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The. his.sini; of MaJioiriui Gnmlhi 


Tli»‘ Li^ilir llwit jruiflrd all of littio or (:r<*al, foi over 
one of llie most rnonieiiii.us (juarlf’rs of a cemnry of 
nationV lu^lol•>, has heeii |nit oni by tlu* liuiul of a 
iriminal. Twenly foiir oeiiliiries hack, whm llie, T/ijihl of 
I he World went out in ihi.s \<‘i y land, a similar wave of 
despair and grief o\er whelmed tin faithful, though the 
did not erine wiHi the same tragic and shamefifi 
Midden ness. Today w e cannol find aii> means nf eorisota- 
lioM, ue can only irk as to why was this thtindotholt 
anneal at tliis fated hind. 

The frageely of .faniinry 30 cruhal an ('la iii India'i^ 
e\'(iliilit)n. fa'^hioinal by lfriti‘<h nielhods nf adnunistm- 
lion, exidnitjilion and ('nlighlrTinienl. It ended in the 
assassiniiMoii in liin sevenly-ninih year of the arehiiiad 
of India’s* Freedom hy Nalhnram Vinayak Godse, on 
his way to tin* prayer meeting khut had bicnme t>art 
of Gandhiji’s life as an individual, as a Prophet ot 
New Life, and as a leiuler nf his owm p(' 0 [)le. 

The question wc have to ask, is what led that mis- 
guided cretin and the hand of hestial jiarriridcs that was 
associated with him, to venture on srtch a fnul crime? Tt 
is nd enough that all the eri|niuals he hunted out and 
punished. The reasons la'liind this dire cataMrophe have 
to he searc,he<I for so that the good work of tho Fath»‘r 
of the Natiun may not perish with him. Tlicre is Tio douh'r 
that our leaders have partially lost the close hold over tlij 
mind (»f the masse.s, that wa.'> Mahatmaji's gri'iiiest gift Ic 
them. This must he re-cstahlished, for mere condign 
piinishmeni for the guilty is not enough ; they must he 
wiped out through puldic condemnation and opprobrium. 

The w^rld looks: on in liorror nt this tragedy. We 
arc afflitted with sorrow and shame; and the natural 
anger of mem and women have sought and found outlet 
iti attacks on the life and property of people, the 
majority of vjjiom are innocent of any sympathy with 


such a hrulal saerih'gi* lint soriow iiud sliuine cannot 
h(' appi'as’ed l)v such an (‘.isy method of retribution. 
Till* departed soul of India’s h'ader would nol. havt* had 
it so. Ten tlays before the tragic 30th of January, a 
bomb had been thrown at him by another crazy fool 
who thought of liiiii, as being an oiieniy of the majoritv 
in the Indian Union. .\nd for this aggn’ssor, ho had no 
anger m his heart, and lioped that ‘^tlu* iioople wouM 
pih' liiin."’ And m his luimilily he eoiild only ‘«iiy : 

God only knew' how T would have behaved in 
fiont of a bomb aiim*(l at me and exploding, T 
would des('rv“ a ceitiiicale only' if 1 fell as a result 
of such an explosion and yit letained a sinih* on 
rny face and no malice against the dorr. 

It is this spirit of forgiveness towards Uie evil-doer, 
^•oinbined with the utmost condem-uation of the evil, 
that iiad insTiired I'vi'ry thought and activity of ^this 
man of God sent liy his Mak(*r to play such n 
significant part in the* world’s affairs. In a way, thi>i 
quality may be said to have constituted the central 
message of liis lib*, the Truth and the Way that he 
has been a witne.s8 and path-fintier of these forty year*^ 
Standing before such a nngedy, we may not hav(' llu 
mental (vcpiipoisi* that would liolp us to rightly inter- 
pret* and appraise tho significance of the yJjenominon 
iliat Gandhi ji rc'prosented in the historic continuity '>1 
our couni ry’s life. The w'Orld has acclaimed him a^ the 
bringer of iieace to its WiU-scarred life, as a healei ej 
its SjiiritiiMl distempers, as j i)ractieal man of allair- 
W'iih vision and courage to indicate tlu* Way oui 
material and mental discontents' that eharaeterize ttu 
life of modern humanity. The w'orld has seen in him 
tho eontinnity of the Prophethood that during, t lie 
'millenia of man’s liistoj>» had incarnated iImIj 
repeatedly. • 
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But yet there would remain some secreta unaualysed. 
The student of history of the 191 h and 20th centuries 
would have to re-orientate his Msion and imagination 
to rightly interpret the social conditions that produced 
inji remote corner of India, in the homo of the chief 
administrator of a petty Indian State, the manikin 
that emerged as the Mahatma, the Great Soul, of four 
hundred million men, women and (children of our !5ub- 
continent, whom the world hag put on the same 
pedestal as that reserved for the founders of its histone 
religions. 

And the students of developments in India during 
the last one hundred and ninety years would he 
required to exp’ain in the context of the internal affairs of 
their own country, the emergence of Mahatma Gandhi. 
We know that in the mango groves of Plassey in the 
year 1757,^^ Robert Clive picked up the .«ccptre 
royalty that had fallen from the hands of Serajiiddaiilla, 
betrayed by his kimsman and the commander-in-<*hiet 
of his army. We know that during the ensuing regime 
Robert Clive and other soldiers of fortune ‘shook the 
pagoda tree” and amns-^sed illicit fortunes beyond the 
dreams of avariee. This looting l^'id historic precedents 
to justify itse’f; for, loreign conquest, had always 
been chnrncterized hy such conduct in those days But 
what fo’lowed was something different. And tins 
difference was exemplified in the Fa vine of Bengal 
(1769-70) almost on the threshold of British rule o\er 
India. Thi.s famine stood as a tc'-timony to the f'lct 
that the new rulers had been moved by a spirit of grab 
that continued to regard and treat India solely as a 
field of plunder and exploitation. A British man ol 
letter?, Dean Inge, in his Ovtspokvn Effsayf< has des- 
cribed the eonsequences of this predatory spirit lu 
action ; 

The first impulse (to the industrial rovohition) 
in Britain was given by the plunder of Brne"l 
which, after the victorieg of Clive, flowed into the 
countrA^ in a bread stream for about thirtv years. 
This ill-gotten wealth played the same part in 
ptimulating Eiiffland’.s irdustrie^i ns the five milliards 
ex'orted from France did for Germanv after 1870. 
Ru.skin had caTcd it the “Indian loot.” But this 
ppoeess had a new characlcri.-tic dis^tingui'^hing it from 
other foreign conquests. It formed part of a JStnte 
system that destroyed the industries of the conquered 
countries with n view to build up its own industries 
creating in the.se arcaSb conditions of unemployment and 
destitution continuing for decades and centUTie-!. 1 he 
British conquest of India was not like that of Timur- 
lane or Nadir J^ihnh taking at one sweep whatever 
wealth they could lay their hand? on. The scientific 
exploitation introduced by Britain has been more 
permanent, more pervasive. To this new device of rule 
our predecessors succumbed, body and soul, in a spirit 
of resignation for more than half a century till the 
advent, of Ram Mohun Roy and his generation when 
wc hear for the first time Voices of protest against the 
ways of the new nileis. 

For the next twenty years we find the Indian 
hovering between “half-thiwn and half-chaos” till the 


outburst of 1857 when the remnants of the ruling 
cla^^& cf India made a last desperate attempt to 
overthrow the new regime. They failed, though they 
had brought the last of limur’s family, Bahadur Shah, 
out of his enforced solitude, and though the lost of 
the Ppshwns, Nana Saheb, the titular head of the 
Maihatta Confederacy, had taken the lead in organiz- 
ing this “Mutiny” as British historians phrased the 
revolt or this “First War of Indian Independence,” as 
Indian historians described it. This attempt at sub- 
version of the new order failed, because except the 
peop c of the area extending from Bihar to Delhi, the 
vast peasant mass of the country lay inactive because the 
change of a regime meant no .change to their ways ot 
life. Another tliirly years bring us to 1885 when the 
Indian National Congicss was bom, and the grievances 
of the people were \cntilaLed in organized protest, 
under educaled leadership, which was informed and 
capable of leading through legiiiiHfUe channels of legal 
and constitutional redjess. For twenty year.?, the 
builders of the Congress laboured in the hope and faith 
that Britain would redci’in the promises solemnly 
made on her behalf by her M)vereigu& in 1833, in 1858, 
and in 1877, when Qoei'n Victoria as:<umed the title of 
Kmi)resH of Jndia. 'rhe^'.’ hiader.s were i»roducts ol 
British (diication, drawing sustenance from the Liberal- 
ism that wu« in the asc'jndanl aimo^st all through the 
191 h century, finding insiiiration in the French 
Illumination and Revolution and the Resnrgimento. 
A.s a result of their actions, l)y the seventh decade 
of the 19th century, British adrninistnitorg found the 
► educated Induiii “less submis.rive in tone and language 
than formerly, more erect in mental and moral stature 
in the presence ol Europeans.” 

^ The full flowering of this return movement was 
reached by the end of the 19th century when a young 
Hindu monk was found a^^eilirig the values of his 
people’.? life in the Parliament of Ri'ligioiis he d at 
Chicago in 1893, and th ; thought leaders of Christen- 
dom were .^tart.h'd into a recognition of the rise of 
another Way of Life with a history of its own going 
ba(k to iinremembercd centuries. In the field of politics, 
in the relation between the alien State and the people 
of India, a new audacity and ‘giimness” erupted into 
\iew as Bengal .stood up for the defence of her cu tural 
integrity. Thi.? brings us to 1905 which ended the era 
of acquiescence in British superiority and started the 
era of poritive action for the assertion of national rights 
and the vindication of national honour. Followed 
‘'revolutionary patrioti-m” and “terroiism” with secret 
conspiracy and organization as their technique ot 
action, with the bomb and the revolver as their 
weapons of offence and defence. 

During the First World War (1914-1918), the 
revolutionary patriots of tlie country, both exi'es and 
active in their motherland, were able to secu|-* German 
and Turkish help with a view to overthrow British 
rule over India. It was a desperate venture, an un- 
equal fight between an imperial system, equipped with 
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the most developed of modern arms, and with the most 
intelligent of Icaderdiip and groups of levolutionaries 
drawn from two proxinccs mainly, the recruiting field 
being oonfined to sections of the educated community. 
The result of this fight not long in doubt. Thus 
wcie da^hed on the ground many an ardent hope; and 
many were the men who sacrificed at the altar of their 
country’s freedom, the- richest qualilhis and endowments 
of their youth, the happiness of their near ones as men 
and women understaiid and value it. They failed, 
because they failed to inject into the vast m-ajority -ot 
their people, the’ courage that characterized their own 
conduct ; they failed to call out of the deej^s the spirit 
of sacrifice, of “do and dare” that moved themselves. 

And when tins failure of ‘revolutionary patriotism'’ 
was demonstrated beyond any doubt, there appeared 
Gandhiji in the firmament of India’s jmblic life. During 
all the tinu^ of I he rcvolulionaiy upsurge in hb counhy 
he had been fig'iling the good fight for the hori-oiir of 
his people's dignity in ScutJi Africa. The po icy of the 
Boer and the liiiton in tins part of the. British Empire 
higli-Iightcd the urrogauee against which \ih own people 
hud been waging a por-istent fight in his own homo- 
lard. Tin re was coin r.on ground belween the ucw 
leader anti IIk' “revoluliouoiy patiiots” in India in their 
spiiit of sacrifice, in ihdr deloriiiiiiMlioii to ‘Mo and 
dare, and flic.” But lie (amo with a new technique of 
light built on his faith in the goodness of men which 
late or soon cannot fail to respond to the demands ol 
Truth and Ju.st ice. * '1 here fore, Ih' was abh’ to tell his 
•own iieople that (he ( mjiirc'-policy of Britain was 
“Satiinii!” but. that the peo)) e of Britain should be pitied 
therefor, for the sms committed in their name. He 
askfd his people to believe him when he said that the 
goodness of tlie Britisli people, overlaid with t>jo 
centuries of ('Xjdcitation of other pcojile's rcscurces, 
would assert itself and do justice by India. At the 
same lime he told them that they must keep their 
spirit alive and alert, that they should be self-reliant, 
that they should remove from their body politic all the 
rle.Tents thad made for disunity and lack of cohesion. 
This was the heart of his programme of the spinning- 
wheel, of the removal of Untouchability. 

The betrayal of die hopes of sclf-dcicrmination for 
India promised during the World War I by Britain anj 
the hreakiag of Rolenin * promises to Muslims about the 
integrity of the Turkish Caliphi^ e prepared the ground for 
the India-wide agitation that found a new leader in 
Gandhiji. The imperialist in Britain, buoyed up by victory 
ever the Kaiser, thought of consolidating his system of rule 
over the “lesser breeds” of mankind by methods which 
Ireland experienced as **Black and Tan’* and India as 
“Jallianwala Bagh.” These two experiences laid hare the 
treatiierous heart of British imperialism ; the “Crawling 
Lane” at Amritsar shook Candhiji's faith in the British 
bureaucracy to do the decent thing by India. His '‘hartal” 
to make die protest againsi the Rowlatt Bill extended the 
circle of oppesition to British methods of administration 
amongst classes that had been rather indifferent to the 
doings of the^ “Sarkar” — the Government— -which was 


above all law, human and divine. How the mass mind jf 
India responded with such intrepidity to the call of the 
new leader will remain a milestone in human psychology. 
The technique of “hartal” jostled them out of their 
pathetic resignatirn and brought them face to face with 
a new world of ideas and activities. 

The “hartal” and the demon'^tration attendant thereon 
laid the foundation of the new Icader'^liip. When the 
Muslim mass in our country rallied round it in 1920 under 
Aie leadership of their Ulewai and Moulanns, a situation 
was created that “perplexed" as seasoned a politician as 
Lord Reading who had succeeded Lord Chelmsford as 
(iovernor-GeneraJ. The educated cla‘-‘ses responded no less 
superbly, though their mind was not free from druhts and 
hesitations which came to the surface when in 1923. C. R. 
Das Ma ilal Nehru, Viihulhliai Patel. Hakim Ajnuil Khan 
led and organized the Swaraj Parry. This "revolt” Imd its 
roots in certain of the basic principles that moved the new 
leadership in its reaction to Indian diseontcnt in the con- 
text of the conditions created by the capilali*-! -imperialism 
pioneered by Britain since the middle of the 18lh century. 
The ruin of India's village industries was not an isolated 
phenomenon : it followed certain philosophic a'suniptions 
of human nature and human good that in practice proved 
to he not an unmixed blessing. Gandliiii had hern led to 
rebel against llie'^e by the writings of Ru'^kin and Tolslov 
biiinging out the cannibal nature of the new dispensation 
flourishing in the early 19th centuiy. Ilis reaction to it 
was embedied in his hook Hind Swaraj, wherein lie related 
his talk with a Bombay cloth mill owr er btagiiing of hi"* 
theory of exploitation of the patriotic .sentiment of Bengal 
during the Swadeshi and anti-Parlition movement days. 
The leadership of the country and the Ctngress which 
Gandhiji inherited had no reply to this exploiialio-n. 
Gandhiji pioposed to root it out by his cult of the 
spinning-wheel and the hand loom. And bis Ncn-vh»lent 
Resistance to evil argued a faith in the goodness of human 
nature that few shared. His call for f‘uTniniinal amity, his 
campaign against Ilntouchahiliiy jerked us info a new 
realization of the discordances of Indian life that have 
been disrupting national cehesion and insulting thcMignity 
of human nature. The old leadership had not been ' in- 
•rlifTcrenl to these weaknesses in our body politic ; it had 
lacked the soul-stirring passion and the fervour that mo\cdl 
mountains. Gandhiji brought these new qualiiies with him 
in fighting internal and external /enemies to human grod. 
The ma®se.s rf^po-nded to these, and ever since then 
Gandhiji has been able to retain their allegiance and love, 

Iji as<«essing his contribution to the evolution of 
modern Tnrlia, these fac's that have strongly roloured eur 
thoughts and activities and stirred dissatisfaction with the 
accepted values of life internal and external, have to be 
counted and in our various ways we have been responding* 
to his challenges to deeplv-held beliefs acquired durirg th*? 
British period, to the combative in-line! of human beings. 
This antinomy explains why* he had to wage such a 
persistent campaign against the habits of thought and 
co-nduct of his own people, and why even in his political' 
figlits, they could he found rising to the demands on their 
spirit of sacrifice by fits and starts. For about eight years 
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till the Civil Disoherlii'nue M«ivcnu*rit of 1930, known as the 
Salt Campaign, (ranrlhiji kept himself aloof from politics, 
ihoiigli his influrnce on it had to In* reckoned with. When 
that upsurge of nias-s enlhu-^ia'^in <lid come, it did in the 
wake of such a simple formula as the demand for untaxed 
salt. But the curamouulty of the land n;sponded to the 
symbolization of sail in the Dandi March because it re- 
presented a grievance that touched on one of the daily 
needs of the pojvrest and lhat of their cattle. The masses 
of India were rocked as never before ; hut the Altidim 
masses in general were indifferent, and the intelligentsia 
amongst them, who survived in their allegiance to Indian 
Nationalism even after the defeetion of the “Ali brothers'’, 
were re jnf«)rced by the suppoit of the Khndai Khitmadgars 
^ Servants. t»f (Jodi, «ugani/rd bv Khan Abdul Gaffar Khan, 
known the 'world at large as *'Fionlier Gandhi.'* The 
‘‘Chrislian Viceroy." l*ord Irwin, was not delerrtHl by bi-i 
faith in re-^>rling to all “rnelluNis of barlmiism'" by which 
irresponsibh; autborily fights to muinlain its stranglehold. 

Ibe (Jundhi-Irwin Pact called a halt to this fight. Bui 
the Willingdoii regime leiuiiied In the original bias of 
British policy, and tbougli Lord Irwin's Miccessor spoke 
of his ambition to go down t(» history as “the fir.n 
r'onstitiiticiial Cuvernor-fJeiieriir’ of India, imperial policy 
dh'tated him to reject ‘Mhe Conferenee method” of his 
prerlecess^tr. 'I'herefore did we find T.ord Willingdoii send- 
ing a curl reply to (Jandhiji's anxious' entpiiry carri**d in 
his telegram of 29tli Deeniiher, lO.'lJ ; 

^'Whether you expert me Ip see you and receive 
guidance from you as to the course 1 am to pursue in 
advising the Congress.’’ 

Followed the second Civil l)isobc<lience of the (Jongrebs, 
and the (Joxernmeni slarte<l over again the procedure of 
arrest, iniprisonmeni, jiniwi'-oninent without trial, the regime 
of “lawless laws”; shout jug, -miM lathi charges,’’ cavalry 
charges into crowds, iniroduc<'d variety into the technique 
of repression. Opposrliun was gagged into silence, 
drugooriefl into passivity. But the fin^ of re'-entrneiit burned 
and lingered. 

Tlie outbreak of the st^i'ond World Wfir of the 20lh 
c<‘niuiy eanic as an oppoi tiinity to Britain to re-assert her 
ludd i^vor the human and nainral ve-ouicrs ol India, to 
fan communalism and si-paialisni as an insirumenl thereof. 
She went on the irfferNive when willuiui c iisiilling any 
Imliuii leader oi the, Onlral Legislature she declared 
India as a htdligereni on the side of the Mlies against 
(^<Trnati>. The (^ongrc'-*- Minj-.iiies resigned in protest 
against this “affroni to the self respeel" of ibeir .people. 
The Round Tablc^ the fpiarierly organ of British seiitiinent 
in its least intolerant jdiase, was constrained to recognize 
that there was juMiee in lhi« attitude : ‘^As it was, the 
crisis caught India when she was still standing on the 
threshohl of Dominion Status, so that while all the 
Dominions were free tn choose, India was eommitted to 
war by a consiimtional pff»cedure which, tlurngh legally 
correct, provided for no consultation of the Indian public.'* 
And when in the purnuit of this arrogant policy. Lord 
Linlithgow announced •August 8, 1940, that the British 
authorities “could not contemplate the transfer of their 


present responsibilities for the. -peace and welfare of India 
to any system of whose authority is directly denied by large 
and powerful elements in India's national life,” the London 
weekly, A'f«; Statesman and Nation wrote lhat this declara- 
tion gave ’'‘a formidable right to veto the of Indian 
democracy.” The paper cnniinucd : “It repeats exactly what 
was said with fatal results to Dlstcr.’* And since then till 
June 3, 1947, tlie President of the Mus^lim League used his 
‘‘‘veto" with vesiilth more cxtenr»ive than what took place 
in that corner of Irelaml. And to this ‘‘pledge” of the 
Priti>h Government uttered through the lips of Lord 
Linlithgow in 19K) ran he traced all the abominations that 
have taken place in India since August 16, 1946. 

During these ^ear?» Gandliiji followed a line of action 
that refiis/*f| to treat BriUiin'h adversity as India's oppor- 
tunity for wr(‘siing pi litical power from lier hands. Even 
Gongress ieudeisliip refui-i-d to accept his advice ; it was 
prepared to cooperate with war niea'-ures “provided 
lenponsiliililv Itansfeired from Westminster to India.’ 
Ifi quote the words of the Po>inu resolution of the All- 
India Gong^e-- Gommitlee passcil on July 27-28, 1940. P 
was no small cimccs'“ion when it declare I that the (.knigre'-s 
could not extend the principle of Non-violence to “Free 
India's national defcine”, ami one of its hiaders eoiild sav 
that “the deeJurafion of freeilom that we demand doe^ not 
mean a withdrawal from the British plan of defence.'* 
The Briti'-li failed to appreciate Gandhiji’'- deci'nt alii- 
tilde. They exploited differences between variou- elements 
of India's population foi llicir narrow poMiv, Even when 
Japan over-ran Malaya and Burma, their War Cabinet sent 
^ Sir Stafford Gripps in a niission 'd rceom*iIialion that 
hn’ke on the rock of their own adroit duplicity, and 
confirmed (JandhijiV suspicion that they were beyond 
redemption. Therefore did he call for ' an orderly wijlv 
^Irawal” of their powi’r from India to he saved from the 
ignominy of their husly flight from Burma. This call took 
shape ill the “(Juil India” Movement of Augusi-Novemher, 
194i?, when u leaderlesg people look on their own aecouiU 
measures ilial di;clarcd to all the world the opposition of 
India to British imperialism. They failed in their ‘‘revolt.” 
But the fonres of history co-operating with India’s dis- 
rooK'iit have forced Briti'^h power out of India. Candhiji 
has symbolized anil organized this discontent, and he lived 
to wiliieKi- the success of one of his own iihjeclives. But 
Briti'-li pewer before retiring from India forced division on 
liidiu’s historic coniiiiuitv miieli against Gandhiji’^ dis- 
approval and perception ef the dangers that such a division 
would precipitate. During the lust one hundred and sixty- 
nine days of his life on this earth he strove with iiiighi , 
and main to halt the eniel eonseqirfciices of disruption 
relcaj-ed over tlie country. He fell a martyr to this attempt 
to maintain human deeemy in the land of which he had 
dreamt a glorious (uliire of unity amid diversity, of 
differences reconciled by a spirit of sweelnlss and light 
that is the glory of humanity’s quesit of the True, the Good 
and the Beautiful. To this ideal we miipt re-dedicate 
ourselves. In the desolation and despair of fhe loss, we 
must not falter. For, that would be a betrayal of the faHh 
in us of the man whom we loved to regard as the Mahatma, 
the Great Soul, the Architect of India’s^Freedom. 
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Gandhiji on thfi Congress 

^Indian National Congress which is ihe oldest 
national political, organisaition and which has after many 
battles fought her non-violent way to freedom cannot he 
allowed to die. It can only die with the nation,” ^vrotc 
Mahatma Gandhi in the Harijan of February Isl, under 
the caption “Congress "Posit ion.” 

“A living organism ever grows or it dies. The 
Congress has won political freedom but it has yet to 
win economic freedom, social and moral freedom. These 
freedoms are harder than the political, if only because 
they are constructive, less exciting and not spectacular, 
All-cmljracing constructive work evokes the energy of all 
the units of the millions. 

“The Congress has got the preliminary and necessary 
part of her freedom. The hardest has yet to come. In its 
difhcult ascent to democracy, it has inevitably created 
rotten boroughs leading to corruption and creation of 
institutions, popular and democratic only in name. How 
to get out of the weedy and unwicldly growth? 

“The Congress must do away with its special register 
of members at no lime exceeding one erore, not even 
tluMi easily identifiable. It had an unknown register of 
millions who could never be waiileil. Its register should 
now lie eo-extensive with all the men and women on the 
voters' rolls in the country. 

“The (Congress business should he to see that no 
faked name gets in and no legitimate name is left out. 
On its own register it will have a body of the servants 
of the nation who would l)e wofkers doing the work 
allotted to iliem from lime to time. Unfortunately, foj^ 
the oounlry they will be drawn chiefly for the lime being 
from the city dwellers, most of whom would be required 
to work for and in the villages of India. The ranks must 
he fdled in increasing numbers Irom Nillagers. • 

‘These servants will be expected to operate upon 
and serve the voters registered according to law, in their 
own surroundings. Many persons and parties will woo 
them. The very best will' win. Thus, and in no other way 
can the Congress regain its fast ebbing unique position 
in the country. 

“Rut yesterday the Congress was unwittingly the 
servant of the nation. It was Khiidui Khidmatgar — God's 
servant. Let it now proclaim to itself and the world that 
it is only God’s servant — nothing more, nothing less. If 
it engages in the ungainly skirmish for power, it will 
find one fine morning that it is mo more. Thank G^vl, it is 
now no longer in sole possession of the field. 

‘T have only opened to view the distant scene. If T' 
have the lime and health I hope to discuss jn these columnH 
what the servants of the nation can do to raise themselves 
in the estimation of their masters, the whole of the aduh 
population, male and female.” 

Gandhiji and Congress Constitution 

The following are Mahatma Gandhi’s suggestions 
regarding the Congress constitution; 

“Though split into two, India has attained political 
independence through means devised by the Indian 


National Congress. The Congress in its present shape 
and form, namely, as a propaganda \ehicle and parlia- 
mentary machine, has outlived its use. India has still to 
attain social, moral and economic independence in terms 
of its 700,000 villages us distinguished from its cities 
and towns. The struggle for the ascendency of civil over 
militaiy power is hound to lake place in India’s progress 
towards its democratic goal. It must be kept out of 
unhealthy competition with political parties and »*<>ni. 
muiial bodies. For these and other similar reasons the 
A.-LC.C. resolves to disband the existing Congress 
organization and flower into a Lok Sevak Sangh under 
the following rules with power to alter lliciii as occasion 
may demand: 

Every panchayai of five adult men or women being 
villagers or village-minded shall form a unit. 

Two such contiguous panchayats shall form a work- 
ing party under a leader elected from among themselves. 

When there are 100 such panchayats, the 50 first- 
grade leaders shall ‘ elect from among themselves a 

second grade leader and so on, the first grade leaders 

meanwfiile working under the second grade leader. 

Parallel groups of 200 panchayats shall continue to he 
formed till they cover the whole of India, each succeeding 
group of pahehayats electing second grade leaders after 
the manner of the first. All second-grade leaders shall 
serve jointly for the whole of India and severally for 
their respective areas. The second-grade leaders may elect, 
•whenever they deem necessary, from amons: themselves 
a ehlef who will, regulate and command all the groups. 

As the final formation of provinces or disiricN is 
Htill in a state of flux, no attempt has been made to 
divide this gruup of servants into provincial or district 
coimcils and jurisdiction over the whole of India lias 
been vested in the group or groups that may have been 
funned at any given time. It should he noted that this 
body of servants derive their authority or power from 
service ungrudgingly and wisely done to their master, the 
wliole of India. 

1. Every worker shall be a iiubitual wearer of 
khttdi made, from self-spun yam or certificate liy the 
A.-LS.A. and must be a teetotaller. If a Hindu, he must 
have abjured iiniouchahility in any shape or form in his 
own person or in his family, lie must be a believer in 
the idea of inier-communal unity, equal respect and 
regard for all religions and equality of opportunity and 
status for all, irrespective of race, creed or sex. 

2. He shall come in personal contact with e\'ery' 
villager within his jurisdiction. 

3. He shall enrol and train workers from amongst 
the villagers and keep a register of oil these, 

4. He shall keep a record of his work from day to 

day, ‘ 

5. He shall organize the villages so as to make them 

self-contained and self-supporting through their agricul- 
ture and handicrafts. * 

6. He shall educate the village-folk in sanitation 
and hygiene and take all measures for prevention of ill- 
health and disease among th#m.^ 
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7. Re sliall organize the education of village-folk 
birth to death along the lines of “Nayee Talim,” in 
accordance ivith ihe policy laid down by the Hinduathani 
Taliini Sanph, 

8. He -shall see that thoee whose names are missing 
on the statutory voters' roll arc duly entered therein. 

9. He shall encourage those who have not yet 
acquired the legal qualification to acquire it, for getting 
the right of franchise. 

10. For the above purposes and others to be added 
from time to time, he shall train and fit himself in 
accordance with the rules laid down by the Sangh for 
the due performance of duty. 

The Sangh shall aiiiliale the following autonomous 
Ixwlics : tKc A.-I.S.A., A.-l.V.I.A., Hindustani Talimi 
Sangh, Harijan Sevak Sangh, Guseva Sangh. 

The Sangh shall raise finances for the fulfilment of 
its mission from among the villagers and others, special 
fitress being laid on collection of .poor man’s pice.” 

Pandit Nehru’s Broadcast 

Speaking in a voice quivering with emotion, Pandit 
Nehru, the Prime Minister, broadcasting tonight from the 
Delhi hilation of ATR on the assassination of Mahatma 
Gandhi, said ; '‘The first thing to remember now is that 
no one of us dare misbehave herause we arc angry. We 
have to behave like strong and determined people, deter- 
mined to face all the perils that surround us, determined 
to carry out the mandatf* that our great teacher and our 
great leader lias given us, remembering always that if, as 
I bclicvei. his spirit looks upon us ami sees us, nothing 
would displease his soul so much as to sec that wc have 
indulged in any small behaviour or any violence. , 

‘'Wc must hobl together, and all our petty troubles, 
difficulties and conflicts must be ended in the face of this 
great disaster. The best prayer that we could offer him and 
his memory is to take a pledge to dedicate ourselves to 
truth, an<| to the cause for which this great <‘ouniryman of 
ours lived and for which he has died.” 

The Prime Minister said : 

^'Friends and comrades, the light has gone out of our 
lives and there is darkness everywhere. 1 do not know what 
to tell you and luvw to say it. Our beloved leader, IJapu us 
we culled him, the father of the nation, is no more. Perhaps 
1 am wrong to sav that. Nevertheless, wc will not see him 
again as we bn>e seen him for these many years. We will 
not run to him for advice and seek s<o]um* from him, and 
tliul is a Icrriblr blow not to me onlv but to millions and 
millions in this (‘ountry. And it is a little difficult to 
soften till* blow bv any advice that T or anyone else can 
give yon. 

^“Tlie light has gone out, I said, and yet I was wrong. 

Fi>r flu* light that shone in ijiis country was no ordinary 
light. The light that has illumined this country for these 
many years will illumine this country for many more years, 
and a thousand years later that light will still be seen in 
this country and the world will see it and it will give 
8(»laee to innumerable hearts. For that light represented 
something more than thcJn^jiiEtiiate present : it represented 
the lining truth— ^he eternal truths, reminding us of the 
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right path, drawing u$ from error, taking this ancient 
country to freedom. 

All iliis has happened when there was so much more 
for him to do. We could never think that lie was un- 
mecessary or that he bad done his task. But now, parti- 
cularly, when wc are faced with so many difficulties, hU 
not being with ns is a blow most terrible to bear. 

''A madman has pul an end to his life, for I can only 
call him mad who did it, and yet there has been enough 
of poison spread in this country during the past years and 
monjths and this poison has had effect on people’s minds. 
We must face this poison, we must root out this poison, 
and we must face all the perils that encompass iis, and 
face them not madly or badly but rather in the way that 
our beloved teacher taught us to face them. 

So we must not do that. But that docs not mean that 
we should be weak but rather that we should in strength 
and in unity face all the troubles that are in front of us. 

'‘A great disaster is a symbol to us lo rcmemlicr all 
the big things ^f life and forget the small things, of which 
we have thought loo much. In his death he lias reminded 
us of the* big things of life, that living truth, and if wc 
rememher that, then it will he well with India 

PateVs Broadcast 

*Tt is a day <»( great wrrow and shame for India,’’ 
said Sardar Patel. Deputy Prime Minister, speaking in 
Hindustani from the Delhi station of AlK on 30th January. 
He appealed to the people not to think in terms of taking 
revenge but *‘to carry the message of love and non- 
violenr^^ cniinciaied J)y Mabatmaji. Ji is u shame for us 
llliul the greatest man of tlu' world lias had to pay with 
his life for the sins wliich wc have committed. We did not 
follow him when lie was alive : let us at least follow his 
s^cps now he is dead.” 

Sardar Patel said that he went to Birla House it 
4 p.m. today aud had aliout an hour’s talk with Mahatma 
Gandhi. Mahatma Gandhi then brought oui his watch and 
said : '^This is my prayer lime and 1 shall have to go now.’' 

Sardar Patel left Birla House immediately, but befoje 
be arriveil home he was informed that Mahatma Gandhi 
had be#^n shot by a young man and bad been taken to 
Birla House in a precarious condition. Sardar Patel hur- 
ried to Birla House and found the Mahatma lyiiig dead. 

He said : ‘‘On Ids face was writ the usual spirit of 
forgiveness. There was no expression of anger or annoyance 
any>vhere. It wus the expijpssion of his usual kindness and 
forgiveness.” 

Sardar Patel referred to the recent fast undertaken by 
Mahatma Gandhi and said he survived dealth at that time 
because he had still so-me useful work to do for India. He 
(Mahatma Gandhi) also escaped when a bomb was thrown 
by a madman very recently. Bui now he had fallen the 
victim of a madman’s bullet and "Bapuji is no more.’’ 

Continuing, Sardar Patel exhorted the people lo main- 
tain calm and perfect peace. This was Mahatma Gandhi’s 
mission—the mission for which he lived and tied. This 
mission miisi now be fulfilled by the people, who could do 
it only if they forgot difference? and bitterness and 
emulated Mahatma Gandhi’a motto. 
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Suhraivardy^ s Statement 

Mr. H. S. Suhrawardy said ; “T feel as if the bottom 
of the world ha^i fallen out. Who is there who will now 
assuage the anguish of the oppressed, who is there who 
will now wipe their tears ? To him wc had learnt to turn 
for guidance and for advice in all our difficulties and he 
never failed us. » 

“Weep, India, weep until thy heart breaks, for ex,- 
lingiiished is the gift that shed truth and justice, a deep 
love for humanity and transcendental sympathy for the 
forlorn and the friendless. 

^'May we take his teachings to heart and, in the midst 
of our gloom and despair, endeavour to put into practice 
those grand tenets of peace and love of mankind for which 
he gave his life. 

“I am sure he sees what we do ; let us try to fulfil his 
cherished dream of Hindu-Muslim unity and oneness of 
mind and spirit in the common service of humanity.” 

Zahid Hussain’s Tribute 

Mr. Zahid Hussain, Pakistan High Commissioner in 
India, said : “1 am slw H-kcd and horrified to liear of the 
iievNs of Mahatma Gandhi's sad and sudden death. It is an 
unparalleled iragedy the seriousness and gravity of which 
it i'' impossible to cxipiess in words. 

'•Malialma Gandhi was the greatest remeiitiiig force 
bi-iwccii xarimis communities of India and Pakistan, and 
India needed him most at this critical period of her 
history. He was the greatest sage of his time, who com- 
bined the spiritual balance of the East and ibe dynamiif 
energy of the West. 

“‘In biiu India and humanity have lost their noblest 
icachcr, who even in bis old age and in weak health caj- 
ried on with energy and conviction bis peace mission with 
niirivulled coinage. Indian Muslims especially had in him 
a true friend and their loss is very heavy indeed. 

‘The eowardly act -o-f the misguided youth who shot 
him dead wdll be unreservedly condemned by all irres- 
pective of caste, creed or iiiulionalily. He is guilty of the 
greatest disservice to humanity.” 

Nehru’s Tribute to Gandhiji in Domirtion 
Parliament 

On February 2, the Dominion Parliament paid homage 
to Mahatma Gandhi in an atmosphere of profound grief. 
'I’hcre was nothing of the familiar look about the Chamber, 
no laughter, no exchanges of pleasantries, not even cheers 
or cries of approval when speaker after speaker rose to 
heights of eloquence in voices surcharged with emotion. 

While the House was paying its homage, demonsira* 
t-ors outside the Clianiber were shouting slogans condemn- 
ing communal organizations. 

Pandit Nehru, declaring that they must try to be 
worthy of^heir teacher, said that it was the first duty of 
the Government to root out violence. “So far as this 
Gnvcmmenl is concerned, I trust they will spare no effort 
to do that because if we do not do that, if we, in our 
weakneis or for any other reason that we may consider 


adequate, do not take effective means to stop this violence 
and this spreading of hatred by word of mouth or writing 
or act, then, indeed, we are not worihy of being in thid 
Government, wc are certainly not w^orthy of being his 
followers and iwc are iioi worthy of even saying words of 
tpraisc for iIum great soul who has departed. 

“In ages to come, centuries and, might be, millennia 
after us. peopple would think of this generation when this 
man of God trod the earth and would think of us who, 
however, small also tread the lioly ground where his foot 
had been. Let us he worthy of liim.” 

Pandit Nehru added that this tragedy was not merely 
the isndated act of a mad man. ‘Tt has come out of a certain 
atnM)spliere of violence and hatred that has prevailed in 
this country for many months and years, more especially 
the past few months. That atmosphere envelops us and 
surrounds us and if we are to serve the cause he put 
l>cfore us, wc have to face this atmosphere, combat it, 
struggle against it, root out the evil of hatred and 
violence.” 

The Prime Minister said : “It is customary in this 
House to pay some tribute to the eminent departed, to say 
some words of praise and condolence. I am not quite sure 
in my own mind if it is c;xactly fitting for me or any 
others in this House to say much on this occasion. 

“for I have u sense of utter sliame, both as an 
individual and as the Head of the Goveniment of India, 
tha!t we should have failed to protect the greatest treasure 
that we possessed. It is our failure, as it has been our 
failure in the pa**! many months, to give protection to 
many an innoceni man, woman and child. It may he that 
the burden and the task were l<'« great for uh or for any 
Government. Nevertlieless, it is failure. 

‘’‘Tlie fad lhal tiiis mighiv person whom we honoured 
and loved beyond measure hu.s gone because We could not 
give him adequate protection is .shame for all of us. It is 
»haiiie lie. me as an Indian that an Indian should have 
raised his hand against him, it is shame to me as a Hindu 
that a Hindu should have done this deed, and don« it to 
the greatest Indian of the day and the greatest Hindu *o£ 
the ago. 

“We praise people in well-ehosen words and we have 
some kind of a measure for greatness. How shall we praise 
him and Ikhw shall we measure hyn, because he was not 
of the common ijjay that all oif us are made of. He came, 
lived a fairly long span of life ami has passed away. No 
wortls of praise, of ours in the House are needed, for he 
has hud greater praise in his life than any living man in 
histoiry, ami during these two or three days since his death, 
he has had the homage of the world. What can we add to 
that ? 

“How can we praise liim, we who have been the 
children of his, and perhaps more intimately children of 
his than the children of his iJbdy, for we have all been in 
some greater or smaller measure the children of his spirit., 

“The glory has depaited and the sun lhal warmed and 
brightened our lives has set an4 we sitiver in the cold and 
dark. Yet he would not have us feel this way. After all, 
the glory that we saw all these years, that mai> witli the 
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divine fire, changed us also, and such as we are, we have 
been moulded by liim during ilie^e years and out of tliat 
divine fire many of us alsH) look a small spark which 
slreiigihened us, made us work lo some extent on the 
lines that he fashioned. And so, if wc praise him, our words 
seem rather small, and if wc praise him, to some extent 
we praise ourselves. 

“Great men and eminent men have monuments in 
bronze and marble set up for them, hut this man of divine 
fire managed in hie lifetime to become enmeshed with 
millions and millions of hearts so lliat all of us became 
somewhat of the stuff that he w^as made of, though in 
infinitely lesser degree. He spread out o\or India not in 
palaces oifly or in selected places or in assemblies but in 
every hamlet and hut ( f the lowly and those who- suffered. 

“In a large measure, he made this country during 
these last 30 years an<l more, and attained lo heights of 
saorifico wliieh in tliui particular doniuin have never been 
equalled fdsewhere. H(‘ succeeded in that. Yet ultimately, 
things happened which no doubt, made him suffer tremoii- 
dously. 

“Though his tender face never lost its smile and he 
never spoke a harsh word to anyone, yet he must have 
suffered f(»r the failings of this generation whom he had 
trained, suffered heeaiisc wc away from the path that 
he had shown us and, ultimately, the hand of a child of 
his — for he after all is as much a child of his as any other 
Indian— struck him down. 

*‘Long ages afterwards history will judge of this 
period wo have paswd tlirough. It will jiulgc of the suc- 
ees.pcs and the failures. We are loo iic‘ar it lo lie proper 
judges and lo uiulersiand what has happened and what has 
•not happened. All wc know is that there was a glory and 
it is no more. All we km»w is that for the moment there 
is darkness, not so ilark ivTlainly because when wc look 
into our hearts we still find the living flume which he 
lighted, and if this living flame exisHs there will not he 
daikne^s in ilu** laud and wo shall be able wdth our effort, 
rorncinhering him and lollowing his path, to illumine this 
laud again, small as wo arc hut still with the firo llfcl he 
(kindled into us. 

“He W'as peiliapy the greale*;! symbol of the India of 
the past, and mav I sav of the India of the future that we 
rouhl have had. We stand on this perilous edge of the 
[iresrail. between tliai past and llie future to be, and we 
face all manner of perils, and the greatest peril is some- 
times the lack of faith whh-li conics to us, the sense of 
frustration that romes to U‘'. the sinking of the heart and 
of the sjurit that conic^ lo us when we see ideals becoming 
unreal and we the great things that we talked about 
somclroiw lieooming empty worils, and life taking a different 
course. 

*‘Yot 1 do believe that perhaps this period will pa^s 
soon enough. Great a- this* man of God was in his life, 
he had hern greater in hi^; death and I have not the 
shadow of doubt that by his death he has served the great 
cause as he served it throughout his life, 

‘‘W'e shall always mourn him because we are human 
and cannot forget our beloved master, but I know that he 


would not like us to mourn him. No tears came to his eyes 
when his dearest and closest went away, only u firm re- 
solve to persevere, lo serve the great cause that he had 
chosen. So, he would cliide us if we merely mourned. 

“Thai is a poor way of paying homage to him. The 
only way is to express our determination to pledge our- 
selves anew, to dedicate ourselves to the great tasks which 
he undertook and he aecornplislied lo such a large extent. 
So w'e have lo work, we have to labour, wc have to sacri-* 
flee and thus, to some extent a! least prove wortry followers 
of his.” 

Congress Party Meeting 

The Prime Minister, Pandit Nehru, and Sardar Patel 
are understood to have exploded rumours that there were 
differeneos bciw’ccn them and sltisrnialised the authors of 
this whispering campaign us “dishonourahle.” 

There was keen interest and mnsidcrublc speculation 
on the outconjie of a party meeting held this evening. 
There was a^‘ecor<l attendance of members at the meeting, 
^diich look place immediately after the adjournment of 
the Assembly. ,S<vme expected starting developments to 
follow the meeting, wIucIk bowever. teTininalcd with a 
unanimous expression of confidence in tbe Government. 

All ini'mbers agreed that Sardar Paiel made one of the 
most mcmoiable speeches they had heard. He spoke hardly 
40 minutes and, when he came to Mahatma (fundhi’s fast 
and subsequent events, he bioke down and then left the 
inetMing abruptly. 

• The parly was meeting for the first lime siucc 
Mahatma (iandhiV (h’alU. There was no specific agenda and 
presumaldy the meeting was convened lo discuss the overall 
situation arising out of the assassination of Mahatfiia 
t^ondhi. The meeting ended, it is aiilhorilatively learnt, 
with ail expression of compb'le confidence in the Govern- 
ment. 

At tlie outset, the Prime Minister is reported to have 
reviewed briefly the eveiiits rulminatiug in the Mahatma’s 
death. Emphasising the complete unanimity of the Govern- 
meiil, especially hetweeii himsell ami Sardar Patel on all 
major que^jlions of policy, Pandit Nehru characterized as 
^dishonourable” the rumours spread and the apeculaiious 
cneuurageil even by some responsible Ciwigressmen that 
llierc were differences hclwiien llieni. Although admittedly 
there was a temperamental difTercnce in approach lo u 
few problems, the points of agreements were so many that 
the ivlhers became insignificuni. He expressed his disgust 
that some people should have seized the opportunity to 
exploit the death of Mahatma Gandhi for narrow party 
ends, 

Sardar Patel, wsho, it is understood, was pressed by the 
party to speak, explained the situation for nearly thiee- 
quaijters of an hour. Declaring that he was one with the 
Prime Minister on all national issues, he pointed out that 
he and Pandit Nehru for over a quarter of ancentury sat 
at the feel of their Master and struggled together for the 
freedom of India. So far they had no pronounced 
differences, and it was unthinkable that today, after the 
Mahatma was no more, they would qua^el. The (Socialists 
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had said he had failed to protect the Mahatma. He denied 
the charges by giving details of the numerous security 
arrangements taken to (protect Mahatma Gandhi as far 
as huiTian foresight could provide. 

Before the botnb incident, Birla House was entirely 
ringed by armed guards. After the hoinb inci<leni, there 
was a police officer in almost every' room. He knew 
Mahatma Gandhi did not like it, and ho had several argu- 
ments with him. Finally, the Mahatma gave way, but 
sternly insisted that under no circumstances woild he 
permit the search of people who would come to attend the 
piayer meetings. He had almost a premonition, for he 
(Mahatma Gandhi) had said tliat, if anybody wanted to 
, asHassinate him, he could do so at the prayer meeting. 
God's will be done. So iberc was no question of the police 
k^curching anyone coming to join the prayer meeting 
congregai ion. 

Nevertheless, there were 30 plain clothes police officers 
who mingled in the prayer gathering, which was about 500 
on the day of his assassination. The assasSte was said to 
liave knell down before Maliatrna Gandhi and as he rose 
whipped out a pistol and fired before anyone could appre- 
hend him. This was a calamitous misfortune which could 
not be guarded against. A further complicating factor was 
that nearly' 80 per cent of the TnlcUigencc Staff consisted 
of Muslims, who had hdt for Pakistan, and the Cenjtral 
G(»ve»nmcnt had to go abegging for staff from the various 
piovinces. 

They should not give way to hysterical agitation and 
suppress the Hindu Mahasabha in its entirety, thus laying 
the Congress open to the charge of wiping out all opposi- 
tion. While they (the Govcrnmeni of tlie day as supported 
l)y the party) must act firmly, they must also ati with, fair- 
ness and juslice. • 

Referring to certain strong criticisms made ngainsl the 
Hcrnie Ministry in particular by the Socialist Parly leader, 
Scirdar Patel is reported to have emphasised that the 
Socialist Parly as such were offered scats in the Congress 
Working Committee. They refused to co-operaie. They were 
then offered seals in the Central Government, They refused. 
He then made the offer to hand over one entire province 
to them so that they could carry on their experiments 
wiilifwit let or hindrance. They refused. And today they 
exploited the greatest misfortune and calamity of the nation 
for parly ends and the Sardur wondered if there could be 
any more place for them in •Congress organizations as 
such. 

They ridiculed the Services, despised the police and 
the entire administrative machinery and yet they wanted 
to come in and rule the country. How and with what they 
were going to rule he could not imagine. 

Points made by other speakers at the party meeting 
-4vere : that at least after this great tragedy the present 
members of the Government should become security 
conscious and that Sardar Patel should not go on early 
morning walks giving interviews to some 200 people on an 
average a day in an open park ; that Pandit Nehru should 
be careful ; they must find out how the RSS or,* for that 
niatte^ any othCr body which was nowhere in the political 


picture of Itulia when the Congress cruilc!!*led the last and 
recent ek'Ctions had now become a menace and whether 
ihe whole tragedy was not due to the policy of “appita'^e- 
lucnt" which the Congress had followed vis-a-vis the Mus- 
lim League. 

j Finally, the meeting is reported to have unanimously 
endorsed the banning of llie RSS in the pre=eiil circum- 
stances and expressed its unqualified confidence in the 
Government in the present crisis. 

Pandit Nehru’s Allahabad Speech 

After the immersion ceremony was over (February 12), 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru addressed a meeting. The va^t 
concourse of people heard him wdth rapt attention. Pandit 
Nehru spoke wiih warmth and feeling which is seldom 
associated willi him. 

He made a fervent appeal to the people to carry out 
the last wishes of Gandhiji and wipe out the poison of 
rouimnnal hatred which was sweeping India and whicli 
was the real can've of (»anflhiji’s death. 

Pandit Nehru stressed that the way adopted by some 
jjeople including some high-plnred persons, to oust the 
present Government from office was wrong. Such methods 
were adopted only by scbeining persons who lack support 
of the mnsr-es of people. It is not by killings of this sort 
that Government can be changed. People must follow 
methods of reasoning with their Leaders and Ministers. 

Pandit Nehru said : '‘Today has ended llic last journey 
of the Father of the Nation. For the last fifty years 
Mahatma Gandhi had Iravelh'd all over the country, ‘^eiving 
the people of India in a selfless manner and preaching his 
gnmpid of Truth and Non-violence. Tliat great man will walk 
no more among uv, ]»ut hi*! me'-sage will always live with 
us.” 

Continuing Pandil Nehru said that with the immersion 
of Mahatma (^Tiidlii's aslu-s their relation with him had 
not come to an end but on the contrary a stronger link in 
the relationship had been (wged. 

“It was our fortune that we lived in the same# age as 
Mahatma Gandhi and we saw him in flesh and blood. The 
next genoruti'in will not have seen him but that, too, will 
derive the sninp strength from his as we did, becaiis*' the 
impact of his p<T.ionnlity will Iasi for all limes to come. 

'‘Before his death we could, always go to him and 
benefit from hist advice. We shall not he able to do so mvw. 
We could not look up to him and ask him to share our 
burdens and diffienllit's. We have to face things now wilh- 
oait his help. But what he taught us will always be iljere 
to inspire and guide us.” 

Pandit Nehru said that as Gandhi ii led this country 
towards her freedom, he also preached against violence 
and communalism. But soon after he had ^oii them their 
freedom, they stood divided among tlietnselves and a wave 
of violence ‘Was sweeping tlfe conmiry. Freeing a down- 
trodden people, and the way he did it, was a remarkable 
achievement unparalleled in the history of the world, tut 
the free India today stood httm^iated abroad and hniised 
in her own soul. 
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Of late, Pandit Nehru continued, pois^o-n had npread in 
the couniry and comniunalism hud the upper hand. Certain 
seel ions among the people were getting more and more 
inclined towards violence und violence had ultimately 
claimed their “most beloved Bapu” as a victim. 

This violence, if nol checked, would bring about the 
dt!8i ruction of their freedom, and they must return from 
the banks of the Ganges with a firm resolve to put an end 
to it. A large number of young men of India bad gone 
in the path of violence and they must now be made to 
see I heir folly and retrace their steps. 

The very idea of using force against )H)1itical oppo^ 
nents is distasteful to us and dangerous for our future. 
We have decided to have in <»ur country a dt;mncratic form 
of Government. Every c.iti/en here has the right to express 
his views without imperillijig the peace and only that 
GoviTiiineni will function here which enjoys the confidence 
of the majority of the people, 'fhose who do not like this 
form of (fovcrninenl and want to seize p(»wer by violent 
metliods have no place in the free “Inilia," declared the 
Prime Minister. 

Jlow did the poison of enminunal liatred and violence 
Hiiin?ad in the eoiiniry, asked Pandit Nehru. It liad .spread, 
lie said, heeaiise some people bidding responsible places 
in puldic life had misled the younger gdieralion and ex- 
pjoiicfl iniioceui people to achieve their own selfish ends. 

Maylie, in the past our bands liave been too weak to 
^deal effectively with it, but, after parting with the last 
remains of our falbcj' on the banks of this sacred river 
today who is among us, who will nol pledge, himself to 
put an end to virdeiiee and eommunalisui Y" 

‘Today we shall n!lurn to our homes with sad and 
lu*a\T hearts. But mingled with our sorrow is also a feeling 
cf pride at having had a great leader like Mahatma Gandhi 
to diri'ct our freedom move.mem. He taught us a novel way 
of fighting our battles, and our battles became non-violciu 
and peaceful.’' 

‘■‘In giaiitude for what lie Ims doiic for us we owe 
Jiini a duty. It is «iur duty today to complete the work 
started Iiy him and establish an Tndia of liis ideal. In 
India >ve imist give equal rights to all persons irrespective 
of their religion^ and we Ii:i\c also to extend to the n*H 
of till* World that lesson of tlie. equality of all men. If wc 
fail 111 - do all that then it will only mean that the people 
-of India did not deseivp so great a leader.” 

For the last forty years, Pandii Nelru added, the 
people had been shouting ‘Gundhiji ki Jai\ Gandhiji never 
wanted his personal ‘.fai’ In reality India's victory was his 
\iclory. He founded India s iiuletiemlenre on the sure and 
sound footings of Iruth and Non-violence and they must 
all endeavour to make that an eviM-lasiing mommient of bi^ 
‘Jai, Pandii Nehru concluded. 

MomitbaUcns Broadcast 

New Delhi, Feh. 12 : llic (xiA'cmoi ficneral, Lord 
Moiinihatten, broadcasting tonight said : ‘The best tribute 
that wc (‘.an pay to Gandhiji s inem*'rv is to turn our 
hearts, and our minds aV(i*..iir hand,-,'* to building a 
secular, democratic Slate in which "all can lead useful 


creative lives and in which a genuinely progressive society 
can be developed based on social and economic justice.” 

Lord Mounlhattcn said: "The death of Mahatma 
Gandhi came with the shock of a personal bereavement 
to millions of people in every part of the civilised world* 
Not only ihoBc who worked with him throughout his life, 
or who, like myself, had known him for a comparatively 
short time, but people who never met him, who never saw 
him or even read one word o*f liis published works, felt 
as if they hud lost a friend. 

^‘Dcar friend: that is how he would begin his letters 
to me and how J used to reply, because it was so obvi- 
ously the. right way to aildress him. And that is how I,, 
and iny family, will always think of him. 

“1 met (randliiji for the first time in March of last 
year*, for my first act on arriving in India was to write 
to him and suggest that we should meet at the earliest 
jmssibic moment- and at our fir'^t meeting, we decided 
that the best way we could help one another To deal 
with the trfy<endous problems ahead, was to maintain 
constant personal eonlacl. 'I'lie last time he came to 
see me was a month ago, a few mimites alter the prayer 
meeting at which he had aniiouneed that he would fast 
unto death unless communal harmony was restored. The 
last time 1 saw him in life was when my wife and I 
weni to \i‘iil him on the fourth day of the fast. During 
the ten nioMllis wc had known one another, oui meetings 
had never been formal inlerviews; (hey were, talks 
between two frieiuK and we had been able to establish 
d degree of confidence ami nndci siunding which will 
remain a treasured memory. 

f’Gandhiji. the man ol Peace, the apostle of Ahiinsa, 
died by violenec. as a inaityr in the struggle ugaiUut 
fanaticism — that deadly disi-a-c ilial has threatened lo 
jeopardise India's new-found fn-edoin. He saw^ that this 
eaiicer luiisl lie rooted out hr loir India eouM embark on 
tJie great task of na9 ion -hiijl ding wliieli li(*s ahead. 

**Our great Piiine Minister, Pandii Nehru, lia^ set us 
the high aim of a secular ilemocralic .Slate in which all 
can leail useful, erealive lives and in whieh a genuinely 
progressive po( ietv can he devedotied, based on social and 
iMonomic justice; and the best tribute that wr can pay 
lo Gandhiji’s inemcwy is lo turn our hearts, and our minds, 
and our hands, to building such a society upon the 
foundations of freeiloni that he so firmly laid during his 
lifetime. Gandhiji will 'have r(?ndei*ed his last and 
greatest service of all lo the people he loved so well, if 
the tragic manner of his death has shocked and spurred 
US into sinking all differences and joining in a sustained, 
united effort — -beginning here and now. Only in this way 
can his ideal be realised, and India enter into her full 
inheritance.” 

Pandit Nehru’s Broadcast on February 14 

The Prime Minister said: — 4 * 

■“Two weeks have passed since India and the world 
learnt of that tragedy, which will shame India for ages 
lo come — two weeks of sorrow and searching of heart, 
and strong and dormonl emotions rising '*ln a flood, and 
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f tears from millions of 'eyes. Would that those tears 
cashed away our weakness and littleness and made us a 
ittle worthy of the master for whom we sorrowed. Two 
veeks of homage and tribute from every corner of the 
llobo, from kings and potentates and those in high autho- 
ity, to the common man every wheie who instinctively 
ooked tn him as a friend, a comrade and a champion. 

Tlie flood of emotion will tone down gradually as all 
luch emotions do, though none of us can ever be the 
ame as we were before, for he has entered in the very 
ext lire of our lives and minds. 

People talk of memorials In him in statues of bro'iize 
►r marble or pillars and tlius they mock him and belie 
lis message. What tribute shall we pay to him that he 
/voiild have appreciated? lie has shown iis the way to 
ive and the way to die- and if we have in-t understood 
,hul lesson, it would be better that we raised no memorial 
o him. for the only fit memorial is to follow reverently 
I) the path he showed us and to do our duty in life and 
n death. 

He was a Hindu and an Indian, th^^reatest in 
many generations, and he was proud of being a Hindu 
and an Indian. To him India was dear because she had 
rcpK^senlcd throughout the ages certain immutable truths. 
Hut though he was intensely religious and came to be 
L-alled the Father of the Nation which he had liberated, 
yel no narrow religious or national bonds confined his 
spirit. And so he became the great inj^rnationali&l 
believing in the essential unity of man, the underlying 
unity of all religions and the needs of humanity and 
more specially devoting himself to the service of the^ 
poor— the distressed and the oppressed millions every- 
where. 

* Jlis death brought more tributes than had been paid 
at the passing away of any other human being in history? 
Perhaps what would have pleased him best was the 
spontaneous tributes that came from the people of Pakis- 
tan. On tlie morrow of the tragedy, all of us forgot for 
a while the bitterness that had crept in, the estrangement 
and conflict of these past months, and Gandhiji stood out 
as the beloved champion and leader of the people of 
India„ as it was before partition cut up this living nation. 

He was the great unifier in India, who taught us not 
only a hare tolerance of others hut of a willing accept- 
ance of them us our friends and comrades in common 
u^nderlakings. He taught us to rise above our little selves 
and prejudices and see the go'Kl in others. His last few 
months and his very death symbolise to us this message 
of large-hearted tolerance and unity. A little before he 
died we pledged ourselves to this before him. We must 
keep that pledge and remember that Ind'a is a common 
home to all those who live here, to whatever religion 
they may belong. They are equal sharers in our great 
inheritance and they have equal rights and obligations. 
Ours is a composite nation, as all great nations must 
necessarily# be. Any narrowness in outlook, any attempt 
to confine the bounds of this great nation, will be a 
betrayal of his final lesson to us and will surely lead to 
disaster and to the loss of that freedom for which he 


laboured and which he gained for us in large measure. 
Equally important is the service of the common man in 
India who has suffered so much in tlic past, liis claims 
must lie paramount and everylliing that comes in the way 
of his Ixiltermeiit muni have second place. Not merely 
from moral and human itarian grounds hut also from the 
|:^iiit of \icw of political common sense, it has become 
essential to raise the standards of the common man and 
to give him full npporliinily of progress. A social struc- 
ture which denies him this oppori unity stands sclf- 
coiidemned and must he changed. 

Gandhiji has gone though liis fluming spirit envelops 
ufi. The burden is upon us now and the iminediaie need 
is that we should endeavour to the utmost of our ability 
to discharge that burden. \Vc have to liold together and 
fight that terrible poison of comiiiunalisin that has kilh.d 
the greatest man of our ago. We must root this out not 
in any spirit of illwill to misguided individuals hut :ri 
militant opposition to the evil itself wherever it may he. 
That evil has not ended by the killing of Gandhiji. It 
was an even more shameful thing for some people to 
celebrate this killing in various ways. Tliose who did so 
or feel that way have forfeited their rights to ho culled 
Indians. 

1 have said that we must all hold togctlier in this 
hour of crisis for our nation and must avoid public con. 
Iroversy as far us possible and Jay stress on the points 
of agreement on essential matters. 1 would make a special 
appeal to the Press to help this urgent task and to avoid 
jversonal or other crilicisms which encourage, fissiparous 
tendencies in the country. T would appeal more specially 
to the iiiilliuijs of my colleagues and comrades in the 
Congress wJio have followed, haltingly enough often, the 
leadership of Mahatma Gandhi. 

It has distressed me beyond measure to read in 
newspapers and otherwise learn of whispering about vital 
dillercnces between Sanlar Patel and myself. Of course, 
there have been for many years past differences between 
u-s teniperamciital or other, in legard to many problems. 
Hut India at least should know that these diflcj^iiCLS 
liave been ovcrslittdowcd by fundamenlal agreements about 
tlic most iinporlant aspeins of our public life and that 
wc have eo-opcraled together for a quarter of a century 
or more in great undertakings. We have been sliarers in 
jloy and sorrow alike. Is it likely that at .this crisis in 
our iiutionul destiny cither of us Should he petly-miiidcd 
and think of anything but the national good? May I 
pay my tribute or respect and admiration to Sardar Patel 
not only for his life-long service to the nation hut also 
lor the great work he has done since he and I have 
functioned together in the Government of India. He has 
been a brave captain of our people in war and peace, 
stout-hearted when others might waver, and a great 
organiser. It has been my privilege to have been asso- 
ciated with him for these iqgny years and my affection 
for him and appreciation of his great qualities have 
grown with the passing of time. 

Recently ceriain reports ahyul wluil I said at a private 
meeting appeal'd in the public* press which were im- 
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authorivrd and which led people to believe that I had 
used sirong language to criticise my old friend and col- 
league, Jaypiakash Narayun. Tliese reports were incorrect. 

I sliould like say that 1 have deeply regretted some 
of the pfdicieft pursued hy the Socialist Parly in India 
and 1 think that they have been led by the stress of 
evontF or emotion into wrong action and wrong state* 
hlent. Bui I have never had any doubt about the ability 
and integrity of Jayprakash Narayan whom I valued as 
a friend and I am sure that a time will come when he 
will play a very imprjrtant part in shaping India’s destiny. 
Unfortunately the Socialist Party has adopted rather 
negative policies for a long time and has often ignored 
wider considerations ■which rau&l be given priority. 

1 plefSid therefore for toleranj-e and co-operation ui 
our public life and a joining logether of all the forces 
which want to make India a groat and progressive nation. 

I plead for an alhont effort against the poison of com- 
nmnalism and narrow pro\iiicialism. 1 plead for a 
ceAsaiion of industrial conflict and a joint endeavour of 
all concenicd to build up India. In these great tasks I 
pledge myself and I earnestly trust that it may be given 
to us of this generation to realise “omcwhal the dreams 
that Gandhiji had. Thus will we honour his memory and 
ereci a worthy memorial hir him.” 

Kashmir Question at the U, IS. Security 
Council 

The Ka'^hmii Qucf^tion at the U. N, Securily Council 
•j.s stall ai the debate stage which bus not ycl been con. 
eluded. A scries of Round Table Talks between India 
and Pakistan have been lidd but were of no avail due to * 
the usual iniraiiMgcnce of Pakistan to admit truth. 
Rather efforts have been made to evade the real issue 
uiidtrr discussion hy trying to convert the Kashmir Ques- 
tion into one of Indo- Pakistan Relation. It is needless 
to say that this alteration is of much benefit to Pakistan 
and they are trying for it. The text of Indian proposal 
on Kashmir is as follows : 

Pirsi objeetive. to l»e achieved is the stoppage of 
. fighting and termination of military operations in Jam- 
mu and Kashmir Sia!<‘, 

For this purpo.se the Government of Pakistan should 
mso all efforts to .sloip the fighting in Jammu and Kash- 
mir by persuading tribesmen and others mow in the 
State tcTiilory who' have invaded Kashmir to withdraw 
from that lenitory; they sliould further prevent the pas- 
sage through Pakistan territory of such invaders to 
Jammu and Kashmir Slate, deny the ii«e of such ter- 
ritory for operations against the State and also refuse 
supplies and other materials^ direct and indirect to 
such invaders. 

2. After the fighting has ceased and there are no 
raiders from outside left in the State and there is no 
further need to continue military operations in the 
Stale, the next objective would be the restoration of 
peace and normal conditions. For this purpose: 

(a) All citizens of the State who have left it on 
account of the recent disturbances will be invited and 


be free to return to their' homes and to exercise all 
their rights us citizens, 

ib) There shall be no victimi.sation, 

(c) All political prif*oners in the State sliall be 
released, and 

id) No restrictions shall he imposed on legiti- 
mate political activity. 

It is anticipated that a period of about six months 
after the termination of military operations will be 
required for the restoration of normal conditions and 
for infusing full confidence into the minds of citizens 
who liave migrated from the Stale to persuade them- 
selves to return to their homes with a sense of security. 

It is further recognised that due, among other 
things, to the present upheaval in Kashmir, the re- , 
sources of Jammu and Kashmir State are not ai pre- 
sent ade^juaie lo mui'niainiiig Jaw and order. 

The efficient nmintenaiicr of law and nredr in the 
State during the interval between the termination of 
military operations and the taking of the plebiscite 
is esscnjiai if the plebiscite is to be free and unfettered. 

So Jong as llic State remains acceded to India, 
the Government of India arc lo.sponsibJc for its defence. 
Although after the cessaftion of hostilities, the strength 
of Indian troot^s in the Shite will l>e progressively rc- 
dluced, it will be necessary to maintain Indian troops 
of adequate strength to ensure not only protc*eiion 
against possihle future attack from outside, but aUo 
for giving support lo the civil Power wlicn required 
in the preservation of law and order. 

3. The Emergency Administration under the Jiead- 
ship of Sheikh Abdullah will immediately hr converted 
lny the Maharajah into a Council of Ministers in which 
Sheikh Abdullah will be Priiin' Minister and liis col- 
leagues will be appoiiiited by the Maharajah on his 
advice. 

4. A Commission already decided on should go 
over lo India at once for the purpose of watching and 
ensuring by advice and mediation that the measures 
agreed on as necessary for the stoppage of fighiing 
and the termination of military operations are imple- 
mented effertively and without loss of time, and of 
reporling to the Security Council its conclusions. 

5. The principle is recognised that the new con- 
stitution to be framed for the Slate and deitermina- 
tjion of the question of accession are matters entirely 
for the free decision •of its ptH»ple. 

It is hoped that the Maharajah of Kashmir and t 
■his Government would undertake to ensure this by » 
taking the foUowing steps: 

(ff) The Interim Goveniment should c.ome as soon 
as the restoration of normal conditions has been com- 
pleted, take dteps for convoking a National Assembly 
based upon adult suffrage and having due regard to 
the principle that the number of ropiesentatives from 
each voting area should as far as possible be propor- 
tionate to the population. 

ib) A National Government based upon the Na- 
tional Assembly should then be constituted. 
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(;c) The National Government will then proceed 
to have a plebiacite taken, on the question of accession. 
The ipilehiscite will be taken under the advice and ob- 
flervation of persons appointed by the United Nations. 

{d) Tlte National Assembly will then proceed to 
frame a new constitution for the State based on the 
principle of full responsible Government. 

The following is the text of the Pakistan resolution : 
“Whereas India and Pakistan recognised that the 
question whether the State of Jammu and Kashmir 
shall accede to Pakistan or to In<liu must be decided 
through the democratic method of a plebiscite to be 
held under international authority, control and res-* 
ponsibility, in order to ensure complete impartiality 
whereas the parties being both members of the United 
Nations agree that such a plebiscite should be organ- 
i-sfd, held and supervised umder the uiithoril/ and res- 
ponsibility of the Security Council. 

Tlte Security (’onncil takes note with satisfaction 
of this agreement, and being of the view that the estab- 
libhmenl of certain conditions is essenlia^for the hold- 
ing of such a (plebiscite, resolves to tlirect the Com- 
mission to set up under its resolution of January 20, 
1948, as follows ; 

The Commission shall arrange for (<r) the establish- 
ment of an impartial iiiterim administration in the 
Slate of Jammu and Kaslunir, (b) the withdrawal 
from the lerri lories of the State of Jammu and Kash-) 
niir of the armed forces of the Indian Union and the 
tribesmen, also all tresspassers whether belonging to 
Pakistan or the Indian Union. • 

(c) The return of all residents of the Jammu and 
Kashmir Stale who have left or have been compelleii 
•' to leave the State as a result of the tragic events since 
August 15, 1947, (rf) the holding of a plebiscite fo 
ascertain the free, fair and unfettered will of the i)eo- 
ple of the State as to whether the State shall accedo 
to Pakistan or India. 

Calls upon tlie parties concerned to give full co- 
operation and assistance to the Commission in rarrying 
out these and such other directions as may be given 
to it by the Security Council.” 

The hi'bit attempt at an evasion of the real iffiHe was 
detected when, during the Round Table talks, Ihc follow- 
ing draft resolution was put up by M. I/aiigenliove, Presi- 
dent of the Security Council : 

Whereas India and Pakistan recognise that the 
(future of the State of Jammu and Kashmir must be 
de<!ided through the democratic method ol a iu«50iscite 
or a referendum to be held under international aus- 
ipices, in order to ensure complete impartiality; where- 
as the parties being both members of the United 
Nations agree that such a plebiscite or referendum 
should be organised, held and supervised und^^r the 
authority of the Security Council, th*? JiRcurity Council 
takes lot© with satisfaction of this agreement which 
it will take the necessary measures to carry out. 

In this connection, the commission of the Security 
Council, estaj^lisbed by the resolution of January 20, 


1918 •shall lake into consideration that among the duties 
imumbent upon it are included those wliicli would 
tend Ujwards ppoimoting a cesssaiimi of actj, of hostility 
and violence and which are of particularly urgent 
chaructiT. 

j In pursuit of this aim the commission sliall use 

every diligcntvf to ensure that its mediatory action be 
exorcised without delay and that its proposals to the » 
Security (.ouncil be submitted as soon as Possible. 

SiicJ] 'iJroposfds shall include measures designed 
to ensure co-operation between the military forces of 
India and of Pakistan with a view to attaining ih© 
objectives above-mentioned and to maintaining yrder 
and security in future. 

The Commission sliaJl also report to the Security 
Council on the' results of its mediatory action as to 
the fulfilment of such conditions as are ne(*essary to 
gaurantoo the lil>erty of the plehibcile. 

Thus where India hud solicited the Security Couneirg 
aid in effecting wiilnlrawa] of the rai*lerb. who were given 
passage by Pakistan and wen- receiving active warlike 
aids from that Dominion, she was confronted with iho 
plebiseite question first with the inevitable cuidllary tliat, 
instead of the raiders, India would liuve to withilraw 
frouiJs from Kaslmur which now forms an integral part 
of India and the responsibility of whose defence rests 
on Indian shoulders. 

So, when the debate opened and when the. President 
suggested that the Security Council might concentrate its 
aiienlioii first on the question of holding a plebiscite, 
Mr. N. Cs^pulaswami Ayyengar pointed out that the ur- 
gent matter was to slop hostilities. The queiition of a 
pHebisciie could bo taken up last. Sir. M. Zafarullali 
Khan, Pakistaus rcpresmiativfj, supinoried the President’s 
liauggostion that a plol)iBciie was the most urgent question 
to be discussed. Mr. Ayyengar intervened and again 
emphasised tiiat it was the end of fighting in Kashmir 
that should be given precedence over all other questions 
in -ihe dispute. The suggestion of M. Langenhove, sup- 
ported by Pakistan, was defended by Mr. Noel-Balfer, ,th© 
British representative. It became clear even at the early 
stage of the debate that Pakistan was concentrating on two 
points, namely, the withdrawal of Indian trooips from 
Kashmir and llie remt^val of Sheikh Abdullah’s Adminis- 
tration. The pleldscito resolution •virtually concedes both 
of these unfair* demands of Pakistan which holds that 
only a ‘^leutral” administration epn operate “an entirely 
free” plehit.ciie. The India Government claims that it 
cannot consent to withdraw Indian troops until law and 
imler has heoii restbreil. The Indian delegation pointed 
out that as regards the AbciuUali Administration it is 
constitutionally recognised Covernaneni for the State and 
any imposition of a so-i'.alled “neutral” government would 
bo an unprecedented action by the United Nations in in- 
.terfering with the domestic* affair of India. Mr. Nud 
Baker’s plea for an Interim Government in Kashmir “free 
from smell of brimisllone” as nearly ‘‘imipartial” as India 
and Pakistan could make it To» arranging plebiscite in 
the State cam© as a surprise and was considered a> ex- 
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tremeJy diabolical by Indian and Loll-wing British cir- 
cles in l^ndoa. In ihcir ^icw, the British Delegation was 
prescril|ing the same kind ol Inlcrim Ooveniment in 
Kashmir as India hud before partition in the expf^clatioii 
of aimilor results. 

Hyderabad 

llie reign of teri-or let loose in Hyderabad continues 
>rith its fury unabated. Swami Kainununda Tirlh, Presi- 
dent of the State Congresai, has i>eeu taken into custody, 
^ir l^k Ali, Prime Minister and Nawab Moin Nawaz 
Jung, Minister of Finance and External Affairs, accom- 
pained by jx number of officials of the Hyderabad (iovern- 
meiu, reached New Delhi on January 30, for a talk on 
the Standstill Agreement. Mr. K. M. Munshi, India's 
Agent General in that Stale, also arrived with the Slate 
party in the ^uuie plane. 

The .stage is thus set for tlie opening of the vital 
talks between liie Governor-GcTieral and officials ot the 
States Ministry of the ('fovernment of India on the one 
hand and the Hyderabad Governinoni on the other re- 
garding the recent conduti of Hyderabad in respect of 
the iinpleinenlatioii of the Slaudsiill Agreement. Aa a 
preliminary to tliese <Hscu.''Sions, the Hyderabad Premier, 
Mir Laik Ali saw Sardai l*ateJ ini mediately after his 
arrival. 

The india-llyderaliad talks will, Hindustan Times 
reports, be dividtul into two parts. For the first day or 
two nltculion will mainly bn concentrated on the differ- 
ences bt'lweon the two Governirienis on financial matters 
and the breaches of the Standstill Agreement which Hyder- 
abad is idleged to have committed in this icspec-l. These 
fall und<;r three, heads*. 

(1) The so-calIe<l loan of Ks. 20 crorcs of Hydera- 
bad to Pakistan: 

(2) The banning of the Indian rupee in Hyderabad; 
and 

(3) The banning by Hyderabad o£ the export of all 
jirecious metals and precious &tone>. 

* The India Government’s view is that all these three 
things const iiule grave breaches of the .Standstill Agree- 
ment. While it is admilled that Hyderabad's ban on 
the export of precious metals and iprcciou^ stones is not 
a very serious jiiutter as India is never an importer of 
precious metals and precious stones from Hyderabad, an 
cxtremel> s<*riousi view of the conduct of the Nizam's 
Govenimonl on the first two subjects is taken in New 
Delhi. 

• 

Consolidation of Indian States 

Sardar Vallabhbhai Pat»‘l, Deputy Prime Minister and 
Minister for States, addressing a press <^oiifcrence at New 
Delhi, on January 29, on the conjadilidaliQii of Indian 
States, said that the movement for inergei, by which he 
meant either m^Tger with the province's to suit geogra- 
phical situations or amongjA themselvea, was progressing 
rapidly, such a move noi- had the supp^^rt of both the 
Kuleis* and the Ruled. 

Sardar PaloJV statement gives a graphic summary of 


this liistoric achievement and is reproduced below in full 
as served by the A, P. L 

As you arc all aware, on the lapse of Pavamountcy, 
every Indian Stale bocaipe a separate independent entity, 
and our first task oif consolidating about 500 Inctiaa 
States was on the basis of accession to the Indian Do- 
minion on three subjects. Barring Hyderabad and Juna- 
gadh, all the States, which arc contiguous to India, acceded 
to the Indian Dominion. Subsequently, Kashmir aWt 
came in. 

With the birth of independence in Indio, the urge for 
enjoyment of similar freedom naturally inspired the peo- 
ple of the States. Here the process of democratisalion <cd 
administration had nut made unythitig like the same pro- 
gress as was made in the adjoining provinces. The result 
was agination on the ])ari of the pe^Jiple and occasional 
cflashes between the Rulers and the Ruled. 

Some Rulcrs^ who were quick to read the writing on 
the wall, gavt responsible Govej'iimenl to their people, 
Goichin being the most illii-vtrious example. In Truvaii- 
oore, there was a short sirngid*', but ihere too the Ruler 
soon recognised the aspirations (d his iK'ople and agreed 
to introduce u e'Wisti'lulion in w'hich all power would ber 
transferred to the people and he would fiinelion as a 
cnstilutional Ruler. 

Similarly, in Mysore, iheie wu-. a struggle for a short 
lime in which the popular will iriumplied evcniually, and 
we know that there has been a complete traii'-fer of power 
from the Ruler to the pfstiplc. 

« While these big Stales were tcn>porariJy able to deal 
with popular movements, the smaller Slates were not able 
even to raaimain law and order with their limiieil re- 
sources and with the ptmplc in ^ipposilion to the adminis- 
tration. This was |>arljculariy evident in the Eastern. 
States, in one of whicli StaiCM. namely, Nilgiri, the situa- 
tion hud so deteriorated a.s to result in the Ruler leaving 
the Stale. 

In another State in this area the Ruler could iwMt 
Return to the capitui and had to ai»proach the Ministry 
ol States to advise the local Praja Mandal to keep quiet 
as the Ministry was about to take up the question of con- 
boBdi^n of States. These Slates had formed a super- 
ficial union which could not la»t as. it was not based on 
linguistic, cultural and economic affinities. 

The law and order situation in some of the Statoa was 
had as to cause apprehension to the adjoining adminis- 
trations of Orissa and the Central Provinces. You know 
the sequence of evenits thereafter. 1 went there in the 
middle of Dcccnil)er. met the Orissa Rulers at Cuttack 
and the Chattisgarh Rulers at Nagpur, and it was decided 
that the best interests \o(f the people as also of the Rulers 
lay in administrative integration of the States with the 
adjoining provinces. 

As early as 1930 the Simon Commission recommended 
the integration of these States with the adinning pro- 
viocea but nothing came out of the proposal. . 

The transfer of administration from the Rulers to 
the Provinces was smooth and .peaceful and has been 
warmly welcomed by the people of the*" States except in 
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oru* or tAv^o* places where ugly incidents ot^curred. But T 
ehall not refer to them as they were not of any conse- 
quence and do not affeict the main theme, namely, that 
the inarger of the Slates was carried out willingly and 
has caused satisfaction all anound. 

The merger of Eafttern States electrified the whole 
atmosphere. The people of the States found that here 
was a remedy for their difficulties arising out of their 
limited resources and narrow iriutlook. 

The eight Deccan Slates, which formed the United 
Deccan, Stale by merging their sovereignties into the new 
Slate, a stop which was then considered to be revolution- 
ary* State their life would be 

cramipcd and that they would not have the same ameni- 
ties and benefits as the people of the adjoining province 
of Bombay would have willi all the resources of Bombay. 

The people wlio had assembled to frame a demo- 
cratic constitution f)o|r their new' State changed their minds 
and aisked for the merger of their Slates into Bombay. 
The Rulers, who have always Ix'cn known^ for their pro- 
gressive outlook, appreciated the weight Jhd soundness 
of this viCAV and agreed to abide by tin* decision of the 
people. 

Tlic Constituent A'-^emldv of ibo new State met only 
three days aim, z’.c., on Jannarv 26. and passed a resnlii- 
tion by an overwhelming rruijoriiv in favour of merger into 
}j<.iml)ay Province, The merger will thus be given effect 
lo within a few day-. 

There are some rt‘ther« in the Deccan which had not 
joined ^he Union bur in tlicse States 31*^0 the movement 
for mcrgcT haej become so strong that the Rulers eoult^ 
not maintain law and order and have had Jo approach 
the Central Government to take over ch.nrge of law and 
imlcr pending the merger of the Slates into the prouiicc 
>f Bombay. * 

These Stales are Akkalkot and Jalli. The Ruler of 
lamkhiiidi merged the Slate into Bombay. There was thus 
10 tJoublc in his State and the people have AVelcomcd 
he decision and the action of the Ruler. 'ITius all the 
Elates in the Deccan. cxnTf^pl Kolhapur will shonly lake 
heir place in iho Province of Bombay to the mutual 
idvantage of bolh, and lo the particular advantage of the 
xmple of these States. 

Next came the problem ( f Kulhiawar. Kathiawar is 
i vertible jigsaw puzzle of different jurisdictions. The 
Stales in Kathiawar comprise 13 salute Stales, 107 
imiied jurisdictional States and 329 non-juiistiirtioiml 
•MatPh and telukas making up 440 units altogether. The 
irea involved is more than 22,0(X) square miles with a 
K>pulaiion of between 3^ and four million. 

The administration of the Slates is complicated by 
he fact that many oJt them have scattered islan<ls of ler- 
ilory all over the place. The salute States of Nawaiiagar, 
ndal and Junagadh, for instance, have respectively 9, 18 
md 24 separate areas q£ territory. Added together, thes<e 

units divided the map of Kathiawar into about 860 . 
ifferent areas. 

Because the jurisdiction changes every few miles, 
•mmunications are in a primitive condition. Internal 


trade is rendered tlifficull by the expoii and import duties 
and the octrois which the various units levy, and this 
encourages extensive smuggling and blaok-markei opera- 
tions. 

The administration of jiislice and the maintenance of 
law and order under these circumstances arc greally handi- 
(ftipped. The economic development of the region, which 
has great potentialities is haraipered by its political frag- 
menta)rion. This state (»f affairs is good neither to the 
Stale nor to its pcoiplc. 

The late Political Department tried in its own way to 
sioilve the problem, but its measures w’^ere necessarily half- 
hearfted and did not serve the purpose of unification. Its 
sblutioa \^as that some of these smaller uuits sliould ht; 
attached lo the bigger States. This scheme was tiied 
out, but at least it was never a good working arrangcmeiii. 
In any ra«e, the lapse of paramountcy brought this to 
an end. 

Since T took charge of the Stales Department, the 
unification of KathioAvar has been one of the major tasks 
to which f liave devoted myself, fn the altered c.irtiirn- 
sances the Rulers of the Kathiawar States luivo fully re- 
cognised the difficulties in eonlinuing the present sy^lcin, 
and I am glad to announce that it has now been possibbj 
to work out a scheme and get the agreement of the Stales 
•to it by which the whole of the Kathiawar region will 
l»e inlegraled into a new State of Kathiawar a >5 a single 
bloc of teiTiioi7. 

Sardar Patel then bri(‘fly described the main fealuica 
of the new set up. He szdd: “The new State of Kathia- 
war is known as the United State of Kathiawar, There 
is a Presidium of Rulers con.sisiing mf five mendiers, oaeh 
of whom shall be the Ruler o| a eovenauling Stale. 

One mcml)pr is eh’died from amongst themselve- by 
the Rulers of the covenanting non-salute Stales. 'I'hc oilier 
tw»> memiher‘» arc flecteil by the memhers of the. Cminril 
of Rulers eonsisiing of the Ruler- of the salute states 
other tlian Nawanauar and Bltavnagar. 

The Coiiiieil o,f Rulers ok-nt one nieinher of the Presi- 
dium to he the Prci-idenl or the Raj Prainnkh and asothcr 
m bo the Vice-President of the. Presidium. The first elec- 
tion has already taken place, and If. II, the Jam Sahib 
of Nawanagar, who played a notable part in bringing theso 
negotiations lo a '-ucccssful conclusion, has iieen elected 
as the Raj Pramukh w'ilh II. H. dm Maharaja of Bhav- 
nagar as the \"i^e- President. The term of office, of the 
Raj P^amukli and the Vice-President is five vears. 

There will be a Council of Ministers to aid and advis(j 
the Raj Pramukh. 

We have provided for the formation of an interim 
Ministry, as follows. There is already an (‘lectcral col- 
lege in Kathiawar which elects roprc<-ciilaiives to the 
Constituent As‘iemhly of India. Out plan is llml the ^amo 
eleoloral college should meet not later than the 20lh 
February anifl choose the lea(ier of the liitciim Ministry. 
It will be his task lioi consUtiite this Ministry. 

The Covenant abo makes provision for the summon- 
ing of a Consititueiit Assembly.# The details will he work- 
ed out by the new Government- of the United State of 
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Kathiawar. It is our intention that when tliis Constituent 
AjE»sembly has been set up the Ministry should be re- * 
qonstituted so as to reflect the majority opinion in the 
ConstitucMit Assembly. Thereafter it will hr for the Consli- 
fuent Assembly to frame a permanent cfmstiiution for the 
new State within the framework of this Covenant and of the 
Constitution of India. 

The privy purse of the Rulers has been fixed, and 
the amount shown against each is contained in schedule 
1 to the Covenant. 

This Covenant, as you will have; noticed, applies only 
to the salute States and non*saluie States. There arc in 
addition a number of talukas and thanas which arc ad- 
ministered hf the (k»vernineni of India through its Re- 
gional Gammihsioner in Kathiawar. We have prepared a 
separate lii'strunicni for their signature which we hope 
to complete hy the end of .lanuary. 

Y<ui must have observed that recently the Rulers oif 
Bunddkhand met at Nowgong and adopted a resolution 
for the mjalion of a Ihiiteil Stales of Bundelkhand in 
(Which all the Biimlelkhand Stales and Rewa are likely 
to participate. It wit*inld be a State fairly large in area, 
but very siil)slantial in mineral, forest and natural re. 
sources. 

Mr. Menon is hoping to go there on or alxuii Fchruai'y 
8, 1948, to have further discussions with the Rulers and 
the ptsHple and to lielp them in bringing about a Slate 
based on complete transfer of power and somewhat on 
the model of the Stale of Kathiawar. 

An^jiher rrgi(»ri where the Rulers anJ the people aie 
thinking on similar lines is Ontral India or Malwa. I 
have just r<*eeiveil information that the Rulers of this 
(region are forming a unitary Stale on the linos of the 
.Stale of Kalhi;^\^ar based again on full Repponsiblo Gnv- 
eiiHueiil, that is, Executive being fully re*iponsible to 
the Eegj'-latiire and b’gislatuiT being fully rctpresenlative 
of the people of 'llu- area. 

I'here is a similar move in Ixajputaiia where all the 
snuillicr Slates and some of the bigger onos are hoping 
to join luiUils to form a Slate «)f Rujasllian which will 
help to preserve the tradilien, culture and peeuUaritic» of 
the life of the Riijjmis. 

) VN'cle'uime all these moves us they solve the problems 
of eonsolidiitioii as well as Rrspon^ble Government at 
one stroke and ii is ^>urtieularly gratifying to note that 
these moves are noi imposjiioii.'- from alMve hut joint and 
willing prop(»sals of the Rulers and the Ruled. 

Then* will still l>t‘ a nuiid»er of large Stales unaffected 
by the movement for merger or union. In these States 
there is a definite movement fl'r full Uesponsihle Govern*- 
menit. As 1 observed ixdore Cochin led the way and 
Trivvan(‘4)re soon followe<l suit and the Interim Govern- 
ment introduced in Mysore has Iw^come a model for many 
Stales to follow such as Kashmir and Gwalior. 1 have 
reason to believe thui the leading Rulers of Rajputana 
are thinking on the same lines and will not lag behind 
the other Princes in trusting their i>eoplc and giving them 
full Rtispou^ible Govtrnment thus enabling them to 
Bbuuldei the responsibilities of their own Government. I 


expect similar constitutional changes to he introduced 
vjery shortly in Bikaner and Jaipur. It is obvious that i£ 
any Stdte lags behind it will only do so to its own dis- 
advantage and to the disadvantage (cf its people. 

Nobody could have visualised this transformation in 
the country six months ago. Mr. Menon will tell you 
that a very senior officer of the Political Department told 
him just before the transfer of power that he was wasting 
his time over accession and standstill agreement and 
tliat nioit. one State will accept the accessioiii as proposed 
hy the newly formed Ministry of Stales. Those officers are 
Istill alive and must be wondering liow the changes, that 
have occurred since they left, have really been brought 
about. 

While T give plenty of credit l(» the people for this 
bloodless revolution in nearly onc-ihird of the country, I 
have nothing but praise fof the manner in which the Rulers 
have co-tofperaled with us, and with the people, in bring- 
ing ahotil this development. 

None i.^^nore eousciouh than niysirlf that all this 
could not have he(‘n achieved hut for their willing co- 
ojpcrutioti and their intense palrictism which was latent 
I>ut which has just hloscomed forth in all its fullness 
with the acquisition of independence hy the country. 

One .Stale remains which is still causing us some 
anxiety. It is the Slate of Hyderabad. Its geographical 
situation, the compuisiriori of its i)eoph‘ and its cultural 
and traditional tics with India are such that it cannot 
but i»e an integral part of India lied to it by the same 
bonds which cliaraelerisc the, relalioni-hip between India 
*aiid the acceding Stales. 

Aoeession in, the (*ase of Hyderabad inevitable and 
will I hope come before long. Similarly dernocrati/at ion 
w'hich will ehurarleriM^ the whole (iniuntry cuiinol he de- 
layed or withheld in Hyderabad. The ])eop'le there niiist 

their duo, and 1 WTuild only appeal to His Exalted 
Highness the Nizam t<» uppreeiale this silualion and to 
d<» th(‘ right thing in time. 

Linguistic Provinces 

The qijestioiii of the rceonstiiuiioii of the West Ben- 
gal Province, although un cxliemely urgent one, still 
hang«; fire. Both the B.P.C.C. and the We-'t Bengal 
Government H'em to Im? unconcerned about this prc.ssing 
problem and refuse to move- Meanwhile, the Andhra 
agitation has home fruit and it is going to function ad 
a separate ]>rovince froth April next. Without waiting 
fi»r the vercJic^it of the f Constituent Assembly on it, the 
new Andhra pircvviiire has been created bv means of an 
Onler-in-Council.‘ The demand for the creation of' a new 
Karnalak province has also gained strong momentum. A 
deputation on behalf of the Karnalak Provincial (Con- 
gress Committee and the Kaniatak members of tlie Conati- 
tuentt Assembly and provincial Legislatures waited on a 
deputation on the CAmgress Working Committ'*e at iia 
last Delhi Session and urged the immediate V>i‘ination of 
a new Karnatak province. Nothing similar has as yet been 
diono by the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee and 
|the Bengal mcnd)ers oi the Constituent Assembly, Public 
demand is there in Beviigal which finds' cxpressi€|n in the 
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prcfts and on tlie platform but bears no fruil (in arcouiit 
of I he extreme sloth that has overtaken the self-appointed 
men at the top of the Provincial Congress and the Govern- 
nienl. The Karnalak members who wailed on that de- 
putation, stated, in a memorandum submitted to the Con- 
gress Working Committee, Ithat if the Committee failed 
to move immediately into the mailer, “We regret we 
shall have no other alternative hui to seek your p<}r- 
mii-isioii in terms of the resolution passed by the Karna- 
tak Provincial Congress Committee on January 14 to 
resign from our seals in the Central and Provincial 
legislatures.” 

The memorandum added; ^he question of a sepa- 
rate province is important from the ipoint of view of day- 
to-day existence for the suppressed people of Karnalak. 
Freedom by itself means nothing if ilt cannot also show 
ihe much needed eliatige and iinprovt'mcni in all that 
goes to maike up Uie daily life of the masses of these 
areas. Already in the composite areas of Madras and 
Bombay the voices of their r(\ijreseniativcs%iin the legisla- 
tures count for little or nothing. But with Jhd upon the 
immediate separation of Andhra the day-to-day adiiiint<;- 
ti'ation in the^ areas will become impossible particularly 
in the large and scattered border areas of Karnatnk, if 
Kaniatak is also not immediately separated. Arenas like 
Nilgirife, South Koaiara, the Kannada areas in the districts 
of ("oimbfitore. Salem and Bellury cannot continue their 
cxi>leiice in the rc'^iduary province of Tamilnad where the 
]>eoplr of Karnalak will have no voire at all. Our vital 
problems such as that of education, food, irrigation, in- 
dusirial and cultural development cannot be planned o® 
tackled. This will become possible only if and when 
we have a province of onr own. 

The Congress had, the mcMiiorunduin said, ‘‘under the 
wibc guidance and leadership of Camlhiji the foresight 
to form linguistic provinces in 1920 for its own organisa- 
tion and for the fight for freedom. This foresight has 
liccn amjily rewarded but the logical se.qiicnce of the 
formation of linguistic, provinces .for the purposes of ad- 
niinistralJorn is yet to c^oine. We regret to note that our 
efforts in this behalf should be mis-iinderstood in some 
quarters as fissiparons. We would like to jioint oiU that 
wc Ixdicve with large mimlicrs of eminent Congressmen 
lhal it would be a great ud of constructive slatosmaiiHliip 
to form Ihiguistii; provinces immediately ‘•o that they may 
develop to their full stature as live units of llie Indian 
Union.” 

Dr. Kumarappa' s Suggestions for 

increasing Food Production 

Dr. J. C. Kumarappa of the All-India Village Indii& 
tries Association at an informal conference of the offi- 
cials of the Ministry of Agriculture discussed various prob- 
lems relating to the programme of making India eelf- 
sufficient in food. Dr. Kumarappa said, “So far the 
researchet^ carried out on problems of agriculture have 
been mainly for the benefit oJ the rich. We must now 
reverse the process atid undertake reseurcli schemes which 
will benefit .the poor cultivators. Swaraj will have no 
meaning unless %ve realise that the masses are our masters 


and their needs should be paramount.’' He emphasised 
that India was an agricultural country* and any shorlage 
in food should not last for more than six months or for 
more than a year at the most. The Agricultural Dtiparl- 
nienl can be an insurance against food shorlage. Dr, 
Kumarappa continued, *'‘We have to tackle this qiicstiou 
oPfood shnilagc un vuiious fronts, such as the production, 
distribution, preservation and consumption of foodgrains. 
WjC have also to twaminc the possibilities of instituting 
reform.s and changing conditions by which we cun reduce 
the grain requirements of the people. Tlic Agricuilurc 
Department is one of those Departments which must 
lienefil mainly the producers.'’ 

One method of solving the problem .wias to give lop 
priority to the production of food crops^ such as ( ereal^. 
oil-seeds, fruits and vegetables in prcfcronce to coiruncrciaj 
crops. For this it would be necessary to iplan un ihe 
basis of small self-contained village units. A group of 
3() or 40 villages, for instance, with a population of about 
SaOOO could lx* groaiped for such a purpose, and it 
would he easier to W'ork out a balanced diet for the 
people in such an area. Tl would ipiobably be nccc-sary 
to introduce crop planning by legislation. Wc nm^t 
have a regular plan of production not in regard to 
money crops but for food cropis. 

On the qucttfion of dislrilmtioi^ Dr. Kmnaiappa •^aid 
that the primary aim sliould be to feed the local village 
population. That would also solve to some cxlcnt the 
problem of long distance iraiisport, because long di^umce 
transt>orl was necessary only to meet the requiremoiUs of 
deficit areas, if gronips ol villages were made scir-‘'uffi 
cienl in food, it would abo he pos-iblc to eliniiiiulc. to 
a large extent, middlemen. 

The Govorninent should also ilevelop mulli-purposc I’O- 
operativc socielii's which could help avoid the. wantage; 

which now rr«iilis on account of untimely sowings. C.o- 
operative Societies conld supi»ly the nccd'=> of the 

villagers, such as seeds, implements and manure. The 

aim should he to help farmers to overcome their vaiiouv 
diflicullicB. • 

India is a hmd-produciiig country and ihcrf 
need for imports .from abroad. Dr. Kumarappa fell llutH 
there had l>i*rn a diversion of land under food which had 
been diverted to money crops. Dr. Kumarappa expressed 
himself against any preference to ;noncy crop? over lifc. 

To meet tJ)« villagers’ need fi»r manure. Co-operative 
.Societies could be organised to arrange suitable sub 

-sblics for tile mariiifacllurc anrl distribution ot compost 
ffom night soil. Artificial manures might he uhlbe<l 
wliere farmyard manure was not available, but it ‘-liould 
nor replace nallura] manure. 

Valuable researches in agriculture have been made# 
during tlie past years; it is now. necessary to fit these 
into the farmer’s economy. Dr. Kumarappa leferreil to 
his recent visit to England where lie had found the 
younger generation in better health than during the wai. 
One explanation of this was the greate-r intake of fruits 
and vegetables and milk prodfict^ than before, since Eng- 
land had less cereals than Iwfore the war. lie did not 
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■see aaiy reason why, as in England, people here mo s^hould 
not take more to vegelahlcfi. The intake of cereals need 
not be as much as it is now. There is no doubt that Dr- 
KumarapipiaV suggfistions are very weighty and deserve 
mojA careful cxmsideraiioii. Wo fully agree with him 
in hift view that India can and must be self-sufficient in 
food. Due rare un^l honest alteniion can accomplish this. 

D. V. C. 

The Bill for fictting up the Damodor Valley 
poration is now before a Select Committee and it 
expected to come up before the Indian Parliament 
its current session. The Dariiodar Valley Project is a 
multi-purpose scheme. It is designed to control floods, 
irrigate nhoiK- 76J1,800 acres of land and supply power 
1o the extent of 350,000 kilowatts. 

It is proposed to set up the D. V. C. on the lines 
of the Valley Authority. It .shall be the duty 

of the Corporation to promote tlie industrial, agri- 
cultural, economic and public ht*nlth development ot 
the area within, it.s operation And in order to carry out 
ihese functions the eorporaliori may establish, iiiudu- 
tfiin and operate laboratories, ('xpeiimenlal and reseiirch 
st;iti.oii.s and farms for (Oiiductiiig experiments and 
research. 

The Damodar river is notoriou.s for the frt?quent 
flood damage, s it has r-aused. The river fiow.s through 
the provincje of Bihar .iiid Bcugiil and drains an area 
called, on account of it.g industrial potential, iho Ruhr 
of India. The indusliica that will be located along I he 
lower reaches of the Valley must bo protected Irnin 
the r.avagos of flood. 

The main lines of communication connecting the 
im))ortant port of Calcutta with tlie re.st of India have 
been damaged on .several occasions du(' to Damodar 
floods. This danger, which now threatens to become an 
annual feature, will be removed when the D. V, C. 
Ix'gins to function. The riic cro]) of t.he Burdwan 
district is subjecled to heavy vlainage due to Daino- 
dar floods almost every year ; this will also be I're- 
ventec^. Last but not the h'ast, control of Damodar 
floods will remove a great source of potential danger 
to the city of Calcutta as well. Flood control is there- 
fore a very important aspect of the D. V. O. project. 
This will be obtained by constructing a number ol 
dams across the Damodar river and ils tributaric.s, to 
provide large storage reservoirs which jcvill hold back 
the floods. These !e.MTVoir.s wdll be kept partially 
empty during the flood <;e!XKOu to hold the rushing 
storm waters which will be relea-sed later at a safe rate. 
The many dams together have a flood control storage 
of 3,569,000 acrc.s feet. 1'hi.s capacity to absorb flooiH 
^is sufficient to reduce a flot^d mucli larger than -^ny 
5*0 far recoriled and a peak flow nf cubic fed 

per sccoiul to a harmles^i 2(H), 000 eiibic feet per second. 

The flood waters and • the annual flow will 
converted into a perennial flow and will also be har- 
ne.ssod to develop eleyctiic power. Electric power 
gffDemting stations have bQO?j planned at all dams. Tlie 
total installed capacify of all the hydro-elcctiic 


stations put together will be about 200,000 kilowatt. 
Ah the amount of this power available varies with the 
season, a large thermal (steam) generating station with 
an installed capacity of 150,000 kilowatt will also be 
built. This hydro-steam combination will not only 
meet most of the load requirement in South Bihar and 
South West Bengal but will also form the backbone 
of the future inicr-provinci.al electric power grid con- 
necting the different provinces. The annual energy 
available from the hydro-electric stations alone will 
amount to 800,000,000 kilowatt-hours. Preliminary 
esiimales indicate that the energy will be available for 
sale at very- attractive rates which will rapidly advance 
industrialisation of the Valley. 

At present the Damodar river partially irrigates 
about 186,000 acres in the Burdwan district. During 
dry years when the monsoon fails, thi.s area is not 
assured of sufficient wirier even in October. No water 
is available for .any sumnier crop. After the completion 
of the project sufficient water will be .stored for release 
to meet thj^rrigation requirement of .about 763,800 
.acres in the districts of Burdwan. Bar.kura, TInoghly 
and Howrah Two crops will be .M.?surcd wjiere only one 
grows now. Trrigjriion will al.'^o bo av.^ilable to a fairlv 
largo acreage in Bihar. To .achieve thus object, there 
will, in nddilion to the dams, bo a barrage in the lower 
roaches of the Damodar from where the water wiW be 
diverted into a network of canals on both the banks 
of iho river. 

The main irrigation canal will be nnido navigable 
for largo, low-draft river-craft. Tins (simal will be 
provided with suitable berthing facilities and l^ek 
arrangements to enable through traffic at very p-conomic 
rates between Calcutta and the neighbourhood of the 
regional eoal fields. This additional means of transport 
will be a great value to (he indu-^trial dovolopmont of 
the Valley. 

All those have to be achievf'd and that within a 
short time.' Previously, construction of a .single dam 
has taken as much as 10 years nr even more. But the 
speed will be much faster now. Immediately wc wont 
more food, more powTr and more industries. It is, 
•therefore, proposed to go in for the most modern 
methods of construction which will enable us to com- 
plete the whole .scheme itself within a period of ten 
years, if not earlier. This project, when completed will 
cost about. Rs. 55 crores, •Detailed minrrologiciil survey 
of the area has begun. Exploratory investigations to 
osbiblish useful industries have also been set on foot. 
But-, so far as we know, no load survey of the indus- 
tries that are likely" to .spring up on the area served by 
tlic D. V. C. has yet been made. A thorough load 
.siirvf*y and an industrial plan for the area should 
immediately be undcrtiiken preferably by men con- 
versant with local conditions. 

Economic Development Plan ' 

The Economic Programme Committee appointed by 
the All-Indin Congress Committee under the chairman- 
ship of Pandit Nehru, has accepted the a^commendations 
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made by the sub-committoes, on agriculture, sinall-»cale 
and village industries, large-scale and heavy industries, 
and co-operative dis>trihution. Tliese recommendations 
liave been incorporates in a single report which lias been 
subm'itted to the Congress President, Dr. Rajcndra Prasad, 
and will come up for discussion at the oiexi meeting of 
the A,.-I.C.C. It is emphasised that the report is not 
a blue print, hut ‘‘an outline programme, the details of 
which will have to be filled in by the pennunenl Planning 
Commissioin which has been lecomnieiidcd.” Tlu* members 
who attended the meetings of the Programme Committee 
are Pandit Nehru, Dr. John Matthai, Maulana Azad, Shri 
jShankar R»o Deo, Shri J. C. Kummarappa and Prof. N. 
G, Rangu. 

The Programme Committee's Plan has, as anticipuied, 
roused loud protest from that section of Iwuntv-fed In- 
dustrialists who have taken the full advantage of the war 
years to exploit the very consumers who have matle large 
contributions by way of paying jiK^'eused prices, due- to 
protective duties and have thus made it ^ssible for the 
industries to come into existence, establish tlicinselves 
and coin money during the war. The most momentous 
recommendation of the Committee is the abolition of 
the Managing Agency System. This is a system which 
was created by the early British entrepreneurs in this 
country for a thorough and most scientific exploitation of 
all the three parties to the industry, namely, the supplier 
of the raw material, tlie wage-earner and the share-huider. 
The Indian Managing Agcfn/c|y system has no parallel in 
the industrial life of any country in the world. It is 
therefore only naturaJ that the proposal for its abolition* 
Just at the moment when the Indian Managing Agents 
afc a*<piring to reap the full benefits of this tXTnicious 
system left here ]»y the departing Briton, will evoke pro- 
test?. 

The aims and objects of the programme are as 
follows ; 

A quick and progressive rise in the standard of living 
of the (people by expanding the volume of production. 
Equitable distribution of the exiting income and wealth 
and prevention of the growth of disparities in this respect. 
With the progress of industrialisation widest diffusion of 
opportunities for occupations through an eeono.my based 
on decentralization and compatible with the requirement 
of and adequate standard of living and the country’s in- 
Kernal and external security, rational and regional self- 
sufficiency and a proper balance berween rural and urban 
economiy. 

The main recommendaitions relating to agriculture 

are : 

Minimum levels of assured production of food, cotton 
and building materials in every province and every pres- 
cribed area on the basis of a scheme of balanced culii- 
vaition, removal of all intermediairies between the tiller 
and the ^ate and replacement of all middlemen by .non- 
profit-making agengies, such as co-operatives, remunera- 
tive p(rices for basic agricultural products and living wage 
levels and relief of indebtedness for agricultural workers, 
non-oregurring ^rmanent Tend improvement like anti- 


erosion fic. through direct inveslmoDi hy l^c Stale, farms to 
deroonstrale efficient and modern methods of agriculture 
and pilot schemes for experimenting with co opeiaiiw 
farming under Stute ai^pices, organisalum of co-operative 
ctrdorjics on (h>verniuent unoccupied hut cultivable lands, 
organisation of co-operative imillipurposes enn'iprise.^ and 
their unions for credit, processing and market iiig ami 
supply of munul'uctored goods from towns to villag*-^ 
land generally to be owned hy boua fidt , eiiltivaioi^ 
fixing the maximum size and placing the surplus 
above the maximum at the disposal of ibc vil- 
lage eo-operative!*, consolidation of small holdings 
and prevention of further fragmentation, suhsiiiuiion of 
land revenue system hy piogrC'^pive taxation of .agrir ulltiral 
income, organisation of agricultural finance corporations 
operating through co-operative M»eielics and f4talulory ^il- 
lage Panchayuts with well-defined powei-. and adcqualc 
finaucial resources and machinery of conciliation between 
landless and landholding peasants. 

The main recommendations regarding industry of all 
types, village, sniall-sealo and heavy are : 

Categories and spheres of industries are that indus- 
tries producing articles of food and clothing and other 
consumer goods should constitute the decentralised 
tor of Tndiaiii ecx)notny and should, as far as possible, bo 
deveh»ped and run on a co-operative basis. Such indus- 
tries sliuuld for the most purl be run on cottage or small- 
sfsale basis. Larger units are inevitable irt the case of 
heavy industries, e.g., manufacture of mueliiuery and other 
producer gcjoil'^. The choic*e of si/e will he determined 
by the net balance of economic and social advantage, pre- 
^*rencc being for smaller as against larger units. 

To avoid »‘C<)nomif; insecurity aind destructive compeii- 
lioii the respective si>!iei('s of large-scale, sniall-«cale and 
cottage industries should de demarcated, lii the condi- 
tions prcvaleni iu our ooiinlry eniphasib will be on op- 
imrtunitirs for employ mem of o»it unutilised or partially 
uliliM'd man-power and minimising the use of costly capi- 
tal goods. Large-scale industry should also be utilised tn 
inii|m»ve the; economic ha'^is and the operative clliciency 
of small-scale and cottage industries. Certain lines* of 
mujniifadtiire should be reserved for cottage industries. 
Cottage industries may be protected from the competition 
of large-scale indueirie? through Slate control of compet- 
ing large-scale industries, graini .of subsidies or some 
method of prict equalisation, control of investment and 
licensing of new undertakings. 

Regional pelf-sufficiency sliould he the aim with re- 
gard to all types of industries. The location of industry 
should he so planned as to make a district of average 
size, having roughly a population of ten lakhs, as nearly 
self-sufficfent as possible im* rcspiecl of consumer goods* 
supplying the daily needs of the people. Fiscal and other 
measiire-s may be adopted to foster suitable industries in 
different regions specially depressed areas. 

The small-scale and cottage industries should be 
promoted on non-profit lines through industrial co-operative 
under the Slate auspices thrdhgjlt non-official promotional 
lK>dies, Covernmem being represented in it but not con- 
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troll vng it. Tlio structure that is built up should be a 
«lrong federal ^ structure, e.on,sisiing of primary societies, 
their regional unions and the allied federation. The in- 
dustrial co-operatives sh(»uld do the. purchases, «ale% ar- 
rangement of to<dH, workshop!^, guidance, aitid sui>ervision. 
The iiiojor portion of the pro<hiec of these industries 
should be •-old tliiough consumers and rnulli-purjiosc agri- 
<;ulturists‘ societies. 

To create the right type of leadership in the deve- 
lopiiieiit of these industries a cadre of organisers, lochni- 
<‘ians and secretaries etc., with pay and conditions of ser- 
Tice similar to lhalt in public bodies, should be trained. 

TJie (h)vernment should encourage the development 
<j 1 cottage co-operative societies in the initial stage**, 
specially in eftse of losing industries and new industries, 
by using their products in their departments, organising 
propaganda and advej-tisemedt aind arranging the demon- 
stration of and training in the application of better tools 
and processes and undertaking and eiicouraging research 
for the purpose of developing iliese industries efficiently 
and for bolter utilisation of available natural resources 
through a permanent board of research. 

New undertakings in defence, key and piihlici utility 
industries should be started under public ownership. Now 
undertakings which are in the nature of monopolies or in 
view of their scale of operations the country as a whole 
«r cover more than o<ne province should he run on the 
basis of public ownership. This is subject to tlie limit 
of the Stale’s resources ami capacity at the lime and the 
me^ed of the nation to enlarge f>rodilation and speed up 
development. 

In respect of existing undertakings the process of 
transfer from private to public ownership should com- 
mence after u iperiod of five years. In special cases, a 
oompeienl body may after proper examination, decide on 
nn earlier transfiT. The first five years should he treated 
as a period of preparation during which arrangements 
»Hnu1d be made to take over and run these undertakings 
ofiiciently. The progress of transition to public owner- 
ship •should be c^ontrolleil so as to avoid dislocation of 
the economic life in' the coimlry. SUiile acquisition of 
these industrios should take place when the excessive 
margins of profits prevatiling in the existing abnormal con- 
ditions have dn'lined to u rt^asonable level, iin conse- 
quence of the fall in^ prii*f or undei- pressure of appro- 
priate legislation or admini.'^tralive measures. 

To secure efficient developmenl and conduct of public- 
owmed industries suitable administrative ageik-ies should 
be set up, c.g., (1) creation of an economic civil service 
twhich will furnish industTV wdlli excculivcs of different 
grades, (2) training of requisiti' iridustria] cadre, (3) 
technical training and general education of the workerss 
(4) organisation of research and luformastjon, (5) control 
of investment and of shares or strategic resources, 

(6) intensive and detailed* economic surveys. 

Departmental control should be confined to questions 
of policy. The system of slatutor>' corporations should 
be developed with newssnrv adaptations to suit Indian 
condition' 


In private industry the existing system of managin 
agency should he abolished as early as possible. Privat 
iinilusiry will be subject to regulations and control in th 
interest of national policy in industrial development. 

'I'he recommendaiu>n,s regarding the relatione ( 
jprofiit and capital, and labour-caipital annuity are : 

Return on capita] will be computed on employe 
capital, /.c., capital plus reserves. Distributed profits wil 
he taxed at a higher rale than undisiribuled profits, j 
five per cent dividend in terms of employed capital wil 
he the maximum limit for disliribution of profits. A fie: 
the date of iletdaration of the maximum limit the amoum 
of profits to he transferred to the reserve funds shouh 
l>e limited to such suhls as in the opinion of compoloni 
authority may he utilised for productive purposes by an 
industry or industries. Out of the profits earned in .ojny 
year, the surplus, after selling apart three per cent on 
employed capital as dividend and anolher fiorlion to he 
earmarked by Government for sr’hemes of social welfare 
and indn=tria3 improvement will lie shared between the 
workers and tlie shareholders in proiH>rlin»n to be fixed 
by Government — the employer's share not cxceeiling in 
any year a third of the ha‘=‘ic wage or ihi national mirii- 
imum whichever is higher. 

All resources available for investmcnl should be sub- 
ject to the control of the .Slate. The Slat,* sliouhl set 
up finance corporations. Banking and insurance should 
be nationalised. 

Stable and friendly relathuis between labour and 
capital should J)e. maintained througli profit -sharing and 
* incretising association of labour with management in in- 
dustry, aind establishment of works cummiltees in each 
undertaking, regional labour boards with ailequatc and 
elected rcpresentali(ui of labour in each industry, ’fhe 
Economic Programme Committee has suggested that a 
Central Planning Commission should be appointed to 
advise and assist the (Congress Governments in implementing 
the programme. 

Honour to a Savant 

The Royal Asiatie .Society of Bengal has done a 
singularly graceful thing by making the fiiM award of its 
newly rr(*ated Sir Jfulunath Saricar Gold Medal for 
mediaeval Indian liislory to Chevalier Panduranga S. 
PKsurlencar of (b»a. The Society had previously instituted 
medals for earlier periods of Indian history, archaeologv-. 
ethnology and scientific subjects. But last year, thanks 
to the unfailing enlightened libcTality of Dr. B. C. Law ' 
(its President) this new medal was endowed for Muslim 
and Marntha history (1300-1802 A.D.). It is valued Rs. 480, 
and bears Sir Jadunalh’s bust in alto relkim on one face 
and the winner’s name on the reverse. Ch. Pissurlcncar 
is the undisputed master of the* Portuguese connection with 
India and the history of the Marathas and the Deccani 
kingdoms (even Haidar Ali and Tipu) as fa^, as it can 
be learned from original Portuguese MS. sources. He has 
also done some excavations in Goa with surprising results. 
Bengal has rightly honoured a Portuguese Indian. 
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It has always been argued by social interpreters of his- 
tory that economics is, and has always been, moulded by 
the lugger process of history and there cannot be, as the. 
classical economists claimed, a ‘ipiure* theory) of economics. 
If their contention could not be readily appreciated in the 
days x>f laissezifairef it has l»ecome an obvious truism today. 
Economic policy, in recent limes, is becoming more and 
more bound to the chariol-wheeli of politics and foreign 
policy and economic warfare has become one of the mo!^ 
potent weapons in the armoury of politicians. It is, thus, 
diflicult to examine dispassionately the present and future 
economic relationship between India and Pakistan with- 
out being drawn into the fust-developing vortex of the 
politics of the situation. Yet, as objective economists, we 
should try to have an olije<1tive assessment of the economic 
relationship between India and Pakistan avoiding as far 
as possible the politics of the matter, though it would 
be well to remember that all our economic calculations 
and forecasts ultimately depend on political developments, 
specially in such matters. 

In discussing objectively iJu? economic relationship 
between India and Pakistan, we shall have to examine the 
whole range of economic relationship and try to examine 
the effects of the division of India on every branch of 
economic relatione, such as fiscal relations, budgetary 
and financial relations, trade and commercial relationsf 
monetary and currency relations and so on. In doing so, 

would be convenient to distinguish betw'een the long- 
terms and the short-term problems, for tlicy have not got 
identical bearings and incidence. Let us begin with the 
short-term problems. 

The Short-term Problems: E)conomic Consequences of 
Partition 

What are the short-term problems ? We may examine 
them under the fo-llowing heads, viz., (1) Division of as- 
sets and liabilities; (2) Transfer of capital and capital 
goods; (3) Flight of capital with its consequential re- 
percussions on the money-market; (4) Transfer of officers 
and the strain on the Budget; (5) The problem of the 
refugees, their lost properties ^nd their claim for com- 
pensation; and (6) The rehalfilitatiun cost. Let us begin 
with the division of assests and liabilities. 

Division of Assets and Liabilities 

The principles governing the division of assets and 
liabilities between India and Pakistan have been made 
clear in the recent agreement concluded between India and 
Pakistan. But before we proceed to examine the princi- 
ples hnuncial)^ in that agreement, it is necessary to take 
Dole of two other points. 

* TlUt paper le i»Aeiid on tbo polnte ditcuned In a apeech ^ali- 
vtrad at the aoth Mon (Calcutta) ol the AH-lodia EeoBoink: 
Conferaaee on DMinbor 1M7. 


^a) Principles followed at the Centre are just the 
reverse of the principles followed at the Provincial level : 

It is a very curious phenomenon that in dividing the as« 
sets and liabilities, no uniform policy has been followed 
at the Central and the Provincial levels. Rather, the 
principles followed at the provincial levels are just the 
reverse of the principles followed at the Centre. As a re- 
sult of the agreement concluded between the Government 
of India and the Government of Pakistan, the responsibility 
for all undisposed-of claims or the responsibility for all 
public debts and pensions falls on the Goveniment of 
India. But in Bengal, it is not the Government of West 
Bengal but the Government of Eastern Pakistan that has 
taken over the responsibility for all past claims. Thus 
the Pakistan Government is not the residual legatee in all- 
India affairs, but at the provincial level, it is the pro- 
vincial unit of the Pakistan Government that has become 
the residual legatee of all provincial matters. We do not 
know why there has been such a lack of uniformity between 
tlie principles adopted by the Centre and those adopted 
by the provinces and wc have yet to work out in whose 
favour ^ this lack of uniformity works. But Uiis is clearly 
an anomaly whicli .should l>e examined into immediately 
and reevlified if possible. 

ib) Pakistan getting double help. In the agreementJ 
referntd to al>ove, the (Jovernmeni of India have agreed 
to give to the Government of Pakistan a loan of some crores 
to he repayable in a cerlain number of years, li may be 
naturally assumed that the tolal over-all receipt by the 
Government of Pakistan from rlie Government of India 
consist of that loan, besides the assets already divided. 
But that i.s unfortunately not the faol. Wlien the parti- 
tion of India and the partition ot Bengal and the Punjab 
were being given effect to with terrible speed, the Mus- 
lim League started having loans and advances not on1> from 
the Gf^veriiment of India but from the provincial govefn- 
meiits as well. One instance may be cited; when advances 
from the Government of India to the Government of Pakis- 
tan were still being negotiated, the embryonic Govern- 
ment of Eastern Pakistan drew frp'm the still undivided 
funds of the Gogernmeni of Bengal, a few lakhs for the 
construction of capita] at Dacca. Plea was put forward 
that unless some advances were immediately given, the 
work of capital construction would be slojiped and there 
could be no evacuation of the Writers’ Buildings on the 
ISlli of August, 1947. Loans had therefore to he advanced 
on an Eastern Pakistan Suspense Account and the (»ov- • 
eminent of West Bengal can now claim repayment of all 
the loans and advances given on this account. But the 
important point to be noted fn this connection is that all 
such lotgis and advances are not a part of, but in addition 
to, the loans and advances given by the Government of 
India. It has to be invest] gafecL whether even now the 
Govenunent of India have yet faien appreciated of these 
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advances by lh |3 Government of West Bengal. It would 
therefore be wrong to assume that the amount of total 
help Pakistan has got from India consists of the amounts 
specified only in the agreement at the alMndia level. In 
the terminology of iniernatiunal trade, we may say that 
the amount mentioned in the ulMndia agreement is only 
the “visible'’ item; ihe ‘invisible” item of help that 
Pakistan lias gut from India is to be found in the loans 
and advances made by the Provineiul Govi rnmeiiLs. Unless 
tliesc provincial loans and ad\ance«> are immediately in- 
cluded in the alMndia accounts, raki-tan will be having 
it both ways and India will, in reality, be more adversely 
affected than she would apparently schmii to be. 

(c) Prinvlpal Features oj the Agreement at the All- 
Ifidia Level : After we have disposc'd of the two preli- 
minary poiaits, we may no'w turn to examine the principal 
features of the agreement concluded hot ween the Govern- 
ment of India and the Government of Pakistan. The main 
features are us follows : 

ii) Cash Balances : Tlie undivided Coveriimeiu of 
Indians cash balances as on the dale of partilion are esti- 
mated at a little under 4<)0 crores, inclusive of the securities 
held in the easli balance invest iiient account. Of these, 
Pakistan's share lias, by agicomeiil, been fixed at Rs. 75 
crorcs. To this anuuiiu will be <lel>llcd the 20 crores 
already made available t<» ibe GoNernmeni of Pakistan 
on the 15lh August, 1%7 ami ibc expenditure inciirreil on 
that Government’s account to dale. (The whole balance 
of 55 crores has now been paid as a result of Mahatma 
Gandhi’s fast). 

(ii) Sterling Assets : Under paragraph (3) of part 4 
of the Pakistan (Monetary System and Reserve Bank) 
Order, 1947, Pakistan’s share of sterling a-^els will be of 
tlie note circulation after adjusting any ex]>aiision against 
Pakistan securities in that Dominion. It has now’ been 
agreed tliut India should sell t<^ Paki.sian, fur Indian 
rupees, additi(ma1 blocked sterling up to an agreed limit 
as ami when <Iemand is made until the 31 si December, 
1947 according to a specified formula.* 

. , • . 

* * Tho formula ih quolvd below : 

“It ia ai;rprd th.il in n<Klitiun to the aterlinK to which Pakistan 
would be eotitleil under para 4 (3) of Part IV of the Pukiatau 
{Monetary System and Kesene Bank) Order, 1947, an amount of 

iterling calruluted as below will bo nmdo available to Pakistan in ibo 
manuor apocihrd below : • 

(o) The total of the aterliue aasots in bniho the banking and 
laane depnrlmcnta on the 30iU September, 1948, will be taken 

toffcthor : 

(ft) From this total will be deducted the lump vum payable to 

H. M. G. at the time of the final Bciiloment of sterling balance 

Bocouut of tho capltnliaalion of peiision.iry liability, for H. M. G.’a 
military atorea and fixed aaaels as on 1.4.17 in India, etc. 

(e) Out of the remaining balance o sum in sterling which taken 
together with tlio gold held in the issue department will be equal 
to 70 per cent of the total liabilities of that department as on 
September 30, IQIB, .will be allocated in the manner prescribed 1° 
para 4 (3) of Pan IV of the Pakflitan {Monetary System and Reserve 
Bank) Order. 1947. 

(d) Of the remainder, aeventeon and a half per cent will he 
allocated to Paklatan. 

(a) The dlfferance betw^ the total of what will fall to the 
ihaM of PoUatan under (c) (d) and what Pakiatao would obtain 


(Hi) Liahifities of the old Government : The Govern- 
ment of India have assumed initial responsibility for all 
the liabilities of the old Government Lin the province, 
the case has been just the reverse], subject to an equit- 
able contribution by the Pakistan Government. It was 
agreed that Pakistan’s share would be made up of the 
value of assets, physical and financial, which lie in Pakis- 
tan or are taken over by the Pakistan Government plus 
the share allocated to Pakistan of the uncovered debt, 
namely, the excess of liabilities over tlie assets of the un- 
divided Government, less the liabiliitics assumed directly 
by the Pakistan Government. Pakistan's share of the 
uncovered debt lias now by agreement been fixed at seven- 
teen and a half per cent. ^ 

(iu) Valuation of Assets : For the valuation of the 
assets taken over by the two Doiniiiio-ns it has been 
agreed that book-values aliouTd be accepted in all cases. 
In the case of strategic railw'ays however the book-value 
by agreement is being written down arbitrarily by about 
50 per cent. * 

(v) Payment of debt hy^ Pakistan : With r(‘jgprd to 
the payment of debt by Pakistan to India, it has been 
agreed that the total amount will be paid in Indian rupees 
in fifty annual etinated instalments for principal and in- 
terest combined. Tlie instalments will be piivable on the 
15tli August cacli year, but no instalments v\ill be payable 
for the first four years from the dale of the partition. The 
rate of iniercsi adopted will be the same as the average 
yit'ld over a period of two years preceding the dale of 
pariition of the rupee and sterling securities of the Govern- 
*inent of India with an unexpired currency of 15 years or 
over, rounded to the nearest oiie-eigliih o[ one per cent. 

(r/) Pensions : Each Dominion, will continue to dis- 
burse the pensions now in payment in its territory, India 
continuing to pay the overseas pensions. The value of 
all pensions both partly earned pensions and pension.s in 
issue, will be capitalised and the liability shured in the 
ration agrceil upon for sharing the uncovered debt to the 
extent that the capitalised value of the pensions disbursed 
by a Dominion is more or less than its share thus deter- 
mined, an appropriate adjustment will be made in tho 
financial settlement. 

(vin Military Stores ; Pakistan’s share of the military 
stores will be a third of the st«»cks held in India and 
Pakistan on the dale of partition or a third of the main- 
lenann* and reserve reqiBremeiits of the two Dominions 
calculatrd on an agreed basis, wliicbever is less. The 
balance, if any, will' fall to India's share. 

(via) Ordnance Factories : As for ordnance factories, 
ni physical divi.sion will take place, the Indian Dominion 
takinit full liability for their book-value. India has how- 
ever agieed to make available to Pakistan a sum of Rs. 6 
croi^s to lie draWn and wlien required by way of assist- 

iinder paru 4 (.3) of Part IV of the Order la the ai||»int of tka 

additional sirrling to be made available to Pakistan. 

(/) In regard to the amount of the additional aterling, India 
•grera lo aell to Pakistan, from Ita amount No. II or olmllar aoooaat* 

■torlinf for Indian inpoaa on damond balag mode by Poklftaa 10 

tbe Slat Deeambar. 1947,*' * 
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ance towards the setting up oif ordnance factories and a 
few other essential institutions like a Security Printing 
Press. This amount will be added to Paki^ian’h debt to 
India. 

iix) Division of Railways etc.: Division of the rail- 
ways, telegraph lines, posil-oflices, mints, etc., was 
decided on a territorial basis. Moveable sioies have been 
divided on different princi^dcs. Thus, ilic railway ndling 
stock was divided on the basis of mileage traffic, while 
other stores were divided, broadly, on mainp*nancc 
requirements. 

ix) Central Revenues ; In regard to central revenues 
accruing in the -two territories after August 14, 1947 it 
Was decided by the Partition (Council that each Dominion 
'would retain the amounts collected in its territory. India 
agreed however to discu'^s, at a later dale, if Pakistan 
so decided, for pooling and sharing the revenues collected 
up to March ill, 1948. Anangemems have abo been 
made for avoiding double taxation. 

ixi) Trade Ofid Eronomir Controls : As* regards trade 
and economic controls, it has been agreed that until 
Mareh 31, l94tt, stains quo slioubl be mainldined as far 
as possible ami modifirati<»n in and reminal controls 
should not be affected except by consullalion between ibe 
two dominions. It has also been detdded that ihiring the 
interim period terminating on February 29, 1948, 

(a) No customs barriers should be raised be- 
tween tihe two Dominions. 

ib) Existing import and expiort policies should 
be continued. 

(c) Existing customs, tariffs, excess duth.::^ atid^ 
ceases should bo left unchanged, 

id) No restrictions should be imposed upon 
•free movement of goods and remittances including 
oapiUl equipment and capital. 

(r) No transit duties or taxes should be levied 
on goods passing from one territory to another and 
the existing trade channels or patterns nff trade 
should not be interfered with. 

Pakistan has reserved the right to revise her attitude in 
these matters, in view of the fact that her proposal that 
the customs revenue should be polled and shared during 
the interim period had not been accepted. 

(xii) Armed Forces: Armed Forces have been divided 
on a terrilorial-enm-comnmnal basis.' 

(4) Possible Effects of the Agreement : We ref^erve 
our observations on the possible effecds of the above agree- 
ment till we have examined the other short-term problems 
^ as also the long-term problems. It is howrever important 
to note for the present the immediate effects of some of 
the clauses of the Agreement. Space will not permit me to 
examine the effect of each clause in detail, but it ha«, I 
believe, been made clear above how in certain matters at 
least Pakistan lias got more than she could legitimately 
claim. The division of the armed forces and of their 
equipment, including the division of the navy, is a ra'^e 
in point'. "Wien again, as we shall have occasion to refer 
later, Pakistan has no liability for the present ext'cpt on 
paper and she will have nothing to pay immediately. It 
has become, under the agreement, the entire responsibility 


of the Government of India to make payment on Pakistan's 
behalf, — for instance, to the 9 ccurily-h«)ld)!rs, to o^ersea9 
I>ension-bolders to claimnnls of all old liabilities ami so 
on. But though saddled with this heavy responsibility on’ 
the one hand, the Gweniment of India have no iinmeiiiate 
prospect of obtaining payment of llie dues which olhcir 
countries owe her. Pakistan has been given a moialoiium 
for four years; the very’ slender hopes of gelling back our 
sterling assets are fast fading away; eien if we get some 
sterling, that will he badly needed for nationalising 
foreign industries licre as also for importing capital goods 
from abuHiiil. India's balance of trade had already been an 
adverse one in I94r> and. with tl'.e elimination of the loud- 
surplus areas from the tcirilories of Icdia, her balance of 
trade would conliniie to la* advcise in future. If we keep 
tlle^e facts in view, it not a very encouraging pliemunenon 
to fiinl India saddled with the lu-avy re'^^ionsibililio she 
has been actually saddled willi and compelled to under- 
luk(* the burden of putting Paki'^tan on her legs whei. she 
hei.self would have to make the most sircnooiis effort if 
.she has lo get out of the econcMolc iiUTats of the second 
world war and just stun along the road of economic re- 
rovery and reeorisiruciion. Bro'fly speaking, the agice- 
meiit has not been helpful; rather, it has put further 
liurdles in the way id oconomie pn^gress when that 
way was alreaily difficuli enough. 

These are likely to he the probable effeem of the 
agreement. Wc now'’ proceed lo examine the other short- 
term problems. 

Tr.anskioi of (’apitm. and of Capital Goods 

The. division of India is likely to lead, even in the 
short period, to iminv other wonmnic diffienhies besides 
those arif-ing out of the Agreement. One of such diffi- 
euliic.s that will materially affect the economic rclaiion- 
ship between India and Pukij-lun will be ibe transfer of 
eujMial and capital goods from one dominion lo llie oilier. 
I do not refer here lo the panicky flights of capital and 
the abnormal capital transfers that must accompany any 
transfer of population, but 1 am discussing here the more 
normal and more inevitable transfer of capital and capital 
goods consequent upon the division of India's economy. 
It is necessary to note the following more important points: 

(1) Capital being more scarce in Pakistan, and there- 
fore fetching a higher return, it would bo more profiiable to 
invest capital in l^aki.slan, provided the investors are pre- 
pared to lake tlie necessary risk. In this situation, business- 
ii«‘n wdio had business in both the dominions but more busi- 
nesa in Pakistan than in India, will naturally like to concen- 
trate, if political conditions so permit, on business in Pnkis. 
tail. Conversely, tliero will he a section of businessmen 
wlio would be shifting their capiltal from Paki-'tan to India. 
Such transfers will relate not only to capital but also to 
capital goods. To take one inMance; it is quite natural 
and understandable that soi^e of the juie-milU which 
were hitherto localised, for .some reason or other, near- 
alioiit Calcutta, will have to shift to Eastern Pakistan by 
the sheer logic of partition. As, we shall show later, India 
has sufficient jute to feed about ykalf the total capacity 
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o£ the existing jute-mills; it is only natural that the other 
half would, instead off being located here while depending 
completely on Eastern Pakistan's jute, find it more profit' 
able and expedient to move to Eastern Pakistan. 

(2) These remarks apply also, in a modified degree, 
to foreign capital. Some of the foreign capital now in- 
vested in India may move to Pakistan if possible. New 
capital issues too by foreign countries will henceforward 
be influenced by these considerations and if there is no 
question of transfer of capital here, there will be at least 
a diversion of capital. 

In assessing the economic relationship of India and 
Pakistan these factors should be taken into consideration. 
As necessary figures arc not available, it is no* possible 
to estimate, even roughly, the probable extent of such 
transfer of capital and capital goods. 

Panicky fligii'? ok Capital and REPincussiONs on the 
Money MIakket 

We have referred above to more or less normal trans- 
fers of capital and capital goods that must come in the 
wake of partition. But that is not all. Any study of 
the economic relations between India and Pakistan will 
be unreal and incomplete if we do not refer also to the 
panicky flight of capital and its repercussions on the money 
marlset. Any very accurate assessment of the magnitude 
of the problem is no-t possible in liie absence of necessary 
figures. But it is well-known that the cataclysmic political 
upheavals in Western Pakistan led to such a great flight 
of capital that restTictions had to be placed on such flight. 
Fortunately, there has been, as yet, no such cataclysmic 
upheaval in Eastern Pakistan, but it is also well-known 
that in spite of the comparative peace, there has been 
considerable flight of capital from Eastern Pakistan to India, 
particularly to West Bengal. Those banks which had their 
assets mainly locked up in the Eastern Pakistan had a 
most difficult time and some of them have virtually col- 
lapsed. Repercussions of these flights of capital, such as 
runs on banks and their const^queniial failure liave been 
great, on the money market and they have upset all the 
normal transactions and have produced most undesirable 
and unwanted effects, though to a limited extent. 

Transfer of Officers and the Strain on the Budget 

The Government d India asked all tlieir officers to 
indicate their choice for India or Pakistan with an option 
to revise their choice within six months. This was agreed 
to by the Pakistan Govcniment. At the Provincial level, a 
similar option was given by the Wicst Bengal Government to 
all the servants of the provincial Government, willi the differ- 
ence that, because of the objection of the Muslim League, 
there could not he given here any option* of revising the 
choice within six months. The result has been that most 
of the Hindu officers have opted for West Bengal and 
the Government of West Bengal, and not the Government 
of India, have been compelled to take over a large number 
of surplus officers. Information is not available as to what 
patent officers have bevn surplus so far as the Govern^ 


ment of India are concerned, but the strain on the finances 
of the Government of West Bengal on account of the sur- 
plus officers will be apparent from the fact announced in 
the Press that out of an estimated budget surplus of ap- 
proximately Rs. 3 crores during the period of 15ih August, 
1947 to 31st March, 1948, Rs. 95 lakhs had to be paid 
each month for the two and a half months of 15th August, 
1947 to 3lBt October,— 4he period during which most of 
these surplus officers could not be absorbed and therefore 
had to be given leave with pay. 

Refugee Problem 

The last, but not the least, point to be discussed is 
the refugee problem. This problem has now assumed such 
great magnitude that ihe expenditure nei^essary for their 
reception and rehabilitation will run into crores and crores 
of rupees. This .problem has two aspects, Jirst, time has 
come to enquire as to who .should be made responsible 
for the lost properties and belongings of the refugees. 
Though it is primarily a political question, still, in the 
economic sphere, it may not be unreasonable for the Govern- 
ment receiving the refugees to claim compensation oo 
their behalf for the losses they have sustained fro-m the 
Government from the lerriltury of which the refugees have 
to come away. The same principle also applies to the 
expenditure incurred on rehabililatiion. As a master ol 
fad, this is no new principle. After the Bihai disturbances, 
the Uicn Government of Bengal claimed tliat the cost of 
maintaining and rehabilitating Bihar refugees in Bengal 
should Im^ bfxrne by the (iovemraeni of Bihai. When ihis 
matter was referred to the Government of India, the then 
Government of India, headed by Pandit Nehru and Mi 
Liaquat AJi Khan, accepted the proposal and introduced 
it on an all-India l>asis. Now if that forniula had boen 
agreed to at that lime by both Congress and the Muslim 
League, there is no reason, why it should not be revived 
again in the context of Indo-Pakistun population transfer. 
Tlihi is all the more necossary in view of the fact that 
huge expenditure by the Government of India on refugees 
from Pakistan is eating up all the reconstruction funds so 
badly needed for developmental purposes. If those funds 
are thus eaten up, there will be a very severe blow at the 
root of India’s economic recovery and progress. In dis^t 
cussing, therefore, the economic relations between India 
and Pakistan it is imipossible to ilgnore this point. Time 
has come to find out a way out. of this sad state of afijairs 
and to see to it that tb6re is no death-blow, because oi 
this problem, to all our prospects of economic reconstruc- 
tion and progress. 

.Summary of the Short-term Problem 
We have discussed some of the important short- 
term problems. What are our main conclusions? Un- 
fortunately, facts of the situation compel us to be a little 
pessimistic in our conclusions. Wc find that 

(1) Pakistan has been getting double-help from 
India and having it both ways in her favour. 

(2) The Agreement that has been concluded is 
likely to place a heavy burden on India without 
^ny apprppiable oorrespopdmg benefit. 
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(3) Over and above this, there is bound to be 
a more w less normal transfer of capital and capital 
goods. 

(4) In addition to all these, there has been a 
panicky flight of capital which has made the money- 
market unstable and uneasy if it has not led to an 
actual big-scale trouble. 

(5) The burden of surplus officers has also 
been^ in some oases, a heavy one. 

(6) Lastly, the huge expenditure on refugees *i8 
eating away the little surplus we could gather as 
our blcuod-price and any talk of economic reconstruc- 
tion will be a pure myth if our surpluses are eaten 
up in this way. 

This is indeed a gloomy piciiire, but it is not an imreal 
picture. Instead of Hying to have a show-down let us 
face facts and try to lackle them lioldly and properly. 

We now pass on to the long-term problems. 

Thk Ix)nc-tebm PnoBLEMs: Economic Relationship 
^ BETWEEN India and Pakistan 

As w-e Iriod to emphasise a! the very beginning, long- 
term problems are dependent more or h^ss \>n two factors. 
The long-term economic relationship between India and 
Pakistan must ultimately depend on the economic make- 
up as also on the economic objective and policy of these 
two States. These are the nuM iniporlaui factors which 
condition long-tcnii developments and set the limit as well 
as the direction of the economic development of any 
country. Secondly, however, Icng-term development dc^ 
pends, though in a lesser degree, upon how we make a 
si-art now. In other wonJs, though long-term develop^ 
merits may change and correct the short-term faolors, yet 
they, in their turn, are dependent, at leant partially, on* 
the short-term factors themselves. 

^ Viewed from this angle, ulrimate economic relations 
between India and Pakistan will depend on their respec- 
tive ewfmnmic make-upe and their econoinjc -objective. But 
economic objective again is the result of a number of 
complex factors arising out of the economic framework 
of the country. Now, what would Imj the likely trends 
of economic policy in these two States? Any reply to this 
question would depend largely on an objective assessment 
of the economic framework of these two Slates and their 
probable economic needs. Let us, therefore, try to evaluate 
the economic strength of each country and find <mt in 
which dJreotjon they are deficient. It is not possible here 
to go into every possible detail and we shall therefore 
examine the main itema. 

(1) Food: Food is the basic necessity of life and India 
has recently been importing food annually to the extent 
of the value of about 100 crores of nipees. According to 
the calculations of the foodgrainis ’Policy Committee 
(1943), the normally deficit provinces were: Assam (De- 
ficit IffXK) tons) Bengal (Deficit .S, 17,000 tons) Bihar 
(Deficit, 2,75,000 tons), Bombay (Deficit 7,64,000 tons) 
Madras (Deficit 3,48,000 tons) and N.-W.FP. (Deficit 
38,000 tops). The normally surplus provinces were: 
Punjab (Surplus 7,54.(XX) tons). United Provinces (Sur- 
plus 69,000 tons), C.P. and Berar (Surplus 2,34,000 tons), 
Orissa (Surplus 1,82,000 tions), Sind, Br. Baluchistan and 


Khairpur State (Surplus 3,28,000 tons) . It will thus be 
seen that apart from the partitioned profrinces of Bengal 
and the Punjab, India has, on the account of -other pro- 
vinces, a net deficit of 14,16,000 tuns whereas Pakistan has, 
on a similar calculation, a net surplus of 2,90,(X)0 tons. 
Now if we correct tliese figures by taking into account the 
si^plus or deficits of the two Bengals and two Punjabs, 
we shall find that the relative position o£ India and Pakis- 
tan will still remain unchanged. If West Bengal is ex- 
pected to be a just self-sufficient province. East Punjab is 
going to be a deficit one. Similarly, if East Bengal, happens 
to be a deficit area. West Punjab will have some surplus 
to spare. So, apart from aeiual figures of tonnage, it is 
quite safe to assume that for «»ome time to come India 
will he a deficit country witJi regard to f*tH)d-siuffs, where- 
as Pakistan will be a surplus one in tliis respect. 

(2) InijMrtatU monCT’crops and rauf- malerialsi Apart 
from food, we shall have also to consider the respective 
position of thesi’: two Sales so far as the important money 
crops and raw materials are coneerAcd. We concentrate 
on jute and cotton. 

Jtitc*: There was introduced in Bengal a jute res- 
triction scheme in order to keep up the price of raw jute 
by limiting the supply. This was an artiificiul restriction on 
the acreage of jute. In our calculation ahoui potential 
jute production we should take the figure.s before the 
introduction of the restriction scheme. We iherefore 
lake the figures for the year 1940 when the restriction 
scheme was not introduced. On that basis we get the 
following figures : 

JtTTE Acreage and Production in 1940 
Jute Acreage 

Area Per cent of Per cent of all 

(1000 acrea) Bengal Total India Total 


West Bengal 

391 

7*9 

6*9 

Eastern Bengal 

4,548 

92*1 

80*2 

Total Bengal 

4,939 

100*0 

87-1 

Bihar 

282 


5-0 

Orissa 

28 


0-4 

Assam (excluding 




Sylhct) 

309 

— 

5-5 

Total Intiian Union 

1010 

— 

;7-8 

Total East Bengal 



81-i 

and Sylhet 

4,595 

— 

Others 

64 


1-1 

Total India 

5,669 

— 

100-0 

Jute Production 



Lakh Baloa 

* Per cent of 

Per cent of all 

a 


Bengal Total 

India Total 

West Bengal 

9-04 

7*9 

6*9 

Eastern Bengal 

105-61 

92*1 

80-1 

Total Bengal 

114*65 

100*0 

87*0 

Bihar 

5-71 

— 

4*3 

Orissa 

0-52 

— 

0*4 

A.ssam (excluding 




Sylhet) 

7-87 

— 

6*0 

Total Indian Union 

23*14 

— 

17*6 

Total East Bengal 




and Sylhet 

106*93. 

— 

8M 

Others 

1*79 

— 

1*3 

Total India 

131*86 

— 

100*0 

* CaleuLitionB in this 

paragraph. 

have been made 

hj Shri Blmal 

Comgr Chofl), W.L.A. (West Bengal) 

ta whom mj thanks are duo. 
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o£ the existing iute-mills; it is oniy natural that the other 
half would, instnad of being located here while depending 
completely on Eastern Pakistan’s jute, find it more profit- 
able and expedient to move to Eastern Pakistan. 

(2) Tiiese remarks apply also, in a modified degree, 
to foreign capital. Some of the foreign capital now in- 
vested in India may move to Pakistan if poesible. New 
capital issues too by foreign countries will henceforward 
be influenced by these considerations and if there is no 
question of transfer of capital here, there will be at least 
a diversion of capital. 

In assessing the economic relationship of India and 
Pakistan these factors should be token into consideration. 
As necessary figures are not available, it is not possible 
to estimate, even roughly, the probable extent of such 
transfer of capital and capital goods. 

Panicky flich'? of Capital and Repercussions on the 
Money Market 

We have referred above to more or less normal trans- 
fers of capital and capital goods that must come in the 
wake of partition. But that is not all. Any study of 
the economic relations between India and Pakistan will 
be unreal and incomplete if we do not refer also to the 
panicky flight of capital and its repercussions on the money 
marhet. Any very accurate assessmeni of tlie magnitude 
of the problem is not possible in the absence of necessary 
figures. Bui it is well-known that the cataclysmic political 
upheavals in Western Pakistan led to such a great flight 
of capital that restTictiotis had to be placed on such flight. 
Fortunately, there has been, as yet, no* such cataclysmic 
upheaval in Eastern Pakistan, but it is also well-known 
that in sphe of the comparative peace, there has been 
considerable flight of capital from Eastern Pakistan to India, 
particularly to West Bengal. Those banks which had their 
assets mainly locked up in the Eastern Pakistan had a 
most difficult time and some of them have virtually col- 
lapsed. Ilopercussions off these flights of capital, such as 
runs on banks and their consequential failure have been 
great, on the money market and they have upset all tlie 
norma] transactions and have produced most undesirable 
and unwanted effeels, though to a limited extent. 

Transfer of Officers and the .Strain on the Bitdcet 

The Government of liuba asked all their officers to 
indicate their choice for India or Pakistan with an option 
to revise their choice within six months. This was agreed 
to by the l^akisLan Government. At the Provincial level, a 
similar option was given by the West Bengal Government to 
all the servants of the provincial Government, wi!4i ilie differ- 
ence that, because of the objection of the Muslim League, 
there cmild not be given hero any option of revising the 
choice within six months. The result has lictm that most 
of the Hindu officers have opted for West Bengal and 
the Gwemment of West Btmgal, and not the Government 
of India, have been compelled to take over a large number 
of surplus officers. Information is not available as to what 
Wtent (iflRcers have bey ‘surplus so far as the Govern- 


ment of India ore concerned, but the strain on the finances 
of the Government of West Bengal on account of the sur- 
pduB officers will be apparent from the fact announced in 
the Press that out of an estimated budget surplus of ap- 
proximately Rs. 3 cFores during the period of 15lh August, 
1947 to 31st March, 1948, Rs. 95 lakhs had to be paid 
each month for the two and a half months of 15th August, 
1947 to 3lBt October,-— the period during which most of 
these surplus officers could not be absorbed and therefore 
had to be given leave with pay. 

Refugee Problem 

The last, but not the least, point to be discussed is 
the refugee problem. This problem has now assumed such 
great magnitude that the expenditure necessary for their 
reception and rehabilitation will run into crores and crorcs 
of rupees. This .problem has two aspects. First, time has 
come to enquire as to who should he made responsible 
for the lost properties and belongings of the refugees. 
Tliough it is primarily u political question, still, in the 
economic spliere, it may not he unreasonable for the Govern- 
ment receiving the refugees to claim compensation oo 
their behalf for the losses they have sustained from the 
Government from tlie territory of which the refugees have 
to come away. Tlie same principle also applies to the 
expenditure incurred on rehabilitatiion. As a ma>ter oi 
fact, this is no new principile. After the Bihar disturbances, 
the then Government of Bengal claimed that the cost of 
maintaining and rehabilitating Bihar refugees in Bengal 
should be borne by the Govemmeru of Biiiar. When this 
matter was referred to the Government of India, the then 
Government of India, headed by Pandit Nehru and Mr. 
Liaquat Ali Khan, ac.copted the proposal and introduced 
it on an all-India basis. Now if that formula had been 
agreed to at that time by both Congress and the Muslim 
League, there is no rcasoin why it should not be revived 
again in the context of Indo-Pakisian population transfer. 
Thia is all the mAve neco-ssary in view of the fact that 
huge expenditure by the Government of India on refugees 
from Pakistan is eating up all the reconstruction funds so 
badly needed for developmental purposes. If those funds 
are thus eaten up, there will be a very severe blow at the 
root o<f India’s economic recovery and progress. In dis^ 
cussing, therefore, the economic relations between India 
and Pakistan it is impossible to i)gnoTe this point. Time 
has come to find out a way out. oi this sad state of afijairs 
and to see to it that there is no death-blow, because ol 
this problem, to all our prospecle of economic reconstruc- 
tion and progress. 

Summary of the Short-term Problem 
Wb have discussed some of the important short- 
term problems. What are our main conclusions? Un- 
fortunately, facts of the situation compel us to be a little 
pessimistic in our conclusions. We find that 

(1) Pakistan has been getting daubl^help from 
India and having it both ways in her favour. 

(2) The Agreement that has been concluded i® 
likely to place a heavy burden on India without 
»By apprepiable ooiTespop4iftg benefit. 
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(3) Over and above this, there is bound to be 
a more or less normal transfer of capital and capital 
goods. 

(4) In addition to all these, there has been a 
panicky flight of capital which has made the rnioncy- 
market unstable and uneasy if it has not led to 
actual big-scale trouble. 

(5) The burden of surplus officers has also 
been^ in some cases, a heavy one. 

(6) Lastly, the huge expenditure on refugees* is 
eating away the little surplus wo could gather as 
our blood-price and any talk of economic reconstruc- 
tion will be a pure myth if our suriduSes are eaten 
up in this way. 

This is indeed a gloomy picture, but it is not an unreal 
picture. Instead of trying to have a show-down lei us 
face facts and try to tackle them boldly and properly. 

We now pass on to the long-term problems. 

The Ix)nc-term Problems: Economic Hhi.ATioNSiiir 
^ BETWEEN India and Pakistan 

As we tried to cmpha«;ise at the very beginning, long- 
term problems are (b^pendem more or less on two factors. 
The long-term economic relatitmship between India and 
Pakistan must ultimately depend on the economic make- 
up as also on the economic ol>iective and policy of these 
two States. These are the nnost important factors which 
condition long-term developments and sot the limit as well 
as the direction of the economic development of any 
country. Secondly, however, loing-tcmi development de- 
pends, though in a lesser degree, upon liow we make a 
start now. In olher words, though long-term de\elopf 
ments may change and correct the short-term factors, yet 
they, in their turn, are dependent, at least partially, on 
the short-term factors themselves. 

• Viewed from this angle, ultimate economic relations 
between India and Pakistan will depend on their respec- 
tive eeonomic make-ups and their economic -objective. But 
economic objective again is the result of a niimbei of 
complex factors arising out of the ecoimmic framework 
of the country. Now; what would be the likely trends 
of economic policy in these two St ales 7 Any reply to this 
question would depend largely on an objective assessment 
of the economic framework o-f these two Slates and their 
probable economic needs. Let us, therefore, try to evaluate 
the economic strength of each country and find out in 
which direction they are deficient. It is not possible here 
to go into every possible detail and wc sliall therefore 
examine the main items, 

(1) Food* Food is the basic necessity of life and India 
has recently been importing food annually to tlie extent 
of the value of about 100 crores of rupees. According to 
the calculations of ihe foodgraias iPolicy Committee 
(1943), the normaUy deficit provinces were: Assam (De- 
ficit 14000 tons) Bengal (Deficit 5,17,000 tons) Bihar 
(Deficit, 2,75,000 tons), Bombay (Deficit 7,64.000 tons) 
Madras (Deficit 3,48,000 tons) and N.-W.FP. (Deficit 
38,000 tops). The niormally surplus provinces were: 
Punjab (Surplus 7,54,000 tons), United Provinces (Sur- 
plus 69,000 tons), C.P. and Berar (Surplus 234.000 tons), 
Qnssa (Surplus 132.000 tons), Sind, Br. Bsluchi^tan uui) 


Khairpur State (Surplus 338i000 tons) . It will thus be 
seen that apart from the partitioned prcijtrincoB of Bengal 
and the Punjab, Indila has, on the account of other pro- 
vinces, u net deficit of 14,16,000 tons whereas Pakistan has, 
on a similar calrululion, u net surplus of 2,90,000 tons. 
Now* if wc correct these figures by taking into account the 
sifrplus or deficits of the two Bengals and two Punjabs. 
we shall find tliat the relative position of India and Pakis- 
tan will still remain unchanged. If West Bengal is ex- 
pected to be a just self-sufficient province. East Punjab is 
going to be a deficit one. Similarly, if East Bengal ^happens 
to be a deficit area. West Punjab wUl have some surplus 
to spare. So, apart from actual figures of tonnage, it is 
quite safe to assume that for ^^omc time to come Indift 
will Ijc a deficit country with regard to f.ood -stuffs, where- 
as Puki-slan will be a surplus one in this respect. 

(2) Important money-crops and ram- materials: Apart 
from fo(»d, wc shall have also to consider the respective 
|>osition of these two Sales so far as the important money 
cnxps and raw materials are conecrAed. We concentrate 
on jute and cotton. 

Jtitc*: There was introduced in Bengal a jute res- 
triction scheme in order to keep up tlie price of raw jute 
by limiting the supply. This was an ariificial restriction on 
the acreage of jute. In our calculation abo<ui potential 
jute production we should lake the figures before the 
introduction of the restriction scheme. Wc therefore 
take the figures for the year 19*10 when the restriction 
scheme was not introduced. On that basis we get the 
following figuies : 

Jute Acreage and Pboduction in 1940 
Jute Acreage 

Aroa Per cent of Per cent of all 



(1000 acre*) 

Bengal Total 

India Total 

Went Bengal 

391 

7*9 

6*9 

Eastern Bengal 

4.548 

92*1 

80*2 

Total Bengal 

4,939 

100*0 

87*1 

Bihar 

282 

— 

50 

Orissa 

28 

— 

0*4 

Assam (excluding 
Sylhct) 

309 


5*5 

Total Indian Union 

1010 


;7-8 

Total East Bengal 
and Sylhet 

4395 


81 -i 

Others 

64 

— 

11 

Total India 

5,669 

— 

1000 

Jute Production 

Per cent of all 


Lakh Baloa 

• Per cent of 

West Bengal 

9*04 

Bengal Total 

7*9 

India Total 

6*9 

Eastern Bengal 

105 >61 

92*1 

80*1 

Total Bengal 

114*65 

100*0 

87*0 

Bihar 

5*71 

— 

4*3 

Orissa 

0-52 

— 

0*4 

Assam (excluding 
Sylhct) 

7*87 


60 

Total Indian Union 

23*14 


17*6 

Total East Bengal 
and Sylhet 

106*93 


81*1 

Others 

1*79 


1*3 

Total India 

131*86 


100*0 


* Caleulationa In thia paraRraph^have been made by Shrl Btmal 
Cumiur Cbo^, M,U-A. (West Benial) whom my UMiika Sto dam 
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It 'vrould appear from the above? table that Indian 
Union is at presimt capable of producing annually abont 
23.4 lakh balcR. ll is esiimatcd that the capacity 
of the existing mills is about 60 lakh bales each year. 
According to rerlain calculations, it would be sufficient 
for the purposes of the Indian thiion if she gets 30 lakh 
bales annually. If these calculations are correct, the short- 
age of jute bales in the Indian Union will be to the extent 
of 6.8 lakh bales annually. If some of the fallow lands 
and cultivable wastes in West Bengal and other jute-grow- 
ing provinces in the Indian Union can be brought under 
jute cultivation, the deficit ran easily be wiped out. But 
the limiting factor in this respect will be the supreme 
demand for more food. Extension of jute cultivation in 
these circumstances will depend on to what cximt land 
can be released or diverted from fof-d crops. The pros- 
peets of such release or diversion do not appear to he 
wry high at the present moment. It would therefore be 
safe to assume that India will be short u’n her j<ite re»- 
sources, but certainly not to the extent she is generally 
supposed to be. 

Cotton: Detailed figures are not available, but it ap- 
pears that India will be more adversely afTected in cotton 
than in jute. In 19.39-4B, the Puniab prndueed 10.17,000 
bales (400 lbs. each) of cotton, Sind 3,00 (XK) bales and 
the bT.-W.F.P. 3,000 bales. Tire area under cotton in 
the three provinces was 26,41,10.‘>, 8.34,390 and 17,331 
acres respectively. Tliesc three provinces thins produced 
13,29.000 bales out of a total 33^11.000 bales produced in 
India, or about 39.3 per cent of the, total. After the parti- 
tion of the Punjal), the, n'sources of Pjikistan will he less. 
But the same difficulties arise in the ease ^of cotton as of 
Jute. Cotton Textile Mills are mninlv in India; of 380 
cotton textile mills with over 10 lakh spiudlfw and over 
2 lakh looms that were in existence in India in 1938-39, 
no more than 7 mills with alxrut 72,000 spindles and less 
than 2000 looms were in the Punjab and Sind, there being 
none in the N.-W.r.P. and Baluchistan. 

(3) Industrial Resources and Industries Paten tid : 
A detailed discussion on this point i^ perhaps unnecessary. 
It will be generally agreed that though certain raw- 
materials. including minerals, are available in small quanti- 
ties in Pakistan, an overwhelmingly maior share of in- 
dustrial rcsoure(?s and industrifts potential has come id 
India. In fart, this great difference in the industrial roJ 
smiree and industrial potential makes the^eeonomic i-lruc- 
tur© and economic framework of the two different Slates 
entirely different. This is also the main rcaflon why the 
economic development of India and the economic develop- 
ment of Pakistan will not prorced along tlie same lines, 
for the two States are not at the same ©tage of economic 
^evolution. • 

Possible Lines of Develoument : Economic Facts and 
Economic Policy 

As we have already indicated, the economic relation- 
ship between India and Pakistan will ultimately depend on 
the basic economic {ratu|work of the two countries and 


the fundamental economic polioilBs they would be com- 
pelled to follow in order to develop their resources fully. 
This leads us to the following questions: 

(1) What would be the basic economic frame- 
work of the two States for some time to come 7 

(2) Would their economies be complementary 
or competing.? 

(3) What would be the effee^ of the short-termi 
economic consequences of partition on the long- 
term policies 7 

(4) What should be our economic policy ? 

Let us examine these questions. 

(1) The Basic Economic Frameufork: It is not pos- 
sible to discuss here, except in the briefest outlines, the 
basic economic frameworks of India and Pakistan. As we 
have tried to indicate above, India and Pakistan are not 
at the same stage of ecomomic developments. Pakistan is 
piKir in raw-materials, industries anil capital — poor al least 
in a relative if not in an absolute sense- -while India is, 
at least comparatively ©peaking, in a belter position. 
While Pakistan is yet in that agronomic stago where raw- 
materials and ?ood-stuffs have to be sent abroad to get 
capital, capital goods and even eonsumption goods, India 
has just emerged out of that stage and is on the thresh-t 
hold of an industrial regeneration. As we have tried to 
analyse above, Pakistan will have siuoe fotml-sluffs and 
perhaps some raw-malcrials to sell. But India, for some 
time to come, will have hardly anything to spare. As al- 
ready indicated, India will have shoriages all round. She 
is now a food-importing country and she shall continue to 
be so Hot some thne to come; she shall be needing capital 
goods without importing foreign capital. This means that 
she docs not get her atorling dues, she shall have tJol 
further tighten her hell to secure capital goods from 
abroad. Tliere is ihiis no possibility of importing large 
quantities of consumers’ goods abroad, for with our scanty 
resources of foreign exchange, capital goods will certainly 
have priority over consumption goods in the list of our 
imports. Whatever consumer goods are manufactured in 
India are not even sufficient for her own purpose and 
she has hardly anything to spare. In these circumstances, 
India herself will be in all-round want with practically 
nothing to spare. Pakistan, on the other hand, has not 
yet reached this stage of economic development and she will 
he willing lo import foreign capital for developmental 
purposes, even in a oontrolled manner; she shall have to 
bo dependent, at least for some lime to come, not only for 
capital goods but also for fionsumers’ goods; she shall also 
be dompelled to import those raw-materials from other 
countries which she is in absoluite need of. 

(2) Would the economies of India and Pakistan be 
complementary?'. Having regard to the above facts, it 
would be clear that the economies of India and Pakistan 
will not be complementary. India has almost nothing to 
give to Pakistan, for she has not much to spare and the 
little she may have to spare may be required by her for 
obtaining goods, specially capital goods, from abroad. 
Pakistan can sell her surplus fnod-stuffs to India, but 
having regard to the fact that food-sluffs will practically 
be her only saleable commodity in the international mar- 
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ket, it is doubtful whetber Pakistan will not be more 
uixiouB to sell that fcNud-stufi; to a highly industrial 
country which can give her capital and manufactures 
rather than to India wliich is in far greater difiGLCuliies. 
Chances therefore are that there will be very little com- 
mon field of transactions and inter-change between Pakis- 
tan and India in their pursuit of policies of economic 
development and as such it is futile to expect that their 
economies will he compiementary, at least for some time 
to come. 

(3) Effects aj shortterm events on Iona-term policy: 
We have tried to indicate ulnove llic basic ecoiioinic hlruc- 
ture of the two Slates and the basic features of their 
Dconjomy. Before we proceed to pass a final judgment on 
this matter, it would be ].>ecessary to examine I he pussibJe 
effects of sluorl-term events on hing-teriii policy. In our 
discussion of tho shorl-Lorm problems we have analysed 
the main features of the it'cent agreement as also luive 
discussed certain other immediate problems. Apart from 
the huge burden they would immediately place on the 
shoulders of the Ooverninent of India, they would pio- 
duce one result which will very vitally aff«!Ct our long- 
term pueitioii. It will be noticed that during the war, the 
huge, though uitific;ia1, purchases from India resulted in 
a vcr>' favourable trade balance lor India; but with the 
cessation of hostilities those purchases have stopped and 
the trade balance is gradually going against India. The 
following table, selected from data in the Reserve Bank 
Reij>ort on Currency and Finance, 1946-47 would make the 
trend clear : 

Balance of Trade {in lakhs of rupees) 



1944 

1945 

1946 

Imports 

1,80,90 

2,37,54 

2,62,58 

Exports (Excluding 

re-exports) 

2.18,84 

2.18,13 

2,77,55 

Balance (excluding 

re-export^) 

-1-37,94 

-19,41 

+14,97 

This means that India is already 

in a 

position of 


relative disadvantage and if she has to secure a surplus 
for making payment for further imports willmut depend- 
ing on more foreign capital, she would have to make tre- 
mendous efforts to secure dial surplus. Now, the agree- 
ment that has been concluded, us also the other events that 
have happened, have combined to make her difliculi posi- 
tion more difficult, even from the long-term point of view. 

Professor Vakil of Buimbay has, in a recent statement 
made the following calculations : 

“Eot the next few years Pakistan will have no 
re^onsibility for making any pay^’ment regarding its 
agreed liabilities. In the meantime the Indian 
Union will continue to pay interest lo the holders 
of Government securities in Pakistan. The gross 
payment on account of interest on all kin(& of 
debts as budgeted for undivided Ind.a for 1947-48 
was more than Rs. 68 crorcs. Even allowing for a 
most conservative estimate that only one-tenth of 
the hoWers of Government securities are in Paki- 
stan, the payment of interest to such holders will 
be about Re. 7 crores a year. This means that the 
Indian Union will have to export to Pakistan goods 
and senrioes worth this amount during the coming 
yaaii without any equivalent. Now after four years, 


. Pakistan will begin payment to Lidia. It is esti- 
mated that tlie liabilities of Pukistdn will be about 
400 crores, and the repayment of the amount over 
a period of 50 years together with interest will mean 
{paying annually about 15 crores.’* 

In Professur Vakil's opinion there will tlien be a net 
receipt by India of Ks. B crores, but for the present there 
will be unilateral payment by India to the extent of Rs. 7 
mores. But having regard to the fuel that intcr-govern- 
mental debts arc hardly repaid (India has not yet received 
her dues from Burma), it is very doubtful wliellier tlie 
dues from Pakistan will ever he received. 

Ah we have not got the details ol Pridcssor Vakil’s 
calculations, it is not known how he has arrived at the 
hgurc o-f Rs. 15 crores. Bui it Rs. 400 crorcs be the total 
liability of Pakistan and if lliis has to be paid back in 
filly equal annual iusialmenls with some interest charges, 
say at two or three per cent, chances aie that the annual 
iiistaknciiL will he more in the neighbourhood of Rs. B 
crores lliun ol 15 crores. If this he true, then the position 
will be that India will be paying Rs. 7 crores and getting 
only Rs. 8 croies which uill be a very nairow luaigin in- 
deed. Now whatever be the ai'tual figures, the main con- 
clusions are obvious. The ecoiioinic rclalionship between 
India and Pakistan for some years to come will be one 
of uniluteial pa>mcnt by India,-- and that at u lime when she 
will probably have an adverse balance of trade even without 
her payment to Pakistan. Secondly, even when instalments 
will begin eoiiung in — -if they begin to ci^me in at all — 
India 'Will iiol have any margin worth the name with 
which to ease hex difi'ieult trade position. This problem 
would be more and more aggiavuled because of the nature 
o-f tlieir economic structuies. As their economics are not 
complementary, India cannot receive from Pakistan, if she 
can receive anything at all, any cuiniiiodity which will 
be helpful for her economic dc>elopnieiit. As in tiie case 
of Geruiiin roparations, two sources would only remain 
open for India. First, she can tnke, only for the sake of 
taking, such coniniodilies as winild either be of no real 
value to her, lir wc»uld actually damage her owp raw 
materials market, or she shall have to continue giving 
fresh loans to Pakistan just to enable her to make her 
annual payments to India. In cither case India would be 
the loser. 

(4) What should be our economic policy? What 
should then be (jjjir economic policy with regard to Pakis- 
tan? Wi: have already tried to indicate the nature of the 
problems, both short-term and long term. The nature 
of the policy lo be followed both in the sliort-teim and in 
the long-term beaiiues clear from the nature of ihe prob- 
lems themselves. The main items of policy may be enu- 
merated briefly as follows : 

Short-term : 

(1) Adoption of a uiiiforjn policy both at the Central 
and Provincial levels; 

(2) Inclusion of all assistance given by the Province 
to Pakistan within the scope (jf the All-India agreement; 

(3) Settlement regarding th^cost of maintaining re- 
fugees and the cost of their rehabilitation, if possible, so- 
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eoi’ding to the (formula agreed to by the Nehru-liaqaat 
Ali Cabinet; 

( 4 ) Careful control of panic^ flights of capital and 

to all banks which are in difficulty on this 

•ooonnt; 

(5) Avoidance as far as possible, of unilateral pay- 
ments in the coming years; if possible, arrangements should 
be made so that the Pakistan Government mobili&es the 
securities of the Government of India held by her nationals 
and exchanges them for Pakistan securities of equal value. 
The Pakistan Government should then hand over the 
Government of India securities to the Government of 
Indian Union, the liabilities oif Pakistan to that extent 
being treated as cancelled. This should be done imme- 
diately, before the economic conditions in Pakistan become 
something very different fnorn the economic conditions 
here. 

Loni$4erm : 

(1) Decisions about monetary policy. As the Pakis- 
tan Government is going to have a separate currency, what 
would be the relation of our un^ of account with their 
unit of account ? 

(2) Decision about fiscal relations, particularly fiscal 
policy. A customs union has been suggested by some 
economisis, but that would not work in view of possible 
political relations as also of the difference in the economic 
atructures and possible economic policies. 

(3) Realisation, if possible, of all dues within a shorter 
period. 


COMCLUJSION 

We have tried toi discuss above the main featur6§ 
of the economic relationship between India and Pakistan 
and we have also tried to indiicate certain lines of policy 
in view of the immediate and ultimate problems. In doing 
so, we have tried to confine ourselves to an objective 
economic analysis of the situation. But in conclusion we 
may again, point out that all economic calculations and 
forecast in the matter may be upset by political developments. 
The recent coniroiversy over the iiuposition of a customs 
duty on jule by Pakistan or over the promised financial 
assistance to Pakistan are cases in point. We cannot for- 
get that the State of Pakistan has been born, not out of 
a spirit of friendship, but out of spite. Just as man has* 
to suffer from tlie original sin, it is tow> much to expect 
that Pakistan will be able, at least for some time to come, 
to escape the limitations of its birth. At least recent 
events do not give us any ground for such expectation. 
Economic polky is hound to be linked up, in these cir- 
cumstances, with political factors and wc must always 
remember that even if what is justified in normal economic 
theory, may not he sanclioneil, in this case, by political 
prudence. The usual flight of abstract economic ideas 
therefore cannot but remain anchored here to the hard 
ground of realism. And in these days of historical inter- 
pretation of every aspect of life, we would not lose any- 
thing- -rather we would gain evor>lhing— by having eco- 
nomic theory conditioned by prwssible social trends.* 

• Tbiij puper wa» writtcu long huforo the wriirr’* aMUinptiun 
^office Minister, West Bengal Governmunt, and presents his individual 
view# only. 


TWO NATIONS ? 

A Peep into the Racial History of the Population of North-Western India 

By NANIMADHAB CHAUDHUIU, m.a. 


India has been divided on two nations theory. Without 
discuiwing the question what are the different elements 
(that compose a nation it may be conceded that race 
is one of them. After the division of India on two 
nations theory it will be instructive to analyse briefly 
the racial composition of the population of North- 
Western India comprising territories now included 
Pakistan, Kashmir and the tribal belt between Paki- 
stan and Afghanistan. 

A brief reference may be made at the outset to the 
infiltration of foreign racial elements into India froin 
the rise and expansion of Islam up to the time of the 
establishment of the power of the Mughals in India. 

Two great victories, first at Kadisiya (637 A.C.) 
and next at Nehavend (641 A.C.), made the Arabs 
masters of Persia and the fugitive last Sassaniau 
emperor suffered the same fate as did the last Achae- 
meniau emperor. After the loss of tihcir freedom tlie 
Persians suffered the suppression of their old religion. 
Persia became an lalanvc country. Within 644, when 
Khalif Omar died, Mesopotamia, Syria, Palestine 
Egypt liad fallen to the Arab arms. This marked for 


the time being llie wcslwuid expansion of the victo- 
rious Arab forces. 

After the battle t>f Nehavc'iid the Arab army 
spread eastwards from Persia. Western Afghanistan 
was oeeupied and llerat became one of the principal 
cities of the Moslem world. Further eastern expansion 
through Afghanistan towards India was blocked first 
by the Buddhist Shahi .kings of Kabul who were suc- 
ceeded by the Hindu Shahi kings of Ohind. 'llhe 
Barenis rock inscription in Mastuj records that about 
9(X) A.C. the inhabitants of the surrounding country 
were Buddhists and under the sway of Jaipal, king ot 
Kabul. The Arab plan of conquest of India through 
the northern pa.sses did not materialise. 

The tide of Arab expansion to the east checked in 
the north of India tried to effect a breach in the wall 
of India’s defence in the west. It reached Mekran ^ 
Baluchistan about 643 but was resisted by hie Jats of 
Jhalawan. Jhalawan form<^ a part of the kingdom o! 
Sind which extended from the sea to Multan and from 
the desert to the hills of Baluchistan^ By 705 an out- 
post was established in Mekran. After lepeated 
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attacks from the sea against Sind had failed an army 
was sent under one Budmeen to attack Tutta. This 
army was defeated. In 711 Mahomed bin Kasim at the 
head of a body of Assyrian cavalry launched an attack 
on Tutta proceeding by the route of Shiraz and 
Mekran. King Dahir with his big army composed ol 
Mooltanis, Sindhis and Rajputs fell fighting and the 
Arabs penetrated into the country as far east .as 
Multan. The Arab power did not extend beyo-nd this 
limit in the west. Thus Arabs were expelled from Sind 
by Mahmud of Ghazni. Next it became a part of the 
Delia empire. Early in the 14th century Yadubamsi 
Sumra Rajputs of Sind established themselves in power 
in the country. The Sumras were succeeded by the 
Samma Rajputs. According to Ferishta, the Sumra 
dynasty ruled for five centuries. This would mean that 
they rose in power about a century after the Arab 
conquest. The Samma dynasty lasted till 1620. 

The Arabs did not succeed in penetrating far into 
or getting an effective foothold in India during the 
centuries of their biggest conquests. Arab mendiants 
later established a colony at Quilon but the Mapilias 
whose origin is traced to these settlers are confined to 
a small strip of the West coast. 

The nortli-westcrn gates of India were opened with the 
rise of the Turkish dynasty of Ghazni. The defeat at the 
battle of Liimghan (979) cost king Jaipal of the Punjab 
all the territories west of the Indus, Pesliawar became 
the seat of the government of the conquered territories. 
Afghans and Afghnaised Turks known as Khalji.s began 
to enlist in the army of Siibuktugecn. In the second 
battle of Peshawar (1908) king Anandapal of Lahore 
was defeated by Mahmood with an army composed of 
Arabian horse, Turks, Afghans and Khaljis. In 1020-21 
Lahore fell and a Moslem governor was appointed 
there. Towards the end of the century the Ruljook 
Turks drove the descendants of Mahmood of Ghazni 
from their ancestral kingdom and Lahore became the 
capital of the last Ghazni kings. 

With tJie victories of the Ghori Afghans who were 
converted to Islam after the seizure of Ghor by the 
house of Ghazni (1010) the whole of northern India 
including the Gangetic plains, western India and parts 
of central India were opened to the mixed hordes of 
military adventurers of Afghan, Turkish, Persian and 
Mongol origins, whom the pressure of the Mongols 
forced out of Transoxiana and Afghanistan. 

During the reign of Altamish, the Mongol hordes 
burst upon India for the first time under Chengiz 
Khan and Lahore was sacked. This marked the begin- 
ning of intermittent forays by the Mughals or Mon- 
gols across the borders of India which iopreased 
frequency and volume as time passed. To the court of 
Gheias-ood-deen Bulban flocked the dethroned kings of 
Turkistan, Transoxiana, Khorassan, Irak Ajemi, Azar- 
baijan, Ifen and other countries whom the arms of 
Ohengiz Khan and his successors had forced to flee 
from their countries. 

Towards thp end of the reign of Gheia8-oed*<leen 


Bulban, Mughal soldiers of fortune sufcreeded in esta- 
blishing themselves at the court as ii ijval in power to 
the Khaljis. 

The rise of the Khaljis to power opened tire 
Deccan to the Central Asian adventurers who coiu- 

S andcd the mixed armies of the Delhi kings. During 
e reign of Alla-ood-deen Klialji, the Mughals made 
furious onslaughts in great strength again and again, 
pushing up to the gates of Delhi in some of these 
attacks. By the order of the king, 16,000 Mughals, who 
were in the following ot ihe king at Delhi, we^e mabsa- 
cred in one day. All tlie same, the power of the 
Mughals increased and the ameer juddedas or newly 
converted Mughal officers in the employ of the kings 
of Delhi proclaimed their independence ii. different 
provinces. There was a considerable body of Mughals 
in the army of the first Lody Afghan king of Delhi. H 
is interesting to note that these mercenaries took 
hiirvicc under Shahbani Beg, the Uzbeg chief, who 
drove Babur from his ancestral kingdom and they al«o 
fought Babur on several CKicasions. The quarrels and 
rivalries among Afghan provincial governors paved the 
way for Babur who had both Turkish and Mongol 
blood in his veins. 

After the battle of Panipat (1526) Babur announced 
his determination not to quit Hiudusthan as his ances- 
tor Teimur had done. The rival Afghan^ war lords 
realised the situation a little too late. 

Large-scale infiltration into India of Central Asian 
hordes of military adventurers of misf^ellaneous origins 
practically ceased with the esUiblishmont of the Chaga- 
tai power in India. Akbar had to reconquer the country 
from mixed Afghan, Turkish and Mughal war lords and 
he turned to the children of tin.* soil for support and 
assistance. 

Later inva.sioiis of Nadir Shah and Ahmed Shah 
Durrani were of no consequence in resptvct of race 
infiltration. 

There is no record in history to show that during 
the long period covered by the survey above there 
was any considerable, systematic race movement from 
Central Asia to India. The invasions of the Ghazni 
and Ghor kings were of little importance from Ihe 
point of view of the racial history of the people ol 
India. Tlie invaders withdrew to Ghazni and Glior with 
their armies composed of Tajiks, Turks and various 
Afghan tribes, •occasionally with a sprinkling of Arab 
horsemen, carrying away huge loot and a large number 
of captives including females as slaves. There were 
of course large-scale conversions affecting entire tribes 
or communities such as the conversion of the Gukkurs 
of Western Punjab, the Mewatis or Mco.s of Gurgaon, 
Alwar, etc., but these conversions had political objrc.ts, 
namely, gaining local allies, raising local recruits and 
sowing the seeds of disruption among the enemy ranks. 
There is nothing to show that there was any change in 
this state of things after Babur settled down in Hindu- 
sthan. The monarchs of tlys house freely recruited 
troops from amongst Hindus amd Indian Moslems and 
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the recruitment ^ of foreigners to their armies decreased 
■proportionately, i 

It is very curious but it is a fact that all the 
invasions mentioned above and the predominance ol 
Moslem political power for nearly six centuries in the 
country did not affect the racial character of the 
populations of N.-W. India and tribal areas. There has 
been probably some racial mixture at the upper levels 
of the Moslem society but for the bulk of the con* 
^■eried people it has been uo more than a change of 
religion. This is amply proved by what follows. 

The populations of N.-W. India and tribal terri- 
tories belong ethnologically to one predominant type, 
the long-headed type. It is mix<'d in certain areas, 
namely, Baluchistan, Sind and some territories in the 
Hindukush with other types. To this predominant typo 
belong the Pathans, the Rajputs, the Jats, the Gujars 
and the Kashmiris. Thie» type is dominant in the 
Punjab, in N.-W. India, in the tribal territories ; 
be3H>nd the tribal belt it extends into Afghanistan ; 
south and east of the Punjab it is the dominant type 
in Rajputana and Western U. P.; it is found also in 
Baluchistan, Sind, Central India aud eastern U. P. 

This type has been called Indo- Aryan by Sir Her- 
bert Risley, Indo- Afghan by some others and other 
anthropologists have their own favourite names. With 
these different names, with controversies about the 
origin of the type and proportions of the admixture of 
other strains with the type it is unnecessary to concern 
ourselves here. 

Tribal territories may be taken up first. The 
Paihan represents the dominant type in these terri- 
tories. 

It is admitted now that the Pathans or Pakhtiins 
are aborigines of these parts of India. The Pakhtun 
people are mentioned by the Greek historians under 
the name Pactyae and it is possible that the Pakthas, 
mentioned along with Sibas, Alinas, Visanins, etc., as 
enemies of the Arj'as and described as cattle-lifters m 
Ihe Rigveda arc none other than the Pakhtuns, Ot 
the four divisions of the Pakhtun people mentioned by 
the Greek writers the Gandarii have been identified 
with the Yusufzai, Mohmand and other tribes of the 
Peshawar valley, I be Aparytae with the Afridis, the 
Satragyddae with the Khatak and the Dadae with the 
Dadi. In the early years of the Christian era, it has 
been said, the Pukhtiina held the whblc of the Safed 
Koh and northern Sulernan ranges from the Indus to 
the Helmond and from Swat and Jelalabad to Peshin 
and Qtietta. The Afghans have spread into their coun- 
try. The Afridi and the Khatak hold now only a small 
portion of their original territorios, the Dadi have 
been absorbed by the Kakars held to I5e of Scythian 
origin. 

The history of the Gi^ndarii is interesting. About 
5tb centui-y, dislodged from their original homes in the 
Peshawar valley and the neighbouring hills the Gandarii 
who were Buddhists at tjie time, moved in a body to 
the Helmond valley w^}ere they founded a city known 


as Gandhar. Here they mingled with the people of 
Ghor, held by some to be Tajik, by others to be of 
Turkish extraction, were converted to Islam by Arab 
missionaries and the mixed people came to be known 
as Afghans. In the 15th century, the Gandhari re- 
presented by the Yusuf sai, Mohmand, etc., re-entered 
their original country. The Yusuf zai spread also to Dir, 
Swat and Buner, driving the original inhabitants of 
these areas into Dir and Swat Kohistan. The Afridi 
were converted to Islam by Shahab-ood-deen Ghori. 

The Pakhtuns were not, however, the only early 
Indian people inhabiting these territories. The Tanaoli 
of the Urash plains or Fakhli and the Dilazaks, now 
admitted into the tribal fold of the Pal bans, were not 
originally Pathans. Tlio original Swati people regarded 
as a race of Hindu origin, ruling ihe whole country 
from Jheliim to Jelalabad, were driven by the Yusuf- 
zais into Kafiristan and Hazara in the 15lh century. 
The Torwis, Garhwis and Gujars now found in the 
Bashkar of Dk* and Swat Kohistan arc said to be their 
descendants. Both the Bashkar and Kashkar (Dir 
Valley) liave a (‘oiiaiderable Gujar population. The 
original Swati people are identified with the Degan, 
the early Hindu inhabitants of N.-E. Afghanistan now 
found scattered in Kuner, Bajaur, Lughman and Nin- 
grahar. The Waziris and Mashuds, now rcigarded as 
Pathans, are held to be of Rajput origin. 

Round tile nucleus of the original Pakhtun tribes 
iiave gatliered non-Palhan elements of Indian origin 
like the above and various tribes of mixed Afghan, 
Turkish and other origins like the Karlarui of the 
Kurrani agency, the Bhittani, the Kakar, the Pani, etc. 

In the N.-W. F. Province, the Pathaii is still the 
dominant tribe but non-Pathan tribes of Hindu origin 
begin to appear in strength. Hindu castes from the 
Punjab are found scattered in the districtH. In Hazara, 
the Pathans are far nutnumberod by tlu' Gujars, Awans, 
Kharrals, etc. They are all Moslems. The Awans are 
held to be of Jat and the Kharrals of Rajput or^gbi. 
In Peshawar, the Patbaus are about 51 per cent of the 
total population and the rest is composed of Moslem 
Awans, Gujars, Baghbans, etc., who are regarded as 
Hindki, and Hindus and Sikhs. The Awans appear in 
Kohat and Bnnnu along with Jats and Rajputs (Mos- 
lem). In Dera Ismail Khan, the Pathans are about 
31 per cent and the rest are Balocha, Rajputs, Awans 
and Jats. etc. The Rajputs, Jats. Awans are Moslem. Of 
the converted tribes in the N.-W. F. Pro-vine© the 
Awans are most numerous, followed by the Gujars and 
next by the Rajputs and the Jats in strength. 

In Western Punjab in all the districts Moslems 
arc in big majority over Hindus and Sikhs, but this 
Modem majority is mostly composed > of converted 
Rajputs, Jats, Gujars, Awans, Araiiis, Khokars, etc. The 
river valleys of the western plains and the western 
hills including the Salt Range were held Punwar 
and Bhatti Rajputs. In the 11th century Mahmud of 
Ghazni fought a hard-won battle with the Bhatti king 
Bejee Ray who held the Salt Range country. The dials, 
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Tiwanas and Giiebs were Punwar Rajputs who were 
converted by Baba Farid of Pak Pattan. The Khcduirs, 
Wattu, Gadiin, etc., are held to be of Rajput origin. 
The Gukkurs of Jhelum and Rawalpindi are held to 
be of Rajput origin. Mohamed Kasim Perishta the 
historian says that they inhabited the countiy along 
the banks of the Neelab (Indus) up to the foot of the 
Sewalik and cut off all communications betwee'n 
Peshawar and Multan, and practised unheard-of cruel- 
ties on the Mahomcdans. The Gukkurs and “most of 
the infidels who inhabited the moimtaing between 
Ghizni and Indiis were also converted, some by force, 
some by persuasion” at the time of Mahmud of 
Ghazni. Mahmud was mordered by Hindu Gukkurs. 

The name of Gujarat in Rawalpindi division comes 
from the Gujars who form some 15 per cent of tlie 
population of the district at the present time while the 
Jats are about 25 per cent. They are mainly Moslem. 
In Mianwali, the Jals who form more than 32 per cent 
of the population and the Rajimta are m'ainly Moslem 
wdjile the Awans are all Moslem. In Muzaffargarh, the 
Jats who form mior<‘ than 29 per cent of the popula- 
tion and the Rajputs are mainly Moslem, the Arains 
are all Moslem. In Dcra Ghazi Khan, the Jats who 
form more* than 25 per cent are mainly Moslem aud 
nearly all the Hajputs nro Moslem. In Gujranwala, the 
Jats who are 27 per cent are mainly Moslem, In 
Lahore, Amritsar and some other places the Jats are 
Moslem and Sikli, in other areas the Rajputs, Jats 
and Awans, etc., arc mainly Moslem. The Gujars, Jats 
and Rajputs in Rialk 9 t are mainly Moslem. 

In Ambala and Jullundhur divisions, the Hindus 
anjl Sikhs arc in majority and the percentage of 
Moslems among Jats falls but the percentage ot 
Moslems among Rajputs and Gujars continues to bo 
high. In Karnal nearly 70 per cent of the Rajputs are 
Ranghar Moslems. Over two-thirds of the Rajputs iu 
Hissar, Ambala. Ludhiana, Ferozpore arc Moslems. 
The Khokars claim Rajput origin and the Awans who 
observe many Hindu customs are all Moslem. The 
Meos are found in Gurgaon, Alwar and Bharatpur. 
After the conversion of the Jadun Rajput rulers of 
Mewat in the 12th century, the Meos were soon con- 
verted en masse. Tliey gave trouble . constantly to the 
Delhi rulers and Ferishta records that Ghias-ood-deen 
Bulban massacred 100,000 of the.m in a single battle. 

To turn westwards to Baluchistan and Sind from 
tthe Punjab. 

In Baluchistan, the Med, Jat, Brahui and Baloch 
are the most important tribes. A number of Afghan 
tribes and Kakar Pathans have penetrated into the 
country. The Kakars are held to be of Scythian origin, 
which means that they are allied to the Baloch tuid 
the Brahui, though they have absorbed the Dadi branch 
of the Pakhtun race. Scythian origin is attributed to 
the Meds ^ho are found also in Sind and are related 
to the Mhers, Mahaie, Muhanas, etc. They have been 
converted ila Baluchistan and Sind. The Jats, also con- 
verted, are numiyouB in Kacchi and Lag Bela. The 


Brahuis arc a mixed people with very strong Jat 
elements in some of the tribes. Three^ largest Brahui 
tribes are by themselves classed as Jadgal meaning Jat'. 
The BalocliH are a mixed people, Iranian elements 
mixing with the dominant type of North-Western 
Inliia, probably represented here by the Jats. This 
Iranian element is represented further south by the 
Hindu population of Gujerat, South Maratha country, 
Goorg, Kannada country. 

In Sind, the early inhabitants of the count ry» 
•namely, Sumra and Summa Rajpuis have been con- 
verted. The Jat«> have come from Kacchi. The Numrias 
held to b(' of Rjijput origin have also come from Sind. 
Tlic Muhanas arc identified with the Baluchistan Mods 
and .«o are the Mahars of Sukkur and Larkana. The 
Memans are descendants of the Lohanas converted to 
Islam at Tutta in the 15th centiir>'. The Sodha Rajputs 
r»f Thar and Parkar have not been converted and the 
bulk of the Hindu population of the province is 
Lohana. 'J'he Khojas and Bohras were converted by 
Pir Kadniddin. Some of the Hindu elemental of the 
■popul.ition. the Kolis. Dheds. etc., have come from the 
east. There are Brahiu-* and Baloch« from Baluchistan. 

The Kaslimirig belong to the predominant long- 
headed type of North-Western India. About 78 per cent 
of the population of Kashmir are Moslems. There are 
Hindu Rajputs, the mixed Hindu caste Thakkars, and 
Sikhs and Khattris from the Punjab. Of the Jats one- 
fifth of the total number is Hindu and the rest Mos- 
lem. The Gujiirs are nearly all Moslem. Among the 
Moslem Rajputs are the Jarrals, Bhaos, etc. The Chibs 
of Chibalhi are mostly Moslem. They are of Rajput 
(»rigin allied to the Dngra The Bambog and Khakas 
of the Jhelum valley are of Rajput origin. The Chucks 
who ruled Kashmir when Akbar occupied it were 
converted late in the 15th century. 

The mass conversion of the people of Kashmir 
began from the end of the 14th century under Sultan 

Sikandur (1394) known as Bootshikun or iconoclast. 

• 

“He de^^trnyed nearly all the grand buildings and 
temples of hi.< Hindu predecessors. To the people 
he offered cjonversion, death or exile. ... By the 
end of his reign all Hindu inhabitants of the valley, 
except the Brahmans, had probably adopted Islam.*’ 

About the Brahmans Ferishta* writes : 

“Many of the Brahmans rather than abandon 
their reli^on or their country poisoned themselves ; 
some emigrated from their native homes, while a 
few escaped the evil of banishment by becoming 
Mahomedans.’* 

From the above account it will be seen that the 
main population of N.-W. India is represented by four 
principal races, namely, the Pathan, Rajput, Jat and 
Gujar, and their tribes. Historians have their theories 
about the Scythian, by which* they mean Saka, Yuechi 
and Huna origins, of the last three races but ethno- 
logically these theories are unsound and their historical 
correctness has not been tested ^u^. All the four races 
belong, according to distinguishciA anthropologists, to 
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the same racial type. These races rise into prominence 
in history at different times. 

The Palhan clement intervenes between the 
Pashto-speakinR and very much mixed Afghans with 
a strong Indian element in their composition and the 
Rajput-Jat-Gujar block in the West, and East Punjab, 
Kashmir, Baluchistan and Sind. This block extends 
east to western U. P.. south-east to Rajputana and 
from Rajputana to C. I. The Gujar has penetrated 
into the tribal belt, the Gujar and Jat into N.-W. P. 
Province while the Pathan has pushed to the east of 
the Indus in Hazara. In the vast tract from the borders 
of Afghanistan to the Chenab including in the west 
Baliicliistan and Sind, and Kashmir in the north-east, 
the early inhabitants changed their religion between 
the 11th and 15th centuries. After the Chenab is crossed 
Hindu and Sikh Jats V)egin to be seen here and there 
but Rajputs and Gujars still continue to be Moslem. 
The desert to the oast of Sind and Sirhind in the East 


Punjab appear to have arrested the all-out expaasion, 
as it were, of Islam. In Rajputana, western XJ.P., 
Central India and Kathiawar the Rajputs, Jats and 
Gujars follow their old religion. 

But in spite of the change of religion, forced or 
voluntary, on the part of certain portions of the popu- 
lation social relationships, common ties of language, 
economic conditions, cultural traditions, race and 
geography have held together the people of India f*** 
long centuries ; now they have been divided to serve 
the purposes of the politicians and imperialists. Time 
alone will show whether the old ties will reassert 
themselves and defeat both or the artificial division 
will persist and permanently cripple India at home 
and abroad.* * 


• Fiffures and facia have been taken among olhnr worka irom 
Provincial ami Diatricl Gazetteers and Censua HepuTle puliliehed by the 
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THE POSITION OF INDIAN ARTS AND CRAFTS* 

By Pbof. O. C. GANGOLY 


There is a mischievous superstition still governing the 
systems of our education loiday which shut out from our 
class-Tooms in the schools as well as in the colleges visual 
works of beauty, the graphic works of form and colour, 
in which our host thinkers and workers have incarnated 
their dreams, and visualized iheir hopes and fears. There 
still lingers a superstition whicli clouds and darkens our 
educational syllabuses with the fallacy of a belief that 
education! can come only through the medium of the spoken 
and the jirintcd words, that knowledge can be gathered, 
with toil and tears, through portly tomes of books, cyclo- 
paerlias and dictionaries. The history o-f our visual arts 
has demunstra'red that some of the finest and loftiest of 
the utterances of our greatelsi sages and savant's have 
been expn'sscd in the silent and more pregnant languages 
of our visual and figiirrfivc arts, in the shapes of our 
images and icons, in Ihe colours and designs of our pictures 
and portraits, in the signs, designs, tfhd symbols of our 
textiles, in the broodi|ng and soaring forma of our temples 
and shrines, in the visible records of our adventures and 
negotiations with the invisible Divinity, the Maker of all 
forms and colours in the Dniverse— the Supreme Artist 
and ArchiitJect of Nature, 

There were periods in our ciilturcshistory, when the 
means of our knowledge and our education were recorded 
and sought for in the written and the spoken words as 
well ns in the illiterate but stimulating signs and symbols 
of colour and iif form. And through the latter, the most 

* Tbr aubaiatice of a# addreaa delivered at the opealof oeienumy 

of the Besttnt Centouary Aihibition ai Adyet oa let Ootober, 1947. 


backward and the most illiterate of our brothers and 
sisters could get an opportunity to come in conlacl with 
the best tlioughts of our sages and thi(nkerB without 
spelling out a single lino of our learned books, or the 
musty manuscripts of our Shastras. The visual way, the 
illiterate way offered the easiest way, the moist cheerful 
way, the cheapest way to the gates of knowledge. And 
the walls and the niches of our temples and shrines of- 
fered, in glorious forms of frescoes, and in moving and 
inspiring forms of images and statues, the quintessence of 
knowledge in all doirarlments of thought. The values oi 
visual education, the ways of knowledge without tears have 
been admitted and recognized in all the latest doctrines 
and systems of education in the West, and tlie picture 
gallery and bhe museum, the modern successors of our old 
temples and shrines, have been linked up and related to 
the studies of our class-rooms in the schools and colleges. 
And in the western Qotmiries, alive to the benefits of 
visual education, the students are regularly token to the 
museums and art-galleries in tlic cities to visualise, through 
the masterpieces and monuments of the graphic arts, what 
they read and study in the pages of their printed books. 
In the Universi/ties of China, which I had the privilege of 
visiting two years ago, I was delighted to find a well- 
organised department of visual education, offering through 
the graphic apparatus of the cinema and the slides a rich 
repast ol visual knowledge of most of the happenings of 
hiistory in the past and the daily doings oi the modem 
man and woman in all parts of the world. 1 have just 
now been informed that our Minister of Education here 
is planning to found and devdop a department of visual 
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education to supplement the means of knowledge and edu- 
cation now only ayailable thrcnigh the narrow lanes and 
the dark and dingy corridors of class-rooms, through the 
painful pages eyf our printed books. Th^s is indeed, a 
very good piece of news and will help to banish illiteracy 
through illiterate means and methods, and open out ex- 
tensive and expansive fields of a democratic education by 
destroying the privileges and limitatkma of an exclusively 
literary education and by demolishing the dubious and 
arrogant aristocracy of letters. 

I do not decry the value of literature as such, both 
as a vchicli? of culture and as the means of difi«ftniination of 
scientific pri iriplea, and their application for the beltrr- 
, ment of our life and for the liquidation of poverty by an 
intelligent use of the means of life and for improving and 
elevating the general standard of existence. 

But in India the spread of literacy has been instru- 
mental in upseftting the balance of the structure of our 
society by debasing our taste for all the beautiful aspects 
of life and by destroying our handicrafts and cottage in- 
dustries. Our appreciation and admiration for the heautips 
of English literature had unfortunately generated a belief 
lliat our Indian literature, the various and variegated ex- 
pressions of our bcuiitifnl provincial languages, Tamil, 
Telugu, Maluyalam, Hindi, Urdu. Maharastri and Bengali 
were inferior to the imported products from England. 
And though we are just now on the point of re- 
covering our national self-respect and our pride in 
the beauties of the masterpieces of our vernacular 
literature, our Valmiki and Tulasidas, our Kamban an^ 
Munikyavachaka, the mischief that the maya and the infatu- 
ation created by the study of English literature led us to 
a* blind and indiscriminate admiration of all phases c{ 
imported culture, destroyed our taste for all our indi- 
genous products, particularly, the beautiful iprodiicls of 
our historical handicrafts that at one time, filled, enriched 
and illuminated every nook and comer o<f our domestic 
life. The baneful effeclB of our debased and anglicised 
outlook, and our degraded taste was brought about by a 
domination of English taste and preferences in every phase 
of our indigenous life. By some unaccountable fatality 
our vernacular literature, our native arts and crafts, our 
social habits, our mental postures, were not improved or 
enriched by our contact with the West. And the great 
advice and warning which Mrs. Annie Besant gave many 
years ago is still ringing in my ears, when I had listened 
to one of her stirring orations: **Let our Indian life be 
enriched but it need not and should not be dominated 
by the thought and culture of the 'West." By another 
stroke of ill-luck, most forms of our Indjian culture have 
been ^dominated and destroyed, and very little of it has 
been enriched by our contact with English culture. 

Of all forms of domination that the British Rule had 
imposed on India, the intellectual and spiritual domina- 
tion of <ftr culture was far worse than the political and 
economic domination. And if our .political destiny has 
been emancipated from the influences of the evil stars, 
our cultural oujancipation is likely to> take some time to 


come. For old habifs take a long time ^to die, and the 
old products of our handicrafts will takc^ a long time, to 
recover their beauty and their skill, if they at all can be 
helped to repossess their precious heritage, unless wc can 
make strenuous and well-planned efforts to restore their 
pa|t glory. Our expert economists have advised us that 
our poverty can never be liquidated, unless India is Th- 
diislrialized immediately on a large scale, unless we set 
up large factories, msebines and mechanisms and mechani- 
cal operatives to produce cheap <;lasses of consumer goods 
on a very large scale. It has been denion'^i rated that fac- 
tory products are the arch-enemies of all classes of handi- 
crafts, and most of our historical arts and crafts have 
already been driven out and killed by the imported 
machine-made articles from Europe. And some of our 
wi'^e economists advise us that our handicrafts and crafts- 
manship, our precious inheritances from the past, must 
be saved from the death-dealing competition of the machine- 
made articles imported from abroad or ''Made in India." 
Many people believe that our precious heritage of beauty and 
of craftsmanship inherent in our handicrafts could be saved 
by the generous patronage of the wealthy and by the senti- 
ments and sacrifices of our patriots with a vow to pay more 
and to use the hand-made products in preference to the 
machine-made ones. It is by raising the tariff-wall of love 
and patriotism that we could save our heritage of beauty 
and of skilful and creative craftsmanship. I do not know if 
this is a sound economic doctrine and if craftsmanship 
can be helped lo survive its struggle with competitive 
industries. But I believe that craftsmanship and the culti- 
vation of beauty stands for a spiritual communication be- 
tween man and man and can invest our life with spiritual 
and divine values. Tlie weaver who handles the warp 
and the woof of the silken threads with the skill and mys- 
tery of a magician to fabricate a piece of dhoti or sari, 
caters not only for the needs of our body but also for the 
needs of our mind and soul. FeT he very often weaves with 
his threads as symbols of his good wishcb for us auspicious 
decorations and patterns intended to work as charms to 
chide away all evil thoughts and to inspire the leading of 
a clean, chaste, and spotless life. This personal human 
appeal, this piece of good wish conveyed by the maker 
of the cloth to the user of tihe cloth, this sense of spiritual 
communication between man and man, can never come 
through the products of dead machines. We are aware 
that our mi]l-o#ncrs are now employing arti,sts to make 
designs and patterns for the borders of machine-made 
^Airies and dhoties, the designs of the artists being worked 
out in a scheme of mechanical reproduction. But they 
have not yet succeeded and it is doubtful if they will ever 
succeed in. importing ifo. their machine-made abominations 
the finesse and delicacy, the subtle flavour of beauty, the* 
personal touch of the human hand and its spiritual ex- 
pressivesess which characterize all our hand-made stuffs. 
Apart from the fact that the products of our handicrafts 
are superior in many respects to the products of tlfc 
machine, their supreme quality of beauty is the most 
valuable spiritual incentive to life. 
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''Admirable ' as it may appear to be in many of its 
aohievementB, a , civilization submitting to the wide-spread 
and predominant use of mechanical contrivances, whose 
sole claim to existence is the supposition that by their 
means things can be made in greater quantity for the 
same exipenditure of time and money, is a civilization 
wilfully denying itself the possession of things of beauty^ 
and destroying in itself both the power to produce such 
things and the ability to recognize them when they are 
produced.” — ^Eric ^ill. 

Those of us who are concerned for the existence of 
beauty in the world arc often accused by so-called practi- 
cal men of business of a lack of disinterestedness and of 
selfish motives. It is supposed that we desire beauty 
becttuse we are artists and lovers of Art, and that were 
we not artists and connoisseurs of Beauty, we would be 
as indifferent to the matter as they are. Ti is supposed 
that as the cocoa-manufacturer wages war against the 
djrinking of beer, because he may llius hope to increase 
the sales of hijS cocoa, and it is not to be supposed that 
he can have any other m«»tive, ho the artist wages his 
'forlorn hope’ against commercialism because thus he may 
hope to increase the sales of works of art. The fact is, 
however, that we are artists because we believe in beauty, 
and not that we believe in heojuty because we are artists. 

Roughly speaking a work of art. a creation of an 
artist, is sim.pily ''a thing well made’', ultirnately it is the 


sensible expression of man’s lowe of God, and, in every 
work of man, beauty is its essential perfection. Beauty 
is, tiierefore, a thing of religious significance, ineffable, 
independent of fashion or custom, time, or place, and not 
to be judged by the material criteria of a commercial 
civiliasation or by the threadbare cullitfe of job-hunters and 
place-hunters. 

We have become so accustomed to regard the artist 
merely as a purveyor of the lovable^ the poet or the priest 
as a moral policeman, the philosopher as a sort of ''young- 
jmian’s guide to useful knowledge.” that we are incapable 
of viewing justly the work of men who regard the artist, 
the priest, the poet and the philosopher as prophets of 
God. Beauty must be cultivated and kept alive in all 
the appliances and apparatuses of our daily existence, if 
we are to maintain a right relationship with our Creator. 
And this can be very effectively done by keeping alive our 
handicrafts as living expressions of beauty. 

As OUT scriptures say, "‘Atma-Samskritir Vaba Silpmi** 
‘the handicraft)^ are the surest means of the salvation of 
our souls.' 

Tf our society is to preserve its human and spiritual 
values, we must take steps to secure the place of the 
artist and of beauty in our schemes of life, in our social 
structure, and our handicrafts must he preserved against 
their fatal fight, against their competition rxf the cheap 
machine-made objects of our factories. 

: 0 : 


INDIA’S FREEDOM IN DANGER 

Need for Mental Re-armament 

By Prof. BALKRISHNA 


"The way things have been shaping themselves" 
observed Pandit Nehru recently, "it is evident that Indja 
is ^C6fd with grave dangers from all sides.” He went to 
utter the warning that "unlf?as we are adequately and 
immediately prepared to meet that critical situation, 
our freedom may prove short-lived.” This warning, 
coming from India’s Prime Minister and foremost 
thinker, must be imrftediately heeded by all Indians, 
be they administrators or soldiers, worl^rs or peasants, 
professionals or producers. 

No one can fail to see the dangers that stare India 
in the face. They are both internal and external. Inter- 
nally India is slitting on the verge of a volcano. The 
economic situation is extremely explosive. Prices a-rc 
‘mounting. Essential commodities are in vjhort supply. 
Black market is flourishing. Millions of people *rc 
uncertain of their morrow’s^ meal. Many do not have 
the necessary clothes. Thousands are homeless and 
houseless. Naturally tlic intensity of the struggle for 
existence is daily increasing. All these are the pre- 
symptoms of a serious |revolutionary upheaval. These 


arc, in any case, alarming signs of the break-down ot 
human values. The communal conflicts, the railway 
crimes, the lust for loot — all tliese indicate a gradual 
break-down of the society, civilisation and culture ot 
the people. The psychological front is thus in a danger 
of collapse. This danger is heightened by the seriously 
disturbed political situation of the country. The con- 
flicts between the princes and the people, between 
Hindus and Muslims, between one linguistic group 
and another show no signs of abatement. India is in 
the throes of a political revolution, the consequences ot 
which few people are able to visualise today. If the 
internal situation is explosive, the external situation 
is alarming. The great power blocs, Western Demo- 
cracies and the Eastern Soviets, are moving towards a 
titanic conflict— -a conflict which would engulf all the 
countries and peoples of the world. This state of 
potential war between the two power blocs if keeping 
the world in a condition of economic collapse ^i^d a 
psychological hysteria. India feels, in her economy and 
in her qpirit, the echoes of this distant war. Nearer 
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hom^, the policies of Pakistan are proving to India a 
source of oonstant anxiety. No one is sure of what 
Pakistan may do tomorrow. Driven to frensy by its 
inner maladies it may madly throw its uncivilised 
hordes on India. Again it may encourage a civil war- 
communal or princely — in the dominions of the Indian 
Union. It may adopt any other devilish trick to injure 
India simply out of spite against her. 

The Indian people have to j)repare themselves to 
meet these dangers. The most important aspect of this 
preparation is to build up the morale of the Indian 
people. It implies that the people are to be made aware 
of their situation and resources. Further it involves 
^ tlie creation of confidence in the Indian people about 
their ability to meet and overcome all these dangers. 
It demands the suggestion of the ways in which they 
can successfully meet this challenge of their history 
and destiny. lu sliort, it implies a tremendous driv’c 
for the intellectual and emotional discipline of the 
Indian classes and masses. 

This building up of the morale of the people and 

the fortifying of their spirit can bo achieved only 

through a siisiainod and intelligent propaganda, a 
propaganda carri(‘d through the radio aud the cinema, 
the press and the literature, the school and the 

university. It is unfortunate that many people fear 

propaganda on account of its misuse by the Nazis. 
They feel that propaganda is the tool of dictatorships, 
and that once this is made usfj of on 'a large scale 
India would also become a dictatorship. But this is an, 
altogether incorrect view of its nature and significance. 
The truth is that it seeks to create a collective will m 

people of a country. In its nature, therefore, it is 
opposed to dictatorships which essentially rest on force 
and not on persuasion. It is really the life-breath ot 
Democracy, the govemmtmt which lives and moves by 
popular will. It is but another name for mass education 
carried on with the insirumenU that science has placed 
at the disposal of man. 

Propaganda is then the need of the hour. It will 
enable us to fight the powers of darkness— both in 
India and abroad. We shall be able to fight wi'th it the 
psychological war which Pakistan is waging against us 
in the different parts of the world and specially in th(? 
Middle East. It will enable us to extricate our people, 
especially the Punjab refugees from the slough of des- 
^ pond into which they have fallen. It will help 
in fighting the ignorance and superstitions of which 
our millions are passive victims. It will re-establish 
the human values in the breasts of those who have 
today forgotten the living God in their heart. It will 
enable us to recapture our soul and face the world 
with confidence. 

But such a propaganda implies a tremendous 
effort on tte part of our Government and professions. 
It is somewhat disappointing to find that there are no 
signs, as yet, of such an effort being thought of, not 
to speak of its being organised. It is no doubt true 


that the dynamic personality of Sardar Patel has made 
its impression on the Information ai^d Broadcasting 
Department of India. But even now it can be said wiUij 
out any fear of contradiction that the Department lias 
not succeeded in galvanising itself into vital activity. 
Thfc department unfortunately suffers from the original 
sin of its being begotten by the alien rulers of India. 
They organised Publicity not to give India her soul, 
but to enslave her mmd and body. Their objective was 
not to educate the Indian people about their spiritual 
and physical powers but to opiate their minds and 
paralyse their will. The Department was the issue ol 
their ideal. It grew in this atmosphere. It, therefore, 
failed to develop the tradition of ceaseless effort for 
the education of the mind and the heart of the people. 
It was satisfied if it succeeded in keeping the people 
chained to amusement. It is no doubt true that mauy 
members of the service were not in empathy with 
this exploitative mission of the Department. But they 
could not effect any change in it. They consequently 
became passive tools of the Department. In any case 
this objective had a blighting influence on the service 
personnel. They became passive and complacent. This 
tradition of complacency, it is to be feared, still 
dominates the service personnel. It is because of this 
tradition that they are unable to take the initiative 
to make the psychological front invincible and un- 
breakable. 

Another shoi’tcoming that weakens our effort Hi 
this sphere is the lack of co-ordination. It is no doubt 
true that Democracy is opposed in its natur^ to a 
totalit:irian effort or organisiition. But co-ordinated 
effort is not necessarily totalitarian in character. It 
merely implies the harmonious planning of the themes 
and the timings of the various branches of the 
Publicity organisation. It implies, for example, that at 
a time like the present, the Broadcasts, the Publica- 
tions, the Press Infonnation, all echo and explain *the 
secular .state policy’ of the national government as the 
solvent of the political problem of India. It iff not 
suggested that 'Other aspects of life should be altogether 
ignored. W^hat is suggested is merely that the central 
problem facing the Indian people today should be kept 
the central theme of Publicity. The songs, the dramas, 
th(i lectures, the publications — all ^should be connected 
with this theme. €t may be urged against thi.s view that 
thi.s would take away all attraction from the publicity 
pn grammes. But this danger can be avoided with a 
little imagination. It is not necessary that Art should 
teach by sermonising. But all the same it can be mad® 
so enchantingly suggestive that it leaves the desired 
effect even though the effect is not directly indicated 
or pointed out. Moreover, as stated above, the other 
themes are also to be kept, but they are to be kept 
only as side ones. 

This points out the thrrd drawback in our Publicity. 
It is not well integrated to the external situation. It 
is no doubt true that the external world forces itself 
on the publicity organisation, iLd it has to give ^ 
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grudging recognition to it. But on the whole, there 
appears to be conscious attempt on the part of the 
•Publicity organisation to keep its ears to the ground 
and hear the least rumblings of the popular mind. 
Probably this is because of the old tradition of the 
Department wlien it was not expected to keep itself 
alert to popular opinions and trends. But in the present 
context it will not do. The Publicity Department has 
to provide for ‘listening posts’ that will keep it into 
contact with all the aspects of the Indian situation. 
The Publicity organisation must realise that it is not 
only the national entertainer, but also the national 
teacher and the national sentinc^l. It can give the ])ropci' 
guidance and it cun light the forces of evil, only if it 
•has a clear view of the.^e &nd knows how to counter 
them. 

The Publicity technique also requires to be im- 
proved. The ^m is not being used as a means of 
education and publicity. The alien government com- 
pelled the cinema houses to show the information films 
in order to carry on its war propaganda. There is 
reason why the film should not be used now to carry 
on the educative propaganda essential for economic 
reconstruction and social peace. The publicity organisa- 
tion can very well link its activities in this respect 
with that of the Agriculture, Health and Education 
Departments of -India. Funds can be pooled for tha 
preparation of films having for their main theme the 
rural life in its different aspects. These can be shown 
to rural audiences by mobile squads organised for this 
purpose. The necessary mechanical and electrical ap-i 
plianccs are already there that can be provided to the 
mobile squad. Again posters are not being used to 
appreciable degree. Further, suggestive pictorial inser- 
tions in the daily and the periodical journals can be 
very usefully adopted for this purpose. Further, the 
Publicity organisations can have central rural listening 
stations. These listening stations can well be the 
Panchnyat homes of the village circles, each of ten 
villages. In villages having a fairly good population 
separate listening stations may be provided. With the 
progress of electrification there would not be any 
difficulty in making this arrangement. Even now these 
stations can be established and provided with battery 
sets. The funds foi; these sets can be provided partly 
by the Central Government, partly Jby the Provincial 
Govemmenls, partly by tlic District Boards and partly 
by the Village Panchayats. The teacher of the Pan- 
ebayat school must be given training to handle such 
sets and can be employed as a person in charge of it. 
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Even today such stations can be established in all such 
villages where such arrangements can be made. 

The Publicity organisation also must be over- 
hauled. In the first place, it appears to be necessary 
to make the region, rather than the function, the basis 
of organisation. For example, there should be a section 
for the Hindustani Region which deals with all the 
aspect of publicity for tlie Hindustani-speaking areas. 
The Broadcasts, the Publications, the films, the pamph- 
lets, the Press imsortions, the listening station orga- 
nisations, the mobile squads for the Hindustani region 
should be under the control of this section. It should be 
divided into various sub-soctions, but the items of the 
programmes should be correlated to an over-all plan. 
Of course, this relationship should be flexible and 
dynamic. The plan ilsrlf shouM be the function of the 
national weal and the changing environment it en- 
counters. It is no doubt difficult to make the necessary 
adjustment between the two, but it can be secured 
with imagin^ion and prevision. This regional organi- 
sation will secure organic unity in the programmes and 
activities of the Department and will consequently 
enable it to function much more effectively. 

The outlook of tho service personnel needs » 
radical change. Thvy have to realise that they are 
more the passive tools of an alien imperialism but the 
missionaries of the new gospel. They have to make 
•their contribution, howsoever little it may be, in the 
creation of a new, happy, healthy, prosperous and 
y glorious India. They must realise that they are the 
soldiers of India who fight not with machine guns 
but with the microphone. I'hey must remember that 
like soldiers and sailors they have to keep an eternal 
vigil on the frontiers of India ; only the frontiers they 
guard arc not of the soil but of the soul of India. Unlike 
the enemies the army men have to fight, their enemies 
are invisible but more deadly. They have to save from 
these cruel enemies the health and happine;5B, the peace 
and prosperity of their generation and of the posterity. 
Their struggle is more glorious for it does not leave 
its trail death, desolation and destruction. They wage 
an incessant struggle to create and not to destroy, to 
bring joy and not sorrow, to enlighten and not darken 
the soul of a people. They should have the faith that 
propaganda alone can save the soul of India. There- 
fore, it is their duty, in this hour of darkness to fill 
the mind of the Indian people with the light and their 
heart with the determination that will lead them to 
save their freedom and future and to march on from 
success to success and from glory to glory. 



SOME EARLY BRONZES OF SOUTH INDU 

By BRAJA NATH GHATAK, ka . 


The art of casting metal images -of gods and goddesses, 
all ■over India, retains an interesting history of deve- 
lopment. Our SilpMsastras have mentioned the specified 
merits of different met ids, in whicii hrnnze occupies aT) 
important position. In the collection of ilemadri, an 
author of the sixth century A.D., bronze and metal 
images arc referred to as being superior to stone “ones 
(sailajad lauhnjam srcdhmn). Though we cannot t^e 
certain, and as the problem remains still undecided, 
whether there were images for worship in the Vedic 
'period, wo ha\e little doubt of their ex stence in the 
pre-lluddhist period, and it is rna^niable to conclude 
•that some such images mu.-t have been cast in gold and 
'Othei inetaN M'oreover, both in the Huddhi'<t ami 
Bralimnnical texts, the act of donating image.^ of gods 
(dt'vadnmnn) has bi'en always held pi()ns% Such an act 
of donating to the Clod wa.s a tinu'-honoured custom 
in India, and early reference's of this can be found jn 
till' uf Bharhut and Sand-i, wheie the act ol 

donation of pillars and an'hitrn'cs (surhiilnrunn and 
tiialadniK’-m) were cnnsiclen'd mc'itonous from the reli- 
gious point of view, in an age wlien the image of Bud- 
dha had lint yet be(‘n idealised. With the idea of devc- 
ItTpiuent of Bu(ldh;rs representation in human form, 
this net of dorialien w'a«? usn.ally through nn image and 
such images veie, as a ruh', of hroiizis and other 
metals, gold being very rarely n-c'd. Similar was thc^ 
case w’’th other gods and goddesses*, bot,h Buddhist 
and Erahmanical, 

In the south, Aryanization of which was a much 
later event, and where Vedic ndigion, tliough basically 
mixed up with the local habits and customs, beliefs 
and practices seldom being compleb'ly indepeudemt jn 
any country, w^a.s undoubtedly a n'orthern penetration, 
'the dev('lopment of this art of bronze and metal east- 
ing went on lines almost similar to those in the north. 
But as the rigours of religion had greater stringency 
and were m'ore prvere in the south, and .so the nccess’ly 
to satisfy the religious ardour of the lower people, who 
had no access to the central sandum of the main templf*^ 
was more keenly felt, the development of t,hi.s branch 
of art was slightly on a new direction. Tlie practice 
of getting up of metal images of deities and saints, the 
reason for which was the inability of the masses to 
approach the main deity of worship, must have had 
an earlier origin. It must have begun from the time 
when the system of ^'moving images” ichalam) was 
introduced. The deity in the central shrine, in- 
accessible to many who could not even step into the 
temple, gave the idea of its being repre^j^nted through 
a replica, which could “move” and be shown to the 
public. Tttus were introduced the *'m'o\ing image's” 
which were, otherwise known a.s or ntsavn 

muriin as dist-nguishod from the Dhmvahera i.f*., the 

/ 


fixed or achoUi images. The purpose of the. 9 f' images, 
which could be carried in front of processions ^n 
fesfivc duy.-s, was to satisfy the religious hunger of all 
and sundry who longed to see Ihoir God throughout 
the year, but could not ai)])ro:tch Him, iior could even 
have a look at Him owing to his chance of birth 1 
These festive or ceremonial images {utnava murti) were 
cast in metal, generally in copper and bronze (but 
rarely in gold and silver) and thus, in a way offered 
ample scope for the development of this art of metal- 
casting and the growth of skill and craft-smanship ot 
the artists in this branch, whieh has siK’cial significance 
111 f>'>uth India. 



Siva with Uma, ICthuographisch Museum, Leidon 

Tho date of South Indian bfonzes is notoriously 
difficult to tstiiRate. Uinially their dates go back to 
the Chola period, but by no means they are the 
earliest. According to Oo-omaraswamy, so far as the 
internal evidence can establish, the earliest images are 
those in which the aesthetic quality is the highest. But 
the measniro of aesthetic quality cannot afford any 
eritiui.'i for time—- aesthetic quality transcends all age. 
The oariiest imagf'.s are those, in moat of which the 
arcliuic element is the highest and where the roundnesa 
of form and the pla.«?ticity of volume are most pro- 
nounced and clearly felt. 

The art of imagr-muking, in copper and other 

f 
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metals must barve flourished earlier than the Gholas. in 
the legendary account of the conquest of Kanchipuram 
of the Pallava^by the Chola king Adondai Chola we 
have a reference to a bronze gate which was taken as 
trophy by the victorious Chola king. This surely indi- 
cates that the Pallaias, the master-builders of the South, 



Siva-Kama Sundari (Siva’s Desire) 

Treuury walla Collection 


had special training and taste for metal-casting. Thoee 
who could pationist' the erection of gates, made ^1 
solid lue’lal, must be responsible for other sorts of art 
productions of th(', same metal. Thus this art may not 
have lieen unknown in the Krishna-Goduvari region 
(Vengi) under the Andliras which was a tieat of Buddhist 
ulture for more than fiVe hundivd years. The heritage 


of the South Indian art, specially under the Pallavas 
of Kanchipuram> was a strongly influenced culture of 
the Krishna-Gbdavari region, and there cannot be any 
doubt that the art of the Pallavas was much indebtt^d 
to the art of the school of Vengi. This is supported by 
facts of history too. The Hirahadagalli plates (3rd 
century A.D.) of Sivaskandavarman refer to the grant 
of a vi'lagc in Satahani-Ratha (in the Bcllary district). 
This fact w’hen associated with the reference to a 
place named Salavaghanihara in an Andhra inscription 
of the second century A.D. discovered in the same 
region indicates the probable identification of the two 
places and the political successinn of the Andhras by the 
Pallavas of Kanchi. Tin* Prakrit grants of the Pallavas 
also show that their kingdom extended right up to the 
Krishna river. The Andhra King Pulamai II embellished 
the famous white marble stupa of Amaravati, which 
was known under the Pallavas as DhannakaiJa, on the 
bank of the Kri.'^lina river, and tie Pallava.s, as we 
know, succeedl^d tlicm in this region shortly after this 
event. Metal imag(‘s of Buddha have been found from 
the sites at or near Amaravati. Throughout the 
Buddhist period this art was widely practised so much 
so that images, of puw'ly Indian tradition of com- 
paratively early period, have been found in many far- 
off places outside India, in Java and in Ceylon. The 
famous Dong Duong Buddha, d’seovend in Java, is 
said to have been taken from Invlia by Fa-hicn, on his 
homeward voyag(‘ from this country, when it wag ship- 
wrecked. In style and modelling, it has been said to 
have belonged to the school of Amaravati, and may 
be compared with a figure of Gautama Buddha from 
Buddhapad near Bezwada, which may be taken to 
have belonged to the 3rd or 4th centurj^ AD. Similar 
figures of bronze have been found in Ceylon too, which 
was India’s sister island, and which, in many respects, 
was influenced by culture fro-m South India. The 
Simhalese figures of Avalokctisvara and Pattini Dcbi 
of the 7th or 8th century A.D., arc indications not only 
of a perfection of the art of metal casting, but of a wide 
range and extensive sphere of this branch of South 
Indian art. 

The earliesV of the Buddhist broUzcs in South 
India have been found at Buddhavani or Buddhapad, • 
about tw'enty miles westwards from the right bank ol 
the river Krishna and 30. miles from the nearest mouth 
of its delta. That this place wag of immense importance 
to the Buddhists can be known from the descriptions 
of Hiuen Tsang who visited this region in about 
639 A.D. He says that in his day the temples where 
Buddha was worshipped numbered only 20 whereas 
there were 100 temples erected to the Brahmanical 
gods in the vicinity. He also says, **For a hundred years 
past Po monks have been residing here.” Hiuen Tsang 
visited these places when Vengi had alr^dy been 
conquered by Kubja Vismivardhana in about 606 A.D. 
More than that the region had lost its Buddhistic 

* Sewell : Some Buddhists and Relics of Budfika^ J.R.A.S., 1895, 
pp. 617'37. • 
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significance long ago, about hundred years past*' in 
about the early sixth century AJ^. Curiously enough 
it is well corroborated by the images which convey a 
style so crude that from it the dates can be ascertained 
earlier than the sixth century. The standing images, 
varying in size from one to two feet, which apparently 



Bcom to be of Buddha (Fig. 3) with their heavy torso, 
fully rounded faces and comparatively stunted physio- 
gnomy, together with the peculiar arrangement ot 
the garment, remind us of the Gupta formula of Indian 
sculpture. Besides the standing figures, a seated figure, 
similarly formulated stylistically, is important from 
the standpoint of iconography too, in representing ^ 
serpent in relief in the front side of the pedestal. The 
•independent heads, with curly hair, so characteristic ol 
early Buddha images, bump of wisdom and the eyes 
half-closed, have plastic qualities in them. 

It cannot be said that tfie early bronzes from 
^ South India were mainly restricted to the Buddhist 
pantheon. In fact, of the earliest evidences that we 
have, very few are Buddhist. The greater number con- 
sists of the Brahmanical gods or some other variety. 
In later period, however, kings and queens of royal 
dynasties and frequently religious pcrfcnagos were 
represented in this metal. 

Of a quite different variety is a bronze figure from 
Adichanallii^, Tinnevelly district (Fig. 4). This figure 
presents a very curious and archaic character. Its 
special features are the tunic, the trousers and method 
• of dressing up of the hair. The workmanship does not 
seem much advanced and the style suggests some 


primitive elements. It resembles in ixiaHy tespects the 
features of a terracotta work and cannot be connected, 
in any way with any principal cult images prevalent 
in South India. It is undoubtedly a feminine figure, 
suggestive perhajis of the eaith goddess or the mother 
cult, prevailing most probably among the people who 
were still uninfluenced by the deve.oped cult wor.ship. 
There is no leason lo regard this figure either as a 
“foreign” importation or belonging to the * oon- 
liindu” group. 

A very old collection of bronze images is found m 
the south and west flanks of the rock-cut temple at 
Trichinopoly, which is said to have been built by 
Maliondra Varman I, the Pallava King, the great and 
reputed patron of art- and architectuie, and who 
adopUd and pojiulansed a completely new style. These 
images, however, cannot be definitely said to have 
belonged to the Tieriod of Mahendra Varman I, but 
some of them have got suie marks of antiquity. Some 
panchalauha specimens of Siibrhamanya and Somas- 
kanda have been found in the Kailasanatha temple, 
whicli is taken to have been built in the early part 
of the sixth century AT). 


Bronzi’ figure from Adichanallur, Tinnevelley District 

The Brahmanical group of early bronzes from South 
India docs not form a large part. Of these, again, 
images of Siva art; conspicuous. Tlie history and deve- 
lopment of the South Indian art in bronzes is very 
inlimateiy connected with the phase of the religious 
development of the countiy. The development of the 
Saivite religion l>eginniiig from Mahendra Varman I in 
tlie sixth century was closely associated with the art 
of the period, refloiitcd through the medium of both 
stone and bronze. By the ninth century, the wave of 
Saivism swept large over Southern India and guided 
the old art of bronze founding in a new direction, 
giving birth to a new school of unique distinction and 
quality. The artistic activities under the Pallavas had 
laid the foundations for a great school of Saivik 
sculpture of Mamallapuram, an4 it appears to have 
been left to the Cholas to inspire and develop the 
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, school of brohiKe dcitlpture as a parallel and comple- 
ment to the atone sculpture. 



Arjuna (?;, Madras Museum 


An image of bronze, vciy archaic in chaiader, is 
now in the Madrae Museum (Fig. 5). It has been 
identified as Arjuna, which does not seem to be corro-i 
berated either by internal or external evidence. Ihe 
pose is graceful. The left hand being broken it cannot 
be said what attribute it did assume, but it may »ot 
be improbable that the hands were in the pose of 
dhanur^hari kanta. The style of workmanship though 
not so crude as the bronze from Adichanallur, is uot 
veiy much refined. The face, with narrow and slightly 
bulging fprehcad is differentiated from ito outline by 
th^ long curves of the eyebrows and strfetched lips- 
The eyes which are broad open, are not marked by 
pupils. The flatness of the eyebrows and mouth li^^ve 
given the whole face a rounded appearance. It is very 
Sparingly ornamented, but the folds of drapery, 
rounded and hcav^jj, fully balance tlie deep-cut marks 
of the heavy necklace and ornamon(g of the leg. 

The Siva-kama-sundari (Fig. 2) or ‘^Siva’s Desire’' 
fli^re of Gauri in the bronzr collection of Mr. B. N. 
'Treasury wala is interesting from more than one point. 
'Broad shoulders and heavy arms, the comparativi'Iy 
'shorter neck in proportion to the large head carrying 
the Karanda Makuta, characterisp the figure. The 
' figure is also marked for its rounded limbs, which 
denote a comparatively early date. The face itself is 
’featured by largo open eyes, not. containing 1hc pupils, 
which have assumed a sort of flatness Tlie flatness ot 
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the whole face is again balanced by the same quality 
of the eyes, the whole being relieved by the incised 
lines of the eyebrows, etc. Viewed from the back, the 
figure presents various ornaments sketched in only and 
treated without the least care and effort ; the love of 
details is not desired for at all. A sure and unfailing 
organic composition, logether with the bold simplicity 
and general flatness of modelling, has endowed the 
image with a sense of primitiveness to be marked only 
in early Saivitc bronzes of South India. This figure is 
typical inasmuch as it rt^presents some of Ihe irnportaut 
features, both of stone and 'metal, either of the 
Pallava or the Chola periud, and may be classed, in 
its relative sirnpl icily and heaviness, it.s plastically 
oiganic com’epl'ion of the body, in its roundness and 
lack of exhuberance and details, with the early stone 
Sculptures of the Miuniilla school. It is not very ditfi- 
cult to .'='re Jthe tradition of tliS bronze as Iriinslated 
into the stones of Maliabalipuram. 

We have already referud to Llie intimate connec- 
tion of the artistic trodiiion between South India and 
Ceylon, between indoiieaia and the early sculptures 
of the Knslina-Godavari d('lia. The Saivile im.igt' from 
Java m the Etlmograpliia-h Muj»eum at Leideu is prO" 
bably one of the earlicot surviving bionzes of the 
South. In style and pose, in general chaiucterisUcs, 
wliidi reijre.'-ent very archaic feaUiies, the image ot 
Siva with liis consort Uinu upon his thigh (Fig. D 
points to a period much earlier than tlie advanced 
school of Chola bronzes. The pioNenance of ihis image 
so far from the Indian soil, is an im)»0rtanL factor m 
the development and expaiiMon of the Saivite religion 
of the South. The existence of inscriptions and other 
sorts of artistic evldl'nc(^s have, proved beyond any 
doubt that. Java got her Hinduism from Telmgana and 
the mouths of Krishna, and the Indian immigration 
suggests a connection with the Pallavas rather than with 
any other part of India. This image, which was un- 
doubtedly carried from. South India, may be assigned to 
ihe earliest period of Saivite activity under ihe Pallavas, 
which got the starting impetus from Mahendra- 
varman I who was in the beginning of his career a 
Jaina, but later on con\erted to Saivism by Appar. 
Thi.s conversion of Mahendrai nrman which might 
have taken place in tlie nvddlo of his reign marks an 
important epoch in the hist'iry of Siiivism of the Sou^ 
and this rvimt seems to hav(' been referred to in the 
kings life in the Trichinojioly wk inscription. From 
the slandpoint of .styh; as well as iconographic interest 
also this Uma-Sahita-Mahesvara cannot be appeoxi- 
m.ated with any Either known specimens. The form of 
Siva with his consort over the thigh has been super- 
seded by other cevneeptions where Parvati is commonly 
represented as seated at a little distance ffom SiVa, 



U. S. LABORATC*RY STUDIES 

Waterways Control 


Thb U. 8. Waterways Experiment Station in Vicksburg, 
in the eastern state of Mississippi, is a 245-acre Govern- 
ment laboratory which was designed for the study ol 
problems involving the coiilrol and improvement of the 
Mississippi and other U. S. rivers and waterways. With- 
in the boundaries of the Station are special laboratories, 
shop facilities, warehouses, an 80-acrc lake and 
numerous miniuturc reproductions of rivers, bays and 
harbors. W'orking rrom plans subinitlc^ by engineers 
in the field, station spocialisls construct scale modol^ 
of existing or j.iiuposod projects, conduct experiments 
and approve or alter plans under consideration accoi*cl“ 
ing4o the results of their lesearch. 

<The MifisissJiiiu water.slied includes all or part ot 
the 31 States fiom tlu^ Rocky Mountains to tlie 
Appalachian?, and from the Canadian boraer to the 
Gulf of Mexico, or 41 per cent of the total area of the 
United States. 

To repres' iit this great area the station has under 
oonstruction at Clinlon in ihc state of Mississippi, 
model occupying about 200 acie?'^ — measuring 4,500 loot 
east and west, and 3,000 fe( t north and south. I he 
iftodel is being built to a horizontal scale of one foot 
rcjireseiiting 2,000 feet in nature and a vertical scale 
of one foot to 100 feet. 

Besides the Mississippi River, th(* Ohio, Missouri. 
Arkansas and Red Rivers and other principal reser- 
voirs, about 200 in number, levees, dikes, flood-walls 
and other pertinent works will be reproduced. Floods 
of known magnitude will be introduced into the model 
axxjording to scale, following data obtained from 
stream in nature. The course of the floods will be 
rocorded by some 1*500 gauges installed in the model 
streams. Upon completion of the model, viewing towers 
and a road around the model will enable visitors to 
see it in operation. 

In Oregon, the North Sanlian River, together with 
the Willamette and Willamette's other tributaries, is 
subject to floods almost every fall, winter and spring. 
A recurrance today of the 1861 record flood would in- 
undate 7,000 farm units, including 3,000 villages and 
suburban homes and stores. In addition some 18 cities 
and town}i would be partially flooded. 

To assist in controlling these floods seven reservoirs 
w91 be Jonstructed. Part of the project is the DetroH 
Dam, in Oregon. The dam was designed by the XT. b. 
Army Engineers of Portland District. The plans were 
sent to the Vicksburg Experiment Station, where a 
scale ^odel whs built so that the proposed designs 
ooul<|^ checked and undesirable conditions corrected. 


Tests were run of the design of tho spillway, atilUng 
bamu. outlet conduits and power penstocks. 



This miniature, built at the Vicksburg Experiment 
Station, is a model of the Detroit Dam, to be 
constructed on the North Bantian River 


The value -of a preliminaty check through the 
construction of scale models was shown in this case, 
for the tests resulted in several major changes in the 
tlfsigns. One of these was in the spillway. The model 
showed that water flowing over the qpillwasr^ as 
originally dc.Mignod, had a tendency to exiode a large 
hole in the stream bed below the dam. 

An example of the care and detail that go into the 
con.struction of a model at the Vicksburg Experiment 
Station is the reproduction -of the St. Johns River a* 
it runs from Welake, Florida, to the AUantie Oeeanu 
A portion of the Atlantic Ocean and the atreaxn and 
lakes that effect the tides included in the modeK 
Elaborate electric and meohdnical equipment rep^ 
duced the tides. Salt water of the same saline content 
as the Atlantic Ocean was used in the ooaatal region 



This model, built at the Vicksburg EzperimeBt Station, reprodu^ 
A portion of tae Vicksburg Experiment Station model of the the St. Johns River as it runs from Welake, florida, to t 

Birds Point — ^Ntw Madrid Floodway Atlantic Ocean 
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of the model, while the upstream eud carried fresh nature and checked preventive measures under doubi*' 
water. the flood (.ffects on them. Kveu the effect? oi o\erbanU 



I'his model of Brady Creek, Texas, was built to study the 
flood problem at Biady 

A flood problem faciiiK the Texas town of Bradv. growl h, which tends to retard the flow, were provided 
which in 1938 suffered the highest flood ou record, was foi by the construction of stucco and bent screen wive 
sent to the Station. The engineers went one better than ^arrangements. — USI8, 

: 0 : 


WHERE FRONTIERS MEET 

By A.iri>HAVANATH DAR 


Evbky summer brings with it hundreds and thousands 
of visitors from almost every corner of the globi' mto 
Kashmir. During winter too Kashmir is visited by 
many visitois who love to go up and down skating 
over the snow-clad -ravines of this happy val’ey. It 
you care to go through the glorious and colourful 
Aistory of l^shmir, you will find that it was in 
Kashmir where the greatest of all monarchs, Asoka the 
Great, held his court with the object of enlightening 
the suffering humanity with the light of Asia. You 
will also find that Kashmir was the pleasuic-ground ot 
the great Moghul emperors. Last but net the least 
important was the evolving of tho Cabinet Mission 
Plan in this land of lotus and .^affpon. The three; 
mini.'^ers of* the British Government, while enjoving 
Easter holidays here far from the din and bust’o nf 
Delhi got their insipiratinn here and tbu- was born 
the May 16th, 1946 deelaralion advising Indian- ml to 
divide tliair land. 


Natural Beauty 

tTainmu and Kashmir is one of the premier states 
of India. It covits about 84,471 square miles aud 
extends between 32*17 and 30*58 North latitude and 
73*26 and 80*30 Cast longitude. It is at this place 
where the frontiers of Russia, China, India, Pakistan 
and Afghanistan meet. Also being in the middle of 
Asia, Ka.^limir commands a great strategic importance 
in the world. In natural scenery Kashmir rest-mbles 
Switzerland. But some people who have visited bolb 
these beauty spots, have told me that Kashmir 
surpass Switzerland, if only it is a little cared tor. 

Sir Francis Younghusband Las said ; 

• 

“The country with which onr i> niost apt to 
comi»Mre it is, naturally, Swit/cMland. And S\yil?:«’r- 
land, indeed, has luanv chrirms and combination •<>' 
lakes and mountains in wltich, 1 think, it nvci ]-• 
Kashmir. Bui it is built on .a smaller ■flcale There 
is not the same wide sweep of snnw-«‘lad mountains 
There is no place where one can sec' a ci^mph te 
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circle of snowy mountains surrounding a plain of 
anything like the length and breadth of the Kash- 
mir valley, for the main valleys of Switzerland are 
like the side valleys of Kashmir. And above every- 
thing there is not behind Switzerland what there ia 
at the back of Kashmir, and visible in glimpses from 
the southern side — a region of stupendous mountains 
surpassing c?vpry other in the world.’* 

Great poets and philosophers, emperors and 
actors, scientists and slalesmen, politicians and patriots, 



The Eve of Kashmir 

PhQto : Bigg* a C». 

men of excellence and of brilliance, and architects and 
artists have talked, written and sung in praise of this 
Eastern Eden. Any person who comes to Kashmir is 
greatly thrilled by its towering mountains, vast stretch, 
ing Jakes, babbling brooks, huge glaciers, tliick pine 
forests and beautiful gardens like Nishat and 
Shalimar. It is because of such beauty spots that a 
visitor never wants^to leave Kashmir till snow makes 
it all white. It is flattering to find Sir Francis Young- 
huflband beginning his book on Kashmir with the 
following words : 

'‘Bernier, the first European to enter Kashmir, 
writing in 1085, says : ‘In truth the Idngdom sur- 
passes in beauty all that my warmest imagination 
had anticipated*.” * 

This is all that Nature has provided for us. Now 
let us see what Man has made of it. A visit/or when 
he roams about the Sainagar Bund, Srinagar Golt 
grounds and the Dal Lake finds Kashmir all the more 
beautiful. But have you gone into the Srinagar slums V 
Have you seen those thatched roofs over those mud 
huts ? Have you seoh small school-going-aged children 
working barefooted and bareheaded as labourers both 


in winter and in summer 7 Have you seen the ‘Eve ot 
Kashmir,’ as some other Eve has put it, having been 
deprived of education and all that matters in lifo 7 
Had you all studied these unwelcome facts, I am sure, 
every one of you would have repeated in unison the 
words of a reputed writer that “Kashmir is a hell for 
its inhabitants and a heaven for the outsiders.” 

Its History 

Men like Kalhana, the great historian, R. S. Pandit, 
the great scholar, Dr. Stein, the great explorer and 
such other eminent men have tried their u impost to 
unveil the past of Kashmir. I do not want to repeat 
here what they have written. All that you know. But 
it will be interest’ng to mention that Kashmir was a 
vast lake for many ages. This lake was known as 
Saiyasar. It is said, as the legend goes, that a great 
saint whose life was dedicated to the cause of a few 
Kadimiris who lived on the hills above, meditated and 
worshipped fpr a long time, till one day one of the 
mountains was broken and the lake was cleared off ot 
its water. 

Monuments of the Past 
Remains of the past of Kashmir can be found at 
the temple of Sankarachar^^a which bears a glorious 



A smart Kashmiri 

Photo : Mahfttu & Go. 

look over the city of Srinagar; the Martand ruins from 
where the man-made sun dazzled all the night and 
•made day of the night at Srinagar, are but forty miles 
from that place, and the fort of Hari Parbat whii’h 
still stands, bearing testimony to the art amib skill of the 
Kashmiris of those days. But they are known places. 
liCt me take you to an obscure place, probably even 
unknown to the Archaeological Department of Kash- 
mir. This place ;a known as Bugibiari (originally 
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ealled fioj Behari). I visited this place in 1043 with a 
party of eight friends. To our surprise we found there 
a spring on the top of a mountain. It is surrounded 
on all sides by a thick pine forest. All aides of the 
spring are lined with beautifully carved stones, the 
like of which can not be found even today except at 



A Kashmiri mother 


a few old ruins. People living there told us that the 
water of this spring is hot in winter and cold in sum- 
mer, and in winter the snow' at om’c melts over the 
banks of the spring. As wo were loitering there we 
found in the middle of a thorny bush a very hig* 
carved stone. In the middle of the stone was the 
image of Lord Siva and on either sides We found the 
tw^ images of Ganesh. This carved stone has been 
standing there for ages. Seen perhaps by only a fow 
of us, it will witness many more events till one day 
again the eyes of the world will turn towards that 
side. 

Not Only Beauty But Brains Too 
Culturally Kashmir is much advanced. Kashmir 
can boast of a galaxy of talents that it has givem 
to India. Kashmir has produced men like. Pandit 
Motilal Nehru, tlie late Pandit Bishan Narayan 
a lawyer who rose to be the President of the Indian 
National Congress and others. ^Lot me quote Sir Tej 
Bahadur Sapru, a great contemporary Kashmiri, 
ft a great lawyer, who will ever shine on the political 
horison of India : 

“Who has not heard of the great Rai Rayan 
Anand Ram Mukhlis, who not only occupied some 
of the highest positions in the Mughal empire, but 
also wrote a very valuable history of the Mughal 
dynasty ? Who has not heard of the name of Pandit 
Day a Shanker Nasim, the immortal author pj 
Oidzar^i^asiin f Where is the Indian who will 
challenge today the fame of my late lamented 
friend, Brij Narayan Chakbast of Lucknow and who 
does not know that one of the founders of Urdu 
fiction was a Kashmiri Pandit, the never-to-l^ 
fo^tten Rattan Nath Dar ^Sarshar’? I can multiply 

U 


instances but I refrain. Let me Hot overlook the 
names of travellers and diplomats like Pandit after- 
wards Mirza Mohan Lai, of judges like Pandit 
Shambhu Nath, the first Indian to take his seat iu* 
the Calcutta High Court, of lawyers and leaders of 
public opinion like the late Pandit Ajudhya Nath, 
tlhe late Pandit Vishambar Nath, the late Pandit 
Prithi Nath Chak, Jagat Narayan Mullah and Sheo 
Narayan Shoman.” ... , . . 

While quoting this distinguished Kashmiri, I can- 
not forget the name of my own grandfather, the late 
Pandit Ham Chandra Dar who was the first graduate 
of Kashmir, the proud possessor of many decorations 
of various Indian educational institutions and who 
travelled lar and wide to awaken the common and the 
forgotten man of his land. 

Here comes to my mind one of those immortal 
literary prodigies who swayed four hundred million 
people of India by his ever-ringing poem : Sare jahan 
se achha Hindostan hamara (The finest country in the 
world is our India). He was a Kashmiri — a Kashmiri 
who takes pride to be called a Kashmiri, who longs 
to be back to his land of 'honey and flowers, music 
and poetry, beauty and joy; a Kashmiri to whom the 
mountains of this valley always haunt in his imagina- 
tion, I mean, Alama Iqbal, the great poet and philo- 
sopher. 



Nishat Bagh, Kashmir 


1 need not lemincl you of Paiulil Jawaharlal Nehru 
and Sheikh Mohammad Abdullah, one heading the 
great dominion of India and the other loading all the 
Indian States as President ‘of the All-India Slates 
Peoples Conference. 

This is something about my country and my 
people. This is the Eden of fhe.East, Switzerland of 

India and the Marseilles of Asia. This iz Kashmir, 


MUSIC IN UNITED STATES 


Musio is one of the spontaneous native arts in the after season with successive generations of well-known 
United States reaching deep into the lives of the families. The galleries have resounded with the bravos 

of music-loving Americans of many 
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national origins, faithful always to 
their operatic traditions. The Metro- 
politan performances are of uniformly 
high quality, presenting every type 
of European opera from Wagner to 
Verdi, and occasionally featuring 
American opera. 

A development in the musical field 
which has been called “the most 
vital folk music of our time” is jazz, 
whose beat and rhythm has set f^^t 
tapping from Paris to Siberia and 
from Africa to New Guinea Au out- 
growth of the Negro spirituals and 
“blues”, it has made tremendous 
advances in tcchniciue since its 
“discovery” in the southern city ot 
tliD New Orleans, when wandering 
Negros, seeking work away from 
plantations, set themselves up iu 


Interior of the Metropolitan Opera House in New Yotk City as seen 
from the stage 


cafes and dance halls. Today jazz 
and swing music at their best 
receive serious criU-cal attention 


people with the spirituals, folic 
songs and popular music which 
are America’s own contribution to 
the world’s store of music. 

If not csentially a musical 
people, Americans are at all times 
musip-conscious, and in recent 
years the great music of the ages, 
as well as contemporary rhythm, 
has been flooding homes of all 
types through the widespread use 
of the radio as well as phono- 
graph records. From this fami- 
liarity is growing wider appre- 
ciation of music and a keener 
critical sense. 

The Metropolitan Opera House 
in New York has for decades 
been the goal of the greatly 
gifted singer, like La Scala in 
Milan, Oovent Garden in ^ndon 
and the opera houses of Paris and 
Vienna. The voices of all the 



The audience at the American Music Festival concerts in the National 
Gallery of Art in Washington ^ 


great singers of the world from- 1883 on have and several symphonies in this “popular’* vehicle ol 
soared through the gild and crimsoti plush interior ot musical expression, such as the late George Gershwin’s 
the Idetropolitan. Hie boies have been filled eeaeon ’'Bhapeodjr in Bluei** have found videiqiread 
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The preservation of ballads and folk songs of evente given by its musicians have been heard by as 
Britain from 100 to 200 years ago has been quite many as 3,000,000 persons monthly, 
general in remote parts of the U. S. highlands from Deep in the woodlands of the state of Michigan, 
Kentucky to Georgia. They have been carried down in Ihe north central United States, American high 

school boys and girls each sum- 
mer study music at a unique 
siwnmcr workshop called the 
National Music Camp. The camp, 
which was founded in 1028 hy 
the National High School 
Orchestra Camp Association, lies 
between two small lakes a niile 
south of the village of Inter- 
loch on, Michigan, and covers 600 
acres of thick woodland. 

While living a healthy outdoor 
life, the students study sym- 
phonic work by playing in ^ 
complete and well-balanced sym- 
phony orchestra — .'in unusually 
advanced type of training tor 
students of high school nge. The 
orchestra members receive sp(;cial 
instruction in the various sections 
in which they play — strings, 
wood-winds, brasses, percussion, 

Illuminated view of a symphony concert, at Hollywood Bowl in etc., under symphony orchestra 
Los Angeles, California artists. 



by oral transmission from 
frontier cabins to the hearth 
cf the present day home. One 
of* the earliest of Kentucky’s 
social and educational activi- 
ties was the singing school, 
usually held in the church 
schoolhouse. 

The folk songs of America 
have been assembled in perma- 
nent form) in recent years. As 
a result of a grant from the 
Carnegie Corporation, which 
has enabled it to establish a 
complete recording laboratory, 
the U. 8. Libraiy of Congress 
is supplying duplicates of its 
folk song records to other 
•libraries, schools and colleges 
and to the public. 

CHnaBBN Madid Mttbio 
Mikbuid 

American children are being 



On the shores of the 'ake at Interlochen, Michigan, students of the 
National Music Camp practise for many hours each day 


systematically trained to 
evaluate and share in good music. This is now a 
recognised ipart of the educational system. The High 
School of Music and Art, in New York City, trains 
hundreds of young composers and performeivs. Federal 
work projects organized and developed many (^m- 
munity muiio activities, and concerts end Qthf?r 

I 


Open-Air Music FsanvALa 
Open-air music festivals liave become popular 
flic United States within recemt years. Outdoor summer 
(oucerts by outstanding orchestra includes those given 
in the Robin Hood Dell in Pfiiladelphia ; at Tanglo- 
wood, MMsachusetto ; at the Lewisohn Stadium ot 
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Hiilbilly band plays folk songs in tbe 
Kentucky mountains 



Jflni(‘s 1*. JoiiU^^on (i)]uvnu) aud other well-known 
American jazz figures 


New York City, which draws huge cnowda ; in the 
Holl 3 rwood Bowl at Los Angeles, where audiences of 
25,000 persons attend the six-week series of symphony 
concerts held each summer under the stars ; and on 
the Palomac River in Washington, where the National 
Symphony Orchestra is conducted from a barge moored 
close to the Lincoln Memorial and the audience 
assembles in canoes and small craft as well as on the 
steps leading down to the river. 



This little boy playing a big horn indicates the 
growing interest in music in the United States 

The United States today has about 1,000 radio 
stations—nearly a third of the world’s total. Ninety 
per cent of homes own at least one receiving set. 
Stations are on the air seventeen and eighteen hours 
a day and half of that time they offer musical pro- 
grams. Most U. S. musical programs consist of popular 
music but there is a considerable amount of radio time 
deviOted to serious music. With four coast-to-coast 
networks and twenty-five regional systems, few impor- 
tant musioal events now take place without being 
broadcast. The weekly broadcasts of New York Phil- 
harmonic and the Metropolitan Opera reach au 
audience of 12,000,000 or miore regularly. The other 
tymphony orchestras appear on coast-to-coast regional 
hookups, too. And in the past few years the broadcast- 
ing oompanies have been developing important 
orchestras of their own, like the first-rankin*? National 
Broadcasting Company Orchestra, conducted by Arturo 
Tosrfinltii,— 




THE FATHER OF ENGUSII POETRY 

Bt j. h. b. peel 


Gboffrey Chaucer, who was born in London in 1340 
and died there in 1400, has been called the father ot 
English poetry — ^not because he was the first Engliati 
poet, but because he was the first English poet to 
write in a style and a language which arc readily rwog- 
nisable today. 

Chaucer, as it happened, was also the first of a 
long line of English writers, including Lamb, Tnllupe. 
and Humbert Wolfe, who were at the same tunc 
sijrvants of the Crown. 

Of Chaucer’s life we know a. good dnd. W(' know, 
for in.'^tanee, lhat in 1367 lie received a pension for his 
services in the King's personal household ; that he 
subsequently became a servant of the Duke of Lan- 
caster ; and that one of his first ponns was an eh gy 
on the death of the Duke's wife, ‘The Deatli of 
lllaunchc the Duchesse.** 

<r 

In Italy 

He travelled to Italy -on the King’s service, and 
while there he read widely in current Italian literature, 
acquiring therefrom a polished technique which placed^ 
him. as it were, head and shoulders above all other 
English poets of his day. He was appointed to many 
important official positionf^ — ^notably that of Comp- 
troller of the Customs of Wools, Skins and Leather — 
and received various other marks of royal favour. 

But with the death of the King he fell upon hard 
times, and wc find his presenting a petition — a com- 
plaint to his purse, he called it— begging assistaneo 
from the Court. Tliis appeal was answered, and we 
know that Chaucer, on Christmas Eve, 1309, took the 
lease of a large house in the garden of the chapel of 
Saint Mary, in Westminster. The lease is still in the 
Muniment Room of West^minstcr Abbey. 

His wife, whom he married while he was a young 
man. was Phillipa, a ladv of the ehamber to Qnepn 
Phillipa. The number of his familv is not known, but 
he has a pathetic reference to his ‘‘little son T./ewis” to 
* whom, indeed, he dedicated one of his prose works, a 
long treatise on the Astrolabe. In his fatherly pride he 
opens the treatise with the words, "LittTft Lewis nay 
son, I have perceived well by certain evidences thyn© 
ability to learn science touching numbers and pro- 
portions.” The treatise is written in EnffHsh, “for ot 
Latin thou canst know yet but small my little son.” 

Most Remarkable Man 

After a life of action in the King’s service, of loog 
travels on the Continent, and of financial ups »^d 
downs, moat rmarkid»lc man aoquirtd a 


which for the times was unparalleled. His work was 
known iu Fnincc, in Spain, and throughout the Low 
Countries, and in England lie was accepted as the 
greatest living writer, either iu prose or in verse. 



Geoffrey Chaucer 

It is not to be expecUxi that a poem written seven 
hundred years ago should be identical in form and 
language with modern poems, yet* Chaucer’s writings — 
and e.'^pecially liis famous Canterbury Talcs — remain 
as alive today as when they were composed ; indeed, it is 
especially because of this life in them that tliey are so 
•popular. The spelling, of course, varies from our own 
in some words, and the syntax is often inverted, yet 
an educated Englishman can, with the aid of a glostAty, 
enjoy all of Chaucer's works at a first reading ; and 
with a little patience he will read them as fluently as 
he would read a modern newspaper, and with moi-e 
profit and delight, maybe. 

Altogether, Chaucer wrote some six or seven major 
poems ; a number of shorter ^ones ; and several tran- 
slations into English of famous w^rks, among them th« 
ConAolaiion of Philowphy by Bosthiui. 
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By far the greatest, and certainly the best-loved, 
of his works is the long poem Canterbury Tales, in 
which we are introduced to some typical pilgrims en 
route to the shrine of Saint Thomas Becket at Canter- 
bury Cathedral. These pilgrims, who include a Knight, 
a Miller, a Cook, a Prioress, and a man of Law, amuse 
one another by telling tales as they traverse the time- 
honoured Pilgrims’ Way to Canterbury — a way, inci- 
dentally, whose scenery and travellers Chaucer must 
have known intimately, for his duties as a high 
Customs ofilcial took him often along the Kenti^ banks 
of the Thames, and sometimes no doubt into Kent and 
her seashore as well. 

Without Peer 

As a sidelight on English men and manners towaid 
the end of the Middle Ages, the Canterbury Talcs are 
without peer, for Cliaiicer introduces us to most of the 
stock types of the times-- to merchants, to num?, to 
frinrs, doctors, parsons, manciples, and housewives. 

Some of the talcs are broad, with a hearty 
Rabelaisian humour about them ; others are dramatic ; 
a few are sad ; all are imagined and retold with the 
verve of true poetic genius. The poem opens with as 
pleasing a view of the English scene as is to be found 
in the literature of any century, be it new or old. 


When that Aprille with her ahoures sate 

The drought of Marche hath pierced to the rote . . • 

When Zephirus cek with his swete breath 

Inspired hath in every holt and heeth 

The tendre croppes, and the vonge sonne 

Hath in the Ram his htdfe covrs y-roone, 

And smale fowles maken melodve . . . 

Then we have masterly sketches of the various 
pilgrims ; the Knight, for instance. 

A knighte there was, and that wdrthy mm 
That fro the tyme that he first higan 
To ryden out, he loved chivalry, 

Trouthe, and honou, fredom, and courtetsye. 

It is impossible to summarise this superb poetic 
panorama of mediaeval England ; those who read it 
for themselves will find there an oblique portrait of 
the poet himself — of a man, that is, who held chivalrous 
views upon womankind, upon the elementary virtues 
of truth and Jcindliness, and upon the delights of good 
humour. 

Chaucer has never lacked panegyrics. In his own 
age, Caxton wrote of him, “In all his works he ox- 
celleth all other writers in our English.” And in a 
later age, Lowell wrote, “We find more and more as 
we study him that he rises quietly from the conven- 
tional to the universal, and may fairly tfl^ko his place 
with Homer in virtue of the breadth of his humanity ” 


PROF, DHARMANAND KOSAMBI 

A Profound Pali Scholar and a Sincere Nationalist Worker 

Bt Pkof. P. V. BAPAT, phj>., 

Cheena-Bhavana, Visva-Bharati 


Proa Dharmanand Kosomhi was bom on 9th October, 
1876 at village SakhwaJ in the district of Sasast in the 
Portuguese territory of Goa as the youngest of seven child- 
ren — five sisters and two brothers. 

He had no great opportunity to receive any education 
except at the primai> stage in the village school, and he 
had to depend upon self-education b|i reading all the 
Marathi books he had access of iu his native village. Tlie 
life of Tukarain, the great Maratha saint of the 17th century 
and hliis gathas as well as a casual article on the Buddha 
(printed 1897) in one o£ the Marathi journals left a great 
impression on his mi rid. The last-mentioned article w'as 
respon.sihle for his passion to acqidre knowledge of 
Buddhism. 

After several futile attempts to leave his home for fur- 
ther education, finally, with*a firm determination never to 
return unsucce.ssful, and being disgusted with the life he 
was forced to live in ignorance iwheii he had a keen 
desire to study Sanskr^ know of the Buddha), he left 
hit home towards the end of Decemher, 1899 in toarcb 


of a place where he could get increased facilities for fur- 
ther education, especially in Sanskrit. He went to Poona, 
where he met the great savant Sir Ramkrishna Bhandarkar 
who gave him encouragement, and he set himseii earnestly to 
study Sanskrit, but not being satisfied with the oppor- 
tunities available thero, he started for Benares, the tradi- 
tional centre of Sanskrit .learning. There he had the op- 
portunity of studying Sanskrit at tlie feet of the famous 
Maharastrian Pandit, Nageshvarpanf Dharmadhikari, a dis- 
ciple of Vedasastra-Sampanna Gangadhar Shastri Telang. 
lie studied Kaumudi though he had great difficulty in earn- 
ing his livelihood. He had to depend upon one free meal 
given in a iiree annachhatra (charity-house) conducted 
by the Maharaja of Gwalior. 

But his sincere love for Buddha and his passionate 
zeal for acquiring the knowledge of Buddhism impelled 
him to set on a journey to Nepal wiili a fellow student 
from Nepal who was studying with liis teacher. He slarled 
from Benares on 2nd February, 1902 with this Nepali 
friend Durganath. After enduring great berdship on the 
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imy, tie reached Kathnumdu. He stayed there for about 
ten days but he sanr the very unsatisfactory state of Bud- 
dhism prevailing there, and where he could not meet any 
learned Pandit or Sadhu who could explain to him the 
real teachings of the Buddha. So, in disgust, he left that 
place and went to Buddha Gaya where he met a Buddhlrt 
Bhikkhu, who drew his attention to Pali Texts, which, he. 
said, could be learnt best in Ceylon. So he went to the 
Mahabodhi Society in Calcutta and with the help from 
some members of the Mahabodhi Society ho started for 
Colombo in the latter part of March, 1902. 

In Colombo, he studied Pali in the Vidyodaya College 
under the guidance of Shri Sumaugalachary, who was 
very favourably impressed by his passionate zeal for the 
study of Pali. His proficiency in Sanskrit made a very 
favourable impression not only upon him but upon all 
the Sinhalese scholars with whom he came in contact. He 
studied Pali very zealously for about ten months during 
which time he also became a novice (Sramancra). His 
becoming a Sramancra enabled him to get in close touch 
with the life of the monks in Buddhist Viharas and this 
increased his opportunities for the study of Pali literature. 
In the later period of his stay he started studying English. 
But the non-vegetarian food in Ceylon did not agree with 
his stomach and he had to decide to leave Ceylon for 
India. He wanted to go to India and stay at a quiet place 
of pilgrimage where he could practise meditation and 
trances. But he could not procure cnimgh money to take 
him back to a place like Kiisinagar (Pali — ^Kusinora) the 
place where the Lord Buddha breathed his last. The , 
little money that he could secure could take him only as 
far as Madras. 

•He stayed in Madras for a few months. There was a 
small Buddhasrama there, a meeting-place for lovers of 
Buddhism, where he came in contact with Prof. Norsu, 
who was very helpful in turning his attention to comparative 
study. Though he continued to study English, the wirrk 
there never satisfied him. He wanted to go to the holy 
places of Buddhism in North India but he had no money 
to go tliere. I 

In Madras he canus in contact with some Burmese 
students, who were willing lo help him with money to| 
enable him to go to Burma. There on account of his 
knowledge of Pali already acquired by him, he was ordained 
as a mendicant (Bhikkhu). In Burma he studied Visud-* 
dhimagga, which was later to be his life-work. During his 
jstay in Burma, he came in contact with a German violinist, 
who later on became a Buddliist monk under the name 
Rev. Nana-triloka. He has now become a great Pali scholar 
and is now staying in Ceylon. But here again Burmese food 
which did not agree with his stomach was a great siiumb- 
ling-block which he could not overcome and he had to 
leave Burma. He came back to India early in 1904, 
although his spiritual Guru did not like his leaving Burma, 
where, as h#said, a new Bhikkhu is expected to slay with 
his master for at least five years. 

He came back to India and spent about two years in 
* travdding, often going on foot and sometimes begging for 
food^ ho could not get money for purchasing hi» 


railway ticket or food. He travelled from Calcutta to 
Bombay and then to North India — ^Ujjain, Gwalior and 
Samath near Benares, and from that place to Kusinagar* 
(Pali— Kuainara) in Gorakhpur district This last place 
was^the holy place where the Buddha breathed his last. 
It was here that he often .passed his days and nights 
in open verandahs or under trees or in cemeteries and prac- 
tised meditation, sometimes he practised the meditation of 
love for all beings, including animals. On the whole, he 
enjoyed the new spiritual exporirnces at this place. 

He visited Sravasti (modem Sahet-Mahet) where the 
Buddha spent several years of his life. He came to BeUur^s 
again, to see Rev. Dharmapala (whom he had already met 
in Ceylon) who was fighting out in a court of law the 
case against the Mahanta of Buddha-Gaya for the posses- 
sion of Buddha-Gaya for the Buddhists. He went to 
Buddha-Gaya and there he spent the afternoons in medita- 
tion on the bank of the river Nairanjana. He visited Knia- 
griha (modern Rajgir) also. The case that was filed 
against the Mahantia of Buddlia-Gaya was won by the 
Mahanta. Kosambi desired to retire into the nuuiiitains 
and spend some time in meditation. 

iWith the help of a Burmese Bhikkhu, he again, 
went to Burma where he wanted to slay in the solitary 
mountains of Sagain. There he again met Rev. Nana- 
Triloka and went with him to Sagain and stayed 
in the fvihara of U. Rajendra. After staying there 
for some time he went to Mandalay and 'Stayed 
in the viJiara of the monk IJ. Triloka. Bui soon on 
account of the excessive summer heat of Mandalay, he 
made up his mind to go to Moulmein where the rich mer- 
chants lavished great gifts of charities on Buddhist monks 
who had to engage cooil ies to carry their burden of gifts 
given to them. He taught Sanskrit grammar to a Bhikkhu 
Pannasami who taught him Ahhidharmarthasangraha. But 
all along the diflieuliy of getting proper vegetarian diet 
still porsisUnl. He again changed to a place called Bih-Iou- 
chuun hut there was no improvement. He came to the 
conclusion that he would leave Burma and thought of 
reverting to a layman’s life, as it was impossible, he 
thought, to observe the rules of a monk in India. But 
his teacher advised him to revert to a layroan^s life after 
returning to India, as after all he would not like a Bhikkhu 
reverting to a layman’s life in his presence. He came 
back to Calcutta from Rangoon in January, 1906. 

After coming Clack to Calcutta he was sought by Prof. 
Harinath Dey of the Presidency College, who wanted lo\ 
appear in the M.A. examination of the Calcutta Univer- 
sity in Pali. Prof. Dey wanted the help of a real, good 
scholar in reading one of the prescribed volumes, Attha- 
sahnj, Cm. on Dhammasangani, the last volume of the 
jAilfhidharmapitaka. Soon after he also undertook tlie 
work of teaching Pali in the National College, Calcutta. 
Later, witli the help of Jusiice.Mukherjee, Prof, Dey suc- 
ceeded in securing for Prof. Kosambi an appointment as 8 
lecturer in Pali in the University of Calcutta. But the 
students were more eager to paas the examination than 
acquire knowledge in Pali. So he resolved to leave 
Calcutta, 
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The Maharajah of Baroda extended him hif patronage 
on condition that he should go to Maharastra and write 
one book every year. Before he went oiway from Calcutta, 
he again went to Burma where he was presented a whole 
eet of Pali books printed in Burmese script by Hon'ble 
Maung Ba Tu, whose acquaintance he had already picked 
up in Calcutta. He went to Moulmein to see his revered 
teacher, who received him with great hospitality. 

After his return from Burma, he soon went to Bom- 
bay where he met Dr. V. A. Sukhthankar. He was staying 
at Borivli ul tiie house of his friends, Madgaoiikors. There, 
through Mr. Sukhthankar, he met an American Professor 
from lfar\ard University, Prof. Dr. J. H. Woods (whom after- 
wards ho usfid to teach I’ali) whioli event pave an alto- 
pother uiH-xjierted turn to his life. This Professor after 
his rolurn to America pruhahly spoke about this great 
scholar to Prof. Lanman of the Department of Sanskrit. 
Prof. Lanman was at that time working upon tlie Manu- 
script of the Visuddhiniagga, an encyclopaedic work in 
Pah l»y Jluddhaghosa, left Im'IuiuI hy the late Mr. Warren. 
Prof. Lanman kecmly fell the need (if a scholar who would 
lie helpful ill guiding liim in he editing of this Text. So 
in jyiO, l^rofessor Woods i>enl an urgent letter to Prof. 
Kusamhi requesting him to go to Harvard University where 
Prof. Lanman would need his help. 

After all the necessary preparations were made, he 
went via England 1o U.S.A. and began to work with Prof. 
Lanman. For some time Prof. Lanman did not realise the 
value of his help, hut with the progress of work he began 
to rcjali^e the iiivaluuhle help given by Prof. Kosambi. 
But, on the whole, he was not satisfied with Pr' f. Lanman's 
dealings with him. As there had h(*cn no previous con- 
tract made with the liniversily authorities before he eainc 
to U.S.A., there were clashes over finariciul mutters with 
Prof. Lanman, who allowed him not very suh^tanllul al- 
lowances. So he had to insist on some letter from the 
President of the University on tin? fiiUiTiciul provision f< r 
him. Another clash wilii I’rof. Lanman was about the 
title-page of the hook. Prof. Lanman w'aiued to put on 
tjie ^itle page, as the name of the editor, his own name, 
with the addition of “from Warren's Manuscripts and with 
the co-operation of D. Kosainbi.*’ Prof. Kosambi insisted 
on the name of W’arren as well as his own name along with 
that of Prof. lanman, or said he, the name of Mr. Warren 
alone may be mentiotied. Warren had, for years, worked 
on these Manuscripis and left behind hftn his whole estate 
to the University for the necessary expenses of the publica- 
tion of this work. Over this last matter they could nod 
arrive at any agreement. So Prof. D. Kosambi thought 
it best to leave Harvard University and come back to 
India. 

After coming back to India, he w'as thinking of a 
centre where he could work for the spread of Pali and 
Buddhist studies. He waj already acquainted with Sir 
Ramkrishna Bhandarkur and as soon as he came to Poona, 
the authorities of the Fergussoii College, secured, through 
Sir Ramkrishna, the services of Prof. Kosambi as a Profes- 
sor of Pali. Professor ^Cosarabi was kt.cn on securing every 
opportunity to spread the knowledge of Pali and be worked 


in this College from 1912 to 1918. The writer of this 
account had the good fortune of being a student of Prof. 
Kosambi during this period. He left again in 1918 for 
U.S.A. JipT his work on the VUuddhimagga, There ho 
worked on the text for about four years and came back 
to India. 

Soon after his arrival in India, he began to take active 
interest in the institutions of the Congress workers under 
the leadership of Mahatma Gandhi and soon joined the 
Puratatlva Mandir at Ahmedabad. He was getting more 
and more intereMed in the Congress movements and had 
by then completely come under the influence of Mahatma 
Gaiidlii. 

While he was ihu.s working in the camp of Gandhi's 
followers, again he had an invitation from the U.S.A. to 
complete the work of the Visuddhimagga. This time he 
was fully entrusted with that work and Prof. Lanman had 
no hand left in the same. He completed the woik and tlie 
printing also ^as flnished before lie came liack to India 
in 1927. 

Although twenty years have now passed by, still, it U 
surprising to find that the authorities of the Harvard 
University have not yet seen their way to puhli'-li the work. 

Thus although the t^diting of the work was thus com- 
pleted hy Prof. Kosambi, it was thought hy the University 
authorities advisable to publish the translation also of the 
work. Prof. Kosandii lieforc he left America had arranged 
for the translation also hy recommending the name of the 
writer of this life-sketch to work on the same in collobara- 
lion with Prof. J. H. Woirds. The iranslaiioii was cem- 
pleled by 1932 and a fully revised copy of the typed sheets 
was also sent to the authorities of the University. 

Prof. Ko!:amhi joined actively the Non-co-opera* ion 
Movement Kjf 1931 and as such he was taken into custody 
by the British Government. But on reference to the High 
Court on some lochnical point, ho along with olheis who 
wtjro incarcerated with him, was set fr( 3 e. 

Before long he w^as invited again hy Prof. Wouls of 
the Department of Philos<»phy icr help him in the trans- 
lation of the Vhuddhimaggat that was jointly undertaken 
hy the writer of this paper and Prof. Woods. The work 
that lay ahead could no! he finished in time, as the writer 
of this paper had to leave U.S.A. at tlie sche.lulcd time 
in 1932, when he had to be back again to join his duties 
in the f'ergiisson College, Poona. So Prof. Kosambi con- 
tinued to work for a few* months more after the writer had 
left TLS’A. Then after finishing his work, he went to 
Russia on his way back to India, where he was helping* 
the late Prof. Sicherbatsky in his Indian studies, parlU 
cularly of Buddhism. But in Russia, too, he did not stay 
long. He soon returned to India and worked for a few 
months more with the WTiter of this paper in preparing a 
final draft of the full translation of the Visuddhimagga, 
which really formed the life-work of the great srholot 
stretching over 25 years of his life. t 

After finishing this work, before he again joined the 
national institutions of the Gandhian school of politics, he 
lod for some years a rather quiet life at Bombay or Bena- 
res (either at Samoith or Kashi Vidya Pltha), or, at War* 
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<tha. Be v«8 not keeping in good heedth and he vas not 
guite at ea 9 e, .For aomo time he worked for a Buddiiist 
Vihar at Parel in Bombay. He also wrote a book in Mar- 
athi on Arhimsa which created quite a stir in the orthodox 
circle oi the Hindu society. 

For the last few months he was confined to ^>ed^ 
getting weaker and weaker. All over his body he had 
an itching sensation and he could not sleep. He thought 
that his life under such circumstances was of no use to 
society or himself. He was however, later persuaded hy 
some of his friends to give up abstaining from food to 
which he had taken recourse. He gradually recovered and 
when he was brought to Bombay, the writer of this paper 
could see him in February, 1947 slaying with his eldest 
daughter. The disciple never suspected that tins was to 
be the last darshana of his guru. 

Prof. Kosambi was anxious to see Mahatma Gandhi 
before his death and so he went to Wardha.^ But Gandhiji 
had already left that place on his peace-mission in Earl 
Bengal and for momentous talks about the Constitutional 
changes in the political set-up of India. Thus wJiile his 
last wish remained unfulfilled he passed away quietly in 
the midst of admiring friends in the Ashram at Wardha 
on 4th June, 1947. 

Not having gone through any regular training in any 
English school or University College, though he had ac- 
quired quite a good working knowledge of English mainly 
through his own efforts, lie prefered to write his books in 
Pall or his own mother tongue Marathi, llis literary and 
scholarly works wclbknown to scholars of Pali and Marathi 
are : 

W«rks in Pali : 

Pali Reader, iueluding Asoka’s Inscriptions. 

Viauddhimagga : A work in the Harvard Oriental 
Series, ready in print since 1928 but not yet 
published by the organisers of the Harvai*d 
Oriental Series. 

Visuddhimagga : Devanagari Edition, published 
the Bharatiya Vidyabhavan Series, Vol. I. 

Vimddhimagg^Tvppani : A commentary in Pali 
on Visuddhimagga, 

AbhidhammatthOrSangaha : With Pali commentary 
on the same. Devanagari Edition. This text 
was already printed in the Guzrat Vidya- 
pith Series. 

Nidanakatha^ 

SarmrUapaaodika^ Bahira-nidana vannana. 

Works in Marathi ; 

Buddha Dharma ani Sartgha : His three lectures 
delivered in Baroda. A standard elementary 
book on early Buddhism. 

Buddha LUa Sara^ngraha : An account of the life 
of the Buddha with the account of some 
of the past lives narrated in the Jatakas. 


Selected Jatakas for Children. 

Translation of Suttanipata : Publisbod in Vivida^ 
Jnana Vistaara, 

Selections from Khuddaka-patha : With Mnratlii 
translation for constant reading (nitya- 
^ patha). 

Samadhirmarga . 

Bnuddha-San gha-PaHch nya. 

Afiimsa^Marga (?) 

Nivedana : Autobiography up to his return from 
the finst visit to UB.A. 

His autobiography containing an account of the later 
part of his life was also published by him in a Marathi 
journal. Besides these, he wrote many articles in leading 
literary journals. Some of those writings are also tranv 
Jated into Gujarati. 

His profound study of the Pali Tripitaka enabled him 
to trace Hf'vcral of the niunerous quotations occuring in 
the V huddhinuiggn, the encyclopaedic work of Buddha- 
ghosa. His wonderful memory amazed Prof. Lantnan, who 
began later to appreciate fully tJie services of Prof. Kosambi 
wliowa.^ trained up in the tratlitional methods of Paiiiiiiun 
graminar. His grasp of the philosopliieal Ahhidhurmal 
Texts and the. facile pen which gave a liudd expopjiion in 
Pali is fully iliustralted by his edition of the AbkUlham- 
matrha Sangaha and his own conteniary Navanita Tika on 
the same. His Tippofii on the Visuddhimagga also is found 
to be highly useful by Pali students. 

All readers of Marathi will ever remain grateful to 
him for his great services in the cause of Buddhism. .He 
has left behind him a group of disciples who are now carry- 
ing on the work of teaching Pali in dilTereni centres of 
the University of Bombay— in Poona, Bombay and Baroda. 

In bis social life, he was always considered to he a 
man of progressive views and liberal in outlook. He was 
always kind and genial, and in meetings and conversations 
he often charmed his audience by telling stories which 
sparkled willi wit and humour. He leaves behind him his 
widow, one fon Prof. Damodar Kneambi, and three 
daughters who are all well-educated. His two dau^lucrs 
and son had the benefit of their odiication in U.S.A. ' 

His life is thus a source of great inspiration to -many 
a young man. It is a splendid example of whnt a young 
man with no more education than what conbl be secured 
in a village school and with no ma^rial resources at all 
to help him, can achieve, provided he has a dogged per- 
severance to pursue his ideal, in spite of all obstacles that 
may come in his way. Prof. Kosanihrs passionate zeal 
for the knowledge of the real teaching of the Buddha alone 
susiainod him through all the difficulties he had to face 
in his period of preparation. May his life kindle a kindred 
light in diffident hearts! 



N. CLKELKAR 

Bi A. D. KULKARNI. b.a, 


The intelligence of the death oi Mr. N. C. Kelkar was 
received with great sorrow by India in general and Maha- 
rastra in ip-arlicular. It is undoubtedly a great loss to 
Maharastra* for there are now many .perplexing questions 
and diihcuit problems facing the country but there is nol 
more that great son of India to solve them. The loss 
cannot be compensated in a short period. Every Maha- 
rastrian feels as if a dear friend, an affectionate elder has 
left him. 

Tiiere are so tnany bright aspects in the life of Kelkar. 
His unparalleled wisikiin and matchless ability have left 
a permanent ' stamp in various departments of life. This 
thing is not very well known outside iiis own province, for 
his energies were concentrated mainly upon the working 
of a great many organisations in Maharastra. lie was the 
President of more. than sixty institutions in Poona. All 
sorts of people were tliankful to him for his prudent and 
selMess advice, hi India he is acknowledged as a poMii- 
cian and an ardent disciple of Lokmanya Tilak. But this 
is a very poor appreciation of his work and therefore 1 
intend to deal with some other aspects of his life. 

He was bom on 24th August, 1872. He had a fairly 
good educational career and he graduated in Law in 
1894. From his early age he was fond of composing poems, 
writing articles, and playing games. When he was in the 
Matriculation class he composed a beautiful Sanskrit 
poem and bis teacher who was a learned Sliastri was 
amazed at the boy’s brilliance. 

Lokmanya Tilak happened to meet him at Satara. 
Kelkar was practising there as a pleader, he was really 
gratified to find tliat he could work with and under Lok- 
manya, and us desired by him he joined the Kesari and 
Xtoratha, Kesari was the voice of all Maharastra. This 
groat paper with its great editor Lokmanya was the cause 
of Tndian unrest* in the opinion of the Government. 
Kesari has retained almost the same einincm position 
thi'ough the passage, of time. And here begins tlic 
^al work of Mr. Kelkar. He was alirccily connected 
with Kesari for about 40 years. He was foriniiate enough 
to work for 24 years under Lokmanya. He was the secre- 
tary oJ the Home Rule League. lie attended the Round 
Table Conference. He was a member of the \II-India 
Congress Working Committee. He was President of the 
Hindu Mahasabha. These arc some of the incidents of 
his political career. But this political career though great 
is mot as wonderful as his literary car^^r. 

He was not an editor i^iiliout the artistic genius of a 
literary man. Most of his writings were contributed to 
journals and newspapers, but this does not mean that 


they luck literary sense. On the other hand every Marathi 
reader knows that though they were journalistic contri- 
butions they always surpassed the writing of other vnriicrs. 
Therein lies tlie greatness of Kelkar. 

He tried his hands at various forms of literature and 
adorned them most ariistically. The present generation 
of Marathi writers bears a great reverence for Mr. Kolkar’s 
literary genius. He composed poems both in Sanskrit 
and Marathi. His dramas are translated into Sanskrit. . He 
wrote essays, short stories, lives of great personalities his- 
torical book^ humourous skits and many other things. 
Kclkar*s complete work consis!s of 16000 pages. Every 
line that he lias written ]-> redolent of literary flavour. 

There <»nc tiling worth noting. Poeta, novelists 
and dramatists do not generally possess analytic genius, 
very rarely they can analyze .scjenlirically the various forms 
of literature, hut Kelkar is an exception to this. He has 
written dramas and has d(^scribcd their internal structure. 
He has compoFcd humourous skits and has written a learn- 
ed volume on humour. His writings arc not unequal. 
They MIC full of fine sentiinems, wit and wisdom. Dr. 
Javakat says that there is not a single line from the pen 
•of Kelkar which is devoid of good taste. He is a king 
among litterateurs. Ifiy presidential address at the Marathi 
Literary (^mfcTeiice i^ one of the finest pieces of Iflerary 
coiiiporitirj'ii. 


fiacon said, ‘All knowledge is my pro^inco.” So it 
is with Mr. Kelkar, To read Kelkar is to forget the world 
and to wander in the woindcr -lands of imagination and 
knowledge. Ilis style has both simplieity and dignity. His 
writing is learned without being dull, it has humour but 
no malice. And because he was such a 'writer that Kelkar 
was able to keep the reputation of Kesari intact in the 
hard days during the forced ubseiice of Lokmanya Tilak 
on account of his six years’ incarceration in British jails, 
I^ikmanya paid a glowing tribute lo his ablity and to his 
wise and capable management after his release. 

Literature reveals the life of the writer. You cannot 
diffeicniiai,. between Mr. Kelkar as a man and as a writer, 
lo ajipreciaie the work means to appreciate the personality. * 
He was a very simple and generous man. He Was 
always prepared to help others with a smiling face. He 
was not uncompromising and was doing constructive work. 
This grand old man, a thorough gentleman, a learned 
a great writer, a self-less worker is no more; Mr. 
Kelkar was the greatest personality in Mabarastrs after 

Icred wth hun m hw view* but they also lowd him (md 
honoured him fw his greatness. 



SIDE-UGHTS ON THE TRIAL OF MAHARAJA NANDAKUMAR 

FOR FORGERY 

By Db. N. K. SINHA, Mj, ph4>., 

Calcutta University 


Tue trial and' execution of Maharaja Nandakumar ia an' 
event eo well-known and the detaila have been »o thorough- 
ly discussed by Beveridge and Stephen that further investi- 
gation a^ppears to be unnoressary* But in tlie Mayor’s 
Court and Supreme Court records I have found some 
papers yet unpublished that may be regarded as valuable 
indirect evidence. 

Howell reproduces the version of the trial that was 
published by the authority of the Supreme Court in 1776. 
[ am justified in saying on the basis of this authorised 
version of the trial that Nandakumar was condemned by 
the jury and the judges because they believed the evidence 
uf Mohan Prasad and Kamaluddin. They either did not 
understand or' would not understand the accounts (exhibit 
M) and the Kararnama (exhibit R). In. his charge to 
the jury impey again and again referred to the credibility 
of the prosecutor, Mohan Prasad and his chief witness 
Kamaluddin. These are his words : 

'"Much depends on the evidence of Mohan 
Prasad. Most of you know him. You must deter- 
mine how far he deserves credit and bow probable 
it is that he would accuse an innocent man of a 
capital crime. 

“Attempts were made to impeach Mohan 
Prasad by particular facts of attempts to suborn 
and by general character. You must judge how far 
they have succeeded. They totally failed in the 
same attempts as to Kamaluddin. 

“The character of Kamaluddin was enquired 
into from Coja Petruee and you have heard the 
answer. Petnise had said in reply to a cross ex- 
amination, 'ten people speak well of him. to four 
who speak ill of him*.” 

Beveridge is justified in saying that Impey called upon 
the jury to convict Nandakumar in order lo save the 
choracter of Mohan Prasad. Ho even advised the jurors 
to rely on their private knowledge of Mohan Prasad. They 
were asked to depend on Kamaluddin because . “Coja 
Petruse, whom you all know” testified that he was reliable. 

As 1 read the High Court records I was on the look 
>ut for papers unconnected with the Nandakumar case 
Mrhich refer to Mohan Prasad and* Kamaluddin in order 
get an idea of their 'general character,* I thought that 
B would be a more secure evidence on which the his- 
torian ooiild depend than the gossip of Calcutta in 1775 
m which die juion were practically asked to rely. Mohan 
Prasad died in 1777. I have read all the papers of the 
Mayor’s Court and its successor the Supreme Court from 
1758 when Mohan Priisad’s name first occurs in judicial 
records, t have seen 14 qase records of die Mayor’s 
unooniAotod with the Nandakumar case in which 
fohan Plrasad was either a plaintiS or a defendant. There 
also as aiany oases whose xocords could not be found, 
j would thus summarise the evidence I have collected 


Mohan Prasad was a (^alcutta broker who acted as 
the agent of Ilozari Mai, executor of the will of Amir- 
chand. DIachand, nephew of Amirchand, Bolaqi Das, 
banker of Mir Qasim and Gangavishnu, executor of the 
will of Bolaqi Das. lie used also to lcn<l money to the 
servants of the East India Company for their private trade. 
Almost all the fourteen cases referred to, concerned his 
money-lending transactions with Englishmen. This was 
his principal business. In 1758. shortly after the death 
of Amirchand, Williamson wdio w'as then sulvsecretary of 
the Conncil, was approached by Hazari Mai for appoint- 
ment as his banyan. Williamson later deposed in connee-* 
lion with another case : 

nzari Mai came to me in 1758 hearing I wag 
.about to dismiss my banyan and desired I should 
emtdoy him . . .he told me that he would bo the 
person lo triinsfict my business but the -ostensible 
persons would bo Diachand and Mohan Prasad. 
Mohan Prasad was a merchant here. I cannot say 
whether he was cmvdoyed in the service of Hazari 
Mai exceiJt from his coming to my house daily on 
hi« behalf.” 

We have also the evidence of one Ratanchand to the 
effect that in 1768 Mohan Prasad was a prisoner in the 
•(.’iilchery. which decided disputes between Indians and 
was out of cash and not then in a position to lend money 
lo Englishmen for their private trade. In 1770, in the 
case of George Sparks againet the executors of Bolaqi 
Das evidence was given lo the effect that a debt that 
Meer Ashraf owed lo Bolaqi Das was sold by the latter 
to William Bolts who asked the deed to be drawn up in 
the name of George Sparks. Mohan Prasad was the go-^ 
between. Mohan Prasad, according to the Banyan of Bolts, 
asked the latter to get him one quarter share of the Qpr- 
chase. A gomostah of Bolaqi Das said in his evidence* 
that Mohan Prasad paid .5.000 rupees for his one-fourth 
share of the purchase. Impey remarked in another con- 
nection about this buying erf debts, 'TTie most Jewdsh, the 
most rapacious practice, this champart]^ — ^buying of debts”. 

Mohan Prasad ii^s thus in the limelight in Calcutta as 
a litigant in the Mayor’s Court as also in the Court Ciilchery. 
He was at least in one case a Banyan’s benamidar. His most 
thriving business was cfaamparty and he shared in the 
profits of the private trade of the servants of the East 
India Company. Nandakumar, in one of his letters to the 
supreme councillors, described Mohan Plrasad as a man 
whose villainy and intrigues were well-known. His being 
admitted by the Governor-General to private conference 
in the town and his gardens mffst be due to 'his enmity 
and malevolence to me.* This letter was written in March, 
1775 and in May Mohan Prasad stood forth as his accuser 
in the Supreme Court. * , 

Kamaluddin was described by Clavering as an 
famous creature. His name is to be found only in the 
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Suiveme Court records of 1775 and 1776 and in the ex- 
hibits of the. Calcutta Committee of Revenue «if 1772, 
1774 and 1775. In one of his petitions to the Calcutta 
Committee of Revenue in September, 1775 Kamaluddin 
describes himself as *a man of no substance. In 1772 the 
Calcutta Committee of Revenue brought about a new 
arrangement of the salt districts and Kamaluddin was ac- 
cepted as the salt farmer of Hijli. He was to pay 75,000 
in land-revenue and he had to furnish a certain quantity 
of salt at a fixed price at'd any surplus salt which he 
might moke at an advance of Rs. 25 on the contract price. 
He was to sell salt only to the Company. Ife got an ad- 
vance <rf three-fourths of the value of the salt. It wax not 
to he expected that Kamaluddin, who was wnrtli very little, 
would be given this contract unless he had some very in- 
fluential persons interested in the transaction. His Kutkin- 
adar or under- farmer was Dewan Basant Rai of Ilugldi. 
In the course of a cross-examination before the Committee, 
Kama! referred to Kanta Babii’s Kon us u counier-seeiiriiy 
of Dewan Basant Rai. Kama Bahu was the well-known 
Banyan of Hastings. In September, 1775 the Dewan was 
asked by the President of the Committee of Revenue about 
the nature of the Tuncaw (tankhwa) in favour of Barwcll, 
who WQ? a member of the Council and a constant supporter 
of Hastings. Basant Rai sub-farmed in part to Kand- 
arpa Das, whose security was Mohan Babu, an inhabitant 
of Calcutta, possibly Mohan Prasad. Justice Hyde in his 
notes wrote in 1776: 

*'Tbe deficiency of salt delivered by Kamal was 
due, it was alleged, to his Sfilling the salt to Mr.« 
Barwcll ... .it is not impossible.” 

In one of his petitions Kamal also said that his Thika 
salt farms were underfarmed by Ramprasad Mukerjeo on 
account of Lnkcnatb Nandi, son of Kama Bubu. Kamal, 
a iMwr creature, who had to pay a very considerable amount 
of the money advanced to him as ‘'Durbar charges'" was in 
^this busino.S8 an insinimcnt of Harwell, Kanta Babu and 
Mohan Prasad. ^ Basant Rai, his principal underfarmer, 
coipplained against him in January, 1775 that Kamaluddin 
^changed the standard maund for weighing salt wdiich sub- 
jected him to a loss of 32 per c/Jnt. But with so many 
big men interested in his income from the salt farm he 
found it very difl&cull to fulfil his obligations to the Com- 
mittee of Revenue. ^ He became distracted and approached 
Maharaia Nandakiimar whom be ^new and w'ho had 
known his father and grandfather and who had given him 
protection more llian once. lie hoped that Maharaja 
Nandakumar \vould use liis influence with the Francis 
party to get him back the ‘Durbar <. barges' he had 
paid. But ’BarwelKs Munehi Sadruddin, who was Kamal’s 
friend, must have inlervf^ned and advised him lo see 
Hastings. Through the good offices of Sadruddin the 
‘Durbar charges’ paid to Dewan Ganga Gohind Singh. were 
returned to Kamal. • 

.After this we find Kama] giving evidence in the for- 
gery trial that he was Mtihammad Kamal ift 1765 and 
that his seal was foageS on the bond. Impey asked the 
Jtary to briieve him because he was certified as a good 


man by Coja Pciruso between wbopm and the Mifaaftja 
according to Farrer, who defended Nandakumar, ttow was 
‘a declared enmity.’ The party of Francia regarded 
as the man whose help enabled Hastings lo get Nanw- 
kumar convicted. It wasTlorbaps at their instance that 
, the Committee of Revenue threw Kamal into oonfinenmnt 
for non-fulfilment of the terras of the ccsitract. The 
preme Court released him by a writ of habeas corpus. The 
Committee again ordered him into prison and he was 
again released by the Supreme Court by a second writ 
of habeas corpus. His son was shoirtly afterwards drowned 
in the Hughli and he himself was heard of no more. 
This wretched iTcature described by James Fowke as 
the scum of the earth, who had helped Harwell to de- 
fraud the East India Company, became the instrument of 
Hastings in his parrying thrust in political fencing. 

Warren Hastings lias been generally regarded as the 
concealed prosecutor of Nandakumar. The system of 
JBesianti was* so widely prevalent in India in those days 
that Hastings used it in the law-court with Mohan Prasad 
as' bis Hmamidar. The foreman of the Grand Jury com., 
mitting Nandakiunar for trial was Stewart, acting secre- 
tary of the council. The foreman of the petty jury was 
Robiiisoin, a private friend of Hastings. Elliot, the inter- 
preter iHjfore the Grand Jury and the Petty Jury, was the 
Private Secretary of Hastings. Farrer objected lo hi» 
interpretation as he was intimately connected with per- 
sons whom the prisoner regarded ns his enemies. The 
connection of Hastings with Mohan Prasad and Kamab 
uddin has already been explained. Sadruddin, another 
prosecution wilucss, was Barwell’s Miinshi. Raja Naba- 
krishna, wJu> seemed to give evidence against Nandakumar 
will) seeming reluctance that appeeared to have impressed 
ilu* Chief Justice, was oomnected with Hastings since 1750, 
W'hen Hastings first came lo India, and owed much of his 
latcT prosperity to him. Coja Petruse was an old ally and an 
old creditor of Hastings. The most important witnesses, 
summoned to give rebutting evidence, were also intimately 
coiinccird with Hastings. In his conspiracy case against 
Fowke, Nandakumar and Radhacharan, Hastings wns asked 
later whether he had directly or indirectly countenanced 
the prosecution against Nandakumar. He n^ed, 
never did; I have been on my guard. I have carefully 
avoided every circiirasHance which might appear to be an 
interference in that presecution.” Hastings must be given 
fidl credit for this circumspCictioD, Moh a- n Piraaad was 
sued for the cook’s bill for the dinner and other ente^ 
taininents provided for the counsel, attorneys and those 
who were invited during the trial (Lcgallis va, Mohan 
Prasad, 1776). Gangavishnu’s will filed on tlie 23rd 
January, 1776 directed Mohan Prasad to dodiiet ^ ex- 
pense incurred for the trial from the mmigy pf Makaxaja 
Nandakumar. when received. The effeota of tbp Mdbiinja 
were never forfeited and neither Gangavillu^ nor MUban 
Pjrasad nor their heirs and socceason could gel «iything 
from the estate of this man who was convicted of c^»ital 
felony. (In the goods of Maharaja Nandakmnar dooease<l; . 
caveat of Raja Gurudaa, ISth Novetttberv 17W) Gangs- 
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vifibmi and Mohan. Piasad bad only to face the pioapect 
of eternal damnation for having helped a sahib to kill a 
Brahmin. 

GoUusion betvreen Hafttings and Impey has been sought 
to be proved. There were reasons for suspicion. An in- 
decorous haste marked all the prooeedinge. Hastings and 
VaiisHtart bound themselves over to . prosecute Fowke, 
Nandakumar and Radhacharan for conspiTacy on the 24th 
April. Mohan Prasad was bound over to prosecute Nanda- 
kumar on the 7th May, a Sunday. The conspiracy case 
was tried later after Nandakunuir’s trial and conviction for 
forgery. Farrer, in his evidence before the House of 
Commons, said : 

“On the instance of Mr. Fowke I moved that 
the trial for the conspiracy might be brought on 
supposing the bills to be found before the trial for 
the forgery. The motion was rejected . . . The 
court made no order but that the prosecutors must 
bring on the trial as should best suit their own 
convenience.*' • 

The evidence of Gangavishnu was very important. Hr 
had paid the money and remained 6ilen\ for a long period 
and was then hurried on against his will by Mohan Prasad. 
He was not dying, though he was very ill. The Court 
had <jnly to gu to the. ground floor to take his evidence 
for there was a proposal of hoisting him to the Court 
room over the ropes. This was sufficient to scare an 
invalid. 

‘ The protest of Justice Chambers at the beginning of 
the trial that the indictment was not well laid for capital 
felony on the 2nd George 11 was brushed aside by thB 
Chief Justice and he was over-ruled. Nandakumar was 
convicted on the 16th June. On the 22iid a motion in 
arrest of judgment was moved that failed. Chambers is 
reported by Farrer to have remarked, “As to the general 
verdict, had his doubts; but thinks it may be good. That 
was he alone to pass sentence, doubts would still remain 
08 to the indictment's (?) capital,** Tltough the language 
and department of LeMaistre were certainly more violent, 
it was the Chief Justice wlio really mattered in the trial 
and there were reasons to think that he was prejudiced by 
his friendship for Hastings. Impey was impatient and he 
was perhaps unable to understand accounts. Mohan 
Prasad admitted that there were debits and credits be- 
tween Nandakumar alid Bolaqi Das to a great amounts 
The Nagri hooks were brought -bui^ no attempt was mode 
to examiae them. . 

In those days the judges at the end of the session 
aigned the calendar which gave directions to the sheriff. 
I have not found the calendar of the first session of 1775 
in the High Court but I have seen the calendar of the 
aecond session aigned by the judges in December 1775 
a vary aigmificam entrsMpecaon confined— 'Raonil 
prasad Shaar; for what offence— forgery; sentence— Let 
Win he daialned* There Is also in the records of the High 
Court a piipap sighed by the deik of the crown which is 
dated 4rii March, 1775 in which ‘the judges respited the 
axecttthtti tt WQdiael Tommy for the muyder of Rebecca 
ttglB ^ dgy of October, 1776. They were not in 


a hurry about ^any other case except that* of Nandakumar 
and in spite of the fact that one of thc^ judges did not 
think that he could be accused of capital felony they 
would not give him leave to appeal. 

^ Why was the Court so prejudiced against Nanda- 
kumar? He had accused the Governor-General of having 
taken bribes and others were following his example. The 
British inhabitants in Calcutta were incensed and alarmed. 
These practices were not held in disrepute in Bengal among 
Englishmen in those days. As Sir Gilbert Elliot said on 
llie occasion of the impeachment of Impey these accusa- 
tions “did vio-lence to the notions of fidelity and princi- 
ples of good faith which prevailed." The corruptions and 
abuses of their English masters were the means that en- 
abled their banians and underlings to thrive. Violent 
animosity against Nandakumar pFe\ailed in the whole 
settlement during these months, March to June, 1775. The 
Jurors as also some of the judges could not be expected 
to he very much above this prejudice of the average 
Englishman in Bengal against Nandakumar. Impey, Hyde 
and LeMaistre, as later events proved, were never con- 
spicuous for moderation or rcasonablenesB. Moreover, 
they were fibsoFsed by an eager desire to exhibit the 
majesty of English law as administered by them. 

Was the jewels bond forged? Bolaqi Das, according 
to Nandakumar, gave a conditional bond to him on August 
20, J765. In 1758 Nandakumar had given liim some jewels 
to be sold. He should hove certainly sold them by 1763 
but he said tliat he had lost them during disturbances 
in Murshidabad consequent upon the defeat of Mir Qasim. 
Ah he was the banker of Mir Qasim he bad to move with 
him from place to place and did not retilfn to Calcutta 
until 1765. He was then trying to get back a sum of 2 
lakhs 33 thousand rupees which the Company had taken 
from his Dacca office in 1763. He promised to pay the 
Maharaja for the lost jewels the sum of Rs. 48021 princi- 
pal and a premium 4 as iip<»n every rupee when his Dacca 
acToiiuts would be cleared by the East India Company. 
The provision of a premium was customary in tho^p days 
if there was no possibility of an early payment. Tliis 
bond was witnessed by Silabat, Mahatab and Md. Kama!. 
Silahat died in 1767, Muhammad Kamal in 1770 and 
Mahrab in 1773. Bolaqi himself died in June, 1769. By 
the will of Bolaqi hijs nephews Gangavi.sbnu and Hingu- 
lal were his cxeauiors with Padma Mohan Das in charge 
of his books and papers, debts and dues. There was a 
general power of attorney to Padma Mohan and Mohan 
]*rasad drawn up in January. 1769 with a list of debts 
and accounts from his Calcutta account books. It did 
not specify the amount that the Company owed to him. 
contained an entry of Rs. 10,000 only in favour of Nanda- 
kumar and asked his attorney to pay whatever Durbar ex- 
penses might be incurred and “whatever remains after 
the payment of the Durbar Expenses to be paid to whom 
it may be due,** 

About six months after Bolaqi's death, Gangavishnu, 
the surviving executor ’ and Padma Moiian succeeded in 
getting from Verelst, the Governor, Company's bonds, in 
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iwyment of the 'Company^B debt through the good offices 
of the Maherajiu The widow of Bolaqi, grateful to the 
l^haxija for securing this payment first settled with him. 
The Maharaja took bonds valued at 66,320 on account of 
pdncipBl, premium and batta on the jewels bond, (in the 
Statement of transactions of Bolaqi Das’s estate submitted 
to the Mayor’s Court tlie sum entered is 69,630. The 
difference in accounting was due to the different mode of 
calculating the exchange of Arcot and Sonnat rupees) , 
60.000 on account of Durbar expenses, 11,362 on account 
of a mortagaged house (10,000 and interest) and some 
other small items, making a total of 1,43,435 (tomassuk 
bonds). In exhibit M signed by the attorneys Mohan 
Prasad and Padma Mohan the bonds given are mentioned 
and the description given agrees with the deecriplion of 
bonds in the Company’s accounts. Gangavishnu signed 
the endorsements. The Maharaja having tom the top of 
the jewels bond handed it over to Gangavishnu, vfHo asked 
him to hand it over to Padma Mohan. The whole affair 
was conducted, as Beveridge points out, with the greatest 
openness and the executor made no complaint till 2% 
yean afterwards. Padma Mohan. Das, who according to 
evidence, was best acquainted with the business of Bolaqi 
Daa died in December, 1771. Bola(ii thus referred to Padma 
Mohan in his will; 

* made a power of attorney before this 

m the name of brother Padma Mohan and Mohan 
Prasad which I leave bo the pleasure of brother 
P^ma Mohan.” 


impartiality Impey said only casually that there was grpat 
improbability t^t a man of Nandaknmer’v rank and for* 
tune should be guilty of so mean an offence for so small 
a sum of money. In 1797 on the death of Nondokumar’s 
son Raja Gumdas, his nephew succeeded to a property 
valued at 25 lakhs (Ghulam Sufdar w. Raja Mahanand— 
Sadar Dewani Adalat). Nandakumar was perhaps worth 
much more in January 1770 when according to the,.,pTOse- 
cutors he published the fi^rged document. Moreover, 
nothing could have prevented bis saying that he paid 1 
lakh 43 thousand rupees as ‘Durbar charges.’ No body 
conversant with business transactions in those days would 
believe tliat anything could be done without 'Durbar 
charges’; Verelst and liis banyan Gokiil Ghosal were not 
the men to let money go out of their hands without levying 
their toll on it in spile of the Directors’ sanction. 

It was Padma Mohan’s death and the death of all 
the witnesses that emboldened Mohan Prasad to sue in 
the civil court. Evidence was conclusive that the papers 
of Padma Mohan and Bolaqi Das were tampered with. 
Among the exhibits suhmic'ed l>y the defence there was a 
copy of the Knrarnama (exhibit R) the original of whicli 
was missing. It reads as a genuine document l)ut it was 
rejected by Tmpey. Tliis agreement between Bolaqi and 
Nandakumar was dated 20ih May, 1769, It was to the 
following effect ; If the whole sum due mi the Dacca ac- 
count was paid principal and interest half wriuld be given 
to the Covenior and Mr. Pearson and Nandakumar would 
get only the principal of the jewels bonds and one-fourth 


Mohan Prasad became now dominant in the affairs of 
the executor of Bolaqi’a will. About the middle of 1772 
a civil suit wae instituted against Nandakumar in the Court 
of Cutchery for Rs. 1,29,630 (Jewels bond 69,630 and Dur- 
bar expenses 60, (KX)). An ojnended bill of complaint was 
filed in February 1774, By that time all who bad witnessed 
the bond were dead. Kanmlnddin was never cited as a 
witness in the civil suit. The civil suit was referred to 
arbitration. It was never decided. 

Evidence could not be given in the for aery cat'c on 
many Wntial points because the transaction was stale 
and the witnesses were dead. There is however, some 
indirect evidence which could not be produced at the 
trial, hut which proves that the bond was genuine. The 
will of Bolaqi Das contains the following clear provision : 

.» ^he Company’s money i.s feceived out of 

ttie said money 10 per cent to be paid to brother 
Padma Mohan . . . and after my debts are paid off 
the remainder and residue to be distributed,” 

It is very likely that the significant staiement about 
debts in connection with the Company’B due? refers to 
•the jewels bond. According to Impey, Padma Mohan Das 
mtut have been privy to the fraud. But he w<»uld have 
in any case got 10 per cent and by committing tide fraud 
with the risk invoilved, he could not have got more than 
25 or 80 per cent. After satisfying other consniratt^rs like 
the writer of the bond and witnesses, the Maharaja fiuild 
iKrt haw got as his shaxt Si the jewels l,on.l more than 
tlMity«ff?e to forty thousand rupees. To give an air of 


of the interest. If only the principal was paid the (Gov- 
ernor and Mr. Pearson would get a lakh and the Maha- 
raja would get only the principal of the jewels bond. In 
view of the Governor’s oath against the receiving of pre- 
sents he should be assured that the utmost i-ecrecy would 
be ohsm^ed. Justice T, Ameer Ali in a recent paptur 
proves the genuineness cf exhibit M. (Progs, of the Indian 
Ilisf. Records Com. 1943). The two together prove that the 
convictinn Was a ‘legal murder.’ 


w ...... uie money was submitted 

in March, 1764, his second in August, 1765 and between 
March and August he offered George Gray a present of a 
Mh of rupees if he 'would get him the Company’s due*. 
The jewels bond was executed about this Ume. G**y 
failed to secure justice to Bolaqi. who had to send an 
attorney to move the Court of Directors. When Verdst 
became the Governor, Bolaqi also approached Nanda- 
kumar at this end. The new Governor vras known to be 
a ^eat friend of Nandakumar. According to a letter ol 
Raja Nab^nshna dated 18th November, 1777, the Mal». 
raja had be« rdnslated by Verelst as the Zamindar of 
Pargana Badoor from which he had been disposseased by 

-^xhibtt L, Nandakumar was approached by the banker 
will u "Lckl *'*!!**’ aithing aa budnesa 

pa^Uy rdated. It was pointed out by Impey diat «»1- 
dence was not given on the loss of jewels. 
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Murshidabad in 1763 was a fact and Bolaqi as Mir 
QaMm’s banker suffered not cmly at Dacca but also at a 
very remote place like Raiigpur. In a petition of Bolaqi 
to the Mayor’s Court he refers to liis loss in 1763 in 
Hangpur where James Moore, an ag«att of Henry Vansit- 
lart^ took by force from bis goraasta Arcot rupees 112,874. 
Tt was very likely that the jewels deposited in 1758 were 
sold before the disturbance and Bolaqi Das only took 
advantage of the disturbance to make the bond cwditional 


and secure Nandakumar’s influential support for inducing 
men in power in Calcutta to listen to bis complaint. 

The ^'unfoitiinate victim^’, as Farrer, described- Nanda- 
kumar in the petition for respite was justified in speak- 
tlius to Clavering with reference to Hastings* plotting 
with Mohan Prasad, ‘‘A number of people saying the 
same thing though it may not he true, is at least believed 

to be true so many people sjtid that the kid was 

a dog that it was at last taken for a dog.” 

0 : 


ABOUT WAR POETS AND THEIR POETRY 

By Prof. WILLIAM EDWARD HOOKENS, m.a. 


Whether the war poets differ from the peace poeis 1 am 
not here to discuss. All that 1 intend doing is to record — 
as best as I can — the cxpericr.ces of war poets as scicn 
through their poetry. The material that 1 arn drawing 
upon is the material that two books are funiishing me 
with. I mean Anthulogf of War Poets edited by Julian 
Symons in the Pelican book and anotlier entitled Poets 
Since 1939 by Stephen Spender. For my conclusions, 
however, 1 am responsible. 

We hear a good deal of war poets, war artists, and 
1 wonder if poets and artists can be segregated into two 
classes as has been done. I feel revolted when people 
call Hardy a war poet because he is anything but a war. 
poet. It is true that he has written a Dynasts but that is 
because it portrays the Napoleonic war and not the war 
that he saw with his own eyes. Imagination does make 
him see good in tilings evil and distant but at chjso 
quarters they are inclined to be foul, as Hardy found to 
his cost. Take any of Hardy’s poems written during war 
and see whether he has a good word for war or the war- 
mongers. Another man who is usually dragged in* among 
the war poets is T. S. Eliot. It has become a custom with 
writers of modern poetry. to drag in Eliot in season and 
out of it on the plea that Eliot is the man in today’s 
poetry. That may be, but has Eliot the popularity that 
Tennyson bad among the people? I2xccpting a small 
clique of poetasters and scholars io English none knows 
who Eliot la. I do not intend to be disrespectful, con- 
sidering as I do the invaluable services of Eliot as critic 
^and poet of no mean order. But Eliot is far from being 
a poet as 1 would understand the word nor can I rattle of 
lipea ftom his poems as I can do of other poets, even of 
minor ones like Gray and Dr. Johnson, of the prosaic 
eighteenth century. But I will take the cue from writets 
who have written on war poets or war poetry and dub 
thoM os war poets who have said something on some of 
the varioua phases of war, including the khaki and the 

During the last war (1914-18) poets sang of war as 
pey liked, eotne jovially, some dismally. All, including 

daifli thought it was the last war that was fought to 

wm and iMiedieied a happy era after the war. But 


human nature continued lu* be human nature and men 
fought for money and lands and for women on a greater scale 
than they had ever done before; and people grew hardened 
pessimists, looking to God — if there were one — ^for safety 
in the shai)e of early release from life. What the poets 
and artists thought and wrote can very well be imagined. 

Of all literary figures the one that stands prominent 
is Bernard Shaw because he was the only one to keep 
his mouth open when everyone had shut his. And the 
result was that Shaw was told io keep his moutli shut 
and live as a free man or to talk his head off and be con- 
fined for life-long imprisonment. Shaw preferred the latter 
and made up for his silence in this war when he sent as 
many articles as he could on the meanness of the Allies 
and the ardiappy slate of Slave India. Hence when Britain 
was an open enemy of India’s freedom the man whom 
India loved as her C. F. Andrews or her Annie Besant 
was tdd man Shaw. But Shaw does not write poetry and 
he is brought in to shi>w the reaction of literary men 
during the last war, and to some extent, during this war. 

In the last war the need fur men was not so insistent 
hut in this war it was a pressing one, and therefore all 
and sundry joined the war. They had to join it becausfls 
their dear country was going to rack and ruin and 
they had to save it from the vandalism of the Hitlerites. 
And so philobopliers and scientists, poets and novelists 
and artists went to tlie front to fight the enemy of the 
True, the Good and the Beautiful. 

And what gets me thinking is that even during the 
w2r the people had the time to paint and draw and to 
write; and the number of painters and artists and poets 
during this war is legion. One has only to get collecting 
their materials to see what they have contributed in the 
shape of imaginative things. In fact, some of the finest 
writings and paintings and art are those of war duration; 
and one wonders how they could devote themsdves to 
escapist things in a war ol bombs and tear gas and secret 
weapons. Human nature has its cure and remedies and 
God’s ways are Uoo infinite for diagnosis. All that one can 
say is that ideals kept them aliso-^more so the ideals of 
the war art academies ^ and museums that inspirited 
the people to fifi^t with a zeal that was nothing short of 
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religious. It was not uncomnion during the war for people 
.to spend fabulous amounts on art pictures. Newton’s 
booklet Aift for Everybody shows the tremendous amount 
o| intetest that people took in poetry and novels and art. 
For once^ at least the war-stricken people saw in art their 
only succour as did Matthew Arnold and his disciple 1. A. 
Richards. 

Come to think of it, one wonders if we have any 
poets at all, crowded as we are with legions of non-poets. 
1 remember reading some of the finest books on modern 
poetry including the handy and cheap one by C. D. Lewis, 
entitled Poetry for You, and 1 wilder if he wag just being 
a salesman Imcause the poetry of today is any tiling but 
poetry for the ordinary man. What has honestly gone 
wrong with the poe/ts <01 today that they caRnot think of 
the dancing daffodils or the rainbow in the sky or the sing- 
ing nigl^ingales or the soaring skylark ! Bui let that go. 
And )at*8 come to our modern poets. 

JVIosl of our modem poets are young or pretend to be 
young by ever talking of things that youngsters like. 
Judged by the photographs of American and Lnglish and 
Dominion poets that 1 have before me, I would not call 
tlie oldest of them a day over fifty years. Of course, I am 
not thinking of really old poets like Eliot or Lehmann or 
Walley or Graves or Reed, for the obvious reason tliat I 
feel that they are too old to say anything imaginatively 
strong <«• invigorating, though Eliot makes strong attempts 
to 1 h 5 virile and gmes on in his, '‘Bang, Bang, Bang” strain, 
while Lehmann and oompany, I feel, would make good 
editors but poor poets; and the reason is that they feel so 
differently about poetry from what the' people are accus- 
tomed to. 

As I have said, most of our poets are young and some 
look so terribly young that one feels that tlioy liave been 
dropped out of the cradle because there was no room for 
them. Dylan Thomas docs look a baby and liis face is 
almost babyish. 1 would not be suirprised if one day the 
advertisers got him for Glaxo feeding! He looks a Milton- 
Stielfey blend, minus the fire of one and the imaginative 
flight of the other. But he is modern and does have a 
following as strong, if not stronger than C. D. Lewis’s. 
Cecil Lewis looks anything but an old man and the looks 
in his eyes (though not exactly poetic) are far from being 
prosaic (or material isfir) ; Louis Macniece looks as though 
he were making determined efforts to look young (if not 
sweet) and has not quite succeeded; Vernon Watkins is a 
frank young fellow and looks it with his mouth slightly 
open showing two big white teeth; Auden looks a real 
soldier with a poetic scowl as an additional acquirement; 
Spender pretends to be marvellously jomantic, with his 
hair tossed about and a smile hovering on his exciting Ups. 
So much for the poets. Let’s come to wlial some of the 
war poets eay. « 

Thomas Hardy^^^ihe prince of war poels”-- sees the 
muddle that the statesmen and the politicians and the 
capitalistic class have cr/saled and he continues to sing 
liecause to stop singing would mean to drive him mad with 
the report of the guns and the roar of the cannons shatter* 


ing his nerves. For days at a stretch he keeps awake» 
thinking of the ruins of families and houses and culture 
and wonders whether the Last Day has come for him ! 
How could Man be so cruel, so lustful, so barbarous! Will 
not anything stop him from this systematic evil?-^ With 
No Christ but Satan— wdiat will the world come to ! 

Edward Thomas sees the sun shining brightly but he 
canr no longer walk as he once did or laugh together with 
the girl he loved, because something more detesftable 
than disease has begun to upi^et him, madden him. Rumoura 
of the war awaken untold fears and the cry of the sentry 
and tlie debris around remind him of Hades let loose on 
earth. For him there are now no moonlight walks, no 
week-end pleasures to look forward to, but barren fields all 
around and fallen apples to remind him that there is a 
war. He buoys himself up because he has to live and has 
to save dear Bhglish culture. He has to keep the war 
going ! 

None knows during war where men sleep or die. 
Sympathy is dried. War makes mam practical and fit to 
die. And in Rupert Rroo/ce— the Pliilip Sydney of Uie 
last war — we see the lover-poet turn metaphysical and 
make a dead soldier on a foreign field a dear thing to 
England because there in that mound lies the elements 
of the Englishman elementaliscd with the Universal con- 
sciousness. War poets do turn religio>us under the strain 
of war, instead of being Johnny Keats clinging to Fanny 
Brawne or Byroni searcliing happiness in other people’s 
^wivcB. 

B, Yeats — ^the man who showed Tagore as the 
Universal Poet- -thinks it better to keep his mouth shut 
because he would be saying some very unpleasant truths 
— as Gandhi has been saying, and as Socrates did to his 
cost. Bui as tlie war has begun Yeats feels it his duty 
to put his hand to the waggon and he dftes, massively. By 
law his country is an enemy to the belligerent nation and 
he must fight the enemy or what happens to his dear 
country? 

W'ith all war poets the inevitable faces them and they 
make compromises. Life would be ani utter failure if they 
did not make compromises. Life is too dreadful to be 
lived— and tliey cling to some prop, so cling to it that 
they live and come out of the ordeaL braver and happier 
men. They wonder — ^as most did during this war — ^whether 
war is a purge to the trowing evils. Others, like PBota 
see in war the monster of Fate let loose before whem 
all have to succumb, and die without raisiivg a voice to 
man or heaven. How can they wiien they see all they 
love and cherish crumble before their very eyes? 

The khafd unifom, grand in its own way, has its 
responsibilities and the war poets have not been slow to 
bring this out to the best of their abilities. Tlie constant 
marching with heavy ammunition hoots and a heavy load 
oo the back and a gun or two on the shoulderii does make 
some poets vocal, at times discouragingly, at times spiritedly. 
The reflection on the long, wearisome, untimed-by-music 
marches are not too bright when the poet thinks of the 
fine» oomlbruble civilian job and his homa^ family and thp 
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radio. No women for days to see and to feel courage 
flowing in the nerves! What must the wives be thinking of 
the BOlchere-^haviii^ a fine time with the country lassies'*! 
It is a grave thing this war — it irritates the nerves, and 
women from nowhere have to suddenly make their ap- 
pearances as nurses or W.A.C(I) and comfort them. 
Imagine what mad men the soldiers would be if tliey did 
not have women fighiting side by side with them! The 
soldiers have their meal and talk over old times when 
someone reminds them of the dead pal, and they exclaim: 
^Poor chap, he loived a girl and he has probably given 
her the baby and his photo, but he is no more to see his 
hearth and home**: The nerves get hardened and friends 
kill frfeods in cold blood because ^*there*s no use living in 
this bloody world of war**. 

Siefried Sassoon can speak out his mind and say : 
Why have the memorial tablets and Roll Call of Honour, 
when Man deliberately kills another for no rhyme or 
reason. What corruption during war — bastaids for children 
and future dtizens, women raped and homes and churches 
desecrated 1 

Wilfred Owen sees the fate ol the fallen lot— left alone 
to rot, trampled on or thrown in dust heap without a tear 


or cesemony. No dead march ... but mass burial with 
their clothes remoived and their ammunition and honours 
snatched away. 

Hi B, MaUieu, W, H, Auden, and a host of war poeU 
treat^the subjects of war in a way. Hence it is wrong, 
nay criminal to call poets “war poets” because they write 
on war. No sane poet has ever bubbled on the good points 
of war. Only the so-called poets have done. And most 
of the poets who have written in wild frenzy over the good 
lliat comes of war are those poets who have been employed 
by the state to keep the morale of the people— to be the 
Voice of the Angels to suRering, disconsolate man. Souie 
iiave fulfilled their tasks extremely well, while oliiers have 
limped. Let it be said in favour of the modern poets' - 
most tof wliom are anonymous and who have died in the 
hatUefield — ^tkat they have been outspokenly frank and have 
brought to war-poetry not only a new technique hut 
a brittleness of thought and expression that is the result 
of deep thinking along the Eliot-0*Neill ways of despair, 
wastelands and mournings. But they cannot be blamed. 
Tliey are children of the age — ^the thermomelerB of ihc 
times — ^the offspring of Interrogation and Shavian 

clevemeaa I 
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TWO fflNDU-MUSUM RIOTS DURING THE LATER MUGHAL DAYS 

Bt deenaRandhu das 


The view that Hindu-Muslim conflict is an innovation 
of British rule in India is not altogether correct. 
Neither is the view that before the British came India 
had been tom asunder by a perpetual feud between 
Hindus and Musalmans. The fact is that conflict or 
rivalry between Idam and Hinduism has been one of 
the many faotoiB that hage determined the course of 
events in the India of the past. There have been 
times, indeed, when Hindu-Muslim ill-feeling has been 
long absent from the minds of the generality of the 
princes and the people. At such times alliances and 
rivalries have arisen entirely irrespective of the reli~ 
gion of the parties concerned. Akbar (155fl-1605) was 
the initiator of one of such epochs of profound religio- 
communal peaod. Factors other than religion counted 
with him and determined the course of events. In 
1504, the ninth year of bis reign, Akbar abolished the 
jinya or poll-tax on non-Muhammadans in his Empire. 
He also effaced all religious distinctions in the distri- 
bution of State patronage, and so on. His two suc- 
cessors, Jahangir (1006-1^) and Sahajahan (1628- 
1668), particularly the former, continued the liberalism 
of their illpstrious predecessor. The result was a pro- 
found religio-oommunal peace in the Mughal Empire 
till it was bioken by Aurangxeb (1668-1707) who 
• ascended the throne, through a bloody war of suc- 
Pw ri o BI , Si ikb lepireseptative of the fsaaticBl Muslinx 


section of the Empire. And he was not slow, after 
accession, to re-introduce (.he communal virus in his 
imperial administration. In 1679, 115 years after Akbar 
iiad abolished it, he re-introduced the jizya, the most 
potent instrument of religio-communal discrimination 
against the Hindus. The result was a fresh outbreak 
of religio-communal rivalry, A new epoch begins, in 
which the determining factors of the coume of ewen^^ 
are altogether different from those of the previous 
epoch. The two incidents of Hindu-Muslim rioting i 
shall cite here belong ^o this epoch. 

The first is dated, 1713, 34 years after the re- 
introduction of the jisya and 6 yeagi alter the death 
of Aurangaeb. Btt that time the Hindu powers— 
Sikhs, Rajputs and Marathae~-havc begun to rise, and 
exercise a moderating influence on the imperial policy. 
Even during the reign of Aurangseb some Maratha 
and Rajput chiefs are said to have been bold enough 
to prohibit Asan (the Muhammadan call to prayer) at 
the mosques, and the Muhammadan /ispoF-collectors 
were expelled frpm certain places after plucking their 
beards out. In 1713, Farrukhsiyyar, who had ascended 
the throne the same year, abolished the ji^ya for the 
first time since Aurangseb*s re-imposition in 1679. 

This riot takes place at Alimadabad in Gujarat 
some time after Subadar DauS Rani takes charge. A 
iftaln leagon of the outbreak of the riot, according to 
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Khafi Khan’s .description, is the diaoontent in the 
Mudim mind about Daud Pani’s partiality towards the 
Hindus. The general appearance of the origin, deve- 
lopment and end of the riot is so very much like the 
I'iota of our own day. 1 cannot resist the temptation of 
quoting verbatim tbo description of Khafi Khan who 
lived at that time and was an acute and enthusiastic 
chronicler of Afughal history. 

Tn Fibit Biot, Ahmadabad, 1713 

Khifi Klum*fl deaoription of the incident is as 
oUows :♦ 

'^After Daud Pani became Subadar of Ahmada- 
bad in Gujarat, in the second year of the reign, on 
the mght when the holt of the Hindus is burnt, a 
certain Hindu, between whose house and the house 
of some Musulmans there was a courtyard common 
to both houses, prepared to burn the holi in front 
of his house ; but the Musulmans prevented him. 
The Hindu went to Daud Khan, who frequently 
favoured the infidels, and argued that he had a lii^t 
to do as he liked in his own house. After a good 
deal of talk and importunity, the right to bum the 
holi was allowe<l. Next day a Musulman, who dwelt 
opposite the house, desiring to give an entertain- 
ment in honour of the Prophet, brought a cow and 
slaughtered it there, on the ground that it was his 
own house. \]1 the Hindus of the quarter assembled 
in a mob round the Musulmans, and the Musul- 
mans, being unable to resist, went into their houses 
iind hid themselves. 

**The Hindus grew so bold and violent that 
they seised a lad of fourteen or fifteen years old, 
the son of a cow-butoher, and. according to the 
-rihmient of one of the citizens who fell within 
their hands, they dragged the boy off ,aiLd 
sl'iijghlered him. The report and sight of this out- 
rage drew the Musulmans toother from all quar- 
ters ; the cry for a general disturbance was raised, 
and they were ready to do battle with the Hindus. 
A great concourse assembled, and among them 
.seveial thousand Afghans, in the service of Daud 
Khan, eager to defend ilie honour of Islam, without 
^•aring to please their master. The Afghans of the 
* suburbs aud the iuliabitaDts ol the city assembled 
together in a great crowd, and went off with one 
accord to the house of the Keurt. The Kazi seeing 
the mob, hearing the disturbance, and thinking of 
the partiality of llic Subadar, shut his door upon 
the people. ^ 

^'Report says that upon a hint of the Kazi as 
to the conduct and partiality of Daud Khan 
towards tlu^ Hindus, the Musulmans set fire to the 
door of tlir Kazi^^ house, and began to bum the 
shops in the chaiik and Ww houses of the Hindus. 
Tn the riol many shops wore de-stroyed. They then 
went off with the intention of burning the house of 
Kapur Ghnnd, a jeweller, and an active infidel, who 
look a leading part in this business, and was an 
acquaintance of Daud Khan. He got notice of their 
intention, and, with a number of matchlockmen 
whom he collected, hp shut the gate of his ward of 
the town and showed fight. Numbers of Musulmans 
and Hindus were killed. The riot reached^ such a 
pitch that lor three or four days all businm and 

* lUUot Dowfoa, TA* Hiuorir of lodto, toU bf toi ava 
btotorlMit. (Lomloa 18(7.77). Vol. 7. pp. 


work in Ahmadabad was suspended. A large number 
of the leaders on both Bides resolved to appew to 
the Emperor. Daud Khan placed his own sew on 
the petition of Kapur C h an d a and the Kazi ana 
and other officials having certified to the 
of the Musulmans. it was sent to Delhi. Bhaikn 
’Abdul Aria (and other Musulmans) went in person 
to Court.” 

Thb Sboond Riot, Kashmjb, about 1730 
The seoofnd incident which oeoamd in KashimiT 
in about 1720, is more in the natiue of a regular 
orthodox Muslim rebellion under a petty ohief than 
an ordinary street riot. ’Abdu-n Nabi Kashmiri bas a 
long grudge against the Hindus. Hie is an orthodox 
Muriim to the core, an extreme bigot. He wants 
Hindus to remain as perfect daves and pariahs. Bui 
the Mughal imperial policy is otherwise. Since the 
abolition ol jizva by Farrukhsiyyar, he himself had 
again re-imposed it in 1717, but his shortrlived sue* 
eessor liafi-uddarjai had again abolished it in 1719. 
In September of the same year, after Muhammad 
Rlmh bad ascended the throne, he again levied jizva, 
but next year he himself abandoned it. All this shows 
the extreme instabilicy of the imperial administration 
and policy at Delhi. Orthodox Muslim, unorthodox 
'M’lialiTn gnd Hindu influences alternately act upon the 
imperial policy and bring forth ohangee every now and 
then. Alter 1719, jizya was never again re-introduced. 
This shows that orthodox Muslim hold was waning at 
, the imperial headquarters. ’Abdu-n Nabi Kaahmdri, in 
his extreme desiieration born of frustration, comes out 
openly with his gang of fanatics, overpowers the un- 
orthodox Muslim Deputy Subadar of Kashmir, Mir 
Ahmad Khan, and for some time rules supreme at the 
city inflicting all sorts of losses and injuries and 
indignities upon the Hindus as well as upon the un- 
orthodox Muslims and even killing them. The imperial 
re-inforcement soon arrives and brings the offenders to 
book, their leader being |actfully and cruelly mur- 
dered. 

Khafi Khan's description of the event runs as 
follows :♦ 

‘*Mahbub Khan, otherwise called ’Abdu-n Nabi 
Kashmiri, had a long-standing quarrel against the 
Hindus in Kashmir. He had gathered round him 
many restless Muhammadans, with whom he went 
to the deputy of the Subadar and to the Kaai, and 
presenting certain legal opinions, he demanded that’ 
the Hindus should be interdicted from riding on 
horses, from wearing coats (jatim), from putting on 
turbans and armour (chira o yarak), from going out 
for excursions in the fields and gardens, and from 
batliing on certain days. Upon this matter he was 
very virulent. The officials, in answer, said that 
they would act upon the rules laid down by the 
Emperor, and by the chief lawyers, in respect of the 
treatment of Zimmis (protected eunbdievefs) 
throug^lout the provinees qf the Empire. Mahbub 
Khan was greatly offended, and, being supported by 

* SiM«t and Dowmod, Tht Bittory of India, aa told by ita owb 
hfato rh i o i, (toodoB IW?-??), 4884. 
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a party of Musulmans, he annoyed and inaulted 
Hindus wherever he met them. A Hindu could not 
pass throufph any market or strerct without being 
subjected to indfgmty. 

'*One day Majlis Eai, a respected Hindu of 
Kashmir, went out with a party to ramble in the 
fields and gardens, and they feasted Brahmans. 
Mahbub Khan collected ten or twelve thousand 
Musulmans, came upon them unawares, and 
began to beat, bind and kill them*. Majlis Rai 
escaped, fled with some others to Ahmad Khan. 
Mahbub Khan, with all his followers went to the 
house of Majlis Rai and the Hindu quarter, and 
began to plunder and fire the houses. The Hindus 
and Musulmans who interfered to prevent this were 
killed and wounded. After that they proceeded to 
the house of Mir Ahmad Khan, where thov set 1 »o 
work boating, throwing stones and bricks, and shoot- 
ing .arrows and bullets. Every man they found they 
detained 'and subjected to various indignities. Some 
they kiUed, others they wounded and plundered. 
Mir Ahmad Khan for a day and night was unable 
feo drive them fromi his house or to stop their 
violonoe, but had lo employ many artiflees to escape 
from them. Next day he got together a force, and, 
Tvilh Mir Shahur Khan Bakhshi and other officials, 
thoy took horse and went against Mahbub Khan? 
Tile rioters collected, a.s on the proreding day, and 
resi.sted Ahmad Khan. A party got in his rear and 
burnt the bridge over which he had crossed. They 

fire lo both sides of the etreet through which he 
had passed, and from in front and from the roofs 
and walls of the nousos they discharged arrows and 
muskets and cast stones and bricks. Women and 
children flung filth, and dirt, and whatever ihey 
could lay bands on. A fierce fight continued in 
which . . . and several others were killed or 
wounded. Mir Ahmad Khan was in a great strait. ' 
for he could neither retire nor advance ; so ihe was 
obliged to ask for merey, and escaped from his 
dangerous position amid volleys of gibes and 
insults. 

•‘Mahbub Khan proceeded to tho Hindu quar- 
ter, and burnt and gutted the houses which 
remained. Again he proceeded to the house of Mir 
Mmad S^an, and dragged out of it with insult 
Majlis Rai and a number of other persons who had 
tak» refuge there. He and his foUowera cut off 
their ears and noses, circumcised them, and in some 
instances cut off the organ of generation. Another 
day they went tumultoui^y lo the great mosque, 
degraded Mir Ahmad Khan from his office of 
deputy of the Suhadar, and, having given the prime 
cause of the disturbance the title of Dindar Khan, 
th^ appointed him to act as ruler of Musulmans, 
^d to enforce the commands of the law and the 
deoifflons of the Kazis until a new Deputy Siibadar 
should come from the Court. For five months Mir 
Ahmad Khan was deprived of power, and remained 


in retirement. Dindar Khan acted as ruler, and, 
taking his seat in the mosque, discharged the 
government businesB. 

“Upon intelligence of this outbreak reaching 
Court, Mumin Khan was sent to act a.s deputy of 
Inayatullah Klian, tho Subadfir. ... At I ho end 
of 6hawwal he haltrC^i three kos from Kashmir. 
Mahbub Khan wna ashamed of his unrighteous 
» deeds. So bo went to Khwiija. Abdullah, who was 
highly respected in Kashmir, and begged him to 
go out with a number of the principal and moat 
respectable Muhammadans to meet the new deputy, 
and bring him into the city with honour. . . . 
Khwaja Khan Abdullah advised him in a friendly 
way to go to Mir Shahur Klmii Bakhshi, and 
apologise for what had passed. If he did so, they 
would go out with him to meet the deputy. In 
accordance with his advice, Mahbub Khan wi'iit to 
the house of Shahur Khan, and having nande a 
statement to him, rose to depart, alleging he, had 
some biisinesa lo attend to. The Bakalii. acting on 
the Khwaja^s advice, had called a number of tho 
people from tho Charbeli and Kahkaran quarters of 
the city, and concealed them about his house. They 
watched for Mahbub Khan, and fell upon him 
unawares First, before his ryes, they ripped 1171 th'"* 
bellies of his two young boyB, who .always .aciom- 
7)anied him. and they killed him with great cruelly. 

**Nexfc day the Musulmans went to the f^hnrbcli 
quarter, to exact retaliation for blood. This qtuirter 
was inhabited by Shi’as. There they began to beat, 
fo hind, to kill, and lo bum the houses. For two 
days the fight was kept up, btit the as^-ailaiits then 
prevailed. Tv/o or three thousand people who were 
in that quarter, including a largo number of Miighnl 
travollei-g, wore killed with their wives and familie.^ 
Property to the value of /or« was plundered, and the 
war raged for two or three days. It js impos-oible to 
commit to writing all that T have heard about tliif" 
outbreak. After this di’stniction, Ihe rioters went to 
llic houses of the Kazi* and Ihe Bakhshi Sh.iliUT 
Khan concealed himself and tho Kazi r.‘?caped in 
di.sguise. They pulled down the Kazi’s lion.st' to the 
foundations, and carried the briclro of it awov in 
their hands. Mumin Khan, after entering the city 
sent Mir Ahmad Khan under one e«cort fo Imann* 
bad, and then bad lo take severe measures with the 
people of Kashmir/’ 

In this second riot described above unorthddoTi 
and Shiah Musalmans have become the objects 0^ 
orthodox Sunni Muslims’ vandalism quite as much an 
Hindus. Shiah-Sunni quarrel was a much more living 
reality in early days than now. But, Hindu-Muslim 
riots among ordinary villagers "and townsfolk, it 
appears, were mucR less known in those days llhan now. 
Tlm available records of those days do not furnish us 
many more incidents liko the two narrated above. 



CONGRESS SEVKA DAL 

Bt MANI N. DESAI, C.A. 


It haa been a commfm, though sometimes mistaken belief 
that ’women in India have always remained behind thdr 
men-iolk, confined to hearth and home. The (part taken, 
by women in the struggle for freedom pertains to so re- 
cent a history that it is not necessary for me to refer to it 
in details here. However^ 1 propose to deal with one aa- 
r»ecl of women’s movement, namely, the volunteer move- 
njenl in this brief survey. In the last phase of freedom, 
nombayiles saw volunteers in their true colours. On the 
morning <vf the memorable 9th August, they bravely faced 
the clouds of the tear gas. Many of them fainted, but 
they did not retreat. Police sergeants malhandled volun- 
iPcrs but still they resisted till they were forcibly re- 
moved to jail. On the rloiwn 'of independence, to which 
theirs is not a meagre contribution, an article narrating 
the activities of the Seva, Dal of Bombay would not be 
out of lime but very appropriate. 

We find two qualities in human beings, one is that 
of leader.sliip, and tbe other that of following. 

Years liack the Sevika Dal came into existence under 
the auspices of the Bombay Provincial Congress Com- 
mittee. It had behind it the indonruiable spirit of Miss 
Snfin Somji, a girl hardly eighteen in age, daughter of a 
well-known Attorney. She had in her the quality of a 
leader from her childhood. One would Ik* surprised to 
know that the Sevika Dal was started with four girls on 
its roll only. Tt was Sofia’s untiring efforts and imwant-t 
ing zeal that have brought it to its present pre-eminont 
state. Her everyday new activities have captured the minda^ 
of the public, specially of women of the Metropolis of West 
India. 

Tlie civil disobedience movements of the last several 
years have awakened the sense of duty, civic and political 
consciousness among men, women and children all alike 
in India. They have oome to fully realise their duties 
their nation during the transition iperiod. A call divine 
came from Mahatma Gandhi that women should stand 
slnulder to shoulder with men in the service of their 
motherland. Tlieir duties to their country are no less 
pious than that of men. That call inspired women to take 
part in the national struggle for freedom. They resolved 
to follow the l)ravc warrior-womeu of ancient India: and 
in doing so hundffwls of women courted imprisonment, 
leaving behind their small babies, .husbands and needy 
parents. They never for a moment thought of their com- 
forts. their luipp' home-life. 

Of all the sisle^8^ the G.O.C. of the Sevika Dal, 
Sofia Khan has played an important role in the hlHory 
<^f freedom. She with her batches of volunteers had been 
many a time to jail to throw off their shoulders the yoke 
of Kritiah Imperialism. The following is a summaiy of 
her great work in the cause of freedom. 

The Sevika Dal is the fundamental unit. It was 
dixided intjo two main parts namely, (a) the Volunteers* 
Depart inent and (6) the Con^xtructive Department. 

For the Volunteers* Department, there is a trained 
officer head who looks after the activities of the Dal. Her 
duties are to organise the training centres and to impart 


lessons in their duties and responsibilities. This depart* 
ment is again divided into three sections. 

(1) The Sevikas of whom there are seven hundred, 
(2) Kuraarikas to-day three hundred in number and (3) 
Balikas two hundred and seventy-six. This is the present 
strength of the Dal. 

The Dal lias seven branches in the city, one for every 
Municipal Ward under the direction of a ward officer, who 
in turn takes his instructions from the Volunteers’ 
department. 

Sevikas from all the centres are called to the Head- 
quarters (the Congress House) whenever there arc general 
functions such as meetings, rallies, flag salutations and 
the like. Training is imparted to the volunteers in Lathi. 
Lazim, Free-hand drill, use of daggers, Band, etc. 

It is rather difficult to imagine what hard work she 
had to put in to raise the strength of the Dul to its pre- 
sent one. It' was by no moans an easy task but her tre- 
mendous zeal and kind nature succeeded in attracting the 
great number of women and girls to the Dal. 

CoNsxniJCTivE Department 

The main work of this department is to carry out 
the constructive programme of tlic Congress, such as 
Kliadi, literacy campaign, social uplift and specially the 
uplift of the backward classes. For these different activ- 
ities. many centres have been opened by the Dal. Generally 
different batches of the Sevikas go to the quarters of tbe 
backward classes and bring to their attention the insani- 
tary conditions of their houses and Burroundings. Not 
only this, but if they oome across the sick among them, 
they are supposed to make airangements to remove them 
to hospitals or to oofnsult some qualified medical men and 
make provision for their treatment. 

To remove the inferiority complex among men of 
backward classes, they have opened a mission school at 
the Bombay centre. To this school are admitted children 
of all classes without distinction of class or creed. This 
is altogether a novel experiment by the Sevika Dal. 

It is a matter of pride that the Sevika Dal is making 
progress day by day in its activities. In that way it seems 
to bb an ideal organisation for all India. 

Now as independence has been obtained by the country', 
the foremost task before the Dal is to see that the Indian 
Union is developed into an ideal State. It should see 
that every individual in India is literate. Secondly, 
idea of co-operation should he iimtilled into the mind 
everyone, whereby they can face even the (rtrongest hurdle 
of the social life of the country. 

There is a number of varied activities of the Sevika 
Dal which cannot be brought into a single compass in 
tills brief survey. It will, however, be seen that the credit 
and honour of this noble work goes to sister Sofia Soonji 
— ^now Sofia Khan, — daughter-in-law of Dr.'* Khan Saheb, 
the erstwhile Premier of the N.-W.F. Province, bin for 
(wfaoso undoubted enthusiasm, indomitable will and tre- 
mendous sacrifice for the cause of tlie Dal it would not 
have been wbat it is to-day- 
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During the last fifty years or more education has made 
ircmcndous sttiidcs in fc many ways. Tlie number of 
schools, colleges and recently of universities has consider- 
ahly increased, yet one often hears that there is a general' 
lack -of discipline amongst students and the cflEeci of edu- 
cation in the lives of a large number of young men is 
not what k should be. Mofll of them have learnt to 
cram ond pass their examinations somehow or other. 
They have had no training in self-control, sclf-adjiisiment 
and independence of thought. They may be treated as 
mere liieratc and not educated in the tnie sense of the 
word. If we examine the present trend of education in 
our (wmnlry calmly and crilically. wc shall discover that 
the true cause of all our trouble is the larJt of sound 
foundation of education in almost every , province. We 
trraf our liltle children lighlly ami indifferently, we en- 
gage no governess or mistress to look after them intelli- 
grnlly. We nlltnch very little importance to their early edu- 
cation and formation of the right kind of habits. It is 
n psychological truUm to say that whatever right or 
wrong impression is made on the mind of a child in his 
rarlv age sticks to him through life. The habits of 
neatness, tidiness, careful handling of domestic vessels, 
looking after their own per^^ns and attending to their 
daily duties consciously anrl with a sense of responsibility, 
are not cultivated in them. * 

Parents are mostly to he blamed for their negli- 
gence. They do not realiTc as educated persons what their 
duties and responsibilities are tO' their own little ones. 
Tliey do not know how the children are to he brought 
up and what kind of treatmenit has to be meted out to 
them from their infancy. Even some of our mothers in our 
country do not know how to bring up a child or to look 
after its psychological needs, Tliere are many well-to-do 
women who have no time, so to say, to attend to their 
babies who arc left in the charge of ordinary and, in 
many cases, ignorant nurses. Thus these children imitate 
the liuhits of their governesses more than those. of their 
parents. Now, in order to put an end to these drawbacks 
and defects in western countries, more especially in Eng- 
land, the private agencies and the Government have en- 
couraged a new system of education called ihe Nursery 
Sbholojl wherein they make provision for the proper up- 
bringing of children from the ape of two or three to five. 
Skilled and traimed teachers arc put in charge of these 
children who receive careful attention at the hands of 
their school-mistreasea. 

NtmsERT School System 

In the following lines a short account of the system 
and working of a nursery school is given, to g've the readers 
an idea o^how a school of this new type is run in foreign 
countries and how we can modify or adapt them to meet our 
rsMiiiiretnentB in this counitry. 

The nursery school is becoming a familiar term and 
the moveoMiit to estaUidt it, is ns&ing a steady progress 


in various parts of England. In order to understand its 
signifcance, however, it shotdd be remembered that it 
stands for .something larger than itself and that is the 
prdvision of the right environment and training for the 
liftle child during the period which extends from the 
time when, the child can walk and talk to the time when 
he is ready to begin school life in the ordinary sense, 
roughly speakinps, between the age of two and that of five 
or <i?x years. 

During this period the child may spend all his time 
at home, or he may spend some of it in an institution 
cglled a Nursery School ; hut in cither case the problem 
of his care, proper surroundings and training must be 
consifJerp.d indivisible if it is to he effective. Thus nur- 
sery school eduratlon — 'Whirli simply means education ap- 
pro-printe to a particular stage of rlevclopnient — ^may he 
given at home without the aid of tho Nursery School; 
on the other hand, there are hut few hoime.s where there are 
lirllle children undeT five, that do not need, consciously 
i'lfT unconsciously, the help of n nursery school. The period 
Iielween babyhood and school life remained relatively 
unnoticed in the past. Somehow or other its critical im- 
portance for future sound development has been missed 
bv the family, by tbe organisers of medical inspection, by 
the psychologist and by the edurator. 

Tt is true that practically all that the Nursery School 
has to contribute or promise today is to be found in tbe 
teachings of Frochal : but os a matter of fact the Kinder- 
garten Movement, as years have gone on, has tended to 
give far more attention to the later rather than to tbe 
earlier years of the period for which it stands and the 
all-important happenings otf the years succeeding the 
second hirth-day, when the child emerges from babyhood, 
have only recently attracted the serious attention of doc- 
tors. psychrdogists, parents and educators to any noticeable 
degree. What justifioatiof) is there for this netr Sn- 
terest in this very early period of life, and what has brought 
almut the demand for Nursery Schools as an integral part 
of our national system of education? The answer to the 
first of these questions comes from more sources than one. 
In the first place^ the last 40 years has seen a gradual 
awakening of the conscience of the community with regard 
to the high rate of mortalitv of babie«» and young child- 
ren and the large percentage of physical and mental de- 
fects in those who survive. These troubles are allowed 
to arise throiigb a faulty home environment. Assuming 
a certain standard of favonrahle heredity, the laying of 
a <!ound foundation of health in anv individual requires, as 
elementary conditions, Bn environment which provides 
plenty of activity in fresh air and sunlight, a regular 
simple life, proper food and sufficient sleep. But these 
elementary conditions have Itccd denied to o large per- 
centage of English children, through tlie evils of over- 
crowding, the lack of education for parenthood and lh(* 
rapid increase of married women in indnstiy. 
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As soon as the medical inspection of school children 
established the fact tliat a large proportioR of them started 
on their school carecrfl already weakened by serions physi- 
cal handicaps which were nevertheless largely preventable, 
it could only be a mailer of time before the country 
resolved to tackle and overcome so great a natiinil 
weakness. It took over ten years before a Nursery School 
--as the one concrele method of meeting the problem- -was 
given its place at the foundation of their national system 
of education and meanwhile the urgency of the question 
of the proper care and training of the children of pre- 
school age was reinforced by considerations other than 
those of physical health. 

Nursery School Objects 

Every ‘nursery school* sets itself to secure certain 
definite objects which may he outlined as follows: 

(1) To provide healthy external conditions for the 
children, tn'z., light, sun-shine, space and fresh air. 

(2) To organize a healthy regular life for the child- 
ren as well as continuous medical Bupervision. 

(3) To assist each child to form for himself whole- 
some personal habits. 

(4) To give opportunity for the exercise of imagin- 
ation and of development of many interests, as well as 
skill of various kinds. 

(5) To give experience of oomniunity life on a small 
scale, where children of similar as well as varying ages 
work and play with one another day by day. 

«)) To achieve a real unity the liome life. 

Education by experience is the only true description of 
Nursery School education, for formal instruction has no place 
in it. On the other hand, every movement of the day does 
or should bring education in the liest sense. What hooks 
and laboratories are to the adoiescont, experience is to 
the little child. And the Nursery School strives to give 
him the experience which is most worthwhile at thb time p| 
his life. As a means of giving the moet helpful experience^ 
the material environment of the children beGomes a very 
important matter, although it must always be considered 
second in importance to the human environment— the other 
ebildreti and the grown-up helpers. Relatively to later 
singes of education, the material environment is more im- 
portant for the child of nursery school age, because to use 
his senses, to expWe* is tJum very strong. Tlie joy in doing 
anything and everything to the limit/ of his power and 
his skill is overmastering, and hence the richness of the 
opportunity offered to the child by his environment, be- 
comes to a large extent the measure of his progress. 
Every part of the environment offered by a Nursery School 
is therefore careful V thought out, and made to correspond 
as closely as possible to the chiid*s own capacities and 
interests. The rooms into which he is introduced attract 
him at once by their brightness and frei^ness, the colour 
of the pictures and the toys, the daintiness of all that 
is placed in the rooms for use. He does not find in the 
Nursery SchooJ nnwieldyo furniture, too big and heavy for 
him to move. On the* comrary, there axe fascinating little 
chain of just the riijtA ate for binaeH, there are 


tables which even the little child can move, there are gaily 
coloured cups with saucers and plates on riielves, 
well ,wiihih his reach. The cupboards arc on the floor 
and their doors and their handles are easily turned. 
Inside, the toyfs are selt out side by side so that they are 
easily seen and obtained . There is free access to the 
garden where besides usual green things ore steps and 
ladders or slides inviting experiment. All these things 
are the charactorfisiics of the nursery school play rooms and 
gardens, but the cloak rooms ore no less carefully 
filled up on the same principle namely, that of a child’s 
needs. Tlie peg provided for the children's clothes are 
within ihe reach of each child, even though lie may be only 
two years old and his wasliing flannel, his tooth brush, his 
mug and his towel are placed similarly in his own core 
labelled with some sign he can understand — such as a 
picture of a dog or a rabbit. The washing basins are 
low and often provided with small jug? which a child 
can carry full of water. Very important also is the special- 
ly fitted laboratory Ruitable for a child’s independent use. 
The purpose of these dciailed arrangements is dear. It 
is to provide a material environment which the smallest 
child ran explore and learn to master for himself, thus 
giving him a means of learning the use of things and 
skill in handling them. The daily needs and interests of 
the little child offer ablundant motive power to make use 
of sucli an environment to the utmoet, eagerly and constant- 
ly, and thus a whole system of desirable habits is formed 
and a way of life full of fruitful possibilities adopted. 
,Somc of the results most frequently noticed are a wonder- 
ful early growtli of self-reliance and surprising develop- 
ment of skill and general intelligence in little children 
who form the Nursery School. The year between, the 
second and third birthday isperliaps the most striking one 
in this respect. It is during this year that initiation is 
most fitting, llie wav of life most readily assimilated and 
habits most rapidly formed. 

Every nursery school worker can record striking evi- 
dence of the influence of the nursery school life on the 
intelligence of the two years old child. For example, a 
liitlle boy very near bis second birthday split some milk 
on the floor, while sitting at a table with other cliildren 
during dinner. No one noticed this but himself and an 
observer some distance away. After contemplating the 
split milk for a moment or two a broad smile spread 
over his face. He got up from his chair, staggered unr 
steadily out of the room, found his way into the kitchen, 
seized a mtoip with a long handle, carried it with consider- 
able difficulty, back across the playroom, mopped up 
the split milk, carried the mop back into the kitchen 
while returning to his own place at the table, sat down 
and continued his dinner. This little event, by no means 
unusual in type, serves to show us how a carefully planned 
environment, the use of which is within the Ismail child’s 
coinprehension and physical power, together with a simple 
routine of living and freedom to get independent serrices 
•erires to develop memory and judgment, skill of 
hand* eelf-ielUuioe, and even the sense of what Is xmc. 
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proper behavioar in a community. Such development is 
often impoBBible at home, partly because the home en- 
vironment is planned for grown-up people, partly because 
children so young are not easily given the chance to act 
independently but are supposed to need personal services 
at almost every moment. 

An essential feature of tlie proper environment of the ' 
nursery school is the garden, for this is the -period of 
childhood when nature makes most vivid impressions on 
the mind and feeHngs; it is the life of plants and animals 
that attracts the deepest conioentration of a little child, 
and he is busy incessanlly with active obaervaSiou 
of whatever he can find living and growing about Inm. 
No nature lessons axe needed but contact with nature is 
imperative and opportunity for it must be made. 

Lin W'mnN a Nobskrt StBooL 
Let us now consider further the life within a Nursery 
Srhnol. Nursery School workers and helpers are distm- 
giiished by their special love of little children; their 
knowledge of the laws of health and their study of the 
best educational influence for early childhood. Accord- 
ingly; we find in good Nursery Schools an atmosphere of 
freedom and responsive happiness, completely lacking in 
formality, a wholesome daily routine, and a recognition 
(hai though there are no 'lessons* all that happens is edu- 
cational both in intention and practice. Before the morn- 
ing prayer and hymn, the children take part in arranging 
llowers, polishing handles, feeding pets, and all general 
tueporathms necessary in the beginning of the morning. 
I'his gives opportunity to encourage the shy backward* 
child to forget himself in active work, and give out-let 
to the bursting energy of the opposite type. Every one 
can find something to do that needs doing, and the right 
kind of stimulus to the use of language is given. The 
order of the nursery school should be as natural and 
uirforced as possible; net stereotyped but varied. At the 
same time the light balance between activity and repose 
should be pieeerved. 

However varied may be the way that the time in each 
morning is spent, the dinner hour and the sleeping hour 
are kept with unfailing xegulority. GenenUy at a guaxlter 


before noon, the children put their toys away and got 
ready for dinner. Some help to lay the tables with cloths 
or mats, spoons and forks, not forgetting lo set a vase 
of flowers on each table. Every child washes his hand& 
beforfc taking food. When all is ready, grace is sung; 
and the children sit round the tables in all eagerness to 
begin. Certain children aie allowed to carry round the 
plates of steaming food, some even serve from the dislr. 
The very joy with which a healthy child takes his food 
serves to quicken his response to all the social training 
which orderly and courteous procedure involves. Many 
onlookers marvel to see that the very youngest children 
subordinate their appetites and readily acquire necessary 
skill with spoon and fork in response to the demands ol 
social behaviour. There is ample evidence that even child- 
ren so young appreciate not only the good dinner but 
the way in which it is conducted in a Nuosery School. 

The success of nursery school dinner is no slight 
test of a nursery school teacher’s skill, good judgmoot 
and happy influence from an educational point of view, 
she finds it a highly valuable oppomunity to be most 
carefully used. The hour of sleep which follows diuiicr 
and free play is an essential feature of a wholesome daily 
routine for children under six years of age. The inces- 
sant activities of the senses, the perpetual bodily move- 
ment of a healthy child carry with them the need for a 
period of complete rest in the middle of the day. Light 
stretcher beds each with its blankets and small pillows 
when desired are put up every day in tic open air, or in 
a dark room and the habit of regular sleep carefully 
fostered. It lies with the teacher lo suggosi by her man- 
ner and action quiet and repose at the time. 

The period of the afternoon is usually fille4l with games 
or singing or constructive occupations for the oldei diild- 
reii before the time comes for a cup of milk and the run 
for home. 

Such are some of the characteristics of the daily 
life in a nursery school in all essentials so like a 
good home, and yet offering certain conditions helped to 
the best kind of development often impossible even in a 
good home. 


A CRITICAL REVIEW OF THE CALCUTTA RENT ORDINANCE, 1946 

‘ ( Bengal Ordinance No. V of 1946 ) 

By AMARENDRA NATH MliKHERJBE, m.a., m.l. 


The Calcutta Rent Ordinance, 1946, is the successor of 
the Calcutta House Rent Control Order, 194*3. The Cul- 
cutia House Rent Control Order was an instuncu of exe- 
cutive act pure and simple and tlie procedure laid down 
in the order was therefore an executive procedure as 
distinguUhed (rem judicial procedure. The Controller 
or the Af^Uate authorities appointed under the order 
acted therefore not as court but as executive officers. But 
the Calcutta Rent Ordinance which succeeded the Calcutta 
House Rent Gontrol Order is not an executive act pure and 
si^mple. The preamble shews that the ordinance was pro- 


mulgated by the Governor as the Bengal Logislaturt: was 
not in session and soi it is the forerunner of a fullflcdgt^d 
Rout Act which is so needed now in Calcutta. 

Purpose of the Ordinance 

The preamble shews that the ptu:po.se of the orrlinanfe 
is to moke special provision for the control of rents in 
Calcutta in the public interest. There has been a con- 
tinuous influx of people in thi% great city since the be- 
ginning of the second World War with tlie result that the 
eity was over-populoled. Now that the major portion 
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of Eafit Bengal has been a part of the Pakistan State, many 
. people of East Bengal have been migrating to West Bengal 
as a result of which Calcutta has to make shelter for many 
more people. The problem tof over-population therefore 
in Calcutta exists and it is apprehended that it will exist 
for some time more to come. So, a rent act will be neces- 
sary for this city which has the prospect of becoming one 
of the greatest and best cities of the world. The purpose 
ol tho Ordinance is therefore mainly to control fonu in 
Calcutta. It is to be seen, how far this Ordinance has 
been successful in controlling rents. Needless to say that 
there are two parties or two classes of people interrsted in 
this matter— 4he Landlord and the Tenant. The interests 
of both the classes must be protected if the Ordinance is to 
be a successful one. The division of the people must not 
be confnsed with the divisbn of people into capitalists 
and the labourers for landlords are not always capitalists 
as are sometimes wrongly thought of. All landlords are 
not capitalists although some of them ore so. A person 
having no other income besides the rent of his house 
cannot be classed as a capitalist. The control of rent has, 
therefore, nothing to do with the relation of the capitalists 
with the labourers. If one dispassionately reviews the 
problem of the rent control from this angle of vision then 
one can realise that the interest of the landlord is as 
much important as the interest of the tenant. Unfortu- 
nately, howcfvcr, a vague and misty idea of socialism is 
in the air and everybody is breathing that air with the 
result that in every talk of ours we speak of socialism 
and communism without knowing the real significance of^ 
these two terms. This is not an article on socialism and 
so I am not going to dilate upon the above subject. What 
I drive at is that rent control problem has nothing to do 
with socialism or with the strained relation of the capital- 
ists with the labourers, h is purely a social necessity at. 
the present moment because the demand of house is more 
than tlie supply for reasons I have already stated. When 
demand exceeds supply, the persons who supply get the 
•up^er liand and greed being a human instinct, goads 
them to get more profit from the supply. The purpose 
of the Rent Contpod Ordinance is to put an effective check 
upon this greed so that landlords may not make an un- 
due g^ln over the tenants. At the same time, it must be 
seen that tenants may not unnecessarily harass the land- 
lords under the cloak of this Ordinance. The Ordinancfl 
therefenre, if it is to be a perfect law, must look after the 
interest of the landlord and the tenant and therein 
the test of perfection of this law. If that aim is achieved 
ilt may be said that it has followed the utilitarian theory 
of Bentham and has done the greatest good of the greatest 
number. 

Looking at the Calcutta Rent Oidinanco, 1946 as it is 
and being in close touch with the working of this Ordi- 
nance for a short period, I can unhesitatingly assert that 
the Ordinance lias not fulfilled the needs of tenants nor 
has it been able to safeguard the interost of the landlords 
with the result thatr both parties have been clamouring 
against this piece of legislation. In fact this Ordinance 


has not stood the test of utilitarian theory. I shall sum- 
marily discuss the defects of this Ordinance and shall try 
to show how it can be improved ufpoin, for my criticise 
is not a destructive one but for a better construction of this 
law. 

The most glaring defect of this Ordinance that looms 
large before one is the frivolous deposit that is daily made 
by the tenants in the Rent Control Office, Reserve Bank 
of India, the Collectorate and by Money Order, Under 
the law (Sec. 16 of tlie Ordinance) deposit of rent by the 
tenant is to be made on refusal ol the landlord to accept 
the rent. At present, 1 find that anybody and everybody 
comes and without the permission of the Rent Controller 
deposits the rent. Tlie result is the huge accumulation of 
money of the landlords who are now eager to get their 
dues. I had talk with many landlords of Calcutta, all of 
whom aire ready to get their rent if legally tendered but 
the tenants do not care to tender so. Sec. 16 of the 
Ordinance laid down that the tenants shall be entitled to 
deposit the rent only when the landlord refuses to accept 
the rent tendered to him and sliall go cn depositing unless 
the landlord signifies by notice in writing his willingness 
to accept any subsequent rent. In my opinion even this 
is redundant. If the tenants tender legal and fixed rent 
to the landlord by money order in time and if the land- 
lord refuses to accept the sum, Uie latter is not entitled 
to get the rent unless and until he signifies by notice in 
writing his willingness to accept the rem and as soon as 
he signifies his willingnoss the tenant shall be liable to 
pay tlie amount of rent in monthly instalments to be fixed 
by Court. If this is done the tenant should not be treated 
as a defaulter and he should not be ejected. At present 
the deposit is made so that the tenant may not be looked 
upon as a defaulter. But if the tenant can prove to the 
satisfaction of the Rent Controller that he tendered the 
legal and fixed rent to the landlord, then there would be 
no necessity of any depositi. This would save both the 
landlord and tenant from unnecessary harassment. The 
purpose of the Ordinance is to control reoit and not to 
disburse rent. But unfortunately one of the main functions 
or rather the main funotion of the Ordinance at present 
has been to disburse rent to respective laudlords, causing 
innumerable troubles to the landlords and the tenants. 
The lessee owes it to the lessor that the former would pay 
rent to the lessor or l\is agent al proper time and place. 
This is one of the salutary provisions of the TVansfer of 
Property Act (Sec. 108, Q. 1). The proper place of, 
payment of rent is the residence or the collection house 
of the lessor and the proper time is the stipulated time and 
if the time is not stipulated it will be determined acoord- 
to the local usage. So the onus lies heavily upon the 
lessee to prove that he tendered the legal fixed rent to the 
laodJord in proper place and time. If he can discharge 
the onus, the tenants must not be regarded as a defaulter 
and he has no ability to deposit the rent in &e Rent Con- 
troller’s office or in any other office to be fixed by the 
Rent Controller. The business of the Rent Controller is 
to fix tho rout and the standard rent of houses in iSbo city. ^ 
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But at present this office has been an instorument of haras- 
onent in the hatnds of some tenants who are allowed to 
deposit rent freely in this office without rhyme or reason. 
At present a check has been put upon the tenants and 
they are not allowed to deposit rent without previously 
showing that the landlords refused to accept the rent from 
the tenants. 

Secondly, it appears that although selami has been 
forbidden in law, the landlords have been publicly accepti 
iD£ huge amount of selami without the least hesitation. 
However stringent the law may be, acceptance oi selami 
cannot be stopped unless the Government undertakes it- 
self the responsibility of letting the house at Calcutta 
through some honest officer. If the lease takes place under 
the direct supervision oif the Government then and then 
only selami can be stopped. 

Thirdly, it is inootnprehenBlble why under the Ordi- 
nance the permission of the Rent Controller should at first 
be obtained for ejectment in certain cases and then a 
separate ejectment suit should be filed iif a court for 
ejecting tlie tenant. If the Rent Ordinance or tlie Rent 
Act, which is expected to be put in llie Statute Book, 
apply to all cases of ejectment, a court cd justice can well 
consider the pros and cons and pass ejectment order wilh- 
oui the previous permission of the Rent Controller. This 


double procedure delay the matter and causes unneces- 
sary expense and hairassment to the public. The Rent 
Controller may be employed for controlling rent and doing 
all other functions but there is ipractically no use in vest- 
ing him with the power for granting permission, for any 
eourt <|f justice may he safely entrusted with this func- 
tion. The permission of the executive was neccssarj^ in 
times of war for various reason.'^. But now lhal the war 
has ended there is no such necesssity. 

Fourthly, there are sub-lenanls wliose condition l\as 
not been considered in this Ordinance. The deplorable 
condition of these sub-tenants should be carefully con- 
sidered and relief should be given to them in the suc- 
ceeding law. 

Fifthly, it may be said that the definition of “stand- 
ard rent” in the Ordinance has not been very satisfactory. 
The definition is not only vague but the addition of 10 
per cent only is not very just. Considering the inflation 
on all sides it would not be very unfair if an addition 
20 per cent is allowed in cases of rent up to Rs. 200 and 
15 per cent in other cases. 

Thus there various aspects in this Ordinance 
which should be cntically examined before the new law 
is placed on the Statute Book. 

: 0 ; 
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ENGLISH 

THE fragrance OF INDIA : By Louis Revel 
Translated from the oriQvnal Frmch by Doris Potter. 
KiUdmtan, Allahabad. 1946. Pp. 698, Pnee Rs. 7S.' 

The book was written during 1238-30, but i^ 
publication deferred till 1946. Its subsidiary title "Land- 
marks fior the World of Tomorrow,” shows that the 
writer has a robust faith in the mission of India for me 
regeneration of mankind. TOie "eternal and unerring 
flhth to real happiness” will then lie through the 
temples and sanctuaries of South India, the Bidian 
crowds threading their way through India’s great 
routes, and the celebrated temples which will lift the 
soul of future humanityii to the hills where only the 
secret of life is to be had. 

The trip from Cienoa to Bombay is described in 
the form of diary jottings. Then follows an acsount of 
the author’s reactions to the temples he has visited, 
and it is resjistered with feeling and taste. Chidamr 
baram, Gomateswar. Somanathapura, are names to 
conjure with. They bring to the mind a train^ of 
jromantie assocutions. Hindu philosophy and ritual 

10 


have also no doubt made a profound impression •on* 
the writer, whose mind is evidently turned to things 
spiritual. It is a grateful record of India’s contribution 
to the spiritual content of the world, envisaged through 
her temples, tradition and the people who inhabit 
this country. The book will be liked by its readers. 

• P. R. Sbn 

BIOGRAPHICAL STUDIES IN MODERN INDIAN 
EDUCATION : By U. V. Hampton^ M.A., Formerly Mem- 
her of die Indian Educational Service and Principal and 
Profe.ssor of Education^ Secondary Training College, Bom- 
bay. Oxford University Press. Pp. viii -+- 666. Price 
Rs. 6. 

The beginnings of English Education were fraught 
with immenfie possibilities for India. The results of the 
contact of the East with the science, arts and culture of 
the West have been varied and far-reaching. In short, the 
regeneration of modem India owes a great deal to the 
inflow of Western ideas through the chanjijtels of English 
education. The credit for the foundation of such edu- 
cation does not go wholly to the Government tlien shap- 
ing the destinies of the people but to enterprising indi- 
viduals — ^Britishess and Indians— cf ffr-sight and jniegritv. 
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The preseiit volume deals with the educational acti- 
vities of eight pioneers modern education in our country 
— ^Doif and Hare, Elphinsione and Munro, Grant and 
* Thomason, Ram Mohun Roy and Sir Syed Ahraod Khan — 
and throws a flood of light on the problems then facing 
them and their endeavours to attain their obejetives. The 
aim of the learned author is 'to focus attention on certain 
outstanding men who devoted much thought to the edu- 
cational problems of their day . . . and have left a 
loatlng imtpression on the educational fystcjii of the 
country.* Tlie author*8 aim has been eminently successful 
80 much bo lluit the reader visualizes those torch-beareis 
of education — who were also heavily cnga;5 ji in other 
public duties — burning with a zeal for tl»e spread of edu- 
cation and solicitude for the welfare of the countrymen. 
The treatment of the lives is fairly exhaustive as well as 
refreshing. The most notable feature of the hook, unlike 
any other on the subject, is that the author has Lroiigltt 
in human factor in the story of educational progress: he 
has enlivened the namiiive with touclies of numnn interest 
as a result of which we come to know of rhe ncliievemenls 
of the educationists and administrators as also get pen- 
pictures of the makers of these achievements in lively and 
vivid colour. In the Imok man. the maker uf history, has 
not been allowed to be buried beneath his .Je'-iU; he is 
Been actively busy with ideas, ideals, difficulti'U and 
achievements. It is an ode, so to say, to educe lionisis 
and will bo an asset to every student of llie History of 
English Education in India. 

Naravan C. CHHNUA 

KASHMIR, PAST AND PRESENT : (in two parts. 
Part I, 9-92, Part II. 1-78) ) : By Gwasha Lai, B.A, Pub- 
lished by The Chronicle Publishing House, Kashmir, 1046. 
Price Rs. 10. 

Mr. Gwasha Lai’s handy hook in two parts does not 
deserve much comment. It is a noteworthy attempt at 
reconstructing local history. Kashmir is the iiome of 
Kalhana, the author of Raj Tarangini, the earliest his- 
torical treatise wrillen. in India, ^et Kashmir has no con- 
nected history of its own. The book under review attempts 
to fill a great need, hut it presents the barest skeleton of 
Kasiimirian political history. 

N. B. Roy 

A SECULAR STATE FOR INDIA : By Dr. 
Lanka lyundaram. Rajknmal Puhltcatums, Delhi. Pnyes 
ll/>. Price Rs, 8. 

While India is going to have complcle iudepen- 
denf'o by the middle of the present year a book of 

this nature is of ft]*eeial help to the makeW 

of future constitution of the country. Religion should 
be a personal 'jniiUer with the citizen and the 
Stnt(‘ .dioiild havfc nothing to do with it. Turkey 
iuiuler Keinal Atatiirk showed the^way to wiiat extent 
an oriental country can be modernised and the other 
Islamic countries of the Near East are following the 

example. Ii was unfortunate that King Auvniullah 

failed in Afghanistan. 

(3f all the countries India requires a secular State 
for 1b(' simple reason that it is a country where 
difTereiU religions are cvci in conflict hamjiering the 
])rogr(\ss of the country. It must be regretted Ihai when 
the w<’lfarc! of the country necessitates establishment 
of a secular State in India, the Muslim League wanted 
Pakistan, f.c.. an Islamic theocratic State for a part of 
the countrj' and this demand was conceded to avoid 
bloodshed and chaos. The present volume will be an 
interesting study for- the studente of current Indian 
politics. • 

A. B. Butta 


RELipiON AND MODERN DOUBTS: By 
Swami Nirvedmanda. Published by Model Publishing 
House, 8A, Shamachatan De Street, Ccdcutla. Cloth 
bound. Pp. 108, Price Rs. 8. 

The autlm, who is a learned monk of the Hama- 
krlshna Mission, is already known for his thought- 
provoking writings on religion. His books on Hinduism 
and Education nave been well received by the reading 
public. The book, under review, is a collection of seven 
excellent articles on Religion published through the 
Prabuddha Bharata and other periodicals on different 
occasions. The book is named after the main article 
in which a unique assesement of religion is made in 
the light of modem thought. 

The author carefully scrutinises the doubts that 
assail the modern mind about religion, and exposes 
their hollowness and narrowness. He brings home con- 
vincingly to the moderners the indispensabilitv of reli- 
gion in the life of the individual and society seeking 
peace and perfection and observes that it contributes 
substantially towards the establishment of amity and 
harmony in social relations. While pointing out the 
deeper meanings of religion and their bearings on the 
individual and collective life the author shows clearly 
that religion is neither unscientific, nor illogical or 
pernicious in its effect, unless one makes th^ mistake 
of judging it by the results of its perversiou. He makes 
bold to say that civilisation degenerates into savagery 
if it is n,ot Rrmly founded on religion. The book ends 
with an insfuring and original poem on iho vision of 
life from the religious point of view. A perusal of 
this book is sure to remove the doubts that prejudice 
the modem minds against religion. 

Bhieslu Bbahaiabodui 

SRI RAMA ; By M. R, Sampatkumaran M.?i. 
lished by C. A. Hatesan and Co., Madras, Pp. 82. Price 
He. 1. 

The talented aulUorV. life i>f Sri Krbhiia wa^ w(‘ll 
rc'ceivcd by the pres.^. This hook, wrihen in tiir .same 
way. gives a suceinct but masterly, study of Sri Rama and 
the Ramayana. Tlie lifei, divinity, character and leacliingai 
of Kama are f^tudied in brief in mmvu'.m** eliapUr^^ 'f in* 
learned autiior observes comparatively in the preface that 
.S]i llanm tauaht moiv through example, Sri Kriihn.i more 
through precept. Wc are afraid such a comparison is 
iinrolloddor and uncharitable, lie, however, draw.« the 
lessons which the sublime life of tl^ Divine JUno .d our 
great epic has for us all and Jiows liial -ri Kama’s life 
i'< n purferl ilJusiration uf a nghtuon- life. I lealiry of 
llamas character is depicted at length in a variety of 
aspects with such vividne«i'< nufl imprcisivcnt.-s.s that it 
inspires the reader immediately. 

In the Chapter on llie composition of the Ramayana 
the author disemsscs the views of Welier, Maklianlal Seu, 
Paigiter, Romesh Chandra Dutt and puts the date of 
ihu Katnayauu in the 21st Century B.C. at the beginning 
oi Iriilian History. Indian trodition too supports the view. 
While tracing the early curigin of the worship of Rami, 
the ntitbor t^oinis mil liow the Kuddhifi's and the Jains 
have tlieir owm version cd Rama. Jainisii has accorded 
u definite place to Raraa among their sixtydhree salaka 
pui'usha.ii or makers of his’or]^. The earliest version of 
the Ramayana is found in i\ie Padma Purana of Ravish- 
enachorya. Ashwa Ghosh’s Buddha Charit contains un- 
mistakable traces of of the influence of the Ramayana. 

The Chapter on Rama in Indian literature deals 
how the great epic, called by tlie poet ns the Ramayani 
Ganga issuing from the inountain of Valmiki and falling 
into the Oc^an of Sri Rama is without .hudji ih« !rr<*‘»test 
single influence in the whole range of literature in Sans- 
krit and Ollier Indian languages. Dr. Kieth has rightly 
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remarked that aa the men of letters of India drew deeply 
Upton it BO they found in it the models for omaiuents 
of llieir style* In the Mahabharata, the Puranas, works 
of Hhaaa» Kalidos, and Bhevabhuti, as well as Rajasekhara, 
Ramabhadra, Venkatanath and other lat-^r writers the 
story of Rama is told in viuious days. In lliis connection 
mention also sliould be made of the popular versions of 
the epic in Bengali, Kanarese, Hindi, Assamese, Guzaraii 
and other modern Indian languages. 

Evory chapter of this little boiok reveals tlie autliorV 
profound knowledge of the Ramayana literature. Such 
learned and readable study of the Rainayana is indeed rare 
and should be perused by all sindcnis ^ Indian literature 
foreign or of this country. 

SwAMi Jacadiswajiananpa 

THE ASTROLOGICAL SELF4NSTRHCTOK ; /fy 
Prof. B, Sunvmarain Rao (Tenth Edition). The A::trologi- 
cal Oflice. P, 0. Ba&avangudL (S. India). Price Rs, 4. 

Prof. Suryanarain Rao, the doyen of Indian astrologers^ 
needs no introdnciion to those educated persons who tire 
intereslcil inahe Science of Astrology. This top-ranking 
astrologer and savant is no more to day, byt his valuable 
services lo the cause of Astrology will never be forgotten 
by hi? countrymen. He was the' first in India lo present 
in the English language a comprehensive exposition of 
Hindu Astrology, nay, liis untiring efforts are mainly 
Hhpoiisible for the revival of Hindu Astrology in the 
modem age. He is the author of a good many astrolo- 
gical works amongst which the Astrological Self 'instructor 
ha-, won immense popularity. It was first published in 1892. 
Though more than half u century has elapsed since its 
publicaiioii, its popularity is on the increase day by day 
and it is still rapidly passing through editions. The tenth 
, edit ion the edition under review, was published in 

1945 after the death of the author. Mr. B. V. Rani.in, 
author’s grandson and the reputed editor of the Astrologi-^ 
cal Magazine has made some improvement in the present 
^ edition by recasting some chapters and adding new 
materials, thereby enhancing the value of die book and 
making it indispensable for the students of Astrology. 
Mr. Suryanarain had great command over liolb Englisli 
and Sanskrit lunguageb and it is doubtful whether any 
other Astrologer in our country has been able lo surpass 
him in the exposition of Astroli^ical intricacies. The name 
of the present work indicates that it is intended mainly 
for the beginners. The book is written in such a simple 
style that anybody with some knowledge of llie English 
language and a bit of common sense will, wiliiin a ver)' 
short period of time, be able to Icam the main principles 
cif an intricate and difficult subject like Astrologv', with- 
out the help of instructors.* 


HINDI 

KAXJTILYA ARTHASHASTRA By PnmHt 
Demdalta Shaatn ‘'ViraktaT. Janani Karyalava,. 
Allahabad. Pp. m. Price Rt. 5, 

TWs ia a Hindi tmnslation of only a part of the 
Arlhaw(^tra of Kauiilya, — ^thnt classic in Stuleeraft. 
Ita publication has been well timed, indeed, for lo-day 
when once„ again, we are free to run- the State in 
accordance wjtli our own ideals, people need to be 
educated in the science and art of administration, 
even thougli Kautilya’s objective would seem to have 
been efficiency rather than integrity of Government. 
The intelligent reader, however, will be able to sift 
what is conscientious and chaste from what is merely 
Machiavellian, that ia. cunning and clever. The tran- 
slator, it is hoped, will soon complete his Hindi 
^ndering of the original. There is neither a proper 
Tabic of Contents nor an exhaustive Index, which are 
serious handicaps in the path of the student, desirous 
of pigeon-holing bis knowledge of Kautilya’s point- 
of-view in various matters. Q. M. 

KUBJA SLNDARI : By C. RajagopalacharL Traps- 
laicd by Sm. Shanti Bhatnagar. Published by Sasta Sohitya 
Mandat, New Delhi. Pp. 197. Price Rs. g. 

Few perhaps know that the veiteraa pulitician ‘C. R.’ has 
endeared himself as a progressive short-Bior>' writer to the 
Tamilians. The book under review is a collcrliou of il^e 
Hindi-renderings of some of his short stories written 
originally in Tamil. The general dominating note in these 
stories is the portrayal of the unfortiumie victims of iin- 
touchabllity and exposure of false social values. Kubja 
Sundafi, which provides the tide of tlic collection, is a 
story with a very subtle and homely humour, which takes 
the form of an agreeable noble coniofly. We highly com- 
mend these stories to the renders. 

M. S. Sengar 

MARATHI 

ANKASH ASTRA : By Professor Mahadrva Oanesha 
Date. Available from the author at 90 Rambagh^ Indore. 
Pp. 162. Price Rs, 6, 

The author is a well-known astropalmisl, who has 
now for yeur.s carried on researches in the romance of 
Numbers, as these are involved in the const it ulion of things, 
in ‘‘coincidences” of events and achievements and in the 
impact of planetary influences and associations. The pre- 
sent publication is an intriguing study, in which skejeton 
and si iff figures are clothed with magic and meaning. 

G. M. 

GUJARATI 


Nauni Kumar Bhaorv 

income tax ready reckoner. 

1947^ (7fh Edn.) ; By. R. C. Doodhnal, "Empire Terrace’, 
Lamingtm Road, Bombay 7. Price Rs. S-S. 

Thw is a very useful publication for those who liave 
In pay income-tax. The calculations are correct; and the 
printing and get-up are nice. 

J. M. Datta 

BENGALI 

GEETA-BODH : By Mohandas Kwramchand 
Oandm. Translated by Dr. Frafulla Chandra Ohoek 
arid Sri Kumar Chandra Jana. Orient Book Co., 
9 Shamacharan De Street, Calcutta. 1947. Pp. xi^UO. 
Price Re. 1 or As. 1$. 

During his incarceration in 1930, Gandhiji Vrote a 
Simple commentary on the Geeta in Gujarati. This was 
traMated by the authors int6 Bengali. The language 
I is simple, plain and preserves the spirit and intention 
of the original. Nibmal Kumar Bose 


(1) HINDI SARKARNI SHIKSHAN YOJNA : 
By V. M. Kothari, Paper cover, Pp. 40, Price As, 6. 

(2) RASniTlIYA MAHASABfiA ANE VIDYAR- 
THI-J^RAVRATTl[ : By M. P. Desai. Paper cover, 
Pp. 64, Price As. 6. 

(3) HINDUSTANI BAL KAHANIYAN : By 
Maganhhai Desai. Paper cover, Pp. S8. Price As. 6. 

Published by the Navjivan Karyalaya, Ahmedabad. 
1946. 

Sargent’s Scheme of Education is explained and 
commented upon in No. 1. Book No. 2 is intended 
as a guide to students in connection with Congress 
activities based on Gandhi ii’s suggestions and limita- 
tions laid down by him. No. 3 consists of several tales 
meant for juveniles, in the Hindi language, printed 
both in Balbodlia and Urdu script. It is a step forward 
in Gandhiji’k plan for a natioflaUlanguage. 

K. M. J. 




COTTON -SPINNING IN APRICA 


In Africa, **the takli” is used 
widely today to spin cotton. 
TheAfricans learned this method 
of spinning, many centuries 
ago, from the Arabs who had 
learned it from India. 

Today cotton cultivation has 
grown throughout the world 
and cotton fabrics supply Uni- 
versal needs-— whether for deli- 
cate fashion or exacting utility. 




Founded in 1886, the Calico Mills form 
one of India’s largest single units and, 
with the Jubilee Kilts, produce over 
1,75,000 yards of fabrics a day. 1 oday, 
more than ever before, its facilities are 
serving the Nation's efforts to fight the 
cloth shortage 


j Sarees Dhotis — Mulls— 

Printed Fabrics— Mosqui* 
to Netting— Sewing Thre- 
ads -Furnishing Fabrics. 



WEAVING TO KEEP THE NATION GOING 


NaiUf lag Agents 


KAXAMCHAND PXIHCHAND LIMITED. 


Pest Box IS, Ahmedebad. 





INDIAN PERIODICALS 





Civil Liberties 

In an article in The Aryan Path Roger N. 
Baldwin, Directoi* of the American Civil Liber- 
ties Union, draws a very hopeful i)rospect for 
the noble cause of liberty for tlic individual and 
the State : 

Almost anybody anywhert* in ihe world would ajtree 
to llie principles we call ‘civil libcrti(^b’ once they were 
rb^arly explained. They represent such common desires 
ilia! iliey meet almost iiislaiu acceptance. The ritdit to 
speak n lie's mind freely, lo associate willj others in any 
eM|<‘tpn-i- to read, write and publish on public queBiions, 
to listen lo any radio proipramme, to see any motion 
piclrire, U) travel willioul restriction and lo be t»r<»tcctc*d 
irom arbitrary imerieronce wilb what one desiret to do 
iviihont violatiiijE the righl.s of others, — all these are such 
iini\eisul desires of all men and vromeii that they hanliy 

Tii‘'lifii’alioj». 

Civil libvrlic’s ns goveriimontiil guniaiitees 
01 ilivse det^iivs are among liie most, highly (*on- 
nvvi'{:inl hsbuob in Uio world, 

llr'inlly any frovernmeiu exists, even the most demo- 
craiii, which does not curb these riphl.s in some way. 
Cl n^(u^}|i|) of printed matter, radio and movies to pro* 
te» t pnbrn “morals" or to eomiol ‘subversive political 
aehviUi ?" maiks ever^ eoiiniry in the w(»rld in <^01110 
Oeinie. 

I lie light of a*'socialion is limited by bans ,»n "Fascist” 
organ i/iUioOs 01 on Communists (i-r by rCsiraMMs on trade 
ur>ions. 7 'ravel regulated by ]msspjoits and vi?as, often 
arbitral ilv denied because ot piolilieal views. 

It all ibis i.^ true of democraiie countries, i; is oI 
course perfcKMlv obvious in dictatorships. No eivi! liber- 
ties ran exist in a single- party Stale where the riglit of 
political opposiiion is denied The Communist eontenlioii 
that Russia iireseais a superior form of democracy 10 the 
VieMorn world i'^ honesi enough in regarding as demo- 
cratic the complete Stale control of the ecoiio'my foi the 
welfare ol the people. Fcoiioraie libwly. wbieh Com^ 
munist Stains claim to have achieved, is iinposhible with- 
out ptilitical liberty, for the right lo change the govern- 
ing class is denied. 

We may therefore eonpidcr civil liberties as 
^part of the orgianization of democracy, and the 
es&ciitial part. 

For, without freedom of speech, press ai d organiza- 
tion, no democracy exists. Other rights are important but 
<iecoiidary to the power of the sovereign people lo ehangc 
their governments. Freedom from racial and religious 
discriminatiDin, equality of the sexes before the law, access 
lo public education for all — these and other I bertie'*, es- 
sential as they are, follow the primary right of the people 
to control sheir government. 

We live in an era when democracy is strug- 
gling to expand. 

- It is the form of actual government in only a minor- 
ity of the seventy-five nations of the world. The rest 


are dictatorships, colonial counlries under alien rule, mili- 
tarily occupied coimlrics or democracies only in name. 

The ora of Wesi-ern imperialism is going 
forever, and witJi it tlie most brutal and sweep- 
ing denials of civil liberties in history. 

No record, not even that of ihc existing Communist 
dicluturshipb, equaLs the suppression which accompanied 
for several cenluries the rule ol llic European nations over 
ytnialic and African siibjeei peoples. And ihat suppres- 
sion was dictuicd, paradoxically, cliicfly by rntLions which 
profes.scd democracy and practised it, bill only at liome " 
Kngland, France, Belgium and Holland. 

Fven the United .Slates, not to any jpuch cxlcni a 
colonial power, has been guilty of ihe .sjinc hvpociir> in 
goviirning sonic ol ilh island iiosscssioiis m the Pacific 
and the (Caribbean. Tbe dual •-landaid arises fioiii ibo 
tonrepi ol whi'e men's suporioriiy. based on ihe power of 
exploitation. Wliat is goi.d for while pcojile, llwil coTicept 
liolds, cannot be applit'd lo inferior darker rare.s, c.’pecialfy 
when prolils uie assured b> holding ihem down. 

These and other impulses lo an expanding demociacy 
find voice in the piinciph's laid down in the Unilcil (ihai'l'^r. 
li Is far in advanee ol ariv inlet national declaration-* evci 
made in its rectgnilinn of ihc piincipics dl civil liberty as 
upplieil to raciiif eqiialiiv. minontv lights, equality of the 
sexes and Imman Lrecdoms generally. JUii when it conies 
lo .'ijqdving these jiiincipies vast obstacles aiise. Tlie 
first and iiiosi dithcnii i- tluil Hu* I'nileil Nalinii!- cannot 
iniciferc in tfic domesiic allaiis of nmniber Stales - 
ifioui-'h, ii I !5 emrouragiiu' lo noit-,, ifial limiialion appi Lii- 
P> have f»ecn bleached lU ihe oi-c of India's successful 
ec-inplaini against .'^onlh '\fiica'..; viofahuii of Ireaty righl.s 
in it- iTcJirieni of the iiuiiKn imnouiy. 

AVliai caDTiot. bp ilono hy inlorvonfion in tlie 
Intcrnui allair.s of Suites may be acconii)ii&lial 
by e()j)\ piitiuiis between them. • . 

The I’tiiiiuiission on Human KighP-, tackling the im- 
incris<‘ problems of inli rniunmal freedom of comiiuimca- 
tion b> pre^-. radio ai)jl moii«'n-|'iclureN is proposing an 
in'<Tnafioii;d agiirim at which iliosi* nalions will sign who 
wish !(» ndopi the n-tommcnded i»raetices. Thus a begin- 
ning can be made loward overcorrfSng cenHioa>hip&. res. 
inchvi laxauon, isms on radio reception and bars to the 
tree iravcl of joiiiiuilisis and newsreel men. An inter- 
na) lor.ai coiiicrerUM- I" (••.'n«ider ibe«<j.and other aspects 
ol Jieedom ol egnuiuinicaiioii is now set for Geneva in 
Maicli mI nm. 

Anv agiceim^nis reached for iniernalionnl frcejoim are 
bon lid lo have imeruai clfecis in all signatory countries. 
Ji would be iinj»ossil*lc, for example, for ih© United 
.Sitties *0 adhere lo such a convention and to continue our 
preseiii resiiiciions on the importation of motion-pictures 
and our censorship of foreign literature. Abolition of 
internaiiona) censorsihips would necessarily result in abo- 
lishing domestic censorships. 

Bui . demands for even larger international recognition 
of liuroan rigliis than (M^mmunfcutjons have pushed the 
Unman Rights Commission to the formulation of an all- 
inclusive international Bill of Rights, which is still in the 
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early stages of discussion. The preliminary drafts cover 
all conceivable rights: those of speech, press and associa- 
tion, ecpiality of the sexes and of races and religions 
’l:>eforo the law, guarantees of fair trials, freedom from 
arbitrary power, and the social and economic rights of 
work, racial insurance, leisure and education. The 
International Labour Office over the years has succeeded, 
without compulsions of any sort, in winning rocogitnjon 
of fair labour standards, desipite the failure of many 
countries to adopt these in law. 

What I have said of the major projects oi the United 
Nations for civil liberties also applies to the work tf the 
Commissions on the Status of Women, to the Trust et^ship 
Council and to UNESCO (the United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific and Cultural Organization). 

It is evident, of course, that the road to any such 
gjoal is blocked at present by ihe shandy differing ideas 
of freedom entertained hy the so-called Western nations 
and those led hy the Soviet Union. Since the Soviet 
Union and its satellites, as well as the Communists 
throughout the world, rkx not recognize civil liberties ex- 
cept as weapons of propaganda for their side, recon-* 
ciliation with the democratic world upon this issue would 
appear ftoi be highly improbable. 

Without Russia and its friends^ the democratic world 
can go ahead with settling its own house in order. We 
arc far from practising what we profesis. 

This is manifestly a large order. It retpiircs not 
only the abandonment of the dangerous tendencies of de- 
mocratic coumrics to support the economic privileges of 
the propertied classes and to thwart the rise of labour t)o« 
power but also popular forces committed to socialism or 
at least to a prOigramme of nationalization and a managed 
economy. 

There is some evidence that, however painful the pro^ 
cess, the democracies are learning that capitalism and 
democracy arc not synonymous. They liave learned that 
imperialism and demoaracy cannot be reoonciled. Th^ 
have leanied that democracy demands that women shall 
have full equality before the law. They have conceded 
political and economic power to ‘the trade unions. 

The democracies may yet be detached from 
their historic bondage to the propertied classes, 
not by grace of principle but by the forco of 
popular pressures. 

Civil liberties as the means for effecting cliangc by 
demoteraiic means have a primary claim on the concept of 
orearing a united world. It cannot be united by dictator- 
ship. We confront edther war between the two worlds 
now facing each other or the ultimate triumph of tlie 
democratic world. We will not fail if the popular forces, 
now building greater power in most of the democracies, 
succeed in overcoming the resistance of the guardians of 
properly and privilege. The basic struggle today for 
civil liberty is not therefore between the democracies and 
Communism hut within the democracies themselves, be^ 
tween reaction and popular power. 

In India, as in the United States and elsewhere, the 
issue is the same. It differs only in the degree of strength 
of the forces on the two sides, * 


Kii^mir and UNO 

The New Democrat (edited by K. M. 
Munthi) observes : 

Some of the worst iears entertained by critics of the 
reference of Kashmir to UNO seem to have been cotifirmedi. 
by the latest developments at J.ake Success. U. N. Se- 
curity Council has ordered the setting up of a three- 
nation mediation commission. 

Tlie Commission has been described as **the first 
step towards a permanent seltlemeni of the differences 
between the feuding dominions.” 

The Ciommission, it is staled, primarily meant to in- 
vestigate the Jammu and Kashmir question raised by India. 
But other questions whit'h Pakistan has raised through 
Mr. ^frulla Khan may be referred to it, if necessary, by 
the Security (UouDcil. Mr. 2^ru]la Khan's strategy of 
detailing India’s ^’crimes” against Pakistan as the back- 
ground of Kashmir has thus to some extern succeeded. 

The Indian delegate’s efforts to keep the i®siie of ag- 
gression clear from the ex-Federal Judge's irrclevancies^ 
have failed, too. Rmt clause (D) of the Security Coun- 
cil resolution fteads: “The Commission shall perform func- 
tions (investigatory and mediatory) in regard to the other 
situation set out in a letter from the Mmiatcr of Foreign 
AfTairs of Pakistan addressed to the Secretary-GeiieraU 
dated Jan. 12, 194B when the Securiiy Council so directs.” 

The Pakistan Foreign Minister's letter is a catalogue 
of allegations again.st the Indian linron ranging from geno- 
cide to cash balances which arc as removed from the 
issue in question as Cape Corarcin is from tlie Kashmir 
valley. 

Not that India has anything to hide. In all her deal- 
ings with Pakistan, India has been scrupulously fair to 
the extent of meriting the charge of undue generosity. 

I Her settlement of the financial questions at issue with 
Pakistan drew tributes froim the London Times which is 
no friend of C^ongrees. Her determi nation to safeguard 
the lives, honour and properly of Muslims remaining jn 
India has coused heartburning among the victims of tneir 
co-religionists in Pakistan and almost c^a^t the life of the 
Father of the Nation who is the strongest advocate of 
such n policy, 

India will only lie glad to have her record scrutinised 
by any impartial tribunal. The world will kniow at least 
then the proportion of truth in Mr, Zafrulla Khan’s list. 

But apart from the difficulty of getting such an im- 
partial tribunal and the difficulties that would confront 
such a Commission, tliese issues once raised are bound 
to blur the immediate issue of aggression in Kashmir. 

Any mediatory influence which the Commission is 
authorised to exert can plainly be only between the 
raiders and India, until and unless Pakistan acknow- 
ledges its share of guilt. Till it ao acknowledgest 
mediation is meaningless. Surely the Security Council 
cannot expect India to holt her actitoiD againsit the raiders 
who have aggressed on Indian soil. * 

India has gone the farthest possible limit in implement- 
ing her resolve of friendliness towards Pakistan. But it 
would be gross injustice to make her concede more in 
mediation when the other party in the dispute does not 
even acknowledge the concesrions. 
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There is »a«n to think that PAistan’s *«•« »" 
Kashm^ has been ppwipiied by an aMicty to placate the 
at somebody eUe’s cost. It even «f«b action 
has failed to appease the tnbesm^ as Mr. Liatium A1 
Khan’s visit to die frontier would indicate, it is P®bi»- 
SS-8 duty to accept India’s help m keeping them off. If 
for tliat purpose she vroiild have the duly ehe.vcd lo an 
outside authority, India mubt welcome ihe opportunity. 

So too on the other issues. Now that they have hoen 
brought into the picture and bilateral negotiations having 
failed, India must willingly offer tlie disputes to U. IN. 
mediation. Prime Minister Nehru has aU along expressed 
our anxieity to have the disputes with our neighbour 

placed before a tribunal. . i r i 

Firs^ things first, however. Kashmir is the first prob. 
lem that must bo solved. If the U. N. Commission suc- 
ceeds in solving it, it will have not only iusiificd India s 
action in referring the issue to it but also helped toward** 
Iiido-Pakistan cordiality. 


from Vedic limes, we can understand the ideas they were 
intended to convey. The vase forming the btise of the pillw 
stood for the cosmic waters, ‘the all-Braliman’ ; the shall 
was the stalk of the mystic flower---lhe unreality u^n 
which the wicirld-lift; was supported ; the bell-shaped capital 
was the wprld itself enfolded by the symbolical j>elals of 
the sky ; the fruit (represented by ‘Asoka's’ wheel ) was 
nwl^sha, liberation, or Mrvuna, which was the goal of 
existence. 

This mysterious symboliam of the lotus is so typical of 
tlie mystic hast and is so widely diffused tlu'oughoul the 
length and breadth of India that its adoption as the central 
emblem of the National flag of India was no happy hit or 
lucky coincidence but a veritable flash mI genius. 

There is a strange power in the words of great leaders 
of men which make llieii woids truer and of far more value 
iJian they themselves consciously know. So are the elo- 
quent w)ords of Pandit Nehiu which he altered in liie 
Conslitucnt Assembly relative to the deep significance of 
‘AsokaV Wheel' which as an emblem of the mvstic lotus 


ABoka Wheel : Whal Does It Symbolifle ? 

Prof. A. S. Wadia writes in The Ilindv^than 
Kvview : 

Sometime ago. al liahorc, Mr, Gandhi said : If the 
fla? of Indian Union does not contain the emblem of 
Charkha, I will refuse to salute that flag.’* And Pandit 
Nehru, presenting the Naliciiml Flag in the Consuiuent 
Assembly, remarked ; ‘‘We were, of course, convinced that 
tin- groat symbol of the wheel (of the (Uiarkha) should he 
on ihe flag— no/, the rest of the Charkha. The e-'-ential part 
of the Charkha is the wheel. So we thought that the 
Charkha emblem be the particular wheel of As-oka, inetead 
of just any whcel.’^ 

Unfortunately for Pandit Nehru, more so for Mi* 
Gandlii, the wheel carved on the capital of Asoka s Lion 
Pillar al Sarnath is neither a Charkha nor Buddha’s 
famous! Chakra or ‘wheel o«f life' of twelve sPokes syiuholis- 
ing his twelve Nidanas nor for that matter any wheel at all 
hut the age-old mystic circular emblem of the Blue Lotus 
(nymphaea caerulea) commonly known as necl kamal. A 
glance at any photograph giving side-view of the so-called 
Wiieel of Asoka at Sarnath with its solid egg-cup shaped 
base will convince the reader — more so if he is a biHanlst — 
that it is no utilitarian wheel but cross-section of the 
characteristic egg'^up shaped seed-vessel of the lotus which 
BO distinguishes the lotus siecd-pod from all others. Wh^ 
appears lo be the rim of ‘the wheel* is in faci the aoHd 
rim of the seed-pod which again is such a dis^nguishing 
feature of the lotus seed-vessel. What will further convince 
the reader of ‘the wheel* being really a lotus seed-pod are 
the bead-like lotus-seeds running all round the inside of 
the rim in between the go-called ‘spokes’ which arc them- 
selves a whorl of twenty-four conventionalised, elongated, 
pointed petals of the lotus seen all over India in Buddhist 
^^aves in varying conventionalised forms. What looks like 
Ihe protruding hub of the wheel is really the typical navel- 
shaped head of the thalamus or flower-stalk which accord- 
ing to Hindu mythology represents the navel of Narayaiia, 
die Eternal Spirit, upon which Brahma, the Creator, sits 
enthroned for ever contemplating. In the Tantra Tattva we 
Hud supreme wisdom (Prajnaparamita) compared to a 
btus-flower. The rich symbolism < 0 if the lotus-flower in that 
mcred scri.plure is worth repi'oduoing here. *Tn the root 
ihe is all-Brahman; in stem she is aU-maya (illusion) ; in 
he flower she is all-world ; and in the fruit alMiberaiion.” 
IVpplying this to the pillars carved by the early Buddhist 
builders, who were carrying on the Indo-Aryan traditions 


of the is a worthy symbol not only of India’s mok'^ha 
— uir libenition but also of India’s ancient ciihurt* and 
hoary traditions. 

It is evident, therefore, that whatever ibo rc-ntral <*m- 
blem of the National Flag depicts, it does not depict the 
pet Chatkha of the Mahatma : nevertheless, let us hol^o 
Mr. Gandhi will salute the Flag if for no other reason than 
that Off its being the beautiful radiant emblem of the 
mystic Blue Lotus, which has for ages past enshrined old 
histories and ageless culture of the land of his birth and 
glory— the immortal Aryavarta, 
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The Big Noises 

The New Review observes : 

They met in London, their conference uvas nothing but 
sounding-board fuir tlieir dissenRions and their speeches 
^called the fiery iiarangiies of Homeric warriors before 
attle. They argued. pieaded„ and threatened, jabbered 
nd palavered, ranted and descanted, thumped and stump- 
d, roared, bellowed and thundered, and when they felt 
xhaiisted in mind and throat, they broke off and rushed 
>ack Ho their camps to prepare for war.* Not for red war 
)Ut for black war. Mankind who still red under the 
tails with dried blood is now out for a grimy fight with 
bllars and roubles, wheat and meat, oil and machinery. 
The Marshall Han against the Stalin Plan. 

The Marshall Plan has been discussed thread-bare 
ind well-publicized since democracies crondemn them- 
telves to public discussions. The Stalin Flan benefits by 
;otalitarian secrecy and will unfold but gradually. Stalin- 
jt strategy dictates two manoeuvres. The first is to stab- 
ilize communist economy in the countries under Soviet 
Influence, (financial reforms,, industrial development, 
multilateral trade, bluff and threats). The recent revalua- 
tion of Soviet currency will reinforce the international 
position of the rouble and make it the normal unit .of 
count in the Red bloc. The disenchantment caused by 
this reform, which can be called deflation, capital levy 
or confiscation according to individual temperament, was 
cleverly countered with the popular euphoria following the 
suppression rationing. With the financial reforms, the 
way is open to a clearing system which will put the 
rouble on the same footing as the dollar and to a cloi-e 
organisation of multilateral trade within the Red blue. 

The Soviet policy can be expiected to follow the pat- 
tern which in pre>war years gave Nazidom the control of 
Central and South-east Europe, But the dimensions of 
the pattern will be on a large scale. Nazidom with Us 
racial bloc of eighty-five million people and its sitrict dis- 
cipline was best placed to build up Nazi hegemony and 
achieve European unity. The U.S.S.R. has a parallel ad- 
vantage but on the Eurasian scale. With a rigid economy 
covering immense and much richer tracts going from the 
Oder to the Bering Straits, and from the Artie Ocean to 
the Adriatic the Caaplan and Lake Baikal, and whli ihe 
central position of its economic fortress along the Urals 
the Soviet blot; dreams of commanding the life and unity 
of Eurasia. A southwards expansion down to the Arabian 
sea would give it an unassailable position; though this ex- 
pansion is not actually within the limits of Russian pos- 
aibilities. the Soviet enjovs a unique advantage in Eurasian 
geopolitics. The second and simultaneous manoenvie of 
the Stalin plan. will he to increase the confusion in west- 
ern Europe through the subservient action of communist 
parties. Everything will be done bv the Reds to thwart, 
and wreck the successive stages of the Marshall plan, dis- 
courage American aid and turn back the minds of all 
towards the wonders of the Soviet dreamland. 

Doth economic blocs are being built up, both their 
Big Patrons are rivalling in speed and efficiency; Russia 
has the advantage of short land-communications, America 
leads in economic potential and efficiency. The results in 
the coining months will decide whether in case of ho^ili- 
ties, the American front will be along the Pyrenees or 
alKnig the Elb. 

Virion of War 

The same Reviexo observes : 

Red war may indeed come out of the black war, and 
Aaiqrioan strategiatt are calculating chances on both sides 
and fpietelling Soviet military plans. One leading con- 


clusion of their enquirie.s is f4iat the industrial power and 
consequent war-ipotential of the U.S.S.R, has b«sn grossly 
exggerated by official Soviet propaganda. A study direc- 
ted by the League of Nations and Wed on Russian figures 
fstiatmed that the Russian industrial output in 1936-38 did 
not reach ono-half of the American production, and waa 
likely not much above one-third. It is agreed on all 
iiands that during 1938-40 the Russians were ^tlei fed^ 
housed and clothed than at any other time. Yet it was 
not until the second year of ihe second Five-year plan 
<1934) that Russia’s national income had returned to its 
1913 level. By 1939 it stood at fifty ipier cent more than in 
1913, whilst America’s income had doubled during the 
same period. In 1940 the Soviet flow of goods was equal 
in value to three-and-a-half billion U:S.A. dollars whilst 
the American flow was one hundred billion dollars. The 
current Five-year plan formulated in 1946 aims at nothing 
higher than the 1940 level. Hence the U.S.S,R. is not so 
strong industrially as her propagandists and minions 
would scare the world into believing. But it will not harm 
the democracies to he scared into greater efficiency. 

Russia’s Strategic Plan 

Military data cornplotr. the, picture and illuminate 
Russia’s probable strategy. This January. 1948 Russia has 
120 divisions fn arms plus 30 special (double-sized) divi- 
sions in occupied countries. Hence her peace-army runs 
to 1,800,000 men. The 120 divisions are grouped in six 
armies disposed and commanded as frKlIows ; northern 
army based on Leningrad (Voroshilov), western army on 
Minsk (Rokossosky) . southern army on Odesea (Zliukov), 
Giucasian army on Tiflis (Bagramian), Turkestan army on 
Tashkent and Frunze (Timoshenko), Far-eastern army 
on Chita and Vladivostock (Malinovski). Of thi* present 
army 800,000 men arc mobile troops and can be replaced, 
1,000,000 are professionals. 
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The leading straitegic idea is unified warfare (Le. even 
in the rear) in three dimensions. VE^hat of the equipment? 
Artillery is well developed, transport is lagging behind as 
Is a tradition with Russia. From all reliable repiorts, the 
Russians have no atomic bomb; they have the knowledge 
necessary but their industrial power cannot produce it 
before another twelve or eighteen months. Yet Russians 
are not disheartened with the fear of the A-bomb since 
their industries ore well scattered over their immense 
hinterland. What apparently they are more aifaid of is 
a possible shortage of oil; bombs can denaturalise gasoline 
and so jeopa^se the production of oil-fields situated close 
to the frontiers. Hence, as is creditably reported, the 
gigaiitic Faraday cages whose metal screens would check 
radioactive effects on oil. If the Russians have no atomic 
boonb, they are well ahead with the production of V- 
bombs. They concentrated on long-range attack with 
self-propelled pilotless aerial weapons; they can shoot 
over distances ol 900 to 1,300 miles and aim with an ac- 
curacy of 3 to 6 miles. The development of other and 
deadlier weapons is not reported. The old race for arma- 
ments is on but the vocal feature of the London G>nfer- 
ence would tend to show that neither oj die blocs is ready 
for red war. When either will judge or fancy it enjoys 
military superiority, war will be an immediate possibility. 

The Russian plan of military operations is easily 
surmized. It would proceed in three stages. The first 
would be the rapid occupation of western Europe. Consi- 
dering the .forces available at present, the manoeuvre 
-could be over in three weeks. The second phase would be 
a rush tlirough Spain into North-Africa and a simulta- 
neous push thiough Persia, Iraq, and Syria to the Suez 
'Canal; this phase could not be over in less than ihree 
months. Tlie strategic position* thus pained could only be 
menaced by a flank attack fi^mi Britain, but a maxi^mum 
of one hundred divisions (taken mostly from satellite 
countries) could give adequate parotectiem. The ^ird 
phase would be the final battle and would unfold in China. 
By that time Riissia would have some 300 divisions to 
throw into the battle and would receive the help of Chinese 
communists. Russian experts estimate that this last stage 
would take two years. Soviet hegemony in Eurasia would 
then become a foct. 


Relief and Rehabilitation of Refugees 

Purushotlam Thakar writes in The Social 
Service Quarterly ; 

The transfer of population which could have been 
accepted peacefully, was forced on the country at a 
time when she was least prepared for it. Therefore, tliis 
forced transfer of population, brought with it the 
terrible refugee problem. The unfortunate refugees, 
wherever they go, they weaken the Government, they 
make the atmosphere vicious and tense ; they upset 
-•^Ihe economy, the social habits, and social life. This 
material is so explosive, that you cannot neglect it ; all 
attention is to be directed to it, or else it may blow 
off the whole social, economic and political structure; 
its drain On the country's economy is so great that it 
is bled white, with the result that the Government is 
unable to take any major nation-building activity and 
all progress u stopp^. 

The Indi^ u^nion has suffered permanent loss, 
neca^ this forged transfer of population. The non- 
Muslim popidation of Western Pakistan, not only 
oontrpU^ the economy of the country,'" but also made 
nij. bulk of its mtelljgentsia. That ^pulation is 
out, or uprooted peumanently, Paldstan, no 
■doubt, has offered m a result of this, because, suddenly 
« gap is eteaied in her ecoimniic life, which would take 


time to fill in. Again, those who liave migrated to 
Pakistan,, are not the intelligentsia, but the unruly 
masses, who would make administration of the country 
dififiouJt^for the time being. 

in order to minimise^me evil effect of mass migr - 

from one province to another, the Central 
Government should ask experts to study the situation, 
and accordingly regulate distribution of population^ 
to different provinces, in a way that would least dis- 
turb the normal life of any Province, and at the same 
time, prove useful in developing its agriculture, natural 
resour(‘.es, and industries. This is the supreme task 
before the country; on its right solution will depend, 
our future prosperity. 

No sooner was it known that the partition of the 
countiy was agreed upon by the Congress and the 
League, the non-Muslim population in the Muslim 
majority areas, steadily started moving in the Congress 
Provinces. The well-to-do class, tran^erred its bank- 
balance from Pakistan, and waited in readiness to 
quit, if necessary. The process of voluntary transfer 
grew rapidly, as news poured in from the Punjab. A 
stage was reached, when it was found by local workers 
here, that it was no longer possible for individuals to 
cope with the situation, and the necessity for an 
organised effort to look after these people, was clearly 
seen. Accordingly, the Frontier Punjab Relief Com- 
mittee was formed, and our first Refugee Camp was 
opened in Koliwada in Bombay, in the premises taken 
from the Bombay Municipality. A few Sindhis, who 
came, were all very well-to-do, and no one even know 
that the Sindhis. were coming into Bomb.ay. But, very 
soon we found, steamer after steamer bringing evacuees 
from Sind, and. btdore we could grasp the significance, 
and realise the magnitude of our task, we found our 
arrangements cracking, and the City being flooded with 
evacuees from Sind, It was then, on the 14th of Sep- 
tember, that the Government of Bombay stepped in- 

The people and the Government of Bombay 
were fared, with the staggering task of receiv- 
ing, sheltering and feeding a million souls, who 
were waiting to cross over the borders of 
Pakistan. 

Bombay’s lot was anytliing but enviable. Ours is a 
city which suffers from a very acute shortage of hous- 
ing. More than 200,000 citizens have no place^to.stay ; 
they sleep in passages, in corridors, in the open, on 
pavements. 
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From 15th of September, we have already received 
51.000 refugcoa by steamers Out of these 15,000 are 
accommodated iu Government Camps ; 10,000 have 
f gone away to their respective villages in different 
, parts of the country, 6,000 by railway and 4.000 l>y 
J coastal lines. The Government pay for the llailw'ay 
, charges, and tho Scindia Steam Navigation Company 
gives free steamer passage. Many more are absorbed 
, by their relatives and friends in the City, wliile a few 
well-to-do have gone to Poona, Deolali, Bangalore and 
' other places. Every fortnight, 10 steamers arrive br‘ng- 
ing about 14,000 pa.^sengers and by railways, daily 
. about 100 passenpTs pour in the City, In all more 
' than 250,000 have left Sind. 

The ('iovoriiineut have Refugee Camps in Chem- 
bur, Pavai, Mulund, Virar, Visapur and Koliwada. 
These were all military camps, taken over by the 
Provincial Government to hou.se the citizens, and thus 
ease the housing shortage at least to some extent. At 
present, all our city camps are overcrowded. Chenibur 
has 7,000 (but 2,000 more have smuggled in, whom wo 
are gradually removing from there) ; Pavai, where the 
accommodation is tented, has 2.500 ; Mulund 1,700 ; 
Koliwada 2,200 ; Virar 150 ; and a few hundrc'ds are 
in Wadis and transit camps. 

To a student of Sociology, and to those who are 
engaged in the selfless work of social service, a visit 
to the dock nr any camp would be very interesting 
and instructive. Here, you will observe, how people 
behave under new anti difficult condbions. When the 
first steamers arrived, you could read fear, confusion, 
despair and distress on tlic faces of the i'vacue(‘s ; but 
also the feeling, that they were at last oTit of danger. 
They d'd not mind hardships, their patience was great, 
and th(\y did what they were told. Here you saw no 
false modesty. Young or old, man or woman, forgetting 
age, .sex, or position, roamed about searching for his 
baggage and dragged it when he found one, not wait- 
ing for a coolie. He did not mind waiting for hours, 
and undergoing all hardships, to get his baggage. He 
would not move, until he go I it, even if it meant losing 
hi.s meal ; because wlrit he h,<id broughl, was .all that 
now belonged to him. and he was, therefore, not pre- 
pared to lose anytliing out of i-. In those days all 
articles wore heaped up in thousands without names. 

; .'^till. there were no thefts, and complaints were *^ur- 
prisingly few. This would not happen ordinarily, when 
, hundrods of passengers come with tens of thousands of 
articles. 
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Invention of Kavirai-Churamani Birendra 
Kumar MalHcb, President, All-Bengal Ayur- 
ved Chikitsak 6th Mahasammetein, Hony. 
Member, G. C ‘& State Faculty of Ayurvedic 
Medicine, Bengal. 


Asthma, Wbooping-cou^h, 
KllOrail Bronchitis & Hiccup. Relieve pain- 
ful symtoms in a few minutes. Price Rs. 2/-. 


DA 4 »fa aIt Oolio, Acidity, Winds & Liver 

IrttCflttK complaints like charm. Price Rs. 3/-, 


Pledge 10,000, offered if the medicines 
proved inefficacious. 


KAVIRA) BIRIENDRA MALLICK, BJSc., * 
Ayurved Balfnanib Halt, Kalna ( Bengal ) 


What we primarily are doing at present, is to 
provide food and shelter to the refugees. What is morn 
important is to crea^ conditions, which would make 
their healthy absorption possible, so that they becomit 
one of us and a fusion of cultures results. 

Still more important, is the problem of rc- 
habilitation and resettlement. 

This last mentioned problem, is only a part of our 
goueral problem oi unemployment and poverty, and as 
such, both these problems should be tackled jointly., 
so that they do not conflict with one another but 
ultimately torm part of the general scheme of post- 
war reconstruction to do away with poverty and un- 
employment, which the Central (Jiovcmment is plan- 
ning to put througli. The Provincial Government have 
also plans of their own, which aim generally at increas- 
ing production, expanding- public services and regulat- 
ing the distribution of wealth. Moreover, our respon- 
sibilily to protect our coimiry from foreign aggression 
has also increaseif. Not only shall wc need large land, 
sea and air forees, but we shall have to develop war 
industries, to maintain and sustain our military 
machine. It should not, therefore, be difificult for 
Governments, when they start on this prograiatii<e, ' 
progressively to absorb the unemployed and provide 
work for all, for years to come. To accomplish this, 
the Government may have to revise their schemes in 
view of the changed conditions, and also find it neces- 
sary, to make provision for refugees, in Provincial 
Budgets. ' 

To push through all these plans, the Government 
will uiied man-power, an army of experts, technicians 
and skilled labour. 

Rehabilitation is a slow process, because it i» 
cifmplicated and many-sided. It is easier to absorb 
labour than merchants. Bindhis are mostly merchants. 
Fortunately, they are evacuees who have brought with 
them all that they could salvage. Till now, a Sindhi 
has depended upon doing Banking, export and import 
business, or doling in Silks and Curios. He should 
change his attitude, and apply his talent in producing 
real wealth. He will then add to the prosperity of the 
.wicty.- 'ril 

Tile problem of the refugees from the Punjab i» 
not so difficult because most of them are destitutes^ 
and majority of them were employees and cultivators, 
unlike the Bindhis, who have been employers. 

There is a section of unfortunate non-Muslinwr 
which is working in some services in Pakistan. Thessr 
people art' not allowed to leave Sind, because their 
services are found essential by the Pakistan Govern- 
ment. 5ome of them cannot leave Sind, because they 
won't get passages ; others will lose their jobs, and with 
that pensions, provident funds, etc., if they left services. 
These poor employees are mostly Maharashtrians, 
original citizens and subjects of Bombay Government; 
ami as such, they have a claim over us. I hope, some- 
thing will be done to bring them ssJe here, and to 
safeguard their interests. 

Since ages. India is known for her hospitaliti^ and 
also for her willingness to share others’ sorrows. Today^^ 
our own brethren stand in need of these, as they 
in distress ; let us not fail them. 


;■ •: I 
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Regd. Office : Grosvenor House, 21, Old Court House Street, Calcutta. 


Dividend Paid 

^ , MARCH 1942-150/0 

Garden ^ 1943-10o/o 

Bengal Cotton Estate ^ 1944-10<»/o SONARPDR 

Tripura ^ 1945 -m {24Parganas) 

. „ 1946-10O/O 

FIXED DEPOSITS ACCEPTED 

For 3 years — — @ 7V20/0 

PLANTERS’ SYNDICATE Ltd., 
Managing Agents. 
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CHEMICAL 


GRACF, CHARM, BEA'JT/, are nat gifts' 
nature alone. They ara withii the reach of 
every young lady if she taVes proper care of 
her daily- toilet. 

The modem girl can do this most easily 
by using CALCHEMICO products. 
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We have opened a ‘‘Clinical Department*’ under the 
direct Buporvision of nualified and experienced physi- 
oiauB ana Burgeoiin. All peiBous 8ufferiii|r from loss of 
vitality and vigour, premature old age, ladL of stamina, 
marrira and personal hygiene problema, MENTAL 
AND NEEVDUS DISORDERS (psychoanalytic 
and sugmtive therapeutics under deep hypnoBiB)i 
OBESITY (planned diet, re-eduoative exercises, electro- 
vibrato^ massage and hormone vitamin mineral feed- 
ing), ALL CONSTITUrrONAL CHRONIC DISEA- 
SES WHICH HAVE DEFIED ALL TREATMENTS, 
etc., can now secure personal individualised treatment 
and expert guidance. Latest laboratory equipment to 
facilitate exact diagnosis available. ELECTRO- 
THERAPY (diatberi^ ultra short wave therapy, 
electro-surgery, deep A-ray therapy, actino therapy, 
ultra-violet and infra red radiations, electric ionisation 
etc., etc.,) with latest, modem apparatuses is a 
SPECIALITY at our CLINIC. Consultations free. 
Btrioteet privacy and conddence guaranteed. Consult 
in person during 11 a.m. to 2 p.m. and 4 p.m. to 
6-30 p.m. on any ^eek day. Saturdays 11 a.m. to 
d-30 p.m. If you cannot visit us personally, send the 
full history of your case in detail, (if Dosslble. ask 


t<?T “diagnosis and suggested treatment** pf your case. 

Send Rs. 2 (postage B as. extra) by Money Order 
or Postal Order, (or by V.P.P. for Rs. 2-10) for a 
c^y of the latest revised and enlarged 3rd edition of 
“Health and Vitalit^by Modern Me^ods.** Contains 
over 450 pages and 200 illuBtrations, ^Everything you 
want to know about hormones, vitamins rejuvenation, 
etc., etc., is described in minutest detail in ihis hand- 
book. Nothing like it ever published before. ASK 
FOR OUR FREE CIRCULAR DESCRIBING MOST 
OF OUR OUTSTANDING PRODUCTS. 

Hering & Kent 

Poftt Box 333 (M.R.O.) o^iito Lbjr^f Bank, 

2C 1-263. Heniby Road, 

Port BOMBAyI..PIiobo Ro. 24297. 


Secret of success in Examination 
lies in taking 

NEUROL 

An excellent brain and nerve tonic. Abso- 
lutely harmless and highly cflBcaciotis. In- 
valuable for students and brain-workers. It 
strengthens memory, removes sleeplessness and 
tones the, heart. ‘NEUROL’ is also helpful 
to young ladies for removing headache and 
is invaluable td women during pregnancy. 
In cases of blood-pressure and asthma it is 
excellent Pfice Bs, 3-4. No. V. P. Out- 
siders sliould send Rs. 4 in advance. Apply 
for agency etc. to Manager, 

KALYAN KUTIR, 

25-4, Rustamjee Street, Ballygange, 
CALCUTTA-19 . 


^]r ladunath Sarkar*s Works 

Ra. As. 

SHIVAJI, new (4th) edition, printing. 

OoDtaine miny iraprovemente, the fruit of 
bio Uteet researcbcH ... 10 0 

House of Shivaji new (2nd) ed. printing. 

Contains many additions and tbe best 
bistory of Maharaji Shahji ..50 

Hietpry of Anrangzib, 5 vo^. ... 16 8 

A Short History of Auratigzib, 511 pp ■ 5 0 

Mughal Administration, 3rd ml. ... 4 0 

Studies in Anmngzib’s Reign, 18 sissyt 2 8 
Anecdotes of Aurangzih (Eng. tr.) 3rd ed. ' 2 0 
India through the Ages, 3nd ed. ... 1 8 

Fall of the Mnghnl Empire 

VoL 1 (1739-1764), 630 pp. ... -.6 0 

VoL 2 (1764-1771), 672 pp. .,.6 0' 

Vol. 3 (1771-1788), 482 pp. ... ... B 0 

€3ieltenyni hie life and teachings, 8rd. sd. 8 O’ 

Uter Muf^ale (1707-1739), 2 toIb., cmA 8 0 

S. C SARKAR.-M. C SARKAR, 

College Square, Cekatta 


The Storjr of GlasB 

In the Journal of the Royal Society of Arts, 
me, 1947 , J. H. Partridge writes the story of 
ass as follows : 

In the reign of Gulkishar, the first king of the Dynasty 
the ^a-Land, an Assyrian chemist recorded on clay 
hlels a recipe for making glass. Tiiis king reigned nearly 
300 years ago, so that glass is one of the oldest of manu- 
ciured materials, for specimens nearly 6,000 years old 
ve been found in Egypt. Specimens made 3,000 years 
:o are fairly common and are colourc*! and quite differ- 
t in appearance from glass as commonly known to-day. 
undreds of years were to pass before the secret of making 
loiirless glass was discovered — colourless glass is that 
)st commonly seen to-day and it is used for windows, 
ttlcs, tumblers and many otlier articles yow see every 

y. 

Now why wfts the xnakiitg of glass practised 
:‘iore that of the common metals of today? 

In order to anrwer this question, we must 
y to imagine the conditions under which peo- 
e lived in those far aff days. Tlie first drink- 
si vessels were made of the skins or of the horns of 
imals— indeed, skins of animals arc still used even 
day by the more priraiti>e people. It is not possible to 
il water and so have a hot drink or to cook food in a 
ill however, and at a later period we find crude pottery 
ing used. Pottery is moulded from clay just as plasti- 
uj is shaped- - indeed, plasticine is a mixture of clay and 
selinc — and the vessel is dried and fired to liigh temper- 
jrc. In olden days a wooden fire was built with the clay 
-iclp in the middle. The fire was lit and kepi burning 
‘ some hours. When it had gone out and the ashe^ were 
Id, the vessel was found to be quite hard and ready for 
r'. The vessels exliihited were made from clay dug out 
the ground at Wembley. All pebbles and small stones 
!re washed from the clay, which was then monbled to 
ape. When dry, the vessels were heated slowly to a good 
i heat. They do not look very elegant, but they would 
ve been very useful had you been lining some 4000 years 
0 , The only metals which could have l)een used ins’.ead 
this pottery, were gold and silver, because they arc 
ind in the earth as metals, they arc easily melted over 
ordinary fire and they are malleable, i.e,, they can be 
mmered into a useful shape such as a drinking ^'cssel. 
wever, such vessels of gold, silver or even bronze took 
iger and were more difficult to make than those made 
pottery in the manner just described. 

Now glass can he made by heating a mixture of sand, 
and lime, all easily obtainable materials, in a fireclay 
icible to a fairly modexaie heal and it can then be raould- 
to shape rather like clay or plasticine, except that it 
s to be moulded while it is still red hot. The moulded 
s?el is cooled slowly, and is then ready for use. Glass 
as possesses advantages over the .metals, such as gold 
d silver, because It con be made fairly easily; further it 
n be n^lded quickly and easily to the shape of a cup 
aif a 

It is this pToperty of b6ing mouldod so 
adily to the finish^ dhape whi<sh makes glass 
ich a ^^Uahle ma/terial, and no other material 
'^aveslikeii 


For examj^c. if one end of a rod of metal is 
heated it spddenly melts and fails to the floor. But if 
a rod of glass is heated is slowlv bends and flows rather 
like thick treacle. It is while in this plastic state, or 
viscous state as it rs called, that glass may be moulded 
very much like clay or plasticine. 

Glass in tliis plastic state may be rolled into a sheet 
just as mother rolls pastry. The moUeii glass is contained 
in a large fireclay cnicible, which is lifted out of the 
furnace, poured on to an iron table and rolled into a 
sheet with a large iron rolling pin. The sheet of glass eo 
obtained, is slowly cooled and then cut into smaller sheets 
which are used for the roofs of large buildings, such as 
railway stations; or the sheets may have their surfaces 
ground and polished for use in sho 7 > windows. When it is 
in the pJaslic stale, glass may be drawn into very fine threads 
^ -finer than the hair on your head — and these threads of 
glass are woven into glass cloth which can be u.sed for 
many purposes- -for example, fire-resisting curtains, in- 
sulation for electric cables and for steam pipes, and these 
threads have even been made into a glass dress. Two 
rods of gla'-s may be melted in a flame and welded to- 
gether, a process which is not so easy in the case of metal. 
Glass thus behaves quite differently from metal. Molten 
metal is a very fluid or thin liquid; it is nearly as mobile 
as water. When cooled it changes suddenly to a solid 
because the atoms can move easily and quickly and so 
arrange ihemselve’s into a pattern. In contrast, molten glass 
is a very viscous or thick liquid; il is so viscous that the 
atoms cannot move quickly and arrange themselves into a 
regular pattern. On cooling, class does not therefore set 
suddenly into a solid but it gradually becomes thicker and 
thicker or more and more viccous, until it gradually be- 
comes solid. On healing glass becomes more and more 
fluid; on cooling il gradually sets to a solid. 

Because of its viscous nature it is possible to pick up 
or '‘gather” a quantity of molten glass on an iron rod. in 
very much the same way n? trt:acle is wrapped round a 
spoon, and then let it fall into an iron mould. An iron 
plunger then descends and forces the moben glass to 
fill the space between the plunger and mould. The iron 
co^ls the surface of the glass, which ilien becomes “solid” 
or at any rale sufficiently rigid for the glass to be takeB 
out of the mould in the form of a finished article, such aa- 
a glass dish. This process is known as pressing because 
the molten gla^s is pressed into its final shape by the down- 
w'ard' movement of the plunger. 


SONAL 

Most offecitivp remedy for Cuts. Itcbee. 
Scal>ies. Eczema, Rinp-worro, Boils, Pimplea 
and other skin diseases. 

• 

Mfd. by : BHARATH DRUG HOUSE, MADURA. . 

Dixirihuiors : 

T. N. C NAQALINGAM PtLLAI 
A SONS. 

Chemists. MaiAba. 
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Histoiucal Survey 


Now the processes which have been demonstrated, 
namely, that of pouring a large quantity of molten glass 
on to an iron table and rolling it into a sheci, or of press* 
ing glass articles, are fairly modern and are in use to-day. 
Such methods were not used by the ancients, because they 
were not able to melt glass in such large quantities. The 
•earliest vessels were made by covering a sand core bit by 
Lit with viscous glass just as tme might o vei an article 
with plasticine or perhaps sealing wax. This was a slow 
and laborious process. A better and more rapid method 

working glass was invented in Roman limes between 
tlie years 50 and 20 B.C. —say 2,000 years ago — which was 
responsible for a rapid growth fd the imlu.stiy, 'necause it 
enabled belter articles to be made more quickly, and so at 
lower cost. This was the process oi blowing, (rlass 
I'' a viscous liquid and so it can be gallicred on the end 
of a hollow irem ttibe or blowpipe. This nmss of liot glass 
may then be blown into a holltvw’ ball by blowing down 
the blowiiipe. A tubular shape is obtained by swinging 
ilie hlowp]]»c, thus cau’^ing the ball lo eb ngaie. Other 
shapes such as lumblcis, electric Jaiiq* bulb'-, and m> on, 
are obtained by pulling the hot tubular piece <d gla^s in 
a mould and blowing down ibc inm nniil llio lioi glass is 
blown lo the shape of the mould. 

The Romans became quite skilled g]as.s*iiiaker% but 
wc knov; little of what happened after the lall oi tlic 
Homan Empire until Venice became fanmus for making 
^lass about the beginning of the twelfth century. Little 
t.ias 5 was made in this connirv until the Middle Age.*-, when 
sinal* quantities were made in Surrey and Sussex. Places 
jicar London were clioscn. partly bci ause the glass could be 
sold easily in London; but more inipoiiant, sand and lime 
were available and the country was well wooded. Wood 
n^as needed to heal the furnace*- in tboM* days^ for coat 
was not available. Further, the asii<‘s of burnt wi«>d and 
of ferns were used to provide tl»e alkali for glass making 
--in this case a crude form of p<ta*-lj iiisleH.! of so^p. 
These places in Surrey and Sii-^sex ma»lc window glass in 
1352 for Stephen’s Westminster. 

Owing lo religious persecution in Fairopc. foreigners 
.ame to England lo FilaJ't making gloss and they 

’ aught Englishmen how to do h. Tiu*rc ba'-e l»eeii 

snany glass works in llii- country Ic M,e 'car 156.\ liecau^e 
a map of the eounlrv «bowing flii’o r..iinte<l in 

that year and i*^ now in a mo^cuiii 'v Fjnrco. i . 

Wooden niouih-piece*' lo the iron-, to cc''*’omisr in 
the use of iron, were used bv tl?em. IS.* 
were heated by wood. These gla>siiKiker« were '.iruduaby 
iTurning all the v/ood and “o destroving rh«* Ibc 

I>Teccdurc was to build u «mall furnace ir tbo middle fd a 
'Wood and lo cut down the trees for fuel. Wlien all the 
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trees for a few miles iioimd had been used, it was easier 
to move to a new site and build another furnace than to 
transport wood, because the roads were so bad. In this 
manner by the beginning of the seventeenth century these 
glassmakers had spread from Surrey and Sussex as far 
west as Bristol, and as far north as the Midlands, burning 
the wood from the forests and leaving their old furnaces 
and piles of rubbish behind them. There were many com- 
plaints in Parliament, and in 1615 the use of wood for 
fuel was forbidden, because a patent had been granted in 
1611 for burning coal in glass melting furnaces. The clay 
crucildes used in the Middle Ages were small, in fact not 
much bigger than an ordinary household pail. Crucibles 
and furnaces became' larger and of course, the use of coal 
instead ol wood enabled the furnace-men to moke the fur- 
tuaces hotter. The use of hotter furnaces and of purer 
chemicals which became available with the growth of the 
knowledge of chemiMtry at the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury resulted in an improvement in the quality of the glass, 
much of which was fashioned by being blown. 

All hollow vessels such bottles and tumblers were 
mouth blown until the beginning oi the present centui^'. 
Even window glass was made in this manner. The glass 
blower blew u large ' globe of glass. While it was still hot 
a second Vorkman tsfuck his blowing jr^n by moans of 
molten glas.« on the biilb-ii.^ end jd d e «:lnbe >\liieii was 
then seveied from tlie first iron. The second workmen thus 
had what appeared »o be a large class bowl on liie end of bis 
iron. He re-beaied this in Hie furnace until the glas*- 
was very soft, and rjmiu the iioii raiber like wringing a 
mop, thus cansing ibe 1k)w1 to open out into. flat sheet or 
disc. Tbi- wim then cut into small squares or rectangular 
shaped pane*- f.-n wliid»>WR, av niruked by the dotted lines. 
'Th^ centre piece was spoilt In* ibe blob <d glass by whicli 
il wa.'- attached lo the iron, and so sold at a lower 
price and wt"*. to be boiml iit ihe ln»iJ‘*e- of the poorer 
peojde. .Mora rceciilh sucli pieci • ol gla«s have to be 
ina )• specially^ usoi at a i/igluT priee ?Kan ordinary win- 
dow lot the windows of iiuiraihm Tudor houses. 

I'he eiiiijng ol winfinw' panes iiom a nrcular sbeet of 
gla^s wa- \r‘ry w.'i'^leful and a dilTcrent metiiod was evolved 
known a*' the -^plil cylinder methful, in which the gla^s 
blow-ei Idew r large oviiudu of gia^s. The ends were cut 
i;fi' l'» eive a iuIm- which wm« -heji dii Aviili a diannmd 
ri"ier jMo The-c '-ens! e\lirn)er'- placed on 

a ]*]o<k of plasler of paris and heated in a furnro’c until 
leu’ licrain-' «, ft i1>m» it CMuld Ik' flal’ened into 

u shrM*t uslny n block of wi-od O'i the ironing p) ,!. The 
man ^rnrl^t wiiit a slioii i*' luidet of n;laj,s but ]t\ *■(* beat- 
ing, bb>wing and .“wdnying he finally produce-, a glass 
cylinder aboijt 2 ft. in diameter and i>olw*ci*n .5 and 7 ft. 
in depth. 


Af long last the Boon — ■ 

CALSO<-PHOSPHORlN 

[ 5 Kr. Tablets (oral ) ] 

TTie Bure and safo remedy in ALL STAGES o! 

TUBFRCULOSIS 

Confirmed or Buspected. 

Ipvention of a Great Calcutta PhygicianfT.B.Specialiat). 

No more groping in the dark for Doctonn or Drugs. 
No more despair. 

Can safely be SELF- ADMINISTERED by the patient. 
Price Rs. 7/- only for a Course of 7 days (56 tablets). 

Rare Remedies Research Laboratory 

1, Bhubsn Sarkar Lane, OALODTTA-? 
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Apart from improvcmems rf«uUing from hotter fur- 
uices* and the use of larger crucibles and purer chemicals, 
here was little c)iaiig6 in the process glass making 
intii the introduction o^f machinery in quite recent times. 
This called for glass in much larger quantities than can. 
)e melted in fireclay crucibles. Glass to be worked by 
nen rather than machines and also special glass is still 
nelted in crucibles but for machines glass is melted in 
ank furnaces. These are built with large fireclay blocks. 
>uch a furnace might be compared with a shimming hath, 
rhe molten glass takes the place of the water while the 
spare between the surface uf the molten glacs and the 
roof of the furnace is filled with flame to keep the fur- 
nace hot and the glass molten. The pool of molten 
in these furnaces may be as much as 60 ft. or more in 
length, up to 25 ft. in width and between 3 to 4 ft. in 
length. 

Tlie making of window glass was described to illus- 
trate the viscous nature of glass. It must not be thought 
that window glass is made by these processes to-day, al- 
though ihe split cylinder process was in us until a few 
years ago. Window glass is now made by a rominuous 
process in which a wide sheet of gla^s is drawn vertically 
upwards by many pairs of rollers fn m a large pool of 
niolrcn glass contained in a tank furnace 'turh as was 
described. But even this apparently simple process, and 
indeed, all processes used for shaping molten glass, make 
use of its peculiar viscous and pla*«iic properties which I 
have tried to describe. 


CoMPOsmoN 

There are many kinds of glass, but most of it is made 
from a mixture of sand, soda and lime. GlasSs lor bottles, 
[Windows, food containers, electric lamp and valve bulbs 
l^is made from a mixture containing about 

55it«tlVl5 8 ^ 

P- 26 , "Raja Basanta Roy Road, 
CALCUTTA. 


Among the makera of modern Bengal 
Bamananda Babu will always occupy an honoured 
» jplaw. XXX Like Tagore’s the late Mr. Chatterjee’s 
'Mpius was es^utially constructiyc. x x By publisoing 
, uiis engrossing biography of her father, Srijukta 
I Banta Dejd has done a great service to Bengal and 
j denvatively to the whole country, x x No one could 
|mTe written a biography of Bamananda Babu as s^ 
mw dOna Tt will certainly remain a source book for 
w(itera and students.” 

—Hinduatkan Standard. 


An attaentic and highly interesting biqgraph; 
jitt of the late Bamananda Chattopadnyaya 

f f ^ • ui»n is naturally linkei 

up with tim mmn currents of contemporary nations 
history Md we m gted to note that the author ha 
adequacy cpven^ this wider background in deline 
^ ihdivWual s lifa The style is restraino 
iSS; t iwwe, a number of fine photc 

S33?®® ^enhaneed the value of th 

^ ttie euriwts and cron 
to the last half a centui 

rith wluch Bamananda was intimately associated,” 
— Baxar Patrika 


70 parts r^f sand, 

25 parts of sodium carbonate, autl 
15 partB of calcium carbonate or lime, 

although some of^the lime is sometimes replaced by mag- 
nesia owing to the use of dolomilic limestone, that is, 
limestone contntniug magnesium carbonate. A mixture 
of sand and ^nda will make a glass, but it js soluble in* 
water, and as such known as wat<’r fjlass. Lime is 
added to make the glass ilurahle. These' raw materials 
are mixed together and shovelled into t»ig cruribles made 
of fireclay comained in u furnace, or into the lank fur- 
naces just described. The crucibles vary in size, but the 
largest hold nearly two tons of molten gla'-s and arc about 
5 ft. in diameter and 30 inches in depth. Tank furnaces 
may hold any quality between a few and 1.000 tons of ' 
molten glass. I want you to note that the materials them- 
selves are not melted. Chemical reactions take place be- 
tween the sand, soda and lime and glass is formed as a 
result. Carbon dioxide from the decomposition of the 
soda and the lime, and also the air entrapped between 
the grains of the raw materials, form tiny bubbles in the 
viscous glass and it may take between 8 and 30 hours for 
the reactions to be completed and for the gas 'bubbles ti> 
ri-e li> the surface so as to lra\e clear glass fnje from 
hubbies and other unsightly blemish. The bubbles rise 
slowly to the surface because molten gla-^s is so viscous. 
Under favourable conditions, glass made from the mixture 
of sand, soda and lime 1 have just indicated, will be 
colourless, provided that white sand containing lass than 
0.05 per cent, of iron oxide is used. Glass made from 
sand containing more than this very small proportion of 
iron oxide is coloured green. Thus, the addition of a very 
small amount of iron oxide produces a green colour, and 
this is one of the principal methods of producing coloured 
glass. ThuB, the addition of 

* Iron oxide Green glass 

Copper oxide or , 

Chromium oxide produces 

Cobalt oxide •« *• Blue glass 

Manganese dioxide .. Purple glass 

Uranium oxide . . . . Yellow glass 

Another method of colouring glass i.s to have very 
many tiny particles of nmleriul scaiiered through it. Thus 
tiny particles of colourless material may result in a white 
or opal glass, tiny particles of gold or of copper produce 
a red glass, cadmium sulphidf a yellow glass, while particles 
of cadmium selenide and cadmium sulphide produce coloufS 
ranging from orange to dark red, depending on the pro- 
portions of the two constituents. These glasses are nearly 
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Serv/nJ Aicx. . . 

are the hands that tend the skk, 
make the sick-bed ootr^ortable and hasten 
recovery. We are happy in helping them 
Aidth our ruU>er reguisites. 

Made from the finest quality of pure 
natural rubber, they are serving the sick 
•in countless homes and hospitals. 
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oolourlcas and have to be heated to allow the particles to' 
be precipitated. 

Physical Properties 

The most characteristic feature of glass is that it breaks 
easily. If glass is dropped, it breaks and we say tiiat it is 
brittle — now what do we mean by being brittle? Wo liave 
seen that glass can be deformed quite readily when it is 
very hot but once it is cold it cannot be deformed. If a 
glass rod is bent it suddenly breaks and we say that glass 
is brittle. Some metals on the contrary can be deformed 
► quite readily — for example, ibe rods of ii^* copper, lead 
end tin are bent easily, and we say that these metals are 
ductile. Now if a rod of glass or of metal is bent slightly 
and then released, it springs back to its original position, 
Ac., it has not been bent permanently. But if Uiey are 
bent furtlier the metals bend and remain bent, whereas 
glass breaks, ^ctal is ductile and glass is brittle. 

There is another iinporlanisdiflEerence between glass 
and niet^, A very much larger weight must be hung on 
a rod of metal in or«ier to break it than upon a rod of 
glass of the same size. Very approximately a weight of 6 
tons would be needed to break a md of glass 1 in. in 
diaineter whereas about 20 tons would lie needed to break 
a similar rod of steel (depending on the kind of steel, of 
course), and ^ we tmy that metal is sirongej than ^ass, 
Hiis is only true however when the materials gre being 
stretched. We find that glass is quite strong when it Is 
being compre88ed-~thus, an inch culte of glass would need 
a load of about 60 tons to cause it to break when it is 
being compressed, so that glass is very much stronger when 
it Is being compressed than ^hmi it is being stretclied. 
T^s special kind of glass is known as **tougheiied 
and it is lough in the sense that it is stronger 
fiudtnary glass. It is used for motor-car scpBmis, first. 



because it is much stronger than ordinary glass, ai 
secondly, because it breaks into tiny fragments which a: 
ct»mparalively harmless, instead of large pieces whic 
mi^t cut jieoplc very seriously. The toughening of gl 
is carried out by heating it to a high temperature 
then cooling it rapidly. This results in a compressing 
being present in the surface layers which makes the 
stronger, as we have already seen. You may have 
that from certain positions a motor-car screen appears 
be covered with circular patches. These correspon, 
the air jets used for this cooling. When you see this, 

. know at once that the glass has been toughened, 
process of toughening is not new. Pieces of glass madr' 
allowing molten glass to fall as droplets into water 
known as “Rupert's Drops'* because they were inirw* 
into England by Prince Rupert I'f Bavaria, iirnndsc 
James I of England, about the middle of the s^ven^ 
century. lie showed them to the King and Peg 
them, for he recorded in his diary on the K’lthj 
1662, ^Mr. Peter did show us the expcriinem of tn 
call glasses which break all to dust by breakiJ 
little small end; which i® a great mystery to me.’ 
wc have seen that it is no longer a mystery becau^ ^ 
surface layers of these Rupert’s drops are under 
compressing forces. They can bo hamipeTed heavily ' 
the bead and so they are exceptionmly strong when teste 
in this manner. Breaking of! the tail .qpsets the interni 
stresses within tlie glass and the sudddh release of energ 
shatters the glass drop. Tlic similarity between the Rupert 
drop and the sheet of toughened glass is evident, but moi 
than two hundred, years were to ptm before this przneipj 
of the. Rii^rt's drop was applied tc^nake gldss stronger^ 
first in the tougliening of gauge glasses for boilers, the 
to sheet glass for mptor-car screens, and now cixperimenl 
are being made to toughen glass for cooking-vesoefis. 
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&essed are the hands that tend the sick, 
make the sick-bed cotv^ortable and haum 
recovery. We are happy in helping them 
Avith our rubber requisites. 

Made from the finest quality of pure 
ruuuTcd rubber, they are serving the sick 
4n countless homes and hospitals. 
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colourless and have to be heated to allow the particles to 
be precipitated. 

jPHYsiCAL Properties 

*fhe most characteristic feature of glass is that it breaks 
easily. If glass is druppeth it breaks and we say that it is 
brittle — now what do we mean by being brittle? We have 
seen that glass can be deformed quite readily when it is 
very hot but once it is cold it cannot be deformed. If a 
glass rod is bent it suddenly breaks and we say that glass 
is brittle. Some metals on the contrary can be deformed 
quite readily — ^for example, the rods of iron, copper, lead 
«nd tin are bent easily, and we say that these metals are 
ductile. Now if a rod of glass or of rneul bent slightly 
and then released, it springs back to its original msiuon, 
Ae., it has not been bent permanently. Hut if they are 
bent furtlier tlie metals bend and remain bent, whereas 
glass breaks, ^ctal is ductile and glass is brittle. 

There is another important • difference between glass 
and metal. A very mucli larger weight must be hung on 
a rod of metal in order to break it than uptm a rod of 
glass of the same size. Very approximately a weiglit of h 
tons would be needed to break a rod of glass 1 jn. in 
diameter whereas about 20 tons would be needed to break 
a similar rod of steel (depending on the kind of steel, of 
course), and so. we say that metal is stronger than glass. 
This is only true however when the materials are being 
stretched. We find that gloss is quite stroitg when it is 
being compressed— thus, an inch cube of glass would «e<''d 
a load o£ about 60 tons to cause it to break when it is 
being compressed, so that glass is very much stronger when 
it is being compressed than ^hen it is being streidied. 
TOs special hind of glass is known as ^toughened 
S, and it is tough in , the sense that it ;is stronger 
ordinary gla^. It is lised for motor-car s^^teens, 


because it is much stronger than ordinary glass, ai 
secondly, because it breaks into tiny fragments which a: 
comparatively harmless, instead of large pieces whic 
might cut people very seriously. Tlie toughening of (’ 
is carried out by heating it to a high temperature 
then cooling it rapidly. This results in a compressing 
being present in the surface layers which makes the 
stronger, as we have already Been, You may liave 
t^t from certain positions a motor-car scri^en appear^ 
be covered with circular patches. These correspond 
the air jets used for this cooling. When you see tliisJt 
. know at once tiiat the glass has been toughened. ^ 
process of toughening is not new. Pieces of glass mack; 
allowing mol ten glass to fall as dioplets into Water 
known as “Rupert^s Drops” because lliey were introd’" 
into England by Prince Rupert < f Bavmia, firaiulsv 
James 1 of England, about the middle of the seven^. 
century, ' He showed them to the King and 
them, for he recorded in liis diary on the 13ihj 
1662, ‘‘Mr. Peter did sho-w us the experiment of tn 
call glasses which break all to dust by breoki# ' '* ' 
little pinall end; which is a great mystery to me. 
we have seen that it is no longer a mystery becaUr/ • ^ 
surface layers of these Rupert’s drops are under 
compressing forces. They can be imAn^ed heavily 
, the head and so they are exeeptipnauV strong when teste 
in this manner. Breaking off the tail qpsets the intemi 
stresses within the glass and the suddeh release of energ 
shatters the glass drop. The similarity between the Rupert 
drop and the sheet of toughened glass is evident, but mot 
than two hundred years were to pass before this prhicip] 
of the. Rupert’s drop was applied to^makp^^giBss sirongen- 
first in the toughening of gatfge glasses for boile^, the 
to sheet glass for mptor-car screens, and now exprn^fmenl 
are being made to tongben ^ass for cooking->vessds. 
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Loyalty to the Stdte 

Tho ron?5titiitioli of tlio Ind^n TTnioD*is fast taking 
shape and it will not be long now before it is placed 
belong the -world. Bfttl in all anch nauitera, vital to the 
life of nMion, tho most capential ingredient is loyalty 
to the State. We jQiny have t^e highest ideals of 
democmcy ipcorporated in the Constitution, but if the 
executive *'is 'disloyal and self-seeking, then of what 
a\ will is it all ? Today the cuthiisiasm of the masses 
IS s](>wly dying out, and a sense of futility is gradually 
tuiining gmufidf wli’eli if not clieckcd in time, will end 
ill chaos. 

Tho most essential duly of the Central executive, 
starling from the very tap, is to exhibit to the Nation 
an (^xainide of staunch loyalty to the. State. If they fail, 
tlu'D despite all lugh-suunding phrases and all wondor- 
fnl “PJnnniug for tho Fulurc,” the results would be 
dismal and (latastrophic. Do our leaders realize that 
the Man the *Slreet is becoming a cynical pessimist, 
brooding over the nepotism and jobbery in the appoint- 
ments to the higher services at the Centre, the total 
laxncss of the heads of departments and the consequent 
failure to combat the bribery, coiniption and ineffi- 
ciency that permeates the entire adminiirtration. 

What is the use of planning for industry when all 
industry and coniinei'ce could be held up today by 
corrupt officials, who utilize the control machinery for 
the sole purpose of sutortion of bribes ? What is the 
use of export control when the black-marketeer can 
Rubricate bis way past all barriers in broad daylight 


goods smuggled, that is, with the open connivance of 
Ihosi' whose duty it is to chock the transit. As a result 
there is a vast flow of “controlled" goods across the 
bdvder, hi one directum only, so jar att the Edstern 
jrontier k rmi^crncd. For stiaiigo though it may S(icm,it 
must be admitted tliat the masses of Eastern Pakistan, 
lacking though they might bo in education, culture and 
the higher Imman trails, do possess a far stronger 
Kcn.se of loyalty lo the State iu this respect at least. 
Posj^ibb^ I hat is because of the absence on the other 
side ,of Ihe counterparts of our mercantile bag-barons, 
bk>ated with ill-gotten gains, and totally devoid of any 
scruples, principles or higher ide^^ls. 

Bribery, cori'uption, nepotism and patronage of , 
unworth.y and unscrupulous job-hunt, ( m-s, are still as rife 
in tho State as ever before.' There have boon many 
insi.'iiices in the High Command when loyalty to 
undeserving associates has taken pj’ecedeuce of loyalty 
to iho Stale. The Cabinet cannot deny that -on many 
a cmcial jiuuturo the interests of the particular set have 
overridden the interests of the Nation. If this continues 
then how can thty expect the mass to remain staunch 
in the face of privations and loyal' in the midst of 
dj.sruptive influence ? As for the provinces, in some 
the people have already begun to curse the name of 
the Congress and others will follow suit if things do 
mot mend. 

^ i 

Let us ,face realities. The first year of our freedom 
is already two-thirds gone, and the day of stock-taking 


for the paaaage of iinions of rupees worth of essential ..is coming near. Has the weight of populw sanctioa 
goods ? There is an acute shortage of railwav trans- behind our Ministries grown or diminished, is tte 
port, we are told, but wagons and priorities -oj morale of the masses higher than what it was »» 
get wings when judidous sums— ranging from fifty August, 1W7 ? 

firve. hundred rupese— are banded over at the righv Plans and schemes there are galore, in the Centre 
plade. Textile goeda cannot be got for love or nianeyViind in the PfdMnces, for the present and the future, 
in the “open*' minkiet, but jO to any bazar m tiny cityj[^,But the only pllun that^ seems to be working smKmthly 
town or viGbige, can get whatever you want from v today is that of loofting and fleecing the sorely tried, 
the black«iggik4|tim*at double the marked price, .'nmr^afid badl]^ malHidm|iidst6r^ masbes. And unleeh our 
is a oogtr^ the export of essential Prime Iffiiflstdf Mistister can evolve 

I modities to Piildi^n, but go to any frontier aiatipn/ and put into active operation a master-plan to rectify 
Tou wiQ see oimn merjeets Idr ee^eaUed smugided godds^ d>esd evilo, all the other fdane would be as nought. 
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Indict Draft Constitutum 

The Draft Oonstitution of India, aa settled by the 
Drafting Committee of the Indian Constituent Assem- 
bly marks an important stage in the progress of framing 
the new Constitution for India. The Draft is divided 
into 18 Parts, consists of 315 Articles and 8 Schedules 
and runs into 214 printed pages. The preamble of the 
Draft Constitution as drawn up by the Drafting 
Committee runs as follows : 

We. the people of India, having solemnly 
resolved to constitute India into a Sovereign 
Democratic Republic and to secure to all its 
dtisens : 

JvsUce, social, economic and political ; 

lAberty of thought, expression, belief, faith and 

worship ; 

Equality of status and of opportunity and to 
promote among them all ; 

Fraternity, assuring the dignity of the in- 
dividual and the unity of the Nation ; 

In our Constituent Assembly this . . . of . . • 
(day 15 of May 1948 A.D.) do hereby adopt, enact 
and give to ourselves this Constitution. 

The preamble closely foUows the Objectives 
Resolution adopted by the Constituent Assembly in 
January, 1947. The resolution declares that India is to 
be a Sovereign Independent Republic. The Drafting 
Committee has adopted in its place, the phrase 
Sovereign Democratic Republic. The question of the 
relationship between the Indian Republic and the 
British Coimmonwealth of Nations remains to be 
decided subsequently. The Committee has added 
clause about fraternity in the Preamble, although it 
does not occur in the Objectives Resolution. The 
Committee felt that the need for fraternal concord and 
goodwill in India was never greater than now and that 
this particular aim of the new Constitution should be 
emphasised by speciakiftenthfti In the Preamble. 

The different parts of the Draft Constitution deals 
with (1) the Union and its territoiy and jurisdiction, 
<2) Citizenship, (3) Fdadameutal Ri^thts, (4) Directive 
Tprhiciplcs of State Policy/ (6) the Union— the Union 
Executive, Tarliamentr Legislative /^Powers of the 
President, the federal Judicature and Auditor-Generf^ 
of India, th^ States of the Union (Governors* 
Provinces)<^their Executive, Legislature, Legislative 
power of the Governor, Provisions in case tf 6ra^ 
Emergency, Scheduled and Tribal Areas, Courts, 
Auditors^in-Chief, (7) the States of the Union (Chiqf 
Counimissioners' Provinces)— their Administration, 
Creation of Local Legislature or Council of Advisers, 

(8) other territories of the Union:— Indian States, etc«/' 

(9) Relations between the Union and > components 
Stntes—distribution of Legislative PoWters,'^ Restriction 
on Legislative Powers, Inter-State Trade and Com* 
game. Co-ordination betweed States, (10) Finam^, 
Property, Contracts and Suits, (11) Emergency Provi-* 

, (12) 8ervicefif» ^13) Etietions/ ^14) Speeisi Pnovi- 

Relating to Minorities, tl5) MiieellaneoiUK-* 
of President and Governors, Interpretations,' 
(lIQ Amendment of the Constitution, (17) Tem- 


poraiy and Transitional Provirions, and (IS) Com- 
mencement and Repeals. ' 

The* Report of the Committee is unanimous except 
that Shri AJladi KriahnaSwami Ayy^ had submitted a 
separate note for the consideiation of the Constituent 
Assembly in regard to certain bearing 

on distribution of legislative poweol .))etween the 
Parliament and the Units and &e Ui^ Parliament 
assuming power over a subject in the Provincial list 
when it assumes national importance. 

Citizenship 

Article 6 of the Draft lays down who shall be a 
citisen of India at the date of the commencement of 
the new Constitution. Every person who or either of 
whose parents or any of whose grand-parents was b^ 
in the territory of India' as defined in the Constitution 
and who has not made his permanent abode in any 
foreign State after the first day of April, 1947 ; and 
every person who or either of whose parents or any 
of whose grand-parents was bom in India as defined 
in the Government of Ix^a Act, 1935 (as originally 
enacted), or in BurmriJ Ceylon or Malaya, and who has 
his domicile in the lorritory of India as defined in the 
Constitution, shall be a citizen of India; provided that 
he has not acquired the citizenship of any foreign 
State before the date of commencement of the 
Constitution. ^ 

The main principle embodied in this Article is that 
in order to be a citizen of the Union at its inception 
a person must have some kind of territorial connection 
with the Union, whether by birth or descent or 
domicile. 

The Article also keeps in view the requirements of 
the large number of displaced persons who have had 
to migrate to India within recent fznonths and provides 
for them a specially easy mode of acquiring domicile 
and, thereby, citizenship ; for, under the explanation 
to the Article, a person shall be deemed to have his 
domicile in the territory of India if he would have had 
his domicile in such territory under Part II of the 
Indian Succession Act, 1925, had the provisions of that 
Part been japplicable to him, or if he has, before the 
date of commencement of the Constitution, deposited 
in the loffice of the District Magistrate a declaration 
in writing that he desires to acquire such domicile and 
has resided in the territory of India lor at least one 
imionth before the date of declaration. 

The acquisition of citizenship after the date of 
commencement of the Constitution has been left to be 
regulated by law by the Parliament of the Union. 

' Fimdamental Rights and States Policy 
h The Fundamental Rigj^ts are based on the dnei- 
rions of the Constituent AMnUbly. Part m deals with 
"them. 'a 

These rights have been group^ A fotlowe : rights 
of equality, rights relating to religioii, eiiltural slid 
educational ..rights, right to property and right, to 
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ooiutitational remedies. There is an ezpreae P;rohibition 
of discrimination on grounds of religion, race, caste or 
■es. All eitiMne are assured of equal opportunity in 
matters of ^niblic employment. 

TJntouchabilitv’ is abolished and its practice in 
ioxm is forbitfen. The Slate is prohibited from con- 
ferring any t4le and no citizen is to accept any title 
from any foreign State. Certain rights regarding free- 
dom of speech, freedom to assemble peaceably and 
without arms, to'lorm associations or unions, to move 
freely throughout the territory oi* to reside or settle 
in the territory of India or to acquire, hold and 
dispose of property or to practise any profession, or 
to cany on any occupation, trade or business are 
protected. 

It is declared that all persons are equally entitled 
to freedom of conscience and the right to profess, 
practise and propagate religion. Traffic in human beings 
and “begar” and other similar forms of •forced labour 
are prohibited. The cultural and educational interests 
of minorities ate also protected. The right to move 
the Supreme Court for the enforcement of the Funda- 
mental Rights is guaranteed. 

Part IV deals with the Directive Principles of 
State Policy ^d contains provisions which though not 
enforceable by any Court are nevertheless fundamental 
in the governance of the country and it is specifically 
provided that it shall be the duty of the State to 
follow these principles in making laws. 

The new State is to promote the welfare of the* 
people by e^tablishmg and maintaining a social order 
m which justice, social, economic and political, shall 
inform all the institutions of national life. This Part 
also contains various injunctions regarding the right 
to education, to just and humane conditions of work, 
to a living wage for workers, and so forth. 

In a broadcast speech from the Calcutta Station of 
the A.I.R., Sir B. L. Mitter said that the Draft Consti- 
tution of India has made generous provisions for the 
protection of racial, religious and linguistic minorities. 
The provisions are in two categories— first, general 
fundamental rights which are tommon to all including 
minorities and secondly, special rights for Muslims, 
Indian Christians^ Anglo-Indians and Scheduled Classes. 
Explaining the provisions of the Articles, Sir B. L. 
Mitter said : 

Part III of the Draft Constitution deals with 
Fundamental Rig[hts. Art. 9 enacts that the State 
riialll not discriminate against any citizen on 
grounds only of reli^bn, race, caste or sex— Art. 19 
directs that there Shall be equality of opportunity 
for all citizens in matters of employment under the 
S|ate— Art. 11 abolishes TJntouchability. Art. 
Mnires to all dtijlenB freedom of speech, freedom 
of association, fj^eedom to form Unions, freedom 
to move freely an^ to aeside and settle in any part 
w Inqift* toedoB^ tq, orauire property and freedom 
to practise :^y^^prolmon or to carry on ^7 
or busbess* Protection of life 
and And^ aqual protection of the law are 

landed in Axt^ 15. St. 15 gives freedom of 
Mae, Bonmierpk mi tnMMMs. Att, 17 pr^its 


traffic in human beShgs and enforced labour. Art. 15 
prohibits the employiment of child labour lU 
factories, mines and other hazardous undertakings** 
These rights are secured to all, includiujg minorities. 

With regard to Religion, it is provided that ait 
persons Ore equally entitled to freedom of con- 
science and the right freely to profess, practise mid 
propagate any reli&on. Every reliipous denomination 
shall have the right to establish and maintain 
institutions for religious and^ charitable purposes 
and to manage its own affairs in matters of religion 
and to own and acquire property. 

Our leaders have made it clear that India will 
be a secular State — accordingly, it is provided that 
no religious instruction shall be given by the State 
in any educational institution wholly maintained 
out of State funds. But any community or deno^ 
mination may arrange for religious instruction in 
an institution outside its working hours. 

Art. 93 of the Draft Constitution fully safe- 
guards the cultural and linguistic rights of 
minorities. It is provided that any section of the 
citizens residing in the territory of India, or any 
part thereof, having a distinct iangimge, script and 
culture of its own, shall have the right to conserve 
the same. No minority, whether based on religion, 
community or language shall be discriminated 
against in regard to the admission of any person 
belonging to such minority into any educational 
institution maintained by the State. All minoritie.s 
whether based on religion, community or language, 
shall have the right to establish and administer 
educational institutions of their choice. Further, 
the State shall not, in granting aid to educational 
institutions, discriminate against any institution on 
the ground that it is under the management of a 
minorirty, whether based on religion, community 
or language^^ 

Practically all "human rights” that have attracted 
international interest, are covered by Part III of the 
Draft Constitution. Apart from these Fundamental 
rights, the Draft CoiMtation has made special provi- 
sions for the Muslim commimity, the Scheduled Castes 
and the Indian Christian Community in Madras and 
Bombay. Communal ^ector^tes* have been abolished, 
,but provision has been made for reserving seats* for 
them in the l^egistlatureB. The* Anglo-Indian Commu- 
ipiity will have members nominated by^ the Prerideut 
and Gevemore A, special provision bas been made for 
d!he Anglo-In^an Community for appointments in the 
^j^waye, Customs and Posts and Telegraph Services, 
their privUlpgcd i^sition will be maintained for ten 
^^rs after whieh this community will be on a Par 
other minorities and all reservations will cease. 
fl|lmilarly, the special financial concessions which the 
^B^cali(^l institutions of the Anglo-Indian Comoniu- 
nity now enjoy will be continued on a diminishing 
soa^e for a period of ten years. Muslims and Anglo- 
Indians, who ^ve fought together aganist Indian 
^eedom, have thus reived much more concessions 
"than any ^country in the world would have given them 
under sfa^ar curSOtustansiBS. > / 

To ensure the consession made to mino- 
rities and their rights generally are not whittled 
down m practice, provision has been made for a 
Speoia] 0£^ w^ will Mtoh over tmdnority 
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interests and perioditally report to the President 
and the Governors. Power has also been given to 
the President to appoint Commissions to report 
the administration of the Scheduled areas and the 
welfare of the Scheduhnl tribes and also to investi- 
gate the conditions df socially and educationally 
' backward classes. The action taken by tho 
President on sucli reports stiall be communicated 
to Parliament. 

Eveiy right carries a corresponding duly with it. 
In India, under the British, it has been seen that 
minorities enjoyed rights williout any corresponding 
duties. The Geneva Convention of the League "of 
Nations provided that any minority that developed 
a fisaiparous tendency within the body politic forfeits 
its claim to any special rights .and privileges. But in 
India the Ruling Power encouraged the minorities to 
develop fissiparoiis lendencu's in the country and 
strengthened them by granting rights without duties. 
The inevitable result is Divided India of today. The 
Muslims have got their own hauieland which w 
declared to be an Islamic Stale and from where non- 
Muslims have been driven out. Anglo-Indians w'orked 
hand in gloves wath them in all their anti-national 
acts. Now, in addition to their own dreamland, both 
of them are going to enjoy almost all the same special 
rights and privileges that they did under the British, 
this lime guaranteed by the Indian Constitution 
itself. It is a gesture that is seemingly Quixotic, but 
we hope that the expected result a would ha forth- 
coming. < 

Union Executive and Parliameru 

Part V deals wdlh the Union. 

The Union Executive.— The head of the Stale is 
to be the Presiden+ of Indui. All executive power of 
the Union is vc^sted jn the President, to be extjrcised 
by him on the advice of resi>onsible Minister-s. He 
is to be elected by the membefs of an Electoral College 
consisting of tlie members of both Houses of Parlia- 
.meyat, and tne elected mfembers of the Legislatures of 
the Stales. He js to hold office for a term of five 
years and is eligible for r(3-eloction once, but onl^ 
once. 

The, Prefirideut must be a citizen, not Jess than 
thirty-five years of age and qualified foc election as 41 
member of the Low’cr House of Pgrliameut. 

The President may be impeached for violation* «f 
the Constitution. The Draft makes provision lot ^ 
Vice-President also. He is to be the ex-officio ChairHnpn 
of the Council of States and is to be elected by 4!hc; 
members of both Houses of Parliament assemble* 
a joinit sitting in accordance with the system of ^o- 
portional representation by means of the single* tjaus- 
ferable vote- He is to hold office for a tt*rm of five 
years. 

Whenevea^^e o^ce of president becomes vacant, 
the Vice-Priifiident discharges its , duties until another 
President is dected. • 

All dcmbta andi dispute arising out of or in con- 
nection with tl^ election of a President or Vice- 


President are to be inquired into j|nd decided by the 
Supreme Court whose decismn is to be final. The 
Draft provides for a Council of hlinistcrs with the 
Prime Minister at the he.ad, to aid and adyiee the 
President in the exorcise of Jiis futtcUons. The Council 
is to be collectively responsible to the House of the 
People. 

All executive action of the Government of India 
is to be expressed to be taken in the name of the 
President. It is the duty of the Frime Minister to 
furnish information to the President relating to the 
administration of the affairs of the Union and pro- 
posals for legislation wheiifvei- the President may call 
for tlu' same. Provision has been made also fur the 
appointment of an Attorney-Geiirral corresponding to 
the Advocate-General for India under the existing 
Constitution. 

The Union Parliament is to consist of a Pre.sident 
and two Houses to be know'ii re}5i)ectively as the 
Council of States and the House of the People. The 
Council of States i.s to eonfd<^t of 250 inemberB of w*bom 
15 members are to be nominated by the Pi evident to 
represent literature, art, science, etc.^ and the remainder 
.are to be the represonta Lives n)f the States, The House 
of the People is to coniisist of not more than 500 
representatives of the territories of the States eleded 
on the basis of adult suffrage, and there is to be uot 
less than one rciiiresontative for every 750,000 of the 
population and uot more than one repreitseutative for 
every 500,000 of the population. 

The Council of States will not be subject to dis- 
.^olutiun, but as nearly as possible one-third of the 
members will retire on the expiration of cverj^ second 
year. 

The Hou.S(> of the People is to continue foi a 
period of five yoare and the (‘Xidration of that period 
loperates as its dissolution, but provision has been 
made for extension of the duration of the House of 
the People for a period nol exceeding one yc.ar during 
any emergency. 

The usual ])ro visions for the summoning, pro- 
rogation^ and dis-solution of the Houses of the Union 
Parliament, the conduct of. business therein, the dis- 
qualifications of members thereof and the Legislative 
procedure of the two Houses including procedure i^ 
financial matters have been included generally on the 
lines of similar i)rovi.sion.s contained in the Govern- 
ment of India Act. 1935. 

It has however been >provided, following the 
practice prevalent in the Parliament of the United 
Kinigdom, that at the commencement of every sesfidon 
the Fresideno shall address both Houses of Parliament 
assembled together and inform Parliament of the 
cause of its summons ' 

A special procedure ' ^een prescribed with 
regard to Money Bills on the l^es of the practice in 
the Parliament of the United Kingdom. 

It has been also provided,; that in the Union 
Parliament business shall be transcated *in Hindi or 
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fipgilfih ,but that Presiding Officer of the House 
iSbay permit any member^ who cannot adequately 
express him^lf in either of these languages, to address 
the HQ^se in his mother tongue. 

Power has been given to the President to pro- 
mulgate Ordinances at any time except when both 
the Houses of Parliament are in session. The Presi- 
dent will promulgate such ordinances on the advice 
of his Ministers and such Ordinances will cease to 
operate at the expiration of six weeks from the 
re-assembly of the Union Parliament. 

The President has been given power to issue a 
Proclamation of Emergency when a grave emergency 
exists whereby the security of India is threatened 
whether by war or domestic violence. The provisions 
relating to the Proclamation of Emergency are 
modelled on the existing provisions in the Govern- 
ment of India Act, 1935. 

• 

The Federal Judicature 

There will be a Supreme Court of India consist- 
ing of a Chief Justice of India and not leiss than seven 
Judges. Provision has bocu made for the appointment 
by the Chief Justice of India of Judges of High 
Courts as ad hoc Judges at the sittings of the Supreme 
Court for si)cciiicd periods following the practice 
prevalent in the Supreme Court of Canada. Provision 
has also been made for the attendance of retired 
Judges at sittings of the Supreme Court as in the 
United Kingdom and in tlie United States of* 
America. 

Any perK)n who has held office as a Judge of 
the Supreme Court (or of a High Court) is prohibited 
from practising in any court in India. 

The Supreme Court is to have original, appellate 
and advisory jurisdiction. Its original jurisdiction 
extends to disputes between the Union and a State 
or between two States, if and in so far as the dispute 
involves any question whether of lafw or fact on 
which the existence or extent of a legal right depends. 

Disputes arising luut of certain agrecmqnts have, 
however, been left out of the purview of the Supreme 
Court. The appellate jurisdiction of the Court extends 
to cases involving the interpretation of the Consti- 
tution and to all other cases from which an appeal 
now lies to the Federal Court or to His Majesty-in- 
teouncil. 

The minimum peq^j^niary limit of the subject 
matter of the dispute in the case of civil appeals has 
been fixe^ at Rs. 20,000. The Supreme Court has 
advisory jurisdicUpa^n respect of questions whicn 
may be referred togpSat Court by the President for 
opixrion. ' 

Provision vhas b&n aho made for special leave to 
appeal to the Supreme Court from any judgment, 
decree or final in .any cause or matter passed 
or made by any oeutfe at tribunal in the territory of 
lMla« 

“ * I ‘I 


In s^ foot-note the Committee baa observed that 
in the Supreme Court of the United States, of America ^ 
all the Judges of the Court are entitled to participate ' 
in the hearing of every matter, that the Court never 
sits in divisidbs and that the Judges of that Court 
attach the greatest importance to this practice. 

The‘ Committee has expressed the opinion that 
this practice should be followed in India at least in 
two classes of cases, namely, those which involve 
questions of interpretation of the Constitution and 
those which are refcn*ed to the Supreme Court for 
opinion by the President, and that whether the same 
practice should not be extended to other classes of 
cases may be left to be regulated by Parliament by 
law. 

It has been reported that the Supreme Court will 
come into being in October next. 

I 

The State Executive 

India is de.scribed as a Union of States and f'Or 
the sake of uniformity the Units of the Union have 
been described as ‘Stites* whether they arc known at 
pr(?sent as Governors* Provinces or Chief Commis- 
sioners* Provinces or Indian States. The States have 
been divided into three classes : 

(а) States enumerated in Part I of the First 
Schedule which correspond to the existing 
Governors' Provinces ; 

(б) States enumerated in Part II of the First 
Schedule which correspond to tlie existing 
Chief Commissioners* Provinces ; and 

(c) Slates enumerated in Part III of the First 
Schedule which correspond to the Indian 
States which have acceded to the Dominion. 

* In addition, the territory of the Union includes 
the Andaman and Nicobar Islands enumerated 
Part IV of the First Schedule and any other terri- 
tory which may be acquired by the Union. 

Provision has been made for the admission, 
establishment and formation of new States. 

Part VI deals with Stales corresponding to 
Governor’s Provinces. 

Each State will have a Governor and the 
executive power of the State is vested in him. 

As to thfe’ mode of selection of the Governor, the 
Draft contains alternative provisions. One alternative, 
fpllowing the decision of the Constituent Assembly, 
provides that the Governor shall be elected by direct 
vote of all persons who have the right to vote a 
general election for the Legislative Assembly of the 
State. The other alternative, favoured by some of the 
members of the Oommiltoe who feel strongly that the 
eo-oxistence of a Governor elected by the people and 
a Chief Minister responsible to the Legislature might 
lead to frictiion and consequent weakness in adminis- 
tration, provides that the Governor shall be appointed 
by the President from a pand of four persons (who 
need not be residents of the State concerned) elected 
by the Legialature of the State, 
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Tho term of ofi&oe of the Govemorg is to be five 
years. Provision has been made for impeachment of 
'a Governor for violation of the Constitution. 

The Committee has not thought it necessary to 
make any provision for Deputy Governors, because 
a Deputy Governor will have no function to perform 
so long as the Governor is there. 

At the Centre, the position is different, because 
the Vice-President is also the ex-oSicto Chairman of 
the Council of Stales ; but in most of the States 
there will be no Upper House and it will not be 
possible to give the Deputy Governor functions 
similar to those of the Vice-President. There is a 
provision in the Draf^ enabling the Legislature of the 
State (or the President) to make necessai^y arrange- 
ments for the discharge of the functions of the 
Governor in any unforeseen contingency. 

Provision has been also made for a Council of 
Ministers with the Chief Minister at the head to aid 
and advise the Governor in the exercise of his func- 
tions. The Governor is to act on the advice of his 
Ministers, except in respect of certain matters, such 
as, the summoning and dissolving of the Legislature, 
the appointment of the Chairman and members of 
the State Public Service Commission and the Auditor- 
in-Chief of the State and the issue of a proclamation 
suspending the constitution in case of grave emer- 
gency threatening the peace and tranquillity of the 
State. This last-mentioned imwcr can be exercised 
only for a period not exceeding two weeks and the 
Governor is required to report the matter to the 
President. 

The boundaries of the existing provinces hs^ve 
been drawn most arbitrarily by the British autho- 
nticB as dictated by immediate political expediency 
and in their own administrative interests. It in a pity 
that the same boundaries have been preserved. 
Arrangement has been imude to create Andhra into a 
separate province. Some other linguistic areas claim- 
ii{g Co alter the existing boundaries are also getting a 
sympathetic hearing. But Bengal’s claim on its own 
territories unjustly transferred to Bihar have been 
completely cold-shouldered. It has been proposed to 
set up a Boundarjr Commission of the Constituent 
Assembly and so far we have been able to gather, 
Bengal’s claim will be excluded from the terms of 
reference of the proposed Commission. Provisions of 
Section 3 of the Draft Constitution will deprive 
Bengal for ever of all constitutional means of redress 
of her long-standing grievance against Assam and 
Bihar. 

The State LegislcAure 

Hie State Legislature is to consist of the Gover- 
nor and two Houses (Legislative Assembly and 
Iiegislative Council} in a few States and one House 
^Legislative AssesibJy) ki all other States. The names 
^ tha States which will have two Houses have been 
Isft Uafik for the preeest. 


The Legislative Assembly is to oonaist of metti'* 
bers (not being in any case more than 300 or less than 
60) who are to be chosen by direct election on the 
basis of adult suffrage in territorial constituencieB. 
There is to be not more than one member for every 
lakh of the population, except in the ease of certain 
areas known as the ^'Autonomous districts*’ of Assam. 

The total number of members of the Legislative 
Council of a State having such a Council is not to 
exceed 25 per cent of the total number of members 
in the Legislative Assembly of the State. One-half 
of the members of the Council are to be chosen from 
panels on a functional basis and ^one-third of the 
members to be elected by the (members of the Legis- 
lative Assembly in accordance with the system of 
proportional rex)rc8cntatoin by means of the single 
tran.<ferable vote and the remainder are to be 
nomiuatrd hy^ the Governor. 

The Legislative Assembly is to continue for five 
years and the expiration of that period opcrate.s as 
its dissolution. The Legislative Council will not be 
subject to dissolution but as nearly as may be one- 
third of the members will retire on the expiration 
of every third year. 

The usual provisions for summoning, proroguing 
and dissolving the House or Houses of the Legislature 
of the State, the conduct of business therein, the 
disqualifications of members thereof and the legis- 
lative procedure, including ])roccdure in financial 
^matters, have been included. 

It has been provided that in the Legislature of a 
State business shall be transacted in the language or 
languages generally used in that State or in Hindi 
or English but that the Presiding Olficer of the Legis- 
lature may pinmit any member, who cannot ade- 
quately express himself in either of these languages, 
to address the Legislature in his mother tongue. 

Emergency Powers of the Governor 

Powers has been provided for the promulgation of 
Ordinances by the Governor of a State at any time 
except when the Legislature of the State is in session. 
The Governfjr will promulgate such Ordinances on 
the advice of his Ministers and they cease to operate 
at the expiration of six weeks from the re-assembly 
of the Legislature of the State. 

Provision has been made empowering the 
(jtovemor in cases of grave emergency threatening the 
peace and tranquillity of the State to issue a pro- 
clamation suspending cei*taiD provisions of the 
Constitution for a period of two weeks only, and the 
Governor is required to report the matter to the 
President. Upon receipt of the report the President 
may either revoke the proclamation or issue a fresh 
proclamation of his own, the effect of which will be 
to put the Central Executive in place of the State 
Executive and the Central Legislature in place of the 
State Legislature or, in other words, the State oon- 
oemed will beoome a centrally administered f of 
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the xluration of the proclamation. This replaces the 
^'Section 93 regime” under the Act of 1935. 

Skste Judiciary 

Provisions with regard to High Courts in States 
corresponding to the Governors' Provinces and the 
Chief Commissioners* Provinces are mostly the same as 
in the Qoverament of India Act, 1935. It has, however, 
been provided that a Judge of a High Court may 
hold office until he attains the age of 60 years to such 
higher age not exceeding 65 years as may be fixed m 
Ihis behalf by the Legislature of the State. It has also 
been provided that a person who has held office as a 
Judge of a High Court shall be prohibited from 
tising in any court or before any authority within 
the territory of India. 

Provision has also been made for the employment 
of Tctirfid Judges at sittings of the High Court fol- 
lowing the practice in the United Kingdom- and in 
the United State.*? of America. 

It has al.so been provided that the Union Parlia- 
ment may by law extend the jurisdiction of a High 
Court to or exclude the jurisdiction of a High Court 
from any State other than, the State in which the 
Court has its principal seat. 

The Union and the State 

Part IX deals with the legislative and adminis- 
trative relations between the Union and the States. 
For the most part, the Drafting Committee has made* 
no change in the Legislative Lists as recommended 
by the Union Powers Committee and adopted by the 
Constituent Assembly. 

The Committee has, however, provided that when 
a subject which is normally in the State List assumes 
national importance, then the Union Parliament may 
legislate upon it. To prevent any unwarranted en- 
croachment upon State powers it has been provided 
that this can be done only if the Council of Stales, 
which may be said to represent the States as Units, 
passes a resolution to that effect by a two-thirds 
majority. 

The Coimmittee has also considered it desirable to 
put into the Concurrent List the whole subject of 
‘‘succession” instead of only ^succession to property 
other than agricultural land.*’ 
s *rhe Committee has also included in the Concur- 
rent List all matters in respect of which parties are 
now governed by their personal law, so that the enact.- 
ment of a unifonn law in India in these matters may 
be facilitated. While putting land acquisition for the 
purposes of the Union into the Union List and land 
acquisition for the purpose of a State in the State List, 
the Committee has provided that the principles 
which compensation for acquisition has to be deter- 
mined shall in all easmi be in the Concurrent List in 
order that there , may be eome uniformity in this 
matter, ^ 
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circumstances which require Central control over essen- 
tial supplies, it has been provided, on the lines of the 
India (Central Government and Legislature) Act, 1946,* 
that, for a term of five years from the commencement 
of the Constitution, trade and commerce in and the 
production, supply and distribution of, certain essential 
commodities, such as, ooiton textiles, food-stuffs, and 
petroleum, as also the relief and rehabilitation of dis- 
placed persons, shall be on the same footing as Con- 
currrnt List subjects. 

As regards the administrative relations between 
the Union and the States provision has been made for 
enabling a State which corresponds to an Indian State 
to enter into agreement with the Union or with any 
State which corresponds to a Governor’s Province for 
the undertaking of executive, legislative and judicial 
powers in ttic former State by the Union or the latter 
State. Provision for settlement of the disputes regard- 
ing inter-States* water-supplies on the lines of the 
existing provision in the Government of India Act, 
1935, has also been included. 

As respects inter-State trade and commerce, all 
preferences or discrimination to one State over another 
have been prohibited Provision has, however, been 
made to enable any State to impose reasonable res- 
trictions in the public interest. 

Provision has also been made for the appointment 
by the President of an inter-State Council for the 
settlement of disputes between the States and for the 
better co-ordination of poliegr. 

End of Communal Politics. in India 

The Indian Parliament has adopted a resolution 
declaring that no communal organisation should be 
permitted to engage in any activities other than tboee 
essential for the h(ma fide religious, cultural, social and 
educational needs of the community. It recommends 
legislative and administrative steps to prevent such 
activities. The Prime Minister, Pandit Nehru, accepted 
the resolution and in doing so made it clear that so far 
as the implementation of it was concerned, more 
especially in regard to the legislative aspect of it, it 
would have to be very carefully considered and 
would ultimately have to come up*before the House. 

The resolution, which was moved by Shri Ananta- 
sayanom A3r>'angar, reads : 

Whereas it is essential for the proper function- 
ing of democracy and the growth of national unity 
and solidarity that communalism should 
eliminated from Indian life, the Assembly i® 
of opinion that no communal organisation which by 
its constitution or by the exercise of discretionaiy 
piQwer vested in any of its officers or organs, admits 
to or excludes from its membership persons on 
grounds of religion, race and caste, or any of them, 
should be permitted to engage in any activities other 
than those essential for the bona fide religious, 
cultural, social and educational needs of the com- 
munity, and that all steps,* le^slative and admnte- 
trative, necessary to prevent such activities ehouid 
be takeiL 
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The resolution will have far-reaching dPects. It 
'marks the end of the most pernicious communal 
politics introduced into this country by Britain which 
has spelled disaster on millions of innocent Indian 
families. The communal politics of the last ten years 
. have taught us that separate electorates and reservation 
of scats in the legislatures and reservation of posts in 
the services on communal grounds have not improved 
the lot of those whose interests were purported to have 
been safeguarded but have killed the usefulness and 
efficiency of both the legislature and the administration. 
Corruption and nepotism are only the handmaids of 
this policy of communal reservations. Allocation of 
seats and posts on grounds of backwardness and in- 
efficiency never improves the bodies into which they 
■are placed, on the contrary, they pull down the general 
standard of efficiency because they act as^l'ogs on the 
wheels of the legislative, executive and judicial 
machineries of the society. 

After the passing of the resolution, the Consti- 
tution Act of Free India should drop the principle of 
communal reservations conceded in the Draft. It ia 
understood tliat the view that there should be no more 
reservations on communal basis is gaining ground 
among the members of the Constituent Assembly. It 
ii reported that the committee, wliich is hnalising the 
minorities rights, is likely to give a go-by to the 
principle of reservation excepting the backward elaami. 
We think that reservations should not be made even 
for them. Instead, let them have thdr fundamental 
rights guaranteed by the Constitution making them 
enforceable at law so that they may not be encroached 
upon in any way. It is much better both for them and 
also for the Nation that they should have full facilities 
for education so that they lomy qualify themselves for 
open competition with the other members of the 
society: In the matter of coming to the Legislature 
and entering the services they must be treated on an 
a))8oJutely equal footing with all citizens irrespective 
of religion, caste or creed. Substantial allocations out of 
the general education funds may be reserved for 
granting extra educational facilities for the minority 
oomm unities and backward classes but it must be made 
clear to them thattentry into the brain-system of the 
Bociety represented by the Legislatuis and its nervous 
^stem, the administrative machinery must be strictly 
regulated on grounds of merit and quality alone. The 
presence of even one single diseased tissue in any one 
of them may kill the entire body corporate. Ten years 
of oomrmunal politics and communal administration is 
a sufficient pointer in this direction. 

and Universities 

■ Ceatoral Government of the Indian Uidon jiave 

Ute University Grants Committee of .9 numbers 
Rt. Han'ble M.S R. Jayakar as Chairman* Tlie 
Hansa Melua (Bombay)^. Dr. 

Bhatnmr (Delhi end K I^i^)v'^Dr. 


Meghnad Saha (Calcutta), Sir Homf Mody (Bombay), Dr. 
Subbarayan (Madras), Dr. Zakir Husain (Delhi), Mr. K. 
Zacharia (Travancore) and Dr. Bidhan Chandra Roy. The 
Commiiftee will have a life of 5 years, and its duty is to 
make enquiries and make recommendations, regarding: 

(i) the lines on which the Universities and other 
institutions of higher learning should develop, 

(if) the additi/onal amounts in the form of granls^in^ 
aid from public funds required for them, and 

(Hi) the doordinatjon of their activities with n 
view to avoiding unnecessary overlapping. 

When the talk of educational reconstruction ia ao 
much in the air, and a general drive to expedite it is in the 
offing, it is hoped that the Centra] Government will make 
a positive coitrihiiiion to clarifying the ideas and laying 
down the lines of future development. We have heard the 
former Premier of West Bengal, Dr. Prafullu Cliandra 
Gbeish, holding forth that higher education should depend 
on private help for functioning, and that the State should 
concentrate on what is known as “mass ediication’*, tha 
field which has been neglected for the whole period of 
British regime. We have no desire to enter into an argu- 
ment on this subject, because we refuse to accept this 
compartmenialism In education that Dr. Ghosh favoured. 
Whm wa find in other countries differs wholly from his 
Idea*. The Worldaver Pr9S$ reported some time ago tbfit 
the State in Britain hat increased its grants to Univariitiai 
to well over Ra. 10 oroorei, that ^‘Stata icholarthlpi hava 
’been doubledi, and by far the greater number of under* 
graduates now in residence reqsive grants from Ri. 2,600 
to Rs. 4,200 from Government sources. No one has to 
work through college.*^ It is not possible In this country 
to fully realize the significance of this State help to 
equalize conditions for all the rich and the poor in the 
field of education. ITiai is Socialism *in action” in one 
department of the [people’s life. The ideas represented 
by Dr. Ghosh vrere based on the conception that there was 
a conflict between higher and lower education inherent in 
the scheme of thiiiigs. If we are to build up a better 
India, this old conception has to be thrown overboard* 
and an integrated education brought into use. The neglect 
of centuries has t»o be made up in as many yeears. The 
Sargent Scheme had spoken of a 40-years programme for 
the literacy and education of the whole people. Very 
few have accepted this long trial. The alien State in 
India had been afraid to hustle India. Our National State 
has no reason to fear its own people. And we have no 
doubt that our people will respond as eagerly to the caU 
for national reconstruction as British University students 
have done to the call for “effort” for their ‘^national” 
covery. The following from the “British Information Ser- 
vices” Bulletin is worth knowing ; , 

Thousands of university students in Britalh 
are responding to their detuhtry’s call for hf 

devoting their week-ends to the hetional* recovery efloet, 

' doihg idl sorts of manual tasks such aii'th6^idoadlsi| 
ol wagons and helping with excavatum work. . 

- Now; ^hosi»kala abitt ■idlNatjlR oft 
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«dvadide paityi of 28 girU and teven young mon from 
London tlniversity hao volunteered to work full-time 
in hoapitaltt, maitcad of going oo holiday. 

Forty others have volunteered to work at week- 
ends starting on January 24. 

The student volunteers will do the work of ward 
orderlies imcluding gegiieral cleaning tasks, polishing 
and dusting. They will also help in the preparation 
and serving <cif meals for the patients. 

An official of the National Union of * Students re- 
marked the other day: are drawing volunteers 

from 25 colleges, schools of medicine and polytechnics. 
We want to get cveryotne to play his part.*' 

i 

Industrial Policy of the India Government 

TJio long-awaited industrial policy of the O^ivern- 
ment of India bus been announced. Dr. SU.vama Prasad 
Mookerjeo, Minister for Industries and Supplies, 
presented on April 7 to the Indian Parliament a 
reftoliilion on the Govern iiif?nt of India’s individual 
policy. The resolution was debated upon and accepted. 
Th(? following is the text of the resolution : 

“The Government of India have given caret ul 
thought to t<he economic problems facing the country. 
The Nation has now set itself to establish a social 
order where justice and equality of opportunity shall 
be secured to all the people. The immediate objective 
is to provide educational facilities and health services 
on a much wider scale, and to promote a rapid rise 
in the standard of living of the people by exploiting 
the latent resources of the oountry, increasing produc- 
tion and offering opportunities to all for employment 
in the services of the community. For this purpose, 
careful planning and integrated effort over the whole 
field of national activity are necessary and the Govern- 
ment of India propose to establish a National Planning 
Commission to formulate programmes of development 
and to secure their execution. The present statement, 
however, confines itself to Government’s policy in the 
industrial field. 

*^Any improvement in the economic oonditions ol 
'the country posfulates an increase in national wealth. 
A mere redistribution of existing wealth would make no 
•essential difference to the people and would merely 
mean the distribution of poverty. A dynamic national 
f olicy must, therefore, be directed to a continuous in- 
crease in production by all possible means, side by aide 
with measures to secure its equitable distribution. In 
I the preiteat st^te of the Nation^s economy, when the 
i mass *nf "the p^ple are below the subsistence level, the 
WmpbWs be on the expansion of production, 

%oth''agriciUltUrar and' induiftrial,* and in particular on 
sthdl' flrCdti'ctidh of capital equipment of goods satisfy- 
bSMde needs^of Uie people, and of commodities 

hiiport*^! which will increase' earnings' of foreign 

r; Of 8tit4 indusW 


be allowed to operate must be judged in this context. 
There can be no doubt that the State must play a • 
progressively active role in the development of indus- 
tries, but abilit;^ to achieve the main objectives should 
determine the immediate extent of State responsibility 
and the 'limits to private enterprise. Under present 
conditions, the mechanism and the resources of the 
State may not permit it to function forthwith in indus- 
try as widely as may be desirable. The Government of 
India are taking steps to remedy the situation. In 
particular, they arc considering steps to create a body 
of men trained in business methods and management. 
They feel, however, that for some time to come, the 
State could contribute more quickly to the increase of 
national wealth by exi)anding its present activities 
wherever it is already operating and by concentrating 
on new units of production in other fields, rather than 
on actpiiring and running existing units. Meanwhile, 
private enterprise, properly directed and regulated, has 
a valuable role to play. 

“On these considerations tlie Government have 
decided that the manufacture of arms and ammunition, 
the production and control of atomic energy, and the 
owncrfiliip and management of r.oilway transport should 
be the exclusive monopoly of the Central Government, 
Further, in any emergency, the Government would 
always have the power to take over any industry vital 
for national defence. In the case of the following 
industries, the Stale— which, in this context, ineludei 
Central, Provincial and State Governments and other 
public authorities like municipal corporations— will be 
exclusively responsible for the establishment of new 
undertakings, except where, in the national interest, 
the State itself finds it necessary to secure the «o- 
operation of private enterprise subjected to such con- 
trol and regulation as the Central Government may 
prescribe. I' 

*T. Coal (the Indian Coal Fields Committee’s 
proposals will be generally followed). 2. Iron and steel: 
3. Aircraft manfacturc. 4. Shipbuilding. 5. Manu- 
facture of telephone, telegraph and wireless apparatus, 
excluding radio receiving seta. 6. Mineral oils. 

"While the inherent right of the State to acquire 
any existing industrial undertaking ^ill always remain, 
and will be excrciied whenever the public interest 
require.^ it, Government have decided to let existing 
undertakings in these fields develop for a period of ten 
years, during which they will be allowed all facilities 
for efficient working and reasonable expanrion. 

"At the end of this period, the whole matter wiU 
be reviewed and a decision taken in the light of 
circirmstances obtaining at the time. If it is decide 
that the State should acquire any unit, the fundamestUl 
rights guaranteed by the constitution will be observed 
and compensation will be awarded on a fair sbd 
equitable basis. ^ 

"Management of State enterprise will, as a rule, be 
througji the medium of public corporations under the 
"ii^tutblry eiontiol of tho Ccihtral IGoventm^t, who will 
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assume auoh powers as may be neoessary to ensure recommended that Obvemment should estsbliidi n 


this. 

‘The Government of India have recently promul- 
gated a measure for the control by the State of the 
generation and distribution of electric power. This 
industiy will continue to be regulated in terms of this 
measure. 

'The rest of the industrial held will normally be 
open to private enterprise, individual as well as co- 
operative. The State will also progressively participate 
in this field ; nor will it hesitate to intervene whenever 
the progress of an industry under private enterprise is 
unsatisfactorj'. The Central Government have already 
embarked on enterprises like large river-valley develop- 
ments, which are multi-purpose projects of great 
magnitude, involving extensive generation of hydro- 
electric power and irrigation -on a vast scale, and are 
calculated in a comparatively short time to change the 
entire face of largo areas in this country. 

"Projects like the Damodar Valley Scheme, the 
Kosi Reservoir, the Hirakund Dam, etc., are in a class 
by themselves and can stand in co>mparison with any 
of the major schemes in America or elsewhere. The 
Central Government have also undertaken the pro- 
duction of fertilizer on a very large scale, and have in 
view other enterprises like the manufacture of essential 
drugs, and of synthetic oil from coal ; many Provincial 
ftnd State Governments are also proceeding on similar 
fines. 

"There are certain basic industries of importance,* 
apart from those mentioned in paragraph 4, the plan- 
ning and regulation of which by the Central Govern- 
ment is necessary in the national interest. The follow- 
ing industries whot-c location must be governed by 
economic factors of All-Tndia import, or which require 
considerable investment or a high degree of technical 
skill, will be subject to Central regulation and control : 
1. Salt ; 2 Automobiles and Tractors ; 3. Prime 
• Movers ; 4, Electric Engineering ; 6. Other Heavy 

Machinery ; 6. Machine Tools ; 7. Heavy Chemicals, 
Fertilizers and Pharmaceuticals and Drugs ; 8. Electro- 
Chemicals Industries : 9. Non-Ferrous Metals 10. Rub- 
ber Manufactures ; 11. Power and Industrial Alcohol ; 
12. Cotton and Woollen Textiles ; 13. Cement ; 14. 

Sugar ; 15. Paper and Newsprintc; 16. Air and Sea 

Transport ; 17. Minerals and 18. Industries related to 
Defence. 

“The above listi cannot obviously be of an exhaus- 
tive nature. The Government of India, while retaining 
the ultimate direction over this field of industry, will 
consult the Governments of the Provinces and States 
at stages and fully associate them in the formulation 
and execution of piabs. Besides these Governments, 
Tepresentatiyes of industry and labour will also be 
associated with the Central Government in the Indus- 
trial Advisorj’ Council and other bodies which they 
proposed to establish,* as recommended by the Indus- 
tries Cop#i^renee, 

'Tbe refcdution of the industries oonferenoe has 


Cottage Industries Board for the fostering of small** 
scale industries. The Government of India accept this 
recommendation and propose to create suitable 
machinery to implement it. A cottage- and smaU-aeale 
industries directorate will also be set up within the 
Directorate General of Industries and Supplies. 

"One of the main objectives will be to give a 
distinctly co-operative bias to this field of industry. 

“During and before the last war, even a pre- 
dominantly agricultural country like China showed 
what could be done in this respect, and her mobile 
industrial co-operative units were of outstanding assis- 
tance in her struggle against Japan. 

“The present internarional situation is likely to 
lessen to a marked degree our chances of getting 
capital goods for large-scale industr>^ and the leeway 
must be made up by having recourse to small-sise 
industrial co-operatives throughout the country. 

"(9) The Government, however, recognise that 
their objective, viz., securing the maximum increase iu 
production, will not be realised merely by prescribing 
the re5?pective spheres of State and private enterprising 
industry. It is equally essential to ensure the fullest 
co-operation between labour and management and the 
maintenance of stable and friendly relations between 
them. 

"A resolution on this subject was unanimously 
passed by the industries conference which was held 
in December last. Amongst other things, the resolution 
states : 

"... The system of remuneration to capital as 
well as labour must be so devised that while in the 
interests of the consumers and the primary producers, 
excessive profits should be prevented by suitable 
methods of taxation and otherwise, both will share the 
product of their industry and reasonable reserves will 
be allowed for the maintenance and expansion of the 
undertaking.'’ 

Pandit Nehru, spiteking on the resolution, said that 
one had to be ver>' careful that in taking any step, the 
existing structure was not injured too much. In the 
state of affairs in the world and in India today, the 
Prime Minister said, any attempt to have a "clean 
slate,” that is a sweep away of all that they had got, 
would certainly not bring progress nearer but might 
delay it tremendously. He had no doubt in his minei 
that the existing structure had to be changed as rapidly 
as possible but priorities had to be laid down in view 
of the country's limited resources and those priorities 
must be laid down in terms of new things as far as 
possible unless the old things came in the way. He 
-emphasised the need for thinking in terms of the wfc 
changes in production methods that might come about 
which would render the industrial apparatus completely 
obsolete. If they spent vast sums of money on acquir- 
ing this or that, they would be acquiring things wldoli 
were 90 per cent obmlete today. ^ 

Keferriag to Bir J. P. ftivastsva’i remaria PwitI 
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Nebra said, **The fact of the Matter is that bis lament 
of the burdens that are put on industiy, taxation and 
this and that is based on a certain view of the world 
which, 1 fear, cannot possibly come back* 1 am not 
thinking in idealistic or any terms but practical terms 
when I say that you cannot have it back* There are 
going to be greater burdens on industiy because the 
State itself is burdened so much with its social pro- 
blems. It has to solve them or cease to be a social 
State, and if it becomes just a police State, then too, 
it ceases to be and some other State takes its place, it 
has to face those problems and if it has to do this it 
must necessarily have the wherewithal to face those 
(problems and the burden on industry and the bkc 
becomes greater and greater. In fact, not because you 
think or 1 think or an^'body thinks, inevitably the 
trend of events is to make the State more and more 
the organiser of constructive activity, industry, etc., 
and not the private capitalist or any otlier person. 1 
do not rule out entirely the pto&t motive complettdy. 
I do not know how long it will last in a smaller sense, 
but in a larger sense of the term it will come more 
and more into conflict with the new iionse of the social 
State. That conflict will go on and one must live, aiid 
it is clear that the State will survive and not that 
group which represents in its pure essence the private 
motive in industry. So, that is an inevitable develop- 
ment. How are W(j to face that development ? Are 
we going to try to accelerate it as many of us would 
like to do 7 Because, quite apart from the economic 
aspect or the expert aspect, we have arrived at a stage 
when a sensitive person cannot put up easily today 
with the vast gap between human beings, the distance 
and the difference between them, between the lack of 
opportunity on one side and the waste on the other.” 

A good deal of uncertainty and conflicting news 
and views about an impending nationalisation scheme 
had a great depressing influence on the Stock Markets 
of India and caused a fall in investments. The present 
resolution, coupled with the Prime Minister's bold and 
emphatid statement, should remove all uncertainties 
from* the minds of our industrialists. The industrial 
policy has been so framed as to give the greatest 
possible concession to big business. It has put oti 
nationalisation for ten years to come leaving the fleid 
open for them to make more profits. It has not uttered 
ssword about the most detectable aspect of our indus- 
trial finance, namely, the Managing Agency system. 
The abolition of ihis pernicious system* of industrial 
finance* found nowhere else in the world, and which 
ia the greatest source of exploitation and profiteering, 
would have been a boon to the country and specially 
1^0 to honest small business. The omission of this vital 
[ point frosn the resolution is a very bad lapse indeed. 
l^ecentrs^Mtion of industry, its planned dispersal all 
; over the countiy and freeing it from* the clutches of a 
^ bandful of men at New Delhi lacking in knowledge^ of 
poeal eonditssna of trade, commerce and industiy* wasa 
been pioipoied ei^^ tbe 


resolution. Pandit Nehru himself said, ”We would have 
liked the Minister for ludu^ries to indicate what were 
the industries wliich he expected the Provincial 
Governments to take up.” There was a strong suggestion 
throughout th% statement tluit the State would in 
practice ultimately mean the Central Government. He 
protested against the increasing tendency towards con- 
centration of all power in the Centre. We all know what 
the Central Government means. Even a single decision 
by the Centre on a minor matter takes months and 
month.s. The Central Government means today a group 
of fifteen or twenty people, some veiy old and 
tired, who had got innumerable other activities, 
and it was wrong that the whole economic activity of 
the country should be concentrated in their hands. 
There should be the widest ixmble distribution of 
initiative, control and management. The best way to 
achieve this planned decentralisation is to have n 
National Planning Commission at the head and dis- 
persal of private and State enterprises all over the 
country within the framework on a plan set up by the 
Commission with the greatest measure of liberty of 
action granted to the units. 

Regarding the exclusive monopolies of the State, 
there should have been some swjpe for the manufacture 
of sporting guns and rifles, etc., with the necessary 
ammunition by private enterprise, as otherwise the 
State would have to maintain a very large cadre of 
highly skilled men in i)eace time. It is also notorious 
*tliat State-control means total stagnation of research, 
therefore, private enterprise should be allowed to 
participate under rigid wntrol of research and produc- 
tion in other industries vital for the defence of the 
State. As for Cottage industries, there should ,bc an 
well-knit scheme for standardisation of quality and 
marketing on a wide scale. Otherwise such minor enter- 
prises cannot stand the sliock of industrial upsets, to 
say nothing of competition from big business. 

NoHonalisation of Reserve Bank 

,The Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce 
and Industry has adopted a resolution expressing its 
opinion that “it is not in the interests of the country 
to nationalise baulking as reconimehdcd by the 
A.-I. C. C. Economic Programme Oommittee." and that 
the Reserve Bank of India should not be nationalised. 
The resolution reads : 

“The Federation i^s definitely of the opinion that 
it is not in the interest of the country to nationalise 
banking as recommended by the Economic Programme 
Oommittee. Moreover, it is also opposed to bringing 
all resources available for investment under the control 
and direction of the State, as it would strike at the 
very foundation of the working of private enterprise 
in this countiy. The Federation, however, welcomes the 
. recent statement of the Pritfie Minister that the 
Government have no intention of nationaliaing com* 
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'‘Ab tiBgBrda the Beserve Bank of India, the 
federation ie definitely of the opinion that it ^ould 
^ not be nationalised. Apart from the present p.re- 
oooopation of the Government with pressing problems 
and the dearth of sufficient personnel of requisite 
qualifications for places of control and management, 
which would make the nationalisation of that bank 
extremely unwise, the Federation considers it essential 
that those who dictate the policy of the Reserve Bank 
must bring an independent approach and judgment in 
the management of the affairs of the Bank. Such an 
independent approach and judgment arc specially 
called for, particularly as the Bank has to deal 
very largely witli the finance of the Government of 
India. 

‘‘The Federation would, therefore, most strongly 
urge the Government of India to reconsider their 
decision as regards the nationalisation of the Reserve 
Bank and not proceed with any scheme that they may 
have involved in connection therewith.’* 

From the trend of discussions in the meeting ol 
the Federation, it appears that big business is deadly 
opposed to the scheme for nationalising the Reserve 
]iiik. It transpired that Reserve Bank Board was 
sharply at variance with the Government over this 
issue. Mr. Tulsidas Kilachand, moving the resolution, 
said that it was the duty of the Government to 
ascertain tlie views of experienced persons and orga- 
nisations but it would appear that even the views oi 
the Reserve Bank had not been taken into considera- • 
tion and declared, '1 find that the Board seems to have 
advised the Government against the proposal.’* Another 
gentleman characterised the proposal for nationalisation 
lof banking as “an ideological proposition” which was 
“nothing short of Communism” and was “a trespass 
personal liberty and freedom.” Fulminations apart, we 
are unable to agree with any of the points enumerated 
in the body of the resolution as arguments against the 
scheme for the nationalisation of Reserve Bank. Wc 
believe that if there ever was any case for national- 
isation of any institution in India at the present 
moment, it is the Reserve Bank. The import and 
export policy of India need a complete reorientation 
and the policy qf the country should be directed 
towards conserving India’s foreign exchange resources. 
The present dissipation of our valuable foreign ex- 
change resources should forthwith be stopped but there 
is little sign that it will be done in tlie near future. 
The foreign exchange policy of Reserve Bank con- 
trolled by big business in the name of shareholders is 
qpen to strong criticism, as it has not played fair with 
the country. The import poUcy and foreign, exchange 
policy should both now be fixed and regulated by the 
State and to facilitate that, the Reserve Bank must be 
aationaSie^' Big business must understand that playing 
Bang Canute is an extremely dngorous occupation 
toifaqr. It baa tl^;^^hoife today of gracefully surrender- 
ing to the people* Tomorrow Aeie may 

kaivt to be on basrii tenns. 


Employees Insurants m India 

The Indian Parliament has passed the Employee^' 
State Insurance Bill which provides lor certain b^efits 
to employees in cases o| stekness, maternity and 
employment injuiy. This Bill is a long atqp^ forward 
on the way of ensuring social security to the working 
class. Mr. Jagjivan Ram, Labour Minister of India, 
told the Parliament that the Government "were now 
engaged in working out the details of a programme to 
provide a million workers' houses of approved design. 
The Bill is only a beginning ol social security measures* 
Its scope, as now formulated, is limited but the benefit^ 
might be expanded and exLended to any degree in 
order to cover the various categories of the wiorking 
classes in this country. t 

Replying to the debate, Mr. Jagjivan Ram said 
that the constitutional position was such that they had 
mo5ttly to depend upon the Provincial Governments for 
the implementations of the measures passed by the 
House. He assured that the Central Government did 
take utmost care to see tliat there was uniformity m 
the provinces and that the provincial governments 
made honest efforts to give effect to the various 
measures adopted by the House. Uniformity in the 
security measures and also in wages, allowances and 
concessions in all the provinces is absolutely essential 
for maintaining the stability of the industrial structure. 
It is good that the Labour Department of the Central 
Government have kept this vital point in view. It 
would have been bolter if, instead of depending on the 
“honest efforts” of the provincial governmeots, an 
element of compulsion had been introduced in order 
to maintain a uniformity of policy and practice 
throughout the eountiy in such an important matter. 

The provisions lof the Bill applies to the organized 
workers in industries and plantations who will be its 
beneficiarieH. It is high time that the case of un- 
organised agriculluial labour had been taken up. Their 
conditions of work and the way in which they are 
widely scattered all over the country do not permit 
them to come under organised and closely kbit asso- 
ciations and for want of such organisations they have 
so long suffered. Mr. Jagjivan Ram has assured the 
Indian Parliaiment that the needs of the agricultural 
population were constantly before the Government. 

The pressing needs of our industrial, plantation 
and mining labour in the matters of wages, allowance^ 
and extra benefits have during the past few months 
been largely assured and necessary legislations have 
been made to secure them ample social justice. 

DOW time that they had been encouraged to ifay ^their 
part in right spirit and help in increasing production 
for the benefit of the society. We believe that fipread, 
of eduoation among the working class should be the 
foremost programme now in the bands of our Labour 
l>epartiment. Education alone can infuse a cenie ol 
responsibility in their minds and to maJie tbeiA 
eonsciooa of their duty to the society that balk at lha 
fint jmttoved *11 
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Hiul liavi^ cheetfully biordll the extra expeiuies for 
doing BO. We have an app^nei^ozi about the fixation 
of minitnum wages for certain industries. This has been 
dione at a time of inflated prices and high cost of living. 
The present prices are bound to come down in a 
couple of years, if there is no war. Poreign competition 
will have to be faced in every ephere of our industrial 
activity. The agricultural prices have already registered 
an indication towards fall. With the purchasing power 
of our masses reduced due to a fall in agricultural 
prices together with a continuous import of cheaper 
^reign industrial goods may create an unenviable 
condition for our industries. The goose that lays the 
golden egg ought to be kept alive. Fixation of a 
minimum wage at a high level may proire greatly 
embarrassing ror the Government itself in foreseeable 
future and it may prove injurious in the long run to 
the interest of the workers themselves. It is ^ much 
better that they begin to think in temis of the whole 
society instead of considering themselves as a block 
completely separate and isolated fmm the other occu- 
pation groups as they have so long been taught to do 
by the misleaderB of labour. 


The Delhi Speretariat 


We have heard how after a short spell of 
fuuk, Indian officialdom has got over its fear of the 
unknown, represented by the Congress and its declared 
objectives of equity and equality in all relations of 
life. They have reverted to their habitual life of files, 
of confusing their superiors— at present Ministers— with 
the multitufle of counsels that these files abound 
of contixmoukly ad£^ to their own on the pretext ot 
taking up some newly advertised campaign for public 
weal. What they were during the British regime we 
do not propose to recall today ; for, we want to 
forget that as a bad dream. But, by and large they 
have been proving to be an '^unfortunate legacy" 
(Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru's words). During the last 
session of the Central Legislature, just prorogued, 
there ' was criticism of the way in which tlie 
"Imperial" Secretariat have been handling affairs, 
they do not appear to feel that there has been 
really any change on and since August 16, 1947. One 
Df the critics, Shri Mohan Lai Saksena, member ot 
the Constituent Assembly from the United Provinces, 
has returned to the charge in the columns of the 
tnddan News Chfofidcte of Delhi. From this article 
9ur readeie can have some idea of the vast re- 
Wdui^ve capacity of this organ of Indian Adminls- 
traiaod; We propose to share with our readers this 
formation Uns itfticle : 


\ The Secretariat Ja as over-crowded as before. 
Let mo mte 4he number ol Secretaries, Joint 
Sewetan^, D^ty Seoretaiie9» ifnder Secretaries 
tod Asttsttot Secrete drive home the 

vitotofitote the Secretariat. 

^ — - - lai ^ jg24-a6, we had 

of f in 19B8r>89) 


we had ten Secretaries ; and in 1948-49 we are to 
have twepty-tWo Secretaries. In 1924-26, we had no 
Additional Secretary ; in 193S-d9, we had three 
Additional Secretaries and in 1948-49, we are to 
have five Additional BecretMi^ so that we have 
in all 27 Secretaries and Additional Secretaries, 
working fh the seventeen Ministries. As for Joint 
Secretaries there were seven in 1924-26 and ten in 
1938-39. In 1948-49 we are to have thirty-seven. 
Then as regards Deputy Secretaries, in 1924-25 we 
had fifteen. In 1938-39 we had nineteen and now we 
have eighty-eight. Again, in regard to Under- 
secretaries in 1924-25, there were four. In 1938-39, 
there were seventeen and now in 1848:49, we have 
seventy-three. Again, as regards Assistant Secretaries 
in 1938-39, there were twenty-one and now we have 
127. 

And this brood costs quite a pretty penny. The 
Secretaries, the highest in the official rung, draw 
Rs. 4,000 a month, although the Pay Commission had 
recommended that none of them should have im>r( 
than Rs. 3,000 a month. The writer contrasts tbii' 
with Secretariat salaries in Burma and Pakistan where 
in response to appeals by Prime Ministers, they have 
agreed to accept “a reduction in salary." He reports a 
talk with the Deputy Prime Minister which i-' 
revealing. Sardar Patel said that he had been working 
with "one-third the number of I.C.S. officers." When 
he was asked : "Why ... are they everywhere 7 ' 
Sardarji is reported to have said : “What can I V 
Everybody is demanding I.C.S. officers with ten 
years' experience, and all that." This is a defeatist 
attitude that does not sit well on the "Iron Man" ot 
the Congress. If August 16 did really make a 
departure" in our life, wc should be able to train up 
men and women to adequately meet the new occa- 
sions and discharge the new duties. Why should we 
be found clinging to the remnants of the old system 
with its inflated price? 

Abuse of Authority 

"I hope to demonstrate that real Swaraj will come 
not by the acquisition of authority by a few but by 
the acquisition of the capacity by all to resist authority 
when abused" — thus wrote the Architect of India's 
Freedom in 1926. Since then for two and twenty ycai's 
he gave himself no rest so that his people, the averag*’ 
Indian, can grow this capacity in himself to resist 
authority when abused. Today, the Indian constitu- 
tion in action will be tested on the success it attains 
in calling up out of his being this capacity in tho 
Indian. The Ministers of the Indian Union, the higii 
officers of the Government, the Magistracy and the 
police are all required to co-operate in this education 
in dtisenriiip. Have they been doing it ? Are they 
more circumspect in using their authority ? In railway 
stations, and booking offices, in steamer stations, iu 
offices^ do we see any sign of improvement, of deter- 
mination to restrain authority from abuse ? Does 
authority so act that the avemge Indian can feel that 
he is the masisr to whose oomloft and convenience 
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Authority inm^m 7 fhede questions have to be 
46 be replied in 4he nepstive. Cases still some to lii^t 
where there does not appear to be any change from 
the Britkh regime ; there are oases of insult to dignity 
a^ extortion of money which p.eople suffer in silence 
A rankling sense of wrong embittering their 
thoughts. The Jugantar, the Calcutta Bengalee- 
langoage daily, drew attention in a recent issue ot 
instances of a long-standing abuse that in the context 
of our lately won freedom look as an outrage. The 
stotyi related the exploitation of the people by the 
*KI^ttdhuiieB** who hhve established a monopoly in 
the removal of goods from the steamer stations of 
Calcutta. Outside carters and porters are not allowed 
io enter the sheds, and the *'C^udhuries'’ dictate their 
terms at the point of their insolent combination, 'ihe 
Pmrt Police wink at this daily abuse of monopoly 
because they have a share of the “loot." It is curious 
that these “Chaudhuries" veiy often demonstrate their 
nationalism by bringing out their carts and drivers to. 
add to the volume of nationalist processions. But they 
lack the elementary sense that nationalism and ex- 
ploitation are incompatible. And there appears to be 
none to teach them a better practice. The first Indian 
Chairman of the Fort Trust should for once raise his 
eyes from: his files, and take a hand in educating on 
the better way his police and these “Chaudhuries." 

lUehad-vl*M uslimeen 

The name of this organization— Union of Muslims 
—in the State of Hyderabad has been dramatised 
the Press which has a sneaking fondness for Muslim 
communalism. Lately the editor of the Calcutta 
Statesman visited the State and related his experiences 
in his own paper. He appeared to have made it a point 
to saeet the leader of the Jttekad, Haji Kasim Rasvi, 
the man who has burst over the life of the State as the 
defender of Islam and its traditions. Mr. Ian Stephens 
appeared to have been impressed by this mld-eyed 
visionary who, if he is allowed to go in the way he h^ 
been doing all this time, will end in staging a pogrom 
which Pakistanis made us familiar with in Calcutta, in 
Noakhali, in West Punjab, and in Sind. The Calcutta 
editor was concerned with the present, and did not 
care to trace the oration of Haji Kasim Raivi from 
Lucknow to Hyderabad, representing a historic conti- 
nuity of the “Muik" (Hyderabad) being influenced by 
persons from outside. The present head of the lUehad 
carries the tradition that is associated with the Bii- 
gramis, the Moshin-uu-Mulks and the Chattaris. He 
was a lawyer who left the profession and has {pund in 
communal politiGs a better soil for exploitation. And 
what he has been up to was described by the Prime 
BHtdster of India in a ipeech delivered at Visagapatam 
ODL March 14, last : 

' The kind of speech and action that has been 
on in &derabad-4t iwpiieseiits, I Me it, the 

spirit of M Ittehad.gThGh all I ean say is that the 
.stat6 in Sbwabad is pretty pgrlous indeed ! It 
ihat be ^ ideology of the speM and action lying 


behind the things therein 1 am afraid Sy4erabad ^ 
going to suffer greatly. Because out of such evil 
speedi and evil acHon, only evil can result. . 

As we write the nows of the volunteers of the 
Ittehad over-flowing into Madras, Bombay and Central 
Provinces have appeared in the Press, carrying death, 
destruction and loot in their wake. Nothitig better 
could be expected of this organisation which today is 
the dictator of the policy in the State, the Nisam 
being more or less the custodian of the seal We should 
remember that the Itiehad, starting aa an in 

1027 under the leadership of the late Nawab Sardar 
Yar Jung, Director of the Ecdeaiastioal Department, 
has developed into a political instrument of terrorism. 
A meeting was held %nder the presidentship of MoUlvi 
Abdul Qadir Siddiqui, Profeeeor of Isbxnic Theology 
and Religion in the Osmania University, and the 
objects of the organisation were thus stated : 

* The Ruler and the throne are the symbols of 
the political and cultural rights of the Muslim 
community in the State. This status of the Muslims 
must continue for ever. It is therefore for this 
the maintenance of the prestige and the divine 
rights of the Ruler must attain first importance 
whenever a change in the Constitution has to bo 
effected. 

All laws, privileges and rights derived by the 
Muslim community traditionally shall remain as 
such as they are meant for safeguarding the political 
rights of the Muslims and also for maintaining their 
economic and cultural status. 

The support of the ruling house to this organiza- 
•tion enlisted the co-operation of officialdom to it, and 
we find on the occasion of the death of Nawab Bardar ' 
Yar Jung in 1943, the Nizam issuing “firman" after 
“firman" calling upon his Muslim subjects to maintain 
the traditions of the late leader who l^d a new theory 
of “’Anal Malik"— 1 am the Owner ; the Muslims were 
made to believe that they were the Ruling Race and 
the Nizam was but a symbol of their sovereignty. The 
Jtiehad was their instrument of rule over-riding the 
authority of the Nizam. The latest demonstration of . 
this claim was on the occasion of the agreement signed 
by the Nizam at the instance of the Nawab ot 
Chhatari advised by Sir Walter Monckton. The Jiiehad 
demanded its rejection, and the Nawab of Chhatari 
had to quit. The Nizam panders to the pretensioz^ of 
Hus organization because it upholds his dynastic ambi- 
tions and hia irresponsible authority. And the policy 
of the Ittehad, deducible from its original objocts 
referred to above, has been stabilized in a political 
testament breathing the narrowest of ambitiems. 

I. Monarchy must rule over Hyderabad and 
be sovereign. The Ruler must be a descendant of 
the Asaf Jahi Dynasty only. 

% If any ^ange in the constitutional govetn- 
anoe of Hyderabad becomes inevitalrie nothing 
^ which will prejudice tbe traditkmcl politM wtpe^ 
riority of the Muzlims ahould be done. 

Mudims must be in a majority, both ib ilm 
liocal BefMbvhnmient bodies mid the teriMalmre. 

4 . Kbeve shi»4d be mpamte^^d^ 
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Si TJrau mnnt be the ofioiel toguege of tbe 
State. ' 

S The problem of State services being inters 
linked both with the political and cultural superior- 
ly of the Muslims and their economic interest, 
division of the same in proportion to the population 
is out of question. 

7. The Ecclesiastical Department should func- 
tion as before. An organisation of Muslims for the 
protection of their religion must be recognised. 

8. There is a small share for Muslims in Trade, 
Agriculture and Industries. All facilities must be 
given to them to increase their shares in these 
fields. 

The narrative given above shows that the last twenty 
years have brought no change in the spirit of the 
ruling junta of the State of Hyderabad, that in the 
heart of the Deccan has been planted a social polity 
that repudiates every principle of modern life. The 
State has a population of over a crore and sixty lakhs 
of people of which the lttehad*$ clientele are hardly 
more than twenty-five lakhs if we accept the claim 
that it represents all the Muslims of the State. This 
element has refused to align itself with the progressive 
forces in tho country. It has become a foreign element 
that must be ejected. The States Ministry of the 
Indian Union has been trying to bring it to reason. 
But during the negotiations in this behalf, the people, 
the majority, are being subjected to unspeakable 
terrorism. And the Nizaim has become a prisoner of his 
own policy of dynastic ambitions and comanunal 
aggrandisemant. The gods appear to have made him* 
and his supporters mad — a prelude to their destruction. 

Pakistani Officials Returning 

On the 18th of Februaiy last a news from Dacca 
appeared in the Freas saying that 150 senior officers 
opting for service in Pakistan have finally decided to 
return to their services in the Indian Union on which 
they had a lien under an agreement arrived at in July 
last. These senior officers elected for service in the 
Central Gtevemment of Pakistan. The option clause 
enables them to revert to their old posts if they 
informed authorities by February 15, 1948, that they 
desired to exercise their option of service in this 
behalf. This they must have done, and the Govern- 
ment of the Indian Union are in honour bound to 
mate provision for their service. On the 7th of 
March last a Delhi news informed the world that 
about 12,000 men, mostly of the Post, Telegraph and 
R^lway Departments, have exercised their option to 
serve under their old departments in tbe Indian 
Ifuion. These two items of news raise a problem that 
touched on the loyaiy and integrity of eitisenship. 
The impube that had led these men to elect fpr 
sendee in the new Byte of Pakittan would have been 
J’eepected by us ffiey had been able to stick it out 
end aei^e PiJdataUi **the land of the Piite** even 
► at a sseitl^: But they arq litnM to be broken ree^s, 
Bud iSM ^ be a 

a ^ no. 


declaration of tbetn can persuade tiie rulers of the 
Indimi Union to relax their watch on their conduct. 
We do not know why th^ have revised their choice. 
Bo far as we know there is not a superfluity of expe- 
rienced officials al^the disposal of the Pakistan Govern- 
ment, and it ic a wonder that they should have allowed 
these men 'to leave when their service could hardly 
be spared. We have heard that Hindu officials iu 
Sind are not allowed to leave the Province. But in 
the case of Muslim officials, there is exemption Irom 
this rigid practice. Why ? The Central Government 
of Pakistan appear to value more the services of 
potential enemies amongst Hindu officials than that 
of their own co-religionists. This strange conduct 
requires a satisfactoiry explanation. Till then, we 
should be watchful of **fifth columnists” amongst the 
Muslim officials who have been returning. The build- 
ing up Of Pakistan requires life-long devotion. Why 
should Muslim officials be lacking in it? Iheir 
betrayal puts them out of 6ourt in Pakistan and in 
the Indian Union also. They are not a breed of 
humanity of which we can be proud. 

» 

Muslim Polity in Indian Union 

The Jamiat-uI-UIcma-i-Hind, the great organisation 
of Mudim divines, being opposed to the politics of the 
Muslim League, has suffered for it at the hands of 
Muslim League gangsters. Its venerable president, Mou- 
lana Hussain Ahmed Madani of Deobund, has been the 
butt of special persecution. With traditions such as 
these, the Jamiat has not found it difficult to re- 
orientate its activities after August 15, 1947, when the 
partition of India has left over four crores of Muslims 
in the Indian Union, millions of whom had flirted with 
the “two-nations” theory and brought strength to 
Muslim League’s elbow. Now, these millions are in a 
fix ; they see now that Pakistan has not solved their 
problem ; rather, from certain points of view, it has 
made it almoet insoluable. At this crisis in their life, 
the Jamiat has given them a lead which may offer a 
way out of their difficulty. At a meeting of the Council 
of the Jamiat held at Delhi on the 2()th of March last, 
resolutions were passed putting a stop to its political 
activities and laying a new platforA for it. The reso- 
lution on the seco&d point ran as follows : 

This meeting of the Council is of the opinion 
that the future sphere of the Jamiat should be 
confined only to the religious, cultural, economic 
and educational interests of Muslims of the Indian 
Union and in order to voice their political rights 
and interests thev should be invited to join non- 
communal organisations. 

The sucotas of the resolution depends on the way 
in which the religious, cultural and educational ideals 
are interpreted to Muslims. The Muslim League also 
had tpicSobu of religion and culture creating special 
needs for the Muslims of India, Vrhich required 
conflUteration apart* from, those of their 
n^l^bouiis of other Oclsmtmities. It is up to tbe 
Jkttiat, tbd tlMghb-leirf sanong Indian 
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Mualitns, to sterUite tMi spirit of separation. How they 
will do this, it i$ for them to iin/1 out in response tQ 
'oonditions in India where many races and cultures have 
sought and found asylum. It was this mingling of races 
and cultures that enabled Rabiddranath Tagore to bail 
India as “the shore of humanity.” 

Congress-^Akali Dal Merger 

There appears to be general satisfaction that in 
the Legislative Asfsemhlies, Central and East Punjab, 
the Akali Bal Rikh representatives have agreed to 
abide by the principles and policies, advocated and 
followed by the Indian National Congress. But this 
satisfaction will be diluted when we come to know 
that the leadership of the Akali Dal, Master Tara 
Singh, for instance,, is sceptical of any good coining out 
of the present arrangement. He and his group have 
agreed to it as a trial of what, we do not know I Is it of 
Congress competence to implement all the terras and 
conditions of this pact, the details of which we tlo not 
know ? From the trend of discussion we are led to 
form the opinion that it will be as successful or un- 
successful as the Lucknow Pact of 1P16 which was 
hcilod as the charter of Hindu-Muslim unity. We have 
sirce then been witnesses of bitter disappointment with 
Pacts and such other opportunist patch-works. Sikh 
feeling, the feeling of a section of it at least, docs not 
apoear to be enthusiastic. Perhaps, it expects too much 
from the Congress, the Sikhs to be always sitting on 
the fence. This feeling found expression through the 
Delhi LiberatOT, dated March 31 last. Our readers will 
easily realize that there is hardly any occasion for the 
ringing joy-bells : 

Thiough the Akali legislators have joined the 
Congress unconditionallv. the Sikh problem has not 
vet been resolved. Rather its imagnitude has 
increased many times. Those who are opposed to 
this merger will create — and they are many men of 
great integrity and influence — ^very difficult rituation 
. for us if we fail to. satisfy them through the Con- 
gress. And the prestige of the Congress will receive 
a set-back thereby ns it has never done before. 

Militarization of West Bengal 

During the British regime, military spirit had been 
all but killed amongst the Bengalee people. If the 
'‘noouragemont and au])port of the State be denied to 
•^he people in this respect, frustration and demoraliza- 
ion would ensue .as is illustrated in the recent history 
if India. This total denial has been a sore point with 
’s, thus to be transformed into 0 ‘*nion-mai;tiaP* race. 
Today we desire to retrieve this position. And since 
•August 16, 1W7, we have been strongly pressing for the 
imperative need of making a new departure in the 
thoughts and activities of the Bengalee people. It is, 
!;h 0 refore, that we welcome the reeenit plan of the West' 
Bengal Government intended to train up every year '41> 
i^illageiu fmm each of* the 330 villages lying on the 
)Oiidi(^:Of this province and East Bengal. Dr. Bidlian 
elaborated this sdusme h oourse of Mi 


weekly Press Conference on March 6 lait. He also 
announced on the occarion their proposal for raising a 
National Volunteer Corps recruited froon schools and 
colleges ; at present 600 boys and young men win be 
put under training. This corps will be formed on the 
lines of the National Cadet Corps sponsored by the 
Central Government. 

Since then we have seen an announcement in the 
Press that the West Bengal Government proposed to 
start three Naval Schools in the Province. In this 
regard the authorities will have to start light from 
scratch. The West Bengal Government is, thus, 
called upon to revive the traditions of naval life 
associated with the names ”Srimanta Sadagar” and 
“Chand Sadagar.” 

The West Bengal Government may find it easieT 
to start naval schools, not three but any number of 
them. But thpir real difficulty will come when they 
will have to hunt for ratings. They must recruit 
from schools and colleges young men who aspired 
for officers' grades in the navy. But from where will 
come the Lascan ? Bengalee boat-men have almost 
vanished from the burfacc of West Bengal rivers, 
such of them as have not silted up. Only in the 
Simderbun area in the imetropolitan district of *24 
Parganas are to be found men who take to the sa-It 
waters as ducks. But, will they be tempted out ot 
their habitual life, to submit themselves to the 
discipline of naval life ? Another likely field of 
’1‘ecruitment is to be found in the fishermen class, men 
who defy storm and rain to eke out a miserable 
pittance. We do not know whose has been the brain 
wave about these naval schools. Did the Secretariat, 
the ears and eyes of the Ministers, go into these 
difficulties before they put into Ministerial mouth the 
news about this particular scheme? 

The last but not the least in modem warfare li 
the air force. Have the Brain Trust of the Bengal 
Government any scheme that will make the people 
“air-minded”? It may be that at moments of crisis 
the Indian Air Force will be there to fall back upon^ 
But has West Bengal no contribution to make to 
create the requisite atmosphere where youth can be 
inspired to accept the challenge of the air? We have 
known that during World War II of the 20th CentuiT 
Bengalee yquth made good in the Air Force and 
established a record in India. Their example lAiouldo 
be an inspiration to the rising generation in Bengal. 
The Government of West Bengal should initiate 
measures that will enable the Bengalee youth to 8^ 
the requisite knowledge^ and training in body and 
mind fc^ the use of the new weapon that science has 
placed in their hands to defend the integrity of their 
oountiy and attack its enemies. A special respond 
ability devolves on them^ they have to revive the 
Kshatriya spirit that the British killed in 
people ; they have to transform quiU-driyeip into 
militaxy men, into (ximmandars of army, of mpry 
air force. Tlieie ii nothing eooterie in a rnttw* 
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Nfetoji h 9 B exploded all haUueinatum created by 
memiee of lodia’s freedom about certain characteriB- 
tics that military life requires, and which Bengalees 
tacked. The Rani of Jhansi Regiment have demons- 
trated that even women, daughters of Bengal, can 
play a significant part in the setting up of a State, in 
organizing fighting forces under modem conditions ot 
scientific warfare. One of the tests by which we will 
judge Ministries in West Bengal is the way they go 
ab«i]t militarizing the people, ia preparing them for 
the hazards of war, in confirming in their people’s 
character the virtues of do, dare and die,< of creating 
the spirit that would be prepared to sacrifice life and 
limb for the defence of the temples of their gods, for 
their honour and dignity. 

Since writing the above, we have had a very im- 
portant annoumiement made by the Defence Minister 
on the 8th instant in the Central Legislature intimating 
the decision of the Ministry to immediately take in 
hand the formation of Territorial forces, the first con- 
tingent to be of the strength of one lakh thirty 
thousand. These forces will constitute what has come 
to be known as the '"second line of defence" of a 
country, and in an emergency the-se will take the place 
of the regular defence forces. We desire heartily to 
congratulate the Ministry on this measure. These 
Territorial Units is to be organized on a regional basis; 
for the purpose in view the country is proposed to 
be divided into 8 Regions ; 

(1) East Punjab, the East Punjab States, Raj- 
piitana with Delhi ; 

(2) The United Provinces ; 

(3) Central Provinces and East, India States ; 

(4) Bombay Presidency and Kathiawar ; 

(6) Madras Presidency, Mysore and Travancore ; 

(6) Bihar and Orissa ; 

(7) West Bengal and Cooch Bihar ; 

(8) Assam, and the States of Tripura and Mani- 
pur. 

In this new set-up, areas whose people had by 
British dispensation been reduced to the indignity ^ 
"non-martiar classes, will have an opportunity to 
retrieve their position and prove their mettle. It is a 
strange commentary on the situation that in the 
Kashmir campaign, Bengal is found represented by 
"•offioers" only, other ranks being conspicuous by their 
absence. Members of the Central Legislature visiting 
Iflashmir have marked this incongruity, and urged the 
immediate formation of a “Bengalee Regiment.” Sardar 
^Idev Singh's announcement i^ould enable the West 
cgal Ministry to go ahead with it. 

^andit ;^hra*s Dictum 

We revert to this subject of linguistic provinces 
ad propose doing so month after month till the C«i- 

Qo^remment of India in its collective wisdoos 
fieefides/ to humour pledge that the Indian National 

gave to this, people w the necessity and 
[uslaee Jfy, Sepooe^^ng the adminis- 

atlve snovblMi ^ jniiiciple ot 


linguistic affinity, the Congrem oouid have put ite seal 
of sanction on the solution of a problem that the British 
Administration had lacked the urge to settle, lor 
as long a time as it is pxmble for human wisdom to 
see. It tinkered with the subject. In deciding to take 
out Oriya-speaking* areas from Bihar and Sindhi- 
speaking areas from the Bombay Presidency, the State 
responded to popular feeling ; and Orissa and Sind 
better places today for the indigenous people, though 
we do not forget that Muslim League frenzy^ lyts 
created conditions of hell for the autochthonous 
iminority community in Sind. Why it did not do the 
same thing in the case of the Telugu-speaking areas 
in the Presidency of Madras, we have not been told. 
We believe that concern for the susceptibilities and the 
interests of His Exalted Highness, the Nizam ot 
Hyderabad, had something to do in the matter. 
Almost half the people of this State are Telugu- 
speaking, and it was a natural surmise that if an 
Andhra State be formed inside the Union of India, it 
will be difficult for these people to resist its full from 
ac.ross the border. But this is a special case, and we do 
not think that the Nehru Government has any such 
softness or weakness in deciding its- course of duty in 
this matter. The case for a Karnataka Province, for 
the greater Maharashtra, for extending the boundaries 
of Bengal in the West is irrefutable, and the decision 
of the Nehni Government to recommend the constitu- 
tion of the Andhra Province has made it irresistible. 

• We are, therefore, not satisfied with the reply 
which Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru has sent to the 
Memorandum of the New Bengal Association pressing 
for the amalgamation of the Bengali-speaking areas of 
Bihar and Orissa into the new Province of West 
Bengal forming a unit of the Indian Union. He is 
reported to have said that “the present time is quite 
inopportune for considering the redistribution of 
boundaries between Bengal, Bihar and Orissa.” The 
reason behind this dictum is unexplained ; we are not 
told when the time will become opportune. Evidently, 
the Prime Minister of the Indian Union is not con- 
versant with the history of this claim ; and he appears 
to have been unable to apply his mind to its impli- 
cations brought out in the memorandum prepared by 
the New Bengal As^ciation and submitted to him on 
its behalf. We do refer to what tlie Hardinge 
Government said in its Despatch of August 15, 1915, 
about “a settlement that shall be final and satisfactory 
to all concerned.” We will call Panditjee’s attention 
to the resolution passed by the Indian National Con- 
gress at its session of 1911 ; it was moved by Dr. Tej 
Bahadur Sapni and seconded by Mr. Parameswarlal, a 
Bihar leader. It pressed that “in readjusting 
::irovincial boundaries (consequent on the modification 
of the Partition of Bengal) the Government '^11 be 
pleased to place all the Bengaiee-^akiBg Atricts 
imder ohe and the same administration.” What was ot 
more signifioanoe was the .statement issued in the name 
of leadm of piflilie in India in the ssvbr- 
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formed proyinoe of Bihmr in Januery, 1912, liyins doim 
with e certain amount of preeinon the boundaries >ot 
the areas that should go to Bendal. If we mistake not. 
Dr. Sachhidananda Sinha wae one of the aignatories 
to the statement, he is atiil happily with us, and he 
ahould be able to explain to the world the many 
factors that influenced him and hie oo-signatories to 
make the statement. If Pandit Nehru had b^ore him 
this statement he could not have made reference by 
implication that Bengalees had overflowed into these 
areas in Bihar. They are autochthonous to the areas 
crohcemed, racy of the soil. 

There may be various reasons for cultivating a 
procastinating attitude towards the re-distribution of 
provincial boundaries, and the re-oonstitution of new 
provinces in India. But this policy will heap up more 
difliculties when Panditjee or any of his successors 
wake up to the necessity of responding to feelings 
intensely felt and long kept unsatisfied by lack of 
imaginative statesmanship with which the present 
Prime Minister of India is richly endowed. We know 
that provincial bickerings are in the ascendant today. 
But it is not wisdom to bow to these, to accept defeat 
at their hands. It is the path of wisdom to anticipate 
such an unhappy state of things, to do the right thing 
when you realize that it is right. Panditjee has re- 
discovered (he grandeur and glory that was India. He 
will have found wisdom in the Uamayana episode 
wherein Shri Baim Chandra approached the wounded 
Havana on his death-bed to learn something of state-* 
craft from the Rakshasha Chief. The one lesson that 
the latter stressed over and over again was that one, 
a king also, should not delay doing the right thing as 
soon as he realized- that this was the right thing to do. 
He narrated to Shri Ham Chandra his disappointment 
within himself. He had decided to build a golden bridge 
from earth to heaven, but sat upon it and postponed 
it from day to day ; on his death-bed he realized thiz 
folly. On the other hand, the capture of Seeta Devi, 
an act evil in itself, so blinded his intelligence that he 
forgot everything else. The 'result was the destruction 
of Golden Lanka, the destruction of his one lakh eons 
and one lakh and twenty-five thousand grandsons. The 
story of this wisdom from India's historic past has lost 
none of its value today. If the Government in 1912 had 
acted upon the lines indicated in the Bihar leadenT 
statement of January, 1912, Babu Hajendra Prasad 
would not have driven to give the evil advice to the 
enthusiasts of the Bihar Provincial Hindi Safaitya 
Samriielaft, and Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru ^as Prime 
Minister of the Indian Union would have been spared 
the unpleasant duty of putting off a right thing 
because it might up disoontent in the higher 
ranks of the Congress. We, therefore, repeat that we 
cannot accept the validity of Patiditjee's dictum that 
llniguistic pvovinoes are an untimely probl<gn raised by 
Agruntled people. The Andhra, the Karnataka, the 
Ms^amshtra and Bengalee people have been watting 
tot And tiiey ue in no mood to 


postpone the fulfilment df their hopes and phss dsyfl 
in aritation that are more t^n ever neoeasajiy for 
re-constructing the life of India on the pattern 6! 
Gandhiji’s hopes. Panditjee would be wise to read the 
signs of the time. 

Deadlock in Indonesia 

Indonesia is not in the news. But since the 
signature in January last of the ''Cease Fire" agree- 
ment between the Indonesian Republican army Sjid 
the Dutch invading forces, things have been happen- 
ing that may flare up into a conflagration in the not 
distant future. It is well-known that the capitalist 
interests of Holland, Britain and the United States are 
linked up, and their investments in the 2,000 islands 
that make up Indonesia reach gigantic amounts. The 
Dutch had invested about 325 crores of rupees ; the 
British had about 150 crores; and the U.S.A. capitalists 
a little less ' than this amount. Rubber, sugar and oil 
make up the wealth of the islands, and there has been 
a stampede of world capitalism, French, German, 
Belgian, Japanese and Chinese also, to make profit 
out of the cheap labour of the Indonesian people. 
But the dictators of policy appear to be the United 
Stales and Britain. Owen Lattimorc in his book. 
Solution in Asia, published in 1945, thus indicated the 
lie of the land : 

The Dutch Empire need not be treated 
separately, because it is essentially a satellite 
empire. It could not exist without the British 
Empire, and developments within it after the war 
will move parallel to the movements within the 
British Empire whether the movement be toward 
emancipation or toward an attempted stabilization 
of tljp institution of empire. 

The British imperialism that we have known has 
retired from Burma and India. Not so the Dutch ; it 
has been attempting a come-back by helping to set 
up innumerable puppet republics in the various 
islands in order to break up the united front of the 
Indonesian Republic. In Owen Lattimore's book a key 
to this situation can be foxmd. He suggested that "the 
Dutch had been allowed to make a rather clever job 
of this affair. They have had not only Bfitish capital 
to support their regime, but powerful financial and 
industrial groups in the United States have been 
tempted to invest in the islands' natural resources, 
and these working through the Dutch have been 
maintaining a nominal Dutch colonial poUoy which 
is actually in large part the foreign policy of ex- 
ported American and British capital." The Provirional 
Federal Government formed by Dr. Van Mook, Lt.- 
Govcmor-General of the Dutch East Indies, on 
March 9 last, without the co-operation of the Prime 
Minister of the Indonesian Republic, Dr* Hatta, eoc- 
poses the Dutch game. The United Nations 
niation does not appear to be interested in tiiis area. 
And the Dutch have been taking advantage of tide 
indifference. Some interexted pov^r, India , 

to&ay bring up the matter before tids bittismtieniiti 

forum. * ^ 
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«/ fhki WmH War 
, dir^jHhrehw of tbe third World War of 
the t^tieUi oeoiury ia being held at Berlin. Buenaii'!^ 
tanka have appeared in the city’i etreeta and avenuee; 
United States troops hinre beseiged the Ruasian- 
oantrolled railway headquarters ; and British and 
U. S. airplanes have been carrying food to their 
portions of the beleaguered city. The Press of the 
Western world have begun to feature this develop- 
ment with oaptions such se ‘The Battle for Berlin." 
The last two wedcs of M^h were disturbed by ^ 
news, and though we are being told that thincs have 
eased a little in Berlin^ the tendon between the two 
groups of powers represented on the one dde by the 
Soviet Union and on the other by the United States 
persists. An uneasy peace is the most to whieh the 
world can look forward to. And leaders of thought, 
ruleis of States, organisers of armies and moulders ot 
opinion have been giving enpression to q^i^^ 
are more than academic. From a New York despatch, 
dated March 15, we sample a few of these, giving our 
readers an idea of the tension to which “increasing 
numbers of shuddering Americans” are being sub- 
jected. F. S. C. Northrop, Law Professor of Yale 
University and a “prominent philosopher” opined : 
“There is danger of war within the next few days 
since Russia hopes to grab the world before Novem- 
ber 1.” The former Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs of the U. S. A. Mr. Marshall’s predecessor, 
James Btynes, declared : “The U. S. A. may have to 
meet an international crisis four or five weeks from 
now.” The Defence Secretary of the United States, 
James Fiorrestal, cried : “1 am worried and sick at 
the imminent threat of war.” The New York World 
Telegram set date-line for the outburst ; “Since 1WS» 
all planning has been on a long-range basis, assuming 
that war was ten or fifteen years off. Now, the 
military is thinking in terms of immediate mobilisa- 
tion. April 18, tne date lof the Italian elections, 
presents a possible ‘D-Day’ to them.” General Claire 
Cbennault, former Commander of the small air-foroe, 
organised under non-offioial auspices to help China 
fight Japan, known as the “Tiger” Force, and now 
head of thp Chinese Government's Freight Air Line, 
drew attehtioh to the Asian front in his testimony 
I before the SeoAte Foreign Affair Committee : “Siberia, 
of Lidce Baikal, could be isolated from the 
rftnainder el Russia by air attacks launched from 
Chinese air fields. . . . Bombers operating frem . . • 
West Chine sre within a much closer range of Russia's 
mduairial areas ^than bombers based in the United 
States.^ Walter Ltppman, the famous formgn policy 
:cspe!^^aald : “Cold wte has ended. The militaty phase 
begtBi:^* A WaiU radio 
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matter whether with military or politieai means^ 
whether in Italy, Austria or Imn” It is well-known, 
however, that there are elements in the U. S. A., winch 
refuse to succumb to this war eamitement. Henry 
Wallace, Vice-President, under IVesidetit Roosevelt Jn 
1M2, heads th^ g^oup. Mr, Marshall, at present Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, is regarded as a 
“moderate” in the Truman Administration, but he io 
being ‘Wmiedmdowed by the Defence Ooundf^ 
The RepubUo Party, true to its traditions of “Jaida- 
tionism”, appears to be wobbling at presi^t. Mr. 
Robert Taft, ‘‘Rightist Republican candidate,” appea» 
to be sceptical of Russia’s war-like intentioaiB. He did 
not believe that “Russia is planning any military 
moves. Russia is only conaolidating the poaitioiia we 
gave her at Yalta Conference. If Communists win in 
the Italian elections, what can we do It would &ot 
be a Russian military move.” From this multitude of 
interpretations, the man and woman of America do 
not appear to have had a clear lead. He or she is 
represented as feeling — ^War 1 “probably no, possibly 
yes ! and real peace is remoter than ever ; chould 
be surprised at an 3 rthing specially during the President* 
election year when competition for votes replaces real 
statesmanship.” From this sampling of opinions, feel- 
ings, prejudices and ambitions, we can only deduce 
that “shooting” may start not from any deliberate 
choice, but almost by accident, by the momentary 
failure of reason on the part cl any ruler or rulers of 
States. 

**Harijan** Re-appears 

Tins English-language weekly and * its Indian- 
language editions, re-appeared on the 4th April, 1M8, 
after a closure of about seven weeks. Shri K. G. 
Mashruwala has accepted the responsihility of editing 
the paper. The new editor in his fiist article entitled 
“With Trust in God” took occasion almost in the 
opening lines to say that if the English edition was 
at all bo be re-started, “Pyarelalji (whose name had 
been appearing as editor of this weekly even when 
Gandhiji was filling the major part of the paper) 
should have continued to edit it.” But, as Pyarelalji 
is at his post of duty in Noakhali since November, 
1946, as the centre of activity symbolising Hindu- 
Muslim unity, he dhnnot leave it but must contmue 
the unfinished work of Gatidhiji. So, Mushruwalaji 
with many doubts takes up the burden of the song 
of Gandhiji’s “unique message of truth, love and non- 
violence,” to quote Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel's words 
in the ^nt-page article in this issue. A special 
responsibility devolves on the Indian public to enable 
this “message” to go round the world, tossed on wai^fl 
irensy. The new editor indicates this responsibility 
and duty when he says : ‘It will go on oOfy if the 
subsmibers inmntain it ; for, it caniu^t be canied on if it 
is net sellHBupporting. Advei^aseinesiits are out of ite 
qhestibnir'^ 
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tfvo W<iifceri^ Conference held et Weidfae on the 
March lent. It appeere over the eighhinte 
el BabU Bajendra Prasad. The report diecuaeed the 
leeeone that influenced the leading members of the 
Oaadhi fraternity present on the oooaeioiL to take 
Infinite paina so that they may ''not degenerate into 
a emnpnidaoo or a aect.'* The oh^oe of the name— 
piofvo^t^/a fiomn^indicated thie determination oi 
t>)^:*the void Bangka was avoided because it 
in^Iied '%oino sort of organisational oompulsicm^'* 
vhile the vord Bamai comspond to the idea of a 
bfotheiftood* which is the ideal set before the world 
diy Qimdhiii- Batvadoya was the name choeen by htm 
to translate the idea preached by Buskin in his book 
Vnto the Laet, "A society based on Truth and Non- 
Violence in there be no distinction of caste 
or creedf no^pportumty for exploitation, and full 
scope for development both for individuals as well 
for groups." Buskin living in the hey-day of British 
dominance over world affairs bad faint intimations of 
this ideal. It was reserved for Gandhiji to borrow and 
better in the borrowing these incipient ideas in the 
light of India's history and in the crucible of his own 
struggles for individual self-fulfilment which cannot 
be reached without justice in human relations llius 
was Gandhiji’s tadhma, consecrated work, affiliated 
to the service of the poor and the lowly, and his 
birth in India drew him into the fight for the self- 
respect of bis people. The Young India and Harijag 
were instruments of his campaigns in this behalf. 
Frablems of Administration 

Ph^blems of administration in Free India aeem to be 
edosaaL There is no doubt that the task of rebuilding 
the adminiitrative senrices will prove to be a steeply uphill 
one. The administrative machinery that has been handed 
down to us by the departing British Government had been 
deeigiied for maintaining the grip of a foreign power in 
this oonniry and was thoroughly turned to that effect* 

‘ .During the past sixty years oC Indian struggle lor freedom, 
dila machinery had been perfected as an engine of re- 
iprsiaion. It spent all its energies in combating nationalism 
(and deviaiiDg ways and means to suppress every expression 
of «etf*h«lp and the rights of the people^ The Indian mem- 
hem ef the Impenal Services aligned themselveB with the 
British bmeaucracy in checking natfbnalism and aided the 
BHlon hi his antinational campaign. Some of the Indians 
ewidBeroded Herod and proved themselves more royal than 
tim Xi^ The inevitable result has been that during the 
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prerentkm and detectien of criihei from wUnh eaM 
ckganlsm suffered had itSl scKsni so aoblnlyir 
Hie lormaiioa of pnooinoid isteMM m * 
munal basiB slnee the Mont-Ford HeiomiBi, and opacfadly 
during the decade ending August 15, 1949* opened llie 
flood-gates of dishonesty, nepotism and yed d aiin eB a. Iffrat- 
ever efficiency there was in the serrioes Was praOIICilly 
gone. Corruption was rampant, and disolpliae was smashed 
pp* The Biitiah legacy is a totally imidhed adndaislietlve 
machinery stewing in the juice cd coiraptiom 

Since August 15, at the Centre and In the two ei- 
League provinops of the Punjab and Bengal wfakh hive 
been divided following partition of India end have borne 
the severest hram of it, the admlnistrstm asachioeTy 
have come into the hands of (people who gained no oppor- 
tunity to gather experience in it. The maohinery that have 
come down'' to them lacks in national idetoSogy, integrity, 
honesty and efficiency. The result has been tibat the 
patriots who have accepted respooslhllity, fed so helplsss 
in their inability to apply the administrative machinery 
for the amelioration of the conditions of masses. It is true 
that thorough overhauling would take time but what is 
most regretted is that there is yet no sign of making oven 
•n honest and serious beginning. So far nothing has been 
done beyond spendmg some sweet words and money on the 
Qjreparation of some nice looking schemes. It is still mote 
regrettable to find a competition in the presentment of 
''bills for Bacrifices" often unsupported by 'Vouchm" and 
receipts for previous payments. 

CofTup^on and inefficiency are the worst features in 
the services and an attitude of negligence of duty nOd 
irresponsibility amounting to sabotage is prevalent. The 
worst feature of it is that the disease is at the top, the 
sppenor officers lack knowledge, capacity, ocmpetence, 
interest and ipride in work even after the time to look 
upon the administrative services as national serric6*W 
come. The few prosecutions of smaller fries lor hribery is 
nki proof of a change in outlook. A complete and total all 
out campaign against inefficiency anl corruption is needed. 
When Mr. Casey Was the Governor of Bengal, an attempt 
was made to combat corruption in the servlees. Bai 
Bahadur Bijay Bihari Mukherji, Rdkired Dirpoior of Land 
Heoords and Surveys, an offiqer of highest integrity and 
with wide and deep administrative experience, waa ap- 
pointed as a special officer to draw up a schen 
ing out coiruption. Working hard in an hononwy aapseUyf . 
he submitted his Report within a few mettths of Us appoint. ; 
meok. Just at his time* the Suhrawardy Mintsify team Uto j 


past half a centnry hardly one single individnal Indiaa 
ohaU diim to have rnade any improvsment in the 
adiminiitnitive machinery so as to give H the character of 
m agency of lOrrioe to the people. Some wrote essays of 
4 aehool-tey typo on eceoomic agrarian pioblema, Tho 
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office. The Report was shelved. But we undaistaad ihil the 
Ii|.4andUBii 6«maniem of Eut Pakiitaii faw fw* 
popf of fU. Report ei^deotl, with the ohjeot «f 
it in province. Caimok the Centnl epdi.Ven 
Oevopottent miliw this Reptwt «od auke t ss^itn* 
aih| in loetiag out comipiiqn and fnsSripMf^ Shiil lh« 
e d n tto ietr tiv e services ss « first ouf fat % J 
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DEMOCRACY AND COBIMUNI^M 

Bt Db. Sm HARI SINGH QOUR, D.Litt., d.sc., d.c.l., lld. 


Thb world at large is, at the present moment, divided 
by two conflicting seta of ideologies, vis.. Democracy 
and Communism, but very few people owing allegiance 
to each political creed really understand what they 
stand for. The protagonists of oounmunism profess 
to be democrats though the democrats repudiate 
this claim. The question is whether there is any basic 
common principle between the two sets of political 
thought, or if there is no meeting ground, how 
they are i^art, and how far their distance remains 
in the various countries where the two floctrines are 
combating for mastery. 

Political theorists tell us that the term 'democracy' 
of today is very different to the democracy of the 
Victorian Age, when democracy was as much abhorred 
by the Liberals, Radicals and the Whigs as com- 
munism is abhorred by the democrats today, in 
the mid-Victorian age, democracy was understood to 
mean ‘mobocracy* ; something akin to what com- 
munism is today. This extreme sense of democracy 
became modified as time went on, and even the old 
die-hard Tory began to recognise democracy as the 
basic principle underlying his political creed. In the 
last century, political power, centred in the feudal 
lords, began slowly and imperceptibly to gravitate 
downwards to the middle class and through them Id 
the lower middle class, but the working classes at 
large were absolutely excluded from all power, and 
the radicals of the day could never think of sharing 
their power with the irion-in-the-street. As late as 
1866, Mr. Gladstone, in introducing a bill for the 
enfranchisement of the town worker vehemently 
refuted the suggestion of Tory and Liberal critics 
that it was a democratic measure. 

In later years, however, as the labourers became 
; more politically conscious and organized, they formed 
their own unions and through them, demanded a 
share of Govemmeiit. The great psychological revolu- 
tion of 1848 on the conthoient of Surope has led the 
way. The French Revolution of 1789 was the pioneer 
of this later revolution on the continent, and this 
revolution in its turn awakened the tiller of the soil 
and the worker in the factory to something outside 
|his ow|i. narrow igdiere of toil and work, the result 
theing that the conception of democracy has been 
evolving on the continent of Europe from the 
t)ottom. In Emdandi the people of which have always 
followed their insular policy of 'wait and see*, ih® 
ievelopment of democratio conception has descended 
from the of leudalisih to. the wider circle oi 


ruling classes who have for a century past retained 
all real power and it has only gradually and slowly 
filtered down to the oom*ziiion man. A wide generality 
of the evolution of democracy has thus been in to 
opposite and complex directions on the main continent 
of Europe and in the insular domain of England with 
the result that while on the continent, the hegemony 
of the church was destroyed with the fall of the 
Bastille, in England the nominal head of the State 
is still Defender of Faith, and to that extent the 
religious disability of persons standing outside the 
Anglican Church still continued with the result that 
the Lord Chancellor of England, Head of the British 
Judiciary, cannot be a member of the Catholic 
Church. But this apart, the filtering process has 
r)ermeated the working classes, who have taken their 
cue from the continental expansion of democracy, 
and the conquest of the labour -movement in England 
has resulted in the dethronement of the ruling classes 
mainly represented in the Conservative Party and 
their arch-leader Mr. Winston Churchill, who ia 
»slill struggling for the apotheosis of his narrow 
conception of democracy by declaring an ethical war 
upon communism in which the Labour Party have 
joined hands. 

The fact is that th-j true oonception of democracy 
versus communism has not yet dawned upon the 
publicists and political thinkers of Great Britain to 
the extent they are realized on the continent ot 
Europe and America. To a political thinker, a clear 
conception of the two ideals would betray the weak-* 
nesses of each system of government. Turning first to 
the progressive forces so described by the Soviet 
Union apostles of communism, who proclaim that 
their ideological structure in Eastern Europe and 
Russia have brought about the apdtheosis of human 
rights and human progress and with it human happi- 
ness, it must be remembered that the Russian 
Revolution of 1917 proceeded upon the academic 
conception of the dictotorship of the proletariat or 
worldiig classes. Karl Marx (1818-1883), the author 
of Daa Kapital, was a thinker and not a practical 
worker. He minimised if not ignored the main con- 
siderations of sentient life including man which point 
to individualism and self-advancement as creative 
of action, the result being that the doctrine of 
cominunism, which denies every man his right to his 
private propertjr acquired by his own endeavour 
labour, ooraes in conflict with the aetiology of com- 
munism. Its histoiy for the last thirty years has 
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brought to i.he apex the two conflicting incentives of 
life, namely, the communist doctrine of denial of all right 
of private pjoperty and its free disposal denounced 
as Capilaliem and the effect of its working on huioan 
society. 

The Bolshevik started their revolution by elimi- 
nating all top classes of intellectual and inherited 
weaJth which they denounced as Bourgeois, but when 
they had to create an order out of their new cosmos 
they had to appoint a few people to carry out the 
doctrine which imbued the millions of communists m 
Russia. These few owed their allegiance to one man 
who became the tMaliturian dictator of the new 
doctrine and to this extent, his powers and position 
were akin to those of the fascist leader of Germany. 
The totalitarian cliief could not manage millions ot 
his oountrynien in their far-flung activities and he 
had to apportion his power to a class of workers who 
became twentieth-century edition of the feudal lords 
of the damned order of Capitalism and Bourgeoism. 
They professed to work for the peojile. but their 
innate instinct of self-love, self-preservation and sell- 
aggrandisement could not and did not die out with 
the result that they began to amass property and 
transfer it unobserved by the watchful proletariat, 
the result being the creation of a ruling class in the 
Bolshevik regime) akin to the ruling classes ih 
America and on the continent of Western Europe. 
The difference between the two systems was essential- 
ly that of direct and indirect acquisition of property ‘ 
and its disposal. The one was open, the other was 
fck'cret, but the essential difference botvvepii the two 
continued with the result that the. Bolshevik doctrine 
had to be modified »ai(l attenuated ; the scheme of 
private property has begun to be recognized though 
grudgingly but necessarily as was to bo expected. 

As <w)m'm.uni8m is « new doctrine and is aiW] on 
the tapis the old policy has to be reconciled with the 
•new and the cardinal difference betweeti democracy 
and communism though still emphasized and com- 
monly pleached are being narrowed d<iwn by a process 
of natural human evolution with the resuK that the 
fanatics of the two are denouncing both capitalism 
and monopolies. Still they arc itivoluntnrily and to 
some extent inconsistently working on the way ot 
•modernizing and moderating the execsse.^ of both 
extreme siyftems of capitalism and communism. 'I'he 
time will floon come when the two systems would so 


blend as to become indistinguishable, except to the 
theori.st who would like Karl Marx remain apart 
from human psychology and action. 

The advent of the Labour Party in England 
and in some of the Commonwealths, and its reaction 
throughout the world, is eradicating some of the evils 
of plutocratic monopolies. Even in a country flo 
advanced as America, a struggle is proceeding between 
monopolies and popular rights. The words democracy 
and communism have become pass-words for the 
general public who neither appreciate nor even 
understand the true principles of human life when 
it is brought face to face with the practical realism 
of human nature. In India, the political apogee of 
nationalization of private economy has become 
confused, though if a judicial "vdew bo taken ot 
nationalization, it would introduce the evils of the 
Marxian doctrine of communism.. 

Servants of the State cannot be expected to work 
for their wages, when they have means of aggrandising 
thomstdves by imperceptible corruption and indolence. 
There is no spur of self-advancement in proceeding 
to cany out the national purpose of national good. 
A short analysis -of any of the nationalized and 
privately owned ^ventures would clear up the main 
factor which is a fulcnim of human action. 

Human society has always been imperfect and 
would continue to so remain till we reach the paradise 
of human perfection. That is a far cry in the present 
century and though the apostles of nationalization, 
communism and democracy all concentrate their eye 
on such an apotheosi.s they would never reach the 
ideal goal of human Ijiippiness, such happiness as 
we dream of, but such happiness ia impossible 
human societies— in which the brsfin power is 
unevenly divided and most of which is so wantonly 
dissipated. 

While there is a venomous tug-of-war proceeding 
between democracy and communism, the leaders ot 
the two are re-shaping their own constitutions to 
create new factors for popular en masse, the fact 
being that while the West is fighting for democracy, 
democracy is still amorphous and re-shaping itself, and 
the same is equally true of communism. The fact is 
that neither side is quite sure of the ground uoo'^ 
which it treads. 



PRODUCE OR PERISH 

Bt Maharaja SRISCHANDRA NANDY^ m.a., oi Cossimbasar^ 
Ex-Mifdster, Government of Bengal* 


Since the termination of the War the problem of food 
supply has engaged the anxious consideration of think- 
ing people in almost all countries of the world. There 
is an acute food shortage everywhere, and the main 
reason for this will no doubt have to be found in the 
wide-spread destruction, devastation and general un- 
settlcmcnt caused by the War itself. But there arc also 
much more fundamental forces in operation resulting 
in this general uncertainty and the dislocation of living’ 
conditions. As a well-known publicist tells us, the 
world's population is today 8 per cent larger than it 
was before the War while the world's total food 
production is more than 6 per cent below the pre-war 
level. Coming nearer home, we know that India also 
had her share in this general dislocation Of life caused 
by the War and all its accompanying evils. We also 
know that while our population goe.s on climbing 
steadily at the rate of 1-2 per cent every year, our 
'ood production actually indicates a declining rate, the 
-i(lv('rRe balance being met by precarious imiports from 
abroad. Available statistics for the last few years tend 
1.0 .show that though imports from abroad had become, 
ivailablo to us in quantities exceeding pre-war average 
figures, the yield of crops in India itself suffered to an 
unusual extent for two successive years due to adverse 
seasonal conditions. This will be seen from the follow- 
ng figures ; 
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81 

85 
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These figures no doubt indicate an exceptional 
ahoTtage in our food production, and one should not 
vender that the organisation for internal procurement 
)f foodgraina experienced a rather unusual strain within 
ocent times. Then again when India looked abroad for 
ihe procurement of foodgrains, it was found that the 
allocation of foodgrains by international bodies have 
^llcn far short of the minimum needed to maintain 
iven a 12 oa. ration throughout the country. Over and 
ibove this, these food imports had to be obtained at 
inreasonably high prices, causing an abnormal strain 
)ii the country’s limited loreign exchange resources and 
nvolving heavy expenditure on food subsidies. 

It is true that it is not for the beggar also to play 
he part of a chooser. But if we recall how Bidia 
'espondsd generously to the grim needs of the United 
Nations during the War, and ungrudgingly opened haif 
ties for their use, we might have reasonably 

• Aothor of RtUonth of Food CrOO. 


enough put forward a claim for a much better treat- 
ment in this matter of food supplies. However, tho 
essential lesson that comes out of this food-import 
episode should not be lost on us. For her very exis- 
tence, India must concentrate with an iron deter- 
mination on the production of food requirements, all 
by herself, so that the goal of self-sufficiency is reached 
as early as possible. There is a smug self-complacency 
in some quarters that we have after all the food 
rationing system which would anyhow solve all our 
problems in this regard. But we shall have to remember 
that rationing is only a means to an end, an emergency 
measure to tide over a temporary criris. Moreover, 
rationing involves a privation and sacrifice on the part 
of the individual, which can only be worth-while it 
forces are set in motion enabling the nation to do away 
with this self-imposed curtailment of the freedom ot 
choice. Hence the very imposition of a rationing system 
also implies that the Government must have a well- 
< hough t-out long-term plan for speeding up food 
production and an immediate programme of a produc- 
tion drive. 

It is rather distressing to note that in the past, the 
Government of the country did not take up quite 
seriously this constructive aspect of food policy. And 
,,this lack of seriousness is now reflected in the fact 
that so far as food production is concerned all the 
available statistics indicate a much worse position 
today. The Grow More Food Campaign undertaken by 
all the Provincial Governments on the initiatives of ttn* 
Government at the Centre proved to be more or less 
a flusco. 

With the dawn of freedom, our problems have also 
multiplied. Apart from the fact that there is a tendency 
in our country for the growth of population to outrun 
the increase of food supply, there has been a tremen- 
dous problem of congestion of papulation in different 
localities, due to I'ast migrations of refugees from 
Pakistan and other affected areas. Then again, thanks 
to the Partition of India, a good portion of fertile and 
well-irrigated tracts of land have KSassed away from 
our hands. In Benfrl, for example, we know that our 
position as regards food production has been danger- 
ously affected due to the major paddy-growing areas 
being made over to Eastern Bengal. In short, as a 
result of partition there is now the sad legacy of loss 
food but more to be fed. And the problem further 
multiplies as there is a steady influx of refugees from 
Eastern Pakistan as also Western Pakistan. The 
essential point, therefore, is that we must now have 
a vigorous policy of increased food production, and 
that this must be planned and geared up in such' a 
manner as to make it adjustable to the consumption 
requirements of our increasing population, leaving at 
the same time a comfortable margin for the displaced 
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millions seeking refuge in the territories of the Indian 
Union. It is not sufficient to provide relief to the 
refugees ; nor is it sufhcicnt to provide alone for their 
rehabilitation and resettlement. The essential test <01 
our competence fo handh? this colossal problem, so far 
of course as the economic implications are concerned, 
is to find a permanent solution of their food problem 
•on a satisfactory basis. 

Having duo regard to the existing background ol 
the Indian scene, the sentiments expressed by Pandit 
Nehru in his recent broadcast speech on the production 
crisis acquires a rather grim significance : 

'‘We talk of freedom, but today that political 
freedom does not take us far, unless there is 
economic freedom. Today, we have, in addition, to 
face tremendous problems of vast migration and 
large colossal number of refugees. Tliey are not 
incapable of producing, but circumstances have 
forced them into this unhappy position. So we 
have to think of production as an urgent problem 
even moie than what we have otherwise done.” 

Wo must realise by now that there is no longer 
any room for handling the food situation in a com- 
placeni or long-winded fa.shion, usual with the previous 
Government. If is refreshing to note that some of tbe 
Provincial Governments are showing signs of a i^ew 
responsibility in this regard, and that at least one ol 
them hag come forward witli a Grow More Food Drive 
with definite targets and a time-schedule to realise 
estimated increases in the production of cereals. But 
the main fact is that wc must not repeat the mistakes^ 
of the past or make a defective approach to the 
problem in the absence uf reliable data. In Bengal, lor 
example, the root cause of agricultural deterioration 
was never gone into, or taken into serious account in 
any programme connected with the Grow More Food 
Drive. Yet a commonsense view of the situation is that 
any such scheme is sure to come to grief unless the 
basic factor of the detenoration of our river systems 
, and the absence of irrigation facilities is duly consi- 
dered and provided for. In Bengal, even the few earlier 
canals that were taken up, were not irrigation canals 
proper, but were undertaken either for navigation 
purposes or simply to combat famine and thereby 
provide relief to* the famine-stricken people. It may 
seem strange, but it is true to say# that the only canal 
made for irrigation purposes was in respect of the 
Damodar, and that even here a faulty approach to the 
problem of canal rates as also a faulty execution of the 
canal works robbed this beneficent measure of much 
of its value. 

If, therefore, we are to ensure success for tlie Grow 
More Food Drive in Bengal, we must go into the root 
cause of agriculturat deterioration and take up at ths 
same time a matter-of-fact and practical view of the 
situation. Our immediate task in this respect 8b<HiId 
to collect the data of— 

1. available cultivable land not under cultivation ; 

2. lands not under cultivation but which can be 


3. lands which can not be improved ; 

4. lands were there are actual facilities of irrigation* 

5. lands other than food crops grown, but which 
can be converted into food-crop-growing areas ; 
and 

6. areas specially suitable for intensive cultivation. 

Due care must be taken to ensure accurate statistics 

made afresh by proper experts to avoid the unfortunate 
consequences of ill-founded statistical data of the 
production per acre leading to the last Bengal famine 
and the unpleasant happenings of the recent jute 
forecast. 

To draw up a bold and dofiuite programme lor 
increased production the cultivators of the Province 
are found faced with an array of difficulties. Apart 
from usual primitive and outmoded habits of life, they 
suffer from all kinds of handicaps in respect of suitable 
irrigation facilities, supply of manures and fertilisers, 
adequate nuirketing facilities, etc. In Bengal, large 
areas produce only one crop and this is due to the 
eonservative habits of the people as also to absence 
of irrigation facilities and consequent deterioration m 
soil fertility. Of late, in Bengal, the average rainfall 
has also deteriorated due to ruthless deforestation 
specially during the last War and so some means of 
irrigation other than depending on rainfall have 
bcKJome much more indispensable. 

There «ire various methods .of irrigation practice m 
Bengal, e,g., 

1. artificial irrigation by drawing water from BeeU 
and other water sources by improved methods ; 

2. well irrigation for a limited area ; 

3. tank irrigation from tanks. 

Unfortunately, however, all old irrigation wells and 
tanks in Bengal have deteriorated as they have not 
been improved in proper time and the Tank Improve- 
ment Bill with all its promises lost its efficacy on the 
people as it was not taken up seriously. The Damodar 
Canal has, however, all along been helpful in irrigatiug 
the areas lying within its ambit to a great extent 
its utility has been veiy much appreciated of late by 
the public in the years of continued drought. It is, 
however, refreshing to note that there is now an over- 
whelming general demand for its extension and An 
amicable settlement regarding the rate has also been 
reached between the Government and the public whichr 
I hope, will help the people of other areas to appre- 
ciate the manifold benefits of canals. In the Punjab 
where rainfall is scarce and capricious and people do 
not depend on it, canal irrigation has been very much 
successful in the resulting rise of the standard of living 
of the people and in the indirect returns to the State 
by fetching a very decent income from irrigation. In 
the U. P., the portion which adopted canal irrigation 
has proved eminently successful. I had the special 
opportunity of studying at first-hand myself the canal 
systems of Mysore executed on scientific lines where 
they have proved a great boon to the cultivators for 
they do not know what is failure of crops. There are 
other portions of the State where the constnietion of 
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permanent canals has piovcd to be the only safe and 
reliable system to get a sure production. It is a wel- 
come feature that the Government of West Bengal 
budgeted this year for 86 lakhs of rupees for several 
irrigation projects in agricultural areas including re- 
excavation of irrigation tanks. The multipurpose 
scheme in respect of the Damodar Valley has already 
been taken up and I am glad to learn that the first sod 
in ri'spect of the Mor Scheme has also been cut by the 
Hon’blc Minister-in-Charge. This would introduce n 
much-needed agricultural prosperity in an area neglec- 
ted in the past and one can easily hope that the 
Darakeswar Project will also be taken up as early as 
possible so as to complete the picture in this area. 

To assist in increased production, the distrid 
agricultural farms should rise up to the situation 
give the cultivators proper training how to grow more 
food witli minimum cost by improved appliances. And 
the necea3ar>’ effort of the Government to start an 
Agricultural College in West Bengal to secure requisile 
trained staff for improved agricultural activities at the 
cost of 2 Inkhs of rupees is a move in the right 
direction. Again, adequate provision must be made for 
the regular supply of artificial manures and improved 
fertilisers. The Government measures so far adopted 
in the form of compost and other varieties to improve 
the fertility of the soil failed to achieve the desired 
purpose for its want of popularising the same. It is 
really unfortunate that for absence of any fertiliw or 
njanures some lands have got to be kept fallow whicii 
meau.-j less production. So vigorous efforts mu5d 
made immediately to supply better manures to improve 
the yield per acre. With improved production, facilities 
for marketing will have to be arranged to ensure 
bettor returns to the peasants direct and piovi.^ious 

:0 


should be made for the improvement of roads for inter- 
linking the paddy-growing areas with the market. 

Along with the Grow More Food Drive the grow- 
ing of vegetable^ should receive equal attention and 
encouragement and the huge plots of land suitable lor 
such purposes and lying within reasonable distance 
from the market should be used for growing vegetables. 
Adequate propaganda work should bo made in the 
direction and if the me.*ins of transport be impioved 
vegetable growing may be encouraged in the interior 
and i^eoplo will then have a natural inducement for it. 

In short, for the increased production of agricul- 
tural lands in West Bengal there must bo an all-out 
drive for improving the river system, increasing the 
number of canals in .suitable areas and for smalt areas 
improvement of tanks as well. With the availability 
of cheap electricity in future as a result of the adop- 
tion of hydro-electric scheme, tube-well irrigation may 
be introduced in suitable cases for limited areas. But 
canal irrigation represented by far the most regular, 
well-defined and controlled system of irrigation, for 
besides helping intensive cultivation on suitable areas, 
canals will not only be able to imgatc during the rainy 
season but also in winter help growing the winter crop 
and other suitable crop according to the suitability ot 
the land. 

The food problem is one of the most vital problem^ 
with us today. The people of West Bengal live in a 
state of starvation and they are diminishing everj^ day 
in vitality and potentiality. There is urgent need for 
them to lead a healthy normal life and unless they 
have a secure and solid food front to get nursed back 
to physical fitness they cannot evidently be expected 
to play the vigorous role of a free citisen in an In- 
dependent India. Produce or Perish ! 


AGRICULTURAL RESOURCES OF EAST AND WEST BENGAL 
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Undividbd Bbnoal 

As an undivided unit, Bengal enjoyed the monopoly 
in supply of saw jute (producing about 02 per cent of 
India’s total supply), contributed about 32 per cent 
• of India’s total rioe production, 22 per cent of raw 
cow-hides and 11 percent of raw goat-skins, 20 percent 
each of tea and raw silk, and about 23 per cent ot 
India’s raw tobacco. The geographical location d 
Bengal, its climate and the splendid river system have 
all combined to make the soil highly fertile and the 
province is endowed with extensive agricultural 
resources. The total area under cultivation in united 
Bengal was over 80 million acres, of which about 
million acres were irrigated. The per capita cropped 
area worked out at about 0*67 acre. The forest tracts 
* covered an area of 4*5 million acres and the province 
had about 4 million acres of cultivable wastes and 


about 956,000 acres of current fallows. According to the 
census of 1941, Bengal was the most populous province 
of India with a population of about 00*3 million and 
having a density Of 742 per square mile. The province 
covered an area of 82,876 square -miles. Over 68 per cent 
of the population was engaged in agriculture, 10*5 
per cent in industry, 6-2 per cent in trade. 2*3 per cent 
in transport, 2 per cent in public administration and 
liberal arts and the remaining 7*6 per cent m 
miscellaneous occupations. 

Thb Partition— Economic Consequences 

With the creation of the Dominions of India and 
Pakistan on August 15, 1947, the former province ot 
Bengal was divided into two separate provinces, West 
Bengal, which belongs to the Dominion of India, and 
East Bengal, which is part of the Dominion of Paki- 
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Stan. TikC ]1artitiomng -of the province has brought 
about certain fundamental changes in the relative 
, economic position of the two East Bengal 

remains a pi-edominantly agricultural area, while about 
92 per cent of tlie large-scale production is confined 
West Bengal. East Bengal is favourably placed in 
respect of cottage and small-scale industries like hand- 
loom cotton weaving, jute weaving, the button indus- 
try, the conch-shell industry etc. The mineral repourcos 
of East Bengal are, lnowever, very poor, while West 
Bengal is rich in coal, iron ore and certain other 
minerals. East BengaFs hydro-electric power resources 
are extensive provided they can be tapped .successfully. 

Now that the rtjspeclive Governmenta of E^ist and 
West Bengal arc to follow individual lines of agricul- 
tural and economic yyolicy, it is esnential to have n 
proper estimate of the various agricultural resources 
of the two units. Tlic inadequacy of statistical data m 
our oountry is a handicap to this line of inquiry but 
any State planning requires a compleb? and clear 
picture of the country's re.sources before any pn>‘ 
gramme of developmoni can be fixed on scientific lines 
Collection of data reliitirg to each sector -of nationai 
economy, its {ipproi)riate tabulation and rfilional inter- 
pretation can only indicate the lines along which acUon 
should be directed, Th,’* extreme importance of stati'^ 
tics in the realm of State planning is now increasingly 
realised by our Govi'rnment and it is hoped that early 
mea.siires will be adopted to secure integration of both 
agricultural and industrial statistics in the provinces 
rind Stales. 

In the following pages I have attempted a genc'ral 
rtSBessment of I.Ik' agricLltural resourci's of East anii 
West Bengal, based on the latest available statistics, 
which may be of some interest to people in trade and 
to the general public. The article presents merely a 
summary of economic facts, with no attempt at future 
planning. 

Area and Popuution 

East Bengal, as constituted under the Boundary 
Commi.ssion Award (Radeliffe Award — 1947), oompri.'H^s 
16 districts of the former united Bengal together with 
the district of Sylhet from the province of Assam. 'Fhe 
total area of the province is about 54,100 square miles, 
representing about. 65 per cent of the total area 
undivided Bengal, with a population pf about 41,800.000. 
The average density of population is 792 per square 
mile and the percentage of Muslims to the total popu- 
lation is about 71. West. Btmgal oovera an area of about 
28.700 square miles with a i>opulation of over 20 million. 
Of the total population, about 75 per cent are Hindus 
and the number of Muslims is believed to be slightly 
under 5 million. The average density of population i** 
756 per square mile. About 70 per cent of the total 
cropped area of undivided Bengal has gone to East 
Bengal. 

Chief Cbopb— Rios 

United Bengal contributed about one-third ^1 
India's total rice production, containing about 


per cent of the total acreage under rice. Rice consti- 
tutes the staple food of the local people and it occupies 
the largest cultivated area in both East and West 
Bengal. The average annual production of rice in East 
Bengal is calculated at 6i million tons, while West 
Bengal produces about million tons. With the 
partition, about 70 per cent of the acreage under rice 
in undivided Bengal has gone to East Bengal. 

According to the 1947-48 crop forecasts, the total 
production of rice (amm, aiis and boro) in West Bengal 
is estimated at 3,202,730 tons and that of East Bengal 
at 6,107,370 tons. Both the provinces will face a heavy 
deficit in rice during the year 1948. Although the 
largchl. rice-producing areas arc* found in Bengal, the 
province as a whole is deficient in respect of food 
supplies. However, considering the total area available 
for cultivation and the lulturable wastes in East aud 
West Bengal, it i« probable that, with improved and 
more inteni^vr e-ultivaiion and better irrigation 
facilities both tlic provinces can altaiu solf-sufficiency 
in the matter of rice supplies. It is estimated that there 
are about. 2,100,000 acres of rulturable wastes in East 
Bengal and 1,625,000 acres in We.^t Bengal. The current 
fallows in the respective provinces are estimated at 
488,000 acres and 468,000 acres. 

The following table shows the total acreage and 
estimated yields of rice in the two provinces according 
to the latest -official statistics ; 

Eartt Bengal 



Area 

Yield 


(acres) 

(tons) 

Winter rice (amttn) 

13,355,500 

4,738,800 

Autumn rice {aus) 

4,803,500 

1,200.000 

SiimiTMT rice {boro) 

464.000 

168,570 

Total 

18,623,000 

6,107.370 

West Bengal 



Area 

Yield 


(acres) 

(Ions) 

Winter rice (uman) 

6,500.000 

2.805.000 

Autumn riee {aus) 

1,415,100 

370,000 

Summer rice (boro) 

36,000 

18,730 

Total 

7,951.100 

3,202,730 


Of the 497 rice mills in undivided Bengal, about 79 
are in East Bengal and 418 in West Bengal. Tliese mills 
are capable of milling about 85 per cent of the total 
marketable surplus of paddy in both the provinces, 'I’he 
majority of the mills in East Bengal arc primitive iu 
lypp with a limited milling capacity. * 

Jun 

Jute is the principal commercial crop of Bengal. 
As an undivided unit, Bengal was the only exporter ol 
this fibre to the whole world and produced over 99 
per cent of India'.« total supply. During the last few 
years, united Bengal exported, on an average, raw jute 
worth Rs. 10 crores and jute manufactures worth Ri5.54 
crores per annum. The division of the province has 
placed East Bengal in a much more favourable position 
in respect of the supply of raw jute, the province 
contributing about 92 per cent of Bengal’s total pro* 
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duction. According to the 1947-48 crop forecasts, the 
totaJ area under jute in undivided Bengal was 2,287.815 
acres (representing 60 per cent of the acreage iti 1940). 
of which about 90 per cent or 2,068,670 acres were 
East Bengal and 10 per cent or 229,175 acres in We-<1 
Bengal. The estimated yield of raw jute in 1947-48 
about 6.842,606 bales (400 pounds each) for Eiust Bong‘il 
and 549,470 bales for West Bengal. The following table 
shows the total acreage and yields of jute in the two 
provinces : 

1047’4S Crop Forccasta 



Area. 

Yield 

East Bengal 

W('st Bengal 

(acres) 

2,068.670 

229.176 

(bales of 400 
pounds each) 
6,H4‘2.605 
519.470 

Total 

2,287,815 

7,392,075 

Ttital of Indian Union 
Total of Pakistan 

645,685 

2,058,670 

• 1,095,970 
6,842.(K)r) 

Total (India and 

2,704,355 

S,.‘i38,.575 


Pakistan ) 

All the 104 jute mills of the iormer united Bengal 
an,' located in and around Calcutta, and West Bengal 
accounts for about 67 per cent of the world’.s total 
looms engaged in the mauulacture of jutc textile.s. 
There arc no jute mills in East Bengal and the pr'^- 
viuce has onlj" 20 to 25 jute baling presses with an 
es-tiiuatod daily production capacity of 5,000 t.«> 6,000 
inicca bales. In spite of the virtual monopoly enjoyed ' 
by East Bengal in respetit of raw jute supply, the 
])rovin(;e has very limited facilities for direc.t export to 
foreign countries. Jute is more important as an itom ot 
export and foreigners are interested mostly in jute 
manufactures. Mast of the supplies from Ea^il Bengal 
are sent to Calcutta for foreign shipment either ms raw 
ju1(? or VLB hessian and gunny bags. This has pui West 
Bengal in a position of clear advantage?. 

The total annual consumption of raw jule by t-^*^' 
mills in West Bengal is estimated at 6,000,600 bales, 
while the Piupply from the proviiicp does not covei 
more than 9 per cent of th(' requirements, TIkj lucal 
production i? hardly S’jfiicient to meet the essential 
domestic needs, and it is doubtful if West Bengal will 
be able to produce anv exportable surplus of jute 
within the next few years. Under the present scarcity 
#f food supplies, it is not advisable to encourage un- 
regulated extension of jute cultivation in the province 
but immediate steps should be taken to increase the 
yield per acre. With improved methods of cuUivatio*'» 
better seeds, use of fertilisers, consolidation of holdings 
on an economic basis and reclaniiation of the culturable 
wastes and current fallows, the province can expect 
become at. least self-sufficient in the matter of j«to 
supply. 

Tea 

United Bengal contributed about 20 per cent ol 
•India's total production of tea, having about 26 per cent 
of the total acreage, Assam and Bengal together 


accounted for more than 80 per cent of India’s total 
crop. On an average, Bengal exported tea worth over 
R.-j. 20 (Tore.- per annuin. East Bengal (excluding 
S>^h<^t) docs not account for mori' than 3 to 4 per cent, 
of Bengur.s lotal supply of toa. With Sylhet, however, 
the po^iU'in ol Brngjil hab improved conwidenibly, 
llic under tea in the province now being 74,112 

cKU’es (about 41 j)cr cent of West Beugars total 
a(Teage). The following table shows the estimaU'Cl 
acreage and yields of tea for th(^ Iwo jirovince-’ during 
1947-48 : 


East Bengal 

W(‘8t Bengal 

Area 

(acres) 

74,112 

180,000 

Yield 

(ponnd'l 

41,700,0(K) 

110,0(X)000 

Toial 

254.112 

151,700,000 

Total of Indian Union 
Total of Pakistan 

766.435 

74,112 

543,300,0(K) 
41,700 IKK) 

I'otal (India and 840,547 

685,000.000 


Pakistan) 

Wobt Bengal is, howcviT, more fortunate in having 
some of the most productive lea gardens of Darjeeling 
and Jalpaigiu'i district rf. The bettei liquoring teas are 
also grown in this province. 

Touaoco 

Undivided Bengal produced about ouiNfourth ot 
India’s total raw tobacco, containing about one-filth oi 
the total acreage under the crop. The north BiJiigal 
zone -the disiricts of Rangpur, Dinajpur and Jalpaiguri 
together with (IJooch Bihar Rtale— 'includijs nearly four- 
fifths of the tol)aco(> area m Bengal. In 1943-44, the 
total area under tobacco in Bengal was estinnaied at 
300.0(X) acres with a total yield of about 110,000 tons. 
Ea.st Bengal is fa\'ountbly placed in respect of tlic 
.supply of raw lobac(?o, containing more than two-thirds 
of the total acreage of undividcol Bengal. The following 
table shows the (‘Slimated acreage and .Yields ot 
lohiKco in East and West Bengal for 1946-47 : 



Area 

Yield 


(acres) 

(tons) 

East Bengal 

112,200 

43,500 

West B(;ngMl 

56,000 

21,000 

Total 

167,200 • 

64,500 


Of the three tiiftacco factories in undivided Bengal, 
all are in Wo-st Bengal. 

OlLSQEDB 

I'he area under different oilseeds in undivided 
Bengal was alwmt 8 to 9 per c(*nt of the tola] acreage 
in India. 1'he province exported oiLseeds worth Hs. 2 
iTore.s per annum. Lingoed, mustard and sesamum Uil> 
constitute the principal vegetable oils<.*eds produced m 
Bengal. East Bengal is better placed in respect of the 
supply of oilseeds, containing about 62 jier cent of the 
total acreage. However, due to the inferior qualities 
of the seeds and their low oil content, the oil mills ot 
Bengal depend to a great extent on imports from other 
provinces. It is estimated that over 140,000 tons ot 
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rape and mustard reeds arc imported into Bengal per 
annunr. This handicap can probably be removed by 
introductioxi of better varieties of seeds and demarca- 
tion of suitable zones for their economic production. 
The following table shows the estimated acreage under 
different oilseeds in Fast and West Bengal according 
to the 1947-48 forecasts : 

Area Under Oilseeds 
(acres) 


Eo«t 

Went 

Total (or 

Total average 

Beoaal 

Beugal 

llen(nl 

yield for Bengal 
(tona) 

107,000 

42,100 

149,100 

30,000 

415,500 

144,500 

560,000 

130,000 

84.200 

10,200 

94,400 

3.3.000 

400 

3,000 

3,400 

1.000 



2,400» 

200 


•• 

13,500* 


507.100 

B»,800 

822,800 

194.200 


Linseed 

Bape & Musta 
Sosamum (til) 

Groundnut 
Castor seed 
Cocoanut 

Total 

There are owfui; un uiius lu wesi 
including the small factories employing leas than 
workers. Of these, about 15 to 20 mills are run on an 
organised scale. East Bengal is unfavourably placed in 
respect of vegetable oil production, the number -oi 
organised mills operating in tin? province being under 
five. I'liore uie, however, quite a number of oil presses 
(village ghjirui's; in East Bengal Nvhich are opera *od on 
i cottage >icale. The.so ghanies are maslly engaged m 
a-ii.^hiiig mustard seeds. 

SUGABCANB 

Bengal i.n extri'inely deficient in inspect of supply 
^f Migar, being dopendont fur more Umu 80 per cent' 
)i its amiual requirement's on imports from other 
trounces. The two provinces of Bihar and the United 
Provinces togelhcr account for more than 70 per cent 
o{ India’s total sugar production. The average annual 
production of sugar in undivided Bengal was about 

20,000 to 25,000 tons (representing only 2 per cent of 
India's total), while the actual production in 1946-47 
amuiji’ted to 1S.67S Ions T.ow yield piT acre, poor 
recover 3 ^ of sugar per ci’Dt cane and inferior varietioa 
of cane grown in I he province are responsible for low 
production. According to the 1947-48 crop forecasts, 
the total aif'M under sugarcane in East Bengal js 
estimated at 224,500 acres while West Bengar« acreage 
is placed jit. 54500 acres. East Bengal contains about 
80 per ct*ni of fhe total acreage imder sugarcane lo 
undivided Bengal. 

Of the nine sugar factories in Bengal, six are m 
Bast Bengal and three in West Bengal, llierc are good 
potentialities fui tievelopmg the sugar industr)' on 
succea^ful lines in brtth the T)rovincos. The West Bengal 
Government is understood to have obtained s:mc1ion 
from the Government of India for establiBbing addi- 
tional sugar fact ones in the province. At present, West 
Bengal does not produce morn than 14 per cent of it 
equirements and the situation in East Bengal no 
►etter. 


Whbat 

Bengal duos not contribute more than 0*6 per cent 
of India's total supply of wheat. Before the partition, 
Bengal imported about 222,000 tons of wheat every 
3 'ear from outside. However, the per capita consump- 
tion of wheat in the province is very low, being only 
12 pounds per annum. According to the 1946-47 crop 
foreca5»t.s, the total area under wheat in undivided 
Bengal was 192.300 acres, of which about 75 per cent 
or 144,225 acres were in East. Bengal. The total annual 
production of wheat in East Bengal ia about 30,000 to 

35.000 tons, wliile West Bengal produces only 10,000 to 

12.000 tons. The flour mills in both the provinces are 
dependent on imported wheat to a great extent. 'I’here 
are about ten flour mills ip West Bengal, while the 
number in East Bengal negligible. Some recent 
arrangements hav^e, how(*ver, been made in East Bengal 
for milling atta and flour. 

• Fruits and Vegrtables 
Bengal grows mostlv the perishable vanelies ot 
fruits including mangoes, bananas, oranges, pineapples, 
giiaias and plums. The province deficient in respect 
uf supply of dry fruit®. The famous 'Maldo.’ mangoes 
are found in Eiust Bengal while Ihe ‘Darjeeling’ oranges 
are grown in West Bengal. Prior to the inclusion ot 
Sylhet, East Bengal had little acreage under oranges 
but with Rvlhrl the province has nr^w a large Hipply 
of thi^. fruit. According lo tlu^ 194;i.44 croj) .statistios, 
the total acreage under fruils und V(‘gfdables (including 
loot crop.'*) in imdiiidcd Bengal was abend 031, 6(K) 
acres, of which moie than 60 per cent w-rv in East 
Bengal. Wc.st Bengal, however, oontribub's about W 
per cent of the total potato ynodurliou of Bengal. In 
the absence of .-separate statisiics, the following table 
showing the extent of fruit production in undivided 
Bf'nga! nm>- b(' of some interest : 



Area 

Yield 


(acres) 

(maiind.® of 

Mangoes 

Ban.'ina-!; 

Orimgo.s 

Other citrus 

GiiHvas 

Pineapple® 

Plum® 

137.406 

82-2/7 pound.s) 
19,206,026 

no too 

2,0U0 

47r» 

500 

4,660 

23 

55,050,000 

410,160 

47,500 

22 500 
233,000 
3.125 


* In the abi 
looffnl nn ibowi 


ti' o| fiKurnt, the lulalu for Uiidiv 

ib*» MtinstM r»lAi« for 1943-44, 


fionve . Report of the Bew,ml Indtutrinl Survey 
Committee puhJislied by the Govern- 
ment of West. Bengal, 1948. 

Brest Bengal has good polentialities for developing 
the fruit preservation industry but at tlie present time 
the industry is small compared l>o that of the United 
Provinces or the Punjab (East and West), 

East Bengal has extensive supplies of fish, eggs nnd 
poultry. A consider?ible percentage of these commo- 
dities m the Calcuita market come.s from East Bengal. 
1 he Government of West Bengal has, however, launched 
a four-year scheme of pisciculture in eveiy union and 
sub-division of I he province. The scheme will cost the 
Government about Rs. ^ lakhs and when completed. 
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it id expected to irake the province self-sufficient m 
the matter of fiati supply. The province has also good 
potentialities for developing coastal fisheries along tlic 
Bay of Bengal. 

Cotton 

Bengal is at a disadvantage in lespcct of cotton 
supply, its production being only 0*4 per cent of India's 
total. In 1940-41, the acreage under cotton in Bengal 
was 81000 acres and pfividuction amounted to 29,000 
bales. India produced about 4*5 million bales of cotton 
in 1946-47. of which Bengal's sliare did not exceed 
20,000 bales. About 70 per cent of the total acreage 
uiuler cotton in undhidod Bengal has goUt; to Kasl 
Brngril but the quality of cotton produced in both East 
and West Bengal is inferior and unsuitable for use by 
the local spinning mills. Before the war, most of the 
supplies from Bengal were exported to Japan. As only 
short-plaple cotton is grown in both East and West 
Bengal, the textile mills and handlooms operating m 
the provinces aro entirely dependent on imports from 
outside for their requirements of yarn. 

Of the 39 textile mills of undivided Bengal, about 
nine are in East Bengal and the rest in West Bengal. 
Of the textile mills in West Bengal, about 14 are spin- 
ning mills and others are non-spinning. West Bengal 
has great potentialities for developing the cotton 
textile industry, while East Bengal has certain dis- 
advantages in fespe(!t of power, labour and transporta- 
tion. 

SEmeULTURE 

Undivided Bengal contributed about 20 per cent 
«f the total Indian production of raw silk, its annunl 
production being about 300,000 pounds. Of the total 
supply from Bengal, about 70 per cent comtis from 
Mai da in East Bengal and the remaining 30 per cent 
from Murshidabad and Birbhum in West Bengal. 
Charkha silk comprises over 80 per cent of the l.otal 
production. The following table sliows the estimated 
production of raw silk and cocoons in the two 


provinces : 

East Bengal 

West Bengal 

Total for 
Bengal 

Filature silk 

35.000 

(pounds) 

15,000 

50,000 

Oharka silk 

175,000 

76,000 

250,000 

Total 

210,000 

00,000 

300,000 

*Cocoons 

4,200,000 

1^00,000 

6,000,000 

In 194647, the total 

acreage under 

mulberry 


Bengal was estimated at 0,500 acres, of which over 7,00U 
acres were in East Bengal. The quality of silk produced 
in both the provinces is not properly graded and 
standardised. The most sariotw defect of Charkha silk is 
that it is not oontinuouB which makes it unsuitable for 
weaving with spsed machiueiry. The local weaving 
mills, therefore, prefer the imported silk from Japan. 
China, IT.S.A. and other countries. Both provinces 
^have scope for the improved cultivation of mulberry 
and production of better quality of ;dlk with proper 
assistance from their respective Oovemments. 

5 


Thtro fini six silk weaving mills lu West Bengal 
with about 700 power iu operation. More than 

3,000 handloorn silk uM'iivors are working in Murshi- 
daliafl and Bunkura in Went Bengal. East Bengal has 
no silk-weaving fadories. 

IlH)|'.fci AND IS KINS 

Bengal is a jnTiiiiiry Lf iiiro for supply of raw hides 
an<l tkin^. The lUribuU’S nioic than uuc- 

lifth of the total Indian produeiiou of raw oow-hides 
and 11 per cent of raw goal-skins. Of tlio Lotal .supply 
iiom Bengal, East Bengal contributoia about 80 per cent 
of the raw cow-hides and 70 per cent of the raw goat 
skins, the largesi supplies coniiiig frum Diice.a and 
Chittagong. In the pre-war days when there wen* not 
many export r(\strictions, Bengal exported raw hides 
worth Bs*. 30 to Rs. 40 lakhs and goat Kkin.s worth over 
a crorc of riipocs per annum. The followinjr table 
allows the cstiniRied production of hides and skins m 
both the provinces : 

Eaiit We.st Total for 

Bengal Bengal Bimgal 
(number of piece.s) 

Rjiw cow hide.s 5,144.000 1,286,000 6.430,000 

Raw goat .nkins 2,117,500 907,500 3,025,000 

As there are no presses for baling hides and skins 
in East Bengal and the* port facilities at Chiltagong 
are limited, most of the su])plies from East Bengal 
are sent to Calcutta for foreign shipment. There ape 
about 300 tanneries in Bengal including 256 small 
Chinese cottage tanneries. Of these, about 15 or 
:ue fairly organised and 5 nr 6 are luri on a large 
wale. Almost all the tanneries are in West Bengal. 

Projected De\'elofments 

The Governments of both East and West Bengal 
iiave announced extensive plans for the imiipovcment 
of agriculture in Uieir respective provinces. Abolition 
of the zainindari system, State developmenl of waste 
lands, and conslruction of irrigatjou facilities 
planned for the near future. With the abolition of tl*e 
snmiudari the Government of West Bengal 

proposes to take over all the agricultural lands in the 
province and introduce co-operative farming. The 
East Bengal Government proposes to establish 
peasant proprietorship of all agricultural lands, 
opposed to State 4 iwncrship envisaged so far. There 
is no artificial irrigtiiion system in East Bengal ; the 
livers Brahmaputra, Padma, Meghna, Dhaleswari and 
Likshya with their tributaries provide natural 
irngation. The Government, however, intends to start 
work on a multi-purpose scheme, known us the Knrna- 
fuli project, in Chittagong. The West Bengal Govern- 
ment, in alliance with the Governments of Bihar, 
Orissa and Nepal, is interested in early completion 
of the various multi-purpose schemes like the 
Damodar-Koax project, Mahanadi project, and the 
Maurakshy Reservoir project. The West Bengal 
Government has also prepared a scheme for the 
erection of a barrage across the river Ganges with a 
view to improving the crop conditions of central 
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Bexigal on either side of the Bhagirathi and 

to reauscitate the dying rivers Bhairab. Jalangi, 
Mathabhangd and Iclumati of central Bengal. 

Most of these schemes are incorporated iti 

the Government of India's national development 
projects and the Central Government will contribute 
eubstantial financial aid. The multi-purpose projects, 
when completed, will provide extensive irrigation 
facilities to West Bengal and will moke possible 
scientific pisciculture and afiEorestation on a wide 
scale. The hydro-electric resources of the province 
will also be immensely increased. A full-fledged agii- 
cultural college is to be established in West Bengal 
some time this year. 
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MAHATMA GANDHI’S PLACE IN HISTORY 

By Db. NANDALAL CHATTERJI, UJi,, phj)., DjJtt., 
University of Lucknow 


WiiBN the historiun of the future would appraise the 
greatest men of world history aud evaluate their place 
in creati\e thought and activity, he will surely find no 
name standing out more speclaculavly and convincingly 
than that of Gandhiji who even in his own lifetime 
came to be looked upon as an Avatar or the greatest 
man of his age. He waa not merely the greatest man, 
but the noblest aud saintliest man too, and as the 
sorrowing humanity has now begun to realise, the 
conjunction of the highest greatness and the loftiest 
nobility is scarcely witnessed in history and un- 
fortunately too little understood and honoured. His 
death is, therefore, au irreparable loss to the world 
a whole. 

The real supremacy of Gandhiji lay in the remark- 
able integration cf life that was witnessed in his whole 
career. He never stood apart as a lofty apostle. If tie 
was truly a Mahatma, he remained a man of the 
people amongst the people. It was his sterling nobility 
no less than his absolute oneness with the poor and 
oppressed kumanity that won for him the unbounded 
faith and affection not only of his own followers but 
of all people who knew him. ^ torch-bearer ot 
humanity, he was universtdly loved for his noble 
simplicity and purity of soul which came to him 
through a continuous cleansing of the spirit by means 
of sacrifice and prayer. Like a Sannyasm he denied 
himself all earthly pos3e.ssious and had the supreme 
pleasure of having all and owning nothing. And, his 
humanity to uXan and to all sentient beings knew ao 
barriers of raste, creed or nationality. He refused 
make any distinction in bis relationships with Hindu 
or Muslim, Christian, Paiaee, Buddhist or Jew, or 
people of any other denomination. He treated all es 
bis friends and regarded humans and sub-humans ^ 
parents of the same Truth which is Qod. Who will 


countrymen in South Africa or in India, for the down- 
tsodden Harijans, for the submerged women, for the 
sub-humans, and for the unfortunates of all creeds and 
races ? He was in the truest sense of the term an inter- 
nationalist and was the highest type of the humanised 
man. 

That Gandhiji had a rich aud composite personality 
is well known. It would not have been a complicated 
affair, if he had merely been a Buddha, a Chaitanya, 
or a Kabir. There was in him the moral grandeur ol 
all such saints. There was also in him the practical 
leader of the world who could come down from his* 
lofty heights to guide tlie footsteps of the ordinary 
mortals. Thus, it would not have been as beautiful or 
as valuable, if he had just been a saint or a teacher of 
mankind. It was the wonderful blending in him which 
was the fundamentrJ feature of his character. What he 
meant to liumnnity, and also what he achieved for 
humanity, wa-s due to the fad that he was more things 
than OIK’. Tlic blending was not. merely one of modes 
of life, but was one of the ancient Aryan culture and 
the modern civilisation. As a groat link between the* 
two, he could be a great reconciler. The name of one 
who could bridge the spiritual and the temporal, a» 
well as the East and the West, was bound to pass the* 
connotation of a mere humamst to the connotation ot 
a way of life or an institution that can save the war- 
Weary humanity of today. 

The principle of non-violence which is Gandhiji'* 
greatest contribution i.o the world is nothing which i* 
strictly original, for it has existed in India for centime*. 
But, his originality lay, firstly, in that he applied th» 
principle unlike his ancient and medieval prototypes tO’ 
the political sphere and to inter-group and inter^ 
national relations, and, secondly, in that ba 


ioiget his cympathieB and sacrifices for his fellow empba^i«?ed it against the demoralising influence 
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Western militarism. Thus, he gave to the unarmed 
masses a strength not of bullets and bombs, such 
the mighty -oppi-essors possessed, but the soul-force 
inborn in every human being which the world of today 
has yet to understand and which carried to its logical 
conclusion can abolish war for all time. To return 
force for force is to degrade one?elf to the level ot a 
brute who appreciates strength only in terms of dcatti 
and destruction, while Uu power of non-violence is the 
power of life and of the soul which cannot be enslaved 
or destroyed. It was on th(' basis of this philosophy ot 
non-violence that Gandhiji struggled to free the i'oui 
of India and turn his countrymen who were slaves into 
real men again, their heads raised high and fit to fight 
for their ultimate fulfilment without recourse to 
physical violence. Fear was conquered by soul force, 
and people in India achieved a new dignity born ol 
truth and fearlessness. The free India of today 
aymbolises the triumph of Gandhiji's power of non- 
violence as a practical political weapon ; it also reveals 
the glory of man's roul-force. It was by this soul-force 
that Gandhiji induced thousands to court jail and other 
sacrifices and it is this very force which can still rescue 
tliu present civilisation from its impending doom. 

To Gandhiji belongs the supreme glory of sacrific- 
ing his own life for the fulfilment of his mission, T 
it requires two to create a trouble, and if one stead- 
fastly refuses to be one of the two, there cannot be- 
any quarrel. And, if there is violence from one side, 
the other side can meet it more effectively by refUssing# 
to resist with violence. It is this doctrine, theoretically 
as old as civilisation, which Gandhiji applied to Ihc 
conduct of human affairs, not unlike Buddha who had 
said, “If hatred responds to hatred, when and where 
will hatred end 7” 

It was one of the turning-points in world history 
that Gandhiji chose the path of suffering and sntya- 
ifraha in the cause of justice for his countrymen. He 
had been to South Africa on a professional visit to 
work aa a lawyer in a big case. So far he had only a 
vague idea ox the colour bar and of the disabiliUes 
under which his fellow nationals laboured there. Bui, 
as he journeyed fram Durban to Maritsburg he ex- 
perienced it in all its repulsive brutality. He had a fi**-**^' 
class ticket, yet he was forcibly pushed out of fi'S 
compartment dmply because he was Indian. That was 
^ cold winter night and Gandhiji made the great choice 
of his life while he sat shivering on the open railway 
platform. He could have returned to India, and passed 
his days as a lawyer, but he refused to do so. He chose 
to fight against racial disabilities not by force of arms 
, but by moral force, and thus developed his technique 
of u^agroha which when translated to the larger 
isphere of Indian polities wrought the miracle of ^ 
tranaformadon of a middle class political agitation into 
a mass awakening which ineidcmtally is the biggest 
revolution known to world history. 

• In Gandhiji’s view ffwonii was not merely the eo** 
uf foreign domination. It was the moral regeneration 


of liui pi'oplo. constructive programme was only » 
means td that cud. His Khaddar programme was tfie 
poor peasant’s sulvaticm, Ibr it summed up the * 
reawakening of liis creative genius. His fight against 
iiniouclialjilily and the drink evil was meant to pro- 
mote the inoriil and d'-ru I welfare of the people. His 
edncatioiml ideas reflceled in the Wardha scheme was 
for the cultural roarmamenL of the common people. 
Last, but not the least, the communal unity pro- 
gramme w'liicli he propagated till the last miniUo of 
his life was for the development of a truly si-cular 
state in India. Above all, he sought to make religion 
and prayer a part and parcel of the nation^* life, for fie 
believed that these can not be divorced even from 
politics and that no work, however gro'^t, will really 
prosper unless it has a moral backing. For a complete 
fulfilment of this moral discipline, he inculcated the 
vow of truth, the doririne of Ahimm, the vow ot 
Brafimachar>ya, the vow of the control of the palate, 
the vow of non-ihieving, the vow of SwadeM and 
Khaddar, the vow regarding the untouchables, the vow 
of fearlessness and the vow of national education. 
Tlup, through this all-comprehensive programme of 
Swarajyn, Gandhiji sought to raise politics to the 
dignity of a religion and uplift mankind through an 
(dhicfll and humanitarian revolution. It may be that 
the world is not yet ready for Ibis moral revolution, 
yet it is the richer for having w'itucssed the first appli- 
cation of this moral ideal under modern conditions of 
strife and violence. 

Gandhiji's contribution to Indian politics has been 
as spectacular as it has been momentous. He created 
a general will and made India a nation. He gave it a 
new shape by creating a mass movement which func- 
tioned both horizontally and vertically. To him more 
than to any other single individual may be attributed 
the newly won freedom of India and he hag justly been 
palled the Father of tlm Nation — the great liberator 
of India as a bo of Asia. To him may also be attri- 
buted the great miracle of making his countrymen' 
worthy and capable of tills freedom. His was the word 
which swayed Indiana leiders and India’s masses, and 
it was he who stemmed in a truly heroic fashion the 
tide of communal liale and violence ^iSiat rushed in the 
wake of India’.s partition. His faith in communal unity 
did not falter in the darkest hour of his life. The fast® 
he undertook so often in hia life was a tapasya of the 
highest order for the good of the misguided humanity. 

Statesman and apostle, humanist and Yogi, 
Mahatma Gandhi came and opened up a new path for 
India and the world. The power which he released 
through his life of sacrifice and martyrdom is imperish- 
able. He has tauglt its that the forces of destruction 
will overtake thoge who rely upon them, and that hf® 
and freedom can be ours only if we could revive the 
moral spirit in us. His own autobiography is a wonder- 
ful revelation as to how the moral spirit can triumph 
over the body. Through hia life and also his death, h® 
has .shown us in action the ideal of humanity to come. 



PMNCIPLES OF A GANDHIAN CONSTITUnON FOR INDU 

Bt KHAGENDRA CHANDRA PAL, m.a. 


In thr opinion of Mahatma Gandhi our Swaraj to be 
real must begin at the bottom.^ He believes that every 
village in our country should be a Republic or 
Panchayat having full powers, even those of defending 
itself against the whole world. This does not mean that 
every Wllage in India will bo completely self-sufficient 
and even isolated from the rest of our country or the 
world. In the words of Gandhiji himself : 

“In this structure composed of innumerable 
villages there will be ever widening, ever ascending 
circles. Life will not be a pyramid with the apex 
‘ sustained by the bottom. But it will be an oceanic 
circle whose centre will be the individual always 
ready to perish for the village, the latter ready ^ 
perish for the circle of villages, till at last the whole 
becomes one life composed of individuals, never 
aggressive in their arrogance but ever humble, 
sharing the majesty of the oceanic circle of which 
they arc integral units.”* 

We may be eager to build up for India a constitu- 
tion based on these ideas. But there is a difficulty that 
nowhere in the writings of Mahatma Gandhi do we 
find a complete picture of the position of the village 
in the future constitution of India. During the last^ 
thirty years of his life he was mostly engaged in a life 
and death struggle to make the British quit India, so 
that he found little time to give us that picture. In a 
sense, he had even not the intention to do so. For as 
a Fla tyn grain, he believed : 

fc “I'he very nature of the sciences of Satyagraha 

precludes the student from seeing more than the 
step immediately in front of him.”" 

. Recently in a booklet named Oandhim Constitu- 
tion jor Free India and ]»ublished in January, 194b, 
Principal Shriman Narayan Agarwal made an attempt 
to give some idea as to what Gandhiji had in his mind 
in relation to the future constitution of our country. 
It is iieccssar}' to examine tliis brochure carefully, ior 
Gandhiji *said in a foreword to it tl\at Principal Agarwal 
bad done what for want ol time Gandhiji himself had 
failed to do. “Tliere is nothing in it,” says Gandhiji, 
**which has jarred on me as inconsistent with what 1 
would like to stand for.”* 

The; central theme in the spetrencs and writings of 
Mahatma Gandhi in respect of Swaraj is his passionate 
seal for the restoration of the village republics of 
India. Principal Agarwal has aptly described this idea 
as Villagism'. Gandhiji in his usual mystical way has 

I. Nori/dfi. Jaly 28. 1948. 
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o<ften described his ideal as the realisation of Ramrsiya* 
But what is Ramrajya in our times, when Ramchandra,, 
the illustrious son of Dasaratha, is no more 7 In ^he 
vrords of Gandhiji himself : 

“It can be religiously translated as kingdom of 
God on earth. Politically translated, it is perfect 
democracy in which inequalities based on possession 
and non-possession, colour, race or creed or sex 
vanish. In it land and state belong to the people,, 
justice is prompt, perfect and cheap and, therefore, 
is freedom' of vrorship and of speech and the press- 
all this because of the self-imposed law of moral 
restraint. Such a state must be based on truth sod 
non-violence and must consist of prosperous, happy 
and self-contained villages and village communities. 
An analysis of these words will show that Gandhiji 
has pinned his faith on the high ideals of equality, 
justice, fraternity, truth and non-violence, all to bo 
realised in actual life in the village communities of our 
country. No one can Seriously dispute about the value 
of all these ideals. We have always heard of these- 
ideals from the most ancient days down to the present 
day, though the inevitable imperfections of human 
nature have always put some limits to their realisation 
in actual life. The thing that needs here careful study 
is Gandhiji's insistence on the restoration of the village 
republics of our country 

This villagism surely does not mean medievalism. 
The essential thing about the village life in medieval 
India is generally, though wrongly, supposed to be the 
isolation of the villages from the rest of the country 
and the world. Gandhiji is opposed to this idea of 
isolationism, because this is neither possible not desir- 
able. As Principal Agarwal says : 

“In Gandbiji’s scheme the villages of our coun- 
try should be pro]iorly co-ordinated to the Taluka, 
the District, the Province and the All-India cen^ 
through the Taluka and District Panebsyats, Provin- 
cial Asf5emhlies and the Federal Parliament.”* 
Indeed, if we suppose that Gandhiji accepts tho 
scheme proposed by Principal Agarwal, then we shall 
have to say that according to Gandhiji in his ideal 
constitution for India the President of the lower 
Pancha 3 rat shall be the ex-officio member of the >3text 
liigher Panchayat or Assembly. Thus under this scheme- 
‘ even the President of Ihe All-India Panchayat sW*’ 
be the president of his own village Panchayat ee 
well;”* be shall at the same time be a president of the* 
Taluka, District and Provincial Panchayata. In feot, 
Gandhiji wants to develop on modem lines our villega* 
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which have existed from the prehistoric times in our 
country but are now in a dilapidated condition. This 
foing back to villages is not to become primitive or 
medieval : 

“It is/' as Dr. S. Badhakiishnan has said, “the 
only way to keep up a mode of existence that is 
instinctive to India, that supplied her once with a 
purpose, a faith and a meaning.”* 

It is therefore wron^ to suggest that Gandhi ji 
wants to put the hands of the clock back and take us 
to medieval times. What he wants may be described 
in modem parlance as decentralisation. Though ho 
wants to concentrate most of his attention at the 
present moment to the urgent task of resusciating the 
village republics of India, he is not negligimt about the 
relationship of the villages to the rest of India and, 
indeed, to the whole world. According to Gundhiji, 
there can be no real conflict between the interests of 
the village and those of the country, the world or even 
of the whole universe. All that Gandhiji wants is that 
the basis of our material existence should be the village 
or the locality in which we live and that there wc 
must tiy our best to live a life which is in harmony 
with all the rest in the universe. For practising and 
realising the high ideals of inter-nationaliSm and 
universalism we need not go from one part of the 
world to another. If we really ser/e our neighbours 
and countrymen, we will, in effect, be serving all other 
conceivable interests, for in spite of apparent couflicts 
before our eyes we are living in a universe which 
essentially harmonious. Gandhiji’s patriotism is nnly 
apparently exclusive in the sense that in all humility 
he confines his attention to the land of liis birth. But 
it is really inclusive in the sense that liis Ecrvico is 
not of a competitive or antagonistic nature, for he 
wants to identify himself with everything that lives.” 

There are historical, political, economic, socio- 
logical, military and cultural reasons for this scheme 
of decentralisation. An emphasis upon the local nulo- 
noaiy of the villages and other self-governing institu- 
tions is quite in keeping with the historical traditions 
of ancient India. The institution of local selt- 
govemment, said late Romesh Chandra Dutt, was 
“developed earliest and preserved longest in India 
among all the countries of the earth.”*" The Vedas, the 
Kamayana, the Mahabharata, the Vishniisrariti, the 
Jatakas, the Arthashastra of Kautilya, the Nitisara oi 
Bukracharyya, all make mention of the village 
commonwealths of our country. Megasthenes, the 
Greek traveller, Hieun Tseng and Fa Hien, the 
Chinese travellers, and many other historians have 
spoken very highly of our village systems. Many 
religious and political storms passed over the country 
with the invasions and depredations of the Scythians, 
the Greeks, the Saracens, the Afghans, the Mongolians, 
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the Portuguese, the Dutch, the English, * the French, 
and the Danes, but the rural republics of India 
continued to flourish in our country till the rise 
of t^e East India Company to political power. 

“The independent development of local govern- 
ment,” says Dr. Rad ha Kumud Mookherjee, “pro- 
vided, like the shell of a tortoise, a haven of peace 
where the national culture could draw in for its owo 
safety when the political storm burst over the 
land.'^ 

When, however, the BriLidi Government deli- 
berately introduced the Ryotwari system as against the 
Mahal war! system, a senous death-blow was dealt to 
the corporate life of the village republics. The central- 
isation of all executive and judicial powers in the 
hands of the British bureaucrats only added to the 
speed of the deterioration of the powers and influence 
of the rural functionaries. If, therefore, we try to 
revitalise the rural life in our country’', we will simply 
be following the footsteps laid down for us by the 
history of the last few centuries in our country. 

Many modern political thinkers, including Joad, 
Cole, Hiixloy and Laski, are strongly in favour of 
decentralisation. On the political plane we can easily 
ficcumulale arguments in favour of decentralisation. 
Local needs are better understood by local people than 
by persons living at a distance. In a crowded state of 
modern times the central government can rarely find 
lime enough to discuss all the details of local problems. 
Experiment in new schemes of legalisation, laws relat- 
ing to prohibition, for instance, is possible and effective 
only in a decentralised local area. Local autonomy 
gives colour and vigour to the local people and thus 
adds to their diversity. It also trains people in the art 
of self-government and makes their obedience really 
creative and revivifies their faith in social action. 
Effective decentralisation involves that there will be 
direct election only for the village panchayats and 
indirect election for the rest of the panchayats. The 
scheme of indirect election suggested by Principal; 
Agarwal is that the president of the lower panchayat 
•ihall be the ox-Hofficio member of the next '’■high:;r 
panchayat. This system of election will obviously 
combine llic advantages of both direct and indirect 
election?. It will avoid waste of money, time wid 
energy.* involved in^ direct elections specially in a vast 
country like ours. It will automatically put a check on 
the unhealthy activities of the political parties whieP 
under elections through large constituencies increasingly 
tend to be rigid and crystallised. There will be little 
room foi- corruption and bribery ; for in village 
cleclions personal acquaintance will certainly put these 
thingo at a discount, and in case of all other higher 
assemblies, elections will be mostly in the bands of 
persons of status and responsibility and therefore not 
easily subject to temptations. Under such a scheme we 
are not likely to see those election meetings of 
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times which have been described by Mr. Bernard Shaw 
as : 

‘‘Scandalous and disgusting spectacles at which 
sane and sober men yell senselessly until any dis- 
passionate stranger looking at them would believe 
that he was in a lunatic asylum of exceptionally 
dreadful cases of mental derangement.’*^^ 

Under the scheme, moreover, it will not be difficult 
to secure the responsibility of the representatives to 
iheir constituencies, for each of the constituencies here 
suggested will be very small and therefore capable of 
:jcting, whenever necessary. 

There is also an economic justification for the 
7>rinciplo of decentralised government specially in a- 
country like ours. It is obvious to anybody that large- 
scale production in economics in our times has led to 
large-scale government, that is, to centralised govern- 
ment. If wo want to introduce t!ic principle of small- 
scale production on a cottage industry basis, we will 
he automatically urging for a scheme of decentral- 
isation. India at the present moment has a surplus of 
human energy not fully employed. If we want to fiSve 
t'mployment to all our people in India and Pakistan 
who number 400 millions at present, we cannot poa- 
rfively solve our problem by mechanical large-scale 
iiroduction alone. It has been estimated that there are 
only about 2 million workers employed in the heavy 
iind large-scale industries in our country. If following 
the Bombay planners, we wjintrd to expand, say, ftve 
times the heavy industries in our country, these woiild. 
give employment to only about 10 million people. But 
what about the remaining 390 millions ? All of them 
cannot be farmers, for this would mean an excessive 
subdivision of land ; and only a small addition can be 
made to the professional class. Even the farmers 
<»!ir countiy are not fully employed; they are badly in 
need of supplementary industries lo add to their small 
incomes. All this leads us to the inevitable conclusion 
that however much we may like lo develop heavy or 
•“key” industries, for the present, at least, we must 
concentrate our attention to the principle and policy 
•of cottage-industrialisation and consequent decentral- 
isation. Even Oandhiji does not seem to be entirely 
against the principle of large-scale production in spite 
of its obvious evils of meebnnisnlion. To the question 
whether cottage industries and la^ge-scale production 
can be harraonised, he said : 

“Yes, if they are planned so as to help the 
villages. Key industries, industries which the nation 
needs, may be centralised. Und^^r my scheme nothing 
will be allowed to be produced by cities which can 
equally be produced by the villages. The proper 
function of cities is to /erve as clearing houses for 
village products."” 

‘‘Mechanisation," says Oandhiji, ‘*is good when 
hands are too few for the work intended to be 
accomplished. It ia an evil when there are more 
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hands than required for the work, as is the case in 
India."** 

Gandhiji, tlierefore, is not wholly opposc<l to the 
principle of large-scale production, What he emphasises 
is that the present circumstances in India want us to 
concentrate more of our attention and energies to the 
development of cottage industries. 

There are other aiguments also in favour of 
cottage industries. 

"A product," says Henry Ford, "that is used all 
over the country ought to be made all over the 
country to save transportation and to distribute 
buying power more evenly."” 

Besides, we can easily .see that ‘‘.small units capable 
of diversified production and quick adaptation are more 
economical than largo units,"” It may also be remem- 
bered that uncontrolled large-scale production in ita 
search for axternal markets creates consciously or un- 
consciously an atmosphere for war whicli means huge 
loss for the whole human race. 

From, the point of view of the defence of India 
also we can make out a case for principle of decentral- 
isation. If the national ofonomy is wholly based on 
centralised industries, its dislocation can be easily 
brought about by means of air-bombing by any enemy. 
The defence of China against Japanese aggression was 
greatly helped by her industrial co-operatives whiah 
made almost all the Chinese villages self-sufficient in 
regard the necessities of life by spreading a network 
of cottage-industries all over China. 

We must not also neglect the cultural and socio- 
logical sides of decentrali.sation. The principle ot 
decentralisation will encourage the virtues of simplicity, 
humanity and sanctity of labour. Those among us wh.o 
do not like the complexities of modem city-life will 
find a suitable atmosphere in the decentralised villages 
where they may pursue the spiritual ideal of simple 
living and high thinking. And, needless to say, we must 
have some among us who like Prof. Einstein will sumly 
say, "Possession, out- ward success, publicity, luxury — ^to 
me those have always been contemptible."” Village 
life with its simplicity can also give a deeper oppor- 
tunity of coming into very intimate contact with one’s 
neighbours and this will greatly help the spirit of 
humanity in us. Sanctity of physical labour is 
emphasised by the scheme of decentralised cottage 
industries and it cannot be denied that this emphasid 
is a great necessity in our. country. The principle of 
decentralisation will also train us in the virtue of non- 
violence. Non-violence essentially means love, n 
capacity to feel for others, and thus develop a wilP 
whiith is in fact a general will looking to the common 
good of all. Simplicity, respect for human lives and 
sanctity of physical labour which will be emphasised 
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in our small village republics may go a loug way. to 
teach us the principle of non-violence. 

Under Gandhiji’s scheme of decentralisation 
shall have fronii the sociological point of view open-air 
rural life in place of modem congested cities. Tlie busy 
and noisy life in the cities often causes a seriouB strain 
upon our nerves and may even lead to a complete 
breakdown of health. To prevent such things we must 
develop our tillages whore villagers will live in peaceful 
and health-giving circumstances and which urban 
people may occasionally visit to gain joy and vigour. 

These are the general arguments in favour 
tlie scheme of decentralisation sugge.sted by Princi)>.il 
Agarwal. But anyone can easily see that deccniral- 
iKition by itself will not do. Unless decentralisation is 
supplemented by a corresponding scheme of central- 
isation^ it may easily degenerate into disintegration. It . 
there are historical, political, economic, military, 
cultural and sociological reasons for decentralisation, 
it can also be seriously urged for similar reasons that 
there is also a good c^se for centralisation. The 
historical argument in favoui of decent.! on is 
easily over-done. It means in effect that ansc wc 
had .some things in the past, we should havt the same 
things in the present. But, in fact, new circumstances 
may require new things. In these days of wide and 
rapid communication, when scientific discoveries have 
enabled u« to run over the land, swim through the seas 
and fly through skies, to urge the simple case oi 
decentralisation without a corresponding scheme ut ^ 
centralisation is to fight for the lost cause. 

Decentralisation may mean loss of uniformity 
legislation which is tio less useful than diversity to be 
encouraged by the piinciple of decentralisation. J here 
is also an economic case for centralisation, Scioufific 
discoveries lead to world-wide communicDtion*^. 
world-wide communications lead to world-wide trade, 
and world-wide trade leads to world-widc government. 
This is the inevitable s irites of the 20th century. Ae* 
soon as you accept large-scale industries, — and 
Gandhiji even does not propose their total rejection, 
—we must also accept large-scale government, that is 
centralisation. 

The militaiy reason for centr .lisation U perhaps 
the most important. India as an independent state must 
have an army, an airforce and a navy. Even Gandhijj, 
yie Buprexne visionary had to bo a supreme realist and 
a practical idealist in this respeet. As Gandhiji says : 

“Alas I in my Swaraj of today there is a room 
for soldiers . . . under l^araj you and I shall have 
a disciplined, intelligent, educate police force 
would keep order withm and fight raiders from with- 
out, if by that time 1 or some one else does not 
show a better way of dealing with either.**” 

If this Indian defence is to be strong, it must be 
united and, therefore, centralised,— an argument which 
prompt^ many of us to hesitate to accept up to the 
last moment the Muslim League demand of Pakistan, 
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involving li division of India into two * stato'=; with 
separate arrangements for defence. 

Again, if we waur to enrich our local culture, we 
must have ingredients of it, nut only from the different 
parts of our own country, but also from other parts of 
the world. There is also a sociological side for central- 
isation in tliis that if we want to improve human 
breed, there should be marriitgeB not only between 
persons of different ca.sles but also of localities, 
religions and nationalilieg. 

All this is sufficient to show that while pleading 
for the new theory of villagism we must not over- 
emphasise its value, nor give only one-sided arguments. 
When wc W'ant decentralisation and give arguments in 
favour of it we should be careful enough not to forget 
the necessity of centralisation and the arguments m 
favour of that. Life is not full unless it is centralised 
in certain respects and decentralised in certain other 
respects. 

If the position of the village in the nrvv Indian 
state is properly undersiood, 1 might now give a- 
short description of the organisation and functions ot 
the village republics as described by Principal Agarwal 
in his booklet Oandkian Constitution for Free India. 
There will be in every village or a group of small^ 
neighbouring villages, a panchayat, ordinarily, of five‘ 
persons elected for a term of three years and doing all 
the legislative, executive and judicial business of the 
locality, with the help of the village officers. Its 
»main functions will relate to education, recreation, 
protection, agriculture, industries, trade and commerce, 
Manitaiion and medical relief, justice, finance and 
taxation. It will run a primary or lower basic school 
through the medium of a productive craft, maintain a 
library and a reading room and run a night school 
for adults. It will encourage folk songs, folk dance, and 
folk theatre, maintain a gymnasium, and a playing 
field, and arrange exhibitions and fairs. For the pur- 
po.^ of defending the village republic from thieves, 
robbers and other criminals and wild animals, the* 
village authorities must maintain village guardians a.nd 
impart regular training to all citizens in the technique 
of iSatyagraha or non-violent resistance and defence. 
The village government will pay most of its attention 
In the smooth running of agricultural and industrial 
aclivities of the vfflage, making proper arrangements 
for irrigation, consolidation of holdings and co- 
ot >ora five farming, supplying seeds and implements, 
ch>*cking soil erosion and reclaiming waste land, assess- 
ing rent of each agricultural plot and collecting it from 
the landholders, reviewing, scrutinising and if necessary, 
scaling down the debts and regulating their rates of 
interest, organising the production of IChadi and other 
village industries, running a co-operative dairy and o 
village tannery, organising co-operative marketing of 
village products and co-operative consameisP sodelies, 
supervising the imports and exports of the vfOage/ 
maintaining co-operative godowns and running the 
village banks. The sanitary and medical department of 
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4}he village republic shajld take charge of the drainage 
system, prevent public nuisances, check the spread 
■epidcpiics, make arrangements for pure drinking water 
and maintain a village hospital and maternity home. 
TThe village republic must provide cheap and speedy 
justice to villagers and make arrangements for Iree 
Hegal aid and information. For^ doing all these things 
money will be neceasarv and for this taxes may be 
imposed and donations encouraged. 

To co-ordinate the social, economic and political 
activities of the villages there will be the Taluka 
Panchayats, the District Panchayats, the Provincial 
Panchayata, and the All-India Panchayat in succession. 
These authorities may do many other functions suit- 
able to the locality. In the urban areas there may be 
Municipal Panchayats, subdivided into ward pnn- 
chayats. The status and functions of the Municipal 
Panchayats may be similar to those of the District 
Panchayats. The functions of the higher bodies should 
be advisory and not mandatory, and restricted 
guiding, advising and supervising and not commanding 
the lower Panchayats. So far there is no difficulty 
the suggestions of Principal Agarwal. He aims at a five» 
tier constitution with the villages, Talukaa, Districts, 
Provinces and the All-India centre as the respective 
units. This is somewhat rimilar to the three-tier 
constitution suggested by the Cabinet Mission in their 
atatemeat of May 16, IM6 for the pKwinces, the 
groups and the All-India centre. But when he goes on 
to suggest that “the president of the lower Panchayats 
shall be the ex-olBIcio member of the next higher 
Panchayat,*”* that “even the president of the All-India 
Panchayat shall be the president of his own village 
Panchayat as well.’*" and that the All-India President 
“shall at the same time, be a member or president of 
ithe Taluka, District and Provincial Panchavatis,**® 1 
do not think that we should accept his contentions. It 
•ought to be obvious that it is physically imposable for 
one man to be in charge of so many official posts if he 
’ wants to do the proper duties of his position ; and 
if any one does occupy them, pressure of duties here, 
there and everywhere may simply make him fly from 
•one part of the country to another. 

I would suggest that the proper method would 
have been for the lower Panchay|t to elect a special 
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representative to represent its interests to the 6^ 
higher body. This representative will be in the position 
of an ambassador of a smaller state to a higher state, 
though every village, Taluka, District, and Province 
may, whenever necessary, send its representatives to 
similar bodies in other parts of the counli^ on a 
footing of equality. 

I hope many will agree that the principles here 
suggested repre.^ent vital improvements over the 
constitutions that are in existence today in different 
parts of the world. I may here emphasise three 
important aspects in respect to which our principles 
differ from those in other countries. First, our emphasis 
is on decentralisation or villagism while others emphasise 
centralisation or nationalism. Secondly, we suggest a 
modification in the modem theory of federalism, for 
while simple federalism implies what may be called a 
two-tier constitution we are thinking in terms of a five, 
tier constitution. Thirdly, under the constitution that 
we have suggested we are not likely to see the evils of 
the modern party system, such as, one-sided propaganda 
during elections, opposition to the policies of the 
government for the sake of opposition itself, inelusion 
of able and important men from the government on 
account of their belonging to a different political party, 
etc. This third aspect need to be emphasised because 
party organisations are becoming increasingly rigid and 
even violently conflicting, so much so that members 
of the administrative and judicial services are definitely 
prohibited from having any connexion with any 
political parties. Under our scheme the situation would 
be completing otherwise. Needless to say there is 
our scheme no trace of a suggestion in favour of the 
Communist doctrine of the dictatorship of a ringle 
political party. But we arc also no supporter of the 
Anglo-Saxon model of politics ’ in which there w 
opposition for the sake of opposition itseU. 

1 have hero given a short idea of a constitution for 
India drawn Mp from the bottom. I know that there 
is almost no chance of this idea being immediately 
accepted by our present constitution-makers, though 
most of them often speak so much in the name ot 
Mahatma Gandhi, who, in fact, is the main inspirer of 
this ideal. However let us try our best to popularise 
the cause. A day may come when the whole country, 
nay, the whole world may be eager to accept this basis 
of an ideal constitution based on the Oano^an Ideaft 
of 'truth and non-violence* 
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ins£ ttOVAL ACAD£BtY £XHlBtltON OF INDIAN ARt 

By Pbof. O. C. OANGMJLY 


Thf Royal Academy of London^ the official British 
institute for the dii^lay of the visual art(^ devoted its 
Annual Winter Show to a comprehensive Exhibition ot 
Indian Art lent by the Indian and Pakistan Qovern- 
ments. By the co-operation of a British Committee 
appointed by the Royal Academy and a Committee 
Indian experts appointed by tlie Indian Education 
Department, presided over by the Hon'ble Mrs. 
Sarojini Naidu, valuable monuments of old Indian 
sculpture and masterpieces of Indian pc^inting from 
public and private collccl ions were chosen and lent lor 
the Exhibition which was opened in London on the 
19th November, 1947. Though the India Society, 
London, has occasionally arranged for Exhibitions ol 
Indian Art, principally representing modern Indian 
painting in iu various phases, nothing like a really 
representative show of ancient Indian Art in all its 
phases and schools had been attempted before. And 
from various points of view, the recent Exhibition 
sponsored by the Royal Academy has been of great 
interest and significance. 

The Exhibition has almost synchronised with 
Indian Independence and the cessation of British 
Dominion in India. The history of the cultural 
relationship between India and England is a doleful 
story of tragic significance. Throughout the long period 
of about two centuries, the relationship between the 
two great nations has been one of ruthless political 
domination and. sordid commercial exploitation which 
haa not only worked out the systematic economic ruin 
India, but a slow but sure strangulation of Indian {urt, 
mlture, and civilisation. No serious attempt had been 
made, at any time, during this period of subjection, to 
foster the growth and development of Indian arts >»ncl 
srafts, the traditions of which cover an uninterrupted 
period of about five thousand years, and the flow of 
ivhich stops abruptly from the date of the establish- 
ment of the British nile in India. The British rulers 
uid musionaries^ no doubt, to further their own ends, 
^ad given to India various , educational institutions, 
public and private, yrhich have quickened interest, on 
the part of Indians, in English language and literature, 
md through the latter, knowledge of European culture 
md civilisation bad spr<.ad in- India, hitherto wholly 
engrossed in her own traditional' culture and philosophy 
)f life. Indians have assimilated the best lessons ot 
Suglisfa literature if not of Eni^ish culture, in a*man- ' 
W, unprecedented in the history Of. any other non- 
3!iigliiAi<<g^1ang people ,in any part o| the world, 'rhe 
whieh Indian nationals had dWeloped io 
SntfMbt literatum and eulturb, bad ha^ly been reoi-: 
ated fay oidtdred These dntk clouds 


are relieved by the tiny lamps that three Englishmen 
lighted to explore the hitherto unknown but extensive 
continent of Indian art and culture, generally ignored 
and disdained by the average Britisher iu India, armed 
in his racial arrogance winch engendered the belief tliat 
India had nothing to offer in the sphere of culture 
ivorth his serious attention. The tiiree Englishmen who 
shed their racial prejudices to focus their atlention on 
an unbiased study of Indian culture, are glorious names 
which elevate the cultural relationship to a respectable 
level — Sir William Jones, the founder of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, E. B. Ilavell, the great EnglitJh 
champion of Indku Art, and Sir John Woodroffe, the 
most /sympathetic exponent of the basic tenets of 
Indian life and philo£$ophy and one of the founders ot 
the Indian Society of Oriental Art.. Two other names 
deserve honourable mention in this connection, the 
late Sister Nivedita (Mrs. Margaret Noble) and Dr. 
James H. Cousins, whoso deep and abiding interest lu 
Indian Art have made valuable contributions towards 
a mutual cultural exchange, loading to a sympathetic 
enderstanding and an^misul of the achievement of 
Indians in the domain of the visual artd. ,, 

Various French and Dutch publications, during the 
last thirty years, have recorded the appreciation of the 
merits of Cambodian, Siamese and Indo-Javaiiese Art 
on the part of French savants and connoisEteurs, but 
the continental Art of India, the source and pivot of 
its colonial branches, had noi received adequate atten- 
tion on the part of European connoisseurs. And one w 
tempted to refer in this connection to the interesting 
fact that an almost contemporary appreciation ■o* 
Indian Moghul painting by Queen Maria Theresa ot 
Austria is on record in the decoration of her Schonbrun 
Palace, a room of which was covered with a scries of 
Moghul miniatures imported from India. To this ^ 
recent parallel is afforded by the decoration of the 
India Office in London by a group of contemporary 
Indian painters. 

Anyhow, the recent exhibition organised by the 
Royal Academy is the first serious tribute paid to the 
merits of Indian Art, hitherto ignored or denied by a 
group of Britidl archaeologists and antiquarians iit 
India, unable . to sh^d their racial prejudicei ancl 
somewhaA^^ obsessed by their exaggerated belief in the 
Greeo-BonuiA standards in Art, which prevented an un- 
biased understanffipg and appreciation of the highly 
original qualities imd merits of Indian Art, which E. B. 
Havell ehampiohed throughout his life. 

Ibe most typical of the English attitude towards 
Indian Art is record^ in the tirade of John Ruskin. in 
the insult offered to the of the Buddha by Sir 
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George Birdwood, the Victorian '‘authority” on Indian 
Art, and in the apathy and the positive distaste of 
Indian Art admitted by Roger Fry, the foremost 
English critic, in his Last Lectwes, 

Sucii being the doletul history of English under- 
standing of Indian Art, one is naturally curious to ask: 
Has there been a change of heart conducive to an un- 
biased appreciation of India's aesthetic achievement r 
The reactions to this magnificent display of Indian 
masterpieces can be most conveniently judged from 
the extracts from criticisms which appeared in ttie 
London Press, some of which are sot forth below : 

“The sculpture is inevitably disappointing. Reft 
from its architectural background, most of it on a 
very small scale, it would have stood more concen- 
trated grouping than it has received, and it is little 
helped by a background wiiich fails to show it up. 
Even In its own surroundings and seen on the scale 
. of Ellora, Madura, or Seven Pagodas, Indian 
BOulpt.urc is not easy to appreciate, probably 
because it is impersonal in style, and the indivi- 
duality one looks for in European sculpture is sup- 
pressed here and subordinated to an abstraction. 
Indian sculpture bears perhaps to European much 
the same relationship as the ballet bears to the 
drama ; it is generalized, and individuality is 
absent.” (Nature, London). 

“Prominent among representative pieces in the 
exhibition is the head of a horse from Konarak, in 
Oiissu, that shows the Indian genius for creating 
ihreo-dimensional fonns. But perhaps the chief 
glory of this period are the bronzes, the average 
quality of wmch at the exhibition, is, if possible, 
superior to that of the stone sculpture. Foremost 
among them is a Dancing Siva from Madras 
Museum, undoubtedly, the finest bronse fTOin< Asia, 
and some think in all the world, a supreme example 
of tile rhythm and vitality that make tlie greatness 
of all Indian sculpture.” (Broadcast it* the 
Far Eastern (Service). 

In course of an appreciative review of the Indian 
paintings, Basil Gray is led to comment on a late but 
charming drawing from Orissa, which is worth quoting : 

“I suggest (bat tlie painting at the Royal 
Academy should not be thought of as the poor 
descendant of the classic wall-paintings, but as a 
new school with a vision and content unique in 
history, revealing fresh achievements of the spirit of 
man.” {The Listener, London)^ 

The comments of F. G. Mories are in many res- 
pects remarkable and worth quoting : 

“The exhibition now on view at Burlington 
House is in many respects the most impressive wow 
I have ever seen. It is awesome by its dignify ; a 
dignity which appears to bo the outcome of a pro- 
longed religious esetasy and the slow evolution of 
a deep-rooted tradition. Sculpture at its beet, here 
it is superlative, lacking the wide chromatic ecale 
of painting, has to make its appeal through pure 


form, and form as it appeals to me in these tndiah 
masterpieces is severe. The word “severe” meant 
originalJy to the Greeks worshipful, and surely we 
are bound to feel the clement of worsihip conveyed 
by these images of gods, prophets and pietists where 
such are depicted. . . . For us of the Occident 
these oriental and sacred figures cannot have the 
religious appeal they had to those for whom they 
were made. Nevertheless we may sympathise even 
•when our sympathies are not the same : the un- 
familiar by meditation awakens in us the family 
feeling inherent in mankind. To a Christian conti- 
nent, with its itiligious roots in the East, the dis- 
parity is not BO great as may at first appear. How- 
ever that may be, the permanent interest to art- 
lovers is the aesthetic, and in this Indian Exhibition 
there is a volume of work so rich in artistic content 
that ineny visits will be necessary to those people 
who want to assimilate it at all.” {The Schoolmaster 
and Woman Teacher's Chronicle). 

Stuart feiinmonds has made very piquant comments 
which we quote : 

“The bronzes typify tlie intMediblc vitalitv ot 
Indian Sculpture. These anonymous craftsmen, even 
where restrained by strict iconographical conven- 
tions, were yet free to draw upon life for their 
rbythniH. For them the laws of sculpture, paintiug, 
music, and the dance were directed to warns a single 
end. They worked with unequalled grace and light- 
ness of touch, and by remembering the flesh and 
blood of the living being, they achieved, while 
working at their reJigio-symbolic figures, that 
mysterious sense of life which marks off the true 
work of art from the work of the intellect alone.” 
(Isis, Oxford). 

Sir Richard Winstedt, Vice-Chairman of the Royal 
Academy Exhibition, has said ; 

“I think Britain has a lesson to learn from 
Indian Art.” 

Mr. Notd Baker, Secretary of State for Common- 
wealth Relations, has made certain remarks which 
pregnant witli meaning : 

“British people have a new and vivid interest 
in India and Pakistan which they have never had 
before. The exhibition would be one factor in help- 
ing them to get back to a saner conception of what 
human life is for. Contingents must work in a &aw 
relationship of freedom, equality and co-operation 
if civilization were to be saved and mankind givsn 
the destiny it ought to have.” 

A writer in the Qreat Britain and the East has 
remarked : 

* « 

“Full appreciation of India's cultural heritage 
by the Indians themselves has not always been ^ 
apparent in the turbulent history of that mighty 
sub-oontinent. Today, however, there is a new 
awakening-^not only by the peoples of India, but 
by the peoples of the West— to the glories of Indiana 
arts, and this re-valuation must be carefiUfr 
fostered and preserved at all obUta.** 



MAHARANA PRATAP SINGff 

^By Prof. S. K. BANERJEE, m.a. 


Raka Pbatap Singh, the eldest son of Rana Udai 
Singh by his first wife, was probably bom in the fort 
of Kumbhilmir in 1540 A.D. During the life-time ot 
hk father, Pratap had no opportunity of displaying 
the manly qualities which became prominent in his 
later career. His father who was a slave to his 
youngest queen, selected Jagamala, the step-brother 
of Pratap, as his heir to the throne. Like Sher Shah, 
Pratap was neglected by bis father and despised by 
his step-mother and so he was thrown on his own 
resources in his youth. But fortunately, Pratap had 
admirers and supporten?, especially his mothier’s 
relatives who were not ready to see Jagamala on 
the throne of Chitore at a time when the perils ot 
the kingdom demandiKl a strong man at the helm 
of the State. • 

After the demise of Rana TTdai Singh, though 
Jagamala sat on the throne of Chitorc for a lew 
hours, the Sardars placed Pratap on the throne on 
26tli February, 1672. 

After his accession to the throne Pratap turned 
his attention to I he internal organisatiou of the 
empire. Ho knew that the trial of strength with 
Akbar was inevitable ; but he should get time. 
Fortunately Akbar w^as engaged in the Guzrat 
campaigns and so he was allowed much-needed 
respite. Akbar wanted to secure the submission ot 
Pratap without, appealing to arms and that was why 
he sent Kumar Man Singh, and Raja Bhagawan Das 
to Udaipur to persuade Pratap to acknowledge his 
supremacy. Pratap was not less shrewd than his rival 
and he played his cards well. He entertained his guests 
and by shrewd diplomacy he was able to make Akbar 
believe his good and friendly intentions. During this 
time he did not remain idle but was preparing himselt 
for the coming storm. He knew that the evil day tliat 
was to come, was not far off. He at once took steps 
to organise his Government and devised regulationH to 
make his army more efficient and better equipped. ■ti<‘ 
repaired and strengthened the fortresses and decided 
like Shivaji to adopt guerilla warfare against the 
Mughals. 

, Akbar who was a strong annexationist, and was 
the embodiment of the political principle preached by 
Knutilya — ^^Whoever is superior in power shall wage 
a war”— could not endure the existence of a strong 
independent kingdom in Mew^gr. He knew that the 
Rajput Chiefs who" had been deprived of their in- 
dependence sullenly brooded over their losses and 
they were ready to spring at the smallest opening for 
revolt. Honour and prestige of the empire demanded 
that the picture of independence should be wiped off 
from the memory of the jteiputs. In other woids, the 
Crown of Mewar— the symbol of Riajput independence 
—must kiss the feet of the Mughal* emperor. Dr. V. A. 
Smith pute in a nutehell thp cosws heUi : 

patriotism w«i his cifenee. Akbar 
had won over most of the $Uipx% (^ftains by hia 


astutii policy and could not endure independent 
attitude nssumed by the Rana, who must be broken 
if he would not bend like his fellows.”^ 

Akbar was determined to destroy Pratap, but 
Pratap was not the mar. to fail or falter in the face 
of difficulties and in grim earnestness he set himself to 
the task of dealing with the situation in a bold and 
decisive manner. He resolved to uphold the honour and 
dignity of hia house by aacrifieing himself in the 
service of his Motherland. 

In 1575, Akbar sent Man Singh and Asaf Khan 
against Rana Pratap. They arrived at the pass of 
Haldighat where the Rajputs and the Mughals were to 
engage one another in a death grapple. The Rana came 
out of. the mqpntains with his followers and caused the 
Rajput.»a on the Mughal side to flee away like a flock 
of sheep. The battle — a ferocious hand to hand struggle 
— laged from early morning to midday ending with the 
defeat of the Rana. Pratap retreated into the hills but the 
Mughals did not venture to pursue him.* The battle 
•of Haldighat like the battle of Thermopylae was one 
of the few events in history in which defeat was more 
Klorioiia thai#victory and Rana Pratap immortalised 
his name by fighting against the overwhelming number 
of the Mughal army. 

Praia p’s spirit was not damped by the defeat. -He 
detected his mistakes ; he changed hist tactics nnd 
Mecided not to fight fatte to face with the Mughals. Ho 
fortified every pass of the Aravalli and these were 
entrusted to the Bhills. Then the hide and seek game 
was started between the Rajputs and the Mughals and 
the latter being harassed by the Rana’s army left 
Mewar. Akbar could not conquer Mewar even by 
sending three expeditions in a year. In the next year 
(1577) Akbar made vast preparations to humble the 
pride of the Rana and Abul Fazl records that Shah Ba» 
Khan was appointed to command the force and the 
execution of the task was committed to him.-,* The 
Mughals captured Kumbhilmir and ranscaked Udaipur 
and Gogundn, but Pratap did not bond. Shah Bax 
Khan being tired and disgusted left Mewar. After the 
dparturr of Shah Baz Khan, Pratap recaptured most nf 
his places. Akbar sei^ two other expeditions against the 
Rana, one in 1578 under Shah Baz Khan and another 
in 1684 under Jagannath Kachchhavaha, but to no 
ptirpose. Pratap soon -recovered all Mewar except 
Chitore and Mandalgarh and spent his last 11 years 
in peace and tranquillity. He breathed his last in 1696. 

Tod in hia book, AnnnUt of Rajasthan, has recorded 
many incidents, to wit : Sakta Singh was rebuked by 
Prince Selim in the Mughal camp after the battle ol 
Haldighat ; Pratap Singh was reduced to a state of 
abject misery to such an extent that he had to take 
shelter with the Bhils and once Pratap esepressed his 


1. Akhar, lAe Crwi HvirAtff. p. 1B1. 

2. TrtfnitsdEAA af U. p. 339. 

3. Mtimsmt. YM. lO. p* m. x 
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desire for entering into a subordinate alliance with 
Mugbals when a wild cat made off wiili the grass cake, 
kept for his belly-pinched daughter ; but these are 
nothing but oock and bull stories, Selim at the time of 
the battle of Haldigbat was a boy of six years and so 
it is quite impossible that he could then rebuke Sakta 
Singh. As, regards the second incident, it may be said 
that even in his worst days Pratap was the master ot 
the territory extending from Kumbhilmir in the Nortn 
to Wrishavpur in the South (about 90 miles) and from 
Devari in the East to Sirohi in the West — about 70 
miles. This area was fertile and so there is no reason 
to think that Pratap’s family had to live on grass. 
Pratap swore, say^ Tod, that so long as Chitorc would 
not be recovered he and his descendants would not 
take meal on gold and silver plates, wou||l pass nights 
on grass and would wear beards. Gouri Sankar Ojha 
opines that those arc invented stories. The present 
fashion of wearing beards and whiskers among the 
Kajputs dates from the time of Farukshiyar and not 
earlier.* Ranas of Udaipur never keep grass under their 
bed. 

Rana Pratap’s reign, full of strenuous activities 
extending over a period of 20 3'ears, is Ihiique in the 
annals of Rajputaiia. 

. “Hud Mewar” say<i Tod, “posssessed her Thucy- 
dides or her Xenophon, neither the wars of the 
Peloponnesus nor the retreat of the ten thousand 
would have yielded more diversified incidents for 
the historic muse than the deeds of this brilliant 
reign amid the many vieissitudes of Mewar.” 

Pratap Singh was born in an aristocratic family of 
Rajputana and was of noble descent on both sides. 
His was a full stature of growth and manhood which 
was tall^ stout and well-proportioned ; commanding 
was his figure. He stood as the finest example of mens 
tana in corpore sano. He fought many battles but it 
is sidd that he had no sign of wounds in his body. 

Pratap Singh was one of the greatest personalities 
of medieval India. He was the embodiment of the 
.spirit of Rajput independence. He had before him the 
heroic deeds of his ancestors who had held aloft in 
their time the banner of freedom and so while his 
fellow prince “vied with one another in promoting the 
glory of the empire,” he vowed, in the words of the 
bard, “to make his mother’s milk* resplendent.” The 
be-all and ond-all of his life was to preserve the 
honour and prestige of his raoc. But fhis was not an 
easy task because he had to measure his sword with 
Akbar who in the words of Dr. V. A- Smith, at this 
time, ”was the most powerful in the world . . • and 
was immeasurably the richest monarch on the face of 
the earth.* But nothing could daunt h^s heart. The 
strength of his purpose made him steady like a rock 
unsh^en by winds. All attempts of Akbar foiled before 
the grim determination of Pratap and the latter per- 
formed hia sacred duty by planting the tree of freedom 
in Mewaiv Be gave the freedom-loving RajpOti 
a Vut m, a* 990 
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independence and appeared to his countrymen as th^ 
star of a bright hope before wlw)m all dark and ugly 
shadows vanished away. 

His personal magnetism was great which enlivened 
his followers and made them cheerfully perform their 
heavy duties. His patriotism and self-sacrifice helped 
Mewar to regain that moral supremacy over Rajputana 
which she had lost at the battle of Khanwah where 
Rana Sangram Singh was defeated by Babar. It was 
the strength and vigour which he injected into the Ide 
of his countrymen that defied the might of Akbar. His 
unselfish patriotism strengthened the Rajputs at homo 
by swelling the tide of common sentiment and patriotic 
fraternity in the bosom of every individual citizen of 
Mewar. The great Hmdu-awakening which destroyed 
the vitality of the Mughal Empire in the 17th century 
was to a great extent the result of Pratap’s work. He 
stands in the same political relation to Rana Raj 
8ingha os Philip of Macedun is to Alexander. 

Rana Pratap was a hard-working ruler and the 
trials and adventures of his life had strengthened every 
fibre of his body and developed in him- the qualities 
of patience, oour.age and self-reliance. His indefatigable 
industry and minute attention to details arc well 
worthy of a Shivaji or a Peter. 

Pratap was a king, init he never played the king. 
He did not consider it injra dignitatem to work with 
his soldiers. He did not hold the throne for personal 
enjoyment and luxuries but he cherished a lofty ideal 
of kingship. If the Grand Monarch Louis XIV claimed, 
“I am the State”, Pratap like Alfred and Frederick the 
Great said : ”I am the first servant of the State” He 
was a real shepherd of his people. Like Shcr Shah he 
followed the maxim that “it behoves the great to he 
alwayi active.” 

Pratap Singh was a statesman of no mean order. 
The task of a statesman “is not merely to envisage a 
great purpose but also to see bow far his resources can 
cany him.” Pratap had the gift of grasping quickly the 
possibilities of situation and he knew his limitations* 

He was a great soldier and in his campaigns there 
was a rare union of caution and enterprise. Tbou|fik he 
had to wage wars in order to realise his aims, yet he 
was not a man of cruel nature or of blood-thirsty 
temperament. His chivalry and kindness to the women 
of Khankhanan Abdur !^him (as related by Bajpqt 
historians) were not unworthy of an Alexander. 

The name of Pratap is a household word today 
not only in Rajputana but also all over India. So long 
as the freedom-loving people of the world will worship, 
the patriots, the name of Pratap will remain shining 
like a star. He was a patriot of unequalled integrity 
and brilliance, a man of the people, full of fire 9^ 
daring who infused thousands with electric throbs ot 
tmof patriae riiat were in his soul. His oaieer wiB in- 
stil hope and enthuaiaBm into the hearts of Indian 
patriotB ihd lhako them cheerfully perform their eoered* 
duties Wtthdui Mling M iiltsring Wore a lermldaWn 
enemy. - 



NATUB£*S MOST AMAONG ANIMAL 
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Elephamta Lave from time immemorial excited great 
and popular interest, always unsurpassed by the interest 
aroused by other animals. Among the many wild 
animals of the world, that which after capture turns out 
to be very useful to man, is the elephant. Both in times 
of peace and war, elephants have been known to bo 
willing workers. The elephant has always been one ot 
the wonders of the world, amazing in its aspect and full 
of delightful and surprising qualities alike of the head 
and the heart. The rrmarkable degree of intelligence it 
possesses and its huge size and conformation have won 
for the elqihant an exalted position. 

History eloquently testifies to the part played by 
elephants in war. Hasdrubal is said to have used 
elephants driven by Indian, mahouta at the battle of the 
PanormoH in 251 B.C. In the Second Punic War, 
Hannibal and Hasdrubal both made great use of the 
elephants. It ia recorded that at the battle of Raphia 
the Libyan elephants of Ptolemy failed against the 
Indian beasts of Antiochos. Hannibal’s army which 
forced its way through the mighty Alp.s had a number 
of war elephants. The ancient Cnrthagenians used war 
elephants in many of their battles. Greek historians 
speak of Indians os accomplished masters in the nrt 
of capture and training of wdld elephants. The miracle , 
of domesticating the elephant was first achieved by the 
people of India. 

The ivfo di^inct sftecies of elephants existing at 
the present time are the Indian and the African. The 
Indian elephant is easily distinguished from its African 
brother by the size and shape of its ears, the ears of 
the African elephant being four to five times bigger 
than those of Ae Indian and sail-like in appearance. 
The African elephant has fewer enamel plates in ite 
molars and has a rounded skull like that of the ancient 
mastadon. The Indian elephant has complex teeth. Its 
forehead is marked by a depression or valley, separat- 
ing the two rounded knob-like projections which part 
along the middle line. The Indian elephant is more 
attractive in appearance, and more useful to man. 

Elephant carvings in Indian temples have won 
cgmpetent appreciation from art critics and naturalists. 
Elephants have an immense hold on the affections of 
the people of India. The Hindu God Ganesa or 
Ganapati ia elephant-headed. He is invoked at the out- 
set in all ceremonies and enterprises. The elephant is 
the famous and favourite vahana .of Indra, the Lord of 
all Devos. According to Hindu mythology which is 
most colourful, Lord Indra rides on the back of his 
white elephsut, named Airavata, which has four tasks 
a pair on eadi side. As such the elephant is regarded 
as a sacred animal. An ancient Hindu belief based on 
dke sefjptiires is that the eiijit soffiers of the earth are 
torn* % sA^hiiMi loiaw9 the dahtodiisg* 
mkm 


Of all the animals in Travancore the most 
characteristic and the oldest is the elephant which u 
also the undisputed masier of the forests. Elephants 
move about in large herds along the cardamom bill* ot 
North Travancore. Very seldom, is a solitary elephant 
seen in the wilds. When one does come across a single 
elephant, the experience might well be a death-dealing 
affair. Ordinarily an elephant is not a killer. But there 
is an occasional Vogue’ eiephapt, one which turns bad, 
because of disease, or injury, fury or some other reason. 
There is no more dangeious boast in the world then 
than the ‘rogue.* When an individual elephant breaks 



An elephant under training being led by a 
decoy elephant 

the laws of the herd, he is expelled and becomes the 
so-callcd Vogue.' He is a social outcast and savage. 
The usual theory is that some old and cantankerous 
elephant is driven out of the herd, especially during 
the vmstk ot rutting period, by a more powerful Uaale 
and this ill-tempered fellow gradually turns out to bo 
a confiirmed Volitary’ and in the end becomes extremely 
dangerous tp human life and property. 

When in herds elephants are easily frightened and 
they scamper off at the slightest sign of danger. 
Elephants do not remain in one place for any length 
of time. Th^y move about from apot to apot in 
nf lood Md diiik. TtMgr m » in sf bMI ifiainllS 
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rogues: During the first month of the year, water 
begins to fail in the higher regioni?. Then elephants 8° 
in search of Ihc coolest and thickest parts of the 
forests. So il)(^y destiend to the lower regions, where 
there are rivers. Dr. Ludwig Schuster, a Natural 
Science scholar, who made a special study of African 
wild elephants and their ways, has observed that 
elephants during the hot season arc able to divine the 
existence of water in parched areas and that they make 
pits in the earth with their tusk.** and thus get at water. 
With the approach’ of the monsoon elephants climb to 
the higher regions of the wilds. The summer resort of 
these lords of the forests is the upper r(*gion, and the 
winter resort the lower one. 



A baby elephant following its mahout 

In the month of September when graiu ripens, 
these terrible denizens of the wood.s rush down to the 
low country and make devastating raids upon the corn- 
fields. The elephant in its w’ild i^tage is ii dangoroiiB 
enemy to man. It destroys his crojlte and ('ven his life. 
Wild elephants cause great havoc on the cultivated 
area, partly because of their liking fo, the crops and 
partly owing to a sort of mischievous wanlonness. 
During the season, the cultivator'^ keep v^iy vigilant 
watch at night ; they sit and watch by big fires, which 
with the beat of tom-toms servo to scare away the 
marauders. The natives also erect a platform, out of 
the reach of elephanU and keep watch from there. 
Such structures seen in the fields, are popularly known 
a« anamadonts, literally meaning elephant-huts. The 
marauders, when in (5onipnuy, are very easily kept ott 
by the noii«> made by the (oui-toms and gongs. But a 
single and experienced bull elephant, a clever rogue 
and long accustomed to such things, pays no heed at 


all to the deafening and frightful sounds created by 
the watchers. He roams through the fields at his 
pleasure and makes a sumptuous feast of the crops. 
In November, elephants which have descended to the 
plains rejoin their comrades. 

It is said that every herd is led by a hero tusker 
of ripe ago and vast experience who gropes his way 
along with a sapling to assure safety for himself and 
his followers. Hunters in the African wilds have stated 
that African elephant herds are led by cows among 
them. Mutual aid among elephants is highly developed. 
Prince Kropotkin in lus intotosting work Mutual Aid 
refers to tljo ‘‘comfjDund familio.s’* of elrph.iiits, their 
mutual attach merit, their deliberate ways in posting 
sentries, and the feelings of sj'*^npathy developed by 
such a life of clcKse mutual support. According to 
Samuel W. Baker, th(‘ distingin.-shod authority on wild 
beasts and tluar ways, elephaiilR combine in larger 
groups than the “cnnipouiid family.” 

TjrB Pit MF-mion 

Wild ele))h:iiU-: are caul lin'd during the hoi weather 
when they df^ciMul in groii}>> to I he lower re.gion.s 
Seeling water. In ]*laccv; through whicli elephants 
usually pass, (h‘ep pits of fifteen feet di'pth and of the 
same diameter an* very can'fully dug by clever and 
experienced hand.':, T'lie exca\aled oiirlh is scattered fit 
a distance* to avoid .suspicion, for elephants are very 
.wary and keej) aloof from danger. 

The pits are wide at the to]i and narrow towards 
the bottom and av(* made in such a w*ay that it would 
be extremely difficult for the unwary boasls that have 
fallen inlo tliem to climb out.. The bottom of the pit*® 
has usually a diajurter »f nine fe(*t. The mouth of a 
pit is concoalf'd very carefully with dry sticks, leaves, 
grass and small shrubs, so that the whole piano looks 
exactly like a part of the ordinary forest. Sometimes 
big htM’ds of olcidianls arc driven to roam about the 
vicinity of such snares. It is very difficult to locate a 
herd and to find out the way through which it would 
pass. Elephants do not, however, wander about through 
one and the same path always. Aged and experienced 
mB.st('r3 of woodcraft, examine the grass and from the 
nature of its withering and the dryne’*? of the elephant 
dung del ermine the course of the herd. The hill-men 
are experts in this line. 

Watchers are appointed by the State to guard 
these pita and report whether any animal has fallen 
a victim to the snares. Wlicn an elephant trends over ft 
pit the twigs and leaves covering the top give way 
and the animal fall down with a loud and frightful 
yell. So inhuman awrl barbarous this method is that m 
some cases the sudden fall dislocates or fractures the 
limbs of tlie animal. Watchers turn up and close the 
mouth of the pit with heavy logs of wood immediately 
after an elephant has fallen into the pit. For a few 
hours the animal is left unto itself unmolested and is 
free to make wild and frantic efforts to effect its escape. 
But thoroughly ovencome by fear, hunger, fatigue and 
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Want of space even to move about freely, the un- and enough has accumulated so as to level the 

fortunate beast find to its utter dismay all its incessant pit up, the wild victim appears at the top and finds 

and spirited efforts defeated. Finally, the animal is itself to its awe and despair, surrounded by a team ol 

completely exhausted. After having tried various decoy elephants and many men. 

The ends of the strong ropes 
secured round the neck and legs 
of the captive animal are held 
firmly by the tame elephants. 
The wild elephant is placed be- 
twiicn two strong and experienced 
decoy eh‘i)huiils aud marched oil 
to the nearest cag(i. If the beast 
thus cap lured is found to be too 
old or badly injured it is let utl 
?n the forest. Ropes are fastened 
around its neck. In this manner 
tlw? proud and wild beast is taken 
prisoner and escorted by ' tame 
elephants. The capture is most 
intty-estiiig und extremely risky. 
With all the experience, intelli- 
gence and caution of the tame 
elephants and their mahouts 
sometimes the wild animal gets 
out of control. Tt is no wonder, 
therefore, that tliis exciting sport 
al tracts large crowd.s of people. 

A. captured elephant being taken out (>f pit. On either side arc ”*J**’y <^a■ys and nights, the 

seen two decoy Uepbauts station where an elephant capture 

methods of escape with no suc- 
cess, it gives up all atlemi)ts and 
patiently waits for things to 
Happen. Very seldom does 
elepliaut which has fallen into 
the pit manage to effect its 
escape. 

Now, ex^ierts deputed 
capture of elephants turn up and 
begin tlieir ci»erati'ons. The most 
striking and interesting feature in 
this exciting affair is the use ol 
the tamo clephantis known as 
decoys, without whose wdllmg 
help it would never be possible 
for men to capture wild elephants 
alive. When the decoy elephants 
and their clever mahouts arc 
ready, operations to capture the 
ensnared wild elephant jarc set 
full swing. First, a strong rope is 
most dexterously put round the 
neck of the wild elephant in the 
pit. This is the most difficult part 
of the tough job Then another The captured elophanl being conducted to the training cage by two 

rope «>oae is thrown round the 

elephant's hind leg and tightened. Dry boughs, has taken place, is the bu^ centre of much activity, 

^the undergrowth of the forest, and loose earth are enthusiasm, mirth and uproar. The animal thus cap- 

thrown into the pit little by little. The wild tured is immediately removed to a cage. The pit 

dephant rendered he^deas tmnplea on the material method is very popular in Travanoore« 
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The Keddah Meth(h> and green enter the stockade unnoticed. The decoy 

There is another method adopted to capture these elephants in pairs entice the wild elephant to be 
denisens of the forest which is more popular in Myeore. roped and chained. With their trunks these tame ones 
It is known as the keddah method and is more risky comer their victim. Then a mahout, as agile as n 
than the pit method. On the way through which nimble monkey, with ropes and chains in his hand 
elephants usually pass, huge stockades built of massive stealthily creeps under the feet of the tame elephants, 
teak tree stumps arc erected. The enclosures are narrow approaches the wild one unnoticed, passes a noose over 
at one end and broad at the other with a V-shaped its hind legs and disappears in the twinkling of an eye. 
entrance. Stout logs of strong heavy timber are driven With the help of the decoy elephants the skilled 
deep into the ground very close to one another, form- mahouts secure ropes and chains around the legs of the 
ing an unassailable palisade. Inside it small trees and wild elephant. Ropes are secured round its hind feet 
bushes arc grown in abundance. At the entrance which and the ends are fastened strongly to the palisade, 
is flung open and around the palisade, sugarcane, a This requires very great skill. The mahouts who rope 
food liked very much by elephants, is grown in clusters* and chain the wild beast niurft bo quick, active and 

careful. If they do not take time 
by the forekick and are slow for 
a second the wild clei)hant is sure 
to get at them and in the twinkl- 
ing of an eye t,lu;y will be 
hurled up in th(* air and damned 
against the ground. Some mal^outs 
have had hair-breadth escapes. 
Jostled by the tame elephants 
and prickl'd by the goads of the 
mahouts the mighty pachyderms 
become tlioroughly frightened 
and mak(' Icrrilic and ('ar-si)litung 
din. The krddah method is most 
popular in Mysore. 

The task of the dt eoy elijphant 
involyus great danger. The decoy 
has to capture and keep under 
complete control the wild ele- 
phant, has to take precious cure 
of the mahout who sits upon its 
back and to protect itself from 
the furious onslaughts «of the 
eapiive. The tame elephant plays 
Klei)lmnts hauling timber il«s pari wondderfully well with 

The whole place looks e.\aclly like a part of the dense luunan-iiko sagacity, caution and valour. It is the 
forest. The only ciUiance to tlie stockade is a big gate ingenuity of man, coupled with and working through 
which can be opened and closed without much effort, the medium of the highly intelligent and most willing 
The animals as they mo\c about are attracted by the tame elephants, that is from fir.-t to last responsible lor 
dainty food and eat their way imo the keddah. Some- capturing alive the lords of the wilds, 
times elephant hcnls arc drivep into the keddah. 



Daring and skilh tl forest folk, with drums, empty tins 
and other crude soimd-iu'oducing instruments gather 
near a big herd .and drive them hellcr-skelter. In thia 
mad nish some elephant run right into the Stockade. 
As soon as they are .safe within, agile watchera barri- 
cade the entrance. The animals madly rush hither &nd 
thither imd soon realise Ihoir plight. In fury they hurl 
themselves against the walls of the stockade but are 
pricked with goads and long bamboos and driven back 
by men posUd round the keddah. 

The most thrilling and dangerous part of the, 
operation which follows is the "roping" of the 
elephants. Decoy elephants armed with iron chains 
|W4 osnying oa iheir backs mahouts dressed in black 


TkAiNiNc OF Wild ELnPHANTS 
Immediately after c.^ipturc the wild elephants sr® 
led into rages to be trained. The beasts are closely 
watched by mahouts and decoys elephants. The mahouts 
by degrees make friends with the captives by frequently 
approaching them and offering them sugarcane and 
other dainty morf»elj*. Ordinarily, the elephant is s 
glutton and greatly enjoys sweets. To make these law- 
less and rude denizens of the forest submissive to law 
and accust.omed to peaceful life amidst men is indeed 
a very arduous and perilous task. The training of the 
wild elephants takes place in cages made of strong logs 
of teak wood and divided into two chambers— the 
Upper and the lower. The wild animal is placed in the 
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lower chamber and the trainers take their points of 
vantage in the upper berth. The period ordinarily 
required to train a wild elephant is three to six months. 
In nine cases out of ten the captured animal needs to 
be handled roughly during the period of training. Armed 
with long spears and unbreakable canes, the dexterous 
mahout-masters teach and train their wild elephant 
disciples. It requires great patience, industry, intelli- 
gence and cleverness to tame the wild elephants. They 
offer resistance for the first few days, but give up all 
opposition after some days of severe handling by the 
daring and merciless mahouts who punish the recal- 
citrant elephants willi physical chastisement. As far as 
possible the mahouts win the elephants over to their 
will by petting them and giviug them good food. Soon 
there springs up an intimacy between the mahouts and 
the wild animals. Elc])lmnts being very intelligent learn 
quickly and subject thcrnsolve.'S to the superior will of 
man. When the training i.s complete,' on an auspicious 
day, the elephant i-^ taken to the open road accom- 
panied by decoy elephants walking on either side aud 


abreast the newly trained beasts. Daily, under the 
vigilant escort of two tamed elephants, the wild beast 
under training is taken out for bath which it relishes 
immensely. The mighty beast having submitted to niaa 
eventually comes to serve him with deep attachment, 
affection and loyalty. Verily, the triumph of man over 
elephant is the supremacy of mind over matter. 

The torn boughs trailing o’er the tusks aslan^i 
The saplings reeling in the path he trod, 

DecMre his might, — our lord the elephant, 

Chief of the ways oj Qod. 

The black bulk heaving where the oxen pant, 

The bowed head toiling where the guns careen, 
Declare our might — our slave the elephant, 

The servant oj the Queen. 

— Rudtard Kipung. 

The elephant, the most widespread of earth’s huge 
animals and Nature’s most amazing quadmpped, has 
learnt from the sad fate of it.s groat ancestors, the 
mastadon and the mammoth, a lesson in life and has 
saved its race by being useful to man. 

O: 


THE AMERICAN WEST : LIFE ON A CATTLE RANCH 


For several generations the? American cowboy has his wages in wild celebrations and returning to distant 
been considered a pictuic'^qiie and legendary character ranches to engage in exciting encounters with cattle 

the world over. Through books and- films he has been thieves and “bad men.” 

But that late 19th century 
period of picturesque lawlessness, 
so celebrated in song and story, 
has long since passed. The cow- 
boys <on the great ranches cl 
America’s western plains are 

working harder than ever before 

in raising a record number of 
beef cattle, for the great herds 

that feed on western America's 
rolling grasslands are the major 
food reserves of the United 
States. 

Once these rolling plains echoed 
• to the tliunder of the hoofs oI 
great herds of bison, ponderous 
bovine animals indigenous only 
to North America, but by 1889 
hunters had destroyed most of 
them and the unfenced plains 
became tremendous pastures for 
cattle. Law had vtoi caught up 
with this new frontier and cattle 
thieves, called “rustlers,” and 
other lawless individuals, flour^ 
ished. The cowboy was forced to go armed for his 
own protection and the protection of his employer^ 
property. 

When laiye porticos of the public domain were 



A cowboy tending a herd of cattle on the plains 
U. S. keeps a solitary yi^ 

presented to interested oitisens of many nations as ^ 
bsdess rider pi Atnprica^s westeix^pto^^ galloping into 

two tnvolvers, 

' V 1^' 'Itfi, amy 


of the western 



cow pony ia wHh the help of ropes around the neck and fore- Three American cowboys hold a young calf to mark the brand of 

ffii>nTtm nil ifa sidp tn tiikp itn RhoAR off thp mnch iioon the animars flank 
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closed to ranchers for srasii^g, late in the 19lh century, 
the number of ranchers increased and their individual 
size dwindled. To a large extent the lawlessness had 
passed. Rustlers were brought to justice, and the cow- 
boy could afford to be unarmed. 

The American cowboy remains a colorful figure, 
however. He continues to wear the broad-brimmed 
“ten-gallon hat/* so called for its usefulness in holding 
a large amount of water for horse and rider. He also 
wears high-hccled boots, designed for the stirrup and 
suitable for pressing into the ground to provide a 
purchase when the cowboy is afoot and has roped a 
horse or wild steer. His jingling spurs serve to start his 
pony at a full gallop when speed is needed to pursue 
cattle. , 

The modern cowboy carries on the tnidition ol 
self-reliance handed down by his predecessor, who often 
was forced to take the law into his own. hands. His 
long periods of isolation on the lonely prairie make 
him generous and hospitable, ready to share his food 
and shelter with any stranger. 

The horse is still the cowboy’s principal means of 
transportation, and he prefers to “break,” or condition, 
the half-wild horses ho himself will ride, rather than 
entrust the job to the professional horsotamcr nr 
“wrangler/ attached to almost eveiy ranch. Above all, 
the cowboy must be proficient in throwing a rope or 
lariat around the nock or forelegs of a steer or running 
horse. 

The cowboy’s si>orts are closely related to his work. • 
When he is not working, he is riding bucking horses or 
wild steers, roping running animals and racing horses. 
-USIS. 



An American cowboy is on the watch so that no 
stray animals from the herd of cattle may 
wander away 


BANANA— THE FIG OF PARADISE 

Bt MURARI PROSAD GUHA, M.A. * 


Thb sharp contrast exhibited in fruit markets of the 
tropics and the temperate regions is marked. Marked 
because in the tropics, rich in sunshine and warmth, 
nature’s gifted region in vegetation, the rich collection 
of the choicest fruits of the world are to be seen, which 
are conspicuous by their absence m the ::cmperate 
climate. Among these mango comes first and next 
comes banana. 

In tropical Asia banana is cultivated for more than 
4,000 years and its antiquity and wild character are 
incompatible facts, says de Candolle/ there being a 
good many Sanskrit names. Also that sages ate its fruit 
and reposed beneath its shade, so the botanicfil name 
is Muea. It is derived from the Arabic Mouz or 
Mavhoz, 

i. AlfAunm at CsddpQtt, cMfits ef Plmtn OW), 


Dbscrittion or the Genus and Species 

Bananas are gigantic tree-like herbs belonging to 
the genus Musa, containing some 40 or more species, 
several of which ar<^ often considered as mere cultivated 
Tarietie.s, widely distributed throughout the tropics of 
the old world and in some cases introduced into the 
new world. 

”A form- of Af. comiculata from Cochin China 
and Malayan Archipelago produces only a single 
fruit, which, however, affords an adequate meal for 
three men.” — {Encydovc^edia Brittarvica), 

M, sapientum L. (=.M. paradmaoa L.) ar© peren- 
nial herbs, 8-15 ft. in height, indigenous in the Eastern 
Himalayas, Assam, Manipur and Burma, ascending 
from sea level up to 6,000 ft. in altitude. Cultivated 
throughout India and the tropics (except extreme 
north-west), 
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The *Singapuri’ banana {M. Cavendishii) very 
popular throughout India differs from the above in this 
that the plant loves a cooler climate. The plant is dwari 
and the bunch almost touches the soil containing more 
fruits than in any other banana. The peculiarity is this 
that the fruits when ripe remains the same pea-green 
in colour. The taste will not be good unless quite ripe. 
But after ripening it soon starts decaying. 



The banana plant with, suckers of different 
ages. The position of the rhizome has been 
shown in dotted lines 

Origin and Geographical Distribution 
‘Though native to the trppics, cultivated 
varieties are found in sub-tropical regions, and 
certain varieties ai'e capable of withstanding 
considerable cold, as in the Himalayas, where the 
plant may be found at 5,000 ft. or even higher. 
Some variety is found throughout the tropics where- 
ever adequate moisture is available, for the plant 
has no dormant period and as a lover of humid 
conditions, thrives best where there is no sharply 
defined dry season. The natural home of the plant 
is the East, but tropical America and the West 
Indies are now a centre of commercial produo* 
tioA of banana. The plant reached the Canaty 


Islands, which still remains a centre of produotion, 
in 1516. whence it wag carried to America.”* 

Distinction bettv^n Banana (fa£a-kala) and 
Plantain (kach-kala) 

The distinct races known to us may be grouped 
under two heads, those grown for the ripe fruits and 
those for the half-ripe fruits, the latter being used as 
green vegetables. Kach-kala (plantain) is the general 
name given for those used as green vegetables. These 
are generally cultivated on much inferior soil than 
those of jmka-hala (baniiuj,), which is eaten ripe. 

Why CuLTn^ATm : Importance as a Fruit 

‘The area under fruits of all kinds is recorded 
as 1*8 million acres ; of this 60 per cent is devoted 
to mangoes, 21 p(T cent to bananas and nearly 
5 per cent to citrus fruits (oranges, etc.).”® 

“Bananas, after mangoes, arc the commonest 
and highly prized of all Indian fruits, while the 
coarser kinds constitute one of the staple articles 
of diet in many parts of India and the Malaya 
Peninsula being mostly cooked before being eaten. 
It has been proved that the produce from one acre 
will support a much greater number of people than 
a similar area under any other crop, and the 
immense yield may be preserved for an indefinite 
period by dr3dng the fruit and preparing meal from 
it. . . . 

^Tn medicine the unripe fruit is considered 
cooling and astringent. The young leaves are used 
as a dressing for blisters, bums, etc. The root and 
stem are reported to be tonic, antiscorbutic and 
useful in blood disorders and venereal diseases.”* 
“The banana stands third (apples and oranges 
rank first and second) on tlie list of the popular 
fruits of English people, and it is estimated that 
16*2 lbs. per head are eaten, all of which are 
imported.”— (Encyefopoedifl Brittanica) . 

DlDBCRIPnON OF THE PlANT 
The banana plant is composed of an underground 
stem, a tuberous rhizome from which arises an aerial 
or pseudo-stem, composid of the closely . enveloped 
leaf sheaths, the corresponding blado.s, each sometimes 
10 ft. in length forming a spreading crown. At the 
flowering period,* the inflorescence stalk (Thor— used 
as vegetable) grows up from the rhizome to the 
hollow tube formed by the sheaths, emerges above and 
bears a large number of inconspicuous tubular flowers 
closely crowded in the axils of larger often brightly 
coloured protecting bracts. 

When a sufiicient bunch of fruit has set, the 
pendant extremity of the infloresc.ence (.^tfocho— used 
as vegetable) with its remaining flowers and conspicuous 

3. Hu-ter» EfwfcUjmdU Se» AgH. (1931), p. ISO. 

S. Sir P. Indian Farmlnf* Spaeinl No. (1946). p. 101* , 

4» Sir Goocff Watt# TA# CommwreM Produeu •/' Indio (1900)| 
pp. tit, wa 
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braotfl, ^ould be cut away, so that all the available 
nourishment may go to the formation of fruit. 

The occurrence of more than one inflorescence, one 
each from the axil of all the leaves, has been recorded. 


Methods of Pbopagation — ^Technique to Impro'ts 
With the ripenning of the infructescencc or ‘bunch/ 
the stem bearing it is cut back, and growth is continued 
by lateral offshoots, or suckers, from the rhizome. The 
life of the individual plant is thus indefinite. There 
should not be more than three suckers at the base, so 
the excess suckers are removed and new plantations are 
established by the removal and planting elsewhere ot 
these suckers in June or July. 

Due to vegetative propagation for a long time, seed 
formation is gradually turning to be of rare occurrence 
due to use and non-use of methods and niean.s. But 
occasionally one Lomos across a few seeds in an edible 
fruit, and some seeds may grow if sown. Id some cases 
colchicine treatment has given some effective result in 
quality, size, and number of fruits in a bunch. 


Description of Soil 

Here in Bengal banana can be grown anywhere, 
the rainfall being highest, as also it is a lover of warm,, 
moist climate. Except where the sub-soil is hard rock 
or utiff clay and the soil is heavy it can be groWa on 
almost all soils, subject to a liberal supply of water 
and sunshine, suitably close to a tank, ditch, jhil, canal 
or a river. 

Well and canal irrigation is effected by flooding 
the soil, and after the water has soaked in for a day, 
the superfluous water is run off through drains. The 
land is then hoed once a month. Humidity being main- 
tained by mulching. “It is well worth while losing a 
year to get the soil into condition,” observed T. A. C. 
Firminger.® He continued : “Soil operation should be 
begun any time before rains — let us say in January ol 
the present year. Soil deeply ploughed and left to the 
action of the elements. Then just as the rain break, San 
hemp (crotolaria juncea) at the rate of 40 lbs. of seed 
per acre, is sown. This will come up vigorously with 
the rains. After six weeks it is cut dorwn and ploughed 
in situ, let it rot well to harrow again. At the end of 
the rains pita are dug for the fruit trees and between 
them a crop of deep-rooted legume is given to break 
up the sub-soil — a short season groundnut, such as 
ci|^all Japanese, is admirable. The nuts are harvested 
and the roots, stem, etc., are returned to the subnsoil.” 


Plan of Planting 

Banana and .plantain cultivation is based on two 
different foundations. One is for home consumption 
and the other for export. The former forms a I‘»rt ot 
the village kitchen garden and the latter forms the big 
plantations. 

The site for plantation should be as near a city 
and a railwav station as possible, otherwise it will suffer 
greatly for transport difficulties. 


W* ' Ill- 

Z, T« A. C» flnalastr, 
glifw MIt (ISM), im 


•t far mid 


The approximate cost of cultivating one acre bas 
been estftnated at Rs. 225 as detailed below : 


(1) 

Cost of 350 plants 

Rs. 46 

(2) 

Cost of planting in the pit 

Rs. 35 

(3) 

Cost of ploughing, etc. 

Be. 20 

(4) 

Cost of manure, etc. 

Rs. 125 


Total 

Rs. 225 


Apart from, the cost of cultivation, cost of main- 
tenance, supervision and fencing is also incurred, 
which are not detailed, as also the profit which may be 
obtained from the secondary crop cultivated in between 
the planting and fruiting time, as well as the price 
obtained from fibres extracted. 



1, The end of the inflorescence {mocha), showing 
the cluster of ftowers with tlie showy bracts 

2. One solitary flower showing the ‘perigonium* aud 
the ‘scale/ on the rim of the inferior ovary. 
The five developed stamens as well as the style 
with single stigma can be seen 

Annually from one acre more than 300 bunches 
of fruit may be obtained in the first year which i» 
doubled in the next succeeding years, the average 
mai’ket price being Rs. 2 for each bunch. 

Time fob Planting Seedlings 
One year after the start of soil operation pits are 
made at about 12 ft. apart within fields of standing 
auB paddy, arum, brinjal, turmeric, or ginger, if not 
, nute idroady mentioiied ; and suokwi preferably 
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. Mdden auckere, tje,, suckers about eight months old, 
with adult foliage as opposed to 8v>ord suckers, which 
■ are younger with narrow leaves, planted. Transplanting 
is usually made in the rainy season as already said. 
The pits should be about a cubit deep and manured. 
After harvesting the secondary crop the land should 
ploughed twice or thrice. The plantation begins to bear 
fruit within a year and the ground is then usually 
devoted to the banana crop alone. 

Febtilizeks and Manubbs Used in Different Ages 
We are one with ‘Firminger*, when he says : 
"The number of fruits per tree is greatly in- 
creased with good manuring and cultivation, and is 
decreased by neglect.” Also his scheme of manuring : 
"The banana is a gross fccd<.'r and needs liberal 
manuring, best given in three doses, one month, two 
months and three months after planting. Castor cake 
10 lbs. + hsl* 15 lbs. per plant is an excellent manure. 
Castor cake 4 lbs., sulphate of ammonia 1 lb., sulphate 
of potash 4/5 lb. and calcium 8Uperpho.*iphato I lb., has 
proved useful." 

Woodrow® sounds a cautious note : "Oilcake, 
which is too strong a manure for most plants, is 
excellent for banana. It, should be broken small and 
dug in near the roots." 

Compost is also an excellent manure for the 
banana ; but if it is not procurable, fresh nightsoil may 
be used. Green manuring is desirable once a year and 
the soil must be kept wcU-hoed. 

“When planting in the pit, for each plant’ 
15 lbs. of F.Y.M., 5 lbs. bone-meal, and 7 lbs. wood- 
ash may be used, decreasing them as 5 lbs. F.YJVl., 
bone-meal 5 oz. and 1 lb. wood-a.sh per plant next 
year. Manures should be used before the rains in 
the irrigation bods and mixed well with the earth. 
If soils lack in lime, 8 oz. slaked lime may be used 
per plant per annum, with the manure. This is, ol 
course, merely a simple scheme of manuring for 
general fruit cultivation."— Firminffcr. 

Debcription of the Flower 
**Musa sapientum Linn. {M, paradmaca Linn.) is 
trimerous in its floral organs. In a normal flower 
the inferior ovary carries on it the irregular perianth 
in two parts, one called the perigomum repre.seiiiing 
five perianth lobes, and the snfc representing the 
sixth. Besides the five stamens which are found 
usually, the sixth rudimentary or fully developed one 
has been very often met with. Of the gynoccium, 
the ovary is threc-carpellod and syncarpous, style 
single and stigma also single with undulating 
surface (in unusual ca.ses, the number of styles is 
three).’*’ Transitional stages arc also found. 

Fbuiting Time 

There is a great variation in fruiting time among 
the different varieties of banana. The minimum time 


a. Wood.'.'ow, Indta 0903), p. 4B5. 

7. Ch«naM8ikl)tim Riid SiiMiArtrol, Currmt Seiwcf, Vo). 
Hf, h PD* 


taken in one variety is 6 months, the maximum being 
14 months in another variety. However in most cases 
the first crop comes in 10-12 months from planting, 
and is poorer than any succeeding crop. Succeeding 
crops in well-treated plantations should come on every 
five months and be twice the weight of the first crop. 

To induce banana to bear fruit in a particular 
direction, the first leaf of each shoot should be placed 
in the direction of the plot desired to bear fruit. 

When the bunch is fully grown and ripe, it is 
severed and is hung up m a dark cool place to ripen, 
and the plant is cut back to give space for the new 
suckers to develop. 

Number of Fruits in a Punt 
It has been already said that the number of fruits 
in a bunch depends much on soil condition and manur- 
ing. However, it varies also among the different 
varieties, the minimum is 50 in a bunch, the maximum 
being 200 approximately. 

The Fruit and its Edible Part 
As in some other cultivated plants, major varieties 
of banana, produce ‘seedless fruits', the walls of the 
ovaries developing extensively apart from any seed 
production. 

The banana fruit is a berry. The edible part con- 
sists of the highly developed ovarian walls and placenta, 
the skin being formed from the thalamus and outer 
la>’ur of the ovarian wall. 

Food Value op the Flesh of the Fruit 
A comparative chart (adapted from Datta*) of the 

8. S. Datta, Science and Culture , Vol, XI, No. 8, p, 894. 

food value of banana and the most important fruit ol 
India — mango — is given below : 


Protein 

Banana 

Mango 

01 

0-15 

Fat 

0-1 

0-77 

Starch 

7-9 

18-2 

Vitamin A 

•f 

4" 4* 

Vitamin B 

-f 


Vitamin C 

•f 

4-4-4- 

Vitamin D 

-h 


Vitamin E 

+4- 



Ca 

•f 

— 

Fe 

4- 

+ 

PO^ 

+-h 



— indicates either nil or not ascertained. 

+ indicates the presence of a good quantity. 

-4-+ indicates the presence of a very good quantity, 
-f-f- f indicates the presence of rich contents. 

9 

Disease and Pest— Their Control 
In the East serious loss is caused by a disease, 
winch passes under the name of ‘bunchy top*; it 
originally supposed to be associated with the attacks 
of the nematode Heteradora radidoola gref. This 
supposition is reviewtid by scientists, and work don« 
by several others indicates that the disease falls into 
the group of Virus Diseases not directly transmissible. 
In this case the agent of tninsmission is the Aphis 
Pentdxmia nigronervose coql., and they definitely 
conclude that there is no association between the 
duease an4 the nematodes. 
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In tile iresi, witk t’anama disease is associated the 
iuQgus Fusurium cuheriBe; E. S. Smith first attracted 
attention to it in Panama and Costa Rica early 
in the century. From the survey of the banana areas 
of tropical America and the West Indies, it is con- 
cluded that fundamentally the disease developed 
the result of unfavourable soil conditions. Substitution 
of varieties which show a marked degree of resistance 
loading to practical immunity, however, raises serious 
question as to their suitability for transport. 

The tendency to occasional development of viable 
.seeds aliould be taken advantage of, to raise crosses 
bctivoen the affected and the immune varieties. 

The ‘Black rot' disea.se caused by the fungus 
Gloccksporium vmmrum, is reaiionsible for the loss ol 
fruits on the plant as well as in the store. Spraying 
with Ammoniacal Copper Carbonate wiH prevent it 
fiom the malady. 

Transi*ort awd Storaco?: 

As already inentiom^d plant, ationrf arc meant I’or 
an export trade which, from the perishable nature ot 
the fruit, necessitates special handling. The fruit must 
be cut at a stage of maturity adapted to the length ot 
the journey and, in the case of the longer journeys, 
special provision for cool chambers arc necessary. It is 
its special adaptability to conform to these require- 
ments which is responsible for the extended cultivation 
of champa varieties, in Northern and Eastern India-— 
since the stems are strong and fruits are recurved, and 
stands the journey well without necessitating individual 
care. On the contrary, the best provincial varieties are 
generally limited even to a single district due to their 
.soft ‘peer, which requires separate crating of the 
individual bands. 

Industrial Uses 

The fibre of banana closely resertiblcs Manila 
hemp, though not strong. J. K. Barker,* a great 
adi'ocate for the fibre industry, says : 

“Generally speaking rape, twine, cord, nets, lace^ 
plaits, braids, bagging, sacking, matting, carpeting 
and handkerchief can be made. The coarsest, fibre 
can be utilised for paper-making and the rejected 
tow for packing and stuffing purposes." 

* The chief difficulty in the utilisation of banana 
f plant as sources of fibre or as paper material is the 
! expense of collecting and carting to the factory. Only 
I with large plantations, profitable results are likely to 
' be attained. 

The plantain or banana meal— dried, powdered 
i' and sifted flesh of the fruit — can be stored for future 
I use. The meal should preferably be manufactured Iroui 

1. K. Snkn, Handbook of PUmkda Pibrm and fruit Judvutry 

: (m?), p. VL 


mature but unripe fruits, as the starch changes into 
sugar during the process of ripening. It has got ^ 
greater importance specially in these days of food 
shortage, when we arc groping for edible substitutes to 
fill up the gaps. 

Essences and at tan, as well as alcjohol may he 
prepared from ripe bananas. Ripe bananas may further 
be utilised for the i)rcparati()n of jams, jellies sud 
marmalades with profit. 

From time immemorial, village people of our 
country are still using kshar (a detergent, equal m 
.action to washing soda), prepared by burning dried 
loaf sheathe.'* of banana or plantain, to boil their 
clethes for washing. 

“In Brihatsamhita, it has been stated that, it 
one prepares a compound of ashes of plaintain tree 
and whey, keeps it for a day and night, and bes- 
mears the sword the next day therewith, then the 
sword becomes so hard that it will not break even 
when one strikes another sword with it. The famous 
Damascus blades wctc of Indian steel manufactured 
in India." 

Maybe banana or plantain jdant had some impor- 
tance on that line also in olden days. 

Conclusion 

Our age-old social system had been under the 
.Bmtaclcs of the religious octopus, which never gave us 
any choice. Evils entered with the good ideas of our 
forefathers. That is why we find that the good instruc- 
tions to our cultivators through religious rites has 
turned into superstitir)ns. The usc of every bit of the 
banana plant from loaf to fruit, in our day to day 
religious rites, reminds us of its importance as a plant, 
which should be cultivated with care, as we find also 
in the case of other important fruit trees. 

The world food shortage and the prevailing famine 
conditions in India, has engaged the attention of the 
be^ brains of India, to find a way out of this dark 
Rr)ectre. There is no way out, other than through deve- 
lopment and improvemoni of agricultural products. 
Every bit of the cultivable lands must come under the 
jilough, i<' not under the modern tractors. Famished 
India must get not •only food to eat, but fruit.^ also 
to give nourishment. Banana, the cheapest best fruit of 
India, must revive its old position in each and every of 
our millions of villages. Let us work together for those 
limes when we shall export our fruits in our own ships, 
to distant lands, after feeding our own people. 

And^ let me conclude with the words of Shelley : 
"Re through my lips to umwaken^d earth 
The trampet oj a prophecy ! 0, Wind, 

]'] Winter comes, can Spring be faer behind f" 


10. 0. P. MftjiimaBr, Upovana^finoda (1935), p. 96. 
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DasiON and electrical engineers, inventors, metallurguts, 
research scientists and manufacturers of the United 
States, who co-operated to produce the machines ol 
war, have applied their knowledge, experience and 


Countrywide use of these and other devices fot 
the home is possible because of the huge networks of 
electric power systems operated by government* 
sponsored and privately-owned utilities. Power is avaii- 



A new automatic dish-washer 

genius to production of better living in the home. To 
fill the great and ever-increasing demand for electrical 
equipment not obtainable during the last four years, 


The upright home freezer, built on the lines of 
the household electric refrigerator 

able to rural residents as well as to city dwellers, with 
Federal hydro-electric facilities bringing power from 
generators at gigantic dams to the farms. The Rural 
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American farmere, the power being used to operate A Vw development in the cooking line is the 
agricultural as well as household equipment. electric roaster in which the ingredients of a complete 



dinner can be cooked aimui- 

tanoously in separate earthenware 
dishes. A “window” enables tlie 
housinvife to watch the progress 
of the cooking inside the roaslel*. 
Quick freezers will keep food both 
eookc'd and raw in good condi- 

tion for longer periods. Tins 
enables the housewife to liave a 
widiT variety of fiood on hand as 
well as to shoi) less often, buying 
larger quantities at a time. 

Lamps have hitherto had one 
purpose — to light the home. New 
types have extended their usel ill- 
ness Special infra-red lamps, lor 
example, provide a rapid souic<* 

of heat which can be used tor 
drying the hair or for other 

supplementary “comfort” heating 
ill the home. 

Ultra-violet liimp.s provide a 
valuaple germ -destruction agency 
for the home. Natural air currents 


Side by side and similar in size and shape, the automatic washing caused by the heat of the lamp 

machine and tlie automatic (dothea drier complete their work in bft the bacteria into the range of 

almost the same time the lamp’s rays where they are 

More amazing arc the new • 


electrical gadgets and machines 


for the household ; automatic 
washing machines wash, rin.st) and 
dainp-dry clothes lu half an hour, 
untouched by a JiouscwilVa hand; 
and automatic-dryer lumliles 
cloLlioa in warm forced air until 
they arc completely diy; minia- 
ture wasluirs wash and spin-di-y a 
small quantity ol clothe.^ ; some 
of the washers can be used for 
dishes as well us for cl'Othcs. 

A new automatic disii-wa.slicr 
reduces the numerous operation-'? 
required to operate pre-war 
models to two — ^{dacing the disli 
in^the machine and turning the 
switch. The machine sprays tlie 
dishes, washes them, rinses them 
twice ; cleans and drains auto- 
matically and dints itself off. 

One chore the elimination ot 
which will be welcomed by all 
housewives is the disposal ot 
garbage. This work has been 
taken over by an electrical 
macliine in the fionn of a sink 



In this carefully planned modern kitchen three work-centres are 
arranged : on flie tight the refrigeration and piefiaration centre, in 
the middle’ the .sink and dish-v/ashing centre and on the left the 
electric stove and serving centre 


attachment. It grinds the refuse of oooking'-dncludmg destroyed. These lamps are shielded so that the direct 
boneg--^ fine that it can be washed down the aioks. rays dio not strike the eyes of the ocoupapte of tb^ 
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loom. Another version of the same lamp provides a eye-strain by its e\eu and shadowless illumination, 
fcimbath three times faster than a midsummer sun and Cold fei*! in the winter will be a thing ef the past 
is invaluable in the winter. with a new type of electrically healed blanket which 

Soft indirect lighting with florescent lamps is now keeps the temperature even the whole night through, 
within llie leuch of the average householder. Besides Normal house current supiilies a heating unit woven 
providing a cheaiier source of light it helps reduce inside the blanket. — USIS. 
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END OF AN EPOCH 

Bv U. S. NAVANI, b.a., b.sc. (Ecoii.) London 


The passing away oi oanciliiji, like that of Lord 
Krishna, marks in a very proper sonst.*, Ihc end ol one 
epoch and the beginning of anotlu^r. lie personilied not 
only the inner sjuritual urges and sufferings of India 
but the struggle o^ humanity agaiust forces of evil 
In an atomic age wlit'ii the shadow of extinction hangs 
upon Ibo world, men turned to him with hope. 
stood on the cruising of ways, pointing towards the 
way of love, blessings and hope and the way ol 
salvation. He was a fuice more volcanic than nn>’ 
weapon invented by man. His f rail-looking form hid 
an energy hardly witnessed on this planet bclorc. 
Every time that lie undertook a long-term or indefinite 
fast, and the sceptics shook their heads and thought 
it was the end, he came through with fifj)(?ecl. Ills range 
of interests larying from politics to dif'teties >vere,« 
however, all integrated mid revolved round the basic 
principles of truth and non-violence. Long after his 
achievements in the political and social field have been 
forgotten he will be remembered as the apostle of truth 
and love, a saint in the line of succession of Biuhlha, 
Dhrist and HaITlakri^hna, a sijhiitiuil giant whose 
messHgo would spread far beyond the limits of the land 
11 wliich he lived. 

Wt? who stand .*«o near in lime to him may be 
forgiven if we judge him from the immediate point ot 
view, from the t>oiTit of viciv of hi«» .struggles in Bie 
[•ause of Indian freedom, his championshij) of the low' 
and the dowmlrodden. his efforts to bridge the gull 
hotwren com muni tic.s, for which indeed he laid down 
his life, his lifting of the political^invo the moral plane, 
liis support of mass-literacy and of women's movement, 
indeed a myriad things with which he was connected. 
His personality was as larious as ih.'it of Ixird Krishna 
and he stands to us in the sime way as Shri Krishna 
must have stood to his generation, n hdgiicioius rajnUihi, 
a philosopher and fighter for just, cause, a man gifted 
witli spiritual wisdom :uid miraculous powers. 

In the political field, Gaudhiji’s contribution la.v 
in this that he carried on the nu'ssage of Swaraj to 
even’ no-ok and corner of this vast land. In that senj^c' 
he completed the work of Tilak, who for the first time 
after the War of Independence of 3857, awakened the 
masscrfl with his call for Swaraj. He came to India after 
bis struggle in South Africa and as such he came with 


a cerlain prestige. He iiiiinediately turned his attention 
to the poverty-stricken mari.«es of his country and mude 
the fateful decision to dcNoic his life to their cause. 
On fool, m«bu) lock-cart and in tram, he traversed this 
v;i.>l land and made the Jmniblest und the lowliest 
conscious of his birtli-righl, bwaraj. Ho looked straight 
into their eyes, and in his eyes the dumb millions saw' 
d(H‘]) luv(‘ for tluMii and in him they recognized an one 
of tludr own who woLild Jilt them out of the ^lumber 
of centuries. He identified himself so completely wuth 
ilieir inner uigt-b and sirugglos that he m turn bi'canie 
the pul^e with which to judge the temper and thought 
of the Indian people. Bel ore iuin politic.- had remained 
the ocriipution of individuals and a >secliori of tin' 
middle chisse.s. With liim, the vast inilhoiia of India 
were moved to a noble .struggle ami height of emotion 
W’hich IJiey liad not cxperKiiiced for a thousand years* 
He made them not only j»()]iiieally C'Hiscioua, but made 
them partieijiate in jxjlitical moveiiienl and thus com- 
pJeled the lask of ihe poliliral awakening of. tin* 
country. 

Next in iiaj)or>ance, tliuugh not to him, I siiould 
like to place his elTert-. foi the upliftment of tlnose 
whom he called IJanjan^ Cl>eoi»le of God) and who 
were generally known as depre.s*cd classes. Such was 
the intensity of his j»a.ssion for them that, when the 
Bihar cartlnjuake occurred way back in the thirties, he 
did not hesitate to call it as a just vengeance of God 
for our sin of unloucliability. His strong language was 
only an exju’o.-fciion of liLs deep love of tin* Harijans and 
his .sense of indignation at the way they had been 
treated by us through centuries. His advocacy was 
more i>owTrful th:in the breeze of moderiiisni' wlych 
w'us blowing slowdy across this country ; no amount 
of modern education or the infitienco of levclizing 
agentiS, .such as the railway and the restaurant, could 
have achieved ono-huiidrelh of what Gandhiji'a open 
Mdvoca(!y and appeal did. Again and again he turned 
the spotlight on the Harijans, even undertaking in-' 
dofinile fasts to focus attention on their wrongs. 

Indeed he livid with them as one of them and 
removed the stigma attaching to them once for all. In 
doing that, he taught us the dignity of labour as no 
theorising would have done. If we are to survive ae a 
nation and if our existence is to have anj significance^ 
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we must, proceed forthwith to put into practice 
Gandhiji*s precepts and ideals. 

Another revolutionary change brought about by 
him in this slumbering continent was his interest in 
women's emancipation. He unlocked the gates 1*^ 
women and welcomed tiiem into political and social 
work. In the 1930 movement hundreds of thousands ol 
women marched alongside of men and for the first time 
after a thousand yeara, women began to go about 
freely standing shoulder to shoulder with men. 'i’his 
was perhaps an accident'il result of the nation-wide 
mass* movements introduced by Gandhiji, but its 
.significance in the building up of modern India cannot 
be under-rated. Nearly a half of the Indian humanity 
found their prison walla sliatlei-od aiul lliey emerged 
into the open air of froed^mi under Gandhi ji's bless- 
ings. Not only in the political field, but also in the 
social, Gandhiji's inspirali-on a,nd wtdeome, brought 
women into useful human contact with men. He 
imbued them ivith a spirit of servi(;e, with which 
iiidnnl he imbued all with whom he came into 
(Oiitact. 

No le.ss important for India was Gandhiji'a 
economic progriiniine and his cult of tlie charkha. 
While some laughed at his old-fangled notioas and 
others doubted th(' efficacy of his weapons, he went 
.ahead with the chnrkha and spread the (jult of Khaddar 
throughout the land. During the thirties, the ^horrkh/i 
had nearly beaten the British and the wheels of Paisi'ly 
and Manchester Imd come to a standstill. Its efficacy 
MS a political weapon stood clearly demonstrated but 
ni'.ire than that its significance in providing emidoy- 
orient to millions of unemployed and idle people of this 
country and lifting their standard of living was extra- 
ordinary. Shorn of its moral and emotional penumbra, 


the cult of the charkha will be found to be a highly 
efficacious economic measure and a political weapon 
in the context of the times. With Gandhiji the charkh/i 
was an article of faith, a symbol at once of the dignity 
of labour and of moral regeneration. 

Gandhiji's achievements in sijreading literacy amemgst 
the m{is.«e8 and in basic education were of no mean 
order. Indeed his personality ovm-camc alino»st super- 
biiinan obstacles, which were none other than the 
in(>rtia of the masses and a decadent spirit of helpless- 
ness. It is impoHfeiblc to conc^eive of any single 
individual who with his magic personality had achieved 
.so much, whose efforts were nothing short of Herculean 
/iTid of .<0011 startling success. 

To my mind the other most outstanding achieve- 
ment of Gandhiji was the training of a band of selUeas 
workers and inspiring them with devotion 8-*'^ 
dis(*i])line. in the Fervice of India. Our outstanding 
leaders are in a sense the creation of Gandhiji. This 
not to deny their originality, genius, innate spirit ot 
«elf-Ktcrifi<r and their capacity for leaderdhip. They are 
great in tlieir own right But the moulding of their 
(‘haracler and of their destiny was done by Gandhiji. 
He wns a real Cmu who semicd to have walked out, 
of a Vf'dic Ashnmia, instructing and inspiring his 
pupils. India is fortunate to have them, and so long as 
the reins of Government lie in their hands, we may 
feel reassured. 

1 have written at random and stdected f‘t>r tny 
purpose only such aspects of Gandhiji's achievements 
W'hich have appeared to me more significant than others, 
1 have in no way intended to givi' an appreciation of 
his life's works. But (*ve:\ from this small outline it- 
will be seen that Gandliiji's death has left ‘ an aching 
\oid the world can never fill.” 

: 0 :- 
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The view is prevalent,, particularly in the U. 
that Mahatma Gandhi derived his idea of Civil 
Disobedience from the writings of Thoreau. In re:dy to 
an enquiry, the Mahatma wrote the following letter, 
dat^d the 10th September, 1935, to Mr. P, Kodanda 
Rao, of the Servants of India Society, who watf then 
in America. 


Wardha, 

10th September. '35. 

Dear Kodanda Rao, 

The iitatcment in that I bad derived my idea of 
Civil Disobedience from the writings of Thoreau is 
wrong. The resistance to authority in South Afrrca 


was well advanced before I got the essay of Thoreau 
on Civil .Disobedience. But the movement was then 
known ns Pas.sive Resistance. As it was incomplete 
I had coined the vi^rci Satyagraha for the Gujarathi 
readers. When I saw the title of Tboreau's great 
essay, 1 began the use of hi.s phrase to explain our 
struggle to the Engli.sh readers. But I found that 
even 'Civil Disobedience' failed to convey the full 
meaning of the struggle. I, therefore, adopted the 
phrase Civil Resistance. Non-violence was always an 
integral part of our struggle. 

As per your advice, a copy is going to Mr. 
Pearson. I hope you have done well. Mahadev is m 

Yours sincerely, 
(Sd.) M. K. Gandhi 


Bombay just now. 
Sjt. Kodanda Hao 



STATE RESPONSIBILITY FOR DESTITUTE REUEF 

Fulfilmeat of “Cradle-To-Grave” Act 

Bt robekt mackay 


By a new lucasurc — tiie National AsMsLanco Bill — 
being passed through Jirilain’s Parlianiout, the care ol 
tho old, the iniiiiri, and the destitute will be a direct 
responsibility of the State. 

In a period wdiicli tlni prolonged effect of six years 
of war still justifies us in calling tlu* “post-wur period", 
Britain's chief effort is in the. ('conomic field ; it a 
national effort for rebuilding nutiunal jirosperity — an 
effort that deinuiids both sacrifice and concentration. 
Characteristiciill}' enough, however, the work of social 
reform goes steadily forward, and the National 
aiice Bill is the latest examine of this. 

Of the various social measures introduced Mnc< 
World War II ended, the National Insurance Act — the 
Cradle-to-Grave Act, as it vv:i;3 calU'd— may rigidly be 
considered the most jm^iortant because of its wide 
sc;ope. It banished tho spcctri' of want. The establish- 
ment or extension of pensions covt;riug old age, sick- 
ness and unom))Ioyrncnt, and the introduction ot 
maternity benefits, made this measure one of the most 
ooinprchensiie forms of State insurance imaginable.* 

The Act codified, so to speak, existing schemes, 
and at. the same t.ime eiiiarged their range so that only 
the eouliagt'ncies now covered by the National As-sist- 
ance Bill icmained to be provided for. Thus the 
present Hill may be said to bo the li.'gi?lativ e 
eompletitni of the main structure of Britain's new social 
service schcmies that are due to codkj fully into 
operation on July 5, 1948. 

ScxiPE OP Bill 

Some idea of the sir^oiie of the new Bill can be 
gathered from the fact that cliildren dejirived <>1 
parental care, patients suffering from tuberculosis, 
mental cask's, and registered blind persons will all come 
under the direct care and responsibility of the Minister 
of Na1.ional Insurance, instead of undcjr a miscellany 
of local authorities. 

The fundamental object -of the new Bill is (in the 
words of an explanatory White Paper) "to achieve the 
final break-up of the Poor Law and to create entirely 
new Ber\'ices founded on modem conceptions of social 
welfare.” The Bill, when it becomes law, will, like the 
National Insurance Act, be very largely *i codification 
of measures already existing for the relief of destitu- 
tion. Hitherto, such relief has been the direct social 
and financial n'sponability of local authorities. The 
State now takes over that responsibility, using local 
authorities as its agents. The latter have always been 
powerfully aided in their relief work by voluntary 


welfare societie.s und thi.s assi.'^tancc is not likely to 
cca.se merely beciuiSf' tlu' sy^lem will henceforth be a 
cenfralifiod one. 

It IS pertinrnl to observe thul tho various State 
schemes of reluf fur the ag('d, the destitute, the sick, 
and the iitiemvloyed, which began in 1908, have 
resulted in a iirogre.s.>ivi‘ decline in citlls for as.sistanoe 
from local w*(‘li'ar“ aiiiliorilit's. Pur instance?, since 
October, 1910, tin* j>ayrnent of iu'Dhoiis on the scale 
imuvided in lli(‘ National Insurance Act ha.s reeJuced 
tli(‘ number of ]>eenle api)l>ing lo local .authorities for 
financial aid from 1,500,000 to TitXl.OOO. 

Thus, the role of the loc.al aiithoritic.- as regards 
such aid, having in ('ffect become re.'-Iri ‘ted to deali^^g 
with easeg im])erfeclly providcal for under the State 
.M'heiuoH, it was logic.al tluil local public assistance 
should end by being nalioriali.sc^d in the sc'iisc of being 
made uniform imdcT centralised direction and of being 
financed by the Stnti'. In a word, the State now accepts 
on behalf of the people tho responsibility for prevent- 
ing ari}' citizen from falling voluntarily below ^ 
miiiimuTn subsisti-nci' standard of living, 

SiiAKii;spKARi/s Days 

Tho f»(?t that the new Bill is dc.scribed in the 
exidanatoiy White Pajui as "firiHlly breaking uji the 
Poor Law" is hisioib’aily interesting, but may be 
unintentionally mish'ading. 

The law ref tarred to has long since been ob.solescciit 
in })ractice, although it only becomes legally obsolete 
now^ It dates back to tlie days of Shakespeare (it was 
passed in 1601) and has never been formally revoked. 
But only vestigial traces of it survive ; as, for instance, 
in (lie term "workhouse”, still in common use among 
the poor, to designate what has for many years now 
b('en a relief instit.iition to which tlie original stigma of 
vagrancy no longer attached. 

Poor relief in England was part of the feudal 
system and broke down with it ; and a law of JSStt 
was designed, lik(‘ the law of 1601, to fill the vacuum 
by requiring local authorities to “set and keep vaga- 
bonds and beggars at continual labour.” The official 
approach to the matter of poor relief in the following 
centuries was halting and even heartless, and it was 
not until 1834 that the Poor Law Amendment Act 
established a rea.sonabk* system of poor relief. But the 
taint of being poor remained. 

Hie important psychological effect of the new Bill * 
now before Farliainent is that it abolishes tbs-t taint. 
The “workhouse," long since a misnomer in poor-relief 
administration, will finally disiappear from the popular 
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vocabulaiy, existing relief institutions being replaced 
by Homes in which the old and infirm will really be 
“paying guests”, since they will be contributing towards 
the cost of their accommodation out of the pensions 
t»o which they are by law entitled under the National 
Insurance Act. 

Humane Metthod 

Hundreds of thousands of old and infirm people, 
of course, will continue to be cared for by their own 
families. JVut there arc possibly as many as 500,000 ol 
the old and infirm who, for one reason -or another, are 
alone in I he world, and it is an outstanding feature of 
the new Hill Hint it oliu-ially establishes a humanf 
nielhod of mee1iiii» their netuls. SyrnpaUietie under- 
standing, so lo speak. l)ecomes an official injunction. 

A Survey carried out last year for the Nuffield 
I'ouiidatinn by the Itowntroe Committee on “the 
ib'obleins 'of Agi'iug and the Care of Old People*’ 
sliuwt'd that Uhtc is “no longer acute poverty among 
the ag('(l“ b) the extent, that existed formerly. This if* 
om‘ of (he Ixmcfieial effects of the recent, social 
legi.sla1i(»n. Juit the lrag(»dy of loneliness persists tor 
Ihuu^ands of old people, who, although living alone, 
are not really fit to do so, and w'ould be far happier 
sharing the lile of a small eoinmunily rather than being 

;0 


housocl is the large institutions which are their only 
alternative to living alone. 

The provision of saich small community homes for 
the old and infirm is one of the needs that the new 
Hill is intended to supply. The new services and the 
liomes to be provided under the National Assistance 
Bill will make heavy demands on finance and oo 
building material and labour, so that it may be some 
years before the projects can materialise. But tliere is 
universal approval for a measure which will place the 
whole system of rtilief and welfare on a footing oi 
nationiiJ co-ordination. 

The llowmtree Rei)urt showed that income Ironn 
cliurifable endowments for the care of the aged 
amounts to £5,000,000 a year, and since the Btatc, 
('ven with the most enlightened legislation, can hardly 
do more than provide a minimum of guaranteed reliet 
for the aged, the destitute, and the unfortunate, there 
will always be scope for voluntary service in supple- 
menting that minimum by providing the amenities. 
Bui. su* h service is a national tradition, and experience 
has proved that the considerably extended social 
services provided by the State* since the beginning of 
this century have done nothing to weaken that 
tradition. 


PRODUCTION TRENDS DURING AND AFTER THE WAR 

By KANTILAL L. DALAL, B.com. (Boin.), u.sc. (hieon.) J.ondon 


This article attempts to examine the piKiduction trends 
facing our country in the post-war period in pcrspc'ctive 
of tlie production trends during the war as well as 
the similar production tiends in fort'ign countries Iw 
which published data are available. 

One of the bafsic facits to be taken into account in 
iindersltinding the production trend.s in tliis country as 
well as other couniries, is that the production trends do 
not reveal a common pattern for all the countries during 
and after the war of 1939-45. It is, no doubt, true 
that all the countries have aimed to maximise their 
war potential during the war, and their total output 
•of consumption and capital goods after the war. But 
this is only a truism. The intensity, the urgency of 
the economic situation and the relative emphasis on 
the direction and uses of the productive resources have, 
however, varied in dififerent countries during t.he war 
and post-war period. 

For the analysis of the production trends the 
countries (excluding Germany, Italy, Japan and their 
satellites) can be divided broadly in three groups: 

(1) The countries whose economies contributed 
most to the war effort, and whose production was 
direc^ influenced by the war effort. In Uiis group 
are Wted States, United Xingdom and Canada. 


(2) The occupied countries of Europe* and Asia 
whose economies won* under the conflicting forces 
•of occupying powers and tlie patriotic movements 
opposed to them. Hollfiml, Belgium, Norway, 
Prance and Poland in Europe and China, and Butm-a 
in Asia are the typical examples of this group. . 

(3) The neutral countries and tliosc whose 
economics were remotely and indirectly influenced 
by the war and post-war developments in the chief 
belligerent powers. Switzerland, Sweden and Mexico 
are the eharat-tcristic countries of this group. 

Russia and India cannot be classified in any ol 
the three groups on the basis of their productive 
trends during the war and the post-war period. ’I‘he 
Russian production trends are not easWy accc.3sible 
but it can be imagined that they show mixed patterns 
characteristic of the occupied countries of Europe and 
Asia and the Western Powers with whom Russia 
made a major oonU-ibution to the combined war 
effort. Although India, too, played an important 
part in the war production effort and was described 
as the “arsenal of democracy” in the Eastern theatre 
of war, the production in India during the war did 
not undergo the spectacular increase which marked 
the production trends in United States, United 
Kingdom and Canada. 
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TABLE P 

Croup 1 Group 2. 1937 ; iqo Croup 3* 


Yttr 

u. s. 

ConAda 

U. K. 

Balgiuni. 

Denmark. 

Fin] 


•37: 100 

•37: 100 

•3S: 100 


Nat. In. 







Index. 

1938 

— 

— 






100 

1939 

96 

101 

108 

86 

107 

— 

1940 

111 

121 

128 

— 

86 

— 

1941 

143 

146 

149 

— 

82 

62 

1942 

176 

172 

164 

— 

86 

55 

1943 

212 

184 

175 

— 

88 

56 

1944 

208 

184 

179 

— 

87 

52 

1945 

180 

163 

178 

31 

74 

52 

1946 

151 

147 

172 

72 

96 

70 

Average 2nd 
quarter 1947 

164 

163 



86 

100 

— 

Table I 

shows 

the indices of 

production for 

a 


number of countries falling in all the three caiegoriefi 
mentioned, as well as India. For U. K. the index 
number of national iuconu- is constructed from 
national income statistics as the index number 
of production is not available, to indicate the broad 
changes in productive activity. 

In Group I countries production expanded as war 
mobilisation proceeded. The gcntnal level of produc- 
tion in 1943—- tlie peak of war mobilisation — was 221% 
and 182% of that in 1939 in U. 8. and Canada 
respectively. The national ineonic of U. K. at 
1938 prices, was, in 1944, 1(56% of that in 1939. 'I’hc 
indices of production in the Group II voimt-riea show 
a precipitate decline following their occupation by the 
enemy powers. In the Group 111 countries the 
production was rather stagnant, at a level lower than 
the one in 1939. Industrial production in India does 
not reveal any basic dynamics cliaracteristic of the 
three different groups of countries. The Cajnial 
index number of industiial pi-oduction shows that it 
was 112% of 1939 in 1945-46 after having reached 
108% of 1939 in 1941-42 and again declining in 1942-414 
and 1943-44. There was, clearly, no overall industrial 
mobilisation for war effort. Tliore are further 
indications of conllictiug influences operating on ttie 
production level. On the one hand, under the jiressure 
of war contracts, scarcities of consumers’ goods, higher 
prices etc., the existing industrial capacity was being 
exploited to the full, while on the other hand, the 
expansion of the basic productfon potential was 
neglected because of a number of causes of which 
political framework was an important one. 

The production trends for the period beginning 
from the end of hostiiilies in the August of 1945 
show striking contrasts for all the countries in the 
different groups. 

In the Group I countries, two importani develop- 
ments are visible in the post-war production trends. 
The general level of production declined up to the 
bi^ginning a&d middle of 1946, but it had again 

Bolltilii of Sutiatic* (U. N.) Ooldbor. 1SS7. 

DavMobtr IStk, IMl, 


ind Hop 

Norwajr. 

Poland. 

Sweden. 

Ire- 

India 

land. 



lend. 

1939: 

IM 



100 





112 

106 



103 

102 

39-40 

1140 

104 

94 



94 

102 

40-41 

117-3 

89 

94 


87 

94 

41-42 

122-7 

72 

83 



90 

77 

42-43 

108-S 

65 

81 


91 

79 

43-44 

109-2 

43 

76 


91 

83 

44-45 

120-7 

31 

69 

45 

88 

93 

45-46 

127-6 

74 

100 

91 

107 

107 

46-47 

116-4 

90 

108 

113 

108 

109 

— 

105-3 

resumed 

its upward 

trend by 

the 

end of 1946. Ihe 

aviTage 

production for 1946 

WHS 

71% and 

80% ol 


that in 1943 . for U. S. and Canada respectively. 
Towards I he middle of 1947, the production had 
rc'coveied to 77% and S8% of that in 1943 and was 
steadily rising. The uatijnal income of U. K. in l^^fl 
was 95% of that in 1944 and although no figures arc 
a.s yet available for its move'ments in 1947, the figures 
for exporte, and coni and iron and ste<d production 
show an upward trend in production as compared to 
the latter half of 1945. 

These movements in the level of production oan 
easily understood. The process of reconversion 
from war to pea re-time production, the mushroom 
Pirowth of labour disi)utes and shortages of certain key 
raw materials pulled down the level of production 
?oon after the end of hostilities. The process 
reconversion and shortages of raw materials creating 
bottlenecks in production were inherent in the situation 
in which the "whole productive economy which had 
been feverishly working during the war with the Md 
of patriotic appeals for longer hours of work, restriction 
m consmers’ goods, and greatest efforts on the part 
of all concerned, found itself freed from these non- 
pccuniary incentives as well as from the demands ol 
war products and services no more needed in peace. 
The labour disputes, although not inherent, were 
unavoidable. Labour was the one single scare factor 
which considerably improved its real income porition 
in the United Kingdom, the United States and 
Canada during the war. Now in the post-war situation 
of decreasing total earnings and increasing inflationary^ 
prices it tried to make the most of dts scarcity value 
to consolidate as well as increase its war-time gains. 
However, with the reconversion process well under way, 
the bottlenecks were disappearing and the labour 
disputes were getting settled. The production level 
again rose in view <of the pressure of the pent-up 
demand of the consumers who were starved oi 
necessary goods during the war and also due to the 
overall Government policies of maintaining the 
economy at a high leyA activity and enmring 
gradual increase in tho standard of living of the^ 
pe^le. The disruption of foreign trade of moel^ 
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of the countries prevented the gradual return of t.he 
production pattern to that of the pre-war period. 

In the countries under the Group II the production 
has gradually increased from the level of July-August 
1945 when the hostilities ended. There have^ no 
doubt, been strikes and lock-outs, shortages of capital 
goods, problems of reconversion and re-equipment 
and political instability but they have not brought 
the production level to a standstill but only slowed 
down its rise. In July, 1945, the production was 33%, 
61% and 43% of 1939 in Belgium, Denmark and 
Norway respectively. It was 28% of 1939 in August 
1945 for Holland and 60% and 43% of 1938 lor 
France in January 1946 and for Poland in July 1945 
respectively. In Finland it was 68% of 1938 m 
September 1945. In the middle of 1947, however, the 
production was running at the rate of 100%, 93%, 
80% and 110% of 1939 for Belgium, Denmark, Holland 
and Norway respectively. It was 97%, 112% and 87% 
of 1938 for Franco, Poland and Finland respectively 
for the same period. 

Produelion level for countrie.s in Group III also 
rose from tliat during the war and at the end oi 
hostilities in 1945. For Sweden it rose from 85% oi 
1939 in 1945 to 105% of 1939 in the second quarter 
of 1947. For Mexico the production indices show ^ 
fairly continuous increase throughout the war and 
post-war i)eriod reaching a record level of 134% ol 
1939 in the middle of 1947. 

Production trends in India in the post-war period 
have no parallel with any of the three groups of 
countries examined above. The Capital general 
production index number shows an uneven, slow but 
steady decline in the overall production situation. 
Production levels in all the major industries more o** 
less maintained their war-tiine heights up to the end 
of 1946. It began to decline from the end of 1945 
and the decline has remained unrelieved up to how 
*exoept for some temporary increases in early 1947 and 
certain fitful movements in individual industries 
throughout the post-war period. 

The gravity of the post-war production trends in 
India lies not merely in the decline of production 
after the hostilities although this poor country could 
ill afford it. Production levels had declined in all 
those countries where production was feverishly 
geared to the total war effort, i.e,, in U. S. A., Canada 
^d United Kingdom, llic gravity of ‘‘crisis” consists 
in the fact, that the decline in the production has oot 
reversed itself as in the case of group I countries, 
following the readjustments of all the factors 
ooncerned. This raises the suspicious question as to 
whether there are special infinencea affecting the 
production levels in India, other than those which 
produced . the decline in^ Group I countries, namely, 
lafeour unrest, ahoitages of raw materials, reconstruc- 
tion and le^uipmeni difficulties. 

• faistor contributing to the ia 
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time when expectations were entertained for a 
planned and a steep rise in the productive activities. 
The preparation and discussion of economic plans 
and the hope of their im])lemehtation at the end ot 
the war and the dawn of political freedom heightened 
the contrasts between expectations and reality. It 
also interesting to observe that production level has 
decreased in India although wc have had no problem 
of reconversion of a magnitude comparable to that 
in the Group I countries. 

It is not intended to discuss in details the various 
factors which have entailed the decline in production 
and the remedies suggested. The more obvious and 
the more important of them have been well analysed 
and discussed in the recent tripartite Industrial 
Conferences in New Delhi. It would, however, ne 
worthwliilc to mention a number of special factors 
which have distinguished the production tre&ds m 
India from that of the other countries. 

(A) All countries depend on import of essentia! 
materials for the healthy working of its industrial 
production. But India depends for a very large 
number of basic industrial equipments on a relatively 
small number of countries exporting them, so that 
any dislocation in the countries concerned creates 
sudden and deep-rooted bottlenecks which cannot be 
easily remedied. 

(B) In the short loin the* increase in production 

could only be achieved by a fuller use of productive 
capacity or in other words by making the actual 
production very nearly equal to the capacity 
production, for, the productive capacity being 
dependent on certain key imports cannot be quickly 
expanded. The following figures show the capacity 

output, producton and demand of some of the key 
industries for 1947 

In Tons Capacity Production Demand 

Sleel 1,264,000 875,000 over 2 millions 

Cement 2,076,000 1 344,000 3,000,000 

Paper 110,000 86,000 

The industries in Lhoir efforts for fuller utilisfttiem oi 
productive capacity arc likely to encounter increasing 
cost of production, if there is to be a considerable rise 
in the output. Thg increasing pricey which this would 
necessitate has to be anxiously considered in view ot 
the dangers of the inii.'itionary tendencies. 

(C) The decline in production or shortages are 
more marked and keenly felt in the supplies of daily 
necessities relative to the luxuries and comforts ol 
life and in case of producers’ goods relative to the 
consumers* goods industries. In this respect there 

a parallel between India and the countries in Group 
1 and Group II, for the infiationary pressure in all 
these countries by making relatively less important 
things more profitable to produce tends to distort the 
economio structure as this results in diverting 
resemreeB away from the production of things claiming 
priontas irom the oatioua} point of view. 
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(D) At present there is a confusing as well ^ 
tragic paradox of idle resources side by side with 
labour shortages of almost all kinds of labour. ITiis 
paradox has to be resolved in the interests ot 
increasing production and can be resolved only it 
“investments” are made in labour equal to if not 
more than planned investments in capital goods, land 
improvements and agriculture. This is not a labour 


appeasement policy. The ' social and economic 
productivity of the idle as well as the marginal labour 
resources is very low. Improvements in the quality ot 
the idle, the marginal as well as the employed labour 
resources would break the shortages of skilled nnd 
unskilh'd labour which has been the important 
factor oontribiiiing to the adoption of the faulty 
labour poUcie.s to gain temporary advantages. 
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THE INDIAN RED CROSS SOCIETY 

Bengal Branch 


By G. F. MUIRHEAD. 

I! any. Dirretor. 1. R. C. B., Bengal Provfncial Branch 


The idea of the Red Cross Society originated -with a Swiss 
gentleman, Mr. Henry Hunant in 1B59 who was apalled by 
the lack of medical altcntiom for soldiers wounded in 
battle. He succeeded in enlisting the sympathies of 
diplomatists in various countries and a Conference was 
held in Swileeriaiid in 1863 us a result of which the 
famous Geneva Convention was signed in 1864, which 
recognised the principle of neutrality of the wounded in 
wartime. From that time the Red Cross Society worked 
unceasingly for the sufferings of the wounded and the 
prisoners of war until it came finally to be recognised 
that this vast organisation had also a very urgent tusk to 
Jo in peacetime as well ; and finally in 1919 it was 
officially laid down In the Cevenam of the League of 
Nations that 

“The members of the League (of Nations) agree 
to encourage and promote the establishment and co- 
operation of duly authorised National Red Cross 
Societies, having as purposes the improvement of health, 
the prevention of disease and the mitigation of suffering 
throughout the world.” 

And a League of Red Cross Societies was formed 
which now includes in its membership some 65 National 
Red Cross Societies. 

The Symbol of the Red Cross on the Red Cross Flag 
has no sectarian significance, and it was adopted merely 
as a recognition of the great part played by the Swiss in 
the formation of the organisation, and is simply the reverse 
ol the Swiss National Flag which is a White Cross on a 
Red Ground. 

The Bengal Red Cross Society is affiliated to the 
Indian Red Cross Society whose head office is in Delhi, 
and which is in turn affiliated to the Inieniatlonal Red 
Cross at Geneva. In 1945, with the active help and co- 
operation of our President, the Right Hon'ble R. G. 
Casey, the then Go\t*mor of Bengal, a large Civilian 
Bnpansion Scheme was embarked on in Bengal. The 
Society’s activities arc numerous and widespread hut the 
ft^adng is a short description of the work which is being 

dona* , 


Tlie Bengal Rod Cro*<s lia.^ for some time been training 
Indian girls as Health Visitors through the St. John 
Anderson Health School in Calcutta, and has also sent ? 
girls to England for further specialised training so lha. 
they can return to Rongal to train olhcis in their turn. 
Granu are made annually to Maternity and Child Welfare 
Clinics throughout the Province, and inspections made to 
ensure a proper standard for those. Institutions. In addi- 
tion the Society is planning to build out of its own funds 

pd from those raised in the Districts, Model Maternity 

Centres where the health of mothers and children can be 
cared for, and where these mothers can learn the principles 
oC health, and where training will he given to indigenous 
Dais. Owing to the very disturbed state of the province 
over the past year it has not been possible to go ahead 

with our plans as quickly as we would have liked but 

during the next few months we will attempt to push ahead. 

Another purl of our programme whicli is well known, 
is the running of Free Milk Canteens for children. These 
canteens were star led at the time of llie Bengal Famine, 
and since then ilie Government of Bengal have purchased 
large quantities of dried milk from abroad which <s 
distributed daily by the paid and voluntary workers of the - 
Society of whom the latter numbers some 10,000 through- 
out East and West Bengal. Through lhi.s scheme over two 
laklis of children receive a powa of milk free every day 
of the year, and in this way the Society is trying to do 
something towards improving the standard of health of 
the children of Bengal. These canteens arc running not 
only in Calcutta and in the larger towns but arc operating 
as well in the remotest villages of the province, and 
altogether there are about 2,000 of such canteens offering 
daily free feeds. As an adjunct to this work the Society 
is responsible for organising free-midday tiffin lor wshool 
children in the districts, for the hci^ of the sdhool 
children must not be overlooked. And for these school 
children also there is the Junior Red Cross which organise 
them into groups to teach them the prinoifdas ot 
and hygiene and good citimaidp. 
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Then there ie the work in Civilian Hospitals. Supplies 
are issued to Hospitals all over Bengal and Hospital Wel- 
fare Service is being organised to provide these comforts 
which means so much to patients. The Welfare workers 
write letters to relatives, do personal shopping, provide 
reading materials and generally act as a guide, philosopher 
and friend. A start has also been made on Diversional 
Therapy Work. 

And alongside all this constructive work goes the task 
of giving relief in emergencies. Unfortunately they have 
been far too frequent during the past months. From the 
time of the August 1946 riots until just after Independence 
Day the Red Cross workers and volunteers have been 
constantly in action. Their aim has been to give succour 
to all irrespective of caste, creed or religion and even at 
the time when communal feelings were at their highest our 
Ambulance drivers and workers never ceased their 
duty even when it meant going into areas predominantly 
inhabited by those of a community other than their own. 
During the Noakhali riots the Society sent supplies and 
workers, and after the initial emergency was over a 
rehabilitation camp was opened in Noakhali District where 
Hindus, Muslims and Christians worked side by side and 
where an effective piece of rehabilitation work was carried 
out. The Red Cross Camp was in close touch with 
Mahatma Gandhiji during this time and our workers were 
happy to know that their endeavours had the blessing of 
that great leader. Recently in (Calcutta a similar scheme of 
rehabilitation has been carried on with satisfactory results 
having been planned in the light of the experience gained 
in Noakhali. As a result of the devastating flood which 


occurred in' East Bengal last August, the Besigal Red Cross 
again extended its help and it sent workers and supplies 
by air and by rail and has helped in the organising of the 
system of relief in the affected areas through a Co- 
ordinating Committee. In this connection it is very satis- 
fastory to note that over Rs. 60,000 has been received for 
the relief o£ the flood-stricken people of East Bengal as 
\oluntary donations from individuals and firms in West 
Bengal besides quantities of food, clothings and medicines. 
In all this Relief work, the Society has co-operated with 
other voluntary organisations and worked alongside their 
workers, has given them and in its turn has been grateful 
for the co-operation which many of these organisations 
have given. 

Some indication of the popularity of the Red Cross 
Society in Bengal is shown by the greatly increased 
membership. From the 700 members in 1945 it had grown to 
6,271 at the end of 1946 and this figure will be exceeded 
during the presen I year. 1 cannot conclude without saying 
that T think we are all aware that with the new freedoni 
whk h India has attained we know that we shall be judged 
by what we do and not merely by what we aay. There » 
always the tendency to paint a too rosy picture but we are 
alive to our faults and know that if the Red Cross Society 
is to be worthy of the iiame it must touch the lives of 
Uiose who are poor, and those who are needy, it must 
touch the villages and not merely the big towns and must 
be an effective force which will operate alongside official 
schemes in the fields of health and hygiene and Social 
Welfare. 
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MAHATMA GANDHI 

Bt DANIEL THOMAS, 

Minister for Prohibitioii and Transport, Madras 


A great darkness has fallen on the land and a aenss 
of personal and national desolation has overwhelmed 
the hearts and minds of the people throughout the 
oountiy. The beloved father of the people and the 
venerated leader, not only of India, but of the world 
at large, has passed away. It was destined that the 
Apostle of love and peace, who had preached s>n(l 
pniptised his doctrine of Ahimaa to the wonder and 
admiration of the world, should meet his end at the 
kands of a ccmimon assasidn. Perhaps, it is fitting that 
it should be so. Christ preached His saving evangel ot 
love and performed His miracles of healing and 
redemption,, but was crucified on the Cross. Mahatma 
OandU, who all his life was a devout follower of 
CSirist^e life and teaching, has achieved a similar end. 
Ohti^ l^dha, filahomed and Gandhi : These names 
,1^ land-marks in the history and progress of 

Skdeiitists tell us that, though a sto may tie 
in the heavens, its light vrill continue to 
ah naith for milBons of future Though the 

li the 


light of his life will contiuue to shine and irradiate the 
hearts of millions of people for long ages to come. 

Everyone in the country, man and woman, be- 
moans personally the lo^s of a beloved father. That 
enchanting smile of his and that inspiring voice can be 
seen and heard no more. But let us go forward and 
treasure in our hearts the spirit and example ot 
Mahatma Gandhi and re-dedicate ourselves to the 
cause and service of our Motherland and for tho 
spreading of peace and goodwill for all mankind. 

In his life, Mahatma Gandhi was *the pillar of the 
people’s hope and the centre of a world's desire.* lu 
his death, his country and the world experience the 
^bitterness of death and of desolation. But he is not 
dead. His spirit will be a living inspiration and n 
beacon-light to guide the people of this country to a 
destiny worthy of its great traditions and worthy ot 
the life and death of Mahatma Gandhi himself. 
^Dear Priond, far-off, our lost demre 
So far, so tutor $n taoa mtd vmal 
BaMd ue droam a draam of good 
JM ndndk oil tho gmU vM tha$P 



COLD IN NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL ECONOMICS 

Hr K. P. THAKITR. c.a.i.i.b. (Bom.). c.a.i.b. (ly)n(l.) 


“All <]»at gliUrrs w not gold’^ — wo arc taiiglU ihrougii- 
out tho agos. By n qiioor jnialog>' llio ndor may 
oMtahJishod, "(iold is gold Ihougli lu--‘tn'lr*ss ami old.' 

The yollow iiiotal has long ooasod lo i'unclion as 
inonoy in active cjrculalion. (lold coin which was so 
fascinating when il flowed in or ont of a Banker^ vault 
or a businessman’s counter has lonjr disaiii>cared ; m 
exchange w’o find coins of baser metals and notes ol 
varying d(‘nominatiniis at home and abroad. "N'et gohl 
lifts nonetheless lost its idgineiit or arojiia. 

In the domestic sphere il does not i'unclion todax 
as a .standaid of value ; iis use h('\n^ sparingly con- 
fined to C'oniiuercial, rneoicinal ]>iirpn'‘es as also in th(‘ 
fancy ware's and onianu'iils of tiie K\ e^ in the h'ia>l as 
well ;is in thf’ W(‘st. Fiom the orthodox (lokl siaud ird. 
tin* world switched over to Bullion slandaid. ihi‘U 
expea'inn'iited ujjon ICxchunge* siaiulard which al-'‘0 
against the ever-increa.sing oomplexi lie's of human 
living wa.s found to be iiiaeleetiiale for our iu‘(*d'« till we 
are le'aning on i»apei in the- living pre'>(nt. 

Rt'tiring from the national humdrum circulation, 
gold has taken ip) an unassailable i»o-ition in the 
iiiteTiiational fie*ld for se'itle'iue'iit of balani'e of pa>- 
ments and from Ibeie' it i.s e'Xe'rliiig a powerful in- 
fluence' over the e'eamoinic life' of milioiis in the wide* 
worlil. The' Brettoii-Woods ('’*'Jnfe’reue*e niiel thr^ 
fornifttinu of llie' InteM'national Mone'tary Fund ftd<t<*d 
additional ('oloiir lo tlie ye'llow lue'tal making it the 
aoh' arbite*!' in tlu' international economie- di'-pute.s. 

One of tlio pini)0<eri for which the* Inte’rriational 
Mone'tary Fmiel ^^as m'.de'd wa.« to avoid movement 
of ^pee■ie in aeljiistment of bvilnin-e of interna ‘iona I 
paynieuits ; yet we' ari' const raine'el to n )te that it. is an 
irony of fate to line! tliat the Fnml by its action and 
dt'e'd aelniilied that in ilie iiltiniale analy.'-i^ golel, it 
only golel, which rontreils tlie ge'nr eif international 
trade' auloinnl>ile. Tlie Inte'vnatioiial Menietarv Fund 
re'ile'T’ate'd the e'.sse-ntial e haraclerisi ics 'f»f the ye*llo\v 
metal ami n'-aflineed that e'Veui in the- prese'nt eaa ol 
nninngeel e-urrencies gold is ])re'-eniin('nily suiteal a> -m 
adjusiing lew'r for netting arigli^ di.s-efjuilibriuin ni 
international traele machinery. Accordiiiglv, imdi'r the 
rules of the Fund, it ha.s boi’n inaeh' obligatory on Uic 
part of a member tei subscribe' in gold 25 pe*i* cent I 
its quota f»r 10 per cent of its m-i fjflicial holding.-^ of 
gold and V. S. dollars whiche‘\er wa- Icris. Naturally, 
fhrrefene. in its initial eeMiipoMiiem eif 0535 milBnn 
dollars jiaid c.s on 30ih liiine. 1017. by 20 nation.^ out 
of 34 members. i>ar value-^ of whose' eMirrencif'-^ had 
been agreed. 1344 million dollars have' ]je*e*n paiel m 
gold, 2063 millions in U. S. dollars and the* remaining 
S8128 millions in misc<*l la neons rurreneie's. Thus 20*57 
ptiT cent of Fund re.sts in gold. 37*67 per cent in 
tF, S. dollarfl lind 41 *.86 per cent in other eiirrencies. 

Against Riteb a redoubtable background we ar« to 
^lieview the pritse trend of gold. 


The price of gold in the international market as 
wulii various olhe'r commodities, isf' virlually regulated 
l>y ih(' Uniied .Slates of America, who pegged its price 
lo .S35-00 j)er ounce since 1935 at w’hich rate gold is 
sah'abh' to lh(' U 8. Tn'asury. With the outbreak 
war, the entile economic outlook of the belligerent 
counirit's lu'gan m undergo a revolutionary change. 
Partly due to Ini' inijiacT of inflationary forces, partly 
due to i<‘-di,‘.tiibution of wealth among population, 
lu.si for bullion increased i»ailir‘iilarly among a certai'^ 
.-eel ion •'»j jiruph' who bi'longi'il to tlu' grouj) of tax- 
dodgers and l)lack-mnrketer.s. The fright of being 
caught in ilu' ])Osl-w.ir ja'iiod vvitli coasequentinl 
daiiiagc'^ IxraiiK' upi^ermo.sl in their mind and 
Bullion llw:\ found a safe corni'i* to camoullage their 
fortune ami to keep Go\ ernmenlal anti-coiTUi)tinn 

mea.-UM'.s at hay. 

'riiis i.ernicioiis actiMlv amongst a xicioiis circle 
of ]»opnlahon was noticeable' in a greater veduine aud 
varn'ty in ilie i-ounlrie*? of tin* Middh' 1‘last. lni(|. Iran. 
Pah'siiTu'. Fg\])l. India, etc,, than in tin' Unilc'd 
Kingdom and I lie luiile'd Stall's, wliej-i- due to 
thf' vigdaiic,' of ih(' respi'clive national gc'verinm nts ami 
exi'rcise of efTeclivc' control over prodiU'h'on jind coii- 
suinplion of g aids, gr:ws in black marlo'ts found ii'O time 
to grow umli'i- fi'i't. In tlu' laltr*r group of coimtTies 
another fat tor accounted for tliis diiTeri'nce. In the 
Anglo-American cfiunlrios, it was tlu' burning patriot- 
ism of tlieir citizi'iis. tbe crying need for saving the 
c«)iuilrv agaiii'it Hillfrlsiu, which had the sway ; against 
tlu'.se .si'iilimenls no avarice, no corriiplion could make 
.my headwav In the fornu'r .set of counlries, however, 
the liasjc idea was divergent. As nonr* of these oountries 
s])oniam't)u.sly participated in war but were merely 
dragged into it. I'xcef)! a limited few, many Jound it 
a golden (u»poi liiniiy to make hay while the sun shone. 
In tiie successful prosecution of their clandestine 
o])erat|.'ms ihi v >acrific(‘d not only unfional or business 
morals l)ut al-o valuable human lives. Posterity will 
.«hiiddf'r to learn ihal for ('very thoiisund rupees earned 
by profiteering during the Bengal Famine of 1943, one 
human lite was lost.* ^ 

With the rolling of the war chariot, inflfition began 
to gather mo'«s. prices began t*n softr high, with it 
demand for bullion particularly in tbe Eastern coun- 
tries. pushed its fJiice to a higher level. 

Let us now look to tlu' side of .«nipply. With the 
exception of 1946, production of fresh gold all over the 
world exhibited a downward tendency. Added to this, 
the Eastt’vn coiintnea whi(*b were disgorging gold ® 
luige scale since Great Britain went off gold standard 
in 1931, appprtred on the scone .as importers of ihc 
yellow metal. As a result, after meeting ii^ustriat 
demand, tlie balance available for monetary 
gradually dwindled at accelerated rate. The following 


* CommlHloo 
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iiiblci <iuotrii from Ihc Report on CUirrcncy and Finance, 
1046-47, publis^licd by I lie Ro.r(*rve Bunk of India* 
illu.Mtrativc : 

nvtl Disiribufioit of Gold 
(In niillions of five ounces) 
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able fit>r monel ary use rv‘]>re''etils a fail of <i5 per ccni. 
ov('r 41-9 niiJlioii uiiui e.s exisiiuji m 1940, Willi n 
demand ('\(*r irrowinjr aft.nnsi a sui)}»ly which reinaimMl 
.-lulic or diiiiinisliiiiji:. bullion price natur.lIl^ shot up h'> 
levels much above the ofliual i<arily. Ytd, movenieiiis 
of the ]irecious nu'ial>-' on an aj)]U(‘eiab|e e.xlent could 
iiol lake place dm* to the pn'vah iice of Ex‘‘h:injn) (\)n- 
Ii’jIs and war-liine restrictions on import uud export nt 
sju'cie into nnd out of countries'. An exceiUion was, 
riowever, noticeable in the sale of K<'>lcl in India and 
various -other Middh* East countries on Ani^lo-Amencan 
iiccioiinl. Aei'ording to Vfca/ers iiiessige, dated the 
ISth Deceinlier, 1944, the Federal Rest'rvc* Bank’s 
Deci'inber 1944 issue levievvs that the motive behind 
such "sah's of jcold in Effypt, Pah'-tiue, Syria, Eebanou. 
Arabia, Iran, Chinn and in India, too, at a rate much 
:ih()\(' tlie oflidal paiity, was lo combat inflation 
thejse territurii'S as also lo cover allied needs for local 
(‘urrenc'.v and expenditure. During the years 1943 to 1945 
siuh .sales in India idone aggregated 7*5 million 
ounces. 

After the suspension of hostilities, movements ol 
precious metahs across national boui]dari(.‘s began td 
rt'-appoar in July, 1946. Tlie Bank of Mexico offered 
gold froc’ly for export at :i price equivalent to 40*53 
U. S. dollars per ouuee, i.c., at $5*53 over the Vmying 
rate of U. S. Treasury, fcsw’itzerland and Turkey tol- 
lowcd suit. Dollars obtained out of tlu* balance ot 
^lymcnts were converted into bullion and sm-h bullion 
was employed in the profitable business of stdling di 
tie gold-thirsty territories. For some time sales I'onti- 
nued but soon difficulty aroiftj. The purchasers of gold 
had to pay for it in U. S. dollars or in any other Hard 
Currency such as Canadian dollars. Swiss francs, 
Swedish kroner, Argentine p<?.sos, Mexiiran dollars, etc., 
which they were pot in a position to acquire as ihey 
were short of it. The selling countries wei*c not finding 
it an eagy job to keep up the game going. Their own 
gold stock was meagre to feed tl^ Hungry populace. 
Cox^i^ueutly ttey ,had tg took from the 

was in w, poaiitloa .to 


.** 1 ( 11 : 11100 . *l"he following gf.atifitical table exhibits tin? 
n miparativc gold stock of some iinporlanl countries of 
the world. 

Value of moaclary .'itack of gold iu imj)ofto.nt 
^ oouniries 
(In million of dollars) 
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1939 

17.644 

2,709 

549 

249 

32 

29 

274 

♦ 

1910 

21.995 

2,000 

502 

;i67 

47 

88 

274 


1941 

22,737 

2,000 

665 

366 

47 

92 

274 


1942 

22,726 

2,000 

824 

634 

39 

114 

274 


1913 

21.93S 

2.000 

965 

706 

203 

161 

274 


1944 

20.619 

1.777 

1,158 

814 

222 

221 

274 


1945 

20.065 

1,090 

1.342 

914 

2114 

241 

274 


1946 

20.529 

796 

(Nov.) 

1,144 

941 

181 

235 

274 


V 

iirlhi'i* siU'h Sale.'v 

of gold 

by 

Mexico, Switzerland, 

« i(*. w;i^ \ t'hernrully eriliei-'ed 

bv 

3 

I 

the 

Inirriialioniil Morn larv 

Fund 

Tiie Conimiti 

re of 

the 

I'lind 

a}ipw:ilerl 

to meniber count r 

le.*-’ to 

stop sale.s 

ot 


gold above llu* official Kite in the black marki’l. Eminent, 
banker-*, economists inclu ling Dr. Di'kock, Governor ol 
the South African H(‘ser\e B:ink. condemned Bus 
practice as such sales will r(*sult in exchange instability 
in the long run. In ie^[)onse, the Mexican gold sales 
W('re stoppl'd. Tm* Swiss National Bank and the 
Agricultural Bank and the C 'omnu'reial Bank, Turkey, 
susp(*mled .sile** of gold aboM* parity to the public. The 
rnit(‘d Stal(*s nf America banned export of gold on 
private aceouul. Lieenctv were strictly oonfini‘d to 
export of “semi-procewd gold.” In the United King- 
dom, the Hank of England banned all t ran.-acl ions m 
foreign gold above the international parity price. As 
n’gard< Indi.i, since February, 1946. a duly of Rs. 25 
per loJhi was impf^si'd on the impoit of gold into the 
country. The import duty w;is, however, n'duccd by ^ 
per cent, on 12th Augu>t. 1946,, but. from 6th March, 
1947, issue of liceiu'es fiur the import of bullion wa« 
completely discoiitiniUHl. 

The above, in brief, covers tin* contemporary 
history of gold. 

The rfforlii of the ineiiiber.s of the International 
Monetary Fund have bo»*n siieces.sful in the suspension 
of gold sales in open market, but were they able to 
eradicate the evil of free market in gold ? No, certainly 
not. In none of the couulries subscribing to the Inler- 
iialiunal Monetary Fund gold is .^old officially — yet. the 
yf'l.low' 1111 ‘lal can be acquir(*d ami disposed of in 
darkiif'ss in Ixmdion and New York. Owing to Bie 
abolition of op(*n gold maiket, official free market 
(|Uolations are not availubl^ these days ; but it. is 
reported that iu New York gold is unofficially quoted 
around 40 to 43 dollars por ounce ; the average price 

* Dariitc 10.19 gold holding* o( the Bank of Engltud n^ere iranefoired 
to British C«etMngc EqiwliMtion Fund, who*e volume if ettlniuted at 
SM oiiJlios dollorf Although the exAoi lotgl ft a Covornment toerat.— 

SiaifafuiaUf 11* Ml» 4T» ^ , 1 
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of gold i& India during 1945-46 and 1946-47 being 
Be. 89-3-0 and Rs. 101-1-2 per tolla approximately. 

Against such a concerted action by the big powers 
of the world why the black o.- free market in gold 
cannot be exterminated ? The reason is obvious. Wby 
black markets in rice, sugar, cloth, etc., cannot be 
removed, although sales of such goods are controlled 
by Governments ? If it is not possible to exercise 
perfect control in the consumers* go-ods which may not 
be stored for distant future, in smaller bulk and greater 
value, how can we expect to succeed in the case ot 
gold ? On the contrary, in the jiresent unsettled 
conditions of the world particularly in India, where 
the cost of production of commodities both agricultural 
and manufactured is rising by leaps and bounds, where 
labour trouble is a semi-regular feature of industrial 
life, where wages are chasing prices against a rising 
tempo of inflation, gold is one of those commodities 
whose price is anchored at a price prevailing in the 
pre-war era regardless of its coat of production and its 
relationship with other sister commodities in the world 
of exichange. 

A section of people argue that the present un- 
balanced economy will soon disappear and commodity 
prices will saturate at a reasonable base. To tell 
accurately what will be the actual shape of things to 
come,- is possible only fbr foretellers but not 
economists, who can, of course, analyse present factors 
against the past and suggest possibilities in the future. 
That price level may come down from its Olympic 
height none should deny but when ? On the contrary, 
the tendency of prices all over the world is to soar 
upward. 

During the years of war, prices in the U.SJL., UJt., 
Canada, etc., were kept under vigilant control. With 
the termination of hostilities, in some countiy commo- 
dities were gradually decontrolled. In Canada 
present (December, 1047), control has been taken out 
from all commodities. In the U. S. A., with the 
exception of sugar, rice, rent and nominal control over 
a few other materials, commodities have been de- 
controlled. In India, too, public opinion is against 
continuance of control any longer in commodities 
except foodstuff. In tlie United Kingdom control still 
continues and is likely to continue for some time to 
come due to the acute shortage of food and drink 
that land. Relaxation of control ovea manufactured 
and semi-manufactured goods has been shown by the 
British Government. The green grocery, fruit, vegetable, 
tomato trades, the fish trades (where abuses were 
frequent and the removal of controls was strongly 
requested) and the soft drink industry have to some 
extent been decontrolled and opened t9 new entrants. 
What has been the result 7 A rise in price level is the 
only consequence. In the UJ5A. in March, 1947, whole- 
sale prices and cost of living stood at 196 and 157 
respectively as against 143 and 131 for the correspond- 
ing month in the previous year. In the TJ. K., the cost 
of living temaiss almost stationary while wholesale 


prices jumped by 12 points. In Canada, the wholemls 
pieces and cost of living in March, 1947, rose by 80 
and 10 points respectively when compared to 1946. ^ 
India, the rise was steeper, the' wholesale prices rose 
by 68 points and retail price by 22 points. The com- 
parative table is given below. 

(Base January-June, 1939=100) 



Wholeiale price 

Coat of IMag 


1939 

1946 

1947 March 1939 

1946 1947 Merab 

U. S. A. 

101 

143 

106 

100 

131 167 

U. K. 

106 

177 

189 

103 

132 133 

Canada 

103 

144 

164 

101 

119 128 

India 

109 

306 

374 

102 

238 200 

Thus 

the price 

trend 

all over 

the world indicates 


that in the near future we may not expect any heavy 
reduction in our onerous cost of living. Against the 
upsurge of labouring group any reduction in their wage 
bill will result in strikes, stay-in-process and similar 
such devices resulting in curtailment of production so 
essential to us at the present moment. The attempt will, 
therefore, militate against the end for the achievement 
of which it will be resorted to. As long as the supply of 
commodities falls short of effective demand, so long 
production is less than requirement. Labour group will 
have the control key in their hands and only when the 
supply' market is flooded with a plethora of goods and 
wht?n satiety is attained by hungry mouths, then 
•only a n’duc+ion of price level may be anticipated but 
not earlier. Such a state of affairs has another contin- 
gency ; behind the spectre of depression there is the 
dreaded monster of aggression. Except with the appear- 
ance of depression of a wide magnitude a large-scale 
reduction of wage level may not be feasible ; and of 
the two which one we fear more, rising price level or 
deiiression ? Tlie concensus of opinion in a ballot will 
probably bo in favour of the former. 

If .such be the situation, if a reduction in price 
level is not likely to come up in the near future why 
then isolate gold from other oommodities entering into 
domestic and international trade 7 Considered as a 
commercial undertaking, the cost of production of 
materials, as already stated, shot up to a high pitch and 
coupled with drastic taxation of the Government of 
the producing countries, the control price of 'gold did 
not adequately cover its^cost of production not to 
speak of profits of mine-owners. In consequence many 
of the marginal mines had to close down operati&n. 
Mines which- were adveisely affected by warfare 
Burma, Korea, New Guinea, the Philippines, ete., 
cannot , be renovated and reconstructed unless prises 
offered compensate the cost of labour and capital sunk 
afrerii. 

Yet the important nations of the world do Ifdt 
show axQT inclination to raise the official parity price 
of gold. The U. S. A. is definitely against any cush 
move as by it U. S. A. apprehends devaluation of 
dollars. The United Kingdom faithluQy adhering to the 
dictates of uncle Atm will not say otherwise and tny 
attempt on the part of any nmmber of the filter* 
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national Monetary Fund to alter the price of the yellow 
metal ia likely to be vetoed successfully by the Anglo- 
American interests as under the constitution of the 
fund any proposal can be so vetoed by either U.S.A. 
or Britain who own each more than 10 per cent of the 
aggregate fund quota. The British press has in a number 
of recent despatches categorically stated that Britain 
would neither raise the price of gold nor promote 
such proposal, on the contrary, the British policy is 
flatly opposed to devaluation of sterling against gold or 
U.S.A. dollars. 

The protagonists of the Anglo-American school ol 
thought believe that a rise in the price of gold will 
prompt the United Nations to revalue the gold holdings 
of their Central Banking Institution at current coins. 
The augmentation of the Reserve value may tempt 
the holders to issue additional notes, resulting in 
further inflation and its consequential chafn of evils, m 
the all-round rising tempo American price level will 
also be affected, making American goods dearer to the 
hungry world outside. The benefit of the little new 
extra spending power thus created will be wiped out 
in securing costlier dollars for payment of American 
goods. The antagonists, however, argue that if gold 
price is raised to 40 dollars per ounce and the gold value 
of various currencies are adjusted proportionately there 
may not be any alteration between the values ol 
currencies against ene another. Further, it is not con- 
clusively established that a rise in the price of gold 
will invaribly result in the further increase of the price' 
level of other commodities. Although the price ot 
gold is pegged to 35 dollars per ounce since 1935, it has 
not prevented other commodities rising in value ; 
oonversley it may be argued that even if the price of 
gold be raised to 40 dollars an ounce, there is no clear 
evidence to show that any automatic adjustment iu 
the value of oilier cd^modities would also take place. 

Hie Managing Director of the International 
Monetary Fund and the President of the International 
Bank have denied the rumour regarding higher prices 
of gold. The rumour that Britain will pay a premium 
for South African gold has also been denied from 
ofiSeial quarters. Yet the possibility of an eventual rise 
in the gold price cannot be completely brushed aside. 
The arguments of those who are for an increase ap- 
peared to possess strong reasons behind and even 
ifl British quarters informal intimation holds the view 
that a higher price of gold may come in future. An 
authority like Dr. Dekoek admits that while an imme- 
diate morease in the gold price could nearly aggravate 
world inflation, prospective change to deflation might 
make the trorld want a higher gold price as an anti- 
deflationary measure about a year from now.* 

The initiative for that would also lie with U.S.A.; 
in a U. B* slump, the U. S. A. may prefer to out the 
gold content in the dollar thus raisixig the dollar price 
^ gold than cui prices and provoke unempky- 
' went, 

fiwittffirtL dbfi4' 


Informed quarters, however, believe that there are 
some officials in Washington who are in favour ol 
distributing a big parcel of gold say 2 to 3 billions 
of dollars of gold out of U. S.*s holding throughout 
the world which would go a long way to eheck inflation 
and bring exchange stability. Mr. Bevin while address- 
ing the annual Trade Union Conference at South Port 
also pleaded for a redistribution of the Fort Knox gold. 
It is reported that a proposal to shift American gold 
worth about 3 billion dollars to devastated Europe is 
receiving serious attention from leading U. S. Govern- 
ment officials and may he submitted to the Senate as 
part of the plan to aid Europe as a supplementary 
plan to Marshall programme.* 

But what is all this fuss about ? What is the 
necessity of such re-distribution ? What the world 
needs today is U. S. dollars for the purchase of U. 
goods and not their gold. The volume of such des- 
patches may be doubled or made four-fold, but it is 
certain that all such gold will find its way back to the 
States. Gold seized by the Nazis may be re-distributed 
but that may not stop U.S.A. getting them back in 
no tiine.t It is observed from a New York report, dated 
18th October, 1947 that the Federal Reserve Bank 
recehed $11,000,000 worth of gold from France. A 
reiK)rt dated 20th October, 1947 discloses that the 
Bank also received from England gold worth-^ £50,000,000 
since September 15, 1947. It is a pity, no doubt, that 
the world after labouring over centuries found out 
managed flexible currency best fitted to work out 
smoothly monetary function. To a certain extent 
managed currency system was successful to show how 
currency and credit may overthrow the shackleB of 
gold ; but Bretton-Woods may be a limiting point 
whereafter gold standard in a modified form may stage 
a nome-back. The golden rope-way was once built up 
by men and it was quite useful for the purpose to serv^ 
the clause of which it was inaugurated. At the time of itg 
inception and long after when the world was still young 
and the volume of goods entering into international trade 
was meagre the ropeway was smooth and easy-going 
but of late knots have grown over it to make it rough 
and obstructive. Attempts were, therefore, made ^ 
explore new ways unconnected with gold.. It was dis- 
carded to a great estent but why than arrange for its 
come-back now ? And with what prospects 7 By force 
of circumstances U.S.A. now controls the lion's share 
of the entire world’s stock oi gold and she is the only 
country who is capable of sparing goods, consumers 
and capita], to outside world after meeting her own 
requirements. If U.S.A. continues to pin her faith only 
on the yellow metal and disagrees to accept any other 
medium of settlement in international payments 
situation may soon arise when importing countries wUi 
be left with no means of payment except by borrowing 

t It it r«port«d thtt oat of Nul-looftd foM, Ftoiieo. Nethorloadt, 
AmsU ond Italy loooMl «oId to tho osioat ol 104,150,000 
404;«,000 doUovt, 00^460,000 dolkn, 4*050,000 d«lhit*-HO«ofwiiiiai 
doted 0140.47, 
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m thf Stiitc'M Tb« ftai ol butli a conting(U(\ mi\ b< 
MiUd to ha\o c i*-l it-» 'window on the faci oi Ih* 

filth AMiftlid ai itJM mrit> ih uiuU to ^iHUirlhfU 
Itu puiLliiriinp iu»Wfi ol wai-i^oin huiojH oi 

thiuMgh lh( Alndiill i»l in oi bv 
fhsliibntioii ol gold s\n h ^J)0()Il-icI dina: not 

in\(lung bill ti lUMl m ttlicl on t^oild fiotniin' 
Pfojjlf ini> ^nbM*-! on (lidiitA loi i >tioit i^hih tmt 
< mnol c\l^l tlunupon ftn long WIiil winlid 

uiUMnition uf lost nilioml illh of tlu n itious iu‘t 
foi tins th( d<Ji‘Hut ^'li nld gt t ivlul lln\ nn d md 
slumld giM out whit tln\ i in itfnd to ttii 

lOTitiin, if U S \ df‘'iic'i riitiil\ I •'» ud out ht i 
own piodiut md ii((}»t nolluim in »xliing« onh 
alMUg otlift pioplf piudii'^ing powti b\ 1 iiw oi cold 
Cwluu dll kuoW'^ nU( h gold oi Ioun will unlv bi ^pi nt 
in hfi niaikft), tin* Hin lion inn not iin])io\i Whm 
tho lo»in will b( (\liuisl< I i wImu gold will lx ^liipi»<(l 
bulk to I »rl J\no\ tlx i Mninii i light I thi billow- 
ing (Ountiii*> will 1)1 no IlIIu I bin bi Ion o\fi mil 
iboM tlxM (ountins will lx huiddi 1 with In i ' 

lOHicn dibls with IT S \ 

If on tin othii li nnl 1 s \ u u ( o it* gni'^i 


unJv gold m HotUiunfUl ol intct national payment and 
MgiiPb to attept good' in luu thereof llio prewre 
gold will b( LonaidiibiK uuninnsod The baaic indus- 
incs of tin luii-Anuin in toiintiic5 will g<t a fillip and 
thill nitioml width will iniicaHo Intcinalionil trade 
is it bottom i Imitu ot goods onlv Duungthc Iwt war 
did wt not witiiis^ Indun juti and picce-goids being 
iivd is i\«li»ng( loi VitMiitiuc wheat and Austialiaii 
wool * ll biilir 1 lOinniodilii s would sitm oui noedh 
it -onu linn wh\ nni wi not fxpiiiintiil upon it at 
lint tinns without (oiiij In itirig initteis h\ bunging 
ui uitinmilijux ii' tin 1 uin ol got i whiUMi jios'iblf ' 
Viid wild (Im w( d(si!( to git out of lUteiu itionil 
ti nil «\ii|t (vlmigi Ol Vs goods loi B*s ^ In so 
doing tin upswing ol g Id ]tiM nus bi (hiikfd and a 
ill) pi( iiililifl lilt I iin It 1( nipt ol tin TTnitid 

\ it ions to ( iilio] till pi Ml ol gold who'll ditnitid is 
too \olimnrfoiis iguiusi i pilln su])|il\ is bound to 
tuin ouf iiiisiUHssjuJ IS wt hiif sicn tlx tiilun ol 
\ uiou toniiol iin ^ in lood diiiiK, dolliing r ti 
it tin gold stnidud in i iiioddx d mui is ki pt iliie 
tin (hinu ot I IntiiK I i]i m ilx |in( ol gild is put< ly 
nil igin ii'N 


JOHN GAWSW ORTH 

Pior PiTwmnrsiiw MUKiinon m\ 


Ton\ (iAwswoutii (bom 11112 ) i oin )| tin IfW 

I nsrlish polls who s<nid in liidi i dm tig tlx hst wai 

iinl who guw to know ind o to loti tlx Indim 

jx >1 1( ” In Indi 1 md Mt \iisis (iiwswoith (\ 

nil ‘IMS his yiftniion tfi n Itiiii t liidii loi n is hi' 
ih < j)f si disjM lx si\s to 111 ll ( In 1 woilhih m 

Ills woik 

li* qnni /o I tm Tin f\nn^nn Ihoin In 1 1 (flisli 

Jttifl mil to ^ lift If ii|His(iii hi^ puli- 

iiinnix (Holts m m iMiiing nt ’ In hnijhsh fold 
( int nils 4 Mldtimi li )in ixxnis wiittni Iniwuu Bkli 
ind IM4I , Jhf ('^ftmson Fho n i out mis pin ms ioi 

Io\(is wnttin bflwiin IW and 1^41 S/nm and Sand 
!•> I colli t lion ol \ I ISIS most oi whiih win written 
dining 1912 to 1944 wlxi tin oft w is M^mg in Ihe 

II \ r it N iiious SI 1 1 ns of ilx MfdjtMMm in Tiont 
Wati No Buf/hs I onl nils pix nis niiinl> in dd* ol 
(onpio-iti *n i lonii iinon M)hmn to ^xon and Smid 
ilong with tin fiw mims of in nil ni ir m Indu 
wherr In linrlid in Diiiuibn 1941 

Giwswoilh wiitfs jmif poiliA This l^ hn Mupifinr 
distinition in m igi wlnii litnitu md poi1t> too 
hit- befn buidmrd priliip-* o^(l]mnh with thfoins 
of atiperhfiil idilisin piopigmda op p^ivrhologV’’ He, 
therefore iind^ a leaih n^ponsi. m the health of all 
lovers of llf( Ht desiiihfb the poet’s ptoc€«^ an “tht 
lo the Infinib ’ Though idmiifuNi with the 
p09t-w«\r Eughsh lyrii wioxement, he atandb aloof from 
the seodernut school , and hi« verses “give to airy 


iiothmc I Io< d Inbii itxm md i nmn li ‘puic 
pinin' is (III ImuMg of Ilx ini igiii ition tnd Ih 
I ihmoHs Ol Hr siiggfsti n b\ tin 1111 igin ition, ot 
noble gintirnU loi tin nobli i motion ' no ipiln lan 
d( ii\ i high pi ji I in tlx huiuchx ol Knglish poela 
to (Jiwswoifh in whom is (ontinuid ilx ti iditioQH ol 
loinmln moM iix nt nt tin lljfribdlnn agf and Ihe 
I nh rum If i nth ci ntm\ 

Giwswoilh dfsdibis his um m poitn m lUnuest 
111 wliiili In onh I'^ks of hie 
yV) i)hi(k fin sfiings 

Of inston s /v>i- for iiff 

Jmaqnnnqs** 

nd oiii siiould \i\\ tint In his «ui(ffdod admiiably 
lU Ills df)ils ItiK o L(}^t Days Fiddis PuuT FoOlnh 
Man Pnsrnfimtnt Tin Mind of Mnn^ AdnlencC^Cf 
Adjinainm Dam-Dnqf Bnpphanl D( nth's Evangelyst, 
liisiqnalntn Stdinos l>>ong au ddighlful ireatious 
hdl oi foufiitf imigiriis and suggostivencst* There 
gennis m his rxqnisiifn Ivnal vtnses in which 
intdisitv of fi fling finds ‘impassioned expre^bion*’ 

'J hi Eirnad Tlnnns Hu iioit desinbes how 

"Louf Ijif( and D<ath an the ihrmoB 

Tin mausi and I hi dcaast, and the hoit; 

Fi(m ihi hiqtnmr^c, and dreams 

Hinphd thi samt and ih( sea from the rest" 
Gaw‘iwoith gloiihos love, and vei«c in Bhtz 
^^hadniss w dcadtnedf 
Fear ur numbed 
Where met verse and 
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and m ir<// You Rcmimhr) ? 

* Liff biwg that (tnnal moytunt when 
Wv kt^hcd jot all time, finding love as God f * 

H( fc»oib 

"For to ujimn jum loiing is to claim 
Moif mmtr rnort Hiuowdi hphndmn than to du 
Tho ( ill 01 TOiuiTKt 1- rxI)lf'^^ed in 

"*Oiii tun/ shifim that flam 

Ii( Hand < M r// woioitniv, 

Lus tin ntmoiii of fh( Rose 
'J h( qhmm(r of tin fonnlatn 
11)1 ]K)r1 is K<(iil\ ili\( to ihf «»I lil< Inil j 
at tlx Slime timp poianintlv ooimnou-' ot tho^s «li\s 
of (it itli tliil Jullow jiis^KJiis ' mil tin 

( li II n< l-( 1) \ m fit an \ d' ilh ** 

Tlx thoualil lx»\v '•nilt on tlx *i|)nim ni \onlli 
fonifs lx>ii lij( ts ihf jxior iln mx t * 

})i Tnimfis Ills PA ^ I Ilf piut al^nilx'. i I)i\inil> 

md nan Is tlm Jmi i- adiu pi -H i lint will anixl 
iH down ” 

(iiw^wnilli doi ^ not Miip )i tlx jrl^n \ ol wn lil'-< 
Rnpot Bnxiki hut ol it irimi tiundv liki Ow<n 
]l ( sny nothing but thud onlq 
(Hi (nf~ionsli(( tnl a mominl loin I if) 

*\Vhn mil hi kithd tln^ turn 
And fu] It hat mmi f 

In 'Jo 1 Ih / Pdhoun tlx mtlioi jx (him-, tint 
*‘Cont( ntiix ul w is tlx ld( tint \11 ili phnrx d l>nt 
tlx wn III (d( 1 lii\o( ot tlx woild 

Jin Woild 70/ 1 hnnas ixit \jMdh tlx pxtun ot 
the w ii-wi ii\ woild 

**And diuths dim-pi ophd hidh 
Diizid uufnrss fin blight 
On lailh’s ban hou*gh, 

Auid, mull fit tin 'Jnigidg 
Of h(u and now" 

With anin me iiA tlx pod dosenbin wii as “Hn 
the OK m ol MIX dim (lll^ in lii-^tx ^dion' W w 
the pod's r»aKiiU fi'^lKil 'C’hTist gn<s nx hlood hn 
Wine Hut p< uf is an it<i thni wu nxl lx siii^s m 
(iof< fit Soiuntn 


**l saw today (In ffUissamt uf tin tun 
And (hi futditg of ihi shaip snnul' 

The pen ih miahtui thin ihr swoid and m Flouti 
of Ptncf he su\b 

‘'ir/px ihi lotus vnfold^, 

IfH pfrfumr ansi 9 ; 

• So peair ns man moidd*i 
hhowp airmif smprms 
"0 Champnh bUmhom, con(oid<i ilowu. 

Lend cmuragi now tn ihi fhriafcntng hour, 
Ooncord w hut man sfuahng In man 
With hnd tyes mid no of In -plan'* 

In Chtf’^tnm^ Btlh hf pioehipiis tlx glon of h^ns 
the peaee-niaker • 


"A'‘a»e hearn thr Chutiimas Bdh that mght 
Bui feeh a mthin hf» hritit, 

ThiBit hi» dark tthg has fleecod to white 
That he mil dare the bMver part ; 

For ihay and Peate (hey mean * 

Biaadfatt and aeren^. 


aht thie peiaca 
it. Sodt ^ 


ymld feloeua 


Tin hnghsh funi biiDRs out the (s.srutiil 

Viialish chaiacter 

Z'o) lilt tin dog-obliti iali d stai, 

H/ ^/n/vr in night and hati oiu glory then' 
rix n idf 1 i*. I iimxh <1 oj 1 it' Hildwiiis dm ift(i_ 
izati m ol tlx 1 iiali''!) i iiitxxi midi lot v time ot 

J lx n Is in opi n i In dux "s in (iiwsworlhb 
nil la^ His md oijx ot Ills somxt- hi\( i d isnk il 
If If lint 11x1 dill '^nhiliK (1 iiiioiion k iiiixliUa oiu ol 
'^hiki'-piUi in nu ot who- hius 1lx^ diiiost i dio Jti 
Rut IS Hid s nil (llui pm nis tlx ] oc t (\ploit- to tlx 
lull like MiJtoii, tlx mt lodv ol pliei-ninx- boiix 
ol hi- ]oem- lull ot i ( ont< ini 1 il i\ ( \(in iinik out 
tlx lontii-t Ixtwfiii mill md ijitiu md lu\( ni them 
11 niimi-t ik ihl( sti nn ol in\s1](i'^ni 

I lx K Is, in Ciiw-w(ilhs xn-i lu iiitimiti sin^i 
)t tliina^ m (Vpn i md iwiIkI Kudfiinj: i tlx 
mood- ol Ml, mind m it- \nut\ ol ixptiiLiXf^ m 
lmi.nu( uddi vuth ii li uua (mu iml Kdohni ol 
tlx noun ol a" 'I m i-t< is 111 I nal)''h poiln lli^ 
\oi i m( Itx ill - I ni Innl- i\iii— ion ni In- swill 
mil \uid pnwii imi mdi n nul In- (on- lon-iu 
IS instmd with m ilndnu; -nisi ot lx ini\ in iiitui* 
mil liiimni hli Ih i mihiix - in him di ( p ontiin- 
]>htiMix-'i nx Ininma \wi n swni s< usnoiistu -s switl 

mdvomne im kindxm ml tlx nxhrxhoU ot ill who 
1 i\( Idt tlx snjs( o( 1« \is m ihmA" I 1 lx union 
1 di ( p h ndi nx s md dilxili iisinr mnks 
•]»xti\ out with in indiMilntl ipiditN lli his i hm 
nisf o tlx nifhxK iU wuid- md lu ixtlmts InlU llx 
ilivxi ol Imauiji lo i nil m i l)i hi ^nl^ ot ih\thm 
The lounded jx tin turn ol ini )\ ot his p i m- k mmd' 
nx >l Ki il'»s odes 

IIh }ini in- to Hi n gal iK ]Miti nliih it )u -Inna 
J lx hi ln(^ ol lx I woiixn md Ixi floi i iiispnid him 
with i hix pis-ion Sn\s ho 

Vlusst ((inn lo his hist (ouni // — 

Vm tt was find vndf - 

And In lunfin I his hji and In si itdod J is h gs 
And in said 'f(i < 111 td>id(,' 

Ffo in hnd ban in Pmhmy 
In 'snily, in Italy, 

And ihf sand *i as mthoiit fnh 
And In want id rcH 
On a hmnislnd hriosl, 

A tawny t^iigh hi side — 

'fin halms of a Hdigni hinh 
Hi disciilu*- I hi he nitifs of HniRil m B/nga 
Blossom 

Bi dffidi h1os<tom'i finm nhat hough 
(^1 /limit, Ashok and Chnmjmk 
Do you (asiadi to tfUsf mt now 
]\dh all iki loiu ] loikf 
Bengalis veil (host spiakxng tyts 
And glide h^s hssoni fat you calf 
Aland the naerfd mysiinet 
Inhiunt in yow gr<cn Btngol *' 

Ife pi>'* a w tim tiihule to Bengal in Thin 

Qrmee ^ 

**When Beauty ?& no piodigal^ 

And not furtwt in tie reveahng^ 

A'i it is in Dimne Benyal 
Who hoB Belmttve feeVny V 

" » . ♦ i H 
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ENGLISH 

FUNDAMENTAL RIGHTS : By M. Ramaswamy. 
BA., BJj. Pvhliahed by Indian Council of World 
Afftdra, New Delhi. Pp. 26B. Price Rs. 6-8. 

The basic problem mooted in the book ^der 
review is one of perennial interest in politioal science, 
vie., that of reoonciliatiou of human liberty and State 
authority with a view to furthering best the ends of 
society and maximising human welfare. The problem 
has passed through many changing phases in tMs 
dynamic world and the line demarcating the frontier 
of human freedoms and State intervention is an ever- 
shifting one. Yet the value of human freedoms em- 
bodied in certain fundamental rights of man placed 
beyond possible encroachment by public authority is 
indisputable. As the author has stated in the preface 
(p. IX), “Liberty is not a mere decorative frill which 
lends a certain grace and charm to human existence 
but it is of the veiy essence of life itself,** or w 
Rousseau observed about two centuries ago, **To 
renounce liberty is to renounce being a man, to 
surrender the rights of humanity and even its duties.** 
It is true as the author has stated (p. M) that liberty 
is a concept of multiple strands. It is no longer viewed 
as merely a native concept consisting in freedom from 
restraint as conceived by the Laiaaez Faire school 
ithe nineteenth century, but as something positive 
calculated to provide the individual with the fullest 
opportunities of realising Jhis human personality by 
cultivating all his latent potentialities. 

One of the devices by which the liberty of the 
individual is sought to be safeguarded — ^no longer from 
the tyranny of the d?spotic monarch but from the 
tyranny of the legislative majorities— is the introduc- 
tion of a bill of rights in the constitutional text. 
Experience of recent history particularly in Europe 
does not make one enthusiastic about the efficacy of 
this device for securing fundamental human rights. Yet 
the importance of writing into the text of a modern 
constitution a bill of human rights sheltered from the 
encroachment of legislative majorities as well as the 
executive can hardly be minimised, if for no other 
reason than at least to emphasize the great signifiauce 
of these rights and to serve as a constant reminder of 
that fact to all concerned. Moreover, if the ei^rience 
of some countries of Europe has been disappointing in 
this respect it has been otherwise in the U. 6. A. and 
^e author has been able to ^ow **how the American 
Bill of Eights, reinforced by later additions, has, with 
the wise and powerful support of the judiciary, been 
ab^e to and foster a hi^ and priceless tradi- 

tion of liberty and free institutions in the U. S. A.’* 
(preiw page IX). In his approach to the problem he 
Im wmly n^owed American etample rather than 
Eiirieh, fednauae India’s problems are more similar 
^ those 01 than of Bdtain* With her ledersl 


set-up, with her crying minority and untouchability 
problems India would do well to imitate the Axnerican 
example rather than the British where the principal 
safeguard for fundamental rights of citirens lies mainly 
in the force, of an ever-vigilant public opinion- which 
has yet to be developed in our country. But while the 
author has based Ids noncluaions mainly on American 
experience he has not indulgc^d in blind imitation but 
has suggested suitable modifications in conformity with 
the peculiar conditions and requirements of India. He 
has not merely made out a case for the incorporation 
of a bill of fundamental rights in the constitutional 
instrument of India and suggested effective means o^ 
realising and enforcing them through courts of law, he 
has been at considerable pains to formulate a detailed 
draft Bill of Rights to be incorporated in the new 
constitution of India setting out his reasons for the 
inclusion of each of its articles and explaining fully its 
import and scope. A bill of rights embodied in the 
» constitution is and also meant to be limitation on the 
powers of the government both in its executive and 
legislative sphere, because its avowed object is to 
protect the liberty of the citizen against inroads of the 
government siid as such opens up opportunities for 
frequent disputes and legal proceedings which may be 
embarrassing to the government. To guard against this 
danger the drafting of the bill requires the utmost car© 
and judicious selection to make it at once legally 
effective and at the same time avoiding needless and 
embarrassing restrictions on the powers of the legie^ 
lature. Mr. Ramaswamy’s draft Bill of Rights for India 
set forth in the fourth chapter with comments and 
explanations and enumerated in the Appendix satisfy 
iu our opinion both these tests. 

The book is a very timely publication dealing with 
one of the most important problems that the mthers 
of the constitution of a free India have been engaged 
in grappling with for some time past and affecting the 
destinies of a considerable part of the world’s popula- 
tion. We fully share the author's hope that the do(A 
although written primarily in the. context of Indian 
conditions, yet dealing as it does with a preblam 
transcending all limitations of race, religion and tevrl* 
tory 'will make an appeal far beyond its oonfiaes.* 

The book therefore may be commended to the 
students of constitution and constitutional hhdcefyt not 
only of this country but in other lands id 
as a wotk of highly topical interest but one not 
to lose its interest with the lapse of time. . ; . 

' A. idhsesan'' ^ 
CONSTITDTION OP «BE 
OF INDIa : By P. N, Murty and K. Y* Pitdfikla 
Metropolitan Book Cotnyany, 

Re, 

over India mid 

man wnM be endeaivsefim^^ 
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what are the laws with which this great 
new Domi&ion starts its existencei above all, what 
changes have been effected in the pre-e3cisting consti- 
tutional and legal position’\ It is in response to this 
need that the Itegistrar of the Federal Court and the 
Under-Secretary of the Constituent Assembly of India 
have collected together in this book tlie several im- 
portant documents connteted with partition and ^il^h 
the creation of the independent State of India. 

Fart 1 gives the text of the Indian Independence 
Act, Vd47, and the reports of the Boundaiy Commis- 
sions. Part II gives the text of the Government of 
India Aet, 1935, as adapted and modified by the 
Independence legislation. Fart III gives tlie orders 
made by the Governor-General in relation to India 
and tlie Indian Independence Act, 1947. 

The author has contributed to the book a brief 
introduction in which the relationship between the 
pre-existing position and the new constitutional arrange- 
ments has been explained. The Indian Independence 
Act, 1947 formed the culminating point, said the 
Briti.sh Prime Minister in tJie cemrse of debate in the 
House of Commons, in a long couijse of events. The 
authors lightly do not go into the details of these 
events. They coniine tlicir obs(?rv;itions to the doa^ 
cription of the main features of the 1935 constitution 
and to the analysis of the provisions of the Indian 
Independence Act, 1947. 

Appe^nded to the book are three appendictfs — (1) 
the form of the Instrument of Accession ; (2) the 

form of the Standstill Agi’cement between the Dominion 
and the States; and (3) the text of the Statement 
made by the Cabinet Mission to India on ICth May, 
1946. 

The publication is both timely and useful and 


and cmnot but be deterministic in its outlook. In the 
scientinc inteipretation that Freud and persons of hi® 
way of thinking have given of sublimation, they have 
not violated the canons of logic. That the sins of men 
are responsible for an earthquake disaster may be a 
very satisfying explanation to some but certainly can* 
not be considered a scientific interpretation of the 
event. 

Ail the subtle and ingenuous argument that the - 
author has quoted and put forth in considering the 
various probloiris relating to sublimation rest upon the 
repudiation of the fundamental deterministic St^d- 
point of Freud. “Are we then simply mechanisms 
biologically and psychologically determined 7 This doe* 
seem to be Freud’s philosophical standpoint, so far he 
has one at all ; it is a standpoint which we emphatically 
repudiate.” (p. 54). If that be emphatically repudiated 
then not only sublimation but all that Freud has dis- 
covered may easily be thrown overboard in one sweep. 
Will the intellectual world — philosophers included — 
agrees to do it ? 

Freud and his followers have sought to trace the 
conditions under which sublimation lakes place. It may 
be fieely admitted that their study of sublimation still 
remains incomplete. But they have not certainly 
attempted to find out the ultimate final cause of 
sublimation just as the physicist while measuring the 
s])eed and intensity of light does not feel called upon 
to setth‘ the q^uestion as to why light is propagated 
at all ? 

The volumf3 duos not present any new argument 
but is just a culloction of much that has been said 
many times against th(i Freudian standpoint and re- 
luted a.s many times. The reviewer is rather surprised 
to see that (io much confusion not only regarding 


altogether uot too dear, although the priating ia not . but regarding ^e fundamental standpoint 


free from glaring mistakes. 


Bool Chand 


SUBLIMATION : By Trevor Davies, MA., B.D,, 
PhD. Foreword by E. S, Watexhovjse, MA. DJAtl, 
Published by George Allen and Unwin Ltd., London. 
1947, Pnee 68, 

One cannot but admire the wide studies of the 
author and still more his fervent zeal to introduce 
moral arjguments m the consideration of the topic ^ 
sublimation. He has in the book under review intro- 
duced the views of many authorities on sublimation 
but the chief target towards which his batteries of 
criticism are directed is of course Freud “to whom 
belongs the honour of having brought the process into 
lirndight both of critical and popular thought.'* (p. 10). 
,He docs not question the fact of eubUmation but the 
point that he has sought to make out is that this 
proc^ of .sublimation — “the deflection of instinctual 
eimtgy to 'higher' social aims— cannot be accomplished 
milhout "a 'pull' from the front” and cannot be ex- 
jHained unless one admits the 'objective existence 
moral values. Instinctive energy cannot direct itaolf to 
higl^r channels just as man cannot lift himself by 
tug^ng at his own bootlaces or pulling his own hair. 

, iM 'the objective moral standard that is ultimately 
, for deflecting the libido energy towards the 

chajUidlr of culture, art, religion and the higher values 

thesis of the book is only a particular 
^e-old eoptroversy between Science 
ee aiithor ie for fhiloeoplw and for 
f .vit ghd tikerefdre he cannot 

of a phenomenon, 

pa®t 



of Sciences even should bo displayed at such high 
quarters. That only confirms the knowledge that . we 
have gained from the spread of the Freudian views 
that Man after ail is guided more by Emotion than 
by Reason. 

SuHRiT Chandra Mitra 

SHIVAJI AND HIS TIMES : By Sir Jadunath 
Sarkar. Fourth edition, thoroughly revised and partly 
rewritten. With three portraits. S. C. Sarkar and Sone, 
Calcutta, Pp. xii-\-S94- Price Rs. 10. 

The new' edition of this authoritative life of 
Shivaji, which has just oome out, embodies the new 
materials discovered and the revised opinions formed 
by Sir Jadunath during the last 19 years. Especially 
tlic use of the invaluable Jaipur records (which were 
brought to light in 1939 after nearly three centuries of 
oouoeaJin.ml, has enabled the author to write a new 
and astonishing account of the great Maratha hero’s 
visit to the Court of Aurangzib and his escape from 
the jaws of that tiger. Similarly more Portuguese and 
Marathi sources published during the interval haye 
been utilised to amplify or correct several other sec- 
tions. The improvements and additions are thos 
describv^d : "The aggregate result of these changes hi 
that in this edition, a new presentation of the Yomg 
Shivaji has been given, the Javli and Purandar episode* 
and also Shahji's captivity in 1648 entirely rewritten, 
the Afsal I^an affair more fully explored, accounts 
of Shivaji’s audience with Aurangsib and captive life 
in Agra entirely reconstructed, the second eoToiiati0n 
of Bhivaji with Tantrik rites added as an entirely now 
story, the bathes with Khawas Khan and Daii. Qho^ 
pare, near JC«dai moi’e fully and comtetly deaesribed; 
^ entieal bibli<Jg^pby hgs beeji woast , a^ 
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pan4ed/* The book has been out of print for two years. 
We are confident the present edition will be welcomed 
by readen. 

N. B. Boy 

THE CALL OF THE EAST : By Jal K. Wadia, 
PubUahed by Thacker &pink and Co., Augml 24, -1^47- 
Pp, X + 12L Price Rs, i-S, 

The book under review saw the light of day on a 
significant date in recent memory. This is by itself a 
happy augury quite apart Irom the perennial apiieal of 
the theme embodied herein. The pervading spirit ol 
thb booklet is in remarkable harmony with the 
grandeur of tlie sad loccasion — rendered doubly 
sadder by the dramatically sudden disappearance of the 
high-priest of Eastern thought and culture — which wit- 
nesses its publication. There could bo no more oppor- 
tune moment for the announcement of the perpetual 
call of the East that has remained long unheard down 
the corridor of time. On the tiireshoid of the New 
India of today and tomorrow, let us hail with befitting 
hiunility the call of the East 1 

With becoming modesty the authorship of this 
inspiring publication is disclaimed by Hn J. K. Wadia. 
In good faith he dedicates “this book to its true 
author— the Jagat Guru.” That of course does not give 
it immunity from criticisms, wherever found inevitable. 

But believing, as he does, that “it is not a mere 
scholastic study that one has to make of religion,’' the 
author has given a timely direction to the professional 
reviewer — a direction which, alas, is more often honoured 
in the ‘ breach than in observance. He is to be com- 
plimented for having focussed our attention on the 
question of “what has to be derived from religious 
books*’ and on the categorical answer thereto, viz,, 
In^iration and Aspiration.*’ Simple as it is in enun- 
ciation, it is nevertheless profound in its implication 
for the religious life of man. This is the point of focal 
imimrtance wliich has got to be re-enthroned in its 
ancient gloiy on the pedestal of spiritual life. Religion 
is nothing if it docs not rest on a foundation that is 
nvoral through and through. That is the religion that 
underlies reU^ons in the plural. That also ensures the 
unity of religion which is tlie pang-born lesson for us 
today ; and the way to achieve this desideratum i3 
clear-cut and well-defined As Pascal once said, morality 
is one, while religions are many. In the nine chapters 
dealing respectively with (i) The Message of Peace, 

(u) Tne Religious Thoughts of the East, (m) The 
Study of Religion, iiv) The Formation of Man, 

(v) From Savage to Saint, (vi) The Paths to Realiza- 
tion of God, ivii) Spiritual Exercises for the Beginners, 
(wii) The Requirements of Spiritual Practices, (tx) The 
Call of the East, there are ever so many flashes of 
intuition and inspiration, chastcned»by the devotedness 
of a life of aspiration for the Holv Spirit that it would 
be unjust to pick and choose therefrom for random 
quotation here. The get-up of the book is all that 
oould be desired. We heartily recommend *hiB book to 
the devout soul for a reverent study which it 
eminently deserves. 

S. K. Dab 

LIGHTS ON THE UPANISHADS : By T, V. 
Kapali Saetry. PMizhed by Sri Aurobindo Library, 
969 Esplanade, Madras, Pp, 169, Price Rs, 9, 

The book comprizes seven ohapteis of which the 
first five appeared as articles serially in the AdverU 
Quarterly unqer the title of ‘Readings from Hie 
Upanisbads/ Tlbe sixth chapter entitled ‘Vedic Wisdom 
in the Vedanta’ was contnbuted the second Annual 


of the Sri Aurobindo Circle, Bomba^r. The book gives 
a fresh exposition of the Upanishads in the light ot Sn 
Am'obindio's Yoga and Philosophy. 

The Bhuma Vidya, Prana Vidya, Shandilya Vidya, 
Vaisvanara Vidya and Madhu Vidya of the Chhandogya 
and Brihadaranyaka Upanishads are dealt with bri^y 
in this book. Vidya means a spiritual discipline. 
According to Sri Aurobindo, the Upanishads are not at 
all metaphysical speculations but precious manuals of 
spiritual disciplines. The Upanishads arc to the Sage 
of Puiidiclierry ‘not theories and doctrines but words 
of wisdom bused up^in Truth-Knowledge’ — ^Truths 
realised by the Rishis and realisable by earnest 
aspirants. Sii Aurobindo holds that each of the realisa- 
tions dosenbed in the Upanishads is true and the 
Ti-uth of anyone need not and does not nullify the 
truth of any other. “In liberation the individual soul 
realises itself,” observes bn Aurobindo, “as the One 
that is yet Many. It may plunge into the One aud 
merge or hide itself in its bosom — that is Maya of the 
Advaita : It may leel its Oneness and, yet as part of 
the Many that is the One enjoy the Divine— that is 
the Visistadwaita liberation : It may lay stress on its 
many aspects and go on playing with Krishna in the 
Eternal Brindavan — that is Dwaita liberation. Or, it 
may even being liberated remain in the Lila or mani- 
festation or descend in it as often as it likes. The 
Divine is not bound by human philosophies. It is Iree 
in its play and Iree in its essence.” This is the founda- 
tional principle of Sn Aurobindo's philosophy and Sri 
Aurobindo has built his jihilosophical edifice on the 
Upanishads. The author of this book and otlier 
advocates of Sn Aurobindo’s philosophy assert tliat 
bri Aurobindo’s speculations have thrown new ligbta 
on the Upanisliads. This is not true and tenable. In the 
Ramayana, Hanumau says to Sri Rama : “When body- 
*' idea prevails in me I am Thy servant ; when I think 
I am a jwa I am Thy part ; when I know I am the 
Atman, I and Thou art one. This is my firm convic- 
tion.” Is not Sri Aurobindo’s philosophy an echo, or 
at best an amplification of Hanuman's wonderful 
experience 7 

SwAMi Jagadibwarananda 
SANSKRIT 

ABHINAYAMKURAM : By Gopinath and Naga^ 
bhushm. Natana Nikeiana PubUcaiione, Madras. Price 
Re. 1-8. 

This is a collection of extracts, accompanied by 
English translations, from works like Sangitaratnakara, 
Abhinayadarpam and Bharata’s Natyashastra, dealing 
with the mytliological origin, utility and types of 
histrionic art with special reference to various move- 
ments of the head and ihe eyes connected therewith. 
Separate sections are devoted to the description and 
illustration of the different facial expressions resultin'k 
from various emotions as also to the illustration and 
indication of the uses of the nmdras or gestures of the 
hand manifested in the Kathakali dance of South 
India. It is regretted that the sources of the valuable 
information collected in the booklet, specially of the 
Sanskrit extracts quoted, have not been mentioned to 
help the inquisitive reader to secure more light on a 
difficult and obscure subject. It is needless to point out 
that the work under review touches only a small fringe 
of the extensive literature of old India on the interest- 
ing topic uf histrionic art and the want of a ooo^re* 
h^isive treatise based on this literature is felt ifOiy 
keenly. 

CHiKTAsanur 
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BENGAU 

SARATCHANDRER PATRAVALI : Compiled and 
edited by Brajendranath Banerji. Bookland Bid., 
1 Sankar Gkose Lane, Calcutta. Price Rs. 3. 

Saratchandra is not only a great writer, he is more 
than that. The human qualities so pi^ominent i^ 
his writings are also characteristic of the man. 
He who lives on a high pedestal and never comes 
diown to our level may inspire awe and draw our 
admiration and respect but is not the man whom we 
may really love. Saratchandrer Patravali is an impor- 
tant collection of his letters. These letters revoal the 
groat litterateur in all his strength and all his weak- 
nesses, in his greatness and his frailties. Saratchandra 
has his strong likes and dislikes and he never minces 
matters. As in all his writings in these letters too his 
transparent sincerely is quite apparent. His warm 
heart, his tenderness, the love that he bears for those 
who are near and dear to him, hi.<5 sympathy for those 
who are fallen and downtrodden are all tlffere in these 
letters. He is not surely one who may be called a 
oonscious artist, but he is always conscious of his great 
powers. At one tkni; he somehow^ came to believe that 
he had not Jong to live. At that period his only regret 
was that though ho had much to give the allotted span 
of his life would not allow him to bequeath to posterity 
those precious gifts. Even at the time he had not 
attained fame ho knew that except perhaps Rabindra- 
nath there were few among his oontemporaries who were 
his equals. His ideas about art and literature, about 
their function and their technique and limitation are 
highly interesting, and they will help critics of Sarat- 
chandra’s literature to explain the structure, form 
characterisation of his novels and short stories. The 
editor has done well to bring out this bunch of valuable ' 
letters in a handy volume, for more than any biography 
can do—this epistolary compilation reveals the man 
Saratchandra. 

Sailonorakbishna Law 

BHARATBARSHER 8WADHINATA EBANG 
ANY ANYA PRASANGA (India’s Freedom and Other 
Topics) : By Jogesh Chandra Bogal. Published by 
Bhree Bharati Pyhluhers, 209 Cornwallis Street, Cal” 
cuita. Pp. 3$ ’{’252, Price Rs. 4-^. 

Shri Joj^sh Chandra Bagal has already establislied 
his reputation as a student of affairs of India during 
the period since Raja Ram Mohun Roy’s days. His 
Bengali book, Muktir Sandhane Bharat, gave a con- 
nected history of Indian fight for political indepen- 
dence nurtured by the Renaissance that burst upon the 
country as a result of the impact of British methods 
of administration, of exploitation, of education on the 
life and thought of an ancient people. The present 
volume goes into the detailed description of the many 
problems that stirred our people’s mind during the first 
seventy years of the 19th century — their grievances 
against the alien State authority, their reactions 
against its educktional and fiscal policies, the contro- 
versies between reformers and the upholders of 
traditional life. All in all, the present volume holds the 


mirror to the life and conduct of our predecessors 
whose struggles for better life we inherit and which we 
have brought to fulfilment, symbolized by the with- 
drawal of British authority and control on and from 
August 15, 1947. 

The stoiy related in this book is made up of 
articles published in the Amrita Bazar Patrika during 
the years 1868 to 1870 when the paper was appearing 
as mainly a Bengalee-language weekly. 'The choice of the 
subjects dealt with in the articles ranged from British 
misrule, from controversies between Indians of many 
ideas and conceptions of what was beneficial to the 
people, from agrarian discontent, to the separatist 
(conceits and ambitions of the Muslims of India that 
have reached fruition in the setting of a separate State 
carved out of India. The curious reader will find in 
pp. 174-82 and 222-27 an eye-witness* account of 
how this separatism had been creating the conditions 
that have reached their natural consummation in 1947. 

OompiJalions like this are a source book of history. 
In liongal, Shri Brojendra Nath Bandhopadhyay has 
blazed the path by his book. The Recent Tirnes 
Through the Periodical Press. The present compiler 
acknowledges His debt to this and other pioneers. Their 
example and guidance others can follow with profit to 
the instnicted democracy that we hope to see developed 
in India. 

Sttresh Chandba Deb 

HINDI 

RASMAYI : By Randal Mahson. Available from 
the author at Kam Sedan, Pp. 119. Price Ra. 2. 

This is an epic, in Khari BoU, on the eternal theme 
of the meditation and song of all devotees; namely^ 
the perpetual and perfect love of Radha and Krishna, 
which is at once human and divine. The ’scheme’ is 
based on 29-33 chapters in the tenth Skandha in the 
Srimad Bhagavat. The poet’s own devotion for the 
Old and yet Ever-New. Pair ha.s given to his venw 
both wing and wisdom. The emotion of ecstai^ is 
palpably evident. In Rasmayi the drama of divinely 
human love is enjoy ably re-enacted ; as such, it will 
ever be a favourite with all devotees. 

a M. 

GUJARATI 

BHASHA. VRATT ANE KAVYALANKAR : By Prof. 
K. B. Vyas, M.A. of the Elphinstone College, Bombay. 
Published by N. M. Tripathi & Co., Bombay 2. 1945, 
Thick Card-Board. Pp. 325. Price Rs. 3-4. 

The four divisions, iiUo which Prof. Vyas who is 
not a tyro but an insistent student of his mother language 
and its history has divided this extremely learned sub- 
ject, connote the importance attached to it. The divisions 
are headed; (1) Purity of Language. (2) The Power of 
Words. Metre, and*Alamkar. (3) Development of the 
Gujarati Language and (4) Kabya Vivechan (Comments 
on Poetry). Somehow the work has raised a controversy, 
and his data and conclusions are questioned by a very 
well-knowm oriental Parsi Scholar, J. E. Sanrana, a deep 
student of Sanskrit, Gujarati, Persian, and Marathi. Prof. 
Vyas has defended himself and Mr. Sanjana means to 
return to the charge. K. M. J. 



Revolution in Astrology & Astronomy 

Eve^body in thie country is aware of the fact that India’s unrivalled and greatest palmist, Tantric, 
Yogi vastly learned in the Astrolog:y and astronomy of the East and the West, gifted WMth super- 
natural power of predictions, permanent President of the Internationally famed Baranashi Pandit 
^Sahha of Benares and All-India Astrological and Astronomical Society of Calcutta. 

Jyotishsamrat Pandit Sri Ramesh Chandra Bhattacharyya, Jyotisharnab, 
M.R.A.8. (Lond.), has won unique fame not only in India but throughout 
the world in England, America, Africa, China, Japan, Malaya, 

Singapore etc.) and many notable persons from every nook and corner of 
the world have sent unsolicited testimonials acknowledging his mighty and 
supernatural powers. 

This powerfully gifted great man can tell at a glanco all about one’s 
past, present and future, and with the help of Yogie and Tan trie powers 
can heal diseases which are the despair of Doctors and Kavirajas, can help 
people to win difficult law-suits, and ensure safety from dangers, prevent 
childlessness and free people of family unhap]>incss. His three important 
predictions fprediction about the iWiiish victory on the wry day — 2rid 
September, 1939 — of the declaration of last World War. i)rodiction of the 
RAJJYOTISHI achievement of independence by the Interim Govt, with Pandit Jawahurlal 

, as the Premier made on the 3rd Sept., 1946. and prediction reganling the 

mture of Ii^diu and Pakistan which had been sent to the Prime Minister of India on the 11th 
August, 1947 and subsequently published in various Newspapers) have proved correct to the detail, 
amazed people the world over and have won for him unstinted praise* and gratitude from all 
including His Majesty George the Sixth, the Governor of Bengal and eminent leaders 
of India. lie is the only astrologer in India who was honour<*d with the title of “Jyotish- 
Siromani*’ in 1928 an^l ‘‘Jyotishsamrat” — Emperor among astrologers and astronomere — in 1947 
V ?. Pandit Mahamandal of Calcutta and Baranashi Pandit Sahha of Benares, 

liinditji IS now the Consulting Astrologer to the Eighteen Ruling Princes in India.— a signal 
nonour that has not been endowed on any astrologer in India so fur. 

Peraone who have lost all hopes are strongly advised to test the powers of the Pandltll. 
u. I. ^ f OPINIONS AMONGST THOUSANDS. 

. D i/^u**.!**? ***^«5*1?.®* Athgarh says:— I htve been astonished at the superhuman power 
of Fanditji.” Hsr HighnsM Ths Dowagsr 6th Mahavaal Saliaha of Tripura State says :-“He is no doubt 
a great personage with miraculous power.” Tho Hou'Mo Chief Justice ef Calcutta High Court Sir 
Mukherji, Kt., says The wonderful power of calculation and talent of Sriman Ramesh 
Ohandra w the only posBible outcome of a great father to a like son.’* The Hon'ble Maharaja of Saotosh 
« Ea-Preeideat of the Bengal Legielative Council, Sir Mannatha Nath Roy Choudhury. Kt., says On 
SMWg ray wn, his prophecy a^ut ray future is true to words.” The Honourable Justice Mr. B. K. Roy 
^ Patna High Court says He is really a great personage with super-natural power.” The Hon’hlo 
«f Bengal, Raja Prasanna Deb Raikot, says : — “The wonderful power of calculation and 
1 antrik activities have struck me with greatest astonishment.” Tha Hon'ble Justice Mr. S. M. Das, of 
Koonjhar State High Court, says “Panditji has bestowed the lif<i of my almost dead son.” Mr.J. A.Lmwrenco, 
•“ I was getting good results from your Kavacha and all my family were passing a 
different life since I started wiring.” Mr. Andre Tempe, 2723, Popular Ava., Chicago, Illinois, U. S. 
J parohas^ from you several Kavachas on two or three different occasions. They all 

Bstwfactory. Mr, K. Ruckpaul, Shanghai, China : — “Everything you foretold in writing is taking 


— J ^ ACIIVACULDU luc wuuupi.iiuL BciTViuo. iiir. o. J, 

* Notary PuUie. Calmnlio, Ceylon ‘‘I got murelloaB effects from your 
Kavachas on several occasions”, etc., etc. and many others* 

failure. Money rifunded. 

waslth **9^**®®***^*^ TALISMAN.— Its weuer eama immenae 

Idm wn fLf iLt ^«hml rwid« at hta hoaie ud fojm 


•n.;,. lo T*’”' V" uuicHUB. in wmning in civii or criminal suns icis unnaraiieied. 

SE. Bfciwal Er anv acedeut or danger. Pric R,. 9-2. Special for apeedy action ’STsSLa: 
(Til. Bhowal ^mar, Sf^iational Bhowal Caia. wore thla Kawdia). Sn^r powerlol R,. 184-4. 

astronomical society (ReffU 

O— a -^Ofi tlkn o^*a^ T « Soeie^ m India and Oe Far Foot “ 

- Niw »’ Sri Sri Nabagtaha A EalUTempb) OaleOtta; 

^NDON ^ .W«SeVlB.T88»; 

UiTifJCEe*— Mr, Me Aa CURTlBf 7«AtW«ilwu7y Buynwi Park;, . ' 


nnparalleled. 
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The Ba§i8 of World Understanding 

Professor William Sluart Nelson, of Howard 
Jniversily, delivered three lectures on “The Basis 
{ World Understanding” at the Calcutta Univer- 
ity in August, 1947. A short summary of the 
sclures as prepared by Professor Nelson and 
ublished in The Calcutta Review is given below : 

As Kkibiiitlirtnalh Tat;ore wioic in one of his songs, 
TheworM is tit-liiious with hatn d.'' In Eiiro^ie, North and 
iouth Annuira, and tin* hast thfjc arc raging struggles 
if varying iniciisilics but all fraught with the most serious 
a»ss! hill lies. WJijJc ideological iliflcmicc^ aic not jii 
hemsflvos an evil, there are many evil fruits from the 
pirit in wliicli men differ and the instruments they use 
o establish th'-ir views and disestablish views that are 
lificrciit from their own. 

The approach to the problem must combine the spirit 
.nd methods ot science, religion, and philosophy. Facta 
re not snliicient. Religon wliich supposes divmc sanction 
0 irreligious biases and is built upon devotion to petty 
aids is a menace to peace. Religion as etdighlened loyally 
0 the supreme values of the universe can prove a great 
id to understanding. The objectivity and comprehensive- 
less of the philosophic approach are indispensable, * 

The causes of world conflict lie in part in man's nature 
[escribed by Reinhold Neibuhr as pride born of anxiety, 
vhich is a concomitant of freedom. Men as individuals 
ind as groups are also what they are by virtue of their 
;eographica] locations and the effects upon them of climate, 
iimosphere, laud contours and other similar factors. Geo- 
iraphy is a strong determinant as to the nature of a stale 
md its people. Collective human evils take the forms of 
conomic exploitation, nationalism, and social arrogance. 

Basic approaches to world understanding include not 
mly a reoegnition of the evil tendencies in men but of 
heir noble qualities. To act towards men on the assump- 
ion that there is something basically good in them is to 
jvoke goodneSsS. The difference between men is due lagely 
0 the difference in the way they arc treated by other 
uen. A canvass of the lives of the people will reveal many 
loble qualities. There are great masses whose graves are 
inmarked or whose aslies have gone unnoticed down to join 
he seas but whose lives liave been marked by long sacrifice 
or their parents or children or neighbours. One can find 
wr impressive number of political leaders who, amid 
Alumny and renunciation, have borne the burden of win- 
ting the freedom of their people. 

A second step toward world understanding is for men 
rot only to believe in one world but one people. Thert is a 
rast difi^erence between parts of a world being proximate 
n space and time, and a family of mankind. One world 
>y its vejcy oneness can lend to evils which were incon- 
roivable in the age when worlds were weeks and months 
ind years apart. Our proximitity is an invitation to des- 
truction, 

Tlicre b great urgency in the call for the 
^nce|]^t of one people, one family, of the nations* 
md tapes aiid reUgions of matJdnd gathered into 


The concept of one people is grounded on the facts 
of our natures and our jives. Physically men are more 
alike than different. There is a strong indication that 
the mental and cmolionul character of all men is as 
common as their physical character. The fundamentals 
remain the same in spile of superficial differences. The 
mother in Bengal suffers the sanie pain nt the loss of her 
child ns the mother in New York, or Sydney or Moscow. 
In the pre%nce of birth and death, sickness and health, 
voiitli and old age. triumphs and defeats we experience 
feelings that differ in no fundamental way. This is due 
in large part to the fart that all men draw their sustenance 
from the same Mother Eartli. 

It is '^ignifieani that the great religions of the world 
have insiMted upon inan's rnenesv in spite of the fact that 
their follower-, have often proved the most bitter dividers 
of mankind. 

A basic step in the direction of world understanding 
is a brief in the plurality of values or the many-sidedness 
of the good. This means the elimination or reduction of 
religiouH, cultural, and racial dogmatism. Mem must sea 
the universal truths in different religions. Tlie arrogance 
which teaclies that any one religion is the exclusive pos- 
sessor of all tniihs is nq friend to human underntanding. 
Men need to emphasize the universal elements in the great 
religions and de-emphasize their peculiarities. It is found, 
for example, that the concept of love is preached by all 
great living religions. This should prove a uniting ground. 

It is aikso important to recognize the values in the 
differences in religiens. Each religion must work out 
the best means of communicating and realizing in life the 
ideals of that religion. Thi‘he nieims will differ from 
ligion to religion. 

We must also give up cultural dogmatism. Anthro- 
pologists are corning increasingly tr> tbe view* that one 
eullure cannot arlritrarily be calleil a greater culture than 
any other. If there seem to be differences in the cultures 
of the East and the West, they must not Ik* considered as 
basic and eternal diffeMenees. The same differences can 
always be found wu’ihin eacJi culture. More and more cul- 
tural differcTu'es will become personal rather than national 
or racial. Differences in taste are to he encouraged as this 
makes for enrichment and not necessarily disagreement. 
There is also no sound ground for racial dogmatism. 
Racial antrgonism is fclatively young historically. It does 
not exist in children until children are taught it. That the 
races of mainkind are really one people is demonstrated 
liy their physical likenesses. Intelligence is also distri- 
buted across all races. 

Practical steps in the direction of world understanding 
niilst include the ending of all political, economic, and 
racial imperialisms. No nation has the moral right to rule 
over the destinies of other peoples and exploit their lands. 
Imperialism not only divides the subject people from the 
subjugator but divides suhicci i)coplcs among themselves. 
It also makes for a transvaluation .of valuea. 

Imperialist nations invent moral codes to 
justify their imperialist designs and acts. 

Economic impenalism may be more subtle but also 
carries grave dangers and must be guarded against especUK 
ly by a people recently freed. 
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The outlawry of war ia very important to the attain- 
ment ol world understanding. Wars seem inevitabty to 
lead to more wars. Even victorious allies find it dimc^t 
and sometimes impossible to co-operate after a war, while 
defeated nations are driven to a solidarity which often 
presages a later war of reveii^. War frequently divides 
^so a victor nation against itself. It encourages class 
war within a people and tends to break down moral res- 
traints and to give rise to lawnessness. 

Another instrument for promoting world understanding 
is education. One of the reasons dominant people remain 
dominant is because they have not been taught the impli- 
cations of their domination. This is so because their rulers 
have protected them against education in international 
^end^ip. The effort to give education an international 
emphasis has met with great opposition and many failures. 
Men are still stumbling blindly into hatreds a^d conflicts. 

The importance of education to freedom is 
reflected in the denial of education to colonial 
people by imperialist powers. 

A study of education in India and Africa bears 
this out strikingly. Every effort must be made, therefore, 
to get education to colonial people and to educate the 
masses of those who have recently become free. No ex- 
penditure of funds will prove more profitable than this. 

Tlie diflSiculties man face in achieving world under-i 
standing is strikingly illustrated by the problem of race 
relations in America. This is regarded as America’s num- 
ber 1 problem and number 1 failure. It is due to the 
determination of a great number of white Americans, 
principally but not exclusively in the southern states, that 
Negroes shall never attain a position of equality with 
them. This determination has resulted in a separation of 
the two races or segregation especially in the southern 
states. The system of separation has led to gross educa- 
tional, political, economic, and social discrimnation against 
Negroes. Only approximalely one-fourth of the money 
spent on the average American child is spent on the Negro 
child in the South. Negroes in southern states are almost 
totally denied the right to vote. > Except in government, 
and often there also, Negroes are relegated to the poorest 
paid positions. Even licforc the courts^ they cannot expect 
justice in the South. 

A careful study of the situation reveals that the basic 
causes of it are not racial. They are found in a carry over 
from the old slave regime which many whiles desire to 
perpetuate in another form; in fear of political, economic, 
and cultural roitijjt^lition from Negroes; in the lack of sup- 
port which Negrop.s leceive from other nations; in the 
fact that they still suffer froni a cultural lag. 



In spite of the difficulties from which Negroes suffer 
they have made astounding progress. In 83 years their 
illiteracy has been reduced from about 90 per cent to 10 
per cent; in 1945 there were 65,000 Negro students in 
colleges with 5,000 rrxeiving the A.B. and B.S. degrees— 
this out of a total Negro population of 13 millions. There 
are 4,000 Negro doctors, 1,000 lawyers, 65,000 teachers, 
2,000 college and university presidents and professors, and 
25^000 clergymen. In these professions and in music, 
drama, and literature numerous Negroes have achieved 
eminence. They have more than 30,000 business including 
11 hanks and many insurance companies. Two Negroes are 
now members of the United States Congress and 27 of state 
legislatures. They publish between 300 and 400 news- 
papers, magarines and bulletins. 

A basic change of good in the relations of Negroes 
and Wiiles is possible in three directions; (1) a radical 
change towards Negroes of some major section of American 
society as gm eminent, the church, or labor. Greatest hope 
is placed in. labor forces; (2) a program of non-vjolent 
non-co-operation by Negroes; (3) the migration of several 
million Negroes from the southern to the northern states 
where they can, expect larger opportunities to fulfil their 
destiny as an integral part of the American people. 


Critical Situation 

The New Review observes ; 

The political complex in India is fluid. Genuine 
democracy is to be put on a stable basis, whilst dis- 
ruptive factors and totalitarian tendencies are in oon- 
fltict. Democracy supposes that there be first a general 
agreement between citizens about the fundamental 
requirement^} of state-life; in particular civic freedoms 
must be defined which all will acknowledge as in- 
tangible and above party strife. This point looks 
simple enough at first sight, but, on further study, it 
is puzzlirm to many expert, s. The UNESCO Conference 
held at Mexico City (Oct. -Nov., 1947) once more 
demonstrated that the U. N. Commission on Human 
Bights will find it difficult, to draft a bill of rights 
acceptable in all countries. 

A fundamental divergence arose about the very 
sources of human rights. As Benedetto Croce said, |Tt 
is precisely that agreement (on fundamentals) which 
is lacking ... in the two most important currents of 
world-oi)inion : the liberal current and the authori- 
tarian-totalitarian current.” He confessed that even 
the liberal current there is deep division. Croce himself 
emphatically declared that there is no such thing os 
'natural and inalienable rights’, that rights are ‘simple 
historical facta, manifestations of the needs of such 
and such an age, and an attempt to satisfy these nee4?\ 
that the conception of ‘universal rights of men’ is 
based on a theory ‘wliich has become philosophically 
and historically quite untenable.’ On the other hand, 
another school supports the American Declaration that 
‘all men are created equal . . . endowed by their 
Creator with certain inalienable rights . . . among 
which are life, liberty and* the pursuit of happiness.’ 

Hence Croce did not hesitate to speak of the 
‘futility and impossibility' of carrying out the task of 
the Human Rights* Commission. On his part, Jacques 
Maritoin points out the differences which divide 'the 
dbeciples of Locke, Rousseau or TOm Pain. Roman 
Ca^oUeism, Maix-Leniniism, Humanitarian^ Soeiglim# 
Greek Orthodoxy, Calvinism, Gandhism, Confticimuffim 
tW and he too claimed ^t any bade emuMit.M 
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justifioation is impossible. Maritain, however, was care- 
ful to add that a sharp distincUoa should be made 
oetwoen 'practical couclusiona’ and 'rational justihca- 
tion/ Ue suggested drafting a list of rights obtained 
from representatives of ail schools of thought, then 
compiling and redrafting them in a language agreed to 
by all BO as to have a declaration ‘embodying a 
practical convergence of views, whatever be the 
differences ol theoretical perspective/ Such a declaration 
would be a 'note-worthy landmark'; it could stand iis 
a practical agreement of mankind. 

Further discussions would evidently arise. Points 
of disagreement would demaud a clanficatioa of the 
terms used. It is clear that when Russia and America 
indulge in tallcs aooub ‘democracy and freedom/ tiicy 
do not give these words an identical meaning, and are 
thus led to discua^iuiis which are pointless, confusing, 
if not infuriating. A common vocabulary would not 
bring about a common theory, but, as bocrates once 
said, a problem is half answered once it is put correctly. 
Confusion in theory and practice is endemic m the 
politicMl world. Keccnily the Maharaja of Nepal 
announced he wa.s ' prepared to 'grant' freedom of 
speech, associatiou, etc. to his beloved people ; His 
Highness would have appeared less gracious but be 
more correct il he had ‘humbly acknowledged' the 
lundaraeutaj rights of Nepal’s citizens. Moreover what 
^ such freedoms will amount to can only be learned 
in course of time. Do even the discussion and wording 
of India’s constitution remove every anxiety about the 
reality and range of our fundamental rights ? 

OfiCANlSlNG DeMOCBACY 

The National Congress is the only well-organised 
party in the country ; the rest of our popular 
representatives are scattered units, independent or , 
seini-indqjcndent. At the present moment such a 
situation is tolerable ; unity is most imperative ; the 
greater the unity, the more stable the constitution that 
will be voted and the more effective our foreign policy. 
But were the present political build perdurc after 
normal conditions are established, one great danger 
would threaten national life, the danger of the one- 
party system ; one party, one caucus, one boss and 
then dictatorshi]i red, black or brown. 

The National Congress shudders at the very word* 
of dictatorsidp ; yet it is (understandably so) keen on 
nursing the prestige it has justly gathered from its role 
in the national struggle and from Gandhiji’s leadership* 
and it rightly seel^ to safeguard its predominant 
position. But for the veiy sake of the genuine demo- 
cracy it pursues, the Congress Government should itscll 
foster the creation of a parliamentary opposition. It 
is indeed crucial that the opposition adhere to consti- 
tutional means. Opposition will arise inevitably. 
Diffwences with the Cabinet about social structure, 
administrative measures, provincial and linguistic 
policy, etc., will bind together the ‘have-nots* and 
supply them with a highest common denominator of 
agreement. But with the mental features of our 
politicians, it is uncertain whether the unavoidable 
opposition will make one or several groujw. The Anglo- 
Saxon tradition hardly visualizes anything beyond a 
tm-partv ^stem, but India’s democratic tradition is 
still abuildiHg. What is essential is that the opposition 
be given full play in parliament and that healthy 
^Uoism of the majority be ensured to all minorities. 

Oppe^ents have no free access to Parliament, they 
nmght seek redress in the street. 



The Dark Continents 
of Your Mind 

DO YOU struggle for balance? Are you 
forever trying to maintain energy, enthusiasm, 
and the fifsll to do? Do your personality and 
power of accomplishment ebb and flow — like 
a stream controlled by some unseen valve? 
Deep within you are minute organisms. From 
their function spring your emotions. They 
govern your creative ideas and moods — yes, even 
your enjoyment of life. Once they were 
thought to be the mysterious seat of the soul 
—and to be left unexplored. Now cast aside 
superstition and learn to direa intelligently 
these powers of s^f 

Accept this Book 

Let the Rosicrucians, an age-old fraternity of chink- 
ing men and women (not a religion), point out how 
you may fashion life as you want it by making the 
fullest use of these little-understood natural facultm 
which you possess. This is a challenge to make the 
most of your heritage as a human. Write for the Free 
Book,*T1ie Mastery ofLife.” Address: Scribe N.S.K. 

ROSICRUaANS 

SonJoM (AMORC) Cattfernia 
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C3iembtry and Cosmology in Ancient India 

Prof. Priyada Ranjan Ray writes in Science 
and Cvlture : ^ 

Cheiriistry in ancient India was intimately associated 
with religious practices and followed the course of the 
loiter in its development The presentation of feubjecl- 
matter in many old writings and works has icdten been 
made in the shape of a dialogue belwcon' god Siva or 
Kara and his consort Parvaiti or Gouri. This is partit 
cularly noticeable in the writings of the Tantric Period 
and even in many medical ocnipilatiions made so laic as 
1500-1600 A.D. during the Moghul rule. Where tlic authors 
of such writings or comjpilations are Buddhist monks, we 
meet with the name of a Buddha, a Tathagata or an 
Avalokiteswara being involved as the revealor of all 
knowledge. 

P. C. Ray in his well-known History of Hindu. 
Chemistry has shown that the evolution of chemistry in 
ancient and mediaeval India can he conveniently divided 
into four successive periods. These are distinguished as 
the Ayurvedic Period, the Transitional Period, the Tan. 
trie Period and the latro-Chemical Period. But thisi 
does not take into ucK'oimt the development of chemical 
knoiwlcdge, dealing particularly with melalliirgy and 
metal workings, in India of very diss^anl age before the 
advent of the Aryans. This if* revealed by the excavations at 
Mohenjo»*daro in Sind and at Harappa in the Punjab, 
which fumish evidences of the existence, of a pre- Aryan 
civilissation round about tlie Indus valley as early as 
3000^4000 B.C. 

The Ayurvedic period may be said to have 
commenced from the pre-Buddhistic ora and 
ended at or about 800 A.D. 

The Alltarva-veda devolca itself mainily to sorcery, 
witchcraft, demonology, magic, alchemy and cure of 
diseases by means of icharnLs, ineaniatioiiB and the use of 



various herbs. Hymns serving as invocations to pearlsi, 
g)old and lead, believed to show the way to long life and 
easy salvation ,ai6 found in it. But in Hig^veda too 
there are mentions of the medicinal properties of many 
^ants and particularly of the exhilarailing effect of tftie 
fermented juice of tlm Sfoma plant. The Soma-juice has 
l^en described there as amrilOt corresponding to the 
Greek ambrosia, a drauglit which made the gods immorial. 
The age of the Vedas has been fixed by those, wlio are 
competent to judge;, at or ahoiut 2000-2500 B.C. The 
Ayurvedic period may, therefore, be said to commence 
from the Vedic lime. 

The two earli(i.'»t and most renowned in athses of the 
period, Charaka and Susrnta, by sages fd the same name, 
eonjvtitule a rnelhodical and rational presenlalion of the 
Hindu syslem of medicine and surgery, and seem to he 
ropositorics of many chemical inlorroritiori of the timo. 
These treatises suhseipicnlly cfimc to be known as Char- 
aka-samhita and Susruta samliUa as they passt»d ihtough 
repealed recensions by later and more advanced workers. 
Judging from many-sided l•vj(h•nces the liiiu* of their 
ooimposiition *may Ik* a'^signed lo the prc Biiddliisiic era 
(6(K>-5()0 B.C.), nearly a ct^niury or more before the 
birth of llippocralcs 1400 ll.C. ). the originator of medical 
science in Greece. Previous to Gliaraky there existed also 
o4her standard wraks >i'!r Samhiias, though less system- 
atized, by sages like Agnivesa, Bhclu, Jatuhama, Parasara, 
Jlarita and Ksharaptmi. Charaka liimsolf based Ids work 
on that of Agtiivesa. Similarly Susnita develol^cd his work 
upon that ol his masier Dhanvanlari. 

Surgery forms an important part of Susruia- 
samhita as medicine consli tides the main theme of 
Charaka-samhita. 

The next imiportunl medi<‘al authority of the period, 
who is held in as high estimation as Charuku and Susruta, 
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Vagbhata, the author vd Aatangahridaya {lit, heart or 
core of tho eight liniba or divisions of the Ayurveda). 
Vagbhata seems to have flourished at a time when the re- 
ligion of non-violence preached by Gautama Buddha was 
still predominant in India (600-700 A.D.). References 
tiQi Buddha and soone Buddhistic emblems are found in his 
work. Vagbhata*8 work is more or less an abridged com^ 
piiation bused mainly on Charaka and Siisniia with some 
abstracts from the earlier treatises of Bhcla and Harita. 

A very remarkable achievement of this period relates 
to the physical and chemical tho<JTles of , the ancient 
Indiana, embracing tlie process of entire cosmic evolution 
and the methodology of science. These have been chiefly 
expounded in the six systems of Hindu philosophy and also 
to a certain extent in the Buddhistic and Jaina systems. 
These systems were possibly ev<»lvcd during the period 
dating back froiri the time of the liponisliads (1000 B.C.) 
to af)OUl third century B.C. 

Tho next stage in the c‘Vi)Jution of chemistry in ancient 
India is termed the Transitional Period in eonsideraiion of 
llie fact that metals, rneltdlic eoJmpounds and mineral p!n>- 
ducts were increasingly introduced in medicine in place 
of herbs and plants which consiUtuled the principal reme- 
dies in the Ayunedic age. 

The Tran::?itional Period may be said to ex- 
tend from circa 800-1100 A.D. 

Vrinda (800-000 A.D.) is the author of the well- 
known medical treatise named Siddha Toga, which is more 
or less a collection of maleriuls gleaned froiin the workv of 
earlier writers, and follows closely the order and pathology 
of the reputed medical work Nidunu (ctiolgy of diseases) 
by Madhavakiira (700-800 A.D.). Chakrapani (900-1000 
A.D.) is liie autlKT of the ceJehratod compilation, Chakra- 
datta, which bears his name. He based his work on that 
of Vrinda and drew freely from the writings of Charaka,* 
Susruta and Vagbhata. In these two treatises we find 
methods for the preparation of many metallic compounds, 
riotably of the sulphides of copper, mercury and silver. 

The tliird stage covering the period circa 
10(X)-13()0 A.D., named as the Tantric Period, 
tis the alchemical age of early Indian chemistry 
and represents its most advanced or active stage. 

Foty in ancient India the practice of alchemy was 
closely associated willi the religious rites of the Tantric 
cull; which flourished mainly during this period though 
of much earlier origin. 

The Tantric cult came into vogue a result of gra. 
dual adoption by the Aryans of the religious practices of 
the original inhabitants of the land, the non-Aryans. By 
the beginning of the seventh century A.D. with the decline 
of Buddhism and the revival of Brahmanism this Tantric 
wiU became ve^ much popular and prevalent in India. 
Buddhism too, in its decline, degenerated into a similar 
gpe of Tantric cult. The chemical knowledge of the 
oindua may be said to have reached its culminotion curing 
this p^od with its vast mass of accumulated facts. It 
gave rise to a school of alchemical and medidal workers 
who Were known as adepts in rasas, the term rasa being ap^ 
l^led to metals in general and mercury in particular In fact, 
the chemistry of the period was practically identified with 
the knowledge of rasa or the philosophy and science of 
®®wn*ry, as the latter metal, when properly applied, was 
Mli^’ed to secure for man his health, wealth and sa'va- 
tion. Hence, the term Rasayana or the Science of Mer- 
xtmy be fegarded as the San^it equivalent for 
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vrotker, who naay be viewed as the father and 
founder of Indian alchemy. 

He was alscx the author of a treatise on metallurgy, 
Lobashastra, and a prominent figure in the Buddhistic 
canonical literature as the syejtematker of the Madhya- 
mika philosoipihy. He probably flourished in the 8th cen- 
tury A.D. and composed the famous alchemical treatise, 
Rasaratnakara. 

Mention may here be made of a much earlier alchemist, 
Patanjali, who prfoibably lived in the second cenituiry B.C. 
and has been quoted by later workers as an authority on 
Lobashasitra or the sicience of iron. He is belter known 
as the commentator of the famous Sanskrit grammar, 
Panini, the the author of the Yoga eyslem of philosophy. 

Of the various aJcheonical treatises of this period men^ 
tifln may be made of the following: 

Rasomava, which abounds in extracts from Rasarat- 
nakara of Nagarjuna, was probably composed in the 12th 
century A.D.; Rasahridaya by Govindabhagavat (11th cen- 
tury A.D.) ; Rasendrachudamani by Somadeva (12 — ISten- 
tury A,D.); Rasaprakasaeudhakara by Yai^cidhara (13tb 
century A.D.); Rasakalpa, possibly compos^^d in the i3th 
century A.D. and Rasarajalakslimi by Vishnudeva (14th 
century A.D.). 

In many of dicse treatises, pairticularly in Rasendra- 
cbttdamani of Somadeva there are descriptions of various 
Yantras (apparatuses) for distillation, sublimation, extrac- 
tion, etc. 

The latro-Chemical Period in India may be 
said to have extended from 1300 A.D. to circa 
1650 A.D. 


A very notable tretftise of this period is lUsaratogp 
samuchchaya by one pseudo-Vagbhata, which is a very ays- 
teinatic, scientific and compr^ensive treatise on materia 
medica, pharmacy and medicine. 

Raaanakshatramalika by Mathana Simha (circa 1350 
AJ).), Rasaratnakara by NRyanatha, Rasen^achintaniani 
by Ramchandra, Raaaeara by Govindacharya — ^noore 
a chemical thkn medical treatise compiled probably in 
the thirteenth century A.D., Sarangadhara-samgfaha by 
Sarangadhara in 13^ A.D., Raaewasarasamgraha by 
GopaJakrishna-' a compilation based on many Tantra^ 
Rascndrakalpadruma* by Sriramakrishna Bhatta — also a 
oompilation from previous works, Dhaturatnamala by Deva- 
datta — compo>9|ed possibly in the fourteenth century A.D« 

A few more of important medical treatises which were 
composed towards the end of the sixteenth century A.D, 
might be added to the al>ove list. Raeapradipa, a stands 
ard work on the Tantric method of treatment in which 
detailed processes for the preparation of mineral acids 
by distillation are described; Rasakaumudi by Madhava, 
and Bhavaprakasa by Bhavamisra are other compilations of 
this type. *Dhatukriya, which means operations with 
metals, is a notable production of the time; so also is 
Arkaprakasa. a treatise, on the preparation of medicinal 
essences and tinctures. 

Then there followed a dark age in Indian, chemistry 
and for neairly three ccniiiries starting with the decline of 
Moghul period till the beginning of the twentieth century, 
the Indian mind remained dormant and sterile so far as 
the pKoigress of chemistry was concerned. 
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Gandhi 

The following article by Hayim Greenberg is 
the revised text of an address delivered at the 
Gandhi memorial held at the Ramakrishna- 
Vivekananda Center of the Hindu colony in 
New York on February 1, 1948, and published in 
the Jewish Frontier : 

We have heard here a number of sacred hymna in 
one of the noblest languages the human genius has 
produced, and I believe that many of those present who 
are not fortunate enough to understand Sanskrit are 
acquainted with the coiilent of those quief, lofty pray- 
ers through translations in the Western toncues We 
have heard here a. number of thoughtful and deeply 
felt nddre.sses bv the honored hrac! of youF congre- 
gation, bv memb(?rs of the Indijin delegation to the 
United Nations, and by the Ilt'verend John Haynes 
Holmes. After such addresses, and particuhrly aftf'r 
the prayers, I am hardly qualified to contribute any- 
thing to the atmosphere of this devout gathering. It 
is cxlremelv difficult fio become accustomed to the i<lea 
that. Gandhi has breathed the last breath of his flesh- 
and-blood existence. It is even harder to bear the 
feeling that hisU)ry — ^whese ways only in momenta of 
genuine humility are wc ready to admit we still cannot 
imderatand — staged a apectacle of cruel irony in India ^ 
two days ago. The man who gave away almost his 
whole life to impl.nnt in the hearts of men the com- 
mandment “Thou shalt not kiir died at the hands of 
n killer. Even more horrifying is the fnct that the 
killer is no stranger, but one of his own — ^bliood of 
Gandhi’s blood, flesh of Gandhi’s flesh, one who was 
reared in the same faith which led Gandhi to his 
spiritual triumphs. If afie^ thousands of years of sense- 
less bloodshed we needed still another proof of how 


Testament left a deep impression on him, his life was 
not an "Imitatio Christi.” 

Fnom a certain point of view, his spiritual physiog- 
nomy was more akin to the Jewish prophets than to 
Buddha or Jesus, His conscience ievolt(3d against that 
“eosmic snobbery” which place.? itself rrulside and above 
hislory, beyond the stream of social change. For saintli- 
ness too can be egoistic, devoid of responsibility, sin- 
ful. The saint who would live outside society, in ^ 
world of pure oontemplation, in con^rtant communion 
with transcendental truths, undisturbed bv concrete 
sutT^ring.? of concrete human beings, by the fate of 
billions of his fellowmen, of nations, of races, arrogates 
to him.self a privileged position, a luxury which is sinful 
in its essf'nce. Though he live in state of poverty and 
chronic hunger like a Biidflhist monk, though he be 
naked and barefoot and wiUmut shelter like a Fran- 
ciscan in davs of vore — he is sipful simplv by virtue 
of having built .a huge pyramid and seated himself, with 
a enrefroe, mvstieal mf g'domnnia. on the sharp point 
of that pyramid. “Raintly” detachment from suffering — 
even from the most “common.” “phy.siologicsr' suffer- 
ing of fellow-men and fellow-creatures— i.s a passive 
form of crueltv. something tantamount to sacrilege. 
Thai .sin of indifference .and aloofness, Gandhi sought 
always to avoid : and if I may say so in this place, he 
determined to be “less holv” than he would have 
wished to be or than he oould have been. How often 
he longed for retirement, for solitary prayer, BolitaTy 
meditation, and m\‘Stical experience. He never in- 
dulged, however, in this “extravagance” for any lengthy 
period of time — at any rate never at the expense of 
what, he considered his duty and bis debt ho India. 

Buddha pos‘^e.«sed cxnJtotinn without lovirto-kind^ 
nrfff ! — how can T compare to him Gandhi, in whose soul 
loving-kindness was the foremost drive ? Jesus of 
Nazareth (if we know him. or in so far ns we know 


periJous for the destiny of mankind are extreme* 
nationalism and religious fanatici.sm, we were given 
such a proof bv the murder in New Delhi. 

Millions of people in India believe in the tran^ 
migration of souls. It is not for me to judge w'hat 
measure of truth such n belief contains. It is a belief 
wliich is characteristic of more than one religion, and 
is not entirely foreign ho that religious civilization in 
which I as a Jew was brought up. Gandhi, I know, 
believed in reincarnation, and more than once he was 
aske d by some of hi^i followers, who.se reincarnation wa.s 
be ? Who had been so to speak, re-embodied in him ? 
Some regarded him as the cyclic reincarnation of 
Buddha ; others~in the Occident — ^were inclined ho the 
view that the Nazarene had reappeared in his person. 
I should say that both were mistaken. If one must seek 
o prototype for Gandhi in the distant past, I should 
rather, see in him the reincarnation of the Indian 
Emperor, Asbka, 

My knowledge of India is very inadequate, vet I 
am certain that in your great country there have bet>n, 
and are still today men who, in a certain sense, deserve 
the titan more thati did Gandhi, Gandhi was 

jaot a tn aszntie who went into retreat from the 
lived in eijent retirement, m 


him) was po.s.sossed by a stream of ecstatic vagrancy, 
which tfK)k ns its pattern the “carefree” birds of the 
air and the lilies of the field — how can I compare to 
him Gandhi, the perpetual co-sufferer and co-martyr 7 
For Buddha, “Caesnr” simply did not^xist. He with- 
drew )S 0 far intio the lonelv tnaiH of the Himalayan 
altitude?, that he became completely unawn;*e of him. 
For the Nazarene, “Caesar” was a Rtrongly entrenched 
and hated reality ; he therefore decided to i<inore himi: 
Give unto f^aesar ^hat is Cnesar’.s (or what Caesar 
claims as his due), and lot him leave you in peace.' bo 
that you may he “free” to live in the invi.sible King- 
dom of Heaven. Gandhi did not ignore “Caesar.” He 
did not seek to “bribe” him or pay him a “ransom.” 
His passionate aim was to destroy tyrannv, to unseat 
Caesar room his throne — but with Gandhi’s own, “un- 
■Cnosarian” weapons. Instead of being a sadhut he 
became a social crusader. 

T remarked earlier that if there are reallv re- 
incarnations, Gandhi was more probably a reincar- 
nation of Asoka, of that Indian Emperor who, three 
centuries before the Christian era, sought to embody 
his \ri.rion of the Kingdom of Heaven through historical 
realization, in a new social creation, in fegi«4ation, in 
the frammork of a state. That epoch in the history of 
India is— for me, at leasts very obscure chapter, and 
1 do not toof to wlftt mttittt tl»t^eowd|n^ 
sucooidid to Nothing hto imm h Mh ind T«t 
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I know at what Asoka aimed : to establish a state ^ 
which there would be — I may use Hebrew terms— no 
eontradiotion between “the measure of law” find ‘‘the 
measure of mercy,” where law itself would be suffused 
With mercy. Upon ahimsa, upon the three-thousand- 
year old ideal which sprang up in a unique form , iu 
India, upon the principle of not-killing, not-injuring. 
not-caufling pain, upon the idea of an all-embracing 
loving-kindness, he sought to build up the constitution 
and the mechanism of the state. And it is in this 
“paradoxical” way that Gandhi also set out to make 
his life’s journey in our generation. 

The tragedy of our age— and not of our age alone 
—is the thick wall which we ourselves have erected 
between the transcendental world and the process of 
historyj between ends and means, between what some 
of us experience as eternal and the everyday stream of 
life, between relirion, ethics, and esthetics on one hand, 
and politics (in the broadest sense of the wiorld), on 
the other hand. It Ls that wall which Gandhi sought to 
destroy. He know, perhaps more grievously than others 
in our generation, that that wall cannot entirely he 
removed. The absolute and the relative will never be 
able to merge and become one. He believed, however, 
that everyday acts and deeds can be suffused with 
elements of the Absolute, and that it is impossible to 
live and bear a world in which holiness is n sort of 
remote and isolated “reservation** which is beyond 
contact with the broad highways of life. 

Such a view is not foreign to Jewish religious 
tradition. May I remind you that despite the long 
ehronicle of suffering and humiliation in Jewish histoiy, 
We have until now triumphed through our martyrdom. 
For two thousand years, Jews have practictni ahimsa. 
Some call it “paasive resistance,” but in reality it has 
nothing to do with passivity or acquiescence, Je^vish 
passive resistance against enemies and oppressors who 
were immeasurably stronger physically than wo were, 
constituted activity in the highest degree : self- 
concentration upon a truth ; fixed determination not to 
renounce that truth, not to betray it for untruth (or 
what we regarded as untruth), not to capitulate even 
when we faced physical annihilation , the gallows, burn- 
ing at the stake' — all this i*? a far higher and more 
intense degree of vitality, of doing, hattlmy and com- 
hatiny, than the use of weapons and physical force. 

The Jewish conception of Kiddv^h ha-Shem 
(sanctifying the Ineffable Name) signifies not merely 
readiness for (ojlfrificc. for triumphant death. It is also 
an urge to keep life holv. Not to preserve sanctity 
shut aw0y|in a special tabernacle, to be opened only 
at intervals, and then seal it away onco more, but 
to keep the source of sanctity always open, and let it 



shine forth into the everyday, feuetrate the seeular, 
imbue with its essence forces operating in history. What 
in Hindu religious feeling and in Gandhi’s redi^osity 
is signified by Dkarma corresponds to the place of tbo 
code, the Shulkkan Arukh, in the Jewish way of life. 

We shall not today assess to what extent Gandhi 
succeeded in his experiment. He had long-range visioai 
and the patience of great faith. He planted seeds in 
the earth whose full fruit mav perhaps be gathered 
generations later. But he gave the world — ^not only 
India— a demonstration of how to create a kind <ff 
’^ipe-line” between the iranscendental and the histori- 
cal, how to fight for holy ends with means that are not 
in contradiction to the nature of the ends. 

From the procession which yesterday followed his 
deadbody to the shore of the sacred river, cries were 
heard : “Victory for Gandhi.” The people of that 
million-headed mass who uttered those cries knew that 
a few hours later onlv a meagre heap of ashes Would 
he left of Gandhi’s body. Yet they believe that “some- 
where” he ^till lives, that his spirit is indestructible, 
and that that spirit will still achieve great triumphs — 
in ns ^hraugh us, for us. 

What, can I add to such a manifestation of faith ? 

I know that you permit mo to end with the three 
Hebrew words with which Jews honor the memory of 
their great • 

**ZekheT itadik li-vrakhah** Blessed be his sainted, 
memory. • i 

The Mind of Thomas Jefferson 

In an article in the Unity, April 1946, Leonard 
B. Gray pays tribute to the great philosopher and 
•scientist President, the third President who was 
one of the committee to draw up the Declaration 
of Independence of America : ^ ‘ 

*rhomas jeffersqn was one of the most cultivated 
men of his day. He was aristocratic, scholarlyt 
rpserved, retiring, unORtnntatious. He did not mingle 
intimateb' with the common people as did Abraham 
Lincoln. He did not write for the newspapers as some 
of his great contemporaries such as Alexander Hamilton 
did. His only book was Notes on Virginia, of which 
only two hundred copies were printed and distributed 
among a circle of carefullv chosen friends. He was, 
at least until he became President of his country, s 
poor speaker, and seldom made a speech inside or 
iout.Ride of legislative halls. John Adams said that 
during his whole time in Congress he never heard 
JefTcrson utter three sentences together. In Aort, 
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Je£(erfloti i;»68S668edi few of the characteristics of ^ 
typical public figure and he made no efforts to win 
public attention or favor. Yet the common people 
of his day loved and trusted him. And his influence 
upon histoiy is tremendous and immortal. Today he 
is generally regarded as one of the grestest ol 
Americans, and some fine minds regard him as our 
greatest. These facts are both an CNidence of end ^ 
tribute to the essential greatness of our third President. 
They bear witness to the true instinct of the •massc'3 
of Jefferson's day and to the uuernng judgment ol 
posterity. They ^ow us once again that, in the main, 
fine attitudes and great deeds speak louder than 
striving for effect or a multitude of words. 

“Yes, the people,” to use Carl Sandburg’s great 
phrase, can be relied upon. The people, m whom 
Jefferson like Lincoln believed and in whom Hamilton 
did not, can be trusted in the long run to choose the 
best values and the best leaders. The people knew 
that the dominant pasbion of this great Virginian 
was for freedom and that he had pledged, himself to 
fight every form of tyranny over the mmd of man. 
They knew well his deep, unfaltering trust in them 
His faith in their essential goodnchs and in their 
ability to set things right inspired them to live up 
' his faith in them. His faith m tlicm drew back to 
anoself their faith in him. Yes, the people, said this 
g^eav^ humamianan, are to be lelied upon. 

Today how grateful we are that such a man a- 
Jeffelrson appeared on the American scene m the 
beginning of our history as a republic 1 We know 
that the roots of the American democracy were 
largely in him and in his type of mmd. Lawyei, 
mathematician, inventor, expert mechanic, astronomer, 
architect, musician, farmer, botanist, paleontologist, 
zoologist, anthropologist, geologist, legislator, natural 
philosopher, writer, and educator, he was as versatile 
as Benjamin Franklin. It is not generally known 
today that he was the first man to put plow-making 
ion a scientific basis. And many other fine marks on 
his record are little known. His was an inquiring 
mind, a well-stored onind, a universal mind. Like 
Baeon and Goethe, he made all knowledge his field 
in which to roam and to feel at home. 

Never had the old Virginia college, William and 
Mary, known such an inquisitive student as young 
Jefferson. At first he gave himself to a gay social life 
in which he developed a certain foppishness. But 
iffter his first year he settled down to hard work, 
often studying fifteen hours a day. His avid mind 
liad an appetite for everything from Greek grammar 
V> Newtoman physios and calculus, from Plato which 
Ae read in the Greek to Ossian, the rude bard of the 
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North, who early became his favourite poet. He 
studied Anglo-Saxon to get at the roots of the common 
law. 

There at college Jeffersson developed a type of 
mind that loved trut^i and accepted nothing on 
hearsay, *a type ol mmd that was never to leave hmi. 
Our student was interested m everything and absorbed 
ever} thing, but Bacon, Newton, and Locke became 
his favoutiie authors. In his student days he acquired 
the tastes, interests, and attitudes that were to make 
lum our only philosopher-Presideut He was building 
the mind that many years later wa.s to stand out 
in such sliarp coutrast to the mmd ot Alexander 
Hamilton. This sti iking contrast began to show itself 
in the following incident : I’lic two men were dining 
at the home of Vice-President John Adams. The 
bnlliant, self-confident Hamilton was dominating the 
oonservation as usual. Presently Adams voiced the 
opimon that with a Jew abuses corrected the British 
W'ould be the most perfect coiiotitution of government 
ever devised by the bruins of man. With its defects 
the British IS the most perfect, Hamilton stoutly 
asserted. Jefferson thought that both views were 
dangerous nonsense. Wh.ii with a corrupt Parliament, 
most of the land owned by a cottnparatively few 
landlords, and supprc&^ed press and opimon, he 
thought that there was precious little self-government 
or equality m England. And then looking around at 
the portraits on the walls .of the room Hamilton 
a.sked: “Whose are they?” “The portraits of Bacon, 
Newton, and Locke,” said Jefferson, “and they are 
my trinity of the three great men the world has 
produced.” Hamilton was thoughtful for a time 
and then huist out m his dogmatic manner ; “The 
greatest man that ever lived was Julius Caesar” Thus 
•each <mand took the measure of the other. No wonder 
that these two great minds were soon to clash, that 
tliese two men were soon to become two of the 
bitterest opponents in all history. 

In his day Jefferson was accused of deriving moat 
of his ideas from foreign sources, especially liom the 
French. And today 1 frequently talk with people 
who bebeve that his poliluMl philowpliy was largely 
>sha])ed by French influence. Now to be sure, as John 
Dewey says, French influence was unmistakably stamped 
upon him. And yet we ought also to bear in mmd 
that much that he saw in France influenced him 
against that country and its gov ornment. His universal 
mmd did glean from almost eveiy field of thought. 
He chose h^s fa\oiilc authors from many lands and 
literatures. Bacon and Locke strengthened his natural 
passion for reason and truth. But for all the many 
influences that ))la>cd upon him, his mind was chiefly 
American-made. It wai his American mind that 
derived his afiimiatfbn of human rights from lua 
Saxon forefathers whom he thoroughly studied. The 
Anglo-Saxons, he learned, had established their 
principles of liberty and natural rights of man before 
they settled in England. The English-Speaking peoples 
had lost tlieir natural birthright under a long series 
of abuses such as feudabsm, monarchy, and caste. 
And now our great democrat would revindicate and 
restore -ho “happy system of our ancestors” on a 
new soil. 

Thomas Jefferson, Benjamin Franklin, Roger 
Sherman, Robert Livingston, and* John Adams were 
appointed a copamittee to draw up the Declaration 
of Independence. Jefferson with his **|>i^liar felicity 
of expression” was naturally ohosea W ^e other 
memoera to compose the Declaratioii, In a stu^ 
parlor on the second flooir a l>iioklayer*i house on 
ICidBei Kroeti PhUudelp^, from Jtme U to Juno 
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SS, 1776, this young man of thirty-three secluded love if we would truly honor him axid build , a betiter 

himself. What great days those seventeen were I ! world. It is his love for truth that will keep free 

Tirelessly his pen scratched. Carefully he chose each inquiry alive. It is his love for men that will 

word, carefully he carved and polishi^ each sentence, the value of human personality dominant and judge 

seriously aware that each counted as indeed it did. everything by its power to serve the good of men. 

With the precision of his scientific mind he produced His mind in us will dedicate wealth, politics, science, 

the fine, clear, cmcticulbua script. The work was personal industay^ and every word and deed not to the hurt 
and unmistakably his. But it was much more than but to the welfare of man. 

hid, for he aimed to make it and did make it the And now the release of atomic power with its 

voice of his compatriots and the expression of the staggering possibilities of affecting our daily lives tor 

American mind. This great second sentence 1 History ill ©r good challenges us as we have never been 

knows no other words more loaded with dynamite challenged before to get the spirit of this scientist 

than these : who loved man more than science and to dedicate 

**We hold these truths to be self-evident, that nil all the power that nature puts into our hands for the 

men are created equal; that they are endowed by enrichment of human beings. The greatest monument 

their creator with certain unalienable rights; that then that we can build to our first great^ democrat m 

aumong these are life, liberty and the pursuit ol to develop his type of mind. To erect this monument 

happiness.*’ is our supreme task. 

Hero was eomething new in the histoiy of ^ 

political doctrine, another objc(5t for which govern- 
ments exist I In the trijilcx of political values the ^ Synthetic Rubber 

writer substituted “pursuit of happiness** for “property. ' , r,. ^ , i. 

He laid the foundation for a unique commonwealth A process worked out by Sir J. C. Ghosh and his 

of justice, freedom, and security. On July 2 Congress collaborators at the Indian Institute .of Science, 
approved the Declaration. It was read in Independence Bangalore, has resulted in obtaining a synthetic rubber 

Square, Philadelphia. Copies were published in every product which is superior to natural rubber in agcir 

community of the thirteen colonies that had suddenly properties, resistance to solvents and permoabihty t 
been made states. Without knowing it the great mind gases. It rescmi)les completely vulcanised soft rufi^wir, 

of Thomas Jefferson had created an immortal. is pale yellow in colour, transparent resilient . ana 

Jefferson accomplished many great tasks as member elastic. It is obtained irom acoiyleno.— Passive Eedister, 

of his state legislature, as member of Congress, aa Johancsburg. 

governor of his state, as our Ambassador to France, 

as Secretary of State, aa Vice-President and President 

of the United States, and as a private citizen. But Desert in India Expanding 

it is clear what he considered his three greatest ...... , ^ 

accomplishments, for ho caused this to be written# , . great Indian desert of Sind and ^^putana, 
on his tombstone at Monticello : which rovers about 100,000 sciuare miles, with d^ort 

Here lies buried Thomas Jefferson, author of the conditions extending round it fo^^nother 100,000 square 

Declaration of Independence, of the statue of Virginia miles-lhus comprising nearly one-eighth of Indias 

for Religious Freedom, and father of the University surface— has been fanning outw^ards to the north and 

•of Virginia. ^ coruex are at the rate of about hall a 

And yet Jefferson’s greatest contribution was his the last 50 years, 

own type of mind. It was his faith in the worth and ^ This is borne out by surveys of the past 10 years 
possibilities of people that was the fountain froni when compared with older surveys of oO y^rs 

wliich flowed each of the three contributions for ago, according to a BulleUn issued by the Forest Re- 

which^he wished to be remembered. And in turn it is lo^itute. Delira Dun. This mea^, says the 

his faith in people that will keep these three contri- Bulletin, that approximately 300 square miles of fei^ilo 

butibna alive. Always his love for truth, humanity, l^d are being converted into dessert every year.— Poe- 

and freedom is attacked from within our borders Remter, 

and from without, and always we must defend this 
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NOTES 


The A.-I. C. C. and After 

We are passing through etrenuoua times in 
India as was stressed upon by all the leaders at the 
A.-I. C. C. meeting in Bombay. The externa] dangers 
that the Union mighUhave to face were shown up in 
high light by Pandit Nehru and Sardar Patel. Dr. 
Rajendra Prasad dealt on more general terms about 
the difficulties that have threatened to overwhelm the 
State. 

But the mAin dangers to the State lie in the 
internal stresses that are threatening to throw the 
entire administration of the country into diso];der and 
disrepute. The conunoii man’s stock of loyalty is 
being rapidly exhausted through the terrible strains 
he is called upon to bear in the name of patriotism. 
It is 01^ a matter of time— and sot veiy long at 
thatr-Jbefwe he breaks out in open revolt against an 
inefficient administmtion that seems to be deaf to his 
compiamte. Brave words do not feed empty stomachs 
x^or d^ brilliant speeeffies clothe those whom the blacks 
m^keteer hae stripped of the last hard-earned coin. 
It » all veiy well to fdc the man in the street to bear 
his hunger and penury in silenoe, but how long can 
he be expected to do so, wbeh he is being mulcted 
s®d stiii^ed mi every step, every day, while the 
oorropt qlM^i^and the bloated black-marketeer Roes 
shout preening their opulence ii^tpjblfc, witli braaen 
impudence, iMot ^ very nose of smug ministers, 
Centrd and provindai ? There has been a great deal 
of g} 9 > taUj: about , power being in the people's hands, 
QUd wmi tiedt for a fuUi^ understanding between 
j* t|i0 p^le laid: toe Qpyarnment, but in** the context 
% hands toe Union har 

I toito cannot but be token 

wi^ toe 


thoinc of “brotherliness.” Has he any right to use that 
word while he persists in his attitude to Bengalis in 
general and those unfortunate Bengalis in particular 
whose hard lot it has been to be placed' at the tender 
mercies of Rajendra Babu’s cheks ? Why talk about 
South Africa when inside the Indian Union, in Bihar 
and Assam, worse indignities and injustice is being 
^still heaped upon the heads of the poor longest mfer* 
in^g victims of British administrative malice, by the 
Behari and Assamese champions of a Free India ? We 
can understand Rajendra Babu's lack of Ahirhsa and 
sincerity in this matter, but it is indeed puszling to 
see Pandit Nehru affecting the Nelson touch. Pandit 
Nehru must realiae that th% greatest danger to the 
State lies from within, and that once dissection 
becomes general, disruptive forces will easily penetrate 
along the lines* of fisdoin. If he and his colleagues 
have not learnt that leason even with toe terrible 
catastrophes that resulted from the laisseiB Jaire polisy 
adopted towards the Moslem League, then it is about 
time they did so. The first year of Independence is 
three parts over and the day , of reckoning 'is coming 
near. 

We in our generator have seto how the statesmen 
of the West ^red theijr realms through two World 
Wars. It is a matter of history now ns to how Con- 
trols were exercise^ by, the adhninistratioi^ of Great 
Britain, U. B. A., and the U.S.S.R., how the health 
and toe everyday economy of Britain stood the test 
of toe most rigorous blockade and the most ruthless 
“total war“ in the kistoiy of those islands. The world 
knows today as to bow the Soviets stood the eartU- 
togking buffeting of the German tidal. wave, that 
killed twenty (imll^ns of her i)gtionals mi destroyed 
toous^ds of crora ^orth ht machinery^ plants anl 
toixm and laid waste dO 0ent of to^ fertile areas 
dt toe Ut 8> 0^ And yet not for a dlay was the 
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internal .doi»lrt»lion of tho« 

BritidMT 0ot W« «Wly ratwn. 
tad othor pneeo «»t 

» moM » per cent ebov* ajnnal, ^ 
health d^iartmenta -funotoned » ^ 
standard of health actuaUy went up. The ^e, on 
far pater wale, waa the achievement of the Bonete 

■*^“of"w^’ there are great differe^ between the 
eonditione'prevailing in thoee countries and those m 
Ted i<t Our greatest afiaicUon is illiteracy and the nes 
is poverty. Bui inefficiency, lack of forea^l and m«- 
sdministration- cannot be totally excused on ttot 
Boore. Education ia our crying need, but dOM that 
excuse Maulana Asad making hay of the Urgent 
iMkittut ? We have yet to learn that his departme 
has even fomulated the bare outlines of an alto- 
DnOva saheme. Bribery and corruption is rile m tne 
Raihsay transport system. The whole economy of c 
country is sulfering due to the flagrantly ooiW 
methods practised by the officials in charge of wa^- 
priorities. We have no hesitation in declaring t^t 
najorily s»f officiats concerned therein arc erihw h^ 
leSdy incompetent or absolutely dishonest. What is^ng 

doaie about it? There is an acute housing *h<»r^ 
all over the country. We hove n^ heard a 
it from the powers that be. probably because there » 
no shortage where they and their favourites are con- 
ectned. We see cinemas and luxury mansrona gorng 
up, but the honest common house-holder cannot g^ 
a scrap of steel or an ounee of cement for evra wpa»» 
excepting by paying extortionate prices |o the bl*«* 
marketeer. — - 

Bribery, corruption and black-marketping a» 
the cardinal tins that have beset the Indian umon. 
Unless Pandit Nehrii’s Cabinet can combat that ao^ 
they would have failed the country, des)^ ell «■* 
they mi^t achieve. The textile trade and iwusty « 

thegreatestsiimersin this respect. They have beermrol^ 

—and they still are— the face of India ihWQgh 
their greed, lust and corrupt practices. The men ^ 
eetned are almost the identical unsorupulouB Irt ^ 
battened un the oorpees of the mx mflli&n odd TOt 
they starved to death in the Bengal fftitine of 19U, 
^wieW-ing a 180 crows thereby* Ti>day^ not eont«t 
with the mulcting-uf tens of orores wad detrending w 
oountry’e treasifty of ito duel, tiiey are engaged i^ 
irset imaltt aDuggling-ettm-bladt*inariwting enterprise 
aeroes the In^o-PAistan frontiere. Hw same s^^ of 
oomptioa and bladt-maAetoering appliee to Ml W 
needs of the country’s nationsls, food-materWA 
heavy and Sne chemicals and all baric raw mate^ 
for the protoction of eoninmer goods, ^per isfte 
prisie wmtH for education, end there is an ee«w 
Bi,« 4 iWi^%:.Wk-OTnding peger in tbs oi^toy. AM 
v»t W /'^^ipM»oQntr61 departaaeni fa hoKttng ^ ^ 

the ^ “Ss? "^ 1 ,** ’Sw 

naibeifllri.^l^iir Hie ndnimum Airiliriei to the prbitor. 


We wrote in a previous Unue 
loyalty to the State <» t^ 

HeimnUes the root-cause of aU the 
tion. Bribery and corruption ^*”‘** * 

active official aid. and without bribe^ 
there could be no black.maritete^. » ^ the 
eormpt official who allowed ti»e blmk-marim^ to 
flout all rules and regulations, and when the ooi^ 
had failed, it was easy for the head blaiA-m eAe^ 
to ask for the removal of tire n^ective oontij. 
Pandit Nehru and his 

fact now that ten incompetent and/or eorrupt official 
in place of five similar ones, do not ^ to *“?*??! 
the efficiency of a department. Tn aliwrt aU ^ 
departments of the Central and Provinoial Seeretanats 
there are imw double the numl^f not mo^f 
officials that there was ever in the> history of B»dia. 
But has the effiraency of any of those departments 

increased? On the contrary. 

The black-marketeer and the smuggler arc twin 
agents for the destruction of a country’s economy, 
^eie ie already baaar talk about the large^e 
production of spurious Indian currency notw 
the Western frontier and the use of lhat in the In 
h«*«r for the purchase of gold and textiles. To-morrow 
they might link up with the flfth-column ol 
interested foreign powers sM cause series ^ble » 
the country. The Communists helped the League tc 
split the country up, and the latest news » to shws 
that they are actively aiding the Bas^rs « 
Byderabad, as they helped the Leaguers agmust tto 
B^t Khan Ministry in the Punjab. It wouk 
be an easy step for them to join hands witt tM 
nnugtfer. Hiete can be no smuggler without a b^k- 
marketeertoback him up, , under the present oortditionfc 
Therefore, the black-marketeer must be put beyoim 
the pale of Law by the Nehru Cabinet, (hr rise » 
reould be incumbent on the Man-ln-the-Stisst, to 
exercise the gentleman'e prerogative to break ^ W* 
tor the good of the country, as 'he did in IWi Md 
brfore, when his leadere failed him misBrriJty w 
to lack of foresight. We have bad enouHi «f riAks on 
brotherly love, indeed there are appannt rigaoM 
oreidoee, let us have a little of a Kyson et HsM 
the Black-marketeer, the eorrupt oOris) sM 
bis patrons. 


The A.-I. C. C., Dr. J^rofod^s AUrm 

Dr. Sajendia Prasad, tiongrem Pi*ridi«^ 
the proceedinp with a review of the gOBsml ritunOriS 

in tiis eonntiy. „ 

. Dr. Prasad swd that since India boewaa i>ria» w* 
(Soverunent and the peoplp.had bsen famsd, M 
avahuiehe of difficulties of an unprsesAmtod 
and tbs wd of th«r ttoublss dKd nAi yot 
tight, Tn tiinto of these obstoelss, oWeb **8 WW 
overwhelming in thtir natime, #• hwo beep mfPs ;** 
' wip. setiafsetoiy. headM|jr. Ik.ihris airi 
Hist OTCiyti^ in tbs' g iiii n .Is' *##?'■' '' 







Ootatinuing Dr* Tamd wd that the thiagi that 
had happened dtiiSng the intervening period were macb 
alt to eatue them both sorrow and shame and the people 
must discipline themselves so that those things did i^ot 
happen again. 

After referring to Mahatma Gandhi’s death, the 
sorrow of which was still in their hearts, Dr. Prasad 
said : ’Today we want to see clearly the path that 
lies before us in the light of the guidance that Mahatma 
Gandhi has given us ” 

Dr. Prasad then dealt with the problem of the 
refugees and said while Government, in spite of super- 
human efforts, had not been able to put all those who 
had come in the Indian Union on their feet again, it 
was making all possible efforts to rehabilitate them. He 
pleaded for patien!^ and understanding. 

Dr. Prasad said that the problems presented to the 
Government of India were of a magnitude unparalleled 
in the histoiy of any countiy in the world and no 
Govemment at any time had been able to cope with 
such sudden occurrences. With the best of intentions, 
Ihe Govemment could not prevent what had occurred 
and he, therefore, urged the refugees and their sym- 
pathisers to realise that time was needed to cope with 
this stupenduouB problem. 

Dr. Prasad pointed out that nobody but the 
Govemment could adequately deal with this M^nrie 
task. It was the duty of the Government to take the 
fullest advantage of the non-offidal effort, and it was 
the duty of non-official organisations to extend their 
fullest support to the Government in this task. If there 
had been any misunderstandings in the handling of this 
problem and there was no foundation for most of these 
misunderstanding^it was the duty of eveiyone ^ 
change the outlook where it- was warped by grievances 
and sor r o ws. 

Dr. Prasad said : *’lf anybody thinks that there has. 
been delay or negligence, let it be realised that we 
have forgotten the rules which we had followed when 
we were fighting fur independence.^* 

*There can be no peace in the country so long as 
we do not re-establish the atm.oq>here of brotherliness 
that has marked our common struggle against the 
domination bf the third party. 

’*We had once gathered together under a common 
banner forgetting minor difference, in order to win 
freedo&t. Now lhat we have achieved our objective, we 
can only remain free and derive the fullest benefit of 
our victory Jf we live as brothers, strengthening the 
founditfacm of the peop]e*s Government, instead of 
weakening it by shortsighied and disruptive criticism/’ 

Dr. Prasad then dwelt on the Congress constitution 
and file ebanges that were to^be made in it. ’’fiven the 
best eonatiiutions will be htfnietuous if it i| not 
<i«iied weft in Uie proper spirit," he said. "The purpose 
Constitution hi that people as d whole 
*MiUi get tiie gttmteil benefit from i^e po#er that has 

'finoe g|Ml fUaim 


and h^ freedom. As long as the fi|jbt with the 
Britjsh Government was on ihe sole mot^ of those 
fighting against it was freedom. Now the position has 
changed. Some have separated from the Congress. But 
it is the duty of all of us so to conduct ourselves that 
even in our divergent paths the common strengthen of 
India is increased and her prestige is not lowered. In 
the ultimate result, the separations, regrettable as they 
are, must not prove an evil but must be a factor for 
good. 

‘Today power is in people’s hands and the deci- 
sions taken by the Ministers are taken on their behalf. 
The manner of approach in criticizing the Govemment 
must, therefore, be entirely different frOm what it was 
when we were opposing the policies of a foreign 
Government which was unresponsive to the wishes of 
the people. 

“If any changes are to be suggested to the Govem- 
ment, they must be offered in a constructive spirit. 
Many people have not yet fully realized the change 
that has come about and are still following the old 
methods of opposition, the great need today is for fuH 
understanding between the people kltd the Govern- 
ment.” 

Dr. Prasad referred to Indians abroad particularly 
in South Africa, Burma and Ceylon and Said with India 
becoming free, Indians in other lands were looking to 
us to bring about an amelioration of their condition^;. 
India was following their fortunes with the greatest 
^sympathy and interest. 

The A. -I. C. C., Pandit Nehru*s Address 

Pandit Nehru outlined the Govemment of India’s 
foreign poIi<^ as also those regarding Hyderabad and 
Kashmir in his address to the session of the All-India 
Congress Committee. 

Pandit Nehru began by saying that there was a 
general complaint that India had been Isolated, "in the 
world’s political manipulations.” 

India’s policy in the international sphere would be 
one of strict neutrality. “We want to be friendly with 
every country and follow our own line of , policy on 
every question that might arise, remaining neutral on 
those not aliMting us directly. 

‘The world today is split into two Power blocs. 
There is already soma talk of war. But it is my firm 
belief that there will 1>e no third world war in the near 
future. We rimll take ojpee not to align ourselves with 
one group or the other for temporary gains. 

“What has been the result of the Uai two world 
warsf They have left behind them more problems. 
They have definitely led to more complioationB. This 
dearly shows that the old way of dealing with world 
problems through Violence is not the path ol peace.” 

. “What IS the duty of India in such a dtuation ?” 
asked Pandit Nehru. Answering the quedion, he 
declared .^that, while India Could not obviously join 
either ot the two groups, her efforts mi^ be directed 
^aids briiMdAf about an ukderstanduig Imtween 
fldvki Btimia add tbe Uiritod Statim of Ameiloa. 
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Pandit Nehru referred to the large numllter of 
telegrams he has been receiving daily suggesting that 
India should do something to stop the rot. He said 
that India was quite 3 )rcpared to do her bit to bring 
about a compromise. 

He indicated that he was quite prepared to go 
anywhere provided he felt that his visit would help in 
producing the desired results. 

The question naturally arose as to whether he 
could afford to leave India in the present state of 
affairs in the country. Moreover, there was the pro- 
blem of India, namely, of facing the world after what 
bad happened in the country. 

Continuing Pandit Nehru said that he would have 
gladly gone to any part of the world to help in the 
solution of difficult problem.s but the situation in 
India required his immediate and pcrso-nal attention. 
He was, therefore, unable at the moment to leave the 
(onntry. “In the past we had a great leader whose 
ndvice we often spurned when he was living. But we 
are all oenvinced that the world’s illness today can 
be cured only by his methods of love and non- 
violence,” he said. 

Pandit Nehru then dealt with the Kashmir issue. 
He said : “We may have made many mistakes in the 
past and ourselves realized them later, but as far as the 
question of Kashmir is concerned from flrat to last, T 
feel convinced, we made no mistake whatever.” 

“We went to the United Nation^? on the question 
of Kashmir with a simple and straight issue. During^ 
the last four and a half months that the Kashmir issue 
has been before the Security Council of the United 
Nations, the Council discussed all points except the 
real point at issue. It was as clear as daylight to anyone 
who wished to see that the tribesmen who raided 
Kaf4)mir could never have reached Kashmir territory 
without the connivance of the PakistH-m authorities. 

‘This straight issue has been consistently baulked 
by the Security Council, though we have repeatedly 
asserted inside and outside the Security Council that 
the raiders had the connivance and support of th^ 
Pakistan Government. 

“Comiments in the Security Council by rcprcsenl^- 
tives of certain countries have been most deplorable 
and painftil. Why these friendly countries should 
oppose us on such a e’ear issue, 1 am unabh- to under- 
stand. The only obvious conclusion is that our freedom 
has not in the least changed the attitude of these 
countries towwds us.*' 

The Kashmir problem. Pandit Nehru concluded, 
w^as not a Hindu-Muslim problem for the reason that 
the majority of the population in Kiwshmir were 
Muslims and they were bitterly opposed to the in- 
vaders. Moreover, they were all followers of Sheikh 
Abdullah and had endorsed the Maharaja’s deeiJiion to 
accede to India. 

The position m Kashmir thus was quite clear. Not 
had the Maharaja deeiaed to accede to India, but 
the National Conference had folly eunported that 


deoirion. In spite of these facts, the Ooremment of 
India had always indicated their readiness to hold a 
plebiscite in Kashmir as soon as conditions in the 
Kashmir valley made it possible for the people of 
Kashmir to decide freely whether they wanted to join 
India, Pakistan or remain independent. 

Some foreign countries took it for granted that if 
a countiy had Muslims as its majority, then it should 
automatically join Pakistan. This was a mistaken 
notion which had no relation to facts and the situation. 
‘We resent the attitude of those countries who think 
that all Muslims are Pakistanis, and always make a 
distinction between Hindu India and Muslim India,” 
Pandit Nehru said. 

Referring to the resolution on Kashmir passed by 
the Security Council, Pandit Nehru said that it was 
impossible for India to accept it, and Government’s 
future course, of action would be decided on the return 
of the Indian delegation. 

“As long as Kashmir continues to remain part of 
India, it will be our duty to safeguard and protect 
Kashmir and fight whoever threatens its integrity,” 
Pandit Nehru declared. 

Dealing with Hyderabad, Pandit Nehni said that 
as far as he could sec, by compulsion of events — both 
geographical and ci*ouomical — ^Hydc*rabafl would have 
to accede to India. “There arc two courses now open 
to Hyderabad — ^war or accession,” he pointed out. 

“War is a prolonged affair, and if we resort to it, 
many new problems arise. We ha^e, therefore, been 
trying ie solve this problem by negotiation, but that 
does not moan that wc arc afraid of following the path 
of war.” 

Pandit Nehru said that the Government of India 
wished to apply the same principles to Hyderabad as 
in the case of Kashmir, Junagadh and other States, 
namely, that the wish of the people of the State should 
ultimately prevail. With that end in view Government 
had persuaded most of* the Indian States to grant 
responsible Government to the people and Hyderabad 
was the only State where this had not been done so far- 

“It is impossible for a feudal syst^em of Govern- 
ment to continue in Hyderabad and full reqponrible 
Government must be established in that State as a 
matter of principle. 

“Tlie Government have before them similar ques- 
tions of the Portuguese and French Settlements also 
and these will also be taker, up in course of time.” 

Referring to the Majlis Ittehad-ul-Muriimeen and 
Razakars, Pandit Nehru said that their leader had b^en 
making utterances which, even leaving aside the qpeech 
which was denied, would be regarded as a hostile or 
unfriendly act against the neighbouring Government, 
namely, the Government of India. 

‘The main question that arises from the provo- 
cative utterances of the Raeakars* leader Is, who is tbe 
ruling authority in Hyderabad State now /’ Pandit 
Nehru said, “Is it the Ragakars or the Nisam? Either 
the Niwnh Government aftproves of what Ittdiaa- 
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ul-Muslimeen leader eays, cr it does not. If it does, 
then it must make that clear. If it does not, it must 
take action to prevent the Ittehad leader from indulg- 
ing in such irresponsible utterances. 

*The fact that the State Government has not taken 
action against him raises another question, namely, 
whether it is powf’rlesa to curb him and his followers; 
in other Avords, wln'lher the Mizam’a Govcrnnient 
exists in the true sense of the word, or whether there i^^ 
some other Gnvermiif'nt in tlie Slate operating behind 
the jmrdah*' 

Pandit Nehru referred to the border incidents, and 
said that the Gcmtral Government and the Provincial 
Governnients of Madras and llunibay wore fully alive 
to the situation. If m .spile of th(‘ indications? they had, 
the NizainV GoNeruni'ml. cmlmued to connive at the 
exploits of the Uaz:ikais, its eonnivjinre wji^ liable to 
be H'garded })y the Indian Governnient as a hostile act. 
The fact that the t'eiitnil CoviTiinient .and the Provin- 
cial Governments were not vocal about the border 
incidents must mit be construed ini]ja.ssivity. 

As a Gov(‘rnment, Miey had to be careful about 
what they said. Any .suggestions fiom the memhcrH of 
the A.-T. C'. C. would be m ).st welcome, but, despite 
the iirgonl I'.aturo of the problem it would be wrong 
to advise Clovernment to **draw the sworcl and march.” 

The A. -I, C. C,, Papers Message 

The following the gist of Sardar Patel’.s message 
to the A.-I. C. C.; 

"It is with a lii'avy h(':irl that under X'ressure ot 
medical advice*, T lm\c to absimt myself from this 
important ses.'-ion of the All-India (’ongross Coniinittee. 

"J know full well what ment.al anguish and idiy'^ical 
.Mgony iifllict your heait.s in regaid to the situation in 
HydcralMid. You cannot but, agree that 1 fully share 
that distress and that my heart grieves no less than 
3murs for the victims of many a tragedy that, is being 
perpetrated both inside and around the borders uf 
Hydcrtabad. 1 also fully realize what stake.s are in- 
volved in the question of Hyderabad’s future ndation- 
fihip with the Indian Dominion and of responsible 
Oovornmont in the Stale and 1 can assure you nil that 
all my colleagues in the Cabinet arc fully conversant 
with and keenly alive to the situation. 7'hcro are (hffi- 
cultieg and complexities which must be present to vou 
all as much as they are present to us, 

“I can assure you th.at n’othing short of a satis- 
factory and honourable solution is desired by, or, 
indeed, will be acceptable to us. You can depend on its, 
as yon have depended on ua so far, not to give away 
any of India’s essential interests in this problem. 1 
Would, therefore, ask you t.o extend 3 *our confidenro 
and trust to your Governm'^nt and to bear for a while 
till we can obtain an aci^eptable solution of this tangle. 

“Any incautious word or public discussion in 
surcharged atmosphere would not assist us. I hope, 
therefore, I can appeal to you to maintain calm and 
Testraint for a little while longer and to leave it td the 
Oovemment to discharge its obligations to the people 


of this country and of Hyderabad in full realization 
of the grave responsibilities which it involves. 

“All of you must realize through what critical times 
the country is passing today. Eternal vigilance is pro- 
verbially the price of liberty. We are all realizing only 
too well the truth of that proverb. No Government has 
been called upon to face within such a .short time of 
as.suming power from alien liands problems of such 
divtii’Sc variety and of such magniUulc. 

“It IS only because ef the d(‘VOtit)ii, faith and 
loyally of the iieojile that we liave Im-cii :il>le In bear 
this burden with, what we can all claim to be, some 
suceos.s. Wo may have turned tlu? corner, luit wo arc not 
3 ol out of the wood. 

“Indeed, in some rei^iiect-j. problems of far gre.ater 
dimcmsioim are still to be faeed. Nothing is more 
n(‘ces.-?:irv in such cireu instances thin the consolidation 
(if our forces and of om iesourc("*. Unity ami more 
unity must be our watchward. Within the short period 
of ."ix month?, w'e have already achieved a great 
niea.sure of success in secairing that unity in the sphere 
in w'hirli we thought it was most difficult, miincly. the 
Indian States. 

“This has })een p-os^iblf' ])y tlie saerinei's of the 
Xioople and by the patriot i?m mid statesmanship of the 
rriiices When you think of aj'iiort inning credit or 
praise, I ho]'C you will iiol Iom* sight of this fart nr. If, 
lio\ve\er, we have to snlv^ the ]>roblrin w’ith which we 
nr(‘ likely to bo fared in I he mar future, it is most 
essential that we clo.se uji nm ranks anti pool our 
r« ‘Sources. 

“As an organiz.ation, tlierefore. we miii^t be oven 
rrioH' closely knit find must now rome Ingother nearer 
and nearer. Di.^eiphne and iiu'rea‘'’ing sen^e of respon- 
sibility in what we say and what we do. a more 
practical approach to the probliun.s and :i greatiT regard 
for national as again.?! parochial considerations would 
.seem to be tl e nei'd of the hour, 

Nehru s Statement to the Press 

“The (knernmenl of Tiidia’s i-iMience iii dealing 
with the isf.ue of Hydca-abad Plate is on the verge of 
being (\\h.aust('d,“ declared the Prime Minister, Pandit 
Ni*hru, an.^weriiig a question at a rece])tion given by 
th(‘ Bombry Union pf Journalislj?. 

Pandit Nehru was asked whether the Government 
of India would intervene in Hyderabad State if the 
safety of the people in the State were endangi red by 
the activUiea of the Razakara. 

Pandit Nehru .said it was not a question of arces- 
sion, nor even of reJ3i,)onsible government in the State, 
although these issues were important by themselves. 

“The real question is this," Pandit Nehru said, 
“that a certain .s(‘ction of people in Hyderabad is 
fomenting hostile acts against the Government of 
India. We do not know if that section of people* re- 
presenta the Hyderabad Government. We do not know 
if the Hyderabad Government is powerless to check it, 
or maybe, it does not desire to check it. 
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“In oitiier event, the time has arrived when this 
hostility must cease. If the Hyderabad Government 
cannot stop it, other measures will be adopted to stop 

it.” 

Pandit Nehru also answered questions relating to 
India’s remaining witluu the British Commonwealth, 
tb(j country ’.s future lingua Jrauca, and the drive against 
Communists, 

Asked whether in his opiniorj it was d(‘siral)le for 
India to remain in the Bntisli Cominouvvealfh, the 
Prime Minister said ; “So far, India has decided io be 
a Sovereign llepublic. The Consliluent Assembly is 
proceeding on that line. It "s a matter whi(m will have 
Io be eventually decideil t»y l.lie Constituent Assimibly.” 

Pandit Nehru said, tlie point would ha\c to. be 
looked at from the trend of world events. India could 
not afford to adopt an isolationist altitude. Personalb' 
he thougljt that the closes.^ relalionf^hip should exist 
between Iiulia and the Britir^h Coimiionwealth. 

*‘If a.'^ocialion with the British Commonwealth, 
however, means lining up with a certain set of Powers, 
then I would be against it,” the Pnnu' Minister said. 

“I think it is a wrcuig policy to form nation groups. 
I am iiersonally in favour of an Asian group for co- 
o])enuion on the econuniic aud cultural ])lane. We can 
liave similarly some sort of close ri'latioiiship with the 
British Cominomvealth. If we can pursue our own 
policH's without any interference, wt' enn consider what 
kind of relationship we can have with the British 
Cojiinuuiwealth.” 

AiiMvi-ring a qui’stinn on India’s national language, 
Piindit Neliru said it was obvious that English would 
hav^e to be h'ss and les.s in use as the official language. 
The Congn'.'S liail been weddi'd to the Hindi, or 
Ilindiisihain. He did not like the tiTui “Hindusthani,” 
either in rel it ion to tlie people or the language. The 
controversy was not merely in regard to whether it 
should be Hindi or Urdu, but in n'gard to the script 
also. Mahatma Gandhi had wished that llindusthani 
should be India’s official language, with both tl‘C 
Nagari and Urdu >ciipl.-;. He ('titirely agreed with 
Mahatma Gandhi. 

Pandit Ncdini said that Nagari was, of course, the 
more pojmlar script, but he did not like excluding the 
Urdu seriiit. Ev^'ii as regards tig’ vocabulary, Hindi 
should not be exclusive. Simple words whiidi were 
common all over the coiinlry should be included in 
in whichc\('r language they had their root, even Eng- 
lish. The richest languages in the wurld were inclusive 
languages. English wa.? one such, and cvcjy' year 5,000 
words were added to it, 

1'lie Hiiidi-ITrdu question W’a.s not a Hiiidu-Muslim 
question, but a tcrritoual question and any outcry to 
exclude Urdu words and Tbdu script as also any attem 7 )t 
to import into the Hindi language difficult Sanskritized 
words, was to be deprecated. 

Explaining hia remark at the A.-I. C. C. that the 
Communists were the roost rcaclionaiy^ people in the 
couutiy, Pandit Nehru said, black-marketers and 


hoardere were not the only reactionaries. All those 
whose policies and actions led to reaction were re- 
actionaries, and as far as the Communists were con- 
cerned — and his remarks were confined to the Indian 
Communists — Government had evidence to show that 
they were planning nation-wide sabotage and the like 
in certain parts of the country. 

1’hey were akso collecting arms to achieve Uioir 
c’uds, Pandit Nehru added. It was with a view to stop- 
l>ing this kind i)f activity and niiqiing it in the bud 
that many of the provincial Governments had taken 
action and arrest (‘d certain of the Communists. The 
lirovincial GuvernmeiUs’ measures were directed against 
certain indiMdiiul Communists, who in the opinion of 
the Govcnirnents were planning sabotage of com- 
inunicatioas, anti wtTc nf)t dirotsted against eithiT Com- 
munism or the Communist Party as such. 

Pandit Nehru earlier replied to the points raised 
by Mr. K. Siimvasrai, Editor of the Indian VarLlamenl. 
J’andit Ntihrn said : “Mr. brinivasan has touched ^ 
very difTieult and delicate subject. Obviously, w'e are 
facing eomplex situation in the country. When a State 
is faced wuih many problems it has to eoiftidcr what 
problem should be given the highest priority. If tiierc 
is a fire ; it has got to be jmt out. If there is a not, it 
has to be put down. Siniihuly, if there is an attempt 
to uf>sw't the Slate, it has got to be put down. Today 
we have a national and an interiiathmal situation, 
whi(‘h I think is not likely to lead to a world war m 
the iK’ar future. The internal situation in India is the 
dire(*t result of a huge number of factors arising alter 
August 15. 

“What has happened in India after that date is 
indeed very sail. Many of us who knew closely what 
had happened have not been able to recover j^et from 
the mental shock of the events. Our shock was all the 
more because such things could take place in India 
which 'WO had never dreamt of. These events eventually 
culminat'd in the assassination of Mahatma Gandhi. 

“Mr. Sriniva«an lias referred to the freedom of the 
Press. 1 am fully in agreement wdth that view but 
when we consider the freedom of the Press in the 
abstract, we has^e also to (JonsidcT the friiedom of tho 
individual. You wull tJl agree that when murder and 
arson are Ivking about the st.rcets, it is 'Obvious that 
freedom of tlie Press has to take a second place and 
murdi’r and arson should be put down first. 

“Freedom of the Press, therefore, cannot have 
priority. I don’t think I have changed my opinion i^a 
the least in regard to the freedom of the individual 
and the freedom of the Press. I think it is impossible 
to have any real growth without that individual growth 
of the individual and the Press. 

Nehru^s Press Conferonce 

The Prime Minister, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, at 
a Presis Conference at Delhi on May 1, said that the 
Kashmir problem could be resolved only by two ways, 
either by warfare which India was carrying on or ^7 
other methods of settlement. 
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The Prime Minister was a^kcd as to how Govern- 
ment. reconciled Mr. Gopalaswamy Ayyang^r’s state- 
ment that India would not accept the decision of the 
Security Council, but on the other hand a reprosenta- 
tiY(i of Czechoslovakia was being nominated on the 
U. N. Commission. 

Pandit Nelmi replied that it was three months ago 
that the question of nominating a member on the 
Commission came up and India was asked to nominate 
and it was then that the name of Czechoslovakia was 
mentiont'd and it was long before the changes io 
Czechoslovakia had taken place. Since we first, made 
the nomination notliing hud happ(?ned and it w'as tak- 
ing effect now. 

Aft(T pjcplaining the stand taken by the Indian 
delcgaliou Pandit Nehru pointed out that what the 
f’lommi-i-ioii was going to do or not wus a difr<‘rf‘nt 
Ilia Her. India hud nominated a reproentativc and she 
could not witlidraw it. 

Jl was difficult for him to proplu'sy as to W'hat 
Pakistan wo. lid flo. The resolution was a complicated 
one. As a uiaMcr of fact, the first step in tlie ie.solulion 
woiikl have to b<’ taken by Pakistan. Pakistan niight 
indicate the stcjvs they would take and WTiuld not lake. 
A theoH'tical acccqitance of the resolution and jiractical 
inipleinontatioii of it wen' different. Outright rejection 
of the resolution w’ould have one effect and nu'dified 
I'fjection was another thing. 

Asked if Iiidi.'i eould accept the resolution in parts. 
Pandit Nehru said that India’s approach to the matter 
was difTerenl from that of the Security Council. One 
of India’s grievances had been that the whole origin 
and nature of the problem had not been considered. 
There was a lot of talk about plebiscite but the point 
nmiained that the question of a plebi.5ciie had been 
rui-ied unilaterally by India and nobody else. The ques- 
tion was not about a plebiscite but the eonditiorus 
precedent to it. 

IV'lr. Gopalasw'amv Ayyangar replying to a qiie-stion 
sa to whether Government would co-operate in Ihe 
event if the Secretary-General of the U. N. now’ pro- 
eended to implement the lesolution without seeking 
modifications in it, said that the Socrotar 3 '’-neneral 
c()uld not commence implementing the ro.«?olution unless 
India, before bis doing so, undertook to do things wdiieh 
the Security Council had considered to be appropriate 
measures which we should undertake. 

There was a stage between the passing of the reso- 
lution and commencement of its implementation which 
had got to be gone through — that was our own agree- 
ment to undertake to do things that had been sug- 
gested to us. As a matter of fact, he did not think thr:t 
the Council would consider it worthwhile to implement 
eoKain parts if India did not give the undertaking U’ 
iniplement certain other parts. 

The Prime Minister replying to another question 
tpcalled that at the time when India took the Kashmir 
im\o to the Security Council there waa the danger of 
Biilitaiy operationg spreading and BQfsiWy involving 


India in a military conflict w'ith Pakistan. India wanted 
to avoid thal. She had. however, felt that in th% course 
of the inilil.'»ry opiration.s she would have had to hit 
at the bai«s of oiJcratioii.? which were in Pakistan 
across the border. 

In a milil.ary Imlia w'ould hc.vc Ind iu do it 

but on political and for olher obvious reasons India 
did not want to do *,h:ii and in order to avoid that 
she went to the Seemily Council to prevent Pakistan 
territory from bc'ing iiM'd as llui base of operations. 
Unfortunately, however, even today Pakistan territory 
wa.s being usc'd as base's of operations. 

It was absoliitc'lv true that not only small arms 
but things like ack-ack guns, which obviuii-Jy tribal 
(lid not ])o.s>ess, liow’itzers and iiiouritiun 
b:illerie» of Pakistan wer:; being used against cur 
airiT.ilt, jo’O'-nimably liy people trained by the 
Pakistan Army. 

Tl le fact that Pakistan was supposing the Kashmir 
i aiders. W’.is more e.-'tal)li-.he(l to-day than ever before 
and th(it‘ W’a.s an abundance (jf jiroof. But the Prime 
Minister maintained it was India’s derirt' not to get 
einbreiii d with Paki.stan on lhi,s or any other issue 
ar‘d tlid'foie India, did not tliink in terms of any 
conflict with Pakistan. India shall continue her 
activities in Kashmir Urritories and as far as po.ssible 
India shall avoid cros-Miig over into Pakistan territory. 

Pandit Nehru said that India had not recognised 
the so-called Azad Kaslirinr Government. He referred 
► to “a hundred per cent lalsehood” spread by the 
Azad Kashmir Government and publL'^lied in Pakistan 
and further given ctirn'ticy by some of the Pakistan 
Ministers of alleged blinding of men by the Indian 
Army at Rajauri. 

Pandit Nehru recalled the reports published 
corresj.K)ndcnls w’ho laid vi.sited the area soon after it 
Wits liberated. Just betoro Indniii troop.s arrived there 
tluTO was •! generiil mas.sacre of civilian i)opiilation 
and the whole jilaci' wa.s reduced to a rubble and a 
large number of w^oim'U w’l're carried aw’ay. It was 
a horrible ;ind a sensf'less massacre. 

Oddly enough, when thes<’ things were happening, 
suddenly the story went out from- Lahore that the 
Indian Army had blinded four thoii.sand men. It wa.s 
one of tho most outrageous lie He would like t't> 
know how’ these four thousand men w'cre blinded and 
wlit'rc w’ore the blinded persjons now. This was on a 
piece of the w’hole propaganda tliat was being carried 
on on behalf of the Azad Kashmir Government. 

Answering further questions Mr. Gopalaswamy 
Ayy’engar sjiid that tho decision of tlie Security 
Council was not a legal decision. It was in the nature 
of an advice, offered. It was open to the Council, 
under certain otiier provisions of the Charter, to 
lake legal action, but this partii'uhir resolution only 
recomiiiimded eertain measun.vs to the two Goa fan- 
men ta, India and Pakistan — measures which in their 
opinion were appropriate for bringing about a 
peaceful settlement. Tfievefofe, it was not a 
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which was imposed upon either Government. Legally 
the situation was not one in respect of which 
fianctioUH coald b(' applied straightaway. 

Keferring to the Hyderabad situation Pandit 
Nehru gave a resiinw^ of hi-s Bombay speech in which, 
he said, th(;re hnd been un error of translation as 
reported. lie had said that Hyderabad was so situated 
that it must have the closest possible relation with 
India or else there must be conflict. 

There was talk of independence of Hs^dcrabad. 
Independence signified independence in. regard to 
foreign relations and defence — war. If Hyderabad 
could not have that right of war and defence and 
foreign relations then it was not iTide])endence. The 
Indian Union could not possibly tolerate anj’ part of 
the Indian territoiy inside or on its borders to bo ix) ten- 
tially capable of bc'ing made into foreign bases. No 
Goveriiineiil in Imiia could tnloral.e it and India's 
general policy must inevitably be to prevent that 
happening. It would endanger her .sia'iniiy and lead 
to constant and ceasoless conflict. 

Hyderabad rivust, therefore, necessarily form part 
of the Indian Union. 

Having said that the qm-stion of accession as such, 
which India considered inevitable sometime or uthcr, 
was not the jirimary is.siu' t«)day. But certainly India 
had never trilked in terms of forcing by military 
methods any State to accession. Government had 
talked in terms of the people dcA'iding the issue by 
plcbescite or referendum and not the Army deciding, 
the will of the jicople. I'lie veiy important issue was 
the issue of responsible Goveruroent and from, that 
oth(;r things might flow. 

Whatever miglu have been the picture of India » 
year ago, today there was no part of India where there 
v^as no rosi>onsible Government actually fungfioning or 
on the point of functioning. No State* or any other 
l>art of India had got autocratic rule except Hyderabad 
State. It wa,s the one and only exception and socially 
speaking, it was a viay backward Stale with its autocracy 
and feudal set-up It was inconceivable to him 
imagiiK' that this kind of thing eouht possibly continue 
^^llen the wliole of India had changed. That itself would 
iwoduce a conflict betwc'en Hyderabad and India 
Rirrcninding it. Therefore responsible Government • 
became an important and urgcnt/issue. 

Even so, the important issue was not even that but 
^ome kind of peace and ordiT on tlie borders and 
internally in Hyderabad. That had to be given first 
priority because one could not have responsible Govern- 
ment or any Government if those troubles continued. 
During the last few months, these troubles had con- 
tinued on the borders and there had been repeated 
major incido.nts^apart from minor incidents — when 
the Hyderabad -police, sometimes people who were re- 
ported to belong to the Hyderabad Army and certainly 
the Rftsakar volunteer- force had crossed the borders 
and done a good bit of shooting, killing and burning 
Of V 


On 'one occasion the Prime Minister recalled that 
in March last it was a peculiarly horrible incident and 
a number lof people were killed in a cold and calculated 
way. Civilians were made to stand in a row of 20 and 
shot in the Indian Union territory. 

Several iiisUincts of tliese raids occurred and as for 
minor raids there were any number. Quite apart from 
the insecurity crcjated on India’s borders and the feel- 
ings necessarily roused among our own p(;oide obviously, 
it was quite inijiossible for any Government to put up 
with this kind of thing. 

In the rural areas there w^as complete insecurtiy 
and burning of vilkigcs and (H’casioiial killing of persons 
and looting on large-scah!. This was the first thing i^ 
Hyderabad that hnd to b(' tackled, and, therefore, the 
Government of India had pointed out that this so- 
called llaziikar voIuuU'er force must be curbed, they 
nmsl be put an end to just as iii India they had tried 
to put an end to private armies. 

The J’rime Miuistc'i* f'liqdiasiri’d that the Hazakars 
wore a private army which was controlling or, at any 
rate, harassing large parks oi Hjdrrabfid Slate. Either 
the State* Govcriimont sympalhiscJ with them and en- 
couraged them or vvcTe incapable of controlling them. 
There W’as no other llurd explanation. 

Those Razakars are undoiibledly committing what 
might be termed in international languages ‘hostile 
acts’ against the Indian Union. If the Hyderabad 
Government is encouraging and supporting them in 
those acts, then that GovA'rnmcul is committing hostile 
acts. If it is not doing so, it is incapable of controlling 
them and then the Government does not count at all. 

That is the fundamental question and other things 
take a secjondury ])lace. If they cannot be curbed and 
those raids take pl.Mce on our borders, obviously we 
have to take the strongest measures against the raiders 
and if tlic situation inside Hyderabad territory is very 
bad, completely out of control of the Goverument 
there, then too wc cannot look on. 

Asked whether there had been an economic 
blockade of Hyderabad, the Prime Minister referred to 
the Standstill Agreement which he regretted had noil 
been eonq)bed with at all ever since. In fact, atoort 
w’ithin 48 hours of that agree nwmt all manner of things 
happened. There was a loan by Hyderabad to Pakis- 
tan; there were some currency regulations; and the 
strength of the Hyderabad Army which under the 
Standstill Agi’eement was fixc'd at the figure of 7,000 was 
rapidly increased to 25,000; the police forces which were 
also limited to a certain figure were increased; in 
addition to this, the volunteer forces—the Hazakars 
went up to large numbers. These were all very serious 
breaches of the Agreement. 

The Government of India was naturally interested 
in seeing that these additional Armies that were being 
raised were not raised and wore not armed. The residt 
was that normally, whatever arms the Oovenunent of 
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India might have supplied them were not supplied. 
Government of India had information that Hyderabad 
was trying thoir utmost by fair moans or otherwise to 
get all manner of arms from foreign countries. Many 
were smuggled in. The Government of India had 
caught many in tlie act of being smuggled. It was 
found that they were being imported from various 
countries in Europe. Some were stopped and some of 
course went through. 

“All these active preparations for war ” thci Prime 
Minister said, “were hard 13^ in keeping with the stand- 
still agreement or peaceful intentions and ine'.vitably 
any warlike apparatus that wo might have given thorn 
were sloj)ped and to that oxtent we did not follow the 
Btand.vtill agreement either.” 

Many of t-liese wtTO sloppc'd by tho customs autlio- 
ritios and naturally oortiun things which ought not to 
have been stopi)od wore aho stopped but lalor when 
Government came to know of that, the^aulhoiities 
wero direct 0(1 to send them on. 

■So, what was happcnil^ was not oxactiv' an 
er'ODomic blockade. If tlu'ro was an (economic blockade, 
it would be much more serious, affecting articles oi faod 
and other things. What had liap’poned in effort had 
bficn with regard to weapons or otluT things which 
might go towards the making of weapon. 

The Prime Minister stated that Hyderabad 
Government had said in regard to the Razakars* acti- 
vities that certain irresponsible people had committed 
certain acts ; but largely they had denied the charges* 
against Razakars, For example, they had denied that 
Mr. Razvi had delivered a certain speech but the 
Government of India had got sufficient proof to main- 
tain that the speech was made — the exact room in 
which it was delivered, the time at which il was 
delivered and in whose presence it was delivered. 

’ Pandit Nehru said that in dealing with Hydera- 
bad, they had to deal not so much with the Nizam, not 
BO much even with the present Government but “with 
a set of people who were completely unn'asonablc, to 
use a mild word ; no responsible Government can 
on the level on which they are acting.” 

Asked whether the Government of India would 
relax their demand for the accession of Hyderabad if 
the State was prepared comply with the other 
demands, the Prime Minister pointed out that there 
could only be two possible ways. One was acccsteion to 
the Indian Union, which meant defence, communica- 
tions and external affairs being controlled by the Union, 
in which Hyderabad alao was represented. It was not 
submission to the Union but a partnership in a large 
association of units. That was one way. The other way 
was in not acceding but being in some kind of sub- 
sidiary association with India. Here again, the State 
would have to surrender the three subjects. It could 
either have a partnership with the Union with a voice 
in its affairs or a subsidiary aenociation in which it did 
«ot get the benefits of a Union but bad to yield the 
name subjects. 


Congress Economic Programme 

The iionibay .‘Session of the A.-I. C. C. has passed 
a resolution appointing a Standing Committee to 
coiiMder the jiiiplLinonlaliou of tl»c Report of the 
A.-I. C. C. Eootioini Piogiammc Committee, move 
especially in regard to priorities. The industrial policy 
of the GovcrniTLcnt of Indie, declared la.st month, has 
not been in full keeping with the 6Ji)irit and letter of 
the Economic Progranmu. ndoi-ted at tlie Delhi 
Session of the A.-I. C. C. Tho main point in the 
programme, naimdy, Ihe abolition of the Managing 
Agency system, which is the main engine for the 
concentration of wedth and power in fewer hands, 
has been evaded both at tl'e Parliament whih; declar- 
ing the Industrial policy and at the Bombay S(\ssioa 
•of the A.-I. C. C. where a (•ommiltoe for ‘‘iniple- 
nienting” the programme has been formed. Shri 
^hanker Riio Deo moved llie re.solution and said, “True 
dennxTiKW cannot be established unless there i.s rt‘al 
decentralisation of Powxt and Production. We have 
to see that the decision taken by the Government is 
in the same direction as de.sinid by the Congress.” 
W(* frankly confo.ss tmr inability to understand how, 
witli the Managing Agency system in full vogue, this 
decent iiilisal ion of P(j\vcr and Production can be 
elT(‘cted. The resolution was in tlie following terms: 

“I'lie A.-I. C. C. lia.^ already given its general 
approval to the Report of the Economic Programme 
Committee of the A.-l. C. C, 

“The A.-I. C. C. liM.s gheii its spc'i:ifi(i approval 
to the aims and objocks as laid down in that Report. 

“In regard to more de tailed suggestion made iu 
tlic Rciiort and in view of the Industrial polic3' an- 
nomici'd by the Government of India, the A. I. C. C. 
apiioint the following Standing Committee, with 
powers to co-opt for .‘spt'cifii purposes, to consider the 
iiii})lement.ation of ihc general programme move 
specially in regard to priorities, and make recom- 
numdations from time to time to tlu'. Working 
Committee.” 

The members of the Committee are Pandit Jawa- 
harlal Nehru (Chairman), Mr. Rafi. Ahmed Kidwai, 
Shri Shauker Rao Deo, Prof N. G. Ranga, Dr. Patla- 
bhi Sitarn,nia3^ya, Shri Jagiivun Ram. Shri Gulzarilal 
Wanda, Shri J. C.«Kumarappa and Shri Annada P. 
Choudhuri. 

Moving the resolution, Shri Shankar Rao Deo 
said, “The Government has come out with its indus- 
trial policy and we have to sec to what extent the 
A.- 1 . C. C. report and the Gi^vernment Programme 
run on parallel lines. It is the objective of the Con- 
gress to create a society ba.scd on democracy in which, 
every one who puts in due amount of labour, will be 
assured of full opportunitip.s for the advancement and 
fulfilment of his personality. It is only in such a 
democracy that the newly won freedom of India could 
find free expression. True democracy cannot be estab- 
lished u&leas there is real decentralisation of power 
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and prodiu'lion. Wc have to see that the deci- 
nons taken l)y the Govenment are in the same 
direction ns desired by the Congress. It is the policy 
of the Congress 1o avoid the evils of private capital- 
ism and totalilarian regimentation of wealth. The 
Congress was to follow a middlepath and that was 
tlie keynote of its industrial policy.” Jiut unfortu- 
nately practice in the Government does not accord 
witli profession m the C-oiigress by the Congress 
Government at the (kmtre. In its dc'clarcd industrial 
policy, it has leant heavily on the side of regimenta- 
tion of w^ealth. 

Cloth Scarcity 

A press communique issiuwl by the Government 
of India in the Di i)Mrtnient of Industries and Supply 
says that l.lu* GovermiKinl have been viewing with 
great concern the ii'^ing trend in cloth prices which 
has followed 1h(} relaxation of eontrol in Jjxnuary last. 
Govi'i-nmeiit are con^raiiKd to obJ^ervo, says the 
communirjue, that, willi some lionoiirable (‘Xeeptions, 
neither the bxtile industry nor the trade has dis- 
charged the oldigatioiis to the ]iublic. When the 
decision for jjarlial decontiol was taken, the textile 
industry through the Industries Committee of the 
Textile Coiitiol Board, ga' e Government the under- 
taking that it would assume the responsibility ot 
fixing fair ex-mill i>ncc3 and of arranging sales of 
cloth from the mills at tliese prices. Tl^c wholesale and 
retail traders have also reiiealedly aLSsun'd the Govern- , 
meiit that if the textile controls were removed and 
th(! trade allowed to operate normally, they would 
see that cloth was available to the consumer at 
reasonable prices. There is no justification whatsoever 
for the abnormally high w’holrsale and retail prices 
at which clolh is being marketed throughout the 
country. Soiiu’ juslification for an increase in prices 
on account of t.lie rccf.'iit sltjej) increases in the price 
of cotton has been made but that does not explain 
why the piecegoods manufactured monlh.s before this 
rise lire byng sold at double and treble the stamped 
prices. 

The main point in the Government communique 
seem to be Iheir anxiety for tax evasion by the indus- 
try and trade. Their iinxiet/ for the consumer appears 
to be no more than an e/ewashf In it, the Govem- 
ment ha.s not said anything that would encourage the 
consumer to believe that cloth at reasonable prices 
would be available in the near or even foreseeable 
future. It has only efiVred a justification for the st^ip 
tlic authorities intend to take in order to prevent 
Tax evasion. It announces that the Government 
India have decided that with immediate effect, the 
stamping of ox-mill and retail prices of cloth will be 
disconlimu'd, this would naturally be welcomed both 
by I ho industry and the trade because the only means 
to cumparc llic enormity of the black market charges 
on actual prices would lu nceforward disappear. The 
;[u 4 i 4 a cottpa ludusizy and trade bav^ 


betrayed the consumer to a degree that has hardly 
any parallel in human history.. The pcojdo of the 
countiy, for the last four decades, have purch.'ist^d the 
rotten and coarse products of our mills in pi(‘lVrcuce 
to finer and much cheaper foreign pvodm^ts in the 
name of Swadeshi. The boycott movement (luring the 
civil disobedience days have still furtlier fattened 
them. The mills have thri. ed upon the jiatrioUsm of 
the peoijdo whom ihi'y coiii}>let,ely betrayed as ^oou as 
an opportunity proscuied itself. During the last war, 
th^ Government, in their desire to raise? larger sums 
through fewer sources by way of e-xcess profits tux, 
permitted the industry to cloth iirivcs to an in- 

■ordinaiely liigh h'V(d. Only a third of the production 
was l(?fl for eivil consum|)tJuii, tlie bulk having boon 
requisitioned for the wxir. Now th(' war is over, and 
the need for reijuisitiou lias disapya'and, but the 
organisation of tluj imllow'ners, fer depriving the 
public of th('ir legitimate .share, is tlane and full u.se 
or misuse of this organisation, the Tt^xlile Control 
Board, is being made.^^Tiie GoveiurMeiit if India 
may not be willing In check tin* evil doing', of these 
M*l. of fat people who thrive upon th(‘ minion line of 
their own kilh and km, hut tlieir ]:»!’('b»nsi()n that iljesc 
blood-suckeiV activities cannot be slopped ^h-l'uld 
belter be not made. It is unbelievable that, know- 
ing fully well that the acinities of I lie lextile jiuliisiry 
and trade are coiieeiitmUMl into some 500 hiuids, the 
Govorninont of India are regally unable to check their 
wrong doings. If tlii'se men aie social criminals, the 
Departments of Ttidiistri(\s and Supply of tl»e Govern- 
ment of India aie not less than their abetl'M^. 

Provincialism 

A burnt child dreads the fire. This appears to be 
the pso^’chology of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru in hia 
campaign against wlial. he (,haract(jrizes as “provincial- 
ism.’ For some months pasr he has been w'orried over 
the syrapt'O-ms of di.sintcgratioii brought about by this 
malady in our body politic. The late.st occasion on 
which he unburdeni'd himself against it was the annual 
meeting of the Federation of Indian Chambers of 
Commerce and Industry. Wc propose to share with our 
leaders his condemnation of “provincialism.” 

. We have seen the outcome of coramunal- 
ism. It divided our country and then ultimately it 
led to the aacrifico of Mahatma Gandhi. Wc arc 
trying .our utmost to put an end to the poison of 
communalism and shall continue to do so. But 
almost as great a danger as that which now' sUircs 
us in the face is that of provincialism. The people 
of one province are becoming antagonistic to those 
of another and their mutual distrust is becoming 
serious. If we do not check tins evil quickly and 
effectively, then we shall have a united India only 
in name and there would be large number of units 
always on the w-ar path among themselves. 

The Prime Minister of the Indian Union has boon 
in public life for almost about 30 years. He has seeft 
bow commuzialism lias moved Uvm stfePiftk . tp 
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strength, at last disrupting the unity and integrity of 
India. He has fought against it ; he initiated a “mass 
coulacl” movLMncnt amongst Muslims to wean them 
away from this evil force. But all the same, they went 
in thrir own way heedless of the exhortations of the 
wisest among their leaders, the Muslim divines 
organized in the Jamiat-ul Ulema-i-Hind. t)nc of the 
grcritost scholars in the modern Islamic world, Moulana 
Abul Kalani Aznd, has recently told us how for forty 
>ears to a day, ho has been warning his co-rehgionists 
i.gaiiisL thf dangers luikiiig behind the cry of exclusive 
l.-lMnj— TcrUiiu crcdal ’ conceits that separated peoples 
Inii'g m llic’ same couulry, setting mdghboiirs against 
one nno1]).r. (Mln'is »;nijid tell the same story, of a 
gMliarJ. figlit agitin.'it. narrowniss and bigotry. Reason 
i.rjd eulijAhb nc'd selbiriterest proved inadequate 
argil im ill. i; r the expunging of eonimunnlisrn. If 
IVind I .lnwiilijo l.il li.id imdi’rhtood llie reason for the 
f.iiluro of all this condemnation of Muslim comimr 
r.'ih. rii in lidic., if he had been clear in his mind with 
ri gard llie basic rea.-^oii for cf iiiiminali.^nrs triumph, he 
woiiKI not have u.sod the easy method of condemning 
aiioilier narrowness, known as “provincialism”. This 
condi uinalion would not suffice as it did not in the 
^ase of coiiuTiuiiiili.sm. For, there arc corlain imponder- 
al/I(\s behind these two narrow seiitimonU that 
Ini' nail history liave been known to play havoc with 
rcioun and the iiaiural kindliness of human brings. 

I'andil .lawaliiirlal Nt‘liru, who in his own way, is 
a s. holar and a keen sludeiit of affairs, with a sensitive 
inu iligence iituined to high purposes and noble 
ii^piriitions, should n d rest with mere condemnation oi 
‘■previncialism.” He lias seen how condemnation of the 
“J’-’kistan" idea could not halt any nf the evils pre- 
divleil; neither, Nve are .afraid i.s it going to prove urunre 
(dyecti^'(* in the case of “provincialism,” 

In the Andlir ul'amiliaii controversy, for instance, 
We lieird of the latter monopolizing all the pluiri.s of 
protu in professions and in the services of the State. 
From tliii grievance issued the case for a separate 
Andhra Ppovince to protect and advance the unique 
character of Andhra interests. In the case of. Bihar 
and A.^sam, the fe.ar of the Bengalee has been the 
moving impulse for what wc see today as the quicken- 
ing of a scmtimonl, which, in the absence of a betler 
term, may be called Biliar and Ahom nationalism. 
Tho.se lire regional peculiarities. But in their outward 
exprosfc’ions, tlicso have sought relief in certain activities 
that are positively dangerous to the unity aiui 
integrity of the Indian Union. And, so far as wc can 

there is no indication that our Central Government 
intends taking any positive action to nip in the bud 
these anti-national aberrations. The controversy 
between Bihar and Orissa over Seraikela and Khar- 
sawan is a symptom that is easily controllable as the 
appointment of the Conimisflion to adjudicate on the 
dfipute goes to show. Th? decision of the Nehru 
Government to set up an Andhra Province has helped 


to throw oil over all the wranglings between the 
Telugu and the Tamilians. The question of drawing 
up the boundaries of other linguistic ambitions stowed 
away in the waiting list need not cause any great 
difficulty. 

These are details over which people do not carry 
tlieir dissati'^f actions to a cri.^cs. But what is happen- 
ing in Assam, for in.^tunce, is a danger-signal which 
the Nehru Government should take serious note of- 
llic citizenship of the iTulijin Union is rlTcctive over 
the whole of its territory. The consLitulion that, is 
being framed by the Conr?tiUiont Assembly, holding 
its .sitting.s at New Delhi, has a.^sertod \hk right of its 
ritiz(‘ii.s ill no uncerlaiii language 

The procedure of tin* Bardoloi Aliriiviry is tlu' core 
of the evil that provincialism bring.s in its wake. Other 
countries building uj^ a composite nationalism, 
iraming the constitution for a Federal Stale, have had 
to steer clear of such short-cuts to ambitions. The 
United States of America has been the pioneer <^f 
Federalism in the modern W'lld. The “founding 
father.s” of the great Ib'piiblic liad been confroiueci 
by conceiti! and ambitions, such as tlio?c that are 
illusl rated by the aciivilie? of the, Haul' Ioi Ministry 
of Assam. And how did they face U]) to these? Mr. 
P. II. Das di’«<*ribed it in Ins Memorandum submitted 
to the (*ongr(‘.sis Working Committee in 1938 when it 
took cognisance of the (‘oniplaiiits of Bihar Bengalees 
rgainst the then Congr"<^ Ministry of the Province. 
•We quote the relevant portion below. 

It is well-known that at the time of the Union 
of the United States there w’ore centrifugal forces at 
work due to jealousies between one State and 
another. The? great framers of the Ameriran consti- 
tution took note of this fact, and ju-uvided in Art. 
4 Section 2 that ‘the c'lizens of each Stale shall 
be entitled to all i»nuleges and immiiuilie.s of 
citizens in the several St.it es’ ... It was found 
that this was not sufTicienl for the iirolection of the 
citizens against the di.scriminal,ing legislation by any 
Stale; and so by a celebritc'd Amendment which wa^ 
known as Art. 14. it was j.rovided tliat no ‘Stale shall 
make or enforce any law which shall abridge the 
privileges or immunities of citizens of the United 
States.’ Mr. Bry^e says that this Amendment 
secured the protection of citizens against unjust 
and f I Lscri minuting legislation of any State. 

Here is an experience that, has come upon us. 
And here is the exemplary h'ffi.slation to provide for 
situations that confront, the Nidiru Government today. 
They caa take immediate aidiori to neutralize the evil 
effects of ant,ivities such as those indicated above. They 
need not wait for the Constituent Assembly’s final 
draft of Free India’.s constitution. Statesmanship 
con.si.sts in anticipating the anival of dangers to the 
State. We will watch with interest how Pandit Nehru 
rises up to this challenge to his conception of ideal 
conduct in a State. 
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W^st BengaTs Clam on Bengali^peakmg 
Areas of Bihm' 

The demand for the inclusion of Bengali-speaking 
areas in Bihar within West Bengal has been gathering 
momentum but the Congress authorities seem to be as 
impervious to this claim as before. The attempt to put 
Bengal's claim into cold stornge Ls quite clear. The 
Congreaq stands pledged to the principle of redistribution 
of provinces on a linguistic basis. In a large public 
meeting recently held in Calcutta, Sj. Sarat C. Bose has 
pointed out that there were not more than eleven or 
twelve principal languages in India and if the provinces 
wore redistributed on a linguistic, basis there could be 
not mQxe than eleven or twelve provinces in the whole 
of InduT, This, if done, would reduce the present mal- 
adjustment in the size of the provinces and would 
bring them on a perfectly national and scientific basis. 
There could be no real federation of India if the 
provinces were not redistributed on a linguistic basis. 
Sj. Bose said that there was no- logic in the argument 
that redistribution of provinces on the basis of language 
would give rise to numerous provinces in India, lliere 
were in fact not more th.an 11 or 12 principal languages 
in this country, namely, Bengali, Hindi, Urdu, Oriya, 
Gujrati, Marathi, Pushtoo. Tamil, Telugu, Kanarese, 
Malayalam and Assamese; of those Postoo and Assamese 
were not spoken by a very large number of peo-ple. 
On this basis, with Pushtoo otit in Pakistan, there 
cannot be more than eleven provinces m India. « 

The Bengal Provincial Congress Committee has at 
long last passed a rc.solulion claiming the amalgamation 
of the Bengali-speaking areas, but it scorns to have 
Btopped at that. Dr. Hajendra Prasid hag publicly 
expressed himself against this legitimate claim of Btm- 
gal by empliMsising the need for propagating Hindi in 
the Manbhum and Singhbhum areas for averting the 
danger to the “territorial integrity’' of Bihar. Dr. 
P. C. Ghosh, Bengal member on the Congress Working 
Committee, has also said that Bengal cannot get back 
her lost territories because the Working Committee is 
against any such move. Following Dr. Rajcndra 
Prasad’s rebuke, the Bihar Government and the Hindi 
Sahitya Sammelan have started frantic efforts to con- 
vert them into Hindi-speaking areas. Government aids 
to Bengali Schools am being so regulated that those who 
adopt Hindi as the medium of instruction will receive 
them. This is being done in clear contravention of the 
principle of cultural autonomy guaranteed under the 
Draft Constitution. 

Sj. Bo.se said that he had heard that the We^t 
Bengal Premier, Dr. Boy, had once raised this question 
to Pandit Nehru. It had been reported to Sj, Bose that 
Panditji had replied that these things should wait now 
as there were more important problems before the 
Government to tackle. This attitude can only be cons- 
trued AS being one of trying to avoid the isbue. The 
vedi^bution of Madras for the creation of a new 
bas been decided upon. The problem 


of Karnataka is on the anvil. A requeit for ehelvi&g 
cornea only when the question of Bengal ooxnea up for 
consideration. We had expected that the matter would 
be raised in the Bombay session of the A.-1.C.C. but 
nothing has been done. The last resort is the coming 
session of the Constituent Assembly. If the Bengal con- 
tingent to that august body do not rise from their 
slumber even at that time, they would be betraying 
their trust basely. Bengal remind Dr. S. P. Mookerjee 
and Sj. K. C. Ncogy about their part in this effort. 

I 

Review of Indians Food Position 

The Prime Minister Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, 
who inaugurated the Comerence of Provincial Pre- 
miers and Food Ministers £l New Delhi, said that the 
country had been able to avert a catastrophe on the 
food front, but difficulties still remained and there 
should be no slackening of efforts. 

Pandit Nehru added: “The solution of many of 
our problems depends upon increased food production. 
For some reason or other, enough attention and energy 
has not been paid in the past towards the realisation 
of this end which has never been in dispute. We have 
in hand the execution of many major irrigation 
projects, but the results of these will be available only 
after some years. But there arc many ways of increas- 
ing production by more concentrated effort.” 

Ten Premiers and fouvteen Food Ministers took 
part in the general discussion on the food situation 
in various provinces aiul Stales at today’s session. The 
Conference was luuinimous on the need for better 
organisation of Railway transport to meet increased 
demands of grain movemo-ts, and for adequate sup- 
plies of materials and implements necessary for 
crensing food production. 

Mr. Jairamdas Daulatram, Food Minister, 
Government of India, addressing the Conference, 
said : 

“Our food position is i.ot as bad as some people 
might imagine. If we mair.tain our determination to 
take all the steps that aio necessary and expedient 
to help those parts of the country where the supplie* 
are short and prices high, the country will have tc 
face no major crisis on the food front.” 

Mr. Jairamdas continued : “Three months ago 
the Government were faced with the grave conae 
qucnces of the failure of monsoon in a large numbe 
of districts in Madras. 

“We had to put forth every effort to deal wit' 
those consequences. It was impossible to deal wit 
them without the whole-hearted co-operation of sue 
parts of our country as wcie luckily in a position t 
come to the -succour of Madras. 

“'The Prime Minister took an active hand i 
securing this succour. an«* I am grateful to tl 
Premiers of the more fortunate proviuoes lor tl 
splendid response they gavt* to his app^roach to ' thei 
in the interests of hiadras; 1 have not M 
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loubt that the continuance of such co-operation from 
he surplus areas of the country will enable us to tide 
wer our present difficulties. 

"*After all our food position is not as bad as soiur 
Miople might imagine/’ ilu Food Minister said. 

“If we maintain our determination to take all tho 
,t.(?ps tliat are necessary and expedient to heli) those 
)arts of our country where the supplies are short and 
jriiioa high, the country will have to face no inai<u- 
uisis on the food front. I will not trouble you witli 
nany figures ; only a few may suffice as testirnonv 
ny belief. 

“I would first take oui internal supply position. 
The revised estimates of th.? yield of the seven major 
oudgrains of tho cc jntry show that we have pro- 
luced more than what we did la.st year, and this In 
pite of the large setback to the tunc of about 1,200,000 
ons in the crop production of Madras due to the 
siUire of tho monsoon. 

“Whereas in the year 1940-47, India produced 
>9,52S,000 tons of all foodgrains, in the 3 ’ear 

947-48 the production was 40,425,000 tons This 
Qoaus that we have produced nearly 900,000 tons 
imro than last year thoug*» we are .still deficit so far 
is the total needs of the country are concerned, 

“The crops in some ^ arts of Northern India 
vhich are coining to the market since the close of the 
car 1947-48 but not before the close of the calendar 
ear 1948, have been above the average and I have 
u expectation that this cirmmstance sliould materially 
Lffect in a favourable direction both our supply and 
nir price position m the coming few months. 

“As you all know, Indfa has had to depend on a 
eriain quantity of imports from outside which have 
atterly been to the tune of about 20 to 25 lakh tons, 
t is a lucky eircumstauc-^ that in regard to Ihe 
mport of foodgrains also, the situation has consider’ 
hly improved in the course of the last two months. 

“In February, it was feared that wc may not 
ucceed in securing more than 1,700,000 tons during 
948. Today, as a result of various factors, the 
hauces of securing 2,000,000 tons from outside India 
lave definitely improved. 

**At the same time there has been improvement in 
mother direction also during these two mo*nth.s. 
Vhile in February it was feared that the contributions 
pom the provinces and States may not exceed 300,000 
ons, today we have the confidence that the internal 
usplus available to the Central Government from the 
»roYhmes and States would come up to 500,000 tons 
hmre a feeling that with the co-operation of all parts 
d the country, this intetnal surplus a|sy reach even 
higher figure. The change in the situation from 
•ebniary to April has thus been substantial. 

“If we include the , 500, 000 tons of the carry-over 
rom XM7, our total avaiiabiliUes of foodgrains for 
ta^ution are now <^culated to be of the fignre of 
aitnniion has enabled the Govern- 
ite idioeatlbn to the deficit 
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areas ffoin 2,200,000 tons, our original commitment, 
to 2,600,000 tons. 

“I need not einphuaizo that increase of imports 
from ()utside ib tho la.^t thing which anyone of us 
wishes, and it iuu.y be posaiblo to reduce our demands 
from other couuliirK if our own country rose to the 
occasion in the m.xt few months. Instead of paying 
cif^res of rupees lo outside countries, we would prefer 
lo give that inu-noy lo our own people in return for 
l<»odgiaiiis. We must speed up the arrival of the 
Lime when wc need net import a single pound "of out- 
sidt* food, and instead of 88 of our 183 districts in the 
provinces being deficit, we should have none but 
surplu.^ ones throughout our Indian Dominion. 

“Despite the improved internal surplus and import 
position, I do not want that wc should be in any mood 
of self-complacence. The sil nation in the deficit areas 
needs all our attention.^ The difficultie.s the poorer 
sectioms of the population r.re experiencing as a result 
of higli prices require speedy measSures to deal with 
llieir pri»blem. The Government of India are keeping 
a close watch on the day-to-day developments. 

“Wc have circulated for your consideration a 
mcmoranduiu ou the food position during Uie first 
quarter of 1948 which reviews the situation in different 
provinces and States, and states in conclusion some of 
the mam considerations which u;*e relevant for a 
decision in regard to further steps towards decontrol. 
That memorandum also gives some ideas of the gradual 
^I'all m prices in Northern India over the prc-decon- 
Irol black-market price though great divorgenocs dis- 
fio.sed in the price of tho amie grain in different parts 
of ihe country due to difficulty or restriction of move- 
ment are also a feature of the price situation. 

“We are trying to broaden the ‘basis for our price 
statistics. Until recently w« received price reports for 
only about 90 centres. Today we arc receiving them 
from over 500 centres. In n^gard to some foodgrains 
the prices mo dofiniloly on the decline. 

“In regard to others, they are maintaining a high 
level in the deficit 'ireas. All the real causes of these 
high prices and all the stops that should be taken to 
deal with them will, I hope, be the subject of dis- 
cussion in this conference. 

“Various suggestions have also been made as to 
the direction along wWch our next steps should move. 
A section of the people is of the view that time has 
come for the complete removal of inter-provincial 
barriers to the movement of foodgrains. Some would 
propose the: decontrol of^ free movement of one or 
other of the foodgrains, some would prc'-Ier that free 
movement may only be allowed towards the deficit 
areas, some suggest that an experiment in the removal 
of inter-provincial barriers may be tried for a limited 
area in the country. 

“These are some of tlie matters in which 1 seek 
your guidance. There is also the question aa to what 
should be our attitude towards any section which the 
trade may be takiug or may taki^ which would create 
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difficulties in the free Hud full flow of foodgraiiis to 
where they are needed. I d * not want to lose hope in 
the trading community. Wo want co-operation. They 
must play fair with the people in this hour of diffi* 
culty. These and oUier problems inherent in the 
present situation would need your consideration, and 
the advice you tender to us would be one of consider- 
able value in coming to conclusions as to Govern- 
ment of India’s future line of action. 

The Conference then heard from the Premiers of 
Provinces and States a review of the food situation 
in their respective areas. While the Premiers from the 
surplus areas as well as areas on the verge of self- 
sufficiency expressed themselves satisfied with tlie 
results of decontrol, it is understf>od that the repre- 
sentatives from the deficit arcaa— such as Madras, 
Bombay, West Bengal, Cochin and Travancore— drew 
attention to the rather difficult .situation arising in 
their areas where the prices of foodgrains had risen 
and were still rising to a joint which might make it 
difficult for the poorer nlnasca espricially to get thoir 
foodgrains. 

Profiteering by Government 

When sugar was de-controlled, wc heard of an 
aiTaugement by which the Government of the United 
Provinces was sliaring the “loot” with the Sugar 
Syndicate, the organisation of the cai>itaUst managers 
who controlled the tugar market of India and ex- 
ploited their monopoly position in the matter 
sugar productnon and sale sanctioned by protective 
legislations. In a discussion in the Central Legisla- 
ture the question of “the differenije between the price 
of sugar before de-control and tin; price fixed 
afterwards” was raised. The report of the Finance 
Minister’s reply, summarized in the Press, lifts a 
part of the veil over this transaction. Shri Shanmu- 
kham Chetty said that as a result of negotiations 
between the U. P. Government and the Sugar 
Syndicate, it had been decided that this difference of 
14 rupees per maund ahould be divided in the propor- 
tion of Its. 5 to the Syndicate to reimburse certain 
loss and the remaining Rs. g to Government. The 
Central Government had taken action on the same 
lines. The amount allotted to Government was to be 
earmarked for expenditure on* the improvement of 
sugar industry and sugar cultivation. For the time 
being, the amount was being kept in suspense account#^ 
Mr. Chetty explained that out of Rs. 6 per maund 
given to the Syndicate, m^e than half the amount 
came back to Government by way of taxation and 
another portion went to labour by way of increased 
wages and only a comparatively modest amount was 
left with the Syndicate. The Finance Minister agreed 
with the view that commensurate benefits had not 
aoortted to cane-growers, but said tins was a matter 
flDttirdly within the jurisdiction of the Provincial 
Oovonm^ent whose attention would be drawn to the 


The Finance Minister’s statement does not make 
it clear whether or not the Central Government is 
entitled to any share in this “loot”. The public enter- 
tain a strong suspicion that the Government, Central 
and Provincial, have been making indirect profit at 
the expense of the people. In the matter of sugar snd 
guTf the U. P. and the Bihar Governments have 
attained a certain amount of notoriety. The former 
hve known to have been interested in the mustard oil 
and oil-seed business, exploiting the needs of '"other 
Provinces. And under the present economic dispen- 
sation, all Governments in the modem world find 
nothing objectionable in such practice, which is small 
satisfaction to the mRjoriiy of world’s population. 

Compulsory Military Training 

Ihe Hitavada of Nagpur pubJ^ed a news, dated 
April 10 last, from its special representative, that the 
Government of the Central Province and Berar had 
made provision for Rs. one lakh (capital) and Us. fifty 
thousand recurring for the next five years as grante-in- 
aid to the Nagpur University for the construction of 
armouries and other buildings at Nagi)ur and AmraoU 
towards part of the recurring cost of the scheme of 
tompulsoiy military training for boys studying for the 
degi*ee. The University had sent up such a proposal to 
the Provincial Government to arrange for military 
training. Their scheme was to open centres at Nagi>ur, 
Jubbulpur, and Amraoti to impart military training to 
1,380 students in four batches of 345 each. Wo were 
further told that the Government had decided to start 
a school at Tripuri where the session of the Congress 
was held in ig39 over which Subhas Chandra presided. 
It will be residential, where in addition to intensive 
military training, students will have instruction in 
agiiculture, arts and science. 

We have not heard of any such scheme for West 
Bengal whose people have to make up a greater leeway 
in life military, thanks to the “martial” and “non-mar- 
tial” theory of the British military bureaucracy. Duiini; 
the last few mouths since August, 1947, we have been 
insisting on the urgency of some such measures for the 
rehabilitation of the morale of the Bengali people, 
and in our April number we welcomed the Territorial 
Forces foimatiou scheme announced on April 8 last by 
the Defence Minister of the Central Government. 
Under the sciieme, the Indian Union has been divided 
into eight Regions of which West. Bengal and Cooch 
Brhar forms one unit. We should like to know whether 
the West Bengal Oov'emment have applied their mind 
to giving shape to this scheme. The Territorial Force 
to be organized offers the greatest opportunity in IW 
years to the Bengali people for retrieving their posi- 
tion in the armed forces of India, and we .cannot think 
that any Government of the Provinou will let it 
nefi^Bcted. We do not know adequately what other 
provinces have been doing in the line. But of this we 
are convinced that the people of this province 
pardon any Ministry that will be ssmiss duty 
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of theirs. In this connection, we desire to sound another 
warning note. There may be the temptation to recruit 
the Territorial Force in our Region from the hill 
tribes who live in our northern districts. British 
military policy had generally avoided the plains of 
India as recruiting grounds, and we are not yet 
assured that Ibis vicious traditioji has been given the 
go-by. For ourselves, we cannot imagine its oonti- 
nuance in Free India. Our scheme of reform and 
reoonstruotion gives the utmost importance to the 
Militariaatoin of our people, 

Pakistani Exodus to India. 

The Bombay Times o; India featured a special 
article from its Karachi correspondent describing the 
perturbation of Pakistani leaders at the increasing 
numbers of Muslims, who had “opted” for Pakistan, 
being anxious to return to th<jir original homes in the 
Indian Union. He appears to have* discussed mailers 
with Chowdhury Khaliq-uz-Zaman, provisional Presi- 
dent of the Pakisian Muslim League, and the sfum- 
mary of the article bears th» stamp of tnith about the 
“disillusionment” of the Muslims with conditions as 
they found there on their arrival at what they had 
tlionght would prove to b^ “a hospitable harbour in 
times of stress and suffering.” But experience of eight 
months has been a greai wakencr ; they came up 
against the “indifference” of Sind and West Punjab 
Govornment«, and the ho.^tility, open or veiled, of 
Sind and West Punjab Muslims. Chowdhuiy Khaliq- 
Ujs-Zaman appears to have elaborated the “demoraliz- 
ing effect” of this “return movement” from Pakistan 
lo the Indian Union both on the Mahajreens (Muslim 
refugees) and on those who could not go to Pakistan. 
The pro\usional President of the Pakistan Muslim 
League is said to have tried to impress on the Central 
Pakistan Government’s Prime Minister, Janab Liaquat 
Ali Khan, this undesirable state of things. The Muslim 
minority in the Indian Union may be demoralized at 
this return of Muslims from Pakistan, the land of the 
pure and of the plenty; “it may even lead to some 
movement for the re-union of Pakistan and India at no 
distant future.” This prospect apart, the economic 
interpretation of Mahajreev. discontent has a ®olid 
basis, and has been described as follows : 

Khaliq-uz-Zaman is stated to have requested 
the Pakistan Oovemment to persuade Sind and 
West ^njab to dispose of their cultivable landfc— 
2*6 million acres in the Lower Bind Barrage area 
i^d 1*5 million acres in Abbottabad area of West 
Puiyab-^t the rate of four acres per head. As the 
Sind soil was much more fertile than that of* the 
Umted Provinees, he was sure that the new culti- 
vation would feM the entire four million refugee 
population. 

The Indian Union is not also free from this 
phenomenon. There is restiveness in the United Pro- 
^^wwsos and in West Bengali for instaacei at this 
fcMddltion lyroid that sounds hateful 

'te 'ineh\;aiB^;':'W^en:/ ^had keen in one of those 


historic! catastrophicp ihal vcrc presaged by unplanned 
movements of population. Thus those Pakistanis who 
had “opted” for the land ff their dreams might now 
repent at leisure. But th? authorities of the Indian 
Union ought to be watchful of their movement. There 
w’ill remain amongst thein “fifth column” elements 
whom the Pakistan authorities may be sending to 
India with fell purpose. Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru should 
not be generous at the exT.‘ense of the safety of the 
Indian realm. In this view of the matter, his fitful 
declarations against a “re-union movement” are neither 
here nor thenj. Ho should be silent about it, cultivat- 
ing that ftornal vigilance which i.s the price of liberty. 

Interests of Indian Muslims 

Disa.strous results of oommunalisni in Indian 
politics were referred to by Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 
and Maulaua Abul Kalani Azad when they addressed 
the fifteenth annual session of the Jamiat-ul-Ulema-i- 
Hind in Bombay. 

Requested by Maulaiia Hafizur Rahman, General 
Secretaiy of the Jamiat, lo inaugurate the session, 
Maulana Azad said that niany important things had 
happt ned since the last sess’on of the Jamiat and they 
were today faced with .some issues of fundamental 
impoitance. 

What was tlie spirit that had brought these 
changes, asked Maulaua Azad, and said that it was 
the demon of commuualisin in politics. It had during 
* the last few months, caused the splitting up of India 
and raised barriers, both material and psychological, 
between peoples and commiicities. “I started my public 
life in India in 1908 and never during the last 40 
years of my career in this country have 1 missed an 
opportunity of waining the people against the danger 
of communalism in politico. Wrong paths lead to 
unhappy results and partition was one such result. 
Partition of India had brought in its wake communal 
disorders and much unhappiness to vast sections of the 
people. Partition was an artificial solution, and ^ 
makeshift solution only creates more complexities.” 

The Jamiat bad always stood in the forefront of 
the country’s fight for independence. 

The Jamiat was always nationalist in its outlook 
and could not be described as a communal organisation 
such as the Muslim League was. 

The Muslim League agitation had caused the 
Muslims on one hand and non- Muslim communities 
such as the llindus and Sikhs on the other to drift 
apart. Unless this was remedied, all communities in- 
cluding the Muslims would be engulfed in a complete 
disaster. 

To avert a greater catastrophe than what they 
had already experienced, it was now necessary to find 
a true foundation for political activity based on n 
change of heart and outlovk, realising that all were 
children of the soil with eqaal rights and opportunities* 
It was with thb aim in view that the leaders of the 
Jamiat at a meeting held in Delhi in November hMt, 
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took certain decisions and called for the dissolution 
of politioo-comnuinal organisation among Muslims. 

This decision was endorsed at another gathering 
attended by over 100,000 Mudims held in Lucknow 
December. The foremost organisation aflected by the 
decision taken at that meeting was the Muslim League 
Many subsidiary bodioij in the Muslim Teague had 
no doubt dissolved themselves. What the Muslim 
League itself did now was of little moment. But the 
path before the Jamiat-'l-Ulema was clear. Its 
Working Committee had already taken certain decisions 
in fcpite of eschewing polilica, the Jamiat would still 
liavci a vast field in which to serve the community. 
There were many problems in the educational, cul- 
tural, and religious fields where the Jamiat could do 
excellent work. They must align their activity to 
modern trends and move with the times. 

Paudit Nehru expressed liia pleasure in being able 
to come and address the Jamiat in spite of his heavy 
programme. He said that not only in India but 
throughout the world people’s minds were today being 
exeri:i,seii by issues of a fundamental nature. India 
was greatly changed during the last seven or eight 
months. It has passed through times that had shaken 
it (o its fomidulions causing wounds both to the body 
and to the soul. 

All this was the result of communal politics. It 
was again communal politics that had led to the 
asaassinalion of Mahatma Gandhi. That unhappy^ 
incident had opened the eyes of many people to the 
danger that had always be<'n in their midst and had 
caiist'd a aeai’ching of hearts. 

Oil the other hand, said Pandit Nehru, “Pakistan 
openly says that it is a fc>I.alc based on religion. No 
doubt, it abo said that the iniiiorilies there need 
havt.' mi fear, but how far that was real it was difficult 
to say. 

“Jn India too there were many communal-minded 
yieojile. But the Congress had taken a path which was 
clear for all to see. The A.-I. C. C. at its meeting 
November last, under the inspiration and direct guid- 
ance of Mahatma Gandhi, took certain decisions, 
keeping in view the d. riciihies that the Indian Muslims 
were i xperiencing. The Congress wanted that no- 
Indian should think of himself a Hindu, a Muslim 
or any religious entity so fai as politics was concerned. 
It was only in this way tint the country could make 
any progress.” 

Maulana Hussain Ahmed Madani, presiding over 
the I6th session of the Jamiat-ul-Ulemn-i-Hind des- 
cribed the ps-rtition of the country as “a great political 
blunder” and the enforced stidden exchanges of popu- 
lation as ”thc greatest sin visiting the eountry.” 

The Maulana said that the names of Mahatma 
Gandhi, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, and Maulana 
Abul Kalam Asad— ”the g’Tatest friends of the Indian 
MusJims”— vould be written in letters of gold in the 
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The President said thai. there never had been aW 
Hindu-Muslim question in India before the British 
canfe, whether under Hindu rulers or Muslim rulers. 
Even fanatic Muslim rulers like Aurangzeb had 
Hindu Ministers and Hindu rulers had Muslim 
Ministers. 

The pc.home of dividing the country, Maulana 
Hussain Ahmed Madani said, was fostered by British 
agents to keep their hold on India. He even put the 
blame for last year’s rioting in Bengal, Bihar and the 
Punjab upon British distnet officers, who, he said, 
engineered them so as to make Pakistan a stronghold 
for themselves. Tneir idea was that Pakistan, being 
Uie weaker nation, would always need Britisli help, 
if the, relations between the two countries were om- 
hittcred. 

If, along with partition there had been a pact for 
Ihe protection of the minorities, the rioting would 
have been on a much smaller scale. 

The Maulana said : ‘ The Congress has decided 

that India shall be a secular State. It is the duty of 
eveiy Muslim to support tl'e Indian Government and 
serve the country to the best of his ability. This will 
be the best safeguard for ihe Muslims.” 

The President disapproved of the talk of soli- 
darity of Muslims in the two countries. With the 
division of the country, th' interests of Muslims in 
India and those in Pakistan bad also been divided. 

“Our duty now is to look after the interests of 
the Indian Muslims,” he said, “and not of those across 
Ihe border. We want that the relations between India 
and Pakistan should be cordial and friendly. But if at 
any time there are serious differences between the two 
countries, our policy will be guided by the interests 
of the Indian Muslims, and not by the interests of 
Pakistan Muslims who can look after themselves.” 

Maulana Hossain Ahmad Madoni’s claim that 
there had never been any Hindu-Muslim question i® 
India before the British came, is not historically quite 
correct. Histoiy of Bengal and Madras specially, and 
India generally, tell a different story. Association of 
some Hindus in the Moghul Administration was one 
of its features no doubt, but it cannot be denied that 
Hindus as Hindus were cruelly persecuted which 
stopped only when they embraced Islam. We need not 
go into that historical detail here, but there is no- use 
denying the fact that destruction and desecration of 
Hindu temples, building tf mosques with building 
material procured from destroyed Hindu temples, and 
abduction of Hindu women had been ugly features of 
Indo-Islamic relations and all of them had the general 
support of almost the while of the Muslim Booiety. 
Intense hatred for Hinduism, because it is idolaitoue, 
and bestial desire for abducting Hindu women shotihl be 
completely shed by the Indian Muslims if they really 
desire to open a new chapter in Indo-Islamic rela- 
tions. It is by this process of transformation in their 
general attitude and outlook that the real inters «f 
the Indian Muslims will be best safeguarM^ . 
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Pakistanis Reaction to U. N. Decision 
on Kashmir 

The Prime Minister of Pakistan, Mr. Liaquat Ali 
Khan, defining the reaction of the Pakistan Government 
to the resolution of the United Nations Security 
Council on the Kashmir problcn^ addressed a press 
conference of about fifty foreign and local journalists. 
It is needless to point out that Mr. Liaquat Ali’s 
statement has the typical Pakistani refrain of false- 
hood and arrogance. 

’‘If and when tlu' Good Offices Ct)mini!?sion ol ih« 
United Nations conies we will try to point out to ttie 
Commission the flaws in the resolution and ask tlu'm 
to see things for themselves. We hope to convince tlK* 
Commission that it is impracticable to get a fair plebi- 
scite and this is tlit- extent io which we propose to 
help the Commission. Wc are hoping that after the 
Commission has seen tilings for itself on the spot it 
will be able to advise the Security Council and also 
convince India of the juainess of Pakistan's ca^Se which 
is reiilly the* just d(;mand of the people of Kashmir. It 
is for this purpose tliai wn have nominalod under xirotest 
and without prejudice a member on the Ctmimission.” 

Mr. Liaquat Ali KhaH explained the sign!- 
ficanec; of the nomination of Argentina on the 
good offices commission by Pakistan and said : 
“Knowing that the vast majority of the peo- 
ple of Kashmir wish lo accede to Pakistan, the 
only fair way whereby their will can be aset'r- 
tained would be to withdraw all contending forces from 
Kashmir and set up a neutral administration to take the 
vote. There is a fundamental defect in the Security 
Council’s resolution. We <lo not deny that the democrfitic 
method should be followed in ascertaining the wishes of 
the people but the Council has, in our opinion, dcsstroycd 
by one hand what it had conceded by the other in 
the way of conditions which can bring about a fair and 
free plebiscite, 

“They cannot by their present resolution creale 
those conditions which any fair-minded person would 
accept as enabling the people of Kashmir to express 
their will freely and without any fear of intimidation of 
any kind. 

“What the Security Council provides fo-r n(»w is 
to Pakistan to tell the tribesmen to withdraw aud 
here it must be remembered that the vast majority of 
those who are fighting against very heavy odds fighting 
a valiant battle are the sons of the soil itself. The 
number of tribesmen is comparatively very small in 
the forces of Asad Kashmir.*’ 

The Prime Minister of Pakistan continued; “It is 
the people of Kashmir who have been bravely fighting 
for their very existence. 

“The tribesmen are notoriously independent people. 
They are firav^ agitated over the atrocities that have 
been and are being oommitted against their Muslim 
tneihnm in. Kaefamir and elsewhere. They are deter- 
mined as fai^ as it lies in their power to prevent the 


repetition of those alrocitics and I must frankly state 
that in this matter the people of Pakistan fully 
symj'athise with them.” 

The Prime Minister maintained that while the 
resolution .stated that Pakistan should use its good 
offices in ])erLsuiidiiig the tribesmen and th(^ Pakistan 
nationals to come out of Kashmir it only provided for 
a gradual ]»rogre.sHivc withdrawal of the Indiau lorOes. 

"India is at i»rc.scnt conducting a major War in 
Kashmir and has concentrated a veiy large force there. 
As a matter of fact, according to some reports the 
strength of Ihe Indian forces in Kashmir is stated t-o 
be three divisions. 

"The removal of a division of I coops at the present 
iuoui(*nt would (udy amount lo a s®rt of a lok*'*! wiUk 
drawal a« this would t^till k-avT behind a terribly large 
force. But as tlic resolution stands India will be able 
to argue that they have carried out the wishes of the 
Sec.urit.y Council but in actual practice Kashmir would 
.si ill remain virtually occupied b> the Iiidiau military 
force.'s*. I’lie jesolutioii gn es the government of Sheikh 
Abdullah a loophole for creating a State force which 
may be out of all proportions to I hr interna] require- 
mi'iits of ih(' Stut(‘ yet PakisUiii is askt^d to luse its 
good office-s to remove the tribesmen and Pakistan 
nationals but Pakistan has not been permitted the 
moans to achieve this objective. The u.e(i of Pakistan 
forces lin.s also been made subji-ei to the agreement of 
the Government of India. Do the Security Council 
► really expeef that just by whistling Pakist-aii will be 
abk- k> make these people withdraw tioiu a fight, which 
they regard as sacred aud w’hich they regard they are 
waging to .•‘•ave their lives and lo save themselves fr'uu 
destruction?" 

“I do not st^e,” said the Prune Minister, "iiuw we 
can convince the tribi-rfrucii of a fan deal to the Mu&.sal- 
mans of Kashmir wlieii wc are ourselves not c^givincocl 
that a fail and impartial plobisciU* would be held undei 
this resolution. This is our main problem.” 

"The other major defed". Mr Liaquat Ali Khan 
I»oiuted out, "is the presence -d Sheikh .Abdullah at. 
Die helm •(>f affairs in that state. 

“The world knows that Sheikh Abdullah has been 
juochuming his hatred of Pakistan and wc do not see 
how a Government headed by sueli a man even though 
it may also contain a* few nomiuces of other parties is 
likely to create i‘omlitions in the administrative and 
plebiscite machinery whicli will enable the people of 
Kashmir (o express their will freely and without fear.” 

He reiterated that the resolution is impracticable 
for the purpose of ascertaining the true opinion of th<J 
people. 

A “Confession’* 

Shri Konda Venkalappya, the octogenarian Congress 
leader of Andhra Desa, drew Qandhiji’s attention to tho 
demoralisation that had come over Congress members. 
He charged Congress, members of the Madras Legisla-* 
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ture with exploiting their positions for personal profit. 
Gandhi ji referrc^d to this letter in the Hanjon, and made 
it a theme of one of his after-prayer statements at New 
Delhi. The Madras legislators silently pocketed his 
rebuke, and by this silence wanted to take the edge 
off this exposure of their degradation. But their effects 
were not, we are glad to notice, wholly lost. The 
emergence of a new party out of the Madras Congress 
Legislature Party bears out the truth of the charges 
made by the Andhra; it also shows that the leaven has 
been working. This party is to be known as the “Con- 
gress I^egislature Party Reform Group,” and about 25 
members have already joined it. The pledge taken by 
the members is a sort of "Confession” — ^acknowledg- 
ment of sin against the spirit and practice introduced 
into our national organizHtion under Gandbiji’s 
inspiration. It deserves rriirodnction, therefore. 

I shall not make any recommendation or 
appeal to any Minister or Government Officer so as 
to invito him to be guilty of ncpoti^>m or favourit- 
ism or make any api^ointment or do any act merely 
to oblige relations or friends, even if they be Con- 
gressmen. I shall not ask for, demand or recom- 
mend issue of permits, licences, etc,, to persons 
merely because they happen to be friends oi* 
relations of Congressm»'n or won partymon. 1 
shall not ask for the Iransfe.r of Executive Officers 
merely to oblige ndations and friends or partymon 
unless I am reasonably satisfied of the necessity 
Mien'for. 1 shall not directly or indirectly en- 
courage formation of parties or invent slogans of a 
nature intended to create division, communal or 
.sectional. I shall not do anything as a legislator* 
which would run counter to Gnndhiji’s views about 
soeifd or economic uplift. I swear I am a teetotaler 
and wear nothing but khadi. I agree that my aitn 
is fo mnk(* tlie Prc.'^idency self-sufficient with regard 
to food and clothing. 1 shall try iny utmost to 
spread khadi tliroughont the country of the earliest 
possible time. 1 .4iall not do, write or say anything 
w'hieh will bring the Congress into contempt. T 
shjill not make use of my position in the Legislative 
AvS.scinbly so iis to wrongfully or illegally make 
money for myself or enable any friend or relation 
of mine to do so. I shall not abuse or misuse my 
pow-er as legislator for unworthy purposes. 

We wish the Reform group all succesa, and we 
hope other provinces will follow the lead of Madras. 

Britain Today 

Tilt* Rt. Ilon*bln Hugli Dalton, MJ., the first 
Chancellor of Exchequer in Mr. Attlee's Government, 
wrote an article which a weekly contemporaiy has 
reproduced, captioned as "The Challenge of 
Therein he spoke of “a new British industrial revo- 
lution, spiritual as well as material." The article that 
we have seen does not indicate the lines of "spiritual" 
revolution that he wanted to see evolved. It may be 
that he visualiaed it in the scheme of emigration Iroxn 
their crowded island that would open before Britons 
in “the Britains beyond the Seas”— to quote the words 
of a Liberal Prime Minister of Britain— the wide 
frpaces of the Commonwealth and tlie Empire that 
are hungry for emigrants of British stock. It is Quite 


possible that in Canada, South Africa, Australia» New 
Zealand, and East Africa, these emigrants will form the 
bands of pioneers— "part of a planned re-settlement 
of the Briti.sh race within the Commonwealth.” There 
is nothing spiritual about it. For instance, the 
Australian \oid is there to fill up, and we are told that 
four lakhs of Britons have already registered their 
names at Australia House ; only shortage of shipping 
space appears to be halting the flood. And thf 
Aiifitralian [»eoT>le and Government have made n 
secret of tbeir determination to keep the flag c 
"White Australia” flying in the face of the non 
white peoples of the world, the "lesser breed” of men 
and women, to quote the expressive Kipling phrase. 
In this, the soiithcTn continent has the “spiritual” 
support of the greatest Anglo-Saxon power today, the 
United States of America. But this praspect of the 
rcnew'al of Britain with Commonwealth and American 
help ha^ a dark patch which is creating discontent in 
the "old country" The following summary of news 
and views cabled by Reuter on March 22 last reveals 
a part of the picture. 

The Daily Express today broadcasts the "End 
of the British Empire” if a plan — alleged to be 
under consideration by the Washington State 
Department — for America to take over Britain’s 
(‘conomic resjionsibilitios in Australia, India, New^ 
Ztailand and Egypt, goes through. 

I’he Daily Express said that the New York 
Tirnesi had indicated the existence of such a pla-^i* 
The Express altiukcd the British Premier, Mr. 
Clement Attlee and most of his colleagues lor 
having "damaged” the .sterling area. 

I'his paper also indicated that because of this, 
South Africa was moving towards a separate 
monetary system. 

The New York Times forecasts a new a-nci 
terrible price that Britain will have to pay for the 
proposed “second injection of dollar aid,” the Doiily 
Express editorial said. 

Anti-Indian Propaganda in America 

On March 8 'ast, the Prime Minister of the 
indiaa Union incidentally referred to “the fact that 
Pakistan's publicity in the United States was being 
carried on through nhq British Information Services." 
Signiflcantly enough, during the same day, within just 
a few hours, the Controller of B. I. S., Mr. D*Arcy 
Edmondson, sent a demal to this charge— "We have 
not at any time undertaken any publicity for Paki- 
stan," said he. A writer under the pen-name of “One 
Who Knows," said something which went to show 
that by protesting too much and too early Mr. 
Edmondson laid himself open to suspicion. It may be 
true that formally the B. I. 8. did not handle Paki- 
stani propaganda against the Indian Dominion. But 
"One Who Knows" revealed the trick of the game. 

Since August 15 last, the B. I. 8, has gradually 
turned over to the Pakistan Government repres^- 
tatives in the U. S. A. much of its anti*Indian 
propaganda machinery; its techniques, contra(^i 
outlets, mailing lists, etc., and has been actively 
aiding and supervising the building up of an 
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effective Pakistan publicity organisation in 
America. In fact, Pakistan’s publicity in the United 
States during the past few months has been 
directed not so much from Karachi as from the 
> B. I. S. headquarters in New York under the direct 
supervision of the British Embassy in Washington. 
As a result, Pakistan hcis been receiving a much 
better press in the United States than India has 
j bcjen. 

\ The same fingers are still engaged in this game, 
{hiring the last war an Indian had been discovered to 
Itialign his national leadership. He wrote two books — 
^What does Gandhi Want? and Report on India ; 

^ these were distributed free*in America by the B. I. S., 
by the British Consulate and even by the Indian 
AgcnojvGenernl, then under Sir Girija Sankar Bajpai. 
■‘One Who Knows” asserts that the second book 

. . is being extensively distributed even 
now, and its total distribution up-to-date 
reported to have exceeded luilf-a-rnillion copies. 
This has been .•jchieved by the simple expedient of 
glutting the U. 8. Army authorities to arrange its 
reprint in the U. S. Army Journal Series, and thus 
ensuring its widest possible distribution among the 
American armed forces.” 

Thus it will be seen that Mr. Edmondson’s story 
is a tergiversation which is worse than a down-right 
lie. Mr. Kingsley Martin, editor of tha liondon 
weekly, New Statesman and Nation, told the world 
recently of the spiritual affinity that he f6und between 
the Muslim Leaguers and the British members of the 
Pakistan bureaucracy, civil and military. We had 
kn^wii of its existence for long, for forty years at least 
since Lord Curzon’s days. If the relation still persists, 
we need not be t4urprised. The class to which these 
bureaucrats belong are still ascendant in Britain ; 
their .anti-Indian bias is notorious. After August 15. 
1947, they try to find satisfaction through working 
against India through hidden channels. 

Parity! 

We used to hear from Mr. Mohammad Ali Jinnal^ 
demands for “parity” between Hindus, more than 
75 per cent in undivided Ind^a, fmd Muslims, about 
23 per cent in the country. But *evon with India 
divided, this “parity” business ‘does not, appear to 
have left us. Two items of news that appeared in the 
daily Press prove that evm in “Pakistan,” the land 
of the pure, and in “Hindustan Hamara,” there is the 
same competition. Karachi and Simla are determined 
to run a neck to neck race. 

Karachi 1 More than 200 cases have been regis- 
tered against members of various departments 
other than the police service for offences connected 
with the looting and misappropriation of evacuee 
property in West Punjab. The accused included 
18 Ma^strates, 13 Tehsildars, 31 Civil Court and 
Eevenue employees, 12 P.Wi). men, 36 Railway- 
men and 62 employees of the Excise, Canal, Edu- 
nation, Agriculture, Civil Supplies and Postal 
^ Department, , , « 

4 . Simla : Replybg to a question in the Raat 


Punjab Assembly, Sardai Swaran Singh, the Home 
Minister, staled that 138 officials had been arrested 
in the East Punjab so far, for participating in the 
loot during the last communal disturoanccs. 'Ph<i 
Home Minister rtncaled that property worth 
Rs. 2,30,233 hud biu-ii recovered from these 
officials. 


Historical Records 

The Governments of West Bengal and East Bengal 
appear to have landed themselves into u foolishness as 
the following note propartjd by the Regional Survey 
Committee for Bengal and Assam, ai)pointed by the 
Indian Historical llec‘ord.-s' ('ornmission, goes to prove. 
Acharya Jadunath Sarkar, the groat historian, Is President 
of this Committee, Dr. R. C. Mazumdar is Convener, 
and Dr. N. K. Sinha is the Secretary; the members 
are all outstanding liistorians in this part *01 
India. Any proposal by such a Committee, challenging 
an executive decision, sliould lead to its revision as 
suggested in revision also quoted below. We wonder 
why the Governments concerned could not consult this 
Committee before. Stei)s like this will bo avoided in 
future if they act up to advice tendered in the last 
resolution of the Committee. 

The Regional Survey Committee for Bengal and 
Assfim appointed by the Indian Historical Records 
Commission has learnt with surprise that the Govern, 
mont of West Bengal have agreed to divide 
records of the old Bengal Government Record Office 
» with Eastern Pakistan on a fifty-fifty basis, only 
records up to 1834 being exempted from division 
because they belong to the Government of India. 
The West Bfengal Government arc iMsported to have 
d(?cided that if the Original Consultations of one 
year remain with them tlie Proceedings Volume of 
that year should go to Ea.storn Pakistan and vice 
versa. Tliis basis of partition i.s due to a wrong con^ 
ception of the character of lhe.->e records. The 
Original (Consultations are not arranged chrono- 
logically nor according to subjects but according to 
i.lie oi-der in which dilTereut items come up for 
decision. The Proceedings again cannot sometimes 
be correctly understood without reference to the 
Original Consultations. There are also some gaps 
in the Original Consultations. We do not know how 
the West Bengal Go\ ernment have decided to divide 
the records of other categories— Huch as the indexes, 
Registers, Abstracts of Proceedings or Consultations, 
Diarie.s and Ordcr«Bouks. The principle of archival 
amputation adopted by the West Bengal Govern- 
ment as described above is unsound, being entirely 
at variance with, international usages An Archive is 
a living organism, l>€cause it is the result of the 
activity of an administrative authority. It consists 
of a body of related documents. A division not only 
harms the transferring power but does not confer 
any benefit on the acquiring power. It naturally 
results in the paralysis of relerf'nce service and the 
greatest injury to future historical investigation. 

This Committee requests the West Bengal 
Government to follow Urn example of the Govern- 
ment of India in this respect, which is in accord with 
international usage— No record is to be torn away 
from the place in which they exist, but the Pakistan 
Goveranient betides keeping the records in their 
oreasi ean faisly claim to get a full inventory and 
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authentioatcd o^opies of such other records of the 
Government before partition as they require. 

Arrangomen^ should bo made for micro-filming 
leeorda. The West Bengal Government should make 
full use of the micro-filming machines in their pos- 
session 1.0 supply copies of required documents to 
Kastorn Pakistan, the work -being spread over a 
number of yours and all bona fide researchers from 
I<Itist.ern Pakistan should be given access to the old 
Bengal Government Records until the work of copy- 
ing is completed. Those records of the Old Bengal 
Government that have already been rtmt to Dacca 
should similarly be mirro-filmed for tlm West Bengal 
B,ecord office. 

Rksolittions 

fn the interests (•[ the Records thcnistdves and 
t,hfM'r unimpaired ustifulness in future, no less than in 
the cause of historieal regc^irch, w<! request the 
Government of WciSt Bc'ngal to drop the above-men- 
tioned haphazard and mechanical plan of division 
and to come into line with the scientific scheme of 
division followed in Kurojm and America as also by 
Ihe Central Archive of the Indian Union. 

The Committee further requests the. West Ben- 
gal Government to make it a ruh^ to consult this 
(Committee befon* any action la Uken on the dis- 
posal of the Records of the Province of West Bengal. 

Karl Marx on Russia 

The founder of the (vomrauniat philosophy has 
bf*en acc('ptcd as the law-giver of the Soviet Union. 
Living in mid-l9th century, Karl Marx could not 
escape the juejudice against Russia and Slavdom. And 
the fjondon Tribune rescues from oblivion Ida adverse 
opinion of the Pan-Slav movement which, many think, 
has staged a come-back under Stalinist leadership. The 
class which dominates over the Soviet Union today 
Wert! not ignorant, of Marx’s opinion when they accepted 
his philosophy as inspiration to tbeir life, as guide to 
their conduct. It may bo regarded, therefore, as «• 
noble revenge on their part of Marx’s vitriolic judg- 
ment on Iheir peoples life. In the present controvert 
between West Europe and East Europe, the following 
opinion of Marx, published in the Die Ncue Odeseituna 
in April. 1855, will be used as a weapon against the 
Soviet Union: 

Pan-Slavism is a movement which endeavours 
to undo w’hat a thousand years' old hisWty fias 
created. It. cannot achieve its without weeping 
Turkey, Hungary and half of Germany off the map 
of Europe. Should this result ever be accomplished, 
it could he made to la.Hl by no other mecma than 
the subjugation of Europe. Pan-Slavism has now 
transformed itself from an article of faiUi into ^ 
political programme. By now, it is no longer only 
Russia, but the whole Pan-Slavistic plot whiefi 
threat en.s to found its realm on the ruins of Europe. 
'This leaves Europe only one alternative— subjuga- 
tion through slavery, or the lasting destruction of 
the centre of ils offensive strength ; Russia. 

K. Natarajan 

death of tins doyen amongst liulianjouriiaJljit^ 
in his 99th year removes, we think, the last survivor 


of the “social reformers*' who had started their life- 
work under the expansive eyes of Mahadev Govind 
Ranade. Early in life he was connected with the 
Indian Social Reformer, and when this paper was 
transferred from Madras to Bombay, young Natarajin 
ni5ide his choice, loft his home Province, and found 
in Bombay tlie atmosphere for the growth as also 
for the quickening of the cause that he had made hi? 
own. He found there kindred spirits, guides ant 
mentors of whom Narayan Ganesh Chandavarkar, th 
President of the Lahore Congi-ess, was the ablest 
The school of thought in social and political reform 
to which Natarajan belonged was characterized b.v 
“sweetness and light", and its members could not 
persuade themselves to .sliare tlie philosophy and 
])ractice3 that became in Maharashtra associated with 
Ihe name of Balwant Gangadhar Tilak. And all 
througli the last decade of the 19th century and the 
first decade of the 20th, they were found in oppositiou 
to the new Nationalism that burst over the country, 
fir)ecially during latter period. The “social re- 
reformers" <iid not recognize this new awakening as 
a fulfilment of their programme of reform and 
reconstruction, and even when Gandhi ji emerged info 
the leadership of the people and took up many of 
their xtems of reform, pushing tliese ahead, they 
maintained an aloof atiiiudt!. As editor of the Indian 
Social Rv.finmer^ K. Natarajan lived through these 
decades us an independent observer and critic of men 
and things; and even his opponents respected this 
attitude of his. When he became editor of the Indian 
Daily Mail, Biarlcd by one of millionaire Petit family 
of Bombay, he brought to the discharge of his new 
duties the same detachment and equanimity. During 
the last few years, hf? led a life of retirement; but 
his interest in affairs continued almost to the last. 
It was a pleasure to read his occasional contributions 
to his old paper, shot through and through with 
rcminiscence.s of a more equable age. He lived to 
the advent of a freer life for his country, for which 
he had striven, dreamt and aspired. 


C, R. as Governor-General 

It has been officially announced from Buckingham 
Palace that the King, on the recommendation of His 
Majesty's Government of India, has approved the 
iq>pointment of Shri Chakravarti Rajagopalachari, the 
present Governor of West Bengal, as Governor General 
of India in succession to Lord Mountbatten who will 
relinquifdi his appointment on June 21, '‘1948. O. K.’s 
appointment to succeed Lord Mountbatten as Governor- 
General of India was received with pleasure both in 
London and in India. His appointment as Acting 
Governor-General during Lord Mountbatten’s trip to 
London on the occasion of the wedding of Princess 
Elisabeth was regarded at the time as significant. Ko 
other name has indeed been thought of for tHb 
succession. 



THE EXECUTIVE, USGI^ATUIffi AND JUDICIARY OF THE 

UNION OF INDIA 

A CSomparative Stady 
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ThJE ExttTUTIVB 

According to tho Dtaft CoABiitution, the Presideat is 
to be the executive head of the Sovereign Democratic 
Republic of India (S.D.R.I.). All executive authority 
veet in the President. The President is to exercise 


his funotiooB on the advice of the Council of Ministers, 


headed by the Prime Minisier who will be selected by 
the President. Other Ministers shall be selected hy 
the President on the advice of the Prime Minister. 
This is one of the salient features of the Draft Consti- 
tution and requires close scrutiny. 

This means that the President’s powers are eon- 
irolled by the Council of Ministers, particularly by 
the Prime Minister. Theoretically, there is much to be 
desired in this sort of a system of cheeks and balances. 
In practice, it is very probable that the system may 
give rise to occarional frictions ifjdoh may weaken the 
administration. This is very likely to happen when 
both the Prerident and the Prime Minuter are eqtully 
forceful personalities, or are members of different 
parties. Of ooufse, t^e power to select the Prime 
Minister is vested in the President. It all depends on 
how this power is exeroieed. In case, the deader of the 
majority/ party in the Parliament is to be the Prime 
Minister, very little of the power of seleotion is left to 
the President who has only to give sanction to the 
demsione of the rngjority party in the Parliament. If, 
on the other haad» the Ftesident. is to have reel 
authority to appoint a Prime Minister of his ehmee 
irvespeetlve Pf his position in the Parlisment, it is 
indisputable that he trill be more than favourable to 
the Pnsaideiit. In this case, the Prime Minialsi's offifie 
may lose nmibi of its significanDe. Thui» on the one 


haiidj there is a danger of conflict ibetmeen the 
PittsMiB^.amd the Prime Minister, on the other'hsad, 
the. oflte ioi: the Prime Minister k llable!^to become a 
tmpjBd^nie institutiaa. Much depends mi pemonali- 
, tiaetid tibe twi:^ sad on tbe oonventions Itbat oaaay be 
IckOoiM^ from time to time. ^ 

^ilk effesl,. this sounds is a emnpromke the 

that prmihi In ibe:tJJI.A. snd 
M gommment that enets in In 

lbs pPBsidmiti has very executive 

cd^tW^IiegiiMqie» namely, 



hixir. His will is predominant and in his actions, the 
feelings of the people are supposed to be reflect^. As 
Caleb Ceisbing has said, no head of a department can 
lawfully perform an official act against the will of the 
President. The President combines in him the two 
offices of the King and the Prime Minister. In Eng* 
land, however, the King is merely a titular head of the 
Government. For all practical purposes, the Prime 
Minister is the supreme head. A Prime Minister with 
a stable majority in the House of Gomanons commands 
all the executive and legislative powem. Ha is a 
political centre. Thus the system of executive that iC 
proposed in our Draft Constitution seems to have 
been designed with a view to meeting half way the 
two distinct forms of Government that prevail in the 
two advanced countries of the world. 

The President of the S.D.R.I.* is to be elected by 
an electaral oollege for a term of five years. Ck>m* 
paratively speaking, this term of officer is pretty long. 
The President of the U.8.A. is elected for a fixed term 
of four years. Tbougb the Prime liliidster of England, 
who is ^e ds Jacto axeeuliye headi, is elected for the 
tenm of five years,- there is every possibility of his 
losing the office before the termination of his tenure. 
His position is precaricnis in the senee that it depends 
on tho vote of the Parliament. 

Again, a restriction has been impoeed on the re- 
election of the Prerident of the S.D.R.I. He can 
seek re-election only once. That is, one can remsin e 
tbe President of the S.D.R.I. for a maximam period 
of ten years, consecutively or otherwise. There is no 
such limitation in the case of the Prerident of the 
U.8.A. or the Prime Minsster of England. It is a 
well-knowi^ fact that Frederick Roosevelt tree elected 
as Prerident for four James in sueeesrion. Of oourse, 
panly the emergency ereacted by the war was respnn'* 
sible for his succesrive elections ; but any way there 
was no impediment to hie standktg for the contest. In 
England, there k aibscdiMy no restriction on ths sasae 
person being ^cted m the Prime Miakter egatu and 
again. In Raglirii hktory, there are notable eases 
of long and obuthiaed holding ef the offiee, as lor 
example GUdsfeone, IMns^ or Baldwin. Dm Hmltation 
put on the re^rikerion of the Prerident of the 
k justified, M rikw si the ibot that Hue tgrm of offiee 
k proposed iri five yeers. Tb irturk id a Prerident 
for srim Ihari^ M y k tdb heavy a reikknsiblll^ 
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to be impowd on any one. And even if some one is 
prepared to bear Uir burden, he slionld not be allowed 
to do it, in hia own interests as well as in the interests 
of the nation. In fact, the wisdom of keeping such a 
long tenure of office may be doubted. The tenure 
should be sufficiciitly long to impart stability and to 
facilitate th** implementation of the plans, but it 
should not be so long as to give i‘iKr> to a stale and 
wooden administrative machinery. This point is to be 
.'«),>eciaUy considered, us once a President is elected he 
cannot bo removed, howsoever incompetent he may 
prove himself. He will stick to the office for full five 
years and nothing can come in his way. in view of thi^ 
monopolistic position, oni* should ponder whether the 
tenure of five years is rather long or not. If such a 
long tenure is accer>t«d, the imposition of a limitation 
on re*clection will be quite justified. 

Like the President of the U.S.A.. the Indian 
President is also to be elected indirect, ly by »n electoral 
college. The members of both the. housc.-i of the Union 
Piirliameot and the ele<;t('d membtus of the State 
Legislatures are to form Iho electoral college. Tlius, 
the mombers of all Uiese legislative bodies have a 
heavy . resjmnsibility of electing the executive head 
of the Stale. It is in the nature of things that the 
President shall be electi'd by an indirect election. For, 
the Direct Democracy of early (Jroeco can no longer 
be practised by the vast multitudes of population. 

No extraordinary qualification will be demanded 
of a contestant for a Presidential election. In the 
instance, he should not be less than 35 years of uge. 
This is, in a way, tuperfluouH, as hardly any one below 
that age would command such a wide influence as to 
be elected to the Presidency. And in case some one 
does, why should he be dcl»arred ? Pitt the Youngei 
became the Prime Minister at the age of 24, and quite 
a Buccessful one. It seems our conatituthin-maker.'^ 
littvc preferred wisdom that is supposed to accumulate 
on pansing yearn to the «eal of e youth. Perhaps 
c'Xperienccd elder \s expected to be ii more worthy 
President than a visionary young man. 

Another requirement for acquiring eligibility 
that lie should be qualified for the election of :\ mem- 
ber of the Lower House. This means that any adult, 
whose age is not Jess tlian thirlj{-five and who has a» 
dokuiicile m India cau become the supreme executive 
head of the S.D.R.l. 

It cannot be hel|)ed remarking that the draft is 
silent on a woman*s eligilnlity for^the supreme executive 
po.st. Hence, a woman over the age of 35 is equally 
eligible to contest. Let us hope that we shall find 
worthy President, unlike otlier countries, in some 
Udy who will grace the Executive throne. 

ThB P.MILtAMENT OF THK UnION OF IxDlA 

The Parliaiment of India will consist of two Houses, 
Ihc Upper House to be called the Council of States 
and the Lower House, the House of the People. The 
Couiteil of States will represent States as units, while 


tlie House of the People will represent the people of 
the Union of India as a whole. Though the distinction 
is veiy delicate it is important in a Federal State. 
Federalism implies the co-existence of two welf 
defined authorities ; and the people owe allegiance to 
both of them. In the words of Dicey, a federal state 
\< a political contrivance intended to reconcile national 
unity with the maintenance of state rights. That is 
why a bicameral legislature is absolutely necessary in 
:i Federal State. As a general principle, in the Upper 
House where the States are represented as units, all 
Stales sliould have equal representation, irrespective of 
the sise or the population of a State. While in the 
Tiower House people should be represented according 
to the po]>ulation ; that is, each State gets the seats 
in proportion to its population. The actual applicatiou 
of this principle can be ob.served in many federal 
countries. 

In the U.S.A., thi'ie arc two Houses of Legis- 
lature— the Senate; ami the House? of Rcpresentati\ es. 
Ill the iSeuatr. each State sends two repr(?sentatives, 
irrespective of lUiy oiher consideration. For the House 
of Representative.**, members are elected on the basis 
of population. The Constitution providcjs that the 
number of reprefientative.s should not. exceed one for 
every thirty thoiif^and of the population, but each 
State has at least one representative. In the Upper 
House of Switxerland. all full cantons .‘^end two re- 
presentatives, while half -cantons send one. In tho 
‘ Oommonwi'alth of Australia also, the Benate (the 
Upper House) consists of thirty-six members selected 
in equal number of six by each of the six component 
Btetes. However, this practice is not observed tu 
Canada. The Bennie of Canada is h nominated body. 
Its members are elected for life by the Governor- 
General on the advice of the Cabinet. This is an 
exception to the general practice in a federal state, of 
allowing all Constitution Units to h.'ive equal repre- 
.^^entation in the Upfier House. 

According to our Draft Constitution, the Council 
of States will consi.st of 250 members of which fifteen 
members shall be nominated by the President and the 
remainder shall re]>resent the States as Units, and will 
be elected by the* legislatiiros of States. The House of 
the Peoi>le will consist of not more than 600 members 
who will ho elected by direct vote of the people of 
the Union, There will be not more than one representa** 
live for 500,000 of the population and not less than 
one for 750,000 of the population. 

While bicameral legislature is necessary in a 
Federal State, it is not uncommon in tlnitary States 
also. Though England and France are Unitary States, 
there are two houses of legislature in both the coun- 
tries. It is obvious, however, that in a Unitary State, 
the Upper House will be based on a different 
principle, such as to serve as a corrective body, ratieier 
than to represent the Units. It would funotiott as ^ 
brake to the hsaty and ill-conskimd action of oife 
chamber. In Englaml, the Bouse of Leeds eonaists of 
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about eight hundred members who are mostly here- 
ditar>’ peers created by the Crown. It is understand- 
able that they would not enjoy the powers in equal 
easure with those of the House of Commons which 
an elective body, reflecting the will of the people. 
The Parliament Act of 1911 has put a serious restraint 
to the exercise of the powers by the Lords. The effect 
of that Act is that the Lords have no substantial 
control over ordinary legislation, as a Bill may be 
passed, if certain procedure is adopted, after two years 
even though the l/ords withhold concurrence. With 
respect to a money bill, the Lords have absolutely 
no voice. Even if the Lords do not consent, a money 
bill can become law on the lapses of one month after 
it has been passed by the Commons. Thus, for ordinary 
legislation, the power of the Lords has been re^slricted 
to "suspcnsivi^ veto of two years/' and for money bills 
they have no voice. However, they have substantial 
judicial power, but that is exercised by a few ex- 
juTienced members of the House. 

Ill France, the two Chambers'— the Council of 
the Republic and the National Assembly — are elected 
on teiritoriiil ba.si.s. The Council is renewed by 
one-half every three years. The National Assembly 
may elect, by proporlional representation, Councillors 
not exceeding one-sixth of the tot-al number of the 
Council which cannot be less than 250 nor more than 
320. War cannot be declared without a vote of th(‘ 
National Assembly and the previous advice of the 
Oonncil of the RcT:)ublic. The National Assembly ^ 
alone votes upon the laws. It cannot delegate thi.s 
authority. The Council of the Republic examines bill^ 
passed in the first reading by the Assembly, and 
tenders advice. 

Though our Upper Chamber (Council of States! 
will be an elective body, it will not enjoy powers 
regarding money bills on equal terms with the House; 
of the People. A money bill can originate only in thi 
House of the People. After it has been passed, a 
money bill shall be transmitted to the Council oi 
States for its recommendations and the Council shall, 
within a period of thirty days from the date of 
receipt of the Bill, return the Bill to the Houses of the 
People who may accept or reject the recommenda- 
tions. 

The question of respective powers of the two cham- 
bers is rather complieated. On the one hand, it may 
be argued, the House that is elected by the direct 
vote of the people should have a superior position as 
it reflects the will of the people. On the other hand, 
it seems that the Upper House should enjoy all 
powers on equal footing with the X.(Ower House inas- 
much as it is an elective body. Again, it will re- 
present Btates as units and hence it should not have 
an inferior position, lest it may cause among the 
States suspicion and lack of confidence in the federal 
structure. 

^ The Senate of the U.S.A. is perhaps the most 
powsciftil sseond dkasater in the whole world. Its 


(toubeui by a two-thiids of majority is necessary for 
making treaties. The importance of this provision will 
be realised if it is recalltKl what a difficub 
situation arose when after the first World War th*' 
Senate refused to ratify the acceptance of tlu; cove- 
nant of the League of Nations even though 
Presidcut Wilson had signed it. Again it has Iho 
)>ower to try all impeachments. In Switzerland, the 
two Chambers — the Council of States and the 
National Council — have absolutely equal ]»owers in 
theory. No measure can be enacted unless* it has been 
approved by both. In practice, however, the Council 
of States has assumed an inferior position. 

In the Dominion of Canada, tlie Senat(' has equal 
powers with the Lower House (the House of Com- 
mons} ami somewhat inferior powers with regard lo 
money bills. It lacks, however, popular aupport 
as it a nominated chamber. According to Laski, P 
may not command even its own confidence. 

In the Commonwealth of Australia, the Stmate 
has equal powers with the House of HepreSenta lives 
(the Ixiwer House) except with regard to money bills. 
It has not attracted much talent as able mem prefer 
to go to the Lower House, winch by convention 
r mtvols the Executive. 

So fsr as the duration of the Houses is concerned, 
the Draft (Constitution seeks to provide u formula 
which is :• sort of compromise between various aya- 
terns. The House of the People will be elected ftJ** 
five year.s. But the President may, in un emergency, 
extend it for one year. It may be dissolved earlier V 
I he President. The Council of States will not be subject 
to dissolution, but as nearly as practicable, one-third 
of its members will retire on the expiiiition of everv' 
.second year. This is in accordance with the practice 
prevalent in the U.S.A. The Senabi of tJhe U.S.A. 
is elected for six years, but one-third of ils members 
retire every second year. In Switzerland, the method 
of choice as well as the term of oflice of the members 
'of the Council of State is decided by cantons them- 
.selve.*^. Hence there is no uniform practice. Fourteen 
cantons elect their nipresentatives for four years, 
eight cantons elect for three years and three cantons 
elect for one year only. In Can^jida, the Senate con- 
of members nominated for life by the Govemoi' 
while the House of* Commons is elected for five 
years. In Australia, the term of the Upper House 
(♦Senate) is six years, one-half retiring every three 
years, while the Lower House (the House of the 
Representatives) is elected for three years, but may 
bo dissolved earlier by the Governor-General. 

The President has a right to address both or 
cither of the Houaes of Parliament and may send to 
the Parliament message with regard to any Bill 
which is pending. The Parliament sliould give pre- 
cedence to the matter referred to in his message over 
other business. This has been adopted from the 
U. B. A. where the President has such rights. Again, 
the Prestdent shall adifaees the Parliament at the 
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opemng each Beasion and aball inform the reason 
why it has been summonod. This is in vogue in the 
U. K. where the King addresses the Parliament. 

Provision has been made for the joint soasiou 
of both Die houses for certain kinds of business. 
There will be a joint session when a Bill has been 
passed by one House and rejected by another, — or 
the Houses have finally disagreed as to the amend- 
ment to be made in the Bill or more than six months 
elapse from the date of the reciyjf)tion of the Bill by 
the other house, without being passed by it. If a Bill 
is passed in the joint session by a majority it shall 
be deemed to have been passed by both the Houses. 
In some other countries also, there is a provision for 
joint sessions to transact certain extraordinary buai- 
neas. For example, in Switzerland, the Council of 
States and the National Assembly meet in the joint 
session for electing the Federal Council (Executive), 
the Federal Tribunal, the Chancellor and the 
Oommander-in-Chief of the Federal Army, for decid- 
ing conflicts of jurisdiction and for exercising rights 
of pardon. 

The effect of this provision for a joint session 
would be that the Upper House will not exercise any 
of its powers in an unreasonable manner. In fact, the 
whole range of its powers is narrowed down by this 
provision. The result is that the Upper House will 
function more or less as a mere advisory or consulta- 
tive body in a way that establishes supremacy of 
the House of the People which reflects the will of the 
people. On the other side, it is a sad reflection on the 
representation of States a.s Constituent Units. 

The Feoehal Jttdicaturb of India 

There is no bettor lent of the excellence of a Govemr 

meni than the efficiency of its judicial sy^tr/m^ 

— ^Lord Brvck 

The existence of an independent and imparDal 
judicial system is absolutely necessary for the safe- 
guard of rights and liberties that the Constitution 
may bestow upon the people. In a Federal State, the 
judicial system is all the more important as it is 
considored to be the custodian and guardian of the 
Constitution. The division of powers, supremacy of 
the constitution and rigidity of the constitution : 
these arc essential features of u fedefation. From this 
it follows that there should be a body to interpret the 
constitution and to secure its observance. This means 
that a well-organised and independent judicial 
tribunal is the sine qm non of a Federal State. The 
modern States have tried to realise the importance 
of the judiciary and have tried to make it independent 
and impartial. 

The Supreme Court of the U. S. A. has a power 
to declare a law unconstitutional, if a law passed 
either by a State Legislature or by a federal le^ 
lature is against the terms of the Constitution. Two 
examples may be given of the exercise of this power. 
In int, the Congren sanctioned the establishment of 


the Bank of the United States in the face of the 
violent opposition from certain States. The Bank 
opened a branch in Baltimore in the State of Mary- 
land, the legislature of which imposed, in 1818, a 
stamp tax on the circulating notes of all ba^.ks 
located in the State without its own charier. The 
Bank refused to pay the tax. The Supreme Court, in 
an appeal filed by the Bank against the decision of 
the Maryland Court, held that the Congress had an 
implied power to start the bank and therefore the 
State law was ilhjgal and void. Similarly, the Sui)rcmc 
Court can declare a federal law unconstitutional. In 
1916, the Congress prohibited iutcr-State trade in 
goods made by child labour. This law interfered with 
industry, a matter that was within the jurisdiction of 
the States. Hence the Su])rerae Court declared the 
law passed by the Congress unconstitutional. On the 
same ground of interference with industries, the 
National Industrial Recovery .\et was^ declared un- 
constitutional in 1935. 

Such a thing is impossible in a Unitary State like 
England. The Parliament is a sovereign body. It can 
pass any law and no authority can question its 
validity. Not only that but Parliament can, by an 
amendment to the law, virtually override the deci- 
sions of the Court-s. As for example, Parliament 
enacted the Trade Disputes Act in 1906 as it did not 
approve of the judi<!ial decision in the Taff Vala Case 
(1901). It was declared in this case that the Trade 
Union as a body w'as bound to suffer for the mistakes 
of the officers of the Union in the conduct of a strike. 
Parliament thought that the Trade Union, move- 
ment will be hampered, so it passed the Act, by which 
the Trade Union was not to be hold responsible for 
the mistake of its officers. 

According to our Draft Constitution, there fliiall 
be a Supreme Court of India. It will have original 
jurisdiction in any dispute between the Government 
of India and one or more States or between the 
Government of India and any State or States on one 
side and one or more States on the other, or between 
two or more States, in so far as the dispute in- 
volves any question on which the existence or extent 
of a legal right depends. Thus, the Supreme Court will 
be, just as in the UJS.A., the custodian and guardian 
of the constitution. It can declare any law either 
passed by the Union Parliament or the State legis- 
lature null and void. The States will have, thereby, 
no fear of encroachment by the Centre upon the 
spheres specifically allotted to them, and upon those 
acts which are within their jurisdiction. 

On its appellate side, the Supreme Court shall 
conduct certain appeals. Thus, for cacample, an appeal 
may be filed to the Supreme Court from any Judgaient, 
decree or final order of a High Court if the High 
Court certifies that the case involves a substantial 
question of law as to the interpretation of the 
oonstitution. If the Court has refused to gmnt 
such a certificate, the ^prenae Court may iMf ftint 
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Special leave for similar reason. Appeals may also 
lie from the States which constitute at present 
the British Indian Provinces if the High Court certifies 
^ndnr certain circumstances, such as, when the amount 
Ibr value of the subject-matter is not lo&s than twenty 
thousand rupees. 

As ancillary functions of the Supi^me Court, the 
Supreme Court has to give its opinion if the Presi- 
dent consults it on any vital question. Similarly, it. 
has to decide au important dispute if it is referred 
to Ut. by the President. 

When it is realised that Uie Supreme Court has* 
to perform vitally important functions, it is necessary 
to understand how the Supreme Court will be 
constituted. For, ultimately much depends upon the 
liei'sons who constitute the Court. 

The Supreme Court will consist of the Chief Justice 
of India and not leas than seven judges. Judges are 
to be appointed by the Pre.'?idc*Dt after consultation 
with such of the Judges of the Supreme Court and 
High Courts in the States as may bo necessary. Tlie 
Chief Justice should be always consulted. 

The method of appointment of Judge.*? is one of 
those ticklish probloms that have puazled the political 
thinker and scientist alike. There are three different 
methods of appointing judges. They may be nominated 
by the Executive, as is the practice in most of the 
countries; or they may be elected by the Legislature as 
is done in Switzerland and U.S,S.R., or they may be 
elected directly by the people, following the method 
prey\alent in some of tbe Swiss Cantons and the State/ 
of the U.S.A. None of these methods is perfect, as thf? 
judges may tend to become subservient to the body 


that appoints or s^elccts them. Experience of all the 
countries shows that, on the whole, appointment by 
the Executive is the bes^t method, provided certain 
coudition.s are observid. la case of the syst.ein of 
election by either the Legislature or the people, 
Judges have to adopt all sorts of tactics in order to 
secure vote.?. This ineau«, the Judges have to woo 1-^“' 
political parties. That is why in the U.S.A., Britain, 
France, Canada, Australia and other countries the 
Judges are appointed by the Executive. With a view 
to making them independent and impartial, generally 
it Ls provided that Judges shall hold office “during 
good behaviour.” Our Draft OonstiUition provides 
that a Judge of the Supreme Court will hold office 
till he attains the ago of sixty-five. He cannot be 
removed unless certain procedure w followed. The 
President may pass an order of removal if an address 
supported by not less than two-thirds of the members 
present and voting has been pre.sented to him by both 
the Houses of Parliament, desiring the removal of a 
Judge on the ground of either misbehaviour or in- 
capacity. In ofher words, it means that he will hold 
office during good behaviour, unless incapacity is 
proved. Even on this ground, the Parliament has to 
secure a majority by two-thirds. That means a few 
dissatisfied members cannot remove a Judge unless 
there is a strong proof of his misbehaviour or in- 
capacity. Under these provisions, his position is quite 
independent. Not only that but his salary, allowanctiS 
and rights in respect of leave as well as pension shall 
not be varied to his disadvantage, after having been 
fixed up by I he Parliament at the time of hi.s 
appointment. 
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THE INDO-miSH PARALLEL 

A Study in Dominion Status 

By Pbof. J. sen, ji.a. (Oxon) 


Thb description of the British Empire as a Common- 
wealth of Nationa or Free States has an air of smug* 
XJiess about it. It suggests uniformity witaout variatioix 
and a pattern of freedom for all. This association htus 
(^umged so rapidly in meaning and content during the 
last century that to fit it into a phrase or a formula 
would be to deny its very richness and vitality. We 
have travelled a long way since Durham’s time. 
Canada and Australia led the way and ^uth Africa 
joined the procession, the entry of the Irish free State 
gave the first touch of colour and quickened the Pace, 
and today more have joined up, lAdia, Pbkistan and 
Ceylon. There was a time when members on the march 
looked to Canada for leadership and inspiration, for a 
time the Union of South Africa forged ahead and left 
others behind, and now India is eatching up with the 
xiest and going full steesn ahead* 


In pj)iip of variatioua the Iriyh struggle in many 
ways has supplied the inspiration, the technique and 
of the Indian independence movement. The sign- 
posts on the Irish eoad to freedom arc clear to all 
dtudcTits of Empire politics, — -the Irish awakening of 
the eighteenth century after age-long oppression, ex- 
ploitation and domination by the Anglo-Scottish 
Protestant settlers, the spacious days of Grattan, the’ 
Anglo-Irish Union, the Repeal movement, Home Rule 
agitation, the death of Home Rule, Sinn Fein and Civil 
War, the birth of the Irish Republic, partition and 
dominion status, and the removal one by one of cH 
symbols of asswAtioA with the Ckown and th^ 
Commonwealth. But this is perhaps an over- 
simplification of Anglo-Irish relations and of the Irish 
revolution. Irish temperament and emotion, the Irish 
sense of nation^^AOfl. dibt to il^anoe nnd 
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{continental political ihouglit and hor devotion to a 
rigid doctrine of freedom or independence are somo of 
tile charactenstie features of the struggle distinguish- 
ing it from the simple dem.ind of the elder Dominions 
for equality and sovereignty. Ireland has nut gone thi* 
way of Canada or Australia. She has attained dominion 
not in the usual constitutional or ovolutionarj' 
rnaniier, but through armed resistance and revolution ; 
though enjoying dominion sovereignty she ha.s refused 
to “come into” the Empire or Commonwcallh ; though 
aieeding to the Statute of Westminster .she has not 
accepted hor associ.ntion with the* Ouwn and (^irnnion- 
wealth as “Free” and unfettered and has dogmatically 
stood iisido when other Dominions have freely admit lt*d 
their loyaltv and obligation^ to the British ('rown ; 
while the British Dominion-., on tin* whole. huv<‘ been 
off-shoots of tlu' British nt 'c. infs-engors and outiio^'i'- 
of British iMilturc' and i)Ower, Indand, a C5aelic nation, 
has herself been a mother and nursery of nations, a 
giver of ('migrants, develojiing Ik'j* own Gaolir* culture 
and guarding it against the eonlaiiiination of British 
culture which is u foreign culture 

The true starting point of the lri*<h struggle is the 
Kastcr W(‘ek Rebellion of 1910. Tlu' const itiitioual 
iru'ihod, an esseutinlly British method, of solving tin' 
Anglo-Irish dispute was given up, tlu' ideal of Home 
Rule under the British Crown was abandoned, the 
Knglish dKXdrine of comproniise was rejected, and 
Ireland (piickU lussinilliited tlu' rigid, doctrinaire attd 
absolute political Iheonea of the continent. The ideal 
beliind the Revolution of 1916 was that of Rousseau, 
not that of Locke or Burke, the theor>- of natunl 
rights, not tlie evolutionary doctrine of the British 
]»hilosophers. 'Hw m(,»ti of 1916 w'en; a few inteJIectuaLs, 
but they forced the pace of the Irish struggle and 
opened befon^ the Irish people the vision of complete 
and absolute freedom. The martyrs of 1910 kindled Bie 
fire, and out of its ashes was created the ideal, the 
catchword, the dream of a Republic, sovereign and 
independent Patrick Pearw*. one of the leaders of the 
Faster Week Rebellion, wrote as follows some time 
bf'fore his execution ; 

“1 make the contention that the national 
demand of Ireland is fixed and determined, that 
demand has been made by c^'e^v generation, that 
we of thi.'^ generation receive Jt a.s a ♦trust from owr 
f.alhers, that wc are bound by it. that w’e have not 
the right to alter it or to abati- it by one jot or 
tittle . . Ireland’^ historic claim is for separation. 

Ireland has outhurisc'd no man to abate that 
claim. 

Kv(?n whim the- rebellion collapsed and Ireland 
descended from her dream to the hard reality of the 
Anglo-Irish treaty, Brskine Childers, in u speech befof® 
the constituent assembly, questioned whether “this 
assembly shall, or even can, surrender its own iu- 
dojicndence,” and he reinforced his argument by 

t of BritUh Conim*tnuf«tUik‘^Th^ Problom. of 

(fiMtUttU lotrrnttioiHil y. 99. 


Roueiseairs doctrine of the purity of the “general will,” 
The surrender of national independence was an in- 
justice. Even if the community willed this fiiurrender, 
it<'( will was no longer pure." 

The Treaty of 1921 marks the anti-climax vn 
Ireland’s struggle. British pc^rsuasion and genius for 
compromise won the? battle. Ireland crossed from 
revolution to constitutionalism, descended from dream 
to reality, from full and unfettered freedom to Domi- 
nion Status, and bowed down to partition, waiving for 
the moment the ideal uf an undivided state. Since 1921. 
the one thread running through all the Anglo-Irish 
controversies has been the unnoticed but nevertheless 
growing triumph of tlie Britisli constitutional technique 
over the dying doctrine* of the Easter week proclama- 
tion and of the First Irish Dail setting up a united, 
Sovereign and independent Irish republie. Griffith, 
Collins and Cosgrave .^iiccujmbed to British blandi^h- 
mcmis. So did De Vah'ra on assuming office in 1932. 
Political reality killed political romance. A new fact, 
the imjierfect Estate, killed the old dream of establishing 
here and now the perfect Irish (Virnmon wealth When 
Griffith and others of the Irish delegation d(^fended t.he 
treaty of 1921 by saying that they had aceeptc^d “fn'e- 
dom to achieve* fr(*edoin,” tlu*'’ surrendered for e^(*^ 
the Irit^h brand of freedom which W’as full and char for 
the British variety which in the event ha^j proved 
be a snare. From 1932 onwards De Valera, jiroiosu g 
his Httaehment to the Irish Ri'volutiouary doctnne oi 
1916-19 and n'lnoviiig one by oiu all the wmbo). e.i 
Irish uswoointion with tlie British Crown and Coruiiion- 
wealth, ha.s nevertheless yielded to the gentle pretiiiiu* 
of the British parliamentary method and of British 
culture ; and Ireland today, wliatcver internal and 
symbolic freedom she ha.s won. n*main.s, where she wa-s 
a quarter century ago. u British Dominion, although 
Eire’s constitution does not admit it. and a state ^Ht 
in two. “Ireland had moved too rapidly to frt'edom to 
be certain where its essence lay.”* 

A synoptic survey of the Irish and Indian ttruggles 
for frrdom, of the growing and fading emotions on 
both sides, of rising and falling fortunes, and of the 
final scenes in the developing tragedy would not only 
reveal numerous points in common bttt also some 
characteristic deviations. India, like Ireland and unlike 
other dominions, began as a conquered and subjugated 
race. The English conquf^st meant strong and unified 
Government no doubt, as in Ireland, but it also began 
a long trail of oppression, exploitation and domination 
of an ancient and wholly different people by the ruling 
race. Poverty and degradation, the twin evite of foreign 
domination, had the same corroding effect on the 
Indian and Irish mind, and Macaulay’s malicious des- 
cription of the Indian character has its parallel in Dean 
Swift’s healthy castigation of Ireland in the early 

2 Mauenrii ; 7Jkc IritA Froo Suit : It* Cwornmout md PoUuct, 
pp. 48-4, ^ 
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taghteenth century aa "thw land of slavcM where all are • 
fools and all are knaves/’* 

And yet this misery and dogrndiilioiL generaitHl 
lands a strong naliomilisin imi)atient of alien rule 
and exploitation, and a oulturMl renaissance which sup- 
plied the vital spark to the revolutionary struggle thal 
followed. De;:ii Swift, in his Drapiers Letterft, wrote as 
follows : 

“1 have looked over all I he Englidi and Irisii 
KlalulOH without finding any law that makes Ireland 
■depend upon England, any more than England d- e.> 
upon Ireland/’ 

Addressing his ow^n i>eoide he says : 

“By the Laws of Ood, of Nature, and of your 
country, you are, and ought to he, ns frcjo a pc'Ople 
as your bn'thren in England/* 

This was the .'<ign of Insli aw'akeiiing. For 

nhout two erntuiies from thal day to the growth ol 
Sinn Finn under GrifFith’s leadewhip Ireland developed 
fan.Mtical nationalism opposed to British political and 
economic expioilation The Drapicr's Letters in their 
historical context are a pa.s.sioiiute protest against 
economic expioilation and a plea for Irisli sedf- 
snffioienoy From t'conoinic self-siiflicicncy to political 
lieedom was an easy step, and nineteenth century Irish 
liistory is a record of growing political nationalism, 
unforced hy a cultural n'vival with its centre and 
nu.'e of inspiration in th(i Gaelic League. The Indian 
•i niggle has been woven in the same pattern as the 
sh. It began as a struggle for “Swadeshi” and 
med into a campaign for “Swaraj,” reinforced bv a 
ural reniiisHauce, deeper and more widespread than 
Irish moviunenl. India not only became a nation 
the political sense, she b<!gan a discovery of hi‘r 
..io»'»'oua past uud staited a literary revival which has 
prf>.inc.ed vastly more momentous results than the 
liisii Gaelie movemetil. Notwithstanding her deep 
divisions in the past, flamboyantly exposed by her 
critics, and her communal and sectional differences in 
the present, India as a political and cultural unit has 
been taken for granted, and all revolutionary move- 
menta and plans for const ilntional refoim have st»arti d 
with the 7 /remise of Indian unity. In Ireland, I he 
Home Rule agitation down to 1914, also stood on thi* 
unassailable foundation of an indivisible state. The 
breach between the north and the south, between 
Protestant Unionists and Catholic nationalists w'ah .vet 
to come. Aa Bernard Shaw put it in his cLaracterislic. 
and pungent manner : 

am: a genuine, typical Irishman of the 
Danish, Norman, Cromwellian and Scotch invasions- 
I am violently and arrogantly Protestant by family 
tradition, but let no English Government therefore 
eount on my allegiance. I am Englisli enough to be 
en inveterate Republican and Home Roler.”® 

The present century began for both Ireland and 
India on a note of robust optimism followed by die- 

^4 JoMthta Swift r tkt Drapkr^s 
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illusion and discord. Home Rule for all Ireland was all 
but achieved in 1914. party differtmees were buried and 
Ireland as one unit stood by England in her hour of 
trial, 'fhe .4uglo-lri>h proble^m oanie so near a complete 
and final .solution that. Sir Edwanl Gn^y, British 
Foreign Secretary, declared on the eve of the war that 
“Ireland wa.s the one bnglil sjiot.” But bthind this 
■'brightness” workt'd tiie dark Hegelian dialertic.s. Home 
Rule for all Ireland geiioratj-d the Ulster separatist 
movement, and the agonifcing procesA:? ended in the 
partition of Ireland sind t.he acctiptancc of Dominion 
Stntu.s by the Irish Free State. In India, the optimism 
and the emotion creab'd by the Russo-tTapanese war 
were arrested by the P.artition of Beng.Hl, the .seed.s of 
disunion wire sown and the first .steps Were taken 
towards u divided India by the sc^parate electorate 
.sv.«fein of the Morley-Minto scheme. 

TJie Indo-Irish ii.irallel is (do>er from the second 
and third dtcacJes. In 1921. Ireland crossed from revo- 
lution to constitutionalism and England began hor 
conquest of the Irish mind by the liberal and imrlia- 
nieiitnry method. In India, in 1919. the British Govern- 
ment took the im'vocable stei> of intr<iducing the 
Briti-sh tyi>e of parliamentary deiiiocra-cy which began 
a subtle penetration of the Indian mind, and has been 
working like a ferment in Indian politic.^ from that day 
to this. Since then the broad fjict in the Indo-Irish 
parallel ha.s been the growing urge towards an annul- 
ment or avoidance of partition. In Ireland, the 
•Constituent Act of 1922 built on the foundation of 
‘freedom to achieve freedom.” 0n(» by one the symbols 
of association with the Commonwealth were rejected. 
Ireland did r-ot for a iiicnKmt surrender her ideal of a 
.'■iov ereigu ami independent republic, and tlie ExU»rnal 
Relations A(.t and the revised constitution of 1937 
undcrlini^d tliis idenl. But the major premiss in De 
Vsdera'.s programme has been the ending of partition. 
Force had failed to maintain Irish Unity during the 
ciitical yc'Jirs 1914-19, now* the British parliamentary 
and persuasive method was tried, t lie doses of ‘freedom’ 
lidminl^tered to the Irish Free State, the rejection of 
all form.H of violence :ind even the declaration of the 
Irish Republican Army a« an illegal organisation (1936) 
were all meant to serve the major aim of Irish politics, 
n reunion of the two Jrelands. De Valera thought that 
‘liberation’ wa.s almo.st achieved and Ik' was heading 
towards ‘unification/ But fifteen vears of Fianna Fail 
administration failed to t achieve either liberation or 
unification. Ireland is still far from the 1016 ideal of 
freedom. She is «ftill a member of the C^ommonwealth 
whether she admits it 'or not, and the prospect of ’•' 
tnion of all Ireland is still a mirage in Irish politics. 

India started under bi^tter auspices than Ireland. 
Ireland was out to unsettle a settled fact, India tried 
her best to avoid a split. Ireland created a doctrine of 
freedom and wrecked the unity of the State, India 
refused to define freedom and tried to save both free, 
dom and unity. The movement for freedom and unity 
raced together. T%is explains the twin ideals of Gon» 
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g»BS— united India and Swaraj. In achieving this, the 
path of negation and armed resistance was given up, 
violence was eschewed, in place of a rigid doctrine of 
independenuo a more viable doctrine of freedom was 
formulated and all major political parties agreed to 
tread the path of negotiation and parliamentary or 
constitutional technique. This has been the one thread 
running through the tangled skein of Indian politics. 
Whether India learnt by Irish experience is a matter 
of conjecture. As it is, India escaped the Irish “Peace 
by Ordeal,” deliberately and with eyes open she chose 
the constitutional path, .she tried to devise a Govern- 
ment for all, “a Governuicnti iliat divides us least,” 
and trimmed lier ideal to f>nit the prevailing trend of 
politics in order to jircvcnt u repetition of the Irish 
disaster of 1916-19. 

And yel India today, like Ireland, sUmds divided. 
The subtle j'ersiiasivo and eonhlitutional devioe has 
failed to kee]i India togtd.her. (^.ommunal agi'cements 
or pacts, ])rapasflls for an Indian federation, the 
Cabinet Mission plan — these and otlu'r palliatives not 
only failed to arrest but even heli)ed the rujiture that 
was growing within ilie body politic. In theory or strict 
law, the unity of both Ireland and India has been 
consistently admitted. Apart from the device of Home' 
liule wliich in essence was Home Kule for all Ireland, 
the GovernnuiUt <»f Ireland Act of 1920, which was an 
official reeognMinn of the two-nation tlnjoiy was givou 
the appearance of an all-Ireland solution, the Anglo- 
Irish tnjaty of 1921 was of the same pattern, the 
(- ■onstituont A cl of 1922, y.s the preamble shows®, built 
on the same foundation, and it whs as late as 1924 that 
a Houndary Conunission created a 'separate State of 
Northern In'land which was finally given de fucio 
though not de jure rcoogiiitioii . by the new Irish 
Constitution of 1937. In India, beginning from the 
ff'dcral scheme of 1935. ail solutions have had the 
appearance of all-India solutions. Tho Cabinet Mission 
plan had that one merit, if no other. Even tlie Mount- 
batten plan of June 3, 1947, was a plan for all India, 
Rut. beliind this fac.idc of Indian unity worked the 
western democratic process. Congress, treading the 
constitutional path, had to admit the logic of consti- 
tutionalism. Self-determination, again a weistern doc- 
trine, followed logically from the democratic notion. 
De Valera and others had argued that if the British 
would only eonsent to *staud aside*, the Irishmen of 
Niorth and South would settle their diiScrences on the 
principle of Government l)y consent.' But Uie North- 
erners did not ^consent* to the British 'standing aside,* 
India also walked into the snare of logic. Self- 
determination, logically pursued, tore the veil of the 
MountibatLen plan and India accepted partition. But 
tiiincaicd India is still called 'India* which is no more 
a rmlity but a legal fiction. 

Unity has been sacrificed, what of status 7 Ireland 
began with a clear-cut doctrine of ixMlep,ende&oe and 

S Leo Kohn t CciutitutiM tk§ M$k fr§« SnUe^ p. 


ended with dominion status, India has never formu- 
lated a doctrine and is trying to diseover her rightful 
place in the comity of nations. That there are rirics 
doctrines is clear from the Irish case. The one part c 
the British Empire which has completely separated 
itself from the Empire is the United States. Lecky*s 
vivid and eloquent description'’ testifies to the absence 
of any doctrine behind the American revolution. 
There was no fog in the American mind. The rapid 
march of events led the colonists forward and it was 
an English revolutionary, Thomas Paine, who in an 
anonymous pamphlet with tlic significant title 
‘‘Commouseiise” for the first time pointed to the esta- 
blishment of an Independent American Republic? as the 
only solution. India, ^ splendidly eqiiii^ped for an 
independent nole, has failed to give her ideal of 
independence a concrete shape. Much more than any 
other part of the Empire, much more than Ireland, 
India has been a mother and nursery of nations^ not 
only developing tho highe.st type of culture but even 
c.arrying that ciilturo far and wide and creating a 
cultural empire of her own. This cultui'o has penetrated 
not only the student, the scholai and the common man, 
it lias even run through tho gamut of Indian politics. 
When Pandit Nehru holds the Asian Relations Con- 
ference or writes the Discovery o] India, ho not o^ly 
tries to interpret the beauty and majesty of India's 
past, the variety and unity of India's culture and her 
claim to Asian leadership, he also indicates India's 
•stature among the nations of today. But whatever 
height India may have attained in metaphysical 
8|)cculations she has produced no political philosophy. 
Her ancient treatises on politics, like those of Kautilya 
and Mann, arc positive and practical, not ^eculative 
in the western sense. While India has taken the road 
to freedom she has no clear-cut definitions for freedom 
or sovereignty or independence. The doctrinaire free- 
dom of the Irish republicans may have cost the Irish 
people the freedom of their dream, but an imprecise 
freedom such as India has been trying to achieve has 
been leading her to e culrdesac. After toying with 
dominion status, Congress, at its Tripuri session, 
declared independence to be the goal, and the Inde- 
pendence Day Pledge declared that India must sever 
the Bricisb connexion and attain Puma Swaraj, llie 
goal is stated but not defined. Two years later 
(August 8, 1942), the A.-I. C. C. passed the “Quit 
India’* resolution and demanded independence. But in- 
dependence was not given a precise oonteut. Indepen- 
dence meant the withdrawal of British power. It 
emphasised India’s self-determination to determine her 
own constitution. It laid down no doctrine, clearly it 
did not envisage separation^ from the Commonwealth. 
The Draft Constitution of India (Fdl>ruai 7 , 1948) is a 
thoroughly practical document with no positive 
reference to the people as the source of all power as in 

7. Leeky*« RUtory of Engind im tU Century, VoL IV. 
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Httiole 2, of the Irish Constituent Act. There is nothing 
in the form of Oath to indicate India's Status,® and 
the Objectives Resoluuon of the Constituent Assembly, 
declaring India to be “a Sovereign Independent Repub- 
uc” is replaced by one declaring it to be a “Sovereign 
Democratic Republic/**® a significant departure which 
has raised more problems than it has solved. “There irf 
nothing much in a naine,” tlie l*reaiiible declares, and 
there is no doubt that word-> have lo!>t iheiv old mean- 
ings uow-a-Jays. Tbe Austiniau llioory uf sovcrtiguty 
and the gloss of Sir IL'nry Maine are no more appli- 
cable to tlie fast-chiinging and ijolitics of today* 

FrcM'dnnj, so\ ereignty, indi*i)eudencc* are used promis- 
cuously. Eire is a ‘so\or<.igu and irulependeiit republic 
according to the const hut ion of 1037 ; Iraq obtained 
sovoroigii and indepoiuhnl statiw in 1032, Kgyi't 
became sovereign and independent in 1936, the Union 
of South Africa assert I’d its status as a aovoreign and 
independent state by the SlaliLs oi Union Act and the 
Executive Functions and .SiaN Act of 1034. Obviously 
these words arc now mere clirhes and have lost their 
old values like a hat which has lost its shape bccaiisi^ 
everybody wears it. 

That India, after AugiiNt 15, 1047, Icus beconu* 
independimt, comiiletely iiKh'iK'iidriit, is being pro- 
claimed, and w'ith a ring of sincerity w'hieh is beyond 
all doubt, by all rf‘S])unsible leaders. And yet India i« 
a Dominion, at any rate for the luesent, not like Uh' 
Irish Free Stale wliicli aeeei>led Uoiuiuiou Status under 
piossure fnem Lloyd Gt'orge who threatened Ireland « 
with “immediate and tornblo war” Imt of her t»wn 
free will.'' In normal ti.iu'.s then' i.s nothing lo 
and eV(‘ry thing to gain from Dominion Status as it is 
today. Bui a dominion is imt to tlu’ severest, and mo.st 
practical test at a time of growing iulcrnatioual ten- 
sion. Foreign relations and foreign ])o]iey .become 
more vital than internal .sovereignly. Freedom of aclitm 
in theory has to bo put into practice, and a Dominirin 
has to make up its mind without re.straint or cmbarra.'vS- 
ment. And this becoinos clearly impossible, however 
slender the tie and whatever the treaty with Britain 

9 Draft Constitution of india. Schedule III, p. 166, 

lU Draft Constitution of India, Prp«niblr. 

11 After the Cabinet Miiwlon proposal! and be'ore tho Mount' 
bntten pUn, Since lla(lbakri«hnau, •poahniit on the ol)jcGtivea teioluu**n 
in tho CoTittitunit Antombly frankly stated bis objection to Doroinnm 
Status (A. C. Banerjce : Cunstiiuent issrmbly of India, p. 300 j. Sut 
Pandit Nehru's speeches clouded the issue (A. C. Banorjon : Ibid, 
pp. 119. 194.5, 200. 300). 


or members of the Commonwealth. Independence 
granted by an Act of the British Parliament is 
secondary independence, and Britain legitimately 
expects some quid pro quo and genuine support from 
every dominion in her hour of trial. 

Sir Alfred Zimmern, talking of the British Empife 
after the first World War, described it as “an entente”."* 
His purpose was to emphabise tiie predominantly non- 
British character of tho Einiurc and tho looseness of 
the tie. But in the. context of liistory an “entente” has 
a sense more significant and vital than that. When on 
the eve of the war an Entente Cordiale was formed 
with France or a “tripli! entente” with France and 
llu.ssia, Britain empliasiscd rather the obligations ot 
irionibors than their freedom of action in view of the 
impending war with Germany. India ia a Dominion, 
a non-British Dominion bound by no ties of race, 
religion or culture with the British Units of the 
Goinmonwenltli, and yet the obligation rests on her of 
iK'lping Britain during tho coming crisis. That Britain 
too is anxious about it w evident from the outspoken 
speech of Admiral Taylor in the Hou&e ot Commons® 
on March 8 last in which he cxpreast‘d his concern that 
owing to the ef^ablisliment of the new dominioii.s, 
different from Canada, South Africa and Australia 
“who arc our kith and kin/' Britain might not have 
naval bases in the Indian Ocean in view of the poa4- 
bility of a third world war. 

The forthcoming session of the Con.-'^tituent Asaom- 
bly will imiicuto India's final choice. In the making ol 
that choice a great deal will d(‘pt‘iul upon the 
]>sychologic!i] factor of the moment. Years ago, Subhas 
(!h:uidrn Bose, in his hook, 7'//c Indian had 

indieati'd in the ph^ine.st lemis where India's destiny 
really lay. lie had argued ch’arlv against Dominion 
Status and in favour of the fulle.st independence. 
TIhtc was a sting in Anglo-Indian relations in wdiich 
tin* piTj^eiil generation, in the traditional Indian spirit 
of tolerance and forgiveiie^s, may forget, or may Mot. 
Whatever the decision, let it he frank and clear. If 
Indiia chooses to come out of th(‘ Commonwealth, no 
one is going to prevent it. If, on the other hand, she 
elects to remain a Dominion, the moral as well as the 
legal obligations of a Dominion should be frankly 
api'recinfed and fulfiBcd. 

12 Sir Alfred Ziminrrti : Tho Third British Emfiira, pp. 44-.5. 

* naportrd in tho Stata^man, Dak Edition, March 12, 19411. 
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The first question which logically arises, is, what is the 
position of the present juoiciary ? Next, what is its 
historical background? What changes from time to 
time came over the judiciary from the time the East 
India Company and later on the British Crown appeared 
on the stage ? What is the constitution of the present 
courts in India with reference to appeals to the Privy 
Council? What is the position of the Judiciary in 
other countries ? These are more or leas allied ques^- 
tions which follow one after the other. The Judiciary 
in lindia for the last two hundred or three hundred 
years was not altogether free from executive inter- 
ference. These are relevant enquiries for a proper 
apjireciation of my suggestions as to what shape the 
future Indian judiciary may or should take. At the same 
time we cannot altogether overlook technicalities mixed 
up with the subject under investigation. 

Now I corner straight to a brief historical retros- 
pect. From 1600 to 1765, the East India Comipany were 
primarily traders. The constitution and privileges of 
tlie Company were defined by Elisabeth's famous 
Charter of 31st December, 1600. 

In 1615 the necessary authority was giv(?n to the Com- 
pany by grant of James I, who had renewed Elisabeth's * 
Charter and made it perpetual by the Charter of 1600. 
But the first provision for the exorcise of judicial 
powers by the East India Company was made by 
Charles II in 1661. 

The transition of the Company from a trading 
association to a territorial sovereign invest, ed with 
powers of Civil and Military Government proceeded a 
step further when by Charter of 1668 Charles II trans- 
ferred the Island of Bombay to the Company. The 
Company was authorised to make laws and ordinances 
for the good government and administration of justice 
of the Port and Island and of the inhabitants thereof 
and also to exercise authority through its Governors 
and oilier officers. The privileges of the Company 
were renewed and confirmed by James TI's Charter in 
1686. James II conferred upon the Company the power 
of establishing a municipality to authorise the Mayor 
and Aldermen to become a Court of Record with power 
to try civil and cnmmal causes. To cut a long story 
short, in 1726 a Royal Charter was granted cstabliA- 
ing or reconstituting municipalities at Madras, Bombay 
and Calcutta and the Mayor's court was invested with 
civil jurisdiction. Provision was made for a regular 
system of appeal from this Court to the Governor and 
Council and thence to King in Council. Authority 
was given to the Governor and Councils of thete 
settlements to make bylawi.and ordinances which had 
to be confirmed by the Gourt of Direeionr. Accord^ 
to some Judicial authorities, ths EngliA criminil law 


was introduced at the Presidency towns of India by the 
Charter of 1726. 

From 1767 to 1786, came British Parliamentary 
intervention. The establishment of the Company's 
territorial sovereignty in Bengal, Bihar and Orissa was 
a direct prelude to Parliamentaiy inten'ention in its 
affairs. In 1769, a new agreement was made by Parlia- 
ment with the Company for five years. 

On the 26th of March 1774«, by a Charter was 
established the Supreme Court of Judicature in Bengal 
and which was a Court of Record. This Court consisted 
of a Chief Justice and three Puisne Justices. By 
Clause 3, they were appointed by the King under the 
Royal Seal and they held office during the King's 
pleasure. By Clause 4 they were Justices of the Peace 
and Coroners in Bengal, Bihar and Orissa and were 
given such authority as the Justices of the Kiiig’s 
Bench in England. Sir Elija impey was its first Chief 
Justice. Within three years after the Queen's Pro- 
clamation were enacted the Civil Procedure Code, the 
Criminal Procedure Code and almost immediately there- 
after the Indian Penal Code. They applied to the 
whole Indian Empire and all Courts were governed by 
the procedure therein laid down except the Supreme 
Courts established by Royal Charter. Along with the 
passing of these Codes one uniform system of adminis- 
tration for justice was adopted. 

The next step was the abolition of the Supreme 
Courts in the three presidency towns and to constitute 
in each presidency town a High Court of Judicature 
which would be supreme over all the Courts both 
the presidency towns and in the mofussil. 

On the 6th of August 1861, an Act was passed 
whereby the Crown was empowered to establish, by 
Letters Patent, a High Court of Judicature for Bengal 
and, by similar Letters Patents, High Courts at Madras 
and Bombay and to abolish the Supreme Gourt and 
the Sadar Dewany and Sadar Nizamut Adawluts. It 
is not my purpose to analyse or examine the different 
provisions of the I^etters Patents which speak for them- 
selves. The next statute which bears on the subject is 
the Government of India Act of 1035. 1 shall deal with 
it later. On the 25th of December 1800, a Supreme 
Court at Madras was established by a Royal Charter. 
On the 8th December 1823, was constituted a Supreme 
Court at Bombay fay another Charter. It is impossible 
to go into details within a short compass nor is 
it necessary for this purpose. The history of the 
Judicial institution in tJie mofussil and of the Sadar 
Dewany and Sadgr Nisamut Adawluts which existed at 
the same time as the Courts of the presidency toiisns 
will be found fully disouased m Morley, Cowell and 
other similar works, * 

With figiid to the laifg admitustered, the Coiir^ 
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established by the Crown and Parliament for the unosi 
part applied English law both civil and criminal ; 
exceptions were made in favour of Hindus and Moha- 

S idana, that in suits against parties of either of those 
igions, by whomsoever they might be brought, 
whether by Europeans or Natives of the soil, the law 
of the defendant should prevail. Their proceedings 
were also governed by the English law of procedure 
until 1834, they for the most part were amenable to 
the legislative authority of Parliament and to such 
regulations of Government as the Supreme Courts 
might choose to acknowledge and register. 

The Mofussil Courts, on the other hand, had 
nothing to do with English law but were amenable in 
all respects to the regulations of Government or where 
no regulations wore applicable, were directed to proceed 
according to justice, equity and good conscience; that 
is to say, in cases for which no law was provided the 
Judges were authorised to use the best discretion they 
poascssrd. There was no law of contract, no law of 
succession, no law of transfer, no territorial law, no 
law of evidence, no law of administration of deceasc'd 
estates, barring Hindu and Mohammedan law. The 
wide field from which all specific law was absent, was 
gradually reclaimed and brought within the limits of 
civilization. The process was veiy slow and until the 
establishment of the Indian Law Commission, the 
Imperial Legislature in 1834 could hardly be said even 
to have started work. The procedure of those courts 
was such as was from time to time prescribed by the 
Regulations, which by the constant process of repeal 
and amendment gave a very uncertain and obscure 
expression to the rules which they provided. 

To cut the long history' short, the abolition of the 
East India Company, the assumption of direct respon- 
sibility of Government by the English Crown and the 
consolidation of the Indian Empire under the Queen 
in 1858 — ^all these tended to amalgamate the rival acts 
of judicial institutions and bridge over the wide gulf 
separating the laws they administered and the proce- 
dure they observed. A uniform criminal law, a uniform 
system of Courts, of procedure, civil and criminal, 
equal liability to the jurisdiction with due regard for 
exclusive rights to personal laws based upon religion 
were required as a basis upon which to found a just 
and impartial administration. 

n 

Here I touch upon briefly some aspects of com- 
parative jurisprudence and give only the barest outline 
of the French, the American and Russian systems of 
Judiciary and refer in passing to the Domdnion 
Constitutions of Canada, Australia and South Africa. 

In France, the iudiciaiy waa called the noblesse de 
robe. Judges were appointed by the Minister of Justice. 
A Judge cannot be removed except with the consent 
of the Court de Cassation, the highest Court of appeal. 

Between 1S79 and 18^ by a process of purification 
(E*]^tion> Judges whose lo^ty to the Republic was 
aulpeeted, were removed. La America, On the otba)* 


hand, the Judiciary is independent of the Legislature 
and the Executive. The Judiciary has to interpret any 
legislative enactment and any question which arises as 
to the contravention of the constitution. 

Federal Judges are appointed by the President 
with the consent of the Senate and they hold office for 
life removable by impeachment. State Judges, on the 
other hand, are elected by the citizens except in seven 
States where they arc appointed by the Governor. 

In all the States, except in two. Judges are ap- 
po-inted for life and their terms of office vary from 2 
to 21 years, the average being 8 or 10 yeart<. The 
average salary of a State Judge is about £1,200 a year 
while in New York it is £3,500 a year. 

Now, to refer to the Dominions, Canada is 
organised under one form of federation and Australia 
under another. South Africa prefers n union to a 
federation. The reason for this lies in their past history. 
I refer to the British North America Act of 1867, to 
the Commonwealth Act of 1900 and to the Union of 
South Africa Act of 1909 for a i)roper understanding 
of the constitutions of the Dominions and their judi- 
ciary and I also refer to Egorion’a book Federations 
and Unions in the British Empire. As regards the 
system of the British judiciary, I invite the reader's 
attention to Maitland's Constitutional History of 
England and Jenning's Law and Constitution. 

Contrast all these with the picture of Soviet Russia 
and see how the Soviet mind and thoughts, their entire 
•outlook have been revolutionized in an incredibly 
short time. There exists much ignorance or misconcep- 
tion of the Soviet attitude. The Soviet constitution 
adopted in 1936 and now in force is, in fact, the third 
form in which Soviet democracy has expressed itself. 

What is true democracy ? Soviet ^ Russia best 
answers the test laid dowm by Abraham Lincoln, 
namely, Government of the people by the people and 
for the people. In Soviet Russia, the vast masses of 
people enter into the administration. In other Western 
countries or even in America, only the elected repre- 
sentatives of the people do so partially. The concept 
of democracy permeates ‘people's justice' in Soviet 
Russia. In the words of Lenin, every single citizen must 
takf> part in the Courts and in the country's adminis- 
tration. It is a task of gigantic difficulty. 

There are now 27,600 People's Courts in the Soviet 
Union, one Court to every 6,000 inhabitants. Above 
these Courts are the Regional Courts and above them 
again is the Supreme Court of each republic. And the 
ultimate judicial tribunal in the land is the Supreme 
Court of U.S.S.R. The Regional and Supreme Courts 
have both appellate and original jurisdiction over 
important cases. Tlie Supreme Court of UBB.R. tries 
criminal cases of exceptional importance, such as those 
involving even a member of the Central Executive 
Committee. It. also tries disputes between constituent 
republics. There are also courts called “Comrades 
Courts'* which exist in every factory and block of 
teachtngs. 
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I shotild likr to sfrosM tho fact that the Soviet 
attitude towardtj Courts of Justice is that .they exer- 
cise an educative influence on those sections of the 
population which still la^ bcliind. As Lenin said, 
^Courts arc a means of education for discipline.' The 
Court is not bound by any formal rules of evidence. 

’ m 

Next 1 come to the question as to what is the 
position of the Indian judiciary under the Government 
of India Act of 1935. 1 leave out the consideration of 
the prior Act of 1919 because the present Act of 1935 
and not its predecessor may have sonic bearing on the 
question as to what hs likely to bo or should be the 
l>osition of the judiciary in the- new coiistitulion. 
Sections 200 to 204 of the Constitution Act of 1035 
deal with tluj establishment of Courts, appointment, re- 
moval and salaries of JudgejS of the Federal Court. Tlie 
jurisdiction of the Federal Court i^ also dealt with in 
Sections 204 and 205. All those provisions will of noces- 
Bity he repealed and my suggnslioii is that the 
appointment of Judges under the new constitution 
should be from the Bar ; they slioiild bo persons best 
fitted by their loaruing and eminence as lawyers and 
jurists to be Judges of the Supre rio Court of free and 
independent India. They should be i<ersuns above party 
I'olities and not aligned to any particular group. My next 
suggestion is that Judges should not bt* removed at the 
will and pleasun^ of the majority of elected legislature 
of the uiuoii, but may be removed from his office on 
the ground of inisbeliaviour or of infirmity of mind or* 
body, if the Supreme Court on reference being made 
by tho member in charge of law come to the con- 
clusion thal the particular Judge slrjuld on any ?'Uch 
ground be removed. 

Next .as to jurisdiction At present the Fetleral 
C'ourt's jurisdiction is confirmed to disputes between 
units of the federation or bpt\>eeu the federation and 
any of the units. 

The Federal Court has no autboiity to entertain 
suits brought by a citizen even with the consent of the 
Federal Court. 

Section 213 of the Government of India Act, 1935, 
deals with appeals to the Federal Court from High 
Court in British India. 

Section 205 will obviously j)o enlarged and will 
include any ground on which a person could have 
appealed to the Privy Council whether as of right or 
after a certificate had bc^cn granted by the High Court. 

Under the existing Constitution Act, the Federal 
Court is assigned four kinds of jurisdiction : 

(1) Original Jurisdiction in disputes betwi'on the 
federal units or between the federation and 
any of federal unit^. 

This jurisdiction is wider whfjre the dispute 
relates lo provinces or the federation or any 
of the? provinces. 

(2) Appellate jurisdiction in relation to appeals 
from the High Courts in British India and 
Federal 8tatc«. 

(3) Advisory* jurisdiction under which a question 


of law may be referred to by the Governor- 
General fer opinion and report. 

(4) Fourthly, the federal legislature is empowered 
to extend the appellate jurisdiction of the 
Court so as to hear appeals in civil cascvs frojft 
the High Courts in British India. 

Tho subject under the law head is an iiidisi)ensable 
feature of any autonomous constitution bast'd on the 
U.S.A. or on tho Dominion model. 

Next comes the Indian Independence Act of 1947. 
It i.s enough for our jiresont purposes to note that this 
Act lea\e.s the jupsenl Indian Judiciary the same as 
under the 1935 constitution. 

Even ap.art from that, it ia ncci'-ssary that the law of 
All-India application, t.y., IhoK* made by the Central 
Legislature should be iiiterpreti^d uml’ormiy for the 
whole of India bv a comiiiou and supreme tribunal. 
The J. C. of the Privy Cuuiii'il i.-i now the ultimate 
tribunal to hear ciutain apiieals from India. In 1929, 
by the Civil Ai»i)ellate JuriHlictiori Act pa«5Sed by 
Parliament two additional Judges with Indian expe- 
rience liud to be Hi>point.ed to hear Indian appeals on 
a fixed remuiu'ralieii of £4,000 a year. 

The jurisdiction which hitherto has been exercised 
by Privy Council will soon be exiaiascd by the 
Supreme C'uuii of India mori' speedily and cheaply for 
the benefit of llie litigjint.s who wi?h to appeal to the 
Supreme Court and ihe luiiiibor of appeals to the 
Sujireme Court will nerecc-arily increase ami there will 
certainly be more I'fTcLtivo ajipeals than appeals to the 
Privy Council. Anotln'i* suggestion that I put forth is 
the inlroduetion of h circuii system. 

The ancic'ut P.inehnjet syst(*m in India's history 
now, of course, lallen into disuetude, contains the roots 
of the circuit syr?tem still jirevalent in England aitd in 
the province of Gri.s&a. Tliis .systi'in is not without its 
advantages xiarliciilarly in a vast sub-continent like 
India wdicre litigants have in some cases to travel over 
200 to 300 mil^K^ to come to the place where their cafites 
are heard and disposed of. 

The next suggestion is that Judges should be 
appointed from amongst the members •of the Bar and 
never from the Civil Service. Public opinion strongly 
supports my views and for sound solid reasons. My 
third suggestion is that the retiring age for Indian 
Judges should be rai.sed from 60 to 65 at least. 

IV 

What is in .store for the future Indian Judiciary 
and w'hat will be the oonstitulion of our courts, aw 
questions at this stage in the melting pot. 

Nevertheless I should like to point out to the public 
and the leaders of our country that a matter of very 
great importance must not be overlooked by the 
framers of our constitution ; I mean the separation of 
the Judiciary from the Executive. This tnpic has vexed 
even the most eminent th.nkers, judges, jurists and 
administrators for a long time past; both in this countty 
and elsewhere and I can do no better than refer to the 
passage in Dicey’s Law of the CemiiMim, 9th Editie®; 
pp. 337.and m ' / 
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The Judiciary Rbould always be independent of the 
Executive and/or any manner or kind of Executive 
interference. Then alone you can establish a firm rule 
of law as a check on the vagaries of the Executive — 
more so as I find that autocracy or dictatorship has a 
fascination for some of the present-day Indian 
politicians. 

I hold very pronounced views on this topic and 
speaking for myiself I shall go on protesting, if need 
be, against the executive interference of the judiciary 
in any manner, shape or form, even if my cry be a cry 
in the wilderness. In this unhappy country of ours 
where particularly over a quarter of a century, 
coinrnunalismi has been tlic bane of Indian adminis- 
tration, coupled occasionally with nepotism and 
iniriguc (.‘ven in the highest quarters, how is it possible 
lo reach thiii degree of perfection and impartiality in 
any branch nf public administnition whether of the 
judiciary or of any other field ? 

If you really wish to be partial to merit, may I 
ask in all humility to rise above intrigues and com- 
niiinalism. Keep the fountain of justice pure and nn- 
defilod. Then and then alone, all our Judges will be 
bold enough to face the criticism or onslaughts of 
people, however advt^rse or perverse. Then and then 
alone, will the realisation come ho the Judges, slowly 
but surely, that in the words of Lord Alkin, “the path 
of criticism is a public way and the wrong-headed are 
permitted to err within prescribed limits and that 
justice is not a cloistered virtue.” Be sensitive b>' all 
means but not oversensitive. Go wrong for it is a* 
human frailty but you have no right to be intellc'c- 
timlly dishonest. You have no right to ‘hate your con- 
science and not your wrongs'. Be firm but courleoiu?, 
quick but never impatient, kind but on no account 
unjust. If I am setting up a higher degree of efficiency 
I owe you no apology. 

If you have a conviction, cling to it ; fight for it 
and work for it. Try to be men of honest convictions. 
It never pays to be weak-kneed or servile. It is only 
the intellectually and morally strong who can fight 
hard and stand their ground. At the same time have 
patience with everybody. We must learn to respect one 
another’s point of view and at the same time live up 
to our own convictions with courage, faith, and 
humility. These virtues will never come if communal- 
ism and intrigue be our motto in judicial adminis- 
tration. 

V 

The last point is about codification which 
has much to do with future judiciary. What is 
going to be the kind of law in future India which <»ur 
Judges will be called upon to administer is a very 
relevant question when the constituent assembly is 
busy* framing her future owwliitution. Even in England 
where the constitution hge evirived throng, centuries 
and had been unwritten to sttfrt with, the modern 
^f^ency, beyond questimi^ £& to he^e it with any 
number of statutes. Perhaps lor^t^ypreseiit the same 


order will r.>ontinufi and the same statutes will speak. 
In the process of evolution the law changes as society 
advances. In cases of written constitutions, the same 
thing happens practically all the world over. We live 
as it were in the midst of codes, statutes and Acts— 
Acts in the pa.««t, Acts in the present and Acts yet to 
come. Just as n tiny seed is said to contain a mighty 
oak, BO it seems, a nation’s mind and thoughts are 
rcfiected in a large measure in their statutes and codes. 
At stated intervals and in different stages how the l^w 
will change none can tell. 

Even more so, whore there is a writbm constitution 
there ai:>rings up, as time rolls by, a number of 
codes. And it may bo a good thing that with tins 
growth and evolution of a written constitution for 
India the practice of citing too many decided eases will 
gradually become a thing of the past. I’ersonally, I 
think the habit of relying too much on precedents 
without proper ai^preciation of the points^ in debate 
and of the facts and implicatioas of decisions cited is 
a bad training for lawyers and has been a kind of 
slavery which engulfed many legal talents. May I 
suggest in all humility tha. our future Judgi’S should 
discourage that prartict\ The (N'Utre of gravity perhaps 
will change with the passage of time and the emphasis 
w'ill shift fronii citation of cases to coiTcc;t understand- 
ing and application of woll-cstfd)liBhed principles to 
concrete cases. 

I look forward to the day when the Indian 
judiciary will ndopt the.* Hegelian Dialc'Ctic* and (?ffec- 
tivedy function by trying to synthesise the various 
systems of legal thought with the progress of society. 
We can not live :.s an anchorite peninsula. We are 
will>nilly in the stream of world events. I also 
Ausualiso the day when our Indian Courts and Judges 
of the future India will clear away the much too dry 
l(*gali.4ic formula and train the Indian mind to 
elucidate truth and interpret life from the angle of 
juristic principles rather than through the refracting 
medium of decisions, misleading or otherwise. The 
doctrine of stare deems must not be carried too fw 
and be made a fetish of at the sacrifice of justice. 
Cases are or may be useful only in so far as they lay 
down principles of general application to lead us to 
truth, to lead us away from confusion and chaos. 

].(ikc pure matbpmatic.s or pure logic there can 
be no such thing as pure law, because the life of 
the law is experience as is arguenl by a famous 
jurist. It is mixed up and co-extensive with social 
progress, experiences and complex facts of life. The 
judiciary of a oountry, if it is to serve a really useful 
purpose, must adjust itself to and harmonize with the 
varying needs of a country'. It must be suited to the 
genius of the people. Therefore, whether the future 
Indian judiciary will be fashioned after the American 
or Russian pattern or be basi^d on English principles 
or be evolved in another way, it is difficult to prophesy 
but whatever form or shape it may take Or of what* 
ever type it may be, one tiling that seems to be clear 
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and which .is my conception of future Indian judiciary 
is that it must be co-ordinated not only with the 
union centre but with the provinces inter se. This must 
be borne in mind. Thinkers with vision move perhaps 
a hundred yearr ahead of their time. What a great 
mind or a free thinker thinks today is accepted by com- 
monalty at a much later time. Law once it is written or 
codified after having expressed the feelings and senti- 
ments of the people acquires some amount of rigidity 
like the one in a straight jacket till it is w^orn out and 
outlives its utility with the gradual evolution of social 
ideas, needs and institutions Therefore, at a time when 
India has just emerged as a free and independent unit to 

:0 


take her netful place in the comity of nations, at the 
dawn of her renaissance of a new civilisation, the 
framers of her oonstitution, her jurists and her judges 
and her leaders have got to be thinkers of the highest 
order and look into the seeds of time and say whief 
will grow and which will not. With the dawn of a new 
era, India in a new brave world needs today as never 
before and demands of her leaders what H, G. Wells 
would call “historical vision*’ if the newly achieved 
independence is to remain our precious possession* 

* Aiidrea de]iv«red to tho Calcutta Uttiveroit^ Law CoUege Union 
on 6. 10. 47. 


THE BASIS OF ORGAMSATION OF OUR ARMED FORCES 

By D. M. sen, E.8C. (Boon.) Lond., b.a. (Cantab.) 


A layman mum not inrauliuui^ly pas*, judgments on mili- 
tary alTaira. Knowledge and experience are nowhere more 
valuable than in the onnduet <vf armies and navies, and it 
is sonietiiues quite harmful for civiliauH to dabble in 
questions which would be better solved by trained mili- 
inry men. 

Yet, it is alyo recognised that civilians have a part 
to play in tlie higher conirol of the Armed Forces. Hence, 
Churchill was the British Defence Minister to whom the 
Chiefs of Staff were responsible. Hence, the President 
of the United States is the head of the armed forces. 
Hence, a civilian is more often than not the responsible 
Minister in charge of the army and the navy and the air 
force. 

For the conduct of the armed forces is, at bottom, not 
essentially different from the organisation of large num- 
bers of men in a political party or a business enterprise, 
llie men must l>e organised to carry out orders and the 
details must fil in, as in a jigsaw puzzle, to make up the 
broad Rtralegy which the leaders wish to follow. There arc 
thus two elements in the successful erganisHtion of an array 
(or a navy or an airforce). First, there is the problem of 
securing iinqueslioning obi'dience, iusi as there is the 
some problem in the political following of a large party 
or (he siail of a vast business organisuti<m. The sanctions 
and incentives may hi* difToreul, but the prohl^ni is the 
same. 

Secondly, there is the |)roblem of organisation. Even 
if you have the right men and the right plan of action, 
in order to get ytnir plan of action tran^lap'd into action, 
you need organisation, lira larger the number of men 
being controlled, the larger and the more intricate will be 
the orpanisation. Here, too, tlic parallel between a political 
organisation and a military one holds good. Just as a 
political plan could be realised by a variefy of political 
methods, so too a military plan could be realised by ft 
great number of alternative or simultaneous militicy 
methods, For Instgnce, if w« warn to reduce a town 


asbes, wo might concchably arrange it to be bombed from 
the air, or bombarded by ground or naval forces, if ground 
and naval forces could reach the town. Whenever there 
are alternalivea and whenever the control belween the 
leader and the follower is not direct (as it cannot be in 
the case of a large number of followers, whether they be 
political or military followers), there is need for organisa- 
tion. But, again, there is no inherent mystery in the 
organisation of the armed forces. 

• The implication is, of course, always there, that 
behind the men and the organisation, there is the plan, the 
strategy. War is a continuation of^iolicy, said Clausewits; 
which is of course so obvious, yet so commonly forgotten. 

Our Strategy 

We, Indians, arc a peaceful nation, and covet nobody’s 
lerrilory or wealth. We do not seek military glory, nor do 
we take up the sword in pursuance of a proselytizing real. 
Our only strategy is the defence of our motherland. Our 
legions will not, we hope, tramp the world seeking foreign 
gold or foreign graves. We, the true sons of India, desire 
nothing more than that we shall have peace and freedom 
within our borders. Our borders, therefore, must be in- 
violate, Oitr freedom we must regard as tlie most precious 
object in life, dearer than life itself. As a people, to secure 
our borders and our freedom must therefore be our 
strategy. 

The Indian people must maintain their Armed Forces 
for this purpose only — to defend the country and its free^ 
dom at all co>sts, using any and every means within their 
power. The armed forces are there for the purpose of figjit^ 
ing, when called upon to do so. The future of any nation 
must ultimately depend on the armed forces in cases of 
emergency. 

This must be the sole aim of the Indian army,— to 
fight for the defence of the motherland at all costs and 
against all comers. There must be no relaxation, no 
weakening* no second thoughts on this ; otherwise yen 
might not hm an army at all. ^ 
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Army and Politxcs 

The guardians of the people are^ thus, ansverahle to 
ijp one but to their owm patriotic conscience. Politicians 
itey afford to fail ; but an army in conflict can rarely 
survive a thorough-going defeat. There ore^ of course, 
historical cases when armies have managed to survive 
disastrous defeats ; but all such survivals have depended 
on either extratneous political considerations or the pity 
of the conqueror. In general, however, when the power of 
a contending army is broken in battle, there is nothing left 
for the defeated people to do but to surrender. 

The responsibility of the armed forces is, therefore, 
of a grave nature, but fortunately it is a clear-cut respon- 
sibility. “Never to surrender ,the charge of defending the 
country,** may well be token as the honourable assignment 
of those who hear arms on behalf of the people of India. 

If we rertiernher this basic resp^msibility and charge 
of the army, it will be apparent that the maxim, “the army 
must not have any politics,** means merely that the army 
must not take sides in the day-to-day political strifes and 
bitterness. Its charge is clear ; whatever the government 
or the ruling party, it must continue to shield the country 
from outside aggression. 

1 have heard, witli much concern and grief, niany 
Indian high ofiicers say that the Army should have no 
pfans to defend the people and the territory of India 
against lndia*s most aggressive neighbour, because to 
formulate such plans would be to take part in “politics**, 
and would thus moan a betrayal of the maxim that the 
army should have no politics. Could we ever imagine a 
more fantastic argument? 

The army*8 raison d'etre is to plan for defence against 
any possible contingency and where the possibility of a 
contingency has turned into a certainty, it is surely the 
primary duty of the army to plan for averting any certain 
impending threat. 

Already, at the time of writing, our armies are clash- 
ing against invaders of Indian territory in Kashmir. The 
reinorta so far say that the small Indian contingent has had 
to fall back; the gallant Lt.-Colonel defending Srinagar 
has been killed in action by the invaders. Is it not mere 
oommon prudance to plan and to recruit and to train our 
army in such a fashion as to enable it to light India’s first 
oflbdal enemy effectively and successfully? 

Policy and RECRinruENT and Morale 

1 have explained that there is in the minds of some 
ol our high o&ers no cine at all as to tho planning of our 
defence, or as to where our forces might be required to 
be deployed, not beennse they are inefficient, or lacking in 
fereiighd, hut because they coitfnse hopofcssly the pro- 
isdneo of the mty and that of politics. Fearful h^sl they 
ndght slip into poHtics, the newly-protnoted Indian army 
dli^^iarxes protest love for all of Ibdia^s wont enemies, 
mi intmd of plaiuiiiig te defence, indulge in bonhomie. 

Nm to be a political amy dobs imt mean that the army 
ibotild be oMivh^ of die fnttdamdtttld pe^tkal duty of 
pfciiy WBUf, M of oraqr efeiM, to iatoirf^ of 

ikiiiiii. 


If this principle is accepted that the army riiould be 
non-political so far as day-to-day internal poIUioal struggles 
are concerned, but should be intensely conscious of its 
fundamental political duty of defence against all aggres- 
sion against the State, whether from external or internal 
sources, the policy to he adopted for the recruitment and 
training of army personnel becomes at once seH-evident- 

Only those persons will be recruited whose fidelity is 
assun^d in every circumstance. Subject to this over-riding 
condition, the army of a demucratic Slate s-hould he. de- 
mocratic in every other way. The people and the army 
can never he separated, and i! is futile to liave an army 
on the obsolete ideas of martial and non-mar: ial races, 
when the country has become one closely-knit community. 

Pfliially, it is absurd to recruit those to our cimy, 
ukiul who.se loyally and political, mental and cultural 
iiffiliaiion we aie uncertain. Mfire than that; we know 
that certain sections of onr old India agitated and worked 
whohvhearteflJy for the destruction of what they called 
*^Indianism.*’ They declared theinstdves as forming a 
separate nation, ojid subsequently a part of the country 
was torn asunder to give these ^.ectiems of our population 
their * ‘homeland.” At las’-s they found out that the 
“homeland** was far loo far from llie actual homes of 
many of the rebels, and railicr than trek tlirough thousands 
of miles to reach their homelands, they decided to stay 
wliere tlicy originally were. Have they changed their mind, 
then? Was it all a nightmare? Did they not persuade 
themselves that they were a ilatiun apart? 

The answers to these fpiestions are well-known to 
us. Let us, then, be brave, and speak out the truth. Men 
who have poisoned their souls through long years of self- 
per^uasim become different from the normal run of human 
beings. They suffer from what the psychologists would 
call “a biassed attitude**, and there is no gainsaying ihe 
fact that some persons belonging to on© community 
have thus become biased against another community, 
against India, against the Congress, against peace and 
prosperity among certain sections of people, against any 
rational and sensible outlook on politics. How can the 
majority of Indians ever get tlie wholehearted and honest 
co-operation from them? 

Apart from this, however, there should be no bar based 
qni caste, or on any differentiation regarding martial and 
non-martial races. * 

C.OMFULSORY OR V^OLPNTARY RfiCRlJITMENt 

Except in times of emergency. volu]Uar>' recruitment 
would seem to be most suitable. There should, however, 
he provisions and facilities for universal military train- 
ing for all Indians for two years, say from IB to 20. 

We, Indians, need such military training. Our minds 
work too theoretically, mainly because we have been so 
rigidly divorced from the practical world. We talk of 
life, as if life were a matter of logic only. We tend to 
credit life with raidonality, which in fact hardly ever 
in life. We imagine onr adversaries to be tioUe 
creatnm, 0iigii«ml na it were in a varbd bgttla, 
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would Wovor be ualtif or hit iit below Ao belu How 
often we hove come acroM o oompletnly tnd foblWi 
oomplacency regarding the communal threat to Ao yeaco 
and proaperiiy of Ae Indian pcoplol Yet yean ago Tagore 
wrote vehemeiiUy againet auob coaplaiBency. He legrotted 
Aat there were ao many in India who, when injured and 
wronged, merely died with a prayer to God, who never had 
the guU to thrash justice into the wrong-doer’s head. He 
wanted his countrymen lo be born in a place ‘Vherc the 
head is held high and the mind is without fear.** 

But, as I have said before, we Indians do not know 
how to lake a realistic view of life. An early military 
training may therefore prove to be a very effective curative. 

Anyone who objects lo universal railirary irainiiv,^ may 
be reminded that Ae English have not only provisims 
for such training, but they compel every young,:<T to j«i*.n 
the colours for a short period. And, surely our “inielli- 
gontsia** will never call the English militaristic. 

Officfr Class 

Promotion to the rank of an officer from other ranks 
Aould in my view, be fairly liberal, and should account 
for almul half the peacetime officer force. Thu; is the 
ideal; for the present, this ideal may be unattairalnc due 
to the low educational stondard of other rank 4. 

Direct recruitment to Officers’ Training C'^ntres sliould 
be fair and free, subject to the condition -tatod abo\e 
that only loyal sections of our rpoptilution should be allow- 
eil to compete for such recruilmciu. 

Tlie Officer, however, must he technically and morally 
Craiued to clo his duty. Alsjut technical training, there 
can lie no divideil opinion; hence, f shall not deal with 
Ais problem. 

The aspect of moral training must not be neglected, 
particularly in tlie oimmislanceB of India. Every officer 
must be a confirmed zealot, an unmitigated fanatic for 
his country’s hontiur and security. Every officer roost he 
a strong point. The Russians had political commissars 
among army officers so that tiie army officers could he 
properly trained about the imlitieal issues involved. So 
too in India we must have our political army officers, 
whose job it will i>e to ensure that the morale of the 
ariny^ is nevci* bn^ken, who will ever inspire the army to 
greater and greater glories. 

In Ais connection, one may sa/'tlmf the present policy 
of entrusting the British-rccruiteil Indian Officer with all 
the important jobs of our National jAriny is of doubtful 
wisdom. We must remember that the British-re^iiited 
Indian Army Officer (or Ae l.C.S, man, for that matter) 
is, in no senso, a patriot. He has teclmical qualiffcation, 
no doubt; but we mUst go without tOLdmical qualiffcation 
for a while to build up a sound, patriotic, national army. 

This question would not have come up to my mind 
with such firmness, if I had not met a very' high-ranking 
Itidjiao Amiy Officer recently who seemed to me to be com- 
pletely wiAoitt any patriotic sense at aB. Re wa* of 
ooiftse a AAfA-reorutted man. He wi| (uB of feiiee iaa 


every oppressor end every enemy of Indig. Yet 1 wal 
told he was going to be responsible for mai ^ some parts 
of Ae policy on which Ae future Army was to be' based. 
This gentleman, and his de-ladlanised wife, were 
'*joily party*’ men; but I woiidered if he waa, 
could be, a fervent Indian whose one and only interest 
in life was the well-being and continued prosperity of 
India. 

Industky and the Armed Forces 

My readers will be shocked to hear Aat India intends 
train many of her highly-placed and highly-skilled offi- 
cers in the training schools and naval centres of England. 
The reason is simple. We have not got required equipment. 

This lack of equipment will also force us to send our 
naval vessels to English ports and docks for the slightest 
repair. 

It is obvious that the armed forces depend wholly on 
the stale of industry of a country, both for the training 
of personnel and for providing the necessary equipment. 

To have efficient armed forties, a country must there* 
fore have an efficient industrial hinterland, which Aould 
be our first concern to develop. 

Conclusion 

In this article, 1 have trie<i to deal with the basis on 
which alone an efficient army can be built. In Ac con- 
text of the Indian political situation, I have urged, it 
will be unwise lo have indisoriminate reciuitment. There 
should be choice in favour of proved loyalty. We cannot 
tinkei* with the security of our country; hence wo cannot 
tinker with the army, the protecting shield. We must be- 
ware of ihoHc who liave iproved false in the recent past. 
.Subject to this over-riding consideration, we Aould have 
a democratic army in every sense of the word. This de- 
mocratic array sliould not only be militarily trained, but 
shotild be made fully conscious of its political chargei, Ae 
defence of the land. 

Behind the army, there will stand the whole 
population of India, already trained in the military arts by 
one or two years of voluntary army training. 

And behind the combatants will be Ae new industrial 
State of India, ready lo make iu contribution towards tb6 
safety of the country by supplying the combatants with all 
the latest arms and anununitions of war. 

And thus, with inicmal peace secured and our frontiers 
rendered inviolate by the sure protedion of our National 
Indian Army, we shall proceed to build Ae noble edifice 
of the new State of India, inspiring and upright, 
qtierabJc, a constant warning to all evil forces. Wn have 
achieved a political revolution; we must complete It by « 
mental revolution. Tlie atmosphere of lethargy gpd htrea^ 
possibility must now give way to one in which Ae noU^ * 
oentiinents of life can have their reward. If need be„ wo 
will takeiiard decisions to bring about Aat atmo^^ 
As one of the main mstitatioiis of Skate, we wfll bdild 
’our Army In this new atmosphere of national resigigoiiom 
Oaiy thus wfll we have a warAwhik Axmy, , 

tHW,, . vt,; 
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ARE THE BENGALIS A NON-MARTIAL RACE? 

Bt S. P. ROY CHOWDHURY 


Wk are taught to believe that the Bengalis are non- 
martial but arc they really so ? It is an irony of fate 
that the word *n on-martial’ is applied to the Bengalis 
though histoiy and the great epics bear eloqiiei t 
testimony to their martial spirit and glory from time 
immemorial. 

^‘Tlu? Rama epic records a tradition that the 
Vangas acknowledged the supremacy of the ruler 
of Ajodhya.” “The Sabha Parbnn (52. 17) of fhe 
Mahabharata . , . refers to the Vangas and the 
Pundras as well-bom Kshatriyas .” — History oj 
Bengal : llncca UniverHity Publication, edited by 
Dr. R C. Mojumdar, Vol. I, pp. 37-38, 

In the great Kurukshetra War wc find that Vagadatta, 
the King of Pragiyotiali, took the side of Durjyo- 
dhana and fought against ^‘le Pandavas. Again the 
Mahabharata states that Basudeva, the King of 
Pundra, Mahauja of Kausikikachcha (at present the 
district of Hooghly), Samudrasena and Chandraseua 
of Vanga and the King of Tamralipta were defeated 
by Bhima.* 

“The great epic refers . . . Bhimsena in the 
course of has eastern campaign subdued all the local 
princes of Bengal including Samudrasena, his 
Chandrasena, and the great lord of the Pundriis 
himself . . . They took part in the internecine 
strife of the Kurus and the Pandus and ai)pear m 
the battle-bocks of the Mahabharata as allies ol 
Durjodhana.*’— /fiafory oj Bengal: Edited by Di*- 
R. C. Majumdar, Vol. I, p. 38. 

To form an idea about the different ancient city 
sites of ancient Bengal, it is worthwhile to quote ^ 

mm <111)^11 

35^ «niiwii 

onlbm 331 it 


few lines from the Imperial Gazetteer of India, Vol. T, 
which states : 

“At the time of the Mahabharata, nort.ii and 
east Bengal foimcd with A'isnm the powcrlul 
kingdom of Pragjyotish or KEimrupa as it was 
subsequently called . . . This kingdom stretched 
W(i.-5twards as far as Karatoya River . . . south- 
west of Pragjyotish between the Karatoya and 
the M.ihanaiida lay Pundra or Pundra Vardhana." 

“Th(' happy discovery of the fragmentary early 
Brahmi inscription from Mahasihan (7 miles from 
Bogra), attributed to the Maurya period, has 
at last settled the identity of the historic Pundra- 
vardliana.’ — S. K. Saraswati : “Forgotten Cities ol 
Bengal/’ Calcutta Geographical March, 

1936. ^ 

“Tlii.s kingdom wa.s in exislenco in the third 
C(!ntury B.C., as Asoka’s brother found shelter there 
in the guise of a Buddhist monk . . . East of the 
Bhagiratlii and the south of Pundra, lay Banga or 
Sainatata, on the west of the Bhagiratlii was Karna- 
su\arna (Burdwan, Bankura, MurshidabMd and 
llpoghly). The capital wa? probably near Hanga- 
inati in Murshidabad district.” 

“The reputed capital of Sasanka, a cily des- 
cribed by Hiuen-tsing as being 20 li in extent aiid 
as containing the famous Lo-to-mochich Monastery, 
ha.s been sought to be idenlificMl with the site ol 
Rangamati, lucluresqurly situated on the wostt bank 
of the Bluigiruthi, nix miles below Horharnpur.”- “ 
Imperial Gazetted' oj India, Vol. I, p. ). 

Lastly, there was the kingdom of Tamralipta : 

“The ancient Tamralipta i.s now repivscuteti 
by the modern town of Tamluk, now miles distant 
from the sea, a Subdivisioniil headquarters iu the 
district of Midnapur, where a few mounds are oow 
all that remain of the rich port. Coins and terra- 
cotta plaques, laid bare in chance-diggings, trace 
back its history as early as the second century 

B.cr-Ibid, p. 20. ^ 

. . Suhma, comiiriring what now consti- 
tutes the districts of Midnapore and Howrah. 
During the ninth century, the Pala dynasty rose to 
power in the country formerly known as Anga, 
and gradually extended their sway over the whole 
of Bihar and north Bengal . . . ’The Senas rose to 
power in the oast and deltaic Bengal towards the 
end of the tenth century and eventually included 
with their dominion the whole of Bengal proper 
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TIk; iimri'li of a chaUirmujo army ; Trrracottft frir-zo from the ('har BaiiKl Kroiip of ti'niplea 

at Baranagar, Murshidabad 

CiipYTinht IiucoIorU'uI Survey ol 


In 


from the Muhamiiidn aad tlie Bliagiralhi ou the HcMtion Hialui'y of Bengal, rdifed by 
wftiL of the Kanitoya and ih(> old Brahmaputra Majum<lar. Flutes in page 39 : 


the east -/hw/. 

Another interesting page of the Mahabhuralii 
d^.s<‘ribes Bengal’s chivalry thus : 

“Tlie Bhishma Parban gives a tluilling aceount 
of a lively encounter between a scion of tlu- 
Piiudus and the mighty ruler of the Vaugas. 
Jkdiolding that lance levelled at Durjodhana, 
the lord of the Vangas quickly arrived on 
the scene with lus elephant that toivereu 

like a mountain. He covered tlie Kuru King’s 
cliariot with the body of the animal. Ghatotkacha, 
with eyes reddened with rage, flung his up-raised 
missile at tlu’ bea-it. tStruck with the dart the 
elephant bled profiu^idy and (ell down dead. I'iie 
rider quickly jumped down from the falling animal 
and Durjodhana mslird to ins rescue.” — I/istorg of 
Bengal : Edited bv Dr. R. CJ. Majumdar, 1, 
38, 

“The Harivamsa rdso .stale-! that Sudeva. the 
son of Basudeva of Pundra. was called PrilhaQ- 
akshau/iirnimti, ix\, the liolder of 21,870 elephants, 
21,870 chariots, 65,010 hors<'b arul 109, infantry 
‘WbfHit 500 H.C., Prince Bojoy. son of Raja Pimha- 
lediu of Simhiipur.(at luo-sent .Singur, l^list. Hooghly) 
with his 7(X) followers conquered and coloniacrt 
('eylou. Of course, it is legendary in Bengal but the 
^fahft^)a7^^a and other Buddliisi works tell lus how 
MH early ns about 500 BO. Priflee Bejoy of Bengal 
M'ith his 700 followers ,‘uhie\ed thi* conquest amt 
colonization of Ceylon and gave in this island the 
name of Sinhala after that of liis dynasty — *'in 
event, which is^ the starting point of Sinhalese 
luslory.” — R. K. Mookher.icf' - Ilistorn of Inffian 
Shipjiin'g, p. 157. 

Supporting the above, tho Dacca University Pub- 


“While epic stories recall the iiiiliLary prowess 
of Bengal rulers ‘of fierce energy’ the Pali chronicles 
of Ceylon preserve memories of anclher field nl 
tlioir actiMties. A prime, muiied Sihabahu*, who 
inherited the* kingdom of Vanga from a maternal 
anccHtor, renourjcod his claim.**' in favour of n i(?- 
lation and built u new' city in I he kingdoai of 
which came to he known ns i;ii)uif>ura . . . 'Die 
eldest son of Sihaliahu was Vijayu . . . with bis 
followers he saihal in a ship to Sopani, north of 
Bombay. But tlu' violence (;f liis attendants 
alienated the iieoide of the locality. The prince 
had to embark again, and eventually ‘landed 
Lanka in th(» legion called Tambapanni.’ The date 
assigned by the* CcyloncMo tradition to tho arrival 
of A^i.iaya and lus ‘lion-men’ (Siltalas) in the 
isl.and is tlie year of tlie pannin^nTwe according to 
the reckoning of Ceylon (544 B.C.)” 

I’hc fr(?sco painting of Ajaiita cave still bears 
testimony to Vijaya’s expedition. Bengal, the land of 
heroes, has been depicted now as non-martial. 

“The Agni-puraiia (24r)"“-21 ff) refers to Anga 
and Vanga as important centre.^ of sword manu- 
facture. The sword manufacture of Vanga wc are 
as.-Rired ‘weiv chanicieiiscd botli by keenne.ss and 
their ]»ower of -^liiudiug blows'. P. C. Chakra- 
varti : Tin Art of War in Ancient India, pp. 163- 
64.)”- HiAlory of Bengal : Edited by Dr. R, C. 
Majumdai, Vol. I. p. 657. 

It was Bengal’s martial strength that checked 
Alexander’s ambition. It was the heroes of Bengal for 
whom the great Macedonian could not advance farther 
than the Beas and the tide of conquest was turned 
to Babylon. 

“In the case of Bengal, dated history begins 
only from 326 B.C., with the famous stand made 
by Uie warriors of the Gangaridai and the Prasioi 
to resi.st the threatening onslaught of Alexander 
who had advanced to the Hyphasis and was eager 

L 

^ Paii : Siliab«hu ~ S*nikrit : SiiuliilMliu. 
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Figlit from cliiiriuls : 'I’l'rrai'OUa jmnol from 

to }»om'lr:ito dorjicr into tlio inlonoi of India. A 
(■I'lLsidrruhlo portion of tlio country now oonsh- 
tiitf’il llu dominion of >i jiowi'rful nation, whosc^ 
‘'■way rxli'iidc^d ovor tlio wliolc* of ancipiit V^^n^^'l, 
and po^’mIiIn sumo adjoining tracts. Grci-k and 
Liitiii wnlers ritcr lo ilm tlio Gaiigundai 

fvanjiiil Gandaridid). The S.inskiil (jCjuivalenl, 
the tiTiii i.s dillicnii to drtcrniiin*. f-lassiml sclioliiis 
take tlm word to nif'.au ‘the pro) do of I ho GaURi'S 
ro^ion.’ Chirtius, Pint arch and Solinu-i agror- d' 
]»lacinK tlioni on tho fartlior, that, is, tho oa^torn 
lijink of tho (kiiigcs . . . Plutaicli ri'fers t.o ‘tiu' 
kingft of the Gamlaridai and the IVa.doi* iiiijdyinir 
tho oxislonoe of a jdurality of jjuch riilors. 'Phoy 
wore reported to be waitiiije; for Alexander with an 
army of 80,000 horse, 2,00,000 foot. 8,000 war 
(diariulri and 6,000 fij?htinK elei>hants. As llie KmK, 
men Honed })y Curtiu.-’ and Diodorus, had *>nly 
20 000 horse, 2,00,000 infantr>’, 2,00t) fourdiorsed 

charioLs and 3,000 or 4,000 elephants, the additional 
forces mentioned by Plutarch may, in the opinion 
of some, point to an extra contingent furnished 
by a second prince who may be identified with the' 
King of Gangaridai proper if the first ruler was* Ihc 
monarch of the Prasioi . . . WIk'Ii Alexander 
reached the Beas and was eager to cross over the 
Ganges valley, the information reached his ear>’ 
that the king or kings of the Gangaridai und the 
Prasioi were awaiting his attack with a powerful 
army. The shock of buttle was narrowly missed. 
The war-worn veterans of the Macedonian king 
persuaded their leader to trace liack 1 is step.s to 
the Hydaspes and ultimately to Babylor .” — Huiory 
of Bengal : Edited by Dr. R. C. Majiimdar, Vol. I. 
pp. 36, 41, 43 and 44. 

The military prowess of the undaunted sons of 
Bengal, who forced Alexander to retreat from the 
Indian soil, is certeinly creditable. 

This gallant stand of the Bengal warriors was so 
heroic and famous that Virgil, the great poet of the 
fii*st century B.C., states in his Oeorgica (III, 27) : 

''On the doors will I represent in gold and 
^vory the battle of the Gangaride and the arms 
of otir victorious Quirinius/' 


Sh.im Kai Trmplt*, Vi«luiupur, Bankurii 

Copyright : AicJiaeologiral Suivr\ ni 

It is a pity no doubt that a nation once reputed 
for U» military )krovvef«4 and martial habit is now 
calh'd non-irmrtial. Bengal, the thou centre of Indian 
.sword inaniifarturi'. is now turned to tlie mamifauturc 
of clerks. 

Alaharaja Sasiinka of Guiir whose cajjital was 
K:ivna.<uvunui, reigned about 25 years (600-626 A.D.) 
and b\ dint of his urowe.ss, lu' conquered Bengal, 
4Iihar and Orissa and annexed them to Ids kingdom. 
He is till; lirsl known king of Bengal who extended 
Ilia BURorainty over territories far beyond the geogra- 
pliicaJ boundary of that province^ 

Tho deeds of valour of the Bengal army lias also 
bren recorded by Kalhana, the writer of the famous 
clironicle of Kashmir /lojalatangtm, when they marched 
to Kashmir to demolish the household deity of the 
Kti.shmir King as n revenge for some act of treachery 
of tlio latter. He records : "Perhaps it would be 
difficult even for the creator (of the Universe) liimseli 
wind the Bengal army did.”* 

Amongst the other kings of Bengal, the Pal^ 
Kaja.s are the most remarkable in the history of India 
ami they "ruled over Bengal and Bihar with varying 
fo’durte for over four hundred years,”* 

We road in the Khalimpur copper plate of 
Dbarmapala that succeeding ■ the throne of Gour, 
Dharmapala subdued with ease the Bhojas, Mateyas. 
Madras, Kurus, Yadufl. Yabanas, Abantis, Gandharus 
Lind Kiras and conquered Kanouj.* 

1 History of Bengal : Edited by Dr. R* C. Majiimdar, Vol. J. 

p. 59. 6 

2 Ra/oiarengini, 833. Trantlated fioiu Brihatbanga : Or, 

l>inc<th Chandra Sen, Vol. 1, p. 22(t. 

3 It. D. Banerjee : Prehistoric Ancient end Hindu India, p. 305. 

^ 

--Oaudakkhamala, p, 14. 
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Regarding the location of these places Prof. 

Kilhorn says : 

"Kanyakubja itself was in the country of the 
Panchalas in Madhyadesha. According to the topo- 
graphical list of the Brihat Samhita, the Kurus and 
MalpyaH also belong to the middle country, the 
Madras to the north-west, the Gandharas 1o the 
northern and tlic Kiras to the north-east diyieion 
nf India. The Avantis are the peO])le of UjjByini 
in Maluva. Yadus, according to the Lakkha Maudal 
Prasasti, were long ruling in part of the Punjab, 
but they are found also south of the Januini, and 
soulh of the river and north of the Narmada 
I>robably were als*) Bhojas who headed /the list 
(Epigraphui Indica, Vol. IV, p. 246 ).” — Oaudor 
kkhamala, p. 21. 

The conquering ambition of Dharraapala did not 

Lbate after the conquest of Kaiiouj. “That Dharmapala 



Niiviil engagomoui : Term otta panel from 

Il.uihabinod Teirii)Ic, Jaydob Kenduli, Birbhum 

Copyright : Arcbaenlogical Survry of India 

proceeded far beyond Kanouj in course of his military 
campaign is proved by V 7, at the Mangh^ r copper- 
plate (No. 6).”* 

It is further rccoi-ded : 

“The Nalanda C. P. of Dharmapala (No. 3) 
refers to the traditional five-fold military divisions, 
viz., elephant, cavalry, chariot, infantry and navy 
but there no reference to any officor-in-charge 
of chariots."® 

“Dhnrmapala’s reign w the most glorious 
period of the history of ^Bangal. With the co- 
operalioii of the Rashfrakutus the Bengal army 
compelled the GurjarnH to retire once more into 
the confines of the Indian d<\st'rt. The defeat of the 
(rurjaras was so crushing that for a generation they 
did not venture out of their homes . . , During 
Devapala’s reign, the Bengal army fought with 
the Rashtrakutas in central India and repelled an 
invasion of Tibet-Burmn tribes, known as Kam- 
bojas, in the north. Devapalas cousin Jayapala con- 
quered Orissa and Assam for him/' — D. Baner- 
jjee : Prehistoric Ancient and Hindu India, p. 260. 

There are various copper plates preserved in the 
dififerent Museums of India which narrate the military 

4 Hitftry of Btititi, Vc4. I, p, IW. 

i /6M, p. m. 


activities of the Bengalis and their gallant fight with 
powerful princes. 

The restoration of Varendra by Ramapala (his 
paternal kingdom) from the Kaivarta King Bhima is 
another notable event of the Pala period. It was a 
civil war no doubt, but from the Ramachariiam of 
Sandhyakara Nandiu we can see that Ramapala had 
to take much trouble to regain his fatherland from 
the Kaivarta King Bhima, “a king of unusual ability,” 
“in whose possession there were excellent cavalry, 
(.•lephanL-troops, etc., having no rivals (to fight them), 
for which Ramapala felt himself powerless to adopt 
any effective means to recover Varendra.” 

“By a lavish offer of land and enormous 
wealth, be gained over to his side a number ol 
powerful cniefs who pogses.‘sed well-equipped 
force.?. . . . This detailed list of independent or 
8pmi-iTidci)cndoni. chiefs of Bengal may be regarded 
as the most importaril liisloricfil information/' 
— Ranmcharilam. 

The following chiefs or Samantas joined Rama- 
pala : 

“1. Viraguiia. He wii.^ King of KolataNi m 
llif' south. Kola is pi'i'liaps to bo located in the 
district of (’uttack or in it? iioiglibourhood m 
Orissa on tile stronglh nf a passage in Ain4-Ahh(vi, 
which refers to Mahal Kot-d(s willi three forts, 
under Sarker Katak in Siibah Oiis.'ia. 

2. Jayusimha. Ho was a King of Daiid*»hhnkli 
and defeated Karnakesari, King of Utkala, Danda- 
bliukti comprised the southern and south-western 
parts of the Midnapore district. 

3. Vikramarnja. ruler of Bala-Balabhi, which 
ineludf'd the village of Devagrama. 

4. Lakshmiaura. He is th^Tibcd as lord ot 
Apara-Mandura, and head of t.h»:, group of feudal 
chiefs of the fore.^i (Atavika-Saitianta-CJhudamani). 
Mundarn has been idt-n^Jfif:d with Sarkar Mandaran 
of Ain-i'Akhari, • e lioadquarters Garh- 
Manduran, is now leprcsented by Bhitargarb, 6 
miles to the west of Arambagh in the Hooghly 
district. 

5. Riirapala, ruler of Kujavati, which may be 
identified wu’th the locality of that name about 14 
miles north of Nayadumka. 

6. Rudrasikhara, ruler of Tailokampa, which 
has been identified with Telkupi in the Manbhum 
district. The region is still known as Sikharabhum, 
evidently after the surname Sikhara of the royal 
family. 

7. Bhaskara or Ma>agalasimha, king ot 
Ucchala. 

8. Prataiui-imhu, king of Dhekkariya, which 
has been identifif^d ivitli Dhekuri near Katwa in 
the Burdwan district. The Ramganj copper-plate 
prove.? that Dhtkkari was .‘set up as an independent 
State by Isvaraghosti, piobably at the time when 
revolution broke out against Mahipala. 

9. Narasimharjuna, lord of Kayangala-Man- 
dala, w^hich has been identified with Kankjole, 
south of Rajmahal. 

10. ChandarjuDa of Samkatagrama which can- 
not be identified. 

11. Vijayaraja of Nidravali. It has been sug- 
gested (by Dr. H. C. Roy Chaudhuii : Siud^ in 
Indian •Antigwlies, p. 158) that he is identical 
with Vijayasena of the Sena family who wae 
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originally settled in Radha and ultimately esta- 
blished his sovereignty all over Bengal. But there 
is no definite evidence in support of this identi- 
fication. On the other hand, Nidravali being one of 
the Ganis of Vaicndra BrahinanaE», it was most 
probably situated in North BengaL 

12. Dvorapava^dhana, ruler of Kausambi, 
which is probabl}^ now represented by the Pargana 
Tappe Kusumbi in the Bogra district. There 
also a village^ called Kusumba in the same district. 

Soma of Paduvanva not identified. Somo other 
chiefs also joined Raniapala ; being joined bv the 
large and well-equipped forces of tlie confederate 
chiefs consisting of cavalry, elephants, fleet of lioats 
and infantry, King Ramapala felt strong enough 
to make an attempt towards the recovery of 
Varendra. He despatched a force under Maha- 
pratihara Sivaraja, the nephew of Mathana, who 
crossed the Gauges and devastated Varendra. 
'Phcrc is no reference to any pitched battle, but 
presumably the frontier guards of Bhiraa wrre 
defeated and the way was made clear for the 
crossing of the river by the entire force . . . The 
entire force of Ramapala crossed the Ganges hy 
means of a flotilla of boats and safely reached the 
‘northern bank* . . . After Ramapala had crossed 
the Ganges with his hug«' army, Bhiraa oiiposoil 
hiiri, and a pitched battle took place. The tumul- 
luoas battle, which is described in nine verses 
(11, 12-20) was conducted with equal vigour and 
ferocity on both sides. Both Bhima and Ramapala 
took a very active part in it and kept close to each 
other (11. 14). But ‘by an evil turn of destiny’ 
Bhima, seated on his elephant, was taken prisoner 
(11-17, 20). This decided the fate of the battle. 
Bhima*s army fled, and his camp was plundered by 
the 'unrestrained soldiers’ of Ramapala (11, 20-30)/ 
. . . Perhaps Bhima organised some resistance 
to Ramapala by tending secretly from his prison 
messages to his allies. For, in the next verse 
(11, M) we are told that hi.s friend Hari rallied 
his forces and blockaded those of Ramapala . . * 
Hari put up a valiant fight and at first scored some 
BUC 0 C 8 B (11-38 ff). But Ramapala’s son, who was 
put in charge of the fight ‘exhausted the golden 
pitchers by his wartime gifts* (11-43) and evi- 
dently managed to create some discord between 
Hari and Bhima’s followers which caused obstruction 
to each other (11-41). Finally Hari was won oyer 
and this sealed the fate of Bhima’s army which, 
it is said in 11-39, was 'made to swell by ill- 
equipped soldiers.* After having crushed this rising 
of the enemies Ramapala took a tenible vengeance 
upon Bhima. Vitpala led Bhima to the place ot 
execution, where important members of his family 
were executed before his very eyes. Then Bhima 
himself was killed by means of a 'multitude of 
arrows’ (11. 46-49). Thus ended the life of Bhima 
and the rebellion of Varendra.”— Ramocharifnm ot 
Sandhyakara Nandm ; Edited with Sandmt com- 
mentaries and English translation by Dr. R. 
Majumdar, Dr. Radhagovinda Basak and Pandit 
Nani Gopal Banerji Kavyatirtha. 

'Though it was a civil war and the Bengal army 
fought against each other, it certainly reflects the 
militaiy prowess of Bengal and it further tells us that 
not only the King but even the Samantas of Bengal 
had their individual military organisation and the nrt 
war was known to the mass. The tall masculine 
BtUetic figures of the Eaivartae of BsiHPd rsmhid ns 


of fhoir heroic deeds of the past. Though poverty 
and uiis'ery have sucked their blood, still if they are 
trained they may be the best, soldiers. "Kautilya 
argues that it is possible to infuse spirit and 
enthusiasm cv'^cn in the timid ‘by means of discipline 
and training*.”" 

“It is an axiomatic truth of history that a 
people living along the sea-coast, with oppor- 
tunities of harbourage, or in inland territories 
intersected by large and navigabh' rivei-y, naturally 
deielops an aptitude in the art of plying boats. 
The Foa and the river become a part, of their 
and blood.” — ^Dr. P. C. Chakrnvarti, The Art of War 
in Avdeul India, pp. fiO-fll- 
He further records : 



The immersion ceremony of the Goddess Diirga 
at Khalia and Amgram, Faridpur 


“The people of Beng.il s<'ern to hove become 
famous for their nautical resources very early 
history. In his Raghuvamsa (IV, 36), Kalidasa 
chararf crises the Vangas as expert in the art of 
plying boats (nausadhanodgatam) . Epigraphic evi- 
dence proves that harbours and dock-yards were 
well-known in the sixth century A.D. A copper- 
plate grant of Dharmaditya (dated, 631 A.D.) 
refers to a navata-ksheni or ship-building harbour, 
though we do not know where exactly it was 
located. Another grant of the same monarch apeakfl 
of nau-dandaka or ship** mast. A few centuries 
later when the Palas became the rulers of Bengal, 
they seem to have utilised this nautical aptitude 
of the people in building up a regular fleet for 
fighting purposes. Contemporary records refer to 
this fleet as mu^vata or nnu^vataka, and to the 
admiral in oomiHand as the naukadhyaksha. I'he 
Khalimpur copper-plate of Dharmapala describes 
this royal fleet as ‘proceeding on the path of the 
Bhagirathi’ and thus making it Beem as if b 
series of mountain tops has been sunk to build 
another cause-way for Rama’s passage.”*— The Art 
of War in Ancient India, 


6 Dr, P. C. Ghakmvarli : 7A« jiri of War in Aneiant Mia, 
p. 95, 

WffiFWwT wWRWL* 

—The Khalimpur copper-plate of Dharmapaia: 
OmidalekhamUa, p. 14. 
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“The lvf»moiili Rrant si)o«ks of a glorious naval 
victory wJiioh Vaid'. aduva, llio Ministor of Kumiira- 
ralii, won over a?i unknown enemy in sontlnrn 
Vanga, near ilie mouths of th(! Ganges'. 

“TJir naval powtr of Rengul seein? to have 
long outlivc’d the collapse of the Pula Dynasty. 
The opigiaphic records of the (yhandras, the 
Varmnns and the .Senas prove that, the river- 
flotilla continued as an important instrument ot 
ofTence and defence under them. As in the Khulim- 
j»ur coi)pcr-j)l!ile of Dlmrmiipalii, so in the Deopara 
lnBcrii)tiun of Vijayasetm, llu' Heiigul ll('et is dei^ 
crihed as proc('eding on a conqiioring expedition 
‘iq) to the whf)le course of the Ganges.’ There v^as, 
however, a c.lmnge in the nouiemdalurc of the 
Admiral. Tim Nmikat/kj/akyha of the Pala period 
WII.S replaced hy the San-vyaumtaka oi Snu- 
baUivyaprotaka of the Sima jierion 'J'he use of the 
term hala after Non brings out the real character 
of the fleet. 



\\ lagers eiijovinc the Vijayu Dusami. Spears 
and shif Ids are to ln' noted 

“It. inav he noted hevi- that BengaFs reputation 
ns Ji naval power toutiniu-d even in the iii.idi.ic'vai 
period. Ilusain Shah (140S-152O), the mast promi- 
nent of llie iiulepf'ndcnt Pathan ruhas of Bengal, 
maintained a pow<‘rfiiI th'et. with whicli he eiire 
invadefi Assam. }*ratapa(lit\ a also eredited with 
a fleet of seven hiimln'd fighting ve.-.-els. e< 4 ui]»}»ed 
with all the inslrunients oi war. Shai'ta Khan, tl»e 
Nawab of Ikuigal, is .said to line gathered a 
numerous fleet of armed g.\lley« to check the 
deiiredatioiip of the Arakan piratt*s, both Miuigh 
and Feringi.” — Dr. P. C. Chakravavti : The Arf of 
War in Ancient India, pp. 61-62. 

The History of Bengal further records : 

“Apart from the specific rcieiffnces in Raghu- 
vntnua to the nav.il forces oi Bengal and the 
general reference in foreign inscrifdion to Bengal 
as a hca power {Supra, p. 37. f.n. 3 ; p. 65, f.n. 1). 
ships are frec|Urntly meiit.ioued in the inscriptions 
of Bengal, and tliere is probably also a; reference 
to a shin-building harbour in an inscription ot 
Dluirmadnla {Supra, p. 51). Wo .have also refer- 
ences to naval fights in south Vanga during the 
reign of Kumarnpala {Supra. ]>, 16fi) .and a naval 
expedition to the wud by Vijavaseiia iSnpw, 
pp. 241-45) ''"-//c\s7«*n/ of Bengal. Vol. I. p. 179. 

Fr('m vfty en»ly limes till the eighteenth century 
Bengal played an important part in naval affairs. 
When some of the present civilised nations were 
confined to their own country and sea voyages were 
V»eyond their dreams, it wa? the Bengalis who proudly 


sailed out on trading voyages to distant shores, crossed 
the seas and even conquered countries and established 
colonies. Almost all the kings of Bengal were reputed 
for their mighty naval power. Even now people 
of the coastul districts arc credited for their valoui' 
and merit in the marine departments. 

An elephant i.s now almost a curiosity to t.ho 
inhabitants of Bengal. Very few elephants can b(', seen 
in the province. But there was a time when Bengal 
wa^* famous for her elephant troops. 

"Tlu! elc]>liiuit forces of Bengal nrr aKn lic- 
queiitly mentioned in runny inscriptions, and <heir 
eff<'cli\e strength is indirectly admitted e\en in the 
records of ninny f-)reigii foes which refer 'o their 
fomiidable array in glowing terms” dJisUny tfj 
Bengal : Kiliif'd bv Dr. It C. Majuindar, V^ol. I, 
p. 279. 

“In tjio Atlhasaslrn (Bk. XX, Ch 2), Kantilva 
says that ‘elcrihants l>red in countries .such as 
Knliiiga, Anga, Krousa and tlu) ('list arc the liest, 
lliose of Dasarna and western count n(\s air of middle 
(pialilv, and those of Snras'tra and Panchajana coun- 
tries are of low quality.’ It mav be mentioned here 
ilial ju'^t as ancient wfitere liave ascribed, witli 
surinising unanimity the pri'-emineiico in horse- 
breeding to the norlh-w'e.sj, they have attributed 
pre-eminence* in (*lephant-hreeding to the east. For 
instance, it is n.ited in the Santiparv.i (101, 4) as a 
distiuguisliiug char'cieristic of the easterners that 
they could fight skilfully with eh’pliants {pniehya 
viatanga yvddhcsn-kmalah) . In the Ragkuvamsa 
(IV 40, 83 ; VI 27, 54), while describing tlu* cam- 
paigns of Riigliu, Kalirlasa speaks of the mighty 
('lephant forces of the Kalingn, and Anga kings. 
Siiniliirlv, Vakpati lefers to the king of the Vangas 
'lioworful in the possession of a large number of 
war-like eh'jdiants’.” — Dr. P. C. C^hukravarti ; The 
Art of HVtr in Ancient India, pp. 54-55. 

Sueli was the position of Bengal in the Hindu 
period, and she kept her tradition intact up to the 
Mahomedan jieriod, ns Abul Fazl the famous 
historian also records in his Aiv4~Akhan about the 
el(']»hant forceps of Bengal. 

The military strength of Bengal was not negligi- 
ble oven on the eve of the Mughal period, 

“Diuid, Suh'inaii’s younger son, a^fciuning all the 
insignia of royalty, ordered the Khutba to be pro- 
claimed in his ow'n name through all the towns of 
Bengal and Bihar, and directed the coins to be 
stamped with his own title, tlius completely setting 
at. dcfianiH* the authority of the Emperor Akoar . . . 
He found himself in the possession of immense 
treasure, 40,000 well-mounted cavalry, 140,000 infan- 
try, 20,000 guns of yariems calibres, 3600 elephants 
and several hundred \^^boatF, a force w’hich seemed 
to him sufficient justification for a contest with 
Akbar.” — ^V. A. Smith : Akhar the Great Mughal, 
2nd edition, p. 124 

The late Dr. N. K. Bhattasali, Curator, Dacca 
Museum, writes in his article, ‘The Naval Activities of 
the Indians”: 

“A unique period of martial activity dawned 
upon Be^al during the reign of the aggressive 
Mughal finperor Akbar. Daud, the last Bengal 
Sultan, lost hLs life in 1676 A.D. in the battle efi 
Rajmahal in a trial of strength with the Generals 
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of Akbar ; but the Hindu and Muslim Ziimindars 
of Bengal took up the struggle with alacrity. 'I'he 
wonderful struggle of the Bengal Chiefs has not y^'t 
rctMuved the recognition it deserves at the hands of 
the historians/” 

Though after some lime Bengal was included iu 
the map of Akbar's India and the yearly revenue was 
settled by the Emperor to be Rs. 1,06,93,152, this 
annuiiit was never fully realised. 

“'J'lie province of Bengal paid a nominal sub- 
mission lo the throne of Delhi, but during several 
jeigns had luaii virtually independent.”” -Mi ITs 
Uhto)y o/ Hrituh India, Vbl. II, pp. 131-141. 

It is well known that the twelve Bhuiyas of Bengal 
had sufficient army at their command including war- 
fleet rf and gun-powders which inspired them to fight 
on many occasions against the Emperor of Delhi. In 
this connection the names of Raja Pratapaditya, laha 
Khan-Masnad-i-Ali, Kedar Rai and Sitaram Rai may 
1)0 mentioned. 

“The Bengal Chiefs were strong in war boalH, 
.' 111(1 mainly with the help of this arm of offence, 
they managed to defeat the grealeisl geuevals of 
Akijur again and again and drove tltem out /d 
Bengal. Akb.ar went to his grave in 1605 A.D., with 
Bengal \ot unsubdued. Jjihangir, on hie accession 
liad to make huge preparations for humbling th(‘ 
l)roiui Binigal Chiefs. The thrilling accounts of the 
.sLiuggle of the heroic Bengal Chiefs can be read lU 
(l(‘iail in the page of the Bahan-stcen-i-ghaybl hy 
Mirza Nathan, a young Mughal Lieutenant and an 
actual participator in the struggle*. The Mughal aruiy 
was under the command of Islam Khan, the Mughal^ 
Governor, and the Mughal fleet of war-boats was 
commanded by Intiman Khan, father of Nathan. 
The most iioworful Bengal Chief of the period was 
Pratapaditya, who possessed 700 war-boats, but he 
did not ]oirf in the countr.\-wide struggle ag'dnst 
Mughal imperialism and attemijtcd to conciliati' the 
new Mughal Governor by presents and promises ol 
help. Ishn-Khan-Masnad-i-Ali, tiu* most poworlul 
chief of Eastern Bengal, master of Mymeimingh, 
Tippera and a half of tli-, Dacca district, and Kedar 
Rai, master of Vik*’Mmpiir (southern part of Dacca 
district), Faridpiir and Saiidwip, had fought all their 
lives again.st Akbar. But they were both dead by ihi.s 
time. Isha Khan died peacefully in 1599 AJD., and 
Kedar Rai died fighting the Mughals in 1604 A.I). 
Tlie leader of the struggle during the reign * 
Jahangir was Musa Khan, son of Isha Khan, the 
Ghazi-s of Bhawal (northern part, of Dacca district ) 
and some Hindu and Muslim Zamindars of Pabna, 
Dacca and Sylhet. After six years of bird Struggle, 
in which several stiff naval encounters took place, 
the chiefs at last submitted and Bengal bo(!ame a 
Mughal province in 1613 A.D.”— Dr, N, K. Bhatta- 
sali : “Naval Activities of the Indians.” {Hindustha^i 
i^tandard^Puja Annual, 1944), pp. 193-194. 

We have seen the military prowess of the united 
forces of Bengal in the field of Kurukshetra (in the 
Puranic period), against Alexander the Great (in 386 
B.C,), for the restoration of Varendra as allies of 
Kampala (in the Hindu period) ; we have aUfo seen the 
hard struggle of Bengal against Mughal imperialism, 
^is certainly ^ows the martial q^irit of the race. 

, 7 HUUMhm Sumdwd^uit Annuglt 1M4, ^ 198. 


It is admitted on all luinds lhaf, Ain-i-Akbari of 
Abul Fazl is th(* most uiitlioritjitivc hi^story of th(j 
Mughal Go\ crnmciil . In lii.s history Abul Fazl gives a 
fine description of llu* Bengal army of different places, 
wherein places are located a.s barker*, Parganas and 
Mahala.s (coriipaiable wilh di-'trut'!, subdivisi(.)ns and 
lhana.s of the i)i'e>eni day). 


Suikei'ii iianir 

rii‘v 111 (.iivalry 

InfAntiy 

Jamiaiabad or 
Lakhnauti 

M:d(l:i 

fylH) 

17000 

Falli.abad 

'i'lu* ^^li()le of Fiind- 
pur, a .small portion 
of Je.ssure, southern 
Bakhavganj, portion 
of Dacca District 

‘K)0 

5o7uO 

Mahmiidabad 

Northern Nadia and 
Jessore & Faridi)ur 

200 

lOKH) 

Khahfatabad 

Southern Jessure & 
western part of 

Bakhcrganj 

100 

15000 

Bogia 

Bakherganj & Dacca 

. . 

150(K) 

Puriiiyah 

Western portion of 
the present district 
of Purnca 


5000 

Tajpur 

Eastern Purnea, east 
of the Mahauanda 
and wcjstern Dinaj- 
pur, Rangpui .'ind 
Bogra 

100 

50000 

( Jlioraghal 

Portion of Dinajpur 
and R.'ingiair and 
Bogra 

900 

328000 

Pinjarah 

Northern east of the 
town of Dinajpur & 
the greater part ol 
DinajX)ur District 

50 

7m 

B.'irbtkabad 

Portion of Maldah, 
Dinajpur and a large 
part of Rajshuhi and 
Bogra District 

50 

7(HM) 

Jtazoli.'i 

Portion of Rajshahi, 
Bogra, Pabna, My- 
meUBingli anti reach- 
ing in the south a 
little beyond tin* 
town of Dacca 

1700 

5300 

SoufirgMOn 

H'^th th(' sides of 
McgliUii & Brahma- 
putra containing i*ur- 
tions of west ( i ll 
Tippera h & Nf>f«kli:ili 

1500 

40000 

Sylliet 

Srcehatla 

1100 

42020 

01011.1X0112 

. . 

100 

1500 

Sharifabad 

Birbhooiu, Buidwan 

200 

5000 

Suhnmanabad 

Northern ymrtion of 
Hooghlv and some 
jiortion of Nadia 
and Burdwan 

100 

5000 

Satgaon 

24 -Parganas & west- 
ern Nadia and south- 
ern west Murshid- 
abad 

50 

6000 

Mandaran • 

Western Birbhoom 
over Kaniganj and 
the Damodar to 
above Burdwan 

150 

7000 
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—Colonel H. S. Jarrett : Ain^Akbari, Vol. II, 
pp. 131-141 ; and H. Blochmann, MA. : 
“Geography and History of Bengal" in 
A. S. B., 1873 (No. 3). pp. 216-218. 

Regarding elephants and war-boats, Colonel B. S. 
Jarrett States in p. 129 (Ain^-Akbari) that the Subab 
of Bengal had 1170 elephants, 4200 guns and 4400 
boats. The history of Bengal or for the matter of that 
the whole of India, would have been otherwise, had 
not Mirzafar, the Supreme Commander of Sirajuddaula, 
betrayed the unfortunate Nawab by false representation, 
misleading the gallant Bengali Generals, Mirmadan and 
Mohanlal and stopping the battle of Flaaaey on false 
pretence. In World War I, the service of the 40th 
Bengal Regiment in Mesopotamia was highly appre- 
ciated by the militaiy authorities. 

It is difficult to ascertain the time and age as to 
when the image worship came into vogue in Bengal. 
However that may be, it is clearly evident that all 
the deities of the Hindu Pantheon are adorned with 
weapons. In Bengal, the Goddess Durga is worshipped 
with great pomp and eclat. Her hands exhibit various 
weapons and attributes such as sarpa (snake), 
ahonmk (bow), asi (sword), chakra (disc), triavl 
(trident), parasu .axe), vajra (thunderbolt), sankha 
(conch). The blowing of the conch gives the signal 
for fight. Spears and shields are not merely qualifying 
attributes but they are* actual weapons of war, nnd 
there are separate rnantras for them. If the Bengalis 
are non<imartiaI, why they would worship the arms 
with which their deities arf adorned ? Still, in the 
southern part of Bengal, the Vijaya Dasami Day is 
performed with great enthusiasm. People of all com- 
munities assemble in boats, dressed like warriors with 
shield, sword, spear, lance, ^ankha and drum and take 
the image of the Goddess Durga to the riVer for the 
immersion ceremony. After the immersion ceremony is 
over, they play with various weapons and perform boat- 
laccs. Does it reflect in any way that the Bengalis are 
zion-martial ? If so, why should this martial inspiration 
(Still tingle in their veins ? In what part of the world, 
weapons are so associated with religion, worship and 
gods. Still do we pray to the Goddess Durga or Sakti : 

“Oh Mothei, bee tow upon^ us the glory of 
victory in battles.”^ 

The records of diffci*ent era^ point definitely to 
the conclusion that the Bengalis are not only martially 
inclined from time immemorial but they are 


renowned in the world as brave and active soldiers 
and their deeds of valour have been recorded by 
many foreign historians. Dr. N. K. Bhattasali says : 

“The popular notion that the military profession 
was the exclusive monopoly of the Kshatriya caste 
is wholly without foundation, and a 'nation in arms' 
is an entirely modern concept — legacy of the 
French Revolution in the world. Nor there is much 
truth iu the stateuient that caste prevented ^he 
growth of a feeling that fighting for or defending 
one's own country was every one^ business and not 
for a particular class of people." — Dr. N. K. Bhatta- 
sali's article in The Modem Review, 1930, p,. 158 ; 
and The Art of War in Ancient India by Dr! P. C. 
Chakravarli, p. 190. 

“Hopkins says that the mass of the epic army 
was composed of ♦he lowest classes, mixed with 
barbarians and foreigners . . . Iti the Arlhasaetra 
(Bk. IX, Ch. 2), Kautilya approves of the employ- 
ment of Vais>'a and Sudra troops in the army. 
The Agnipurana specifically lays down that the 
Sudras have a right to the ait of war and that they, 
along with the mixed castes, arc expected to contri- 
bute to the defence of the stale." 

The Brahmins are generally known as priests but 
they were also allowed to serve as soldiers, “if unable 
to support themselves as priests." 

“It is well known that some of the most cele- 
brated warriors in the Mahabharata such as Drona, 
Asvathaman and Parasu llama were born in th^ 
priesiy class. . . . Alexander iu the course of his 
campaign in India met with rnoat stubborn resis- 
tance from the Brahman confederacy of the Indus 
Valley." And that is why he “regarded the Brahmans 
as bis worst enemies, and his hand fell heavily upon 
them." — The Art of War in Ancient India by Dr. 
P. C. Chakravarti, pp. 78-79. 

In the Hindu period there were many Brahmin 
Generals and Commandcr-in-Chicfs who are credited 
for their notable victories. 

“In the kingdom of OrisSa under the Ganga 
dynasty, the Mahastliana Brahmans used to contri- 
bute a substantial numbc" of military recruits of the 
peasant militia of the state. To this day some ol 
their descendants bear the family title of Senapati, 
meaning commanders of armies."— /bid, p. 81. 

We need not recount here the stories of the 
thousands of martyrs who epurted death and life-long 
imprisonment with smiling face during the Swadeshi 
days and the period following that great Movement, 
for that is current history. 

The Bengalis have forgotten their glorious past. 
They must remember that they are descendants of 
heroic forefathers. They require inspiration and ioe* 
piration only in order to realise their real selves. They 
have brains and they possess the true martial spirit. 





CtttLDRtIN’S CltV 


If pleasure in learning and succcaisful adjustment in 
real life ar^ any test, Blochman City, California, has 
established la brilliantly successful precedent in modem 
education. Its teacher and founder, Mrs. Bina Fuller, 
justifies her methods by quoting noted United States 
educator John Dewey’s dictum that school should be 
life itself. “All I have done,” she says, “is to crystal- 
lise his philosophy with something you can see and 
feel.” 

The fruit of the experiment 
begun 15 years ago is a town in 
miniature — a children's city. 

Located off the beaten path, at 
the edge of a forest near the 
town Lif Santa Maria, about 100 
miles north of Los Angeles, 

Blochman City has an area 
only 20,000 square feet. But 
within that compact sphere it i** 
perfect and complete, with con- 
ventional though diminutive 
streets, houses and functions : 
post office, bank, library, museum, 
newspaper, chamber of commerce, 
tourist and information bureau, 
grocery, florist's nursery even a 
park with trees, hedges,, awns and 
a Jake, 

Children run the town, elect a 
mayor and a city council ; issue 
special currency used for salaries 
for maintaiuing the bank and 
store ; leam first aid and pros- 
cribe for simple ailments at their 
owu hospital ; leam and prac- 
tise home-making, merchandising, 
book-keeping, carpentry, farming and a dosen other 
useful occupations in the warm pleasant congeniality 
of their own town built and equipped for their own 
needs and tastes. 

For many years, with the sympathy of the born 
teaeher, Mrs, Fuller had observed the efforts of 
ohUdren to adjust to what was ta them a dull and 
lifeless school routine. She bad seen too, their joyous 
and vigorous p!ay*-building houses ; playing store, 
bank, or train ; nursing or gardening. The solution 
appeared natural and inevitable ; to be attractive and 
successful the school , must give children ‘’an earlier 
start at I>eing growiutip.” 

Ber e^anoe to Experiment came with the esta* 
bliitoient of Blocbnmn School l^tiiet— a small two^ 
room sehool-house crowded with the diildrep of CaH* 
fomia ^•^wockem. From amatt beriwdnjga— a oomer 
nim^ a woodeoi grille 

endiusiastie pimii* iMard h«r 
rtswshml of ta entire tonn. 


The children worked with a will. The boys dre^ 
blueprints. The girls designed interiors. All wrote 
letters to business firms soliciting needed materials— 
and the unusual requests met with generous answers. 
The president of the oil company donated the land. 
Other enterprises sent sand, gravel, lumber, cesment 
and paint. Many were generous with professional and 
technical advice. Some, like the president of the oil 
company, joined in weilding hammer and saw. 


Learning as an Exciting Adventure 

Both teacher and pupils saw learning unfold ft* 
an exciting adventure. Perhaps never before had 
children learned arithmetic not only in class but by 
keeping their own store, or negotiating loans on pro- 
perty at their own bffnk, with its walls of knotty 
])ine and gilded teller'b grilles. In their own post office 
they learned to regard geography not as a classrom 
catalogue of hard-to-spell names but as colorful des- 
criptions of countries where lived their French, 
Belgian, English or Mexican correspondents whose 
problems and interests were like their own, with just 
enough difference to make them fascinating friends. 
Long, gossipy letters and souvenirs from distant 
Eskimo settlements and South Bea Island villages 
find their way ' to the little post office, which Mrs. 
Fuller considers the center' “of tolerance and warmth 
. . . real Mendship and world understanding.” 

In the past de^e, Bloehman City baa become 
a ktod of edueational Mecca for teacbem and stMdente 



'Two students visit the Information Centre to see recent 
periodicals and displays 



A hit mail &om a lodced post-<Ace box Students hanging painting for an exhibitioa 
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of teaching technique. AU these observers find espe- 
cially remarkable the high scholastic standards main- 
tained by the junior citizens, the complete absence 
of juvenile delinquency problems, and the successful 
tidnsfcr of training to jobs in the businesis and pro- 
fessional fields. 

The boy who was Blochman City’s first grocer 
now owns his own market in Santa Maria. California, 
while his two assistants are in similar establishments 
in other towns. Some of the girls who directed the 
Bloclmian Health Center are now registered nurses 
in full-size hospitals. The first bank cashier of Bloch- 
man is now a successful banker in a nearby city. 

• : 0 : 

SRI CHITRALAYAM 

By J. M. 

“The study of a good picture helps one to fulfil one’s 
duty by becoming a better citizen ; and to attain 
liberation from the expensive and enslaving demands 
of the lower nature through thj cultivation of the 
higher nature,” says the Vishnudharmaottatam, The 
Hindu ruler of the Hindu State of Travancore, never 
conquered in the Mahomedan period, has recognised the 
duty of a civilised modern State to provide for the 
aesthetic education which is one of the prime 
elements of culture. With this object in view, they 
lenovated the Padmanabhapuram Palace, a former 
seat of the State Government abandoned for over a 
century. It has given to the world a unique exhibition 
in &itu of the major arts of architecture, sculpture, 
wood*carving and mural painting. ’The Travancore 
Museum has been transformed into an ever-pleajsing 
centre of Oriental art-crafte. It has a very fine 
collection of Indian bronzes. 

The need of a S^ate Gdllery of Paintings for the 
preservation of the indigenous creative impulse took 
shape in the establishment of Sri Chitralayam in 
September, 1035. Anticipation extended back to the 
far past in the frescoes of Ajanta and Bagh and 
Sittanavasal, and forward to the new spirit of artistic 
patriotism that had animated the Bengal revival of 
Indian painting, round the central massive figure of 
Abanihc^nath Tagore and his direct and indirect 
disciples and grand-disciples. Painting, it has been 
truly said, with the probable exception of music, has 
the largest attraction for the majority of persons 
with its combined appeal to the sense of form and 
colour. The gallery was designed to be the nucleus of 
what may become an epitome of the best examples 
of Oriental Art. The object for which Sri Chitralayam 
was founded is, in tlie #erds of the official curator, 
••to provMe for the people of 'lYavancore State and 
visit^ for enjoyment, education and the develop- 
artistic taste, a eoBeetion of pictures re- 
^ various eras of paintiiig in India along 
irilili sMia indteatkin of the art of painting elaewhers 


Blochman’s first mayor is operating his own book- 
store. Many an early graduate credits the sidooth 
functioning of her 'home to housekeeping practice in 
Blochman City’s model homes. 

Visitors view all this successful activity with 
pleased wonder, and dozens of letters from state offi- 
cials, governors of other states, well-known writers 
and educators call it “a great idea.” MaUy ask for 
more information, and the children write industrious 
and informative replies. Mrs. Fuller, supremely happy 
in her chosen work, secs in these fledgling citizens of 
a peaceful, tolerant and busy community and genuine 
essence of international peace.— U5/S. 


OF TRAVANCORE 

DATTA 

under the influence of Indian culture, life and 
sceneiy.” 

First as to the quantitative aspect. To the 359 
exhibits enlisted in the fourth edition of the catalogue, 
has been added during the last year 12 pictures and 
copies of 5 murala from the Vaikom and Udayana- 
puram temples. The number of such copies of murals 
now exceeds G6. There is a remarkable power in these 
murals. Their technique and finish arc excellent. As 
Art in India has been mainly the expression of reli- 
gious ideas and sentiments, their atmosphere is always 
that of sanctity ; they are eloquent with spiritual 
emotion. ’The makers of these superb wall-pictures 
are unknown craftsmen who inherited the traditions 
of their art from generation to generation. Their skill 
is remarkable and amazing in its deftness. The secret 
of attractiveness lies in the vitality of the figures and 
in the variety of postures and gestures expressing 
exalted religious life. In the collection are to be 
found copies of vestiges of paintings that must have 
made ihe mandapam of the small cave-tomple of 
Thirunandikara in South Travancore a gem of mural 
art 11 to 12 centuries ago, just when the great era of 
Ajanta had ended. The age of the temple is calculable 
from inscriptions in stone ; it is ninth century after 
Christ, Recently made copies of murals presumed to 
be of still earlier orig& are going to be added. 

How popular the institution is will be gathered 
from' the following statistics : 

Total number of visitors (during 


1121 M.E. = 1946-46) 67.463 

largest number in a single day 835 

Smallest number in a single day 63 

Population of Trivandrum l,283fi^^ 

Population of Travancore 60,70,018 


Besides these murals, there is a representative 
collection of Modem Indian paintings headed by 
Dr. Tagore, an almost complete colleotion of works 
of Raja Ravi Varma I and 11, and fair samples ^ of 
Rajput and Mughal paintings, Chinese, Persian, 
Tibetan, Balinese and Japanese paintings. Folk art 
represented, fay Bengal pot paintings, etc. 



PAINTINGS OF SUSHILA YAWALKAR 

Br L. W. 


Thi paintings of Sushila Yawallcar now being shown 
at the Prince’s Room, of the Taj Mahal Hotel, 
surprisingly reveal the strength of an untutored yet 


Qonsidering this as tlie first attempt of her successful 
showing we may as well expect in her a brilliant 
addition to the artists' group of this city. 



Dr. M. R. Jayakar declares Exhibition open of Mrs. . Sushila 
Yawalkar*8 paintings. Mr. Yuwalkar thanking Dr. Jayakar and 
welcoming the distinguished audience 


Bv^rn and brought up in Dhargal, 
an ideal beauty spot in that ex-* 
quisitcly lovely country of Goman- 
tak (Goa), Sushila naturally created 
in her a love of the artistic. 
Bui it is a matter of common 
knowledge that in remote villages 
one rarely finds adequate scope for 
the development of Art and hence 
Sushila’s talents remained dormant 
f'"‘r a long time. It is one of life's 
little ironies that although Goa 
boa'Sts of many creative artists, 
Sushila's genius could only blossom 
in Bombay. 

Here, Indian music first captured 
her attention. She is an accomplished 
dancer too. Yet her ardent urge to 
learn painting remained just a dream 
till chance threw an opportunity in 
her way. , 



Bent on News 


an intensely creative mind. The Rt. 

Hon*ble Dr, M. R. Jayakar declared 
the Exhibition open on April 4, 1948. 

In all her paintings her approach is 
unsophisticated, unconventional and 
direct. The various compositions ex- 
hibit a dynamic urge to express vital' 
emotion stirred by a particular inci- 
dent. The dramatic sense of grouping 
against almost an austere background 
of pink highten the appeal of such an 
unconventional subject. The fame 
characteristics can be noted in other 
compositions where in spite of the 
unorthodox treatment the subject lifts 
up into well-knit linear or cherioscuric 
compositions. 

In her figure drawings Mrs. Yawal- 
kar is interested more in carrying out 
significant poise than mere anatomical 
details, of. her models. 

In her landscapes a changing mood 
of nature is invariably caught and 
rendered with the vital simplicity of a child’s imagina- 
tion. For example, Tansa Lake and Moon Lif^t. 

One goes through the whole exhibition with ^ 
feeling of emotional upheaval, subtly stirred by paint- 
ings naivety recorded in a technique which may baffle 
classification and yet eerves its puipoee to ths fulL 


It was fheer coinddenoe that die met the well- 
known painter Mr. Nagedi Yawalkar whose woiiGB die 
went to see at the request of one of her frieatl^ 
chance aqqoaintanee between the two soon' 
into friendship which eventually culminated into. tSeir 
happy mamage. Thus it was Mr. Yawalkar who lawe 
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Burden of Youth (otO 


hw full scope to develop her talents in the domain 
of painting and enabled her to express her individual- 
ity with ease and freedom and the present exhibition 
is a glorious proof of what a woman artist can^ 
accomplish. This is probably the first bold and unique 
endeavour by an Indian lady artist to hold an 
indi\idual exhibition of her paintings and as such 
Sushila undoubtedly deserves approbation. 

These reproductions of Sushila's paintings reveal 
the impact of an unsophisticated mind to life’s little 
dramas. The child-like simplicity coupled with adult 
discrimination intensihes the appeal of her various 
compositions. Her colouring invariably luminous is 
harmaniously blended with judicious tonal values. In 
good figure compositions, she is interested more in the 
significant simple form than what meets the eye. Her 
paintings display an individual colour-scheme which 
is more expressive than representative. Her dramatic 
sense is uppermost in interpreting familiar scenes of 
daily life as noted or imagined. In all her paintings 
direct simplicity, vital pattern and pleasing colour lift 

up the work into pieces of idyll. It is very refreshing 
to come across the work of this type, so untutored, 
•naive, yet eloquent in full expreGision in forms of volume 
and colour. 

; 0 :- 


EAST ANGLIA 

Bt AUGUSTUS MUm 





East Anglia, the largest plain in England, reaches Across that spacious countryside, the strong air 
out into the North Sea with a great curving sweep of the North Sea blows unchecked by hills. The 150 
of land which forms the most easterly 
part of Britain. The Wash, its 
southern border is within 60 miles 
of London, it is one of the least 
known areas of England. It is divided 
into two countries, Norfolk and 
Suffolk, but it has preserved through- 
out the centimes something of tJiat 
unity which was ils pride in the dwys 
w^hen it w'as a kingdom with its own 
monarch. 

Its landscape is like no other in 
Britain. Those who have surrendered 
to its pheid charm take a never- 
fading pleasure in its wide horisons, 
its tiny streams and slow, deep 
rivc**s, ils secluded marshland and 
lakes, its heath and its woods, its 
small anexont towns with their medi** 
aeval buildings, and perhaps above 
all its heritage of noble cjiiurches* 








Tba flouriabiag buft fiddi ia SiuA 


EAST ANG^A 


. t&iles of fiast Anglian coastline, from the Wash to the 
River Stour, are dotted with fishing villages and 
towns. Between them are stretches of lonely shore, 
the haunt of sea-birds and wild fowl. The dry, bracing 
^Alimate of that coast has been responsible for the 
growth of holiday resorts that include Felixstowe and 
Cromer, Lowestoft and Great Yarmouth, the last two 
being important herring fishery centre^ as well. 
Although tliere are no harbours for large ships, there 
is a thriving coastal trade and a busy river traffic. 


to Yorkshire that agriculture once again pre- 
dominated ; and today, more than four-fifths of its 
area is cultivated. Oats and wheat are grown, with 
flour-milling as a complementary industry. Beans ^nd 
sugar-beet, dairj' produce ami fruit — these all come in 
great quantity from that busy countryside, e\ory road 
of w'hich .seems to lead to a market town. 

In the north, King’s Lyun is a charming small 
town, with lovely old buildings that have been pre- 
served in the midst of modern industries. The mingling 


% 
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A quiet comer of Cromer, a well-known holiday 
resort on the coast of East Anglia 

East Anglia has a wealth of inland waterways. 
The intricate series of lakes and river channels in the 
district known as the Broads attract great numbers of 
^ose who enjoy, yachting in waters more placid than 
the open sea. As weighs pleasure craft, Thames barges 
use those navigable nvers, their great red and brown 
sails attracting the eye amid the cool greenery of field 
and copse* They bring coxnmodities of many kinds, 
and depart laden with cargoes of agricultural produce: 
for here is to be found some of the richest farmland 
in the world. • 

A thousand years ago the best farms in Britain 
were those of East Angpa, .although the Middle Ages 
brought an era when agriGiil|ure yielded its place of 
honour to wool trade. The cloth industry of 
Bng^bodr^he foundatiem. of her industrial proeperitj' 
rSreoesved its first great impetua in East Anglig, 

irii not vnM ^ of ^ tr^e. moved 


The largest river m E/i.st Anglia is the Ouse, 
on whose banks at Kings Lynn stands this 
Customs House 

of the ancient with the modern, a respect for tradi- 
tion and an eager desire for progress — these are 
features of nil the liiptie towns we pass through as we 
travel to the south, where Ipswich has its important 
industries and an outlet to the sea. 

The centre of the whole region is Norwich, a 
delightful mediaeval city, once the capital of East 
Anglia. Its crowded market, hold every Saturday near 
the walls of its towering Norman castle, is one of the 
most important in Britain. In and around the city are 
factories for the making of textiles, boots and shoes, 
and agricultural implements. 

Tlie bombs of the Luftwaffe damaged the town ; 
but its famous Guildhall of fiint and stone is intact, 
and so are more than 30 of its magnificent Gothic 
churches. These alone would make Norwich unique ; 
t)ig cathedral is one of the gems of English archi* 
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teeture. But indeed it is difficult to travel far in Bast Among East Anglian authors, the writers in pfoUb 
Anglia without coming upon an ancient chvch, and — ^ George Borrow and Sir Thomas Browne— 
realising how men lavished their wealth on these more notable than the poets. One associates the 
buildings in the great days of the wOol*trade, so that people of East Anglia with practical commonsense 
many a tiny village of reed-thatched or red-tiled rather than flights of the imagination. They arh 
cottages is now graced with a church of astonishing observant and analytical t they are realists, 
size and beauty. That they are an industrious and a kindly people 

East Anglia has produced artists as well as build- jg certain, with a deep love of their green and gffiacious 
ers. The fame pf Constable is world-wide ; his countryside. The Angles, who sailed across the North 
landscapes depict scenes that arc typical of Suffolk, and settled there 1,500 3 'ears ago, gave England 

with gentle, trec-clad slopes beside the rivers and its name. Their descendants gave England its greatest 
deep, green winding lanes. Gainsborough, renowned naval commander, Admiral Nelson of Trafalgar fame, 
portrait painter of the eighteenth century, was the son Today, by the labour of their hands, the East Anglian 
of a Suffolk wool merchant, and the “Norwich schoor* people are contributing many things essential to the 
of artists stands in high repute today. national well-being. 

-: 0 : 

HEALTH OF THE FACTORY WORKER 

By Db. S. ^KRAVORTI, L.R.C.P. (Lond.), M.R.C.S. (Eng.) 

India stands today on the threshold of extensive jf j^ot died prematurely, certainly, they eventually 
industrialization and her people rightly look forward became a burden on the nation. No progressive 
to greater industrial employment and increased pro- country today can afford this preposterous loss i^ 
ductivity. Out of a total population of nearly 400 “man-power-hours.'' 

millions less than 20 milliona are dependent ou Some measure of control of work conditions and 
industry for their living and only some 2J million environment is attempted by tlie various Factories 
people (that is, 0 6 per cent of the population) are ' ^^ts, but the actual medical guidance, at present, 
actively engaged in large-scale and regular industrial sought for detection of toxic hazards and investigation 
establishments. of health problems in the Indian factories is patheti- 

The potential resources for industrial develo]>- cally small. The Factories Acts also provide com- 
ment of the country ore great but with the present pensation when gross and irreperable damage has 
underpaid, underfed, badly housed, and unhealthy been done to health either from injury received 
population the outlook is disconcerting. While it is whilst at work or from certain specific occupational 
high time that more and more people were brought diseases, such as anthrax, lead and phosphor poison- 
in to play their parr, in the industrial life of the chrome ulceration, arsenic and benzene poison- 

country, BO far there has been little evidence to show . but so far little or no provision, has been 

that Indian industrial organizations as a whole are made to enforce the employer or labour to try and 
applying, on. any demonstrable scale, the resulte of prevent occurrences of these, and many other, grave 
research into the “human problems of work.” The disabling diseases of industry. In this respect the 
industrial worker is as important as the machine and English Factories Acts and those of other European 
the “health protection of the man who works” is an countries are more advanced and aim at prevention 
essential pro-requisite to any ipanufacturing project, of accidents and illnesses occur^g in the factory in 
If India must avoid those heavy losses in Inen and preference to. paying out i^netary compensation 
material which accompanied the industrial revolution when the goose that laid the golden egg was dead or 
of the West not so very long ago, the management of 4ying. 

Indian industries must harness the knowledge, and Xhe fact that ill-health of the worker causes not 
experience of their counterpart in the United King- only a lose to industries but is an ultimate drag on 
dom, the United States of America, and the Soviet the nation bail come to be aimreciated by com- 
Union. There was a time when nobody eeehi^d to fool paratively few organizations. A nremendous amount 
any responsibility towards the health and welfare of of research work has been done both in Eagland snd 
the workers ; neither the employer nor the State took in America into the effeete hours and spe^ ^ of 
any serious trouble to inquire if the workeis were work, of conditions ^vironment, of sam^tion 
physically fit for tbdr jobs or whether barn^ul and mess-room facilitii^ tba i^use and centidl of 
conditions in the factory were adversely affecting accidents, and a host of other problsms felatiag ^ 
their 'health. The result was that many people of industrial health and ssIstyA Ai^i^dible working 
‘•^qecupational age-group” broke down in b^th ^4 is a very important faet^ ig eonnsetion with 



Thi Broidfi are a papular holiday resort of yachtsmeu. whoee ^oeful yachta oilu for 
maiiy miles oyer the shallow inland waters of £Sst Anglia 
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and efficiency of work and also in the control of drop- 
let infection. To have to work under cramped condi- 
lionfl gives rise to irritation and annoyance and even- 
tually leads to fatigue. The prevalence of infectious 
^ness in any part of a factory may be an indication 
of defective ventilation. Oood lighting, hygienic 
amenities and modern ventilating devices are all 
necessary adjuncts to make the inside of a factory 
pleasant and congenial and thereby prevent possible 
set-backs, especially group-fatigue, impaired efficiency 
of production and absenteeism. Above all, the impor- 
tant task of personnel selection, ^^nding the job ior 
the man and the mac for the job,*' has received a 
great deal of ‘public attention i^^ 
the more advanced industrial 
countries. To wit : some people 
are physically and mentally un- 
•uiied for certain types of work, 
especially in the chemical and 
mining industries (t.e., people 
who are prone to develop indus- 
trial dermatitis and respiratory 
diseases, etc.) ; on the other 
liahd, certain categories of visual 
acquity and “visual grades'* are 
rspeciaily suited for fine work i^^ 
precittion instrument making. Such 
examples could be multiplied 
manifold. A misplaced worker, 

“a square peg in a round hole," 
is not only a loss to the firm, he 
is unacQommodative to the en- 
vironment of his work and to his 
colleagues, and is, in fact, just the 
subject to become “accident- 
prone." 

This factor of "human element 
in industry" appears to have re- 
ceived very little attention in 
India, l^e-employment medical 
examination of proflfpective em- 
ployees and a carefully planned 
system of allocation into suitable 
types of work are necessary 
if man-power 10 not to be wasted. Again, it is essential 
that in certain hasardous occupations periodic medical 
examimtion of the workers should be carried out to 
detect early cases of health deterioration—- for example, 
lead workers, miners, chemical process workers, etc.— 
and, if necessary, to transfer the worker from toxic 
to an innocuous job^ for a time being, before perma- 
nent damage is done to his health. The still too 
prevalent practieo on the imtt of the employer to 
dismiss a worker the moment he Taiis ill, qr^is unable 
to carry on the job he. is set to dO| iv to he deplored, 
especially when his Uiness Have been 

due not so much to hto health but 

in Vart due to a fault in thq fwocesii or thb machiim. 
Very often a tramieut illness is made ih* of 


permanent loss or diminution in the earning capacity 
on the part of the worker, for, unfortunately, so 
as labour is so cheaply obtained in India, the 
employer finds it an easier task to replace the worker 
who has taken ill rather than investigate and removes 
the cause. It is both more profitable and productive 
to train a person for a particular process and aim at 
getting years of useful ser\ice from him rather than 
dismisfl him after the first few months because he is 
suddenly taken ill. The worker must of necessity 
spend a third or more of his daily-life in a factory 
or workshop ; it is not too much then to expect that, 
his welfare and health problems should become a 


major concern of the pnauagement and the Stale 
There is one aspect of the factory-life which can 
render invaluable service lor the health and happi- 
ness of the workers ; I refer to the provision of can- 
teens or tiffin-room facilities. The average Indian 
worker cannot afford a well-balanced diet. His meal 
at home, conaLsting of cereals and very little else, is 
almost completely devoid of auimal proteins, fats, 
x'itamins A, C, and B2 groups, calcium and other 
minerals, and thus accounU for his inevitable under- 
nutrition. The dietetic deficiency is also responsible 
lor his low resistance agsdnst infeetion and other 
illnesses, as well as his poor performance and in- 
efficiency at work. The average daily caloric intake 
of a working adult amongst the poorer olaaiei iu 
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India is between 1700 to 1800, as compared to 2800 
to 8200 in Great Britain ; 3000 in Australia ; 3000 to 
3400 in U.S.A.; 2800 to 3000 in Denmark and so on. 
Mann iet waas er Man is what he eats ; and a 
great deal cun be done fo" building and maintaining 
healthy workers if at least one wholesome proi)erly 
balanced hot meal is provided during ihp working 
ffpell either at actual cost price, or less, or preferably 
free of charge. T\ie tost will be amply rewarded by 
the saving of lost-time due to sickness-absenteeism 
and increased productivity. Certain progressive 
dustrial establishments in India have started to 
provide rest-shelters and tiiEn iooins for their work- 
people axMi supply cooked meals and light refresh- 
ments at actual cost price. This is a move in the right 
direction. 

and large the greatest loss to industry, both 
in men and luaUriial, is iucurr*=d through accidents. 
Accoitllng to one Aru'ncaa Insurance Company, the 
direct and indirect costs of an average accident, 
eu using enforced absence from work for 3 days 
more, umount to some £200 (about Rs, 2700), which 
serve to emphasize the e<’ou.>mii; burden of accidents 
quite upait liom their sooiui and medical importance. 
Lu 1U42, more than Rs. 18,69^359 was paid out. 
India as Workmen's Compensation for some 44,443 
cavses of arcidont^ and occupational diseases, averag- 
ing Rs. 42 jier ca.se ; a V(‘ry siiial] amount, but 
iieve^’ |p.vs when it is con>iacied iliaL this docs 'uot 
t'lkt. o account such a.s cint of hospital'^, loA 

of \v. ^ '.M'l \\ uicui.-'l l»y tuo workman, co-si 

of l inJcJcU and iooN, li.lcrruption lu pnxiin:- 
tu-ui, . d to'ic lo.si l»y oilu r empjio. «‘t\s tluoiigli 

ii'teiii n uce of iin accnlrui in (lie lactory, the act los> 
to the ludm -y, and ihi* soid«‘iy lu gciioml, would 

vci, II .» /unoiuic ]>rop.'rtJou.s. fiio frc*uut’nc>' 
uf uccideut^ in the Judiau Kaotuios L> liigh ; about 1 
111 4t)-6 workers sustains phjMcal iiijury la course 
iii» work, and 1 iii 6818 lucols with Ids deuUi, that 
lu say ihat llie auiiiial act.idcnt rate is about 2463 


per 100,000 employees, and the accident mortality or 
fatality rate is 6 per 1000 reported cases of accidents. 
It U not enough to organize and maintain a first-aid 
and accident treatment centre in the factory, how- 
ever eflScient, but we must also look deeper into t-''' 
character and causes of accidents^ the environmental 
jaefoTH, such as improper guarding of machinery, 
dofeictive equipment and work conditions, general 
health, accident preneness and fatigue. 

Social services in the factories, and in the country 
generally, are very meagre. There is no nation-wide 
provision for sickneas, unemployment or old-age bene- 
lite. There is no Poor Law, and the lot of the worker 
at present is one of debt and destitution. Until some 
form of national scheme for disablement or relief for 
the unemployed is forthcoming, it is very necessary to 
ensure that the worker is at least maintained in good 
health during his "'working-life" for his own sake and 
for the sake of the industrial progress of the counu’y- 
Welfare of the industrial worker can indeed be termed 
"a mw discipline/’ leading to national economic 
stability, lint it should be realized, of cour.se, that 
Industrial Welfare requires the combined efforts of tiu 
employer, the engineer, the chemist, the physician, and 
co-opcratioii from the worker ; all pooling their 
knowledge aud expeiieuce for the promotion of a 
healthy eu\iujiiment in which lo work. Tliey mu.sL be 
aided aud guided by a Ctnlrnl InduMnal JfcalUi 
Hfticaich Iniilitutt: whosti function would be to colli';..! 
and anahse all data from the couuiry a wliuli- and 
^r in abroad. The Iiistbuto mu&t be prepaied to leseurcli 
•iiider ex]»L*rir)H'iUal cunditioiis, to iijva*>tig!ite and 
explore memi.s of improving working conditions and 
( iiviioimienl, and act as an Advisory Body both on 
behalf of individual industry and the State. It is only 
ihiough I'on.stious ‘‘team-work” between the State, the 
employer, and the worker, with a common Scientific 
Institute to help them, that production cun be on the 
up-grude, industries prosper and the Indian people 
attain and maintain a decent standard of living. 



THE BASIC PROBLEMS OF RURAL INDEBTEDNESS IN BENGAL 

l^Y Prop. KARXTNAMOY MUKHERJEE, m.a., i-.k.b. 


Epoch of 1930-44 

The of agricultural iiidolitfcliicSK of Bciig-d, 

us 'miicli as that of India, U a miicli-di^^eiissrd and 
agr-Iong problem. But during last sixteen vears. 
since the publication of Bengal Provincial and tlu'* 
CVntral Banking Eiiquir; rommitteo Reports, (lie 
nature of this probk m has undergone some vital 
change.**. The period h^'lween 1930 and 1941 has in m-in^ 
senses been epoch-making, and, far-reaching '*{hift-^ o^ 
lio.sition have t&ken places in respect of the d* bt 
burden of the cultivator. Lit lie •"hange has, however, 
been effected in his economic po'^ition as a whole. 
Rather, as the .agrarian crisis in Bengal has deepened 
during the last one decade, his living condition lia*^ 
wor‘5ened more and more. 

But whnl are the basic changes in the debt- 
T>osition of the average agriculturist in Bengal ns h^' 
stands today? And what, arc, in biief, t’ao cause*, of 
un li clianges*, if any 7 

Debt Conctmation 

Tn the first place, the money ns well ns the real 
burden of the agricultural debt in this province which 
greatly irifTea^ied during the period of depression has 
been subMantiallv relieved Ihrougb active, intervention 
of the Oovernment. Tlie volume of the total debt wdiich 
Ktood, according to the Bengal Banking Enquirv Com- 
mittee, roughly at Ri. 100 rrores in 1929, wuis said In 
linvo increased to R,s 275 crorea by the year 1935 
This last figure which w'as discloseil in course of debates 
on the Bengal ^Agricultural Debtor^ Bill, 1935, in the 
then Bengal Legislative Council, may not be accepted 
on its face value. The Bengal Board of Economic 
Enquiry concluded that the total capital debt of 
Occupancy Rai.vat*! of Bengal in 1933, was Rs. 97 cr u-c'^ 
Any way, the. Government did intervene and quite a 
number of Debt Conciliation Botird^ were set up in far 
comers of Bengal beginning with July 1936. Tlic volume 
of debts scaled down up to March, 1945. has been quite 
considerable as will be clear from the following table:* 

Table 1 

Applications received bv D. R. Board** 34 lakhs 

Oases disposed of bv D. 8. Board-s 29 „ 

Cases awarded by D. S. Boards 13 

Chit of iotnl settled; amount of monep — 

claimed by creditxtrs Rs. 52crore9 

determined u/s 18 of B. A. D. Act „ 32 „ 

awarded by D. S. Boards „ 19 „ 

Claim reduced by D. 8. Boards by 63 per cent 
Ko. of cases pending at D. B. Boards 5 lakhs 

* 1. Vide Budft SwUn D*bauu o/ lAt LmgMmtif Au^hly 

in IMS, . 


Change in Natuhk of Lom. t-rm Chedit-neij) 

It appears, then, tlut the cultivutor iu Bengal ha*' 
been subs! an tin lly relieved of the crushing incid^uice 
of debt And consequently, the problem of long-term 
ei-edit requiiemeiits hns taken a different shape todav. 
The Famine Enquiry Commission points out :* 

“There sluudd he little need in the past -war 
pr'ri(ul for the grant of loans . . . bn- long-ietm 
eredit for the repayment of old debts.” 

It is obvious, however, that the cultivators’ need 
for long-term credit for land improvement will remain, 
and, will even increase. 

Poor Pkarant and Short Loans 

But it will be too much to presume that, debt- 
position of the poorer section of the peasnntr*- he** 
ppproci.'ibly imin-o\f‘d Debt conciliation apart, the 
small cMliivutors havi‘ derived but little benefit of the 
increase in Trices of agricultural produce during the 
w.ar and the famine. For it is truism to say that tin* 
gr<mtept bulk of the peasantry in Bengal is not self- 
Mifficienl, far less having a surplus produce from th^ 
holding. 

Again, the problem of shc'rl and intemieduite tf rm 
credit need-’ <.** Ihr cidtivator'' taken ji'? a vholr ba« 
r'^mained n-- “sermus tudnv a*: b-'fo’ TV'* Beng’d 
IVoikinp roinui’ttee* estimated r ih? at R’-* 9!l 

<*r()'e<5 in 1930 : the .author of llw‘ M /e Bi hirfj lJ>r 
Plough in 193J? worked out Rs. 60 cron*'^ a* tl-r jinMiial 
nerd.* But the minini.un aeed i’ ihjii of R."' 15 ernr^^ 
as per c,alculatinn of the Famine Enquiry Commi.aiou. 
1945.* This figure will not be easily accentablr. Provi- 
sionally, an the author of this nolo has been cbln to 
estimate anv anuuirst b^’lweei) R^?. 40 .and R**. 60 r’-ores 
is the minimum for finanelug .•'ihort-and-intcrmedi.Tit'^ 
term credit requiromenhs of t.hr* cultivators in Bengal" 

Wrong Presumftionb 

• 

Much carelf’ss lemark has in this regard been made 
both in the Report o.^ the Land Revenue Commission, 
Bengal, 1940, and in the Annual Repoj'ta of the Co- 
operative Credit Department, Bengal, in recent y(‘ar« 
T!ni**, the former observer as follows ; 

“We agree that facilities for .*»hort-term crertil 

are necessarjq tho»igh we think that lands capalde 

of cultivation rarely r.main f.-illow in a normal 


2. Finnl Rnporl, p. 901. 
a. Ibid, p. Ba. 

4. Ibid, p. 193. 

Finnl Rn/ort, p. 400. 

0. ThU polat lAieh rcqixim further developoMni will not Ot 

dioctiMod fctn* 
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wason /or hhe want of it At the present time, the 
economic depression, the operations of the Debt 
Settlement BonrdM. and the introduction of the 
Money-lenders Bill have eornpellcd the cullivatorB 
to manape v'ithont credit”’ 

Similarly, the following passage occurs in the Co- 
operative Annual Report for 1040-41 :* 

“ . . in no year throughout the depression . . . 
nr eu*n after . . . has any con-ideraMe portion of 
i.lie land remained uncultivated for lark of necessary 
finance in any part of the province. This fact Roes 
to show that there has been no Reriou:3 shortage of 
credit in so far as the basic requirements of the 
a.gricultural population are concerned.” 

Credit and Band TflANPrrn 
We need not challenge the truth of the premise of 
the last-named authority as quetrd above. We should, 
however, remember that partly in consequence of credit 
shortage, the cultivation of land h.s? been less thorough 
and ilbperfcrmed ; I'lr prore«sCK of tilling, weeding, 
umniiring, etc., have been largely I'eglectcd. Lower and 
lower yield acre as shown in successive quinquen' 
nial crop-cutting reports of the Covf'»nmerjt of India 
reflects the deterioration of ngriculture in Bengal. In 
the second place, it is not loans but sale-proceed'* or 
mlami on lease of real property of the cultivator that 
have more and more become the j-oiirce of agricultural 
f'uance during the last oue-decade-and-n-half. It ia 
well-known that the Bengal Tenancy (Amendaient) Acf 
of 1928 under Section 26B ga^e a statutory recognition 
to the Occupancy Raiyats' right to alienate his holding^ 
in anv manner he chose. This right was made more 
absolute by the amending Tenancy Act of 1938, when 
transfer-fee to landlords was nboli‘«)ied and also, under- 
Raiyats were accorded the benefit of this right. That 
the cultivators liave progressively been denuded 
their holdings is proved by the rapid increase in sale 
deeds executed from year to year The following 
table ahow^s this ;• 

Tablb 3 

Documsnfa o/ Land Tramjer in Bengal (in lakhs) 


Ymf 

iBtmovablB 

Sal« 

CompttUorr 

MortgH* 

IIOTtiM* 


proptrty 




u p.e. oi 

f gm V r 





•alB 

1930 

11-4 

35 

3-5 

5-1 

204 

1031 

8-7 

2*3 

L7 

3-7 

168 

1933 

8-6 

2*4 

1-7 

3-8 

158 

1933 

8-5 

2-5 

1-7 

,3-1 

124 

1934 

9'7 

3 0 

2*1 

3-4 

113 

1935 

10-5 

3 3 

24 

3-5 

109 

1936 

10 9 

3*4 

2-7 

3*5 

103 

1937 

10*7 

3-3 

2-9 

3*0 

90 

1938 

10-4 . 

41 

2-9 

1-6 

39 

1939 

13'5 

0-5 

3*6 

1-5 

23 

1940 

14*0 

6-4 

3-3 

. 1-6 

24 

1941 

101 

9-9 

3*4 

1-5 

17 

1942 

10'8 

91 

3*5 

1-6 

11 

1943 

27*1 

16-9 

5 6 

1-8 

10 

7. R^jutrf 

of tho Land 

Rawflua 

Commotion, 

Vd. I, 

p. 146, 


i At.t 37&. 

a. Anmui Rtpon, 1940^41, p. 6. ^ 

0. Th« fifurti an Uifn Froui ilie Ajnnaal Rapona o( tha 
tzation PapartmaBt. CbvnwbmI bI lipl, 


PbVBRTT or CULTITATOR 

We have said above that the cultivators' burden 
of debt has become lighter because of scaling down but 
conciliation can offer no permanent solution. For. the 
cultivator, once relieved of his debt, will again fel' 
compelled, and to a certain extent, tempted, to incur 
fresh loan and thereby to get re-involved in debts, 
unless something is done to prevent it. As the Royal 
Agricultural Commission commented : 

'Tn his eoaselefls struggle to extort a bare liveli' 
hood from an insufficient holding, the cultivator has 
found it difficult to resist the temptation to relieve 
present necessities bv mortgaging hia future income 
and even his capital .”’® 

Now, apart from actual expenses of cultivation, 
the peasant must incur a considerable loan for current 
domestic expenses. It is a tragedy that tho grower of 
food himself has to borrow for procuring food. But no 
wonder I For, as already said, an ordinary cultivator 
earns very little in a year to meet even his bare neces- 
saries of life The Beng-ol Bunking Enquiry Committee 
holds that 

“There is a kind of poveity, which, while no1 
amounting to insolvenry. iieverthelesH makes for 
precarious and uncertain living. It is this latter class 
of poverty, which is the real cause of indebtedness 
among agriculturists in Bengal 

Causes of Poverty 

The factors that make for a poverty-stricken 
peasantry' may briefly be recounted. An absolute 
dependence on land, frugmeuted uneconomic holding, 
small out-turn of produce from laud, scanty income 
from land and other sources, and finally unequal oppor- 
tunities of life resulting from an unfair and uneven 
distribution of wealth and re.sources— these are some 
of the causes that are responsible for the low economic 
status of the agriculturists in Bengal. 

PBESsimn ON Land and Decreabino Low Yield 
FROM Land 

The census figure given in the table below will 
reveal an ever-increasing pressure of population on 
land in this province : 


Table 4 


rear 

Agricultural 


pojndation 

1891 

25*5 millions 

1921 

36*1 millions 

1941 

43*4 millions 


The acreage outriurn of certain crops in India in 
different periods shows an appreciable decrease as will 
be seen from- the following table." 

10. R§pcrt, p. 432. 

11. Rtporl, p. 71. 

12. Sir llBBlla) NbbbvbU’b Jtfinvf# a/ Dittwu fttmim Comn^mUn, 
IMS. 
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THE BASIC PROBLEMS OF IND^pBTEDNESS IN BENGAL 


Tjnu 9 

In B). per acre 

Annual average of 

. 1831-S3 to 1835-36 1936-37 to 194(M1 Deoreaae 

•^Riee- -i’-i’iw] 


Bengal 

896 

837 

59 

Bihar 
Wheat — 

738 

676 

62 

C. P. 

666 

590 

76 

Bombay 

•^i/f/rtr-cane— 

428 

.394 

34 

Bengal 

624 

577 

47 

C. P. 

443 

430 

13 

Bomba^^ 

5906 

5.W 

319 


SmAI^L HoIJ)IK(3B 

Thfe average aiac of holding per agriculturist family 
in different provinces of India and in some European 
countries is as follows 

Table 6 


Place 

Average holding 

Denmark (19191 

40 acres 

Germany (1910) 

26 „ 

Germany (1907) 

21-5 „ 

Prance ( 1892) 

20-5 „ 

Belgium (1905) 

14-5 „ 

Bombav (1939) 

11*7 „ 

Punjab 

10-0 „ " 

IT. P. 

60 „ ” 

Madras 

4-5 „ " 

Bengal 

4-4 « 


MAii-DisTiirntmoN or Land 
But the aise of the ''average holding” is not a 
proper index of the actual economic condition of the 
raiyat. The range of holdings held bv different grades 
of agriculturists in Bengal and the. Punjab in 1939 is 
shown below. It will be seen that the owners are eon- 
jested in the lower acreage groups and that the land 
is ronrentrated in higher groups : 


Table 7 (Punjab)" 


ffife of holding 

% of owners 

% of lands 

0—1 acre 

20-2 

0*8 

1—8 acres 

28-6 

5*2 

3-6 „ 

14*9 

6*2 

6-10 „ 

16*9 

13*1 

10—16 „ 

. 7-3 

9*1 

16-20 

3-6 

7*2 

90-26 

2-2 

5*6 

36-60 „ 

3*9 

14-8 

over 60 „ 

2*4 

38*0 

Total 

100*0 

1000 


The position of Bengal is little better than in the 
Punjab : 


13. For EnropoBD eoimtri«. tMo Dtrllng : P«a/«6 Poomiu, 
p. 391, foot-BOto. 

14. f4min§ Commuiiont FM Jloporl, p. 257. 

15. Fhad Ktport, Vol. 1, pm IBS. 

15. tbid, pon 179. 

17. ifttf, VoL II, pp. 114-19. 

• IS VMo Bawllt of iIm OB^alrr mrSo by Em PboIA BrnH •* 
Et«»oail« iBEBlfy* ^iSS. 


Tabiji 8 (Bengal)’* 


Side o] holding 

% oj Qvm 

Less than 2 acres 

46*0 

2-3 ., 

11*2 

3-^ „ 

9*4 

4—5 „ 

8*0 

6-10 

17*0 

Above 10 

8*4 

Small Income 



From the above it will be easily realised that the 
meagre per capita income of the ngriculturists in 
Bengal and their loiv standard of living and scanty, or 
often negative, .surplus are not at all accidental or 
without .sufficient reason. The figures of the following 
table will speak for themselves : 

Table 9“ 

Income, Expenditure and Holding per average 
Agriculturist far^fly in Bengal 

V 



d 

A 




+1 


o , 






taL 

t 


ra 


.3-1! 


C 



u ^ 

Ic 




Rs. 

Rs. 


Bengal 1928 

6*73 

6*89 

218 

217 


1929 

4-75 

5 

450 

420 

4-30 

„ 1933 

6*73 

6-89 

114 

136 

-22 

1938 

5 3 

.5 

184-288 

293s319 

—5 






-135 

1939 

4-36 

5 

250 


, , 

Faridpur District, 





Bengal 1908 


.5-0 

250 

250 

0 

.. 1928 

4-4fi 

6*48 

207 

198 

49 

„ 1933 

4*46 

6*48 

105 

118 

-13 

„ 1940-42 

3*7 

8 

417 

465 

-48 


MEABtJREB RkOOMMRNDED 

In the ]»aragraph above, we have analysed in some 
detail a few of the causes of the root problem of 
poverty of the average agriculturist in Bengal which 
compels him to revert to borrowing repeatedly. To pre- 
vent the need for thoughtless borrowing certain 
measures are to bo adopted, such as, curbing the 
monoy-lrnder, protecting the property of the cultivator 
from attachment and sale in cxemtion of decrees, res- 
tricting the right of sale and mortgage of agricultural 
land, granting government loans to agriculturists, 
extending the facilities of co-operation, reducing the 
burden of land revenue and above all granting of 
improved tenancy rights in land, which again, i.s to be 
thoroughly redistributed equitably on the basis of 
economic holding and scientific, profitable cultivation- 
Produce-sharing tenants, i.c., hargadars must be raised 
to the status of tenants with permanent rights in the 
land they cultivate. This will eliminate hhag^has 

19. Lmd itevenue Commiuion, Bengal, Vol. II, Ttblo Vlll (b). 

20. Bourem i Bonking Committoo, Bengal Board .of 

Bconomte Enquiry, Siv Asuml Ilaqna** Man Baktnd the Plough, 
Bengal land Baamua CotnmUiion, Ukjor lack'i Economie Ufa of a 
BfBifll DIatrktt bbA, Raataad Batdamwt Oporationr in Faridpur 
Platrlet, 
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which pcrpetuaf<eff paraeitifim in the aKrarinn economv 
of OUT country and weaken? the rural structure of our 
uociety. But no leas an eyil is the practice of sub- 
infeudation whicli is the inevitable consequence of the 
defective land-flf>»atems in our country. Absentee land- 
lordism and non-cultivatinp ownership of land, such as. 
in the ease of tenure-holders, must be finally liquidated. 
The abolitiftn of Zamindari system i.s a bnminj? ques- 
tion of the day After the investig.ition*? of the Beng'd 
Band Revenue Commission wore puV»li«}ied, the i>ro- 
nosal of State requisition of land-lord‘s’ rightp or, iri 
other words, the of land nationalisation in 

Bengal has becom*; a practical one. With the att/nn- 
ment of Dominion Status, India ahould not now brook 
any further delay to end parasitism in our agrarian life 
and the mal-di‘?tribiitinn of the countr>^*s land assets. 
Ruthlefw extermination of all causes responsible for 


agricultural inefficiency or lack of enterprise, — ^thal 
must be the immediate programme of action. The 
question is how we are to open the flood-gates of 
popular initiative. 

Tackle the 'Whole Man' 

The real aim must be to usher into existence a 
race of self-reliant, contented, thrifty and prosperous 
peasantry in our country. Unless a comprehensive and 
well-thotight-oul plan of improving the diverse aspects 
of the entire econnmii; life of the cultivator is seriously 
launched, we shall be far from achieving that aim. 
Tinder such p plan there remain? no scope for leaving 
him to hia fate or to hi.s meagre resources. I^ack of 
credit facility or indebtedness is but a part of the 
bigger economic problem that confronts the cultivator 
as a man. The crux of the matter is how to tackle and 
improve the ‘Whole Man,* 

O: 


Tm r^NTF^ ARV ov K VF FPFSAf TNG \M PANTTTTJT 

By P R\.1K<^W\BA RAO. a a. bl 


Buf renle7>!\rv of the birth of the late K. Veeresa- 
'ingnm of Andhra that come« nIT on Kith Ayiril, IMS 
has more than na^fsinc interest to all Inrer? of social 
ceform in India He was the fr^t pioneer in South 
India t(^ advorate and yterb^rTn widow remnrrinffo on a 
harge senV when it was undreamt of in the higher' 
castes. Wliat is m nv. he established a eolnnv for the 
•'eformed foiinlofi; ^nd made them feel quite at homo. 
He p.atientlv fared all opposition from everA* quarter. 
At times hi.« verv lifr was in dan^or lie ran favourably 
be compared to Bandit Tswnrn Chandra Vidvasagar o'* 
Benirnl Sir Cianisra Ram of the Puniab and Prof Karve 
of Maharashtra who were the gre.itest social reformer? 
.and worked ince.ssantlv for the uplift of women in tbeir 
▼ospectivr provinces It is interesting to recall that 
when he was faced with the opposition of the learned 
Pandits he recei’ rd invaluable help from Tswarn 
Phand-a Vidvasagar who was his senior in the field 
of social reform and was fortunafoly alive at that 
moment, and inoidentallv defeated the Pandits on their 
f'wn ground 

Beridcs Veeresa linen m went a step further under 
the inspirnti«m of tho Rrahmn Ramai and di-carded Id*' 
sacred thread (the emblem of a Brahmin) with a view 
to inaiururftt(‘ a lastehss •ipci^'tv. He popularised com- 
munal prayers through the Prartbann Samaj. He was 
the foremost rationali’^t of his time and vehemently 
criticised the belief in charrn*^. devils and the like. At 
the same time he eondemned the Western ways of life 
and warned the public about the impending dangers. 
^Hiough he was iasuele**?. he did not adopt anybody but 
beq\i('athi:d his all to the public. 

To the Andhras he; is more than a social reformer. 
He is really one of tbe foremoet makers of modem 
Andhrft-desha. He touched life at many points. He wm 


a great scholar in Eiicli^ih Sanskrit and Telugn, H'' 
translated many a standm'd English and Ranskrit work 
into Telugu. Besides being a great poet and the author 
of tbe ffipforp of the Andhrn Povtu. hr was an excellent 
writer of prose and rightlv acquired thf* title of Rir 
Walter Scott of Andhra while f»li\e. Hi« Rajnffohhnrn 
Charifra w'as the first nove^ in Tfdugu His Fiokuntala 
was the earliest and the nm^t r'ppnlar drama in Tolugii. 
Through his humourous skits hi« mcmniy.* is still 
cherished. ’ 

He was an eminent journalist and conducted two 
Anclo-Telugu weeklies, namelv Vivekavardhani and 
Pahmnvrvardhmi with diatinction. His disclosures were 
.sensational Week after week he fearlesslv exposed the 
evils of. inefficiency, corruption and nepotism. He was 
instrumental in bringing some important culprits to 
b'^ok He rendered yeoman’s srrvice.s to Rajamundrvas 
its city father. Though he wn« a moderate in politics 
as he ought to be since he was serving in a Govern- 
ment college, his influence on the student community 
was wholesome and lasting. 

Above all. ho was a great philanthropist. He endowed 
his native town with a decent Town-hall and also 
established a High Rcheol. His doors were always ope® 
to the needy. Government too recognised his public 
‘’enures bv oonferring on him the title of Rao Bahadur 
ns a personal distinction He was loved and respected 
by the people and the powers-that-be. The best tribute 
that can posribly be yM to his memory is to publics 
all his works, carr}' on his mission with intense Ml 
and place the institutions started by him, namely, the 
Victoria Widows* Home, Hitakarini High School and 
Fhe Town Hall on a sound and stable footing. While 
others too may sympathise and extend their helping 
hand it is primarOy the duty d the Andhxaa, 



OUR FOREIGN EDUCATION POLICY 


By dr. S. 

Oim Government have decided to bend overseas about a 
thoue»and students every year for training in various 
branches of science. This huge expenditure of a lew 
crores from the public exrhequer is undertaken with the 
hope that these students, their training iinislied, will be 
better fitted to take their share in the scientific and in* 
duBtrial development of the country necessary for our 

modernization. When the first contingent of tliese students 

arrived in about two years ago, the writer was 

present iheare and had the opportunity to watch the 

operation of this scheme irom close quarters until bis 
cetum lately from U.S.A. via England, where also ha 
devoted himself to study the situation for a few weeks. 
For various reasons this scheme has, however, fallen miser- 
ably short of its desired goal, and in these few lines an 
attempt will be made to point out some of the salient 
reusomi which have contributed to this dismal failure. 

The foremost reason for the failure of the scheme 
lias iiecn the undue haste with wiiicli selection was made, 
not always very happily, and the selected boys dispatched 
lo iKeir destination without aiiy assurance that these hoys 
would iiave suitable opport uni ties for the intended training. 
Most of the boys have been selected lo receive some lecb- 
(lolugical training necessary for some particular branch ol 
ij'dustry. But unforlunaiely for huk of i^iiiLable arrange* 
ineiits, practically all the boys bd'c iiad lo leuiain ton- 
icnl with getting eni oiled into a dcparimeivl of pure 
applied scieni e of a uiiivci'ity foi a Masler\i dcgiee course, 
though piaclically ail these hovc already have a Masicr 'J 
ciinj Some a Doclorulc degice. 

The situation is painfully faiclcal, and the following 
illustrative cases are revealing commentaries to our in- 
(efficiency in planning and organization, in the fall of 
1945, the Education Liaison Officer of India in U. S. A. 
came to California and visited the Professor 1 was woiking 
with, Dr. James W. McBain with the request lo admit in 
his section two Indian scholars wlio were shortly eaP^^^ted. 
Professor McBain ezercised his influence and secured seats 
for them. The liaison officer told Prof. McBain that one 
of these students was to specialise in solveots and other 
probably in paints, varnislies or some simiUr line. Dr. 
MciBain particularly discussed the matter with me and it 
was arranged that they would work in our research labora- 
tory tiL pure physical chemistry and register them for 
ftiaster^s degree and, time permitting, Doexor's degree. 
Both these students arrived a few months behind the 
icheduled time, and it transpired that none of them was a 
physical chemist, one being a biochemist and the other an 
organic chemist, and they could not possibly fit in mrith 
Dur plans. Accordingly, to some inconvenience and irk 
of my Professor, they had to be given berths in other sec- 
tions of pure chemistry^ which were more akin to their 
past training. 

Note that the teaitotive or the final arrangement had 
nothing to do with the training they were intended for. 
9ur public money waa to be spent on them in order to 
eurioh their c lu wni c al eaq^ence in definite teohnkal fwUt, 


R. PAUT 

whereas tliey were admitted not in any chemical engineer- 
ing or applied chemistry section, not to speak of apprentice- 
ship in an industrial plant which was really wanted, but 
they were enrolled for a degree in pure science which is 
hardly anything more than duplication of what they had 
already gone througli in India. This training will not 
equip them, except for an added degree, any better lo 
plan, organize or run any industrial plant when they come 
back. The above is not an isolated instance but is an 
illustrative cose and such an inordinale bungling has been 
practically always the rule in almost every case. 

Take another example, that of Prof. Ramchandia Iyer 
from Travancore. He was sent to study about Rayou 
(artificial silk) so that when he would come back he 
could take charge of a Rayon plant then under erection in 
Travancore. What was done about him by oui Education 
liaison officer was to enrol him for a Master*8 degree course 
- a course which he himself is capable of teoehing others. 
Imagine his mental distress in Lis age and position to 
liave to sit with fresh graduates. Many scholars every- 
wheie have repeatedly told me about this unnocessary 
wastage of time and energy and their oonsequem Jepres- 
sbm am) disillusionment owkg to this type of min- 
liandliiig the siluation. Many Doctorates and almost all 
Ma -lei’s degree holders of our (]nivcrsilb*,s have been com- 
nelJeJ to pass through such inglorious procedure to no 
illiinutc Lonelit lo anybody whuLsoever. 

Such u confused affair is probably understandable in 
those hetiic post-war da>s. The (iovemment wanted lo 
do homeliiing for the country ami did not know erxaclly 
how lo do it. The Government people at the helm at that 
time which changing with kaleidoscopic rapidity stuck 
lo the lime-honoured method of relying on the civil ad- 
aiinistriitors. That the advice of and direction from emi- 
nent scientists of tite country Jur working such a scheuie 
was the 5i/ie qua twn for bucce&s was never realised. 
Even the cxisling report of ilie Indian Scientific Missiou 
compiled by the then available best scientific lulent of 
India at an enormous price was set at naught. It is cer- 
tainly a bad reflection on the woiking of our the then 
ceuiial government that tliough even an insignificant com- 
mission’s ela borate workings are printed and published at 
enormous expense, ihia valuable document, undoubtedly 
die most nationaiiatic and far-sigliled report on our scientific 
welfare ever submitted to our government, has been with- 
held from public view, and buried in the archives of the 
Government to be eaten by white ants. The recommenda- 
lions contained therein have been completely ignored, 
though witliout the least hesitation the writer, who had 
access to the report, can still rec^ommcnd it with sonie 
modifications as the now changed conditions demand, as 
iho most trustworthy guide in any proposed planning for 
scientific education in our country. 

Even the very basic recommendations have been com- 
pletely ignored with what a consequent confusion and in- 
convenience I It appeals to every sensible man as also re- 
commended in the above report that since we are arraug- 
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ing for icieiUific and lechnical education, the Education 
liaison officer in UJS.A. and also in otiier countries should 
be a scientist. Unfortunately, for reasons not known, it 
is not 60, and tlie abovemeiuioned confusion continues un* 
remedied. I wish to make it clear that this does not in 
any way reflect on the general efficiency of the present 
liaison officer, but I only wish to point out that you cannot 
get a tailor's job done b^y a carpenter however skillul the 
hater might be with carpentry tools. 

When thousands of these young men would be coming 
back in a year onwards after spending milliona from the 
public funds, it will be a distressing problem for the 
Government to fit them in technical jobs profitable to die 
country, as the majority of them will not be in any sense 
better fitted to erect and run any technical plants than 
when they left this shore, for apparently no fwilt of 
theirs. The blunder is on the part of the government and 
these are basic ones. The government have scored three- 
fold blunders : 

(i) in the »elcction of candidates ; 

Ui) in hastily sending them overseas without being 
assured of the requisite training facilitiw and 
(ui) in pulling more reliance on purely adminislra- 
live people than on scientists to plan and run 
such a scheme ; 

aud ilie way to remedy them ate discuaaed below ; 

(i) Selection 0/ CmdUatei -Tlic selection so far done 
haa not l«!Cii satislactory Tlie intellectual prestige of our 
<.ounlry has never before suffered so much in foteigit eye* 
particularly in the eyes of the intelligentsia’ of America 
and Kurope as by sending ‘misfits’ and ‘below averages. 
Think of the shock of the professors when some govern- 
niont scholars supposed 10 lie the ‘pick’ of the cwiflW 
scored way Ixilow average credits in class tests, Even ineu 
iharocicristic courieouft rest^rve in remarks aboirt foreign- 
ers could not completely chedk from public eye their sur- 
prised feeling and anybody who has l)ccn in 
the laat two years knows about this. This very fact had 
moved one of the great sons of India now living in 
l)i. Taraknuth Das to write an article in The Jwoacm 
Review depreciating the system, root and branch. 

The criterion of choice should have been tliat only 
mature students with good academic record and some 
promise in original scientific ihinkyig shopld be sent an 
tills choice should have been left entirely to a truly 
representative panel of scientists from all over the tJountry. 
The country does not gain in the least by sending herds 
of nicdiocres to get them labelled with an extra foreign 
degree or two, and it is sheer and inesponsible waitage 
when done at public expense. 

{U) Hasty 5 e»d-ojf— In their earnestness for doing 
good to the country, the Government should not have been 
swayed by the rather unwise policy of packing the students 
off to a foreign land with instruction to scrape off any 
kiMvwledge they can. It should have been a well-arranged 
and ordered procedure, and nothing would have been lost 
by watting until the proper facilities were forthcoming. 
Aik any atudent in U.S.A. or England wliat he is doing 


and what he was supposed to do, there would hardly be 
any correspondence between the two. 

It is the considered opinion of the present writer that 
mass-training in industry io a foreign country is a utopian 
dream. The best w'e can hope to achieve in this way is. 
to send the student tecjhnicians to get a degree in a 
recognised foreign institution, which is often hardly better 
than our own. 

Technical know-hows are essential to technological 
success and it is pure wishful thinking to hope to loam 
them by the easy road of sending our boiys overseas. This 
can be true only in isolated cases. All countries have 
come to posse^i these know-hows by the hard and only 
way of asking Nature, the way of experimentation, the 
way of sustained effort, and wc have to beat the same hard 
path in our own country. If wc are to industrialize our 
country on a large scale and want to see our own people 
as technical experts, the only feasible way is to secure 
foreign machinery and foreign experts and let the traiin- 
ing be conducted on our own soil. All later develop- 
ments are to come from the experimentation of these 
trained people on our own soil, if we as a nation are 
worth it. Any other way or shtvt-cut is bound to prove 
finally to be a costly failure. 

However, in our hurry to industrialize we should not 
slacken our support to the pursuit of pure science, the 
fmnjtain-head of all knowledge. For pure scientific re- 
search we must eputinue to send the proper type of our 
brilliant younger students to have opportunity to work with 
*the masters in foreign land. If pure scientific research 
is neglected or not prufperly encouraged, which is un- 
fortunately often the nowadays, we shall be signing 
our own eventual death warrant in a scientific sense. This 
point has been tlior<>ughly stressed in the report of the 
Indian Scientific Missiovi. 

(iiij Scientific Planning by Scientists — ^Never before 
scientific planning was nnore urgently needed than now 
in India, and it is a sad and unpalatable truth that no- 
body however clever and snielligent he might be, haa got 
the least chance of success in such matter unless be haa 
a thorough scientific training. Also, such a job of national 
importance should not be entrusted to the sole judgement 
of a few, hut should be the outcome of teamwork and co- 
operative effort of a group of able sciemtists working as 
one unit under the guidance of an able and inspiring 
ffcieatific leader. A separate portfolio for Nattional Scienti- 
fic Planning under a renowned scientist, or an able ad^ 
miiijstrator quite familiar with modern scientific devebp- 
ments, is essential at this juncture. He should be advised 
by a represenutive panel ol scientists and ieohnician^ and 
•hould go ahead with this job of national planning lor 
inq>rovementB and expansion of industries, agriculture, 
public health, etc. Anything short cff this is incommen- 
surate with the vastness of the problem and is bound to 
be insufficient for a thorough job. 

In thia connection may I pomt out another eztravaganxa 
in uariess drainage of public funds, prolifically being di>* 
played for the last two years. 1 refer to the sendiag cl 
Dlrsotoia, Assistant Direoton, Proletaom, and practf^y 
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StDNfiV AND BEATRICE WEBB 


4nyl>ody in almost all educational and research institu- 
tions of our country who have some influence in their res- 
pective gicoreming bodies^ to foreign countries on a trip 
or visit. Such a trip or visit is certadnly necessary for 
people of international stature, but not to scientific mid- 
gets, though unfortiimately for our country many of the 
latter group arc holding fubstaniiui top-ranking offices 
owing tfj' ihc miserably bolow-slandard level of our general 
scientific attainments. Most of these scientific ‘ordinaries’ 
have also parsed Uie hes-t creative pliase of their life. Very 
little is gained by the country by sending such people on 
an official lour. Even a genius has never learnt anything 
worth learning by a hasty tour but «»nly by presisicnt 
applicBticin. 1 consider that such an cicpenditure i^ un- 

: 0 : 


justified and this money could be better utilised by allot- 
ting the same 'to two or more of their young and pro* 
mising suhordiiiiates to go overseas to learn some definite 
tccliniques in ibcir line by a few months* stay in one 
place and nut by a ha^iy tour. 

In conclusion, I appeal to our Government iii th® 
name of public welfare mf iliin p(»or country to put an 
imniediat stop to such a faicical eyc-wasli in foreign 
te(‘hnicul .^flucation, and start afresh on a sounder basis 
with the ultimate cud in >icw. It is "ciisclcs-ft to pursue a 
wrong road wliicli due** not lead to our idijeclive on 
lIio ground that the right course is difficult to follow or is 
not easily recognizable. 


SIDNEY AND BEATRICE WEBB 

IJv Dr. r. NAGARAJ.\ KAO, m.a.. D.Lilt. 


In the history of Bnlisli .social I bought the names of 
the Webb.s lime a permanent place. The ‘aged mortals’ 
were the ‘Fabian oracles,’* wlio worked hard for Ibc 
social and material advancement of the masses with a 
icligious zeal which is second only to Marx and Lenin 
and none others. Sidney was an able civil servant 
before ho took to public life and served with great 
ability ami di.'«tineiion in the Ijondon County Council. 

The Webbs represent a very important phase of 
the social philosophy of human life. They were the 
foundation members of the Fabian Society which has^ 
men of great distinction in :ts fold. Among the promi- 
nent membersi were : the Webbs, Bernard Shaw, 
Orahaiii W''allas, Sidney Oliver, etc. They all believed 
that the chief need of irmn w'as a good material and 
social context. The Webbs were the first to Lake to a 
scientific study of Local Government and other 
economic, problem.s. They developed tho art of ihunici- 
pal enterprise and are responsible for what is called 
**gas and water socialism.” They served on several 
important committees including the Po-or Law Com- 
mission. Sidney- Webb served in two government**, the 
Liberal and the Labour Patty. Both the Webbs had a 
strong and pragmatic outlook, so they believed hi 
details and buried their heads in plans and details. 
They did not believe in many gray thcorieB. 

On the intellectual sidt., the Webbs laid great 
stress on a detailed and scientific study of social 
services. They stood for dispassionate analysis of facts, 
honest thinking, and cogent reasoning. They wanted to 
build a new social order, not on the insecure fKiunda- 
tiona of broken heads or on blood baths. They made 
comprehensive blue-prints and educated men on the 
art of co-operation. The important works of the Webbs 
are A History of Trade Unionism, a book on the co- 
operative movement, ipecondary education and univer- 
sities. They have works on the medical profession and 

^ • The Fehiant got dwk name from the iUMnaa Ginorel Fobiut whe 
hOkfni in coatlOB aa4 ioovliohilitr of fndnilBow. 


}On i^rlson ri'forms. They have given ua ji skctclicd 
const ilulion for the Sociali.-t CT)mmon wealth of Great 
Britain. Tlicir monumental volume on Somet 
Cottirnuumn is iii once hisloiy and literature. In over a 
lluuisund i)!ig(\s, they have giv(Ui us a vi\id picture of 
the workings of the various institutions* economic, 
political and social, oT the U. S. S. R. It is a sober 
account of the Slate of Russia and not a mere piece 
of i>roi)agandii. 

The Webbs were the pioneers in the study of the 
«!oeial services m a sttientjfic fashion. They treated facts 
as sacred and wctc the invcmlors of the phrase 
“nieasunuiKiit and publicity.” They have drafted innu- 
merable repoits under th() Fabian aiispicios. They 
worked for the Beiithiiinitc ideal of the greatest 
hapjiiiiess of IIk^ greatest numbi'r in more than half a 
d'ozen walks of life. 

In the field of journalism they founded the most 
intellectual Leftist weikly, The Naio SlatcsMan and 
Nation, which repr'.^ents tie Radical Sociali><t. thought. 

Their servi'ui to education i.s monumental. They 
were re-sponsible for the tre.-’cnt London School of 
lOconamics. They built it from its humble beginning in 
two rooms to its present .status. Sidney was the PrO- 
fe-s-Nor of Public Administration for some time. The 
influence of the Webbs wa.s so great that the London 
Sc/iool of Economic# was called the “Webberies." The 
long list of men whose ability is the glory of recent 
English thought has been associated with tho London 
School either as teachers or ns students. The list com- 
prises Harold J. Ln&ki, Graham W’allas, R. H. Tawney, 
Lionel Robbins, i.<ord Beveridge, Dalton and the 
Prime Minister Attlee, 

The celebrated couple spent their whole life-time 
in close companionship w'orkiiig for the fruitful acti- 
vities and fellowship among men. Sidney jokingly said 
that “In a sufficiently integrated relationship the 
husband and the wife make not two but eleven.” They 
avoided personal loves and hates, and worked fot im- 
personal ends. Their motto was, ‘We shall strive/ They 
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have done more than any other two individuals during or after and he eonoludes Hhat it is an idle tliedio 
the last century to free politics and economics from because you can never tell where one ends and the 
speculation and guess-work. They have given it a solici other begins.’ It is difficult to say, “how much you are 
acieniihe basis. yielding to the eloquence of Mrs. Webb and how miuch 

The two worked as one. They dropped the first to the reasoning of Mr. Webb.” They ^ere an institu^ 
perbon singular “I” and always wrote “We.” Sometime tion in themselves. Nietzche observed, “Not round the 
early in tluiir life, A. G Gardiner tells us, there inventors of new noises but round the inventors of new 
was a controversy as to which of the two came before values doth the world revolve : inaudibly it revolveth.” 

: 0 : 

IS DIPLOMACY A STRATEGY OR IS IT TACTICS 

Bt G. L. SCHANZLIN 


It is characteristic of our age to use terms derived 
from warfare even when speaking on non-military 
subjects. No political campaign is ever being held 
without onc’« being forcibly reminded of the fact that 
the word campaign itself is a war term. In any “field” 
of action or endeavor, the idea of field itself recalls ihe 
battle-field, rather than the field of the peaceful culti- 
vator of the soil. The fighting field of modern times is 
the most noteworthy specialization of the rauch-used 
noun. The words manoeuvre, strategy, tactics, allies, 
defeat, victor, victim, and dozens of others wore born 
ou the fields of battle and oven an innocent term like 
exorcise of the parade ground dates way back to 
Koinan barracka. 

Not merely diplomacy is a battle of brains, war 
also, even its most primitive? and crudest forms, 
required more than mere muscle power, or sheer brutal 
physical strength and endurance. The dictum 
CluuseW'ilz : 

"War is a political act. Politics and warfare have 
the same logic, although they are using dillercnt 
gnmimars,” 

was much heard of w'hile the last war was on, much to 
the chagrin of all lovers of peace. How to deprive 
war of its political status is perhaps one of the fore- 
most ])roblem8 of our generation. 

The word global, a favorite war term, has gone 
somewhat mil of use. Not much headway has been 
made toward crystalizing public opinion in the various 
leading nations into a sort of global public ojunion. 
By common consent, the hope of success for the United 
Nations rests very largely on the strong arm of two or 
three of the largest nations tq enforce a stiibilizing 
equilibrium of the welter of contending' economic and 
national interests. The strategy in all this has been to 
preserve and to defend the remnants of a bygone 
period against the persistent aggressiveness of a system 
of economics and politics which is believed to entertain 
global aspirations. 

In hia now famous iirlirle, signed “X”, George 
Keimcn has pointed out tiiat the chief advantage of 
Soviet diplomacy is its ability to bide its lime. To 
change from a mcclianical pursuit of strategic aims to 
a nimble use of delaying tactics may be the moat 
valuable lesson the present Hussian rulers are teaching 
the rest of the world. Could it be, that in this matter, 
the East, with its unliurrying, patient plodding way, 


has assotri, the value of which our nervously active 
Western world is slow to understand and aiiprcciate. 

Ciano, the late son-in-law of the late Mussolini, 
has been credited with the statement that there are 
no more boundaries in this world, but only strategical 
positions. Now the United States overnight have 
become tlie sole custodians of the rather exposed 
bastion of the European state system, the kingdom 
Greece a])poars to be one of tlic chief puzzloa of 
political observers. Greece is clearly a strategical out- 
post of British power in the Mediterranean, it seems 
likely, that Moscovite strategy may be flexible enough 
to allow tactics to come into play at this point, so as 
not to contest the holding of this pillbox by the Anglo- 
Saxon bloc, but who knows ? 

The complete reversal of American policy toward 
ever-expanding zones of Russian power, a reversal 
which, as rumour has it, is largely duo to a new brain- 
trust department of our foreign ofiice, called the 
Dej)artment of Slate, is most perplexing. 

Does a strong nation really require diplomacy 7 
Our posiilion has been up to very recently, that there 
was no likely challenge of the political supremacy of 
Anglo-Arnorican world coalition, provided that Russia 
could bo kept in harmony, or at least in outward agree- 
ment with such a combination. Long after Russia had 
shown her bad temper she still for a considerable time 
was treated most cliivalpously by her would-be friends. 
But now has come the astounding facc-about of the 
former cuddling and wheeling tactics. How is this 
sudden change to be understood ? We are being assured 
now, that no common ground exists on which the Wo 
rival sy&t'..ms of political thought can co-^perate. 

If one must grant that Russian diplomacy has time 
in its favor, how is Western diplomacy to overcome 
that handicap 7 The idea of “containing” Russia 
reminds one of the hunters, who had caught a boar with 
only a tree between him and the captive. He had hold 
of the bear’s paws, but he was edraid to let go for 
excellent reasons. However one may didike Roosevelt's 
policy of going “everywhere” in his crusade for 
righteousness, it is likely that, had be lived such an 
abntpt change of sides would not have taken place. 
The (diange seems to prevent automatically aR hope 
for conciliation, it shuts the door to all further peooafu] 
negotiation. * 

SpefafSiU, OUtf 



NOW OR NEVER* 


Bt chcwdry akbar khan 


Thibx oomci a time when a communit^r or a nation 
is faced with problems concerned with its existence or 
obliteration. Such a critical time is surrounding the 
Indian Muslims at the present time. It is no use 
blinking the fact that in a senseless mad frenzy of 
fanaticism aroused by unscrupulous and callous 
leadership they had blindly followed the path of 
ignorance, or perhaps done wilful mischief, in sup- 
porting the case for the establishment of Pakistan. 
Perhni)S they wore even more vociferous in their 
demand for the rape of a country that hud been the 
motherland of their forefathers for cen tunes, than 
their co-religionists who have been charged with the 
commission of the new state. 

Indian Muslims for that matter have b^'on left in 
a hopeless position, and that of their own making. 
The Pakistanis cannot but ignore them. Tlie diffi- 
culties of the former are exploited by the latter for 
their ignoble ends. It is time and not a inomc^nt too 
soon that the Muslims in India said good-bye to the 
dreamland and face facta. Pakistan, whose policy of 
an all-out discrimination and religious fanaticism 
creates nasty reaction in India, has left them in the 
lurch. They (Indian Muslims) should atone for that ; 
and that they can only do by purging themselves of 
the guilty ideas the Muslim League had drilled into 
their minds. As they have been disowned by the 
inliabitanls of Pakistan they should fain transfer 
their erstwhile loyalty from Jinnah and his clique to 
the leadership in India. It would be wise for them to 
think in terms of India and India alone. To them the 
interests of India must come first of all things. They 
should feel proud to lay down their lives for tto good 
cause of India, even fight against Pakistan or any 
other Islamic state if by any chance they happened 
to come to grips with their country. 

At the present moment of the Kashmir tangle it 
la the bounden duty of all the Indian nationals of 
Islamic faith to volunteer to fight against the 
^arauding bands of Pakistan origin, who ars engaged 
in the spoliation of the fair valley of Kashmir. It is 
a golden opportunity for them to demonstrate to 
which dde their loyalty lies, failing which may prove 
that their unabatiiig intransigence will have to be 
broken in a manner that either they became and 
proved true to the land p| their birth, or they chose 
to migrate where they ohenah to transfer their loyalty 
and faith and patrioUam. If and when the Muslims 

• T1i« National UucUm Coaualttee of London liaa sent this 
P«^Ut to oa foe piibUoitf. Wo pubUili n for dio Information ot 
•w Mndon^-Bn. If. it. 


decide to join the Indian fighting forces they join and 
serve* in the mixed coinpiiiiio.s of all creeds, and not 
those formed on the c(3iii'munal linos as in the days of 
the British Raj. 

False religious senlimeiit has done enormous harm 
and damage to nations in the past. It h:ul bci*n a cause 
of many a country’s bondage, humiliation ami ruin. 
That on no account jiistifics playing false to one's 
motherland and milionaJity. It is the sacred duly ot 
a person to keep the intoresls of his conni.ry fonmiost, 
for Lis existence depemds on that ; and without 
exist(*nce everything, including religion, ends. 

Muslim League propaganda lias done irreparable 
harm to the Muslims. Other religious communities 
followed suit. Tliey became tlio exact pattern of the 
Muslim organisation with the only difference in tlieir 
religious denominatiou. Communalisni fanned by the 
devilish fury of communal leaders, fostered, intensifv^d 
and culmiiiatc'd in the fratricidal strife that has jirovcd 
unparalleled in the history of mankind. 

It is for tlic sake of India and for their self- 
prc'servation that the Muslim nationals of that coiin- 
*iry join the socialist wings of the Indian National 
Congress that has no place for commiiaalisin of any 
sort. They should take part in this national organisa- 
tion not as Muslims Inil ms Indians. And they will 
soon find and feel that they are not strangers in this 
land but as equal partners in all si)here8 of life. They 
ought to prove good citizsens and patriots like Siraj-ud- 
Dowla, Tipoo bultan and Ibrahim Gurdi and not 
qui.slings like Naw'ab of Oiidh, IkramulJah and the 
Afghans of Qasur, who sided with the Abdali in the 
hour of India's supreme need. And why can’t they 
follow the brilliant example of one who is among 
them' today, i.e., Maulana Azad, the one who being 
a widely reputed Muslim divine has stuck to truth, 
and been in the foremost rank of fighters for the 
freedom of India 7 I& there ever was a man living 
today to lead the Muslims on the right path it ia 
Azad. Wise are his counsels; sincere are his actions. 

There was a time, and not far back, when the 
Muslims of the Indian sub-continent used to pour 
their blood and wealth for the benefit of the senile 
Turkish Empire. They sent donations to Abdul 
Karim of Morocco who had declared jehad against 
the Spanish imperialism ; and they made substantial 
monetary contributions towards the Arab struggle in 
the Holy Land. But all these sacrifices bad not been 
in the least related towards the* furtherance of the 
cause of freedom of their own country. It was the 
Indian National Congress, a predominantly Hindu 
body that hy its incessant struggle, and in spite of 
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the reactionary activities of the Muslim League aud 
vested interest^!, brought about tiie liberation of the 
whole of India. In a similar inarmcr the Muslim 
population of India will gain little by their bene- 
volent attitude towards Pakistan ; and if they do not 
modify their foreign outlook they will be heading 
towards an irretrievable disaster. If they must live in 
India they must live as Indians. If they keep on 
living there, estranged, dreaming of mythical Islamic 
lands all of which W’ithout exception, arc nonentities 
today, they will be courting their own ruin. They 
should at the earliest, change their mental outlook. 

Mr. .liniiah seems to have fallen into an error of 
judgment that ho has achievi'd a great object by 
creating a new' slate. First of all, it being in the 
Anglo-American interest to create one, it was Britain 
who created it. But if the credit must go to the leader 
of the Muslim League then I he British must, deserve 
a ten-fold credit for having creapaJ five Arab stales 
after they had .shattered the Ottoman Empire in 1919. 
And how much more able and praiseworthy they must 
be when th(\y are on tlic active move to form a state 
of the Sudan inde‘])endrnt of Eg.vpt, and to create 
two baby stalls out of liny Palestine. 

Living in fool’s paradise is of little avail ; facing 
realities in practical politics. The trend in the modern 
world is for slates to roalo.scn in bigger units, to 
federate for .self-i)r('servation, political .and economic. 
Newfoundland is being forced into the lap of Canada; 
a union of the Malay slates has born brought about ; 
and the British statesmen, who Imd alway.s frowned 
upon any .suggestion of the federatitin of the countries 
of th(‘ Continent, are today advocating the same 
European unity. But w^here tlic-n lies the wisdom of 
creating Pakistan ? Was it now born ju.st for the 
Anglo-American strategic purpo.ses in future wars? 

Since the formation of P.ikislaii, during the short 
period of tlie la.st .«i.x months the weaknessc.s of the 
new state lijive been apparent. It i.s bi'sct with in- 
surmountable iiolitical, economic and .social problems.. 
It bafRes thi good efforts ot the patriotic Orientals to 
gel nd of Western domination. The policy of Paki^an 
seems to keep Eiiroi>o.nn influence in saddle. After All 
the Muslim League leadership liad been reared under 
the benign c.are of Britisri iin]ierialism. To expect 
otherwise wtnild be d( eeiving oneself. 

Pakisl/m is bound to remain a helples-s, weak 
state, and a liability to India, and piThaps f^>mp other 
countries. The new' ^late will be a deadweight hang- 
ing round the neck of its inhabitants. Tliero are scores 
of instances of the like in the world. Day by day more 
and more intricate and difficult problems arc appear- 
ing defying any solution. It will be in the high 
interci^ts of the Muslims of India that they seriously 
start agitation in an organised manner for the unity 
of the <'!5tranged parts. They should undo what they 


have done by urging their co-religioniats in Pakistan 
that the path they had tak.m and the policy they had 
pursued were wrong ; and that Pakistan united to 
India will be a credit to herself and to the parent 
land. 

The Muslims in the Indian Union are passing 
through critical timCLS. It Ls a question of their sur^ 
vival. Their greatest champion, Mahatma Gandhi, has 
fallen by the lell liaiid of the basest criminal because 
of the Mahatma’s interminable drive to extirpate 
communalism. Gandhi has given his life for Hindu- 
Muslim unity, for oue nation, for India. Gandhi was 
a sfecond Buddhc, a second Christ, a second Nanak. 
If one believe in revel;Mioii for him, the Mahatma ms-y 
be ranked, and riglilly so, among the iiiosseiiger.'* of 
old. Not only did he allempt and to a largo extent 
Ruccci'd in the rcioniuiljon of society like those 
miiisionarios of non-violent philosophy but he has 
excelled them by leading a degraded and d(?generated- 
India from chronic slavtry into the realms of freedom, 
a frtedom enjoyed by both Indiji and Pakistan alike. 
Never in the history of mankind h.i.« a man been 
mourned so much as Gandhi, the saint of Wardha. 
When all the world has paid the Mahatma a fitting 
tribute it is pitou-u.^, shameful and shocking that Mr. 
Jinmih should refer to him as only a loss to the 
Hindu community. As tin* League leader laid all along 
done his best to letain Briti-^h hold in India, the 
Mahatma had been a chief arcliitect of India’s freedom, 
for the freedom of Hindus and Muslims alike, for the 
freedom of present-day Indian Union as well as 
P akistan, without which Mr. Jinnah would not have 
been honoured with the dignity of the post of 
Governor-Generalship. For Gandhi there was no 
Hindu, no Muslim. For liim both were Indian. For 
him both w’(*re the nianile.st.atiou of the same light 
wherever it emanated from ; and that is the sublimest 
philosophy in human life. 

The Mahatma has gone. He has left us. But 
happiljli^ there are men of high calibre among 
India’s .statesmen, among whom Pandit Nehru is an 
outstanding ardent believe:’ in Hindu-Musliin< unity, 
rommunalism, upon which India has be(?n criminally 
partitioned, is foreign to his nature. There being no 
question of championing the eaii.*^ of this creed or 
that, it is but only a pleading for the equality among 
all the nationals of the Indian Union, provided they 
are loyal citizens of that country. Renouncing their 
rntfileiiding and damaging behaviour, fashioned by the 
erroneous ideas of the Muslim League, the Muslitns 
of India by all means should give their sincere support 
to Panditji in order that he may overcome the 
evil forces of reaction before they engulf the whole 
of India in bloodshed, destruction and misery ; and 
thereby jeopardise the independence of the 
continent, 



CANDfflSM— A PROBLEM STATED 

By Pmop. PROMATHA NATH GANGULY, m.a. 


Thb fundamental, though not quite obvious to many, 
politico-economic os well as spiritual problem of the 
^moment regarding India’s reconstruction simultaneously 
with making her fully sovereign, should be clearly 
stated and honestly faced. Tlie matter again relates to 
Gandhiji. It is thus. Mahatma Gandhi will no doubt 
live as Christ and Buddha, but shall we, memorial- 
crazy, succeed at last in raising his memorial only in a 
similar fashion us the vast nmjorily of the Christians 
have succeeded in making Christ remembered during 
these two thousand years of blood-stained Kuropean 
history ? That is the important point to ponder and 
act upon. India (and for that matter the world) must 
needs be transformed to the common man’s interest, it 
i.s adniitt<'d, and special conditions of the times are 
making this process only the more urgent. Politicians, 
thinkers and workers who belie\e in Gandhism must 
now prove flirough organised, '^•onipreliensive action 
that Gandhism is truiy adequate for these urgent and 
peculiar n<jeds of world tiansformation, as the only 
ether obvious way of the hour is Marxism. The follow- 
ing woids of Gandhiji are particularly significant in this 
context : 

“Tlie highest honour that my friends can do nie 
is to enforce in their own lives the prograiiimc 1 
filtand for or to lesist me to their utmost if they do 
not believe in it .” — (Young India, 12.6.1924). 

Believers in Marxism are ‘resisting’ him, as they 
miLst if they are to be ideologically sincere. Now, it is 
to be still seen if professed followers of Gandhiji, as 
private* individuals and especially as and when entrusted 
with great Slate powers, are so ordering their private 
life and jiublic apiicarances and activities so as to 
translate and extend Gandhism in practical action and 
prove it \ictoriou3 even after Gandhiji’s death. That 
the test of the hour, particularly in India. 

Here are some reflections that naturally occur «n 
this subject. If Gandhism can’t fully live after GiUidhi- 
ji’s death, either it is not a well-integrated creed cover- 
ing the entire life, or though such, not completely 
successful in its re-adjustment of age-lionoured spiritual 
values to the modern world given a special shape and 
tone by science, or else the creed is perfectly sound, 
but humanity must gather, in the nature of things, 
furtlier costly experience before it can collectively and 
unreservedly turn to it. 

If untruth, violence and greed are ethically bad, 
they are bad in ail cases and for all purposes, — even 
more so in regard to momentous national and inter- 
national affairs than in the private life of a single 
person. Thus argued Gandhiji, the chief argument 
indeed being his own life made into a vast weapon to 
hammer out old truths into the power-politics-ridden 
world. No genuinely good man or well-wisher of 
humanity can find .fault with this logic (for the moment 
iPie are not taking note of the Marxian approach), 
exoept in order to make concemooi to the usu^ 


selfishncs.s and greed. One feels that if the rich and 
nmlutious. the ruling exploilers in different forms, too, 
being fully impressed with the inevitability of the 
coming change, would agree to act up to the Gandhian 
method of equity and peace, the desirable world trans- 
formation would ha\e been possible even without bitter 
class .struggle. 

Socialists and Communists refuse to have any faith 
in .^llch good senst'. of tlie present ruling classes, and so 
their effort is mainly concentrated on planned radical 
chiiDgi' of the external onvironmeiils of sticiety. That 
Lon.sumniatiun alone, they point out, would cure society 
of its chronic lack of equity and peace, by smitr.hing 
away all Ri»ecial privileges and opportunities, and hence 
temptation and pow('r of exploitalio-n from the now 
growingly obsolete clas."', the cnijitnlists, created by out- 
dated liistorical conditions. If believers in Gandhiji 
beli(‘ve in somewhat diffoicnt and more peaceful means 
of .social remedy, they must set about to work to- prove 
it. 'J'hey luu^t have the conviction and courage to 
carry on the w'ork begun by GanJliiji, to its perfect, 
logical conclusion. 'I'liey must convincingly work out 
the remedy, a remedy standing absolutely on its own 
strength, against all ith'ological rivalries, for its justi- 
fication. It is also ultimately very important, for 
loasons more than one, that tho.se among Gandhiji’s 
])rofe.ssed folIowTrs, wlio h.apj^encd to hold reins of 
power in tlu' (‘‘entral and Provincial Governments, 
must not ii'^e their authority to mi.«represent and Hiip- 
jue.ss the rKm-Gaiidhian Socialists, but depend on their 
own in«‘onu])t and efficient action to prove that they 
are right or thf\y also are right. Gandhiji’s interpreta- 
tion of life’s affairs, and his statements of policy must 
bi» wiicerelv iiicorpoiaU'd in their personal life and 
l)ublic or official acticitie.'*-. Government measures and 
policies, aUu, should fall in lino wulh that, a.s fur as 
honestly practicable. If Gandhiji’s followers do not 
fxort t.lH'inselves to the full to explore all the possi- 
biliih'rt of (buiflhism, now wlien the whole thing is 
still 1o some extent an open que.stion, they will injure 
it f.’ir more than the non-Gandhian groups, and the 
initiative may gradually pass on to the latter. 

That Mahatmaji^ianriot bo made to live for us 
merc‘l 3 ^ through the crcctiou of statues and memorials 
or renaming of roads and parka uft;Or him, all formal 
stereotyped ways requiring little spiritual effort, does 
•not seem to have been sufficiently understood by us the 
public, or even the national government. Even the 
reactionaiy or the non-Gandhian among us may 
well agree, for reasons of camouflage, expediency or 
inve.stmcnt in a way, to spend some money for the 
purpose, agreeing with great pretended gusto, how big 
and good, after all, was that old man for the country’s 
many interests. Competitive exercise of sheer intellec- 
tual ingenuity, also, may become the pastime of many, 
as it is becoming, as how to And the most novel 
ner of m6mt>rial for him. Now, bis memory can bo 
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honoured, not in the moNt novel but in the most simple 
way, and not by the exclusive ways and conditions 
created by money only. Ppopheta in human history 
have often failed to do as much for us as they could, 
chiefly because after having behaved towards them 
awkwardly during their life-time, we behave still more 
foolishly after they die. They are raised to the pedestal 
of divinity, given a halo and their message is buried 
deep. Is that process automatic and unconscious, or are 
there a method, a motive and an agency, behind all 
that, however, cleverly concealed ? Again, (whatever 
•may be the reaction of distant times), is Ihat sad 
process going to repeat in the case of Gandhiji, too, 
before even the present decade is over ? This question 
is not, of course, meant for Marxists, as their own 
analysis and reply in the matter are imaginable. 

But what about the others among us who have all 
along chosen to swear by Gandhiji ? What about those 
rich men, the middle-class people and tlie poorer classes 
of India, who professed to belong to his camp? What 
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COW-PROTECnON 


will they all do now? What about the rich men 
capitalists who seemed to adore him (genuinely or M 
the lesser evil to Marxism, we can’t say), and whom 
he wanted to convert into willing trustees of the 
poorer people, in order to spare them and the country 
the violence of class-struggle and revolution ? What 
about the middle-class gentry, the greater part of whom 
have mere confused notions about contemporary trends 
and about the coming tides, but, paradoxically, a part 
of which chiefly provided leaders for new radical move- 
ments, again and again in history, and who were in 
India, the main willing factor helping Gandhian ex- 
periment and Gandhian success? How will they act 
now ? Have they the conviction, vision and tenacity 
to carry on the work where Mahatmaji has left it, or 
even to retain what ho ha? achieved? And w'hat will 
do the great. Indian masses who loved him and who, 
poor and exploited, still desired to end this old Order 
of things in the peaceful Gandhian way (assuming, 
of course, that to be possible) ? 

I 

IN MUGHAL INDIA 


By Prof. ANGELO MOSES. m.a.. p.b.a.c.. bj».b. 


Thh history of Mughal rule in India is replete with 
instances wherein Muhammadan sovereigns who were 
more liberal than the vast majority of their ma&ses 
strove their level best towards protecting the cow. 'I'hey 
conceded that cow-sinughtcr was never a tenet of 
Islam, and some of the illustrious sovereigns made 
biilliant efforts in the cause of cow-protection. 

Bnbar, the first of the Mughal rulers of India, 
recognised the importance of cow pergcrvation. Eor 
one thing, he never ate beef. Wc may read the whole 
of his Memoirs but wc cAnnot find a single passage 
wherein it is mentioned that he ate beef. 

Bubar is more explicit as regards his respect 
towards the cow. In his death-bed advice to his son 
Humayun he gives vent to fine sentiments worthy of 
a genuine follower of Islam ; 

‘‘O son, the kingdom of India is full of different 
religions*: praised be God that He bestowed upon 
thee it.s sovereignty. It is incumbent on thee to 
wipe all religious prejudice.'* dff the tablet of the 
heart ; administer justice according to the ways of 
every rt'ligion. Avoid especially the sacrifice of the 
cow by which thou canst capture the hearts of the 
people of India, and subjects of this country may 
be bound up with royal obligations.*’ 

The reigns of Humayun and Sher Shah may be 
skipped over as tlxey are not quite so important to our 
present purpose. When we come to Akbar we have 
perhaps as persistent a sovereign in the cause of cow- 
protection as Asuka. 

Akbar is positive as regards his distaste of flesh. 
Whether this be due to the Jain influence on him or 
to an instinctive moral repugnance and sensitiveness to 
see a brute butchered, we cannot ascertain. But this 


much is plain that his instincts of humanitarianiami are 
as strong as those of any Jain. Take this passage from 
the Ain-’i-Akbari : 

"His Majesty ha.s a great disinclination for 
flesli ; and lie frequently says, ‘Providence has pre- 
pared a variety of food for man, but, through 
Ignorance and gluttony, he destroys living creatures, 
and makes his body a tomb for beasts. If 1 were 
not a king, I would leave off eating flesh at once, 
and now it is my intention to quit it by degrees.*' 

This is but a significant passage testifying his 
strong belief about the sanctity of animal life. Akbar’s 
reign was noteworthy for his legislation in the cause 
of cow-protection. He remitted several vexatious taxes 
including taxes on the sale and slaughter of cattle and 
tlie one for dressing liides. From very early times of 
Muhammadan rule in India, we find these taxes are 
collected vigorously to conserve cattle life. Dr. Syed 
Mahmud sums up tliis piece of legislation in the fol- 
lowing mar net : 

"From the vei^ inception of Muslim rule a 
special tax was imposed on butchers for the 
slaughter of cows to the extent of twelve Jet/ol per 
cow. During the reign of Feros Shah, butchers com- 
plained against this tax and the king abolished it. 
Details of this taxation arc not given in books of 
history, but object could onljy have been the 
prevention of cow-daughter. Thw tax, therefore, 
continued for two hundred years after the esta- 
blishment of Muslim rule in India, right up to the 
time of Feroz Shah Tu^ak. Instead of issuing a 
general order prohibiting cow-slaughter, this was tho 
method adopted by early Muhammadan kings. Ibis 
tax was called Jazri, The Hindus wielded great in- 
fluence during the reign of Sultan Nadr-ud-Diif 
Khusbio. This king totalhr stopped the Uliing cl 
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In Us territories. It also seems that the Jam • 
tax which had been discontinued by Feroz Shah 
l\ighlak was re-imposed after his reign, because it 
is. recorded in books of history that Akbar abrogated 
this tax. Akbar ordered a total prohibition of the 
killing of cows, and the tax was no longer found 
necessary and it was probably on that account that 
it was discontinued.’* 

As a matter of fact, Akbar had no necessity to 
protect the cow by means of this paltry and indirect 
method of legirilation. On the other hand, hia «iJW- 
protcction policy was broad-based and comprehensive. 
Three Jain gurus, Hiravijaya Suri, Vijayasena bun 

and Bhanuchander Upadhyaya, are credited to have 
exorcised a wholesome influence upon Akbar, and 
obtained a Firman prohibiting under penalty of capital 
punishment animal slaughter in general and cow- 
slaughtcr in particular. This Firman is preserved 
■the walls of a porch to the Adiswarii Temph* on th2 
Shatrunjaya Hills close to Palitana Stale in KaUuawud. 

Summarizing the scries of inscriptions on the 
temples of the Shatrunjaya Hills which comprise the 
Firmans of Mughal sovereigns of India in their efforts 
to bring about mutual amity and concord between 
Hindus and Muhammadans, Mr. G. K. Nariman 
writes : 

'^There is first of all the Firman of Jellal-ud- 
Din Muhammad Akbar. It ^arantces the Jains the 
maintenance of their worship and the exorcise of 
their religion and doctrine 'throughout our Empire 
and dominions.* Something more important fol-. 
lows — ^that no one can kill an animal on those 
mountains or temples or below or about them. The 
second edict is from the Emperor Jehangir in similar 
terms. The third Firman is from Shah Jehan who 
confirms the preceding documents. Then we have 
another of the same Emperor granting greater 
liberty. The documents are too interesting to be 
dismissed with a curt notice. It must have been an 
India in those days certainly immune from that 
fierce acerbity between the Hindus and Mussulmans 
which seems now to usurp their minds to the ex- 
clusion of truly national endeavours.** 

• From this evidence it is positively clear that Akbar 
had very strong ideas about cow-protcction from 
several viewpoints. Firstly, he is instinctively repug- 
nant to pertake of flesh from the huniAnitarian point 
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of view as his declarations about meat-eating and his 
abstinence from eating flesh would clearly prove. Next 
to this, his respect for the feelings of his Hindu sub- 
jects and his leanings towards the Ahimsa principle of 
Jainism influenced him to order prohibition of cow- 
slaughter in his dominions. Possibly, he might Irave 
had strong notions uboul. the cxonomic relationship oJt 
the cow-protection problem to the couiitr>’’fl needs. 

Akbar’s policy is miaintainod and perpetuated 
his successors. Jehangir who is a mixture of extremes, 
and Aurangzeb who is notoriously known to have done 
the greatest harm to the progress of Hinduism, are 
famous for their efforts to save the cow's life. The 
Shatrunjaya Inscriptions mention Jehangir’a Firnum to 
protect cow-life which is in complete harmony with 
that of his father Akbar. Further, he is credited with 
haAdng stopped all slaughter of animals and all manner 
of hunting on Sundays, to commemorate Akbar*s birth- 
day, and on Thursdays as a token of the Almighty's 
grace in consecrating him king on that day. Bernier, 
the French traveller, who visited the Mughal court 
during the years lOSC-lflCS, refers to the saciedness of 
the cow in the eyes of the Hindus, and reports that 
©n account of the scarcity of cattle, the Emperor 
Jehangir at the request of the Brahmins, “issued an 
edict to forbid the killing of beasts of pasture for a 
certain number of years.’* 

According to Island Gorakshnn, later Mughal 
sovereigns of India also made efforts to protect the 
cow. The priest of Emperor Muhammad Shah issued a 
fnlwa pointing out that tlm slaughter of cattle was 
forbidden by the Hadis and the Emperor accordingly 
forbade the slaughter ©f cattle. Emperor Shah Alam 
also prohibited cow-slaughter. 

It is evident therefore that the Muhammadan 
sovereigns vf India jireuched the wholosoirio gospel ol 
the worth of animal life, in particular of oow-life. If 
the masses of the Muslim population of India at the 
present day were made to nializc and appreciate this 
h'gacy of histoiy which their co-religionists that have 
gonf} by have given to ywstcrity, then the cow-protec- 
tion problem in India would have been completely 
solved. 


INDIAN TRINIDAD 

By MICHAEL ‘SHAMSHER* OVERMAN 

To the average mao; Tijnidad means little or nothing, when Britain was at odds with Spain and Sir Ralph 
though some know that it is a centre of sugar production. Abercromhy took possession of the' island, Trinidad's deve- 
Few are aware that the island was discovered by Christ- lopment as a sugar-producing centre began. Sugar pro* 
opher Columbus after his third Atlantic voyage in 1408 duction required labour; this was provided in the form 
or that a third of its present-day population consists of of slaves from Africa, 

Indiana In 1833 the Bill for the Abolition of Slavery became 

Trinidad was not developed to any extent by the law. The freed slaves were offered paid service; but the 
Spaniidi who ruled the island for ihfee hundred years; it majority prefered to settle fwith small plots of virgin land, 
•eem e that their only use for it was ao a bi^ for ezpedi- of which there was plenty, and to lead a simple and easy 
tiOBi fit eeelAsb of the faUed El Dorado. after 1797 life growing thdr own food and doing little else. Money 
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meant nothing to them, for there was nothing they wanted 
on which to spend it. For a time it seemed that the 
owners of the sugar estates would be ruined. 

But in 1845 a ship named the Fo/teZ Rosack sailed 
from Bombay with several hundred Indians on board. These 
were the pioneers who, dreaming no doubt of the fortunes 
they would amass, were Ixiund for Trinidad in response 
to the first call for indentured labour. The ship followed 
by others bringing wives and children loo, and the new- 
comers were soon established; they had carved themselves 
pieces of land from the jungles; they had built houses 
and temples; and they had started to work keenly on 
the sugar estates. And because the chain of i-slands of 
which Trinidad is the Southernmost had long been known 
as the West Indies and their inhabitants as We*^t Indiana 
the newcomers became known as *East Indians.' 

Now in 1947 we find that Trinida<l is a fcrlile island, 
flourishing liy virtue <if its exports (if sugar and rum, of 
cocoa, of grapefruit, of petroleum oil and of asphalt from 
the pitch lake where the crude product can Ijc dug up and 
deposited at once in waiting. lorries. 

U is an island peopled with a little more than half a 
million souls of which onc-third are Indians, one-third 
Africans, and one- third made up of numerous other races 
and admixtures of races, but predoaninatiiig in Englishmen, 
Venezuelans, Spaniards, Portuguese, Chinamen, Frenchmen, 
and Syrians. 

In so cosmopolitan an island- -and it is only fifty miles 
across either way — it is not surprising to find that African, 
Eastern, European and American ways of life have hi^^ 
como mixed together in a rather shabby synthesis, hut 
even so we find that a cross section of the Trinidad T*asi’ 
Indian population of today is not unlike that found in 
many parts of India. 94 per rent of all Trindad Indians 
live in villages; ,50 per cent of the men and 15 per cent 
of the women are employed in agriculture. Literacy is 
low. In the 1930 Census* 22,000 men were ela»S4?d as 
literate with a further 3,293 wdio could only read; 50,605 
were illiterate. Among women 7.030 were liUTali;; 1,066 
more could read; ,56,387 were illiterate. But unlike the 
boys and girls of Indio all Indian children in Trinidad 
speak fluent English; Tor in only 100 years it has srjper- 
seded Hindi as the native language of the rommimity. 
Even some of the older illiterate women I spoke to, had 
only meagre knowledge of Hindi and found English much 
easier, using it at home. 

The 1930 Census gave th Rtdigious distribution of 
the Indians as : 

Hindus 67*9% Christians 16*7% 

Muslims 15*0% Others 0*47c 

The heading *others* included 278 Parsis, 119 Buddhists, 
and 633 of ^no known religion'. There was no mention 
of the Sikh religion, 

Mairiagcs arc celebrated in much the same way as in 

• The detsiU «{ the 1946 C«ii*u« had not been publiahed when I 
left the ielaod In June, 1947. The position hue certainly Inproved 
ninco 19S0 Vvfc 1 oxpoct tlut the pOTcentuge of IlliteTutoe iu atill ovor 
SO por cent ^ tho total pepaUtion. fa 19I0« tho corroapoodfag Ofart 
aaa 77 par atit. . . { 


the motherland. On such occasions the bridegroom will 
probably wear a long embroidered coat and turban, im- 
perfectly tied through lack of practice; the bride will have 
discarded her European cotton print dress for a bodice 
and sari, though she may still carry her handbag! There 
will be drums and clarionets and crowds of gay people 
thronging to catch a glimpse of the marriage procession, 
and who after it has passed will garhor in groups under 
the cocoanut trees and drink rum. 

But in spite of the many similarities to his liomcland 
the Indian visitor to Trinidad is often shocked when he 
see.s the cultural decay into which many of his country- 
men have fallen. Trinidad Indians seem to have jettisoned 
most of what is best in their personal heritage, their pre- 
(!ious Indian culture, an<l to have taken pains to replace 
it with much of what is worst in the make-up of the VI est. 
Even those who have had most sueeCts in the social 
struggle for wealth seem to look upon the East from which 
they sprung with disinterested scorn, though during the 
past year the growing promin; of freedom for their mother- 
land hlimiilatcd some to ](?arn something ei the India about 
which they were so ignorant. But in favour of those 
Trinidad Indians who have become wealthy enough to 
live civilized Wesii^rn lives, those who have fine house# 
and motor cars in which to- run their emancipated women 
ill and tmt of town, 1 ipust admit that they ha\e not 
aspired to become aristocratic. This is perhaps because 
they all remember their humble origin so well; their 
fathers or grandfathers all came to Trinidad as labourers; 
they all started life as equals. 

At the other end of the social wrale we find the pea- 
sant in hU village home not far removed from the siinplo 
way of life of his great grandfather who lived all his 
days in India. "While he has not picked up many of the 
bad haliits and customs of Western life, he has failed 
equally to discard the cobwch^ of his Indian past; he ia 
as backward, as unthrifty and as unhygienic as may of his 
conicmporarirs in rural India today. But though 1 feel there 
is some excuse for the Indian peasant in India not to 
ha^e improved himself much in hundreds of years, in 
Trinidad there none. There the prejudices of caJto 
have largely been forgotten, hut this is all the more reason 
why TriiicJad villager Indians, none of wliom live more than 
twenty miles from a modern town or city, should have 
raised their standards and why Indian simplicity should 
have blosijiomed into something really fine. 

But it is among the middle and lower class Indiana 
of the towns and of the city of Port-of-Spain — and they 
arc the people the traveller sees first — ^that the rr<t really 
lies. There we find Indiana who scorn the Hindi language 
preferring their own rather obnoxious form of English 
known as the West Indian drawl. Among those people 
the rhythm of the tablas and song of the siiar have been 
forgotten and iiuperseded by an altitude for American 
Jazz and for the Trinidad Calypso, a local and rather 
worthless synthesis of Spanish melody, African thy^m 
and English doggerel, a product o£ the dasli of raeet In 
the island, but one in vUck there it no trace of snything 
Indian* ' . 



PLAGtAlUSM IN SANSKRIT UTERATURE* 

By Prof. P. S. SASTRI, m.a., M.Litt.. 


Plagiarism is the art uf copying from another’s irork and 
incorporating it into one's wi'.ltout acknowledging. 

No literature can escape this curious phenomenon. Even 
as early as the Rigveda we find the popularity of this 
art. 'i'he Vedir poets freely lx rrowed lines and stanzas 
wiittcii by Olliers. I'lien* uie such repetitions amounting 
roughly to eight thousand lines. In these are the famous 
lines : 

Jayeva jyafya ustiti suvasah 
Vadhiiyiu iva yosiauatn. 

These Lor rowings reveal tfie existence of a common 
and rich poetic horilage. Yet the Kigvedic poets had the 
great virtue of ack'iiowh‘dging ihiir masters or creditors. 
They openly declare their souivcs and the origins of their 
literary pultems. They even cluiin at certain places that 
they were retouching the past and reniodelliiig something 
old and publishing a revised edition of the pa&t. The 
famous example is the tong of Triia (1.105) which was 
cetoiiched and fashioned by Kutsa.t 

Coming to cluHsical Sanskrit we find Kalidasa being 
plagiarised by Asvaghosha, Bharavi and other poets. 
BharaNi was successfully exploited by Magha. Sri Harsha 
of Naishadhu has siicc’essfully plagiarised Bharavi and 
Mngha. Bana supplied the malcrial for Dhanapala, 
Subandhu, Soddhala, Vadibha Sinha and others. In some 
cases the plagiarism refers to style. Great masters of 
literature always fall a prey to the style of others at a 
certain period of their literary career. Most of the thymus 
to Gsas are entirely imitative in style in the Rigveda. 
Sankara has taken Sahara as his pattern in the matter of 
style. But later on Sankara developed a style of his own. 
The historians of literature when they begin to a&sign 
dates do take into consideration the question of style 
but they never consider the problem of plagiarism. Hence 
they distinguish two Patanjalis and three Bhartriharis. 

Comii^ to the scientific literature we find Yaska 
supplying rich material for plagiarism. In his second 
chapter he tells us of certain dialectal variations in the 
nieanimgs of words : 

**Sauatih gati karma kambojesv eva bhashyaie, Vikaram 
asyaryeshu bhashante, savah iti. DaJtir lavanarthe 

* Paper read at the XII All -India Oriental Conference, 

f See the auihor'a eriirlea on **l'ho OrJain of the Songa 
Rigv^a'* (Nug, Uni. Journal), and *'RJteedie Theory of Inapiration*' 
iijuart, Journ. of Hfthvc Society) , 


prachyeshu. Dalram udichyvshu. ,Evam cka padani 
nir . bru/yatJ* (11 . ii) . 

Curiously enough all these lines with \cry insignificant 
changes and with the absence of acknowledgement find a 
good place in the Maha bhishya of Patanjali. 

The next plagiarist of Yaska seems lu he Jairnini, the 
author of the Purva Mimamsa Sutras. The ohjeciioiis 
raised by Kutsa against Vedic interpretation were given 
in Yaska and the^e are incorporated verbatim into 
Jaimini’s sutras. The following tabulation will help 
understand the position : 

Yaska— ( i) "Anarthaka hi mantrah** 
e.g. **Anu prathasva'*. 

Jaimini— ( i) *Tad artha sasirat” e.g. same. 

Yaska — ( ii) **AnupapannarthaJi* e.g. '^Oshadhe 
trayasva.** 

Jaimini — ( ii) "Acatane artha bandhanat** e.g. same. 
Yaska — ( iii) '‘Vipratishiddharthah’^ e.g. **Eka eva rudro 
'vatasthe na dvitiyah.** 

Jaimini - (iii) Artha vipratishedhut'* e.g. same. 

Yaska — ( iv) *"Aihapi janantam sam preshy uU** 

e.g, **Agnaye samidhyamanaya anubruhi,'^ 

Jaimini — ( iv) '^Buddha sastrat,'* 

Y'aska— '( v) "‘/Jthapy ahur mlltir sarvam iti'* e.g. **AdUir 
dyaur aditir antariksham** 

Jaimini-'" ( v) ** Artha vipratishedhar e.g, same. 

Yaska — ( vi) ** Avispashtarlhah'' (i.l5). 

Jaimini— (vi) Avijne)'gf* . (I.ii.31, 35, .36, 33, 37, 38). 

This is the p]agiarisin| of Jaimini. The answers to 
these objec:tiuns loo arc given by Yaska ; and what Jaimini 
did is only to copy down faithfully. This he did. 

The next important plagiarist is the great sage 
Madhusuduma Sarasvuti. In his commentary on the Gita 
he has incorporated all the commentary of Vidyaranya on 
the Jivanmukti portions of Gita given in his Jivanmukti 
Viveka. There is anclher great plagiarist who is made 
famous by the spurious^ work Sankara Digvijaya. He is a 
Madhava culled Ahhinava Kalidasa. He has nothing to do 
with the celebrated Madhava Vidyaranya. This spurious 
Madhava mentions often the work of Vyasachala. 
Vyasachala belonged to the 17th century. From the work 
of Vyasachala he has copied extensively. 

Such plagiarists arc numerous and a critical study of 
the works will enable us to fix the chronology of Sanskrit 
literature lictter. We can also thereby ascertain the truth 
and error in their various discussions. 
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SCIENCE AND liVERY-DAY LIKE : By J, B, S. 
IJaldane.f FJi.S, Kitab Mohal, Allahobad. IWk (First 
Mian Edition), l^iee Us. / 4 -S. 

Laymen take it for ^rfint(;d that the facts that the 
aciontists deal with in no high !Uid Iherofure beyond 
the capacity of iljr understanding. It cannot be 
doubted that many scientists also dcliTiilely maintain 
that view and they therefore sliciuiously oppose any 
attempt to make available for general consumption 
what they consider I 0 be their specjial prerogative. In 
this way has developed, if not a class conflict, at loast 
a division of the peo]de into aristocratic and the plebiau 
from the iioint of view of iniellecl. 

Marxist Haldane set out to demolish this class 
bnrric'r. His main object in writing these articles — the 
present trealuse is u collecliou of his essays — was to 
demonstrati’ that scientific facts ahil discoveries can be 
made iutelligible to the average man. The average, 
man, ho says, .should know something of science just aS 
the astronomer sliould havi’ some ideas about how 
boots art' .made. 

Haldane is not of course the first to take up the 
task of popularising science, but he has a peculiarly 
attractive way of introducing his tojacs and presenting 
his facts. 'J'he subjects he discusses cover the fields 
of almost all the current scitmees. The interest of the 
readers is roused right at the start of every essay and 
is maintained throughout. Every person with normal 
intelligence can master the details given by him. 

We cannot, however, (ougratulate the publishers 
eo much though we are indebted to them for bringing 
out this colloetion .of valuable articles. The get-up w 
absolutely unattractive and bi'tter quality of paper 
should have been selected for printing the volume. 

SuiiKiT Chandra Mitra 

DELHI DIARY (Prayer Speeches from 10.9.47 to 
30.1.48) ; Jip M. K. Gandhi. Nnvajimn Publishitig 
House, Ahmedabad. March, J94S, Pp, x:riv + ioo. 
Price Rs. S. 

The Navujivan Publishing has collected in 

one^ handy volume (^andhiji'a post-praycr speeches 
during the last period at Delhi. TJiis was indeed one 
of the most significant period> of OamihijPs life ; and 
w© note the concorn which exorcised }e's mind when 
India had become free, but w^hen there was every 
danger limt communal bitterness and strife might ov*?!*- 
whclm what wo hiul w(>n so far. A vein of .sadness tuns 
ttrough the pages, and wt also discover how Gandhiji 
valiantly fought against it. within hia own heart through 
a spirit of aidf-siirrender to God, and how also he tried 
tn lift our minds above the imtnediaev of raging 
}Mtiiionf 80 that we could set ourselves free for the 


greater task of establishing tM’onoinic and cultunl free- 
dom which lies ahead of us. 

GANDHIGIIAMS : By S. li. Tikekar. Hind Kitabs 
Limited, Publishers, Bombay. Pp. VS. Price Rs. 

In this brochure, the author has collected, under 
suitable heads, striking exlracis from Mahatma 
Uiindhi’s speeches and wiiLiugs. They have been culled, 
more oltcu, witli a view to th(?ir literary u.\cellt'nce 
than with a view to presenting a comiihite picture of 
Gandhiji^s ideas on the various subjects under which 
the epigrams have been classitied. In its own limited 
way, the ('oJiection will pro\'o to be of interest to the 
general reudeis. I'he author has done well in adding a 
bibliography ol Gandhian lil-erature in the end. 

Nirmal Kumar Bose 

SWAMl VIVEIiL\NANDA ON INDIA AND HER 
PROBLEMS : Compiled by tswanii Nirvedanandn, 
Advaita Ashram, Muyavati, Alrnora, Himalayas. 
vised and enlarged Fourth Edition. 1946. Pp. 128, 
Price Re. I-d. 

Swanii Vivekanunda the Representative Man 
of Holy India, a harbinger of India's messages of 
spiritual sublimity, boundless love and devotion to the 
service of humanity. He hud the wisdom and foresight 
of a Rishi, strength of a Hercules, love and affection 
of a mother. He attained the highest spiritual realisatio^i 
and transcended all attachments for things mundane 
but his heart bled for liis di.strcES 3 ed countrymen in 
whom he .saw iiersonihod his beloved God in various 
forms. 1 

This nicely got-up volume contains selections from 
Vivekananda’s fcpceches and writings on various Indian 
problems. There .are eight chapters dealing with (t) Our 
Motherland, (u) Present Decadence, (m) Essentials for 
Regeneration, (iv) Education the Panacea of all Social 
Evils, (f) Uplift of the Masses, (vi) Caster Problem, 
(vh) Uplift of Women, and (viti) Invigorating Cultural 
Life. Sw^amiji in his characteristic vigour and directness 
gives a correct perspective of the past glories, present 
decadence and immense possibilities of future India. 
The flaming words welling out pf a veritable volcano 
of strength, conviction and optimism are an abiding 
source of insjiiration to mankind, especially to Indians 
and particularly to Indian youths of today who have 
to build up a mightier, richer, happier and nobler India 
of Vivekaiiaiida’s dream. In Swamiji’s words ; “T'he 
only condition of national life, of awakened and Vigo- 
rous national life, is the conquest of the world by Indian 
thought.” Vivekananda himself has been a pioneer in 
this respect and his speeches arranged topically in • 
single handy volume will be of great interest to general 
readers. 

NMUTiur C. Cfbiin^* 
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MODERN MAN IN SEARCH OF RELIGION : 
By Swami Pavitrananda. Advaita Ashram. 4 Welling- 
ton Lane, Calcutta (13). Pp, W. Price Re. 1-8. 

In tliis booklet the author discuHSes the challenge 
to religion from Science, Politics and the New Psycho- 
^ logy and asks himself the question if religion has any 
future yet. Hia answer is, as might be anticipated, that 
in spite of the various onslaughts on religion, it is 
not dead yet and will not die. True religion is 
undying element in human existence which, after all, 
is spiritual. The author has presented hi.s case well and 
his readers will like the book. 

U. C. Bttattacharjeb 

RECOLLECTIONS AND REMlNISCENCEiS : 
By Nagendra Nath Gupta. Forr.VHnd by Dr. Sachchtd^ 
anancia Swka. Hind Kilabs Ltd., 26]-^26S Hombf!/ 
Road, liomhny. Price Rs. 6. 

As a publicist and aul.hor, Mr. Nagendra Nath 
Gupta was known throughout the length and breadth 
of India. He was .a valued contributor to The Modem 
Rt'viow, And a very considerable portion of this 
brochure Ls but the reprint of hia articles published lu 
this journal. The period of these remiiuscences covers 
roughly the latter half of the ninob'cmth centurv and 
the beginning of the twentieth till the death of Queen 
Vietoria. Mr. Gupta's earlv life was si)enl in Bihar, 
and naturally the men and things of this province h.*ive 
got the first place in the narrative. He next. doJils with 
those in Bengal as he had to pass his college days m 
Calcutta. He came h(ire in personal contact with 
Ramakrishna Paramahamsa, Keshub Chunder 8en, 
Bankim Chandra Chatterji and Rabindranath Tagore 
Swami Vivekananda was bis class-mnie in the college 
and as such was intimat.cly known to him. The accounts 
of these personalities together with the slnry of hi® 
contact with Bister Nivedita are very fasduaiing read- 
ing. His early journalistic career — ^first in Sindh anil 
then in the Punjali — ^bring.s the reader to manv thrilling 
incidents of his life. The history of the political and 
cultural renaissance of the^e two provinces is inci- 
dentally narrated. Hi« narrative not only include.^ ttie 
matters pertaining to the things Indian, he also unravelR 
the mind of the officialdom of this part of the country. 
His association with the Indian National Congress m 
its early days was intimate, and his personal impressions 
of its early seflsions will give the reader much material 
for tracing the growth of its power and influence. The 
account of his return to the village home fifty years 
after leaves an indelible impression on the reader’s 
mind about the fact how the scourge of malaria plaved 
havoc with the people and how the locality was 
economicnlly ruined. In the latter pages of the* book 
W0s|flftd Nagendra Nath engaged in Bengali journalism 
anor^engftli literary pursuits. We have read the book 
with profit, and have no doubt that it will prove 
intoreating to the general reader. That it will be im- 
mensely useful to the publicists and writers of history 
of that period, goes without saying. Printing and get-np 
of the book leave nothing to be desired. 

JOGESIT C. B.'VGAL 

A THRONE OP SONNETS • By Sernpia DryL 
^Mlished by R, S. Ram J away a Kapur, Lahore. Price 
Re. 1. 

Serapia Devi hae earned reputation as a poetess 
by her The Book oj the Beneficent Orief. Thl? collec- 
tion of beautiful sonnets will add to that reputation, 
ov® bas the temper of a true poet and the vis’on also. 
She hjMi also a delightful style to give her visions a 
^r^ng expression. There is contemplative calm, a 
w^|ht serenity, pervading her poems. 

Bunil %eum Boss 


' INDIAN COMPANY LAW : By M. J. Sethna. 
Pp. S98 4“ iTJ: ri* cclxl. Price not mentioned. 

Bt'-sid(*.s the Indian Companies Act, there are 
special ch:i piers on Indian Insurance Act, 1938, and 
Company Income Tax. This is a really good book, 
useful alike to lawyers, liquidalors, sluclcnia, promoters 
and company directors. Tlio get-up is good ; and the 
printing free from errors. The value of the book ia 
enhanced by an index. 

INDIAN COMPANY LAW AND PRACTICE: 
By Dr. K. L. Gary, MA B.Com., PhJ). Publvshed by 
N. R. Agarwal and Co., Agra. Pp£30 + xii. Price 
Rs. 4-8. 

This Ls more a student’s companion volume than 
a free commcntaiy on company matters like the above. 
There are several errors ; and although cases are 
referred to, no references are gi\en. Considering the 
fact that the author is the Head of the Commerce 
Di’-purlment of u College we are disappointed in hia 
Iiorf'Orinance. 

J. M. Datta 

THE SECRlilTS OF ACHIEVEMENT : By 
^harnslu r Ah'. Published by Insurance W(Md Office, 
15 Chitiaranjan Avenue, Calcutta. Pages 335. Price 
Rs. 7-8. 

The author of Euduiing Eucrrss has brought 
anothcT volume based on liis pensuiial experience as an 
Insurance Agent which every man of his profession will 
find in.«])iring reading. Mr. Ali is a confirmed optimist 
and never beli(*ve in anything but success. When there 
is a failures he eonriders it a temporary set-back and 
attributes it to certain wrong handling of tbo situation. 
He gives examples from his day to day experiences, 
successes and failures, ups and downs of a man who h^s 
►to deal with men of every walk of life, to prove that 
Hiceess is sure to come if a pcTSon is earnest about it. 
The aulhor had an avcragi* income of Rs. 200 per 
mouth in his i‘.‘irly career about twenty years back and 
now he has iin income of Rs. 7000 to Rs. *8000 per 
monlh, but he is not wilisfied with it and hopes 
to atlain an income of Rs. 15000 per month. Such 
a man should be an object of study and emulation 
to our young men who get disappointed at small 
failures. W^ork, work and incessant work is the 
ideal which Mr. Ali preaches to young generations 
and those who will understand and work in hiB 
»]»irit shall have success in their business career. Mr. 
Ali i-^ one of tbosc very few persons in our country 
wlio lias worked hard for the professional dignity of the 
Ageiil.R of Life Offices and has been successful in get- 
ting the profoscion recognised by the authorities. The 
author wants agents to have faith in themselves and 
also in their profession and he assures that sticcess will 
follow as day follows night. 

In conclusion, we would suggest that the author 
shall try his pen in Bengali, so that Ina mother-tongue 
may be cnricned with commercial literature, so very 
necessary for the future good. of. Bengal. 

A. B. Dutta 

STRIJATAKA OR FEMALE HOROSCOPY. 
(Third Edition) : By Prof. Suryanarem Rao, BA., 
M.R.AS. Raman Publications. Po. MaUeswaram, 
Bangalore. Price Rs. 3. 

Prof. Suryanarain Rao, one of the top-ranking 
astrologers of modern India, unearthed valuable mate- 
rials of Hindu Astrology from the Sanskrit works of 
ancient astrologers. Though he is no more today, his 
valuable astrological works will immortalise him. His 
present work deals with the method of reading and 
interpreting female horoseopes. In some prindpaT 
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astrological combinations, there is a gulf of difference 
between male and female horoscopes. An astrologer with 
all knowledge of other branches of astrology cannot 
interpret female horoscopes accurately if he dfOes 
know at least iwinething of the Strijataka system ex- 
pounded by Varaliainihira, Venkatesa and Kalanvarman 
and Some other eminent astrologers of ancient times. 
In writing this treatise Mr, Rao has followed 
Kalanvarman who is decidedly the best authority 
on the science of female hor^scopy. The book is 
divided into fifteen chapters, wherein valuable 
materials have been gathered together and pre^nted 
in a convincing way. Due to ori^nulity of thinking 
fuad rational exposition of astrological intricacies Mr. 
Rao attained a unique position amoiig^, the astrologers 
of India and abroad. Astrology is no longer regarded 
to be merely the outcome of superstilious belief by the 
educated persons of the East and the West, rather a 
firm conviction is gradually gaining ground that it can 
be of imnieiisc^ benefit to human beings in various 
walks of life. If one Icarnj how to judge a woman‘s 
nativity he may get proper guidance in selecting his 
life’s partner inasmuch as a woman’s horoscope 
indicates her characteri sticks, her inherent qualities and 
defects and drawbacks of her nature as well. 

Mr. Raman, the worthy grandjjon of Mr. Rao, has 
contributed a valuable b reword to the volume. A short 
biographical sketch of Mr. Rao anncxc'd in the appendix 
will be highly intc-resting even to a layman, because it 
gives definite proof of how our destinies are being 
framed out by some unseen mysterious power. 

Nalini Kumar Bhaora 

BEARATIYA CIIITRANKAN : Composed . by 
Havishmkan' Rnval. Chitracoot Fiiblicniions, ^^Chilror 
cooV* B, M. M, Society f Ellis Bridge ^ Ahmedabad. 
Calcutta Agent ; Ramnik Meghani, I 4 AmratoUa St*, 
Calcutta, Price Rs. 3, 

We have great pleasure in welcoming this modest 
but very useful Drawing Book for the beginners. 
Havell’s Drawing Books being out of print, and Nanda 
Lai Bose’s excellent Rupavaliya not being available 
owing to the neglect of the Calcutta University, there 
is a dearth of suitable drawing books for our schools. 
This publication is a very opportune one and comes 
happily to fulfil the demand. It has thirty well-chosen 
models, derived from old masteTpieccs of Indian Art, 
with a beautiful colour-print reproducing all the thirty 
examplOvS in small colour facsimiles. This is a new 
innovation for drawing books. The plates are neatly 
reproduced and there is a sheet of useful inatruciionR, 
in English, Hindi and Gujarati. We can W'holeheartcd- 
ly recommend this excellent guide for teaching draw- 
ing to all Principals and Art U'aehers of our schools. 
In a second edition, the plates No. I, IX, and XX 
should be replaced by bettor in Alois. 

0. C. Gangolt 

BENGALI 

BANGLA SAMAYIK PATRA (Bengali Perio- 
dicals) : By Brajcndra Nath Bancrji. Bangiya Bahitya 
Parishad, Calcutta, Price Rs, 5, 

The Press is often called the fourth State. This 
is true in the case of a free country. But for tlie 
dependent countries too, it is a mighty power. The 
Press there not only struggles for its own freedom, 
but kelps them to shako off the political shackles as 
Well. The Indian Press is uo exception. 

In this book Mr Brajendra Nath Baneriee has 
narriKted the kistoi'y of Bengali journaliaixL from its 
start in ISIS up uil the year 1868. It is not generally 
mn^nised how iur and how much Bengars renaiasance 


is due to the rise of the Bengali Press. The perusal 
of this book will not only enlighten the reader about 
the Bengali journals and periodicals of this period, 
he will also find in it tht^ story of the continuous 
handicaps placed in tlie way of its growth and develop- 
mont. This i.4 not all. The seeds of Indian nationalism 
and the way of our future struggles for political free- 
dom, one will come aciuss in the course of its perusal. 

A serious studoni of nineteenth century Bengal, 
Mr. Banerjce has arranged the journals— dailies, 
weeklies, fortnightlies, monthiles, quarterlies, etc,, ot 
this period chronolog' rally and appended an account 
of most of them in course of the narrative. In the 
present edition, the author has thoroughly revised snd 
enlarged its contents so th.it the accounts have been 
fuller and more accural r. Wliile giving the history of ' 
the Bengali Press. Mr. Bam'rjec has not forgotten to 
insert accounts of I ho joiuruils of other Indian lan- 
guages, started in lieagal dining the ]>erioil in ques- 
tion. To piiblidst.s and nulliors of Indian polit.ics this 
treatise should hf‘ a ron.staiit c' nip.'mion. Illustrations 
of proiriiiient editors have enhanced its value. Print- 
ing and get up arc excellent. We should thank the 
Bangiya Sahitya Paiihlirul for bringing out such a 
useful handy volume. 

.Togesit C. Bagal 

BANGLAR BIIASKARVA : By Kalyan Kmrvar 
Gan'gopodhyaipi, Ashuiush Museum, Calcutta Univer- 
sity. 1947. Pp. iv -f- 44 and IS jdates. Price Rs. 2, 

The present b*'0churc forms the third of a series 
of educative guide books issued by the Ashutosh 
Museum. It gives a brief outline of tlic history of 
sculpture in Bc^ngal, and also Irie.^i to correlate this 
to the succeEJsion of political and social events in the 
countiy. The scope is thus fairly wide, and the author 
• has ^ consequently had to compress many things 
within the limit of a few pages. His statements nre 
clear ; but he has occa.sionally had to take a little too 
much for granUd on behalf of the average reader. 

The printing, particularly of the plates, is very 
Batisfactor>^ 

N)um\l Kumar Bose 

HINDI 

DAS-GUR.U : By Dr. Sirdar .faswant Singh. Sri 
Own Singh Sabha, Gunidwam Nakahindola, Lwckncnp. 
Pp. 70. P^ce eight annas. 

This is a collection of brief biographies of the ten 
gurus of the Sikhs,— from Gum Nanak to (3uru Gobind 
Singh. They are siini>ly written and with an eye to the 
essentials of the Faith — one God, one caste, one ritual— 
the remembrance of His name ; one sacrament, the 
service of humanity. 

G. M. 

GUJARATI 

ASHRUMATI (or The Pot of Basil) : By Dr. M. 
0. Surniya Jageshwari, Bombay. J94S. Kkadi elcfthr 
bound. Pp. 120. Price Rs. 6. 

This is a rendering into Gujarati verse of Keats’ 
Isabella or the Pot of Basil. Dr. Suraiya is a Muslim, 
but not a novice in Gujarati verse-writing. He has 
substituted Gujarati characters and placets in the place 
of those in the original and thus given it an appearance 
of the scene having been enacted in Gujarat. The 
En^ish text is printed on one side of the page and the 
Gujarati rendering opposite it ; that facilitates com- 
parison. As usual the text is preceded by photos of a 
bevy; of young Gujarati Hindu women and their 
opinions of his work. 

K. M. J. 
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Some Thoughts on Basic Education 

Education means the pursuit of human cx- 
cellence, in craftwork, in citizenship, in creative 
art and above all, in character. Margaret Barr 
ivrites in The Aryan Path : 

1. “The first element (in education) is training ia 
social behaviour . . . Solf-centrod, srlf-wilied creatiirea 
as most of us are, it is our fate to be cilizens, incmbeis 
of a comminuty. Men arc born to four citizen.^njis : 
they should b (7 able to live a*s good ineiiibcr.'i of their 
fjiimily, of their community, of their nation and of the 
whole human society. 

The more democratic its {l.c., the day-school’s) 
internal government, the more its pupils loam to 
manage their own lives, the better . . . "Hiere is only 
one way to learn social habits: by living u life in 
which such habits automatically develop.” 

2. “Of course I left school ignorant of many 
things, desirable and important to know. To complain 
of this is to be guilty of the deadly heresy that educa- 
tion must be completed in school and university, that 
this is our last chance of learning, and, therefore, that 
we should be forcibly crammed with all the food of « 
knowledge needed for the journey of life. That heresy, 
often uneonscioiusly held, is current and leads to 
educational damnation. The true faith is that education 
^ould send us out into life knowing thoroughly some- 
thing which is itself first-rate, knowing how to learn, 
and interested in the world.” 

. 3. **A complicated arociety quickly enslaves it*** 
members to its own creations : the characteristic 
creations of the age arc its science and its elaborate 
machinery, economic, social and political ; they 
demand — and rightly — much knowledge and close 
attention ; and they can easily make men their slaves. 
Some people frankly embrace the slavery and think 
that we shall be cured by more science, more economics, 
better foreign languages and a dose of sociology. The 
past gives no colour to such, dreams.” 

4. ^Mankind is engaged in painting a picture 
which may be called *A Design of Civilizaticn/ without 
knowing exactly what it wishes to paint . . . My 
suggestion is that the subject of the picture is a world 
of human beings as perfect as human nature allow's ; 
that our model is, therefore, human greatness and 
goodness, derived frsm the only source we know— from 
the revelation in religion, in poetry, in history itself, 
of human nature at its best. That study should be the 
centre of all education ...” 

Readers who know something about Basi; Educa- 
tion may be surprised to learn the above quota- 
tions are not from the writings of Mahatma Gandhi or 
Dr. Zakir Hussain, but from Some "Taeke for Education 
by Sir Richard Livingstone. But they will surely also 
be. interested to find that the pronouncements of one 
of the greatest living educationalists ' of the West are 
im such close harmony with ^ose of our own pioneers 
of % better education for India. 


Several of the most important points stressed 
by 'Basic Education are stressed also by Sir 
Richard Livingstone. 

Take first the point raised in the first paragraph 
of those extracts, ns to tho nof*c.«!sity for so^'ial training 
and rduealitm for citizenship. Now this is one of the 
most interesting and import! ml, aspects of Basic 
Kducatiori and one of the matters in which it Hiffers 
most wid(‘ly from the old type of edticatioti. Basic 
Kdiieatiou is education for eitiz(»nship, and that 
eliildren may learn the moanjiui of citizenshi]) in a 
doniocrntie society, each Basic School i«i a mininture 
state in which nil have ctpial rights and all have duties 
and responsibilities coninieii "’urate witli their several 
abilities and with their power to win the confidence 
of the rest. For the clnldren elect their own officers 
and maki' their own rules and have their own methods 
of dealing with antisocial elements. 

Tlu' ideas of citizenship which they get, moreover, 
are not confined to the narrow realm of the school 
community. Day by day outstanding items of national 
and world affairs are read from the daily papers 
discussed by the older chi)<iren so that they grow 
knowing something of the dominant ]»ersonalities and 
conflicting forces at work in the wmrld in which they 
live and of wdiich they are called upon to become 
intelligent, enlightened and pnblic-.s|>irited citizens. Sir 
Ricliard Livingstone has much to say about the Golden 
Ago of Athens, in which democraev flourished as never 
b(}fore or siui'o, and he believes tluit one reason for this 
is the fact that tho state w'as small enough to be s 
training ground in citizenship for every individual 
member, and that, from their earliest clays, children 
were encouraged, first in listening to, and later in takii^g 
part in. di-^cussion of all tojiics of immediate importance 
R-S well as of ]»hilosophy and general principles. The 
(lay of the imnll cily ttfafe is ffOjtc for ever, hut the 
world has slill mveh to tram from Athens and if the 
(!('m>)erntu' vrinriplcs which she embodied are to pnjvail 
in the modem world, some training ground in citizen^ 
shiv must be evolved, and quickly. One has only to 
If ok luiind I he world»t/Odav to realise that this is one 
of the major points on which our education is woefully 
larking. Some of us who have seen Bafilic Education at 
work in Delhi and Sevagram feel that’ in 1hi.s great 
experiment wo have the solution to this problem. 

Another point, and one which is of central 
importance in Sir Richard Livingstone^s book, is 
the necessity for character training if education is 
to be w^orlhy of the name. 

He quotes Ruskin with approval : 

“Education does not mean teaching people to 
know what thev do not know ; it means teaching them 
to behave as they do not behave.” 

And in the third extract above and the whole of 
tho lecture from which it is taken, he reiterates the 
wandng many dtitUr mtsiem trriten that it is wm 
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than useless to increase man’s knowledge unless at the 
same time we inrrea^^c his will and ability to use that 
knowledge wisely and well. 

Here again wfi lind the writer closely in harmony 
with Basic Education in which mere clevernoi^ and the 
aniaiising of useless knowledge are discouraged, while 
the abilities and qualiliei of each individual child are 
dc\ eloped to I he utmost in craftwork and in learning 
to play a worthy part in the running of the school as 
a democratic organisation. For obviously (and this is at 
once the strength and the weakness of democracy) a 
democratic community can only succc<'d when its mem- 
bers co-operate loyally and unselfishly, each individual 
striving to be and to do Ihc best of which he is capable 
for the good of all. 


Indians Constitution 

The New ReMw observes : 

'I'hc Draft Coiistitutiun presented by Dr. Ambed- 
kar’g Coniiiiitte(» is a monumental work of polnical 
acumen and legal .siigacity. It w'as no easy task to triimc 
a wtato-pliin for .so vast and comidex a nation as India 
at a most critical tinn* of hcT rvoliition and to accom- 
modate scheduled castes aim tril)c=«, old provinces and 
backward areas, and to make room for feudal states 
resigned to Jiccefv^ion or mergence. TIk' plan appears to 
be consistent, nud that is a gn^at merit ; it is largely 
inspired by tlie Government of India Act 1935, ^i^d 
tliat will make for comprehension and .stability. What 
is most original is found in the Preamble and in the 
list of fnndaiuenta! riglita and of (he directive principles 
of Kl,alc-policy. The Preamble iiroclaims the resolve ‘to 
secure to all cilizems justice social, economic and 
political ; liberty of thought, cxpre.ssion, belief, faith 
and wor'ihip ; equality of status and of opportunity ; 
and to piomote among Miera all fraternity assuring 
the ilignily of tlie indiiidiml and the unity of the 
Nation.’ Philosophers will discuss whether the virtues 
cmmieriJtcd in Ihc Pivarnblc cover ihc whole soiual bio 
of the human person and the oomm.on good of the 
nation, and come up to Aristotle’s good life. They will 
be at pains to explain how so internal and individual 
matters as thought, belief and faith are made the 
objects of so exlenml and oocial an institution as the 
State, and why a more general phrase likij ‘liberty of 
pciwnal develiopimmt’ was Lot clioseii. They will point 
out that the mention of fraternity, added on tho Com- 
niit tee’s initiative, goe.s furtluT than the dignity of the 
individual and tlie unity of the Nation. 

They should, Vvowt'ver, remember that a consti- 
tutiomd ^in’amhlo rarely mms at summing up a state- 
phihjsophy, and that it ratlier reflects a mental com- 
plex with ils emotional poculiarite^^ of emphasis and 
preterition. Tlie presi-nl Preamble aptly summarises 
the mood 1947 Con diluent Assembly chastem'd 

by the ^jvents following tlie partition. 

A Guiiavous Lacvna 

When going through the Fundamentul Rights and 
the Directives of *Stal(?-policy, om* cannot help being 
struck with a most regrettable omiai>ion. Nothing ia 


said about tho family. All sorts of rights are mentioned; 
access to wells, shops and hotels, the right to talk, 
assemble and aciquire property, to elect and be elected, 
to go to school, etc.; children, youths, tribes and comr 
miinities are elaborately dealt with here and there, but 
in all tlie 214 pages, thorn is not one single mention of 
the family, not one word about the right to marry, the 
right 1*0 a fiunily wage, the right to protection of the 
family. The nearest allusion is a vague mention of 
maternity benefits, which seems to cover every type of 
citizeness. The State wdll have no family policy, and 
the Committee do not seem tyo. be aware that the 
family has something to do with and for the State. 

Has nobody in the Assembly or the Drafting 
Committee ovct come across tin* semsibh' loading idea 
to be found in Art. 41 of Ki»*o’K Constitution ? It reads; 

“Th(! vSlalo. recognises the Family as tiie natural 
primary and fundamental unit-group of Sociotv, and 
as a moral institutHUi possessing inalienable and 
improscriptiblo rights, anlf'codont and superior to all 
positiie law. Tho vStatc. thiTofnn', guarantoos to protect 
the Family in its oonsliUition and authority, ii.s the 
necessary bfisis of .‘-‘''cial order and jis indispensable to 
the welfare of tho Nalioii and llio State.” 

The omis.«ion is most. gric’Voiis. It endangers the 
foundations of SlatMifo and gO(\s against tho convietion 
and tradition of ilio people of India. How was it 
pafl.sod over by our constitiiliou-tuMkers? Were they 
hoodwinked or oiit-nninoeuvred by fiii*pant apostles ol 
free-Iove or by budding dictators who are out 
atomise society before shajiing it into a totalitarian 
magma ? 

Tlic Crisis of British Imperialism 

In the course of an article in ihc New 
^perspective Doric DnSouza oliscrves : 

Politically and militarily, tlio ba-sic rivalry in the 
world today is that between the V. S. and the U.S.S.R. 
Both ill Euror>e and Asia, Britain', s military might is 
overshadowed, ami she can <lo little more than to 
manoeuvie between tho IT. S. S. K. and the U. S. 

This political and military weakness has also its 
economic consequences. Quite apart from Britain’s own 
economic weakness, the consequences of her deteriora- 
tion as a great power effectively block her out of the 
world market. Thus she can pliiy only a small part in 
the “reconstruction” of Europe. She cannot tie Europe 
to herself economically. One part of Europe will bo 
geared to the U. S. S. R. nnd llie other is America’s 
playground. In the Middle East fight for oil and the 
general develofuneiit of these regions, Britain is simi- 
larly left out in the cold. Certainly in the Far East 
she ha« to icconcile herself to America taking the 
economic ^|)oils of victory, for America and not Britain 
won the Pacific war. South America also is definitely 
an American preserve. If Britain lias any leeway at ail 
to manoeuvre (and this is doubtful), it must lie within 
her Bmqnre. Tliat is why it is natural that the British 
Government, in the face of its crisis, is turning its 
main attention to and pinning its only long-term hope 
of recovery on the Empire. 
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The Bmpire iteelf is threate&ed in three ways 
however. Pirstty, there is the threat of oolonial revoltB, 
and these have already reached such dimei^ons that 
Britain cannot hope to hold them down indefimtely 
by force alone. Secondly, there is the threat of 
American economic penetration within the Bmpire, a 
threat which, as we have seen, although not unpostpon- 
able for a Aort time, is a very real threat. Thinly, 
there is the threat of Russian expansionism, and the 
whole problem of the Middle Bast, which threuteHg to 
become a terrible battleground in the not distant 
future. 

If the British Government has a single 
constructive policy of a long-term character, lliis 
policy turns on the question of consolidating the 
Empire. 

In this Empiio, ‘Of course, the chief inobU'infl 
lie not ill the Dominiona, whcie a fairly sound basis 
of partnership (even at the (ioat of great ccJiicessions) 
has already been t<et up by Britain. It may be possible, 
without very great diflicully to persuade Australia, 
Canada and South Africa to line up with Britain in 
some form ot Inii'enal 7neler('n(;(\ But the colonies, 
especially India, prewmt a much more thorny problom. 
Hence it is to these that the British Chivornment. in 
one last great effort to stave off collapse, must turn. ^ 

Let us look very carefully, therefore, at Britain’s 
new colonial policy. In the first place, it is a new 
policy, breaking substantially and radically with t*>e 
traditions of the past. Some well-meaning loftials, in 
their anxiety to demonstrate that British Imperialism 
is not being liquidated, make the mistake of acting as 
if nothing had changed in Britain’s colonial policy, and 
thus make it easier for those; interestf»d in supporting 
the present British ^lolicy to pretend that “Britain has 
suffered a change of heart,” “she is sincere,” and 
“intends to give freedom to the colonies,” etc. Ncitljer 
of the above estimates 12 correct. Britain has suffered 
no change of heart. Perfidious Albion, capable of every 
hypocrisy and moral cant reninina true to her material 
interests. Attlee, like Churchill, has not become the 
King’s first minister to preside over the liquidation of 
the British Empire. He is trying precisely to sav(‘ it— 
but by a radically new pohey. Let the Labour Party 
speak for itself, through the mouth of Patrick Gyrdon 
Walker, Secretaiy to Herbert Morrison : 

“The aim of the Labour Government is to save the 
Empire, This will be accomplished by giving India, 
Burma and Ceylon self-governing status, and seeking 
to keep them within the Empire. The Empire will be 
very powerful indeed, if that comes off.” 

We must grasp the full meaning of this statement, 
since it repre^nU the basic manoeuvre of Briti^^h 
Imperialism in the face of its deterioraung inter- 
national position. 

Until recently, Britain ruled her colonics 
politically with an iron hand, while economically 
she fleec^ them left and right. 

That was Imperialism as Curzon and the old breed 
of Imperialists understood it. But the structure reared 
by tke old Empire builders, though adequate for its 
time« was not built to last. Its chief defect was that 
it gave the colonial regime no sub^ntial base within 
the colonial population itself. Hitherto, the only 
oolonul elaiKi on which Britain relied was the feudal 
elan of PiinoeB and landlords. But in recent times the 
fravity (economically and politically) of the^ 
mM became heavily reduoedt and ^tb it 


their capacity to speak for the colonial people as a 
whole. 

The alliance with the native feudalists exclusively 
further committed British Imperialism to a thoroughly 
reactionary policy in the agrarian field, a factor adding 
tremendously to the drive of the colonial revolts. 
Because of the agrarian problom, the support of the 
hundreds of millions of India’s jjcasants is guaranteed 
to any class that boldly assaults Imperialism. 

The extreme povorly and th(;rorov(; lack of purchas- 
ing power of the mass of tin; pu]uilatinn, and Jirilish 
hostility to industrial rxi>ansioii, ci.uii])lcto the pidurc 
of the arrested development of tl>o eolouir.-', while they 
were plundered one way or another by Hriiish iiuanco- 
capital. 

Apart from this, the .^wc'^'p aiul rise of coVmial 
revolts in Af 5 ia have convinced tin? British that they 
cannot hold down the c*oloui(‘s by forcj; alone, ami liave 
to mix fraud with force, at the least. The August 
iqiaurge, followed by the 1. N. A. demou'-trilions and 
tiio JNnval Mutiny in India, the re.^e-tanee to the re- 
occupation of Burma, the chans in Malaya all proved 
this to tho hilt. 

This need thoroughly to reorganise tho colonial 
regime, if it is to be inainl-ained at nil, was doubled 
and trebled for the Biitisii by h('r econoinie crisis. 

If Britain's economy is lo revive at all from 
the stunning blows of the war period, then the only 
economic reserves she can mobilise arc those of 
the Empire. 

Political stabilisation, in the form outlined below, 
become.^ ahsoliitrly e.ss.UiLi.’il if Ihilain is to take 
o(‘otvomie refnge in her Kmpin' resources, and develop 
some form of self-sufficiency and resistance to U. B. 
' penetration. 

The political woakiU'ss of the colonial s>'s1ern built 
up })y tho IiDperifi, lists was demon.^trnied during the 
war wlien .at llio first threat of external attack the 
wliolo edifice in Asia threatc'iied to collaiJso. (Collapse 
actually took ])lrico in Malaya and Burma. No substan- 
tial section of the eolohial population was ready to 
raise a linger in defence of the. Briti^li Empire, in the 
face of Japanese attack. Wlien this was realised in 
Britain it provoked a great shock, and made the 
Impcnali.sts understand that the Empire could no 
longer be run in the old ways. 
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Hie Dravidian Theory 

In the course of his article on the abobe sub- 
ject in Science and Culture, N. M. Chaudhuri 
observes : 

An attempt is made here trace the history of 
the Dravidian theory and examine the data of efistin- 
gui.^lied anthropologists, to find out the truth a^)ut 
the Dravidian question. Though there has been a little 
change recently in the attitude of some of Ibe anthro- 
pologists to the Dravidian question, this attitude w 
unsatisfactory, and old notions persist. 

KrnNOLOGif.'AL Aspixrr 

The Dravidian question has two aSjUJots, linguistic 
and ethnological. The ethnological a'lpcct will be 
examined Iutc. In it.s origin the Dravidian theory was 
a linguistic* tho-ory, but it developed into a ful-flcjdgod 
ethnological theoiy which met with worldwide ac^erpt- 
ance. The theory was first enimcaaled by Bishoj) 
Caldwell in his faaiuiu work entilled Coinjxnntivc 
Philulo{T]i of tho Dravidian or ^oulh Indton lan0ia{/Cii, 
publislu'd ill 1850. It was he who used the word 
‘Dravidian’ to indicate the youth Indian languages and 
later to indicate youth Indian people. Sir George 
Grier.'^n jioiiiled out long after Caldweir.s thc^ory had 
been accepted in Europe that the name ‘Dravidian’ 
applied to the principal Jaiigiiages of South India was 
purely conventional ; 

“It is derived ironi Sanskrit Dmvida a word which 
is, again, derived from an older Sanskrit Drarrtila ^ ur 
Damila and Ls identical with the name of Tamil. The 
name Dravidian is, accurdiugly, identical with 
Tamilian, winch nuine has boon lonriorly used by 
European writers as a common dosignatiou of the 
languages in que.stion. ... In India Dravida has been 
usM'd in more than one &cnsc. Tims tlic so-called five 
Druvidas are Tclugu, Xanarcse, Mavatlii, Gujarati and 
Tamil, lii Europe, on the other iiaiid, Draviiliun has 
long been the denomination of the whole family of 
languages to which Bishop Caltlwc!! applied it in his 
Comptirativa Gnwimar, aud there is no reason for 
abandoning the name which the founder of the 
Dravidian Philology applied to the group of speeches.” 

The credit for creating a Dravidian race must go 
to tho learned Bishop, and GricYsou himself speaks of 
the Dravidian race forming the bulk of the population 
of South India. Caldwtill's book illustrates a very 
instructive process of researdu'js in comparative philo- 
logy leading to tin creation uf a new racial type. On 
the use of the common ter in, Caldwell admits that it 
oorrespoTids to Tamil aud iU use is restricted to the 
Tamils {Com. Philo., 2nd Ed., pp. 5, 7). lie admits 
that Tamil and 'JVlugu grammuiianF. do not use a 
common term to designate all Flu* Bouth Indian lan- 
guages, {ibid. p. 8) and incorrect ly assumes that the 
Sanskrit writers used Dravida for South Indian peoples 
[ibid,, p. 5) notwithstanding the Manu Samkila 
{Manu Sam. X. 43, 44) and the references in the 
Mahabharata with which he show’s his familiarity. So 
tho term restricted in its use to the Tamil-^speakii^ 
people is applied to cover people' sp«‘aking Tamil, 
Telcgu, Canarese, Malayali, Tulu, Kodagu, etc. 

Dkamdun Rack 

Thua arose imperceidibly the comieiitvon of the 
Dravidian race from the conception of the Dravidian 
family of languages. It may be stated here that 
C^dwell admits that those languages are not merely 
provincial dialectfli of the same language, that Tamil 
9 id Telugu are farthest apart (ibid., p. and that 
be OP luiawer to the question which of these 


languages or dialects should be comdered the fam^ 
of which the others are members (ibid., pp. 80f.), He 
says next ; 

'There is no proof of Dravidian, such as we have 
it now, .having^ originated before Kumarila’s time (7th 
century AD.) and its earliest cultivators appear to 
have been Jaiuas (ibid., p. 122), He thinks, however, 
lhat Dravidian is indepondeut of Sanskrit and Sanskrit 
has borrowed from Dravidian (ibid., pp. 47). He 
also thinks that ‘there is remote original affinity 
between Indo-European languages and Dravidian lan- 
guages for which tho latter may be given a place in the 
Judo-European group’.” (Ibtd., p. w). 

About the Dravidian race, Caldwell’s vii^w is that 
it was distinct from the Aryan race. The Dravidians 
were expelled from nortliorn India by pre-Aryan 
Scythians not to hv identified with the Kols, Santals, 
etc. The Dravidian.'^ wre Iliem-K'lvos Scythians but 
they beloiigrd to a group which had entered India 
cariicr. I'ho later Scythians but not the earlier group 
were subdiu'd by the At^.'ans and incorporated into the 
Aryan society as Siulras Hind., pp. 108, 109). According 
to this theory there should be racial atllnity between 
the early Scythians or Dravidmns .and the later Scythians 
who became Sudrus. But Caldwi'll is a believer in the 
independence and integrity of tlie Diavidians and he 
is at great pains to prove that the Scytho-Dravidians 
wore altogether so supiTior a pi'ople as to form a 
distinct race from the “secondary Scythians” or Scytho- 
Aryans (ibid. p. 109, Intro.). 

Immigration of tug Dii-vviiuan8 

Thus, according to Caldwell, a body of immigrants 
of Scythian stock entered India through Baluchistan 
before the Aryaiw came, followed by another bo<ly of 
immigrants of the same stO(!k al.^o before the Aryans 
came. Caldwell would give the name Dravidian to the 
first body and deprive tlui second group of the name. 
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He does tiot explain his reason for it. It has been 
stated above that in CaidweH's opii^i^u the speech oi 
the Dra vidian group shows remote original affinity 
with Indo-European. About the physical type of the 
Dravidians his view is that the type ia the same as 
that of the Aryan {Com, P/uL, p. 558). It is Caucasian 
or identical with the Arym {ibid., p. 560). But in spile 
of linguistic affinity with Indo-European, Aryan physical 
type and friendly relations with the primitive Aryans 
the Dra vidian languages were, according t>o Caldwell, 
quite independent of Sanskrit and tlic Dravidian race 
was nothing but D-avidian. “The high-caste Dravidians 
claim to be purest representative of the typo. Their 
institutions and manners have been Aryanized but it 
is pure Dravidian blood which Hows in their v<*ins.” 
{ibid., p. 562). 

Political Light 

How linguistic researclies, unaided by eUmologicai 
investigations, helped Bishop Caldwell t<i come to 
definite conclusions about the independence and 
integrity of the Dravidian race and purity of Dravidian 
blood may appear puzzling. In his Ethnology uj India 
Sir (leorg(* Campbell says : 

“I draw no wide ethnological line between the 
northern and southern countries of India, not rewgnis- 
ing the separate Dravidian classification of ihe latter 
iis properly ethnological. ... A change takes place 
when! passing .southward we exchange the Maratt.i for 
Telugii or Canarcse. But looking at the people wo sfje 
no radical change of features, ... I have no doubt 
tliat the southern .society in its .structure, its maimers 
and its laws and instituiions is an Arvan .society” 
(p. 15). 

Ooinmenting on the above Dr. Caldwell writes, 

“Ilia impros.sion of the similarity of the phv^ie:il 
type of the higher covstes among the soulluirn Dravi-* 
dians to that of the Aryans of northern India i.s a.^ 
.strong as mmo while the reason for the similarity he 
assigns is different.*' 

Obviously Dr. Caldwell’s reason is outside? the 
purview of ethnology. 

An instructive passage occurs in the cuntrovoi.-JV 
between Dr. Caldw’ell and Mr. Cover, author of. Folk 
Songs of Southern India, w^ho held that the l)ravi(iuin.s 
were Aryans, Dr. Caldwell writes, “He (Mr. Cover) 
considers it of great moral and political importanee to 
prove that the Dravidians are Aryans and not a 
Scythian race. The Scythian thei)ry hi? »i.vs, ‘shuts ui' 
the door of sympathy and fellow-feeling between 
Dravidian peoples and I heir English conqucroi>.* 

{ibid., \y. 535). Evidently Mr. Cover thought that the 
recognition of the D^a^idi^ms as Aryan would make 
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matters smooth for the English conquerors. This hint 
was lost on the learned Bishop who probably thought 
that to pi'ove that the South Indiana were racially 
different from the North Indiaas might prove more 
advantageous to the English conquerors in the long 
run. 

“Dravidian” Ttph 

Let us now turn to examine the Dravidian type 
which, in fulfilment of the dusire of Dr. Caldwell, has 
become a “settled fact” with anthropologists. 

The Dravidian type looms large in Sir Herbert 
Ui.slL-y's Ethnographic Survey. He gives us Uie Scytho- 
Dravidian type in Western India, tlie Aryo-Dravidiau 
typo in the United IJrovinces, the M*<jngolo-Dravidmn 
type in Bengal and the Dravidian t.ypc in South India. 
The Dravidian type is delined tima by RLsley ; “The; 
Dravidian typo extending from Ceylon to the valley 
of the Canges, and pervading the whole of Madriir., 
Hythuabad, ihfj Central Province moat of <Viitral 
India and Chota Nagpur . . . probably the oiigiual 
type of population of India, now modified to a varying 
extent by tlie admixture of Aryan, Scythiau and 
Mongoloid elements. In type spciciineiw the stature 
short or below mean ; the complexion viiry dark, hair 
plentiful with an occasional tendency to curl ; eyes 
dark, h(‘ad long ; nose very broad, sometimes deprossccl 
at the root, but not so as to make the face appear flat. 
{The People of IndUi, 1908). This characterization ap- 
plies however to thdse only of the type specimena that 
have been called Australoid-Vaddaic. The specimen^ ot 
Hish'y’s l)ravidian tvj )0 are drawn from Ciiingleput, 
Bellamy, Tinnevelly, Coimbatore, the Annamalai hilks» 
Madras city, from Travancore, Malabar, the Nilgiii 
hills, from Mysore and Coorg, from Mewar in Raj- 
putaria, linm* Chota Nagpur, Santal Pargana and 
Wf'stem Bf'Ugal. The ce.])hnlic index of the .selected 
.si>(‘eiinc‘ns varie.s from 7i’7-of th(' Bsdaga (Canarese) 
of the Nilgiri hills (maximum 11*5, minimum 66-1) to 
77*0 (»f th(* Df'sfitha Brahmans of Bellary (maximum. 
83*3, minimum 71'0) ; the maximum risc.s to 80-0 in 
the c:use of Tamil Brahman of Madras city, 85-4 among 
Shai. ULS of Tinnevelly, 86*4 in the ease of Nayar find 
90-4 in the e.aM‘ of Kaniiadiyan (C-anare.se) of ChingU*- 
l)ut). The iirtsal index varies from 69-1 of the Lambadi 
of Mysore to 95*9 of the Asur of Lohardaga (thi‘ 
maxiinum ri.M's to 108-6 among Paniyans of M.dabar 
and 11.') -4 in I he case of the Kadia of the Annamidai 
hills). The stature varies from 1701 of the Shanan 
Naitui of Tiunevelley to 1584 of the (^hero of Lohar- 
daga. A ghiiu'e at the variation.^ of the ct'phalic, and 
niLsal indices and .stature will s1k)w that we have to 
deal not with one but different types. 
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FOREIGN PERIODICALS 





The Martyrdom of Mahatma Gandhi 

J. J, Singh writes in The New Leader : 

The familiar, rovovod, fr.ii! little figure of Mahatma 
Gandhi is iw) more. This man, this seer, this saint, who 
was known to the poorest of the jioor in the jnost 
romole corners of India and who wielded such trenicn- 
doiis infiuoiK'o o\er the people of India, has died a 
rnarlyr’s death. 

Gandhi’s death is not only India’s loss, hut a 
world loss. A world Teaeher lias gone. AnothiT Gatidln 
may not arise for another 1,000 or 2 000 years. After all, 
helween J< siis of Nazareth and Gamlhi of India, Ihere 
has bvvn a laiiso of nearly 2,000 years. 

Kilt lire developments in India and their repcrcus- 
siniis on ilu' world silualioii. particiilarly in Asia, will 
‘'how wlielher or not Oandlii in his martyrdom per- 
formed the greatest service to humanity. 

Suppose that the shock of Gandhi’s death, the 
realization of this deoji losM, were to croatf? a new ('ra 
of Hindii-Moslem unity in India. Su)'>pose the people 
of India were to rebel agaiiibt leaders and organizations 
wliioh preach intolerance and supremacy of one 
munity over another. Suppose fanaticism were to 
re])lac(»d by sanity and clear thinking. Suppose t>olii 
Hindus and Moslems were to realize that India and 
Pakistan face a hopeleate dark future unless tolerance, 
friendship and understanding could bo brought about. 

If that were to happen, all danger of war between 
India and Pakistan will have disappeared. The 36, 000, W) ' 
Moslems in India would then begin to live without 
|■(‘ar and with honor. The 15,000,000 Hindus and Sikhs, 
living in Pakistan, would then begin to live without 
fear and with honor. Then 400.000,000 humans living 
in India and Pakistan would heave a sigh of relief. The 
uliolc of Asia would coine out of its gloom. And who 
can tell that it would not .‘dso affi'Ct tfie sword -rattling 
t*ig nations of the world ? 

If this were to come about, Gandhi will liav«^ 
achieved in death what he did not achieve in life. Ho 
will have served not only India, but all of mankind, 
which today is so dangerously close to extinction. 

Well-wishers of India and humanity all over the 
world must pray and hope for such a development. 

Gandhi not only spent ell his life practising tus 
ideals but he died for them 

Laat year, when I was in India, I was told that 
w'hen Gandhi decided to go to Noakhali, in HJist 
Bengal, in early 1947, to preach Hindu-Mosem unity, 
after rioting massacres and abductions there, frieudB 
warned him that oven though his message, was a 
for Hind u-Mosiean unity and peace, tempers were so 
frayed and bitterness so inlense, that there was every 
likelihood of his being killed. To that Gandhi i-epli^*^^ 
that he had never feared death in the cause* in which 
he believed. 

♦ * ♦ 111 

How did Gandhi become an all-India and later on 
an all-world personality ? Did he have modern medias 
of propaganda? Did he have managers^ public rela- 
tions officers? Did he have control ot radios, movies 
and press ? Did he have a huge oiganization working 
for mm ? 

f No, Gandhi did not have any of the known medias 
of proptmnda. Then how did he become a world 
figure ? This is the mystery. 


I know many people will say, “Ali, but he had tJie 
Indian National (Jongress Purly and the Indian luilion- 
ali.st press nt hia dispf)sal " True, but only aju r bo 
becaiue the All-India leader. 

Franklin D. Roosevelt, own AVcndell Willkic, had 
jo be built up by their rcftpeclive organizations. Liu I 
in the case of Gandhi, he built, the organization, he 
built the Congress Parly, niter having become an All- 
India leader. 

The Indian Natio:iiil Congress did not have much 
influence before the advent of Gandhi. It did not liave 
a popular following. The poverty— Iricken masses* ot 
India \V(‘re hardlj^ aware of the existema; of the Indian 
iValional C’ongrcss. It used to meet everv year (1 at- 
tended a few sessioas) and pag.s pious, forceful re.^o- 
hition.«, and go home It was tin* meeting place ol 
in! oiled ual.s wlio tried to outdo each other in lung 
speeches. It was a gathering, where oik; would show nlT 
new suits and mns. Many speakers used to turn uul m 
stripeil trousers and cut-away coals, very, very British. 
True, there were, souk; very high-minded, liigh- 
]uinciplod, feailoss men connocted with the Indian 
National Congres-s, but the Indian National Congress 
did not h.Mve tlie active support of the common people. 

ft was Gandhi who took the Congress Party Lo 
11 k‘ masses. It was Gandhi who brought their sanction 
and strength to the Congres.s Parly. It wa.s Gandhi 
wild faced the British Einpirf* with the might of the 
poo]de of India. 

I was in India in 1918 (a y(3ung man of 21). T was 
eilucaled, and I read newspapers, as I belonged to a 
fairly well-to-do and w^ell -in formed familv. And though 
T had vaguely heard the name of Gandhi, it did not 
mean anything to mo. There were other names more 
powerful and glaniorous—such as Tilak. the outstanding 
i('ader of the self-government luovenii'iit. There wen* 
millions of young, educated Indian lads like me who 
bad hardlv lieard or known anything of Gandhi. And 
then, suddenly, we heard his name, a.s if by the toucli 
of a magic wniid, a deep dark curtain had been lifted. 
We saw Gandhi, we felt Gandhi, we heard Gandhi. It 
was Gandhi, Gandhi, Gandhi evt'ry where. I still a.sk the 
(iiiestion — how did that happen ? 

* « * ♦ 

1 have Ivied in the United Stali-< for ovei’ 21 years 
—with fre( 4 ucnt triprf to Europe and India and other 
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parts of th«* world. My cxperi^^noe has been that 
Tiractioally everyone in this country knew the name of 
Gandhi : the taxi driver, the ehoe shiner, the soda 
jerker, tlie industrial worker, the farmer, the white- 
follar worker. But it has also been my experience that, 
though a large number of people respected Gandhi and 
held him in esleein, yet the vast majority of Americans 
joked about him ; they had a little snicker when they 
talked about him. 'Oh yeh, Low is Gandhi’s goat ?’ they 
would MHk. But ever i^cc the nows of his death was 
flaslu'd in banner head-linos in c'vory newsiiaper 
America, “amart-ahic” remarks have completely dis- 
appeared. Now there is solemnity and sadn(‘s< in their 
voices. Many have told me that .somehow they feel 
that they have lost someone very near to them. 'Ji’he 
taxi drivers, the s^hoi* .«'liinc*r, the delicatessen store inan 
and the porters at th? airport have one and all said : 
“Rut he w'a'j such a good man ; whv did they kill 
him?” It is clear to me that. Gandhi in his de.it Ii has 
won the affecliou and respect of the American peoi>le. 

1 liave a feeling that even the hard-boiled iliplo- 
mata. sit ling in the chancelleries of the world capitals, 
are becoming keenly conscious of whit Gandhi stood 
for. 1 have ii feeding that they are asking themselves 
whether force ia the answer to the jirobloms of man- 
kind, or understanding between human boing.'^— basf’d 
('ll human dignity, tolerance and love. 

Gandhi in his life brouglil ind('7)ondenc.« to India — 
Gandlii in death may bring peace to the world. 


The Resourc^es of India and Pakistan 

India Today, publisihed monthly by the India 
League of America, makers a comparative study of 
flic resources of tin? Indian Union and Pakistan 
ns follows : 

The division of the Indian sub-continent into the 
two Dominions of India and Pakistan in the space of 
a few weck.s i.«! lone of the most tremendous adminis- 
trative operations in history. A completely fiecuratc 
.*«tHtemenl <if ihe liiiniin and natural re.soiircey of the 
two coiintriis is inipos.sihIe at the present tiiue for a 
number of reasons. Boundary linos have not been com- 
pletely .set lied in .sev(;ral iinporhant places. In the 
di\ided provinces of Bcngil and the Punjab, allocation 
of resource.'; is extrenndy difficult to obtain at the 
moment. I'lie movement lof );ersoua and property 
between the two dominions has been considerable in 
recent months. 'J'he important Princely States ot 
Hyd('iabad and Kashmir, the former contiguous to 
India :ind the hitter Pakistan, have not yet acceded. 
Official figures are based largely on the IWl census, 
since which time nmny changjes? "have taken place. 
Taking all these factors into consideration, only a rough 
ai>proxiina1ion is possible. 

Popuj-^TioN AND Area 

The population of India is 297,542,000 : that of 
l^ikistan, 71,096,000. 

India comprises a tendtory of 1,055,621 square 
niili'.^ ; PakisUn has 361,218 square miles. 

^ (Hyderabad and Kashmir have a population of 
16.338,000 and 4,021.000 respectively and each has an 
area (d* ap)'roxiTnately 82,000 squiye miles.) 

Communications 

India has 25,070 miles of railroad ; Pakistan has 
14,542. India has about 264,606 miles of roads ; Pakistan 

about 49,863. 

The major ports of Bombay, Calcutta, Cochin, 
Madras and Tii^agapatam lie in India ; Karachi and 
Chittagong are in Pakistan. Of the three largest canal 
systems, each of which commands an area greater than 


the whole of the cultivated area of Egypt, one is in 
Pakistan (Sukkur-Sind), one in India (Rarda-United 
Provinces) and one (Sutlej Valley Canals) is divided. . 

Of the nineteen largq^ airfields in the peninsula, 
India has fifteen and Pakistan four (including the large 
fi-cH at Karachi). 

The largest dams are found in Bombay and M-adras 
in India. There is also a large dam in Hyderabad. Of 
dams uncJcrw’ay nt the present time, three (Bhakra in 
Kast Punjab, Damodar in Bengal, Tungabhadra in 
Ma^lras) are in India, while tlic Thai project lies in 
Pakistan. 

Food Crops 

Rice is the slaplo lund for all low-lyiug, w'oll- 
watered lro]>iral districts. The pprjduction for the cereal 
year 1944-45 was 27.122,000 tons (husked), aVinut two- 
thirds of which was grown in India. 

Wlicat is the staple Jood cro]> of the great pt»rt of 
Northern India. The gre.'it whciit -growing areas nf the 
Punjab lie in r{iki.‘'lan as does the wheat-producing 
province of Sind. 'I'he Unitcil Province.s m India also 
produces a good d(‘}il of wheat. The 1941-4.5 production 
for the entire peninsula is estimated at 10,458,000 tons. 

Milli'ts, a sUiple foodstuff with :i total iiroducticn 
cf 9,613,000 t/ons in 1914-45, i-> grown mostly in India. 

The bulk of tin* other basic food rrop.s, puises, 
its, barl(*y and maize, arc grown in India. 

Tlic Indian ’pruinaiihi i.s Ihe world's largest pro- 
flucrr of cane sugar. The bulk nf the 5,422.000 tons 
pivjduciMl in 1944-45 was groivn in India. 

"Jbe Indian peninsula produce.s 40 pru* cjent of the 
w’orJd’s tea. Jn 1913-44, this amounleil to 248,000 tons 
The chief pi'oduclion arejus full in India, although the 
Surma Valley and some of the Brahmaputra Valley tea 
area.s fall in Pakistan, 

Coffee production (about 16,000 tons yearly) is 
mostly confined to Southern India. 

The Indian iieninsula ia ihe second laigest tobacco 
producer in the world (1943-44, 375,000 tons), almost 
all >'*f which i.s growm in India. 

India produces more than ^hulf of the world’s 
gToiirjdnut.s (peanut.-) — jnore than three million tons 
{inmially. Gioundnut produidion in Pakistan is negli- 
gible. 

, Other AGnicrwunAL Pnomjcrs 

The Indian pcniiiKula produces almost all the 
wvirhl’s |ute. The bulk of this lie^ in Pakistan. The 
bulk of the 3945 crop of 2.409,000 bales (of 400 lbs.) 
ivas growm in Pakistan. (But India has almost all the 
jute mills.) 

The Indian peninsula is the second largest producer 
of cotton in the world. The bulk of this is grown in 
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India, with an eatimaied acreage of 13,770,000 acres in 
India and 1,630,000 in Pakistan. Most of this is short 
Staple cotton. 

Rubber is produced only in India. In 1042, pro- 
duction amounted to about 16,000 tons. 

Almost all the, copra produced on the peninsula is 
p;rown in India. 

India i.s the only source of soft hemp, apart from 
Russia. Sunn hemp, with an annual production of 
100001) tons, Ls grown only in India. Deccan hemp is 
also grown only in India. 

Wool, m<;st of which coartse and used only for 
cari)ets and blankets, is produced nt the rate of about 
45.000 tons annually. At the moment it is impossible 
to uscertflin how wool production is divided betw'oen 
India and Pakistan. 

Mineral Pkoduci’ion anp Natural Resourots 

The Indian peninsula is the eighth largest producer 
of coal in the world. It is cs^timaled that about. 
25,079802 tons w^re mined in India in 1944 and about 
198,476 tons in Pakistan. The two principal ooalfieklR 
(Jharia and Raniganj) arc in India. It is estimated 
that reserves total 76 milliard tons, but most of this 
i.s of low quality. About IJ billion tons arc considered 
fiiiituble for Tnetallurgic.il ooke and almost 5 billion 
tons firci estimated to bo high grade coal. 

The Indian peninsula possesses tremendous poten- 
tial wntor-fxiwor, estimated at 39,000.000 h.p. Much of 
this falls in Pakistan. The great bulk of hydro- 
electricity at pre.sont is produced in India. Development 
of rural electrification is most advanced in Madras. 
XTnited Provinces and My.sorc, all in India. The grf'at 
hydro-electric projects now underway are also in India. 
■ There are •oilfi(3lds and refineries in both India and 
Paki5*tan, and unexplored deposits occur in both 


.countries. It is estimated that India produces about 
65,968,951 gallons annually and Pakistan about 21,113,420 
gallons. 

India produced about 2,655,000 tons of iron ore in 
1043, Pakistan none. India is believed to have the 
largest reservi's of high-grade ore in the world, with 
cslimatcF placing the reserve as liigh as 20 billion tons. 

India is the st'cond largest producer of maiigane.-o 
ore in the world. Production in 1945 was 595,009 tons. 
Pakistan produc(!S none. 

India produce^^ copper in small quantities, about 
V.OOO tons (metal) annually. Pakislan produces none. 

India leads the world in mica production, with 
Pakisliin producing a small quantity In 1943, 160,000 
cwts. was produced. 

("hromite is mined in both India and Pakistan. It 
i-f rstim.ated that of tin; jire-vvar annual production 
cliromitf', India accounted for about 5,191 ton? of 
ipclul and Pakistan about 21,892 tons of metal. 

In 1943. 252.222 fine troy oiuic(;s of gold wfu pi’o- 
diic('d in the .‘lonthern pari of the peninsula. While the 
heading production renter is m India, Hyderabad also 
accounts for a ronsidoralile amount. 

Bauxite deposits exist in India and in Kashmir. 
Total production was 21.000 tons in 1944. 

India hinds the worhJ in the production of ilmcnitc 
ami her steatite (snap.=^tom') deposits arc among the 
larg^Ft ill the world. India also produces graphite. 

Monftzite and other minerals bearing radioactive 
isubstjinces am also found in South India, and their 
prod .ctuui is under government control. 

Industries 

The in-.'St important industries in the sub-continent 
arc iron and sdeel and texlihs. Almost all arc found in 
India, 


A FEW SElECT TITLES OUT CF NEW ARRIVALS 

SupplicH are limited : «rnd yonr Order today to avoid di iip(nritmc*iii 


ULYSSES by James Joyce 

Fs 10 0 

Manuscript completed before 1920. 
First published in Paris by Shakes- 
peare & Co. in 19 2 Remained 
banned in U* K. and U.S.A., until 
1933, for alleged fthurefiily. Now 
it adorns the shelf of every home 
as a cultural necessity. No evil is 
ever met by shutting it out of sight. 

YAMA (THE PIT) 
by Alexandre Kupiin. Tranalated 
from the Original RuH«-jau by 
Bernard Ouilbert Oueincy. 

Ra 5-0 

As sinister and pitiless as the 
vice it exposes, VAMA condones 
nothing .omits nothing, of the 
abominations of the oldest pro- 
fession of the world. The stark 
picture of a brothel and the 
prostit»te''s way of life becomes 
by thc^artistry of Kuprin an in- 
dictment more scathing and effec- 
tive than all the moral indignation 
of the vice crusaders, ft carries 
horror to a point beyond horror 
and into the realm of great 
realistic Hterature, 


THE WELL OF LONELINESS 

by Mibs Kadcliir Hail 
Witlyi foreword by HhvcIov k K lis 
R-. 6-12 

Since its fiist appearance this 
extraordinary novel has been the 
centre of an animated series of 
discussions - denounced by some 
as iniTNoral and acclaimed by 
others as a fine and courageous 
piece of work. 

F08EVER AMBER 

by Khthicen WiudHor Rh lOJ/ 

BASIC WRITINGS OF FREUD 

Translated from the Original 
Girman by Dr. A. A. Brill 
Rs. 10-0 

STUDIES IN THE 
PSYCHOLOGY OF SEX 
by Havelock Eliis. Two Hand- 
some Volumes in a ease. Rb. 45 0 

REAL ARABIAN NIGHTS 

Uneapurgstedy unrci*tricted and 
imabasbed TranBlaiion by Burton 
Vord per word reproduction of 
the Famous Benares Edition 16 
V^tumes Rb. 300^0 
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All tho iron and sitoel works, which in 1943-44 
turned out. 1,959,000 t'<uis of steol ingots and 978,000 
Ion*? of finished steel, are in India. The major plant*? 
art* in llihar and West Bengal. In 1939-40, it is csti- 
mated that there were 18 iron and steel mills in India, 
none in Pakistan. TJio ^i'ata Iron and Steel Works in 
Bihar are the largest single steel works in the British 
( ’ommonwcalth. 

Almost all the textile mills are found in India. In 
1939-40 there were 380 in India. 9 in PakislaTi. 
1943-44, India produced almost 5 hillion yards of piece- 
goods and over billion juiunds of yarn. The ino.st 
important textile • renter is Bombay Presidency, fol- 
lowed by Madras and the Tbiit.ed Provinces. 

Most of India's 113 jute mills are in and near 
('alcutta in India while the bulk of raw jute is pro- 
duced in Pakist.an. .lute mninl'ncture in 1913-44 
Mmiounlecl to 1,068,000 tons. 

The cln'inicnl indii.slrv is a bo located in India In 
1943-44, 42,000 tons of .sn)_ linrn* acid and 22.000 tons 
of aminormiiii sulphaU' iliiced, a? widl as a 

iininbei- of oth M* chemicab 

Almost all the oilier imlns rial plants making 
uudcli(‘S, paints, glue, gl .^fiaj^, aluminium, comeiit, 
el..* . are in Inilia. TIier(» are shiptmilding ^ A’ard-* in 
("alf.ulla and Onchiri in India and in Karachi in 
Pakistan, 

(hoNKiivi. KeoNOMio PosjnoN 

III I he di\ i*sion of the Indian peninsula, ilie bulk 
of lli( ijMihition and territnrv wi'iif to India. for 
cfminmiiicatioifc, n iicii of the roads and railways fell 
to India as wi'll as ni'{» !■ of tht‘ ports and airfields 'I’he 
great, jiorl of Karachi went to Pakisbrn The canal 
s.N’stems W('r<^ dividc'd bi-iween both.. Th(‘ largesi dams 
abo went to India. 

India has largo food re-’ounos hut will nevertheless 
be deficient in food while Wesbum Paki.slan is exi'ceted 
lo ha\(' a .=!Uii»hw iof IJ invllion tons, of which at least 
a half million tons will have to go to Eastern Bengal 
(Pakistan) to nu '*1 the deficit ihere. India will thus 
iia\'e to imiairl as much food a.s Pakistan can sjuirc, 
wiiii h will be liidwaen Ji half and one million tons. 

In oilier agncullural jirodiict.^, India will have 
coii'-iihaable K-sourct's of sugar, tea, lobaeeo, cotiou, 
etc. Pakistan will al.«o ha\e a goad deal of cotton and 
will bold a \irlii:il world inono])olv in raw jnte. India 
ha.s pj-l enough r.iw iub' for her own needs, but unless 
sh(‘ imports n good deal frun Pakistan, her jute mills 
will lie severely affecled. The imbalalice in jute produc- 
tion caused bv the division is oiu’ uf the most striking 
iii.slanias of the economic insanity of di\isiou, although 
the food Mt nation is a mucii more serious problem. 

liidi.'i Avill be rich in minerals and, with the excep- 
tion of chromite,, has much of the known inineml 
resiuuaes of tho sub-con tinent,. Afhiost the entire 
industrial plant went lo India. India hag 771 factories 
of ??eYen major indiestries ; Pakistan 9 factories. 

Both oounlries have considerable potential hydro- 
(‘leclric power which is an iniportnnl factor in indus- 
trialization .'?ince India's coal resources are not too 
goofl. Thic will iiike time to develop and for the 
numieut, India produce's most of the electric power, 
ahh-ough Pakistani polrnlial is probably about twice 
:us large. Pakistan will have to import about 2i million 
tons of coal annually from India for railwayn and other 
us’(>s. Pakistan is also deficient in cotton textiles and 
will have tc import most- of her supply from India. 

According lo present estimates, Pakistan will have 
a favorable balance of payments of Rs, 18 crores 
($54,000,000), while India will have an unfavorable 
balance of Ra. 110 crorcs < $330,000,000) due chiefly to 
the need for food imports. 
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We have opened a “Clinical Department’' under the 
direct supervision of aualified and experienced physi- 
oians ana surgeons. All persons suffering from loss of 
vitality and vigour, premature old age, lack of stamina, 
marrira and personal hygiene problems, MENTAL 
AND NERVOUS DISORDERK (psychoanalytic 
and suggestive therapeutics under deep hypnosis), 
OBESITY (planned diet, re-educative exercises, electro- 
vibratory massage and hckrmone vitamin mineral feed- 
ing), ALL OONSTrrUTIONAL CHRONIC DISEA- 
SES WHICH HAVE DEFIED ALL TREATMENTS, 
etc., can now secure personal iadividualised treatment 
and expert guidance. Latest laboratory equipment to 
facilitat-e exact diagnosis available. ELECTRO- 
THERAPY (diatbern^ ultra short wave therapy, 
electro-surgery, deep A-ray therapy, actino therapy, 
ultra-violet and infra red radiations, electric ionisation 
etc*, etc.,) with latest, modern apparatuses is a 
SPECIALITY at our CLINIC, Consultations free. 
Strictest privacy and confidence guaranteed. Consult 
in person during 11 a.m. to 9 p.m. and 4 p.m. to 
6-3u p.in. on any wot'k day. Saturdays 11 a.m. to 
2-30 p,m. II you cannot visit us personally , imnd the 
lull history of your case in detail, (if possible, ask 


for '^diagnosis and suggr^ied treatment” of your case. 

Send Rs. 2 (postage 8 as. extra) by Money Order 
or Postal Order, (or by V.P.P. for Rs. 2-10) lor a 
copy of the latest revised and- enlarged 3rd edition of 
“Health and Vitality by Modern Methods.” Oontsins 
over 450 pages and ^ illustrations. Everything you 
want to know about hormones, vitamins rejuvenation, 
etc., etc., is described in minutest detail in this hand- 
book. Nothing like it ever published before. ASK 
FOR OUR FREE CIRCULAR DESCRIBING MOSI 
OF OUR OUTSTANDING PRODUCTS. 


Poet Box 323 (M.B.0*) opposite Lloyds Baaki 
261-263. Homby Road, 

Fort BOMBAY«»,^PhoBO No. 24297, 
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Latin America : Host to Homeless Millions ? 

Richard F. Bchrcndt observes in Unity, 
Scpt(‘inber-Orl()b(n\ 1947 : 

Mosl proiniising of all largo i-.t'ale aroas for s*etiloriifiiU 
proirLl". in our lime ib wndouhtinlly Latin Aniorica. Wiiat 
ho]K‘ this can moan for ihc 1 .<X) 0 , 0()0 psTmancsntly dis- 
idat ed porwoiiis; wbo' slill vr?gotalr in European detention 
i-amp> and iiiakeshitt dvveJlijigs wilhou! homen. iM»rinul 
family life, or work! They, and niiHiorth more, long will* 
fevorislj inteusiLy lo e-wape from L’nrope, the grave ot so 
many Iiir||;»e'- and liveis, and l»uild aiioW. 

In fjalin*Aineri<“iiii countries no prejudices of a self- 
ajipointed master race poison tl»e air f(»r a newcomer. 
Besides lliese laiiiK need immigraiUs from Euu^pe, and 
h.'jfv’e i»ioelaimc(l as nnieli ever since Juan Bautista A 1 
luTdi. dislingiiHied Argentine ihiidJT. long ago made' tin- 
classic proiiouncoinent lliat ‘ to govern is lo populate.*' 

'I'he, sO'filled ftoeial and f'roiioinic l>a< kwatdncs^ <iii 
man) coiintiies lo the soinli partb due lo the fa^l 
that, unlike '\nglf»* America, lliev never received a si/.; 4 bV- 
uumhor of Euroi»ean ‘'fillers willi supericir leelinical 
I ( {lining, eoonftuniii iriitkitive and, in some cases, cxjiericuce 
in scif-governnieiii. Despite almost (onslanll profi^sioris 
of t-agerness for immigration, only u few Latin-Amcrican 
ejc-untries- \rg('jirma, I'ruguav, southern Brazil and south- 
central Chile received large numbers of setllers During 
and afler the vvoirld depression of ihc 1930 s. most of the 
nations adopted restrictive inensure.s, sometimes nuKlclleil 
on the ualional quota .sysimn of the United States. 

Tbi*' ic'sirnitive pniUcv is now in some degree being 
officially changed. Brazil, with a new immigration law, 
has made plans lu lei in 100,000 newv-omers a voar, 
though llie scholium has been watered down oi laic. 
However, Bray,!!, AigenUnu, and Peru have had com- 


missioners ill Euroiie making pit^pai'alory studies foi the 
selociion uf suitable iiniiiigrauis. 

Fur a mmdxM ol yearss the Dominican Republic has 
offered settlcmcui lo lofugees from fairope. At ihe ill 
fated R( fugci‘ (‘.onleience of 1938 in Eviaii, ibai country 
was practically ihe onU • lu* to make a comcrete proposal, 
A few bundled ndugee;- re^polnJe^l, bul tlie experiment 
was lumpeied b> iiMnstro-rt dittienilich caused by the war. 
Vet the country liu- repealed ils willingness to rcc«;ive up 
to 100.000 -and ils gr'ogrjphi'-al area n- only lialf llie 
‘-ize of X'irginia. 

Rural folk in Lalin Amerjca urgently need doclois, 
ilenlisis and piiajinacisls. Among ibe di iiluecd persons 
in the American zone of (»(T:iia’i-. alone, leporle.d Mr, La 
Guardia in iNoveml>er, I’’ 16. fl-eu* were 1.026 pbv«ieians 
and surgeons. 677 diiiiep. muI 379 pbarmacisis. Luliii 
."Vmeriea, anxious to ib \e.|(ip [ lildi* ulililtii's ainl ii'dii^" 
iries, needs tetdiniciaiis and ailmiiiisiralors. In tin* deteii 
lion camps of llie \mc‘rican s/i il could find 69.2 civil 
engineer.s. 371 arcliilecls, 2, ,339 Inisinc.-ss executive^, and 
3,985 auditors and book-keepers. 

Vast areub in South and Central America 
ai‘(: under-populated or virtually empty. 'Pile 
poimlalioi) dfutsity of Latin America ib 17 per 
sfjuare mile, as against 45 in tlic TTnit(‘d vSlat.es. 

All the 20 republics of this region, two and a hall 
times ab large us the continental United Slutca, have, a» 
B whole, a smaller poiiulation. A relatively high per* 
cenlage of the people are coiii'entrulcd in urban regions. 

The ^‘Orieiiie*' of C!olombia. mw than half ibe (‘ii- 
tire (‘ounilry,, with an aiea equal to that of pre-war Cer- 
muny, VuMria,, and Belgium »;nhined. or twice that of 
Japan, lia« about ]2r)3MX) jtiliubilani«. f^reai areas in cen- 
,iral Brazil, s-oiilliern Argentina, nortliern and rJislern 
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Bolivia, cfintral aiul southern Venezuela, ihe eautcni tcr- 
rttoctes of the West Coast republics of South America, 
and the highlands of Cohta Rica, Nicaragua, and Panama, 
con in tlu.’ory support many milliiuntt of pedple. Yet they 
are anujng tlir least populated parts of the globe. 

Equally obvious, however, are the obstacles to rural 
sedlornciit hfy natives of the tem/perate zone and of nvirc 
or Jess industrialized countries; the torrid and wet climate; 
tropical diseases; long distaiures to markets and sources 
of supply, willi poor conmuinications. harge groups ol 
the native po>pu!ation would in some cases he indifferent 
<»r even hoSitile, looking askarce at lo give alhns^ 

land and a comparatively co'nforlabU* livelihood,^ in 
countries where most of the native horn Jack both. The 
gretni of influential land speculaiort, will he met with. to*>, 
along with land monoiwli^t'^ an*! alme all, unstable 
political and economic ronditi!<in><. 

The real opportunities lie st».newhcrc between the 
bright tliiiorctical piv>f>pects and the dark picture often 
painted by skwjilios. The climate is n<»l uniformly un- 
heulthfiil: high ureas escape ex.-t.'^sive heal; temperate 
regions are available; stunilaiion lias advanced; i^iurary 
lio the myth fostered by wdiitr oolonivN liv'tig among 
colored peoples, no evidence exi«,ls that iiiainial work in 
the tropics, where sanitation has been introduced, »s 
harmful to whites. 

Mpdern air transport and roads uic opining up va'*t 
areas until now remote aiwJ sometimes unexplored. Ad- 
vanccs in apriicuhure and the use of tropical and sub- 
tropical ppfducts made during the war imim to new' and 
promising lines of endeavour. 

Much will depend on. the attitude of Ewro)jeaii im- 
migraifits. They will, have to «how trenuirie willingness to 
adapt ihcmselves to the new euvironmi'iit, with its sUar.ge 
and at first difficult conditions. They must determine tn 
make a go of it and sliek it out, without the w'cming eany^ 
refuge of city life and its business ventures. 

Claims to remtiin a separate minority group 
within . tho host country will have lo he 
ahandoncxl. 

The languages, truditiuuw, and problems of the 
new country ^ould lie studied, iiositive relations 
with the native people cultivated and ioini enter- 
prises and intermarriage encouraged. Immigrants must 
consider themselves at once partners and fellow citi- 
zens of the people among whom they make their hew 
homes. This need not nu;an the dropping of separate 
religious litjs. 

On the othfT hand. Latin- American govenimenis and 
pwvplc can do much to help sound rcseiilemem by their 
own attitudes. They need to set up j-.areful, long-range 
.plan« for setiJement, not subject to the frequent changes 
and hazards of political fortune^ All agencies will need 
to assume grave respimsibilities towards the newcomers 
as w«»II as their own pooplc. Settlers must be peJllocted 
against exploitation by office-holders. 

A fair chance must be given for newcomers to be- 
come permanent citizens and to clevtdop the loyalty and 
tunoibnal attachment whkii can thrive only on mutual 
liol4>htlnos«, and on equal riglitis and opportunities. Good 
lond will need lo be provided, in accessible places, 
with adequate credit facilities, public health, education, 
co-riperalivos, and local cimnnunity life. 

But inti'rnaiiunal agencie.^ and nations not directly 
affected have Ti'oponsibilitio'^ also. They will have to aid 
the Catin- \mcricaii nations in selecting the moat ddiir- 
al>]e types of immigrants, and arranging tnnaporuUon 
to the New World. They will need no carry some of 
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the financial burden of resefithxmenl. Especially will 
they need to share in a permanent international organiza- 
tion devoted to problems of migration. 

This world agency^ which sliuuld have broader res- 
punsibiUtiea than the International ^Refugee Organiza^ 
tion,' should make continuous studies poi>ulation changes 
and migration movements, national and international, and 
it should co-operate with governments, s^mi-official and 
private agencies in carrying forward resettlement pn)'jecls, 

Tromend’Oiijs as the '^displaced persons” 
problem is in terms of human suffering and in 
the responsibility of those who can help to solve 
it, the task is ridiculously small in comparison 
U) the problems of war — such as training and 
equipping military forces, making huge pro- 
duction adjuftimotuts, and finding means of long- 
distance transport. 

• Constructive rebettlemc-m policies are impor^t 
tests of our time in international co-t>peratiou. Smdi 
policies are demanded not only in the interest "pf • 
those millions of our contemporaries who must rebuild ' 
their lives, but for the sake of young countries in need 
of new productive citizens. Tliey tue demanded niu8l ,tft 
all, perhapa, in the intcn-si <.f wurhl order- -the inosi J^fftal 
c^mcem of us oil. 


The Indonesian National Flag 

The Indonesian National Committee has con- 
ducted a research into tlie origin of the Red and 
White flag as the emblem of the Indonesian National 
movement. 

It has found stories and legends which indicate 
that ihirt banner has been used by the Indonesian 
people down the centuries, long before they were^ 
scattered throughout the islands as they an* today. 

But tin; first historical mention is contained ui 
documents relating how Jayakatong revolted against 
the Kingdom of Singasjiri in East Java in 1292 under 
this banner. And similar records prove that the Red 
and White was alHo used by Sultan Agung in 1628, 
when Java was united under his rule — ^unite# for the 
first time., .since the collapse of the Modjopahit 
Empire. 

With such a history, it is natural that this was the 
(•mblom ehasen by Indonesian Nationalists who 
struggled against the oppres.donH of the Dutch regime. 

The Indonesian As-sr eiation was form^ in the 
Netherlands in 1908. seeking independence. In 1^, it 
introduced the Red and White to Europe, but this flag 
also bore the Bull's Head, as the bull is the traditional 
symbol of courage and is identified with the national 
.spirit iip its struggle for freedom. 

The Red and White with the Bull's Head was also 
used as the flag of the Indonesian National Party, 
which was founded in 1927 in Bandoeng. * 

'The hoisting of the Red and White was, of course, 
prohibited by the Dutch, but they could not f)revent 
it;S use. It was flown publicly in Djakarta in October, 
1928. during the Indonesian Youth Congress under the 
leadership of the Indonesian Students' Association. 

In spite of all bans and prohibitions, the Bed hnd 
White came to be used generally by the growing 
NationiU movement, and -has thus become ihe s^bol 
o! an Independent Indonesia.— Merdeka. 


Qhandm Daa» Prabdsi Paessi OakuHa. 




Rabindranath Tagore 
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Economic Freedom 

At Oo-tacaoiund Pandit NohrnV wolcfwne speech 
to Iho E.C.A.F.E. dolegates conljiincd a note of warnino; 
ngai’diiig the possible attemiMH at the cconondc 
domination of A.sia by more organised and fmanciall?/ 
stronger Non-Asiatic countries. It was a timely warning 
because it will not be very long now before tin; rival 
power blociks, that are now striving for the domination 
of Europe, turn their attention to Asia. And with China 
in chaos and the Near on the verge of a total 
war on a minor .scale, the control of the Indian Union 
will soon bo felt to be a paramount necessity by the 
rival groups. Pandit Nehru’s statement waa couched in 
unequivocal terms and it certainly expressed the con- 
viction that all the freedom-loving peoples of Asia - 
which prominently includes the nationals of the Indian 
Union— clearly hold. And there is not the slightest 
doubt that the sole path for the salvation add renais- 
sance of the Asiatics lies in tliis determined resistance 
towards foreign economic doauinatioa^,,^ 

But mere brave words would not suffice against 
aggression, economic or otherwise. The slatesmeii of 
Asia in general and our own leaders in particular have 
to be alert and beware of traitors and fifth columnists 
inside the camp. It is notorious the world over today 
that Big Business owes allegiance neither to Slate nor 
to Society and is capable of any treachery or breach 
of faith. And to Pandit Nehru we must point out that 
in the history of the world there has seldom been seen 
such a sot of ruthless and unprincipled traitors, capable 
of any anti-social crime for the lust of filthy lucre, as 
there are today in the Indian Union, in the Siiape of 
those who have become ‘'the successors in India to 
British Exploiters and Blood-suckers unlimited.” Until 
Pandit Nehru and his colleagues hay^ definitely 
foi«m.u]ated a plan to guard the nationals of the 
Union against these social criminals , and moral 
01^ can be no safety for the State. IVe say 'with 
eonyiction that those who starved to death six miffions 


of tliL'ir own compatriots for the sake of 150 croren of 
rui)ecs, those who liave reduced to penury some 300 
millioiiai of their fellow countrymen by countrywide 
ibluckmarketing, are capable of the blackest act of 
tn'acheiy at the first sign from International Finance. 
They will sell the country, if the price be forthcoming, 
without the least compunction. 

On June 3, at Coimbatore Pandit Nehru said in 
rt'ferencc to the recent textile strike : 

“If production suffered for a long time, then 
I here must bo something wrong somewhere. Whoever 
is responsible for tliis loss of production is guilty of 
a serious attempt towards the natiOn. In future, we 
mint find ways and moans to prevemt it. If the 
ti'xlih* iudusti'y in the country cannot function 
effectively for the good of all it will have to be 
nationalised.” 

Pandit Nehru also referred to the recent partial 
n'lnoval .of control .and said ; 

“ When wo have (*ontrol blackmarketing 
llui’ri.^he<l. When controls are removed, prices still 
go up. Every body seeraj? to profit at the cost of 
unfortunate consumer and G'overnment. way 

will have to he found to check this profiteering. 1 
wish people whether they are workers, or owners or 
uianngei>‘ of factories, appreciate that the State 
c innot jfossibly permit a state >f)f affairs to continue 
v;hich interfere with the general welfare of the 
jieople.” 

Does Pandit. Nehru really think that the owners of 
fartones are little children, to be deterred from their 
wayward ways by mild rebuke? Does he realize that 
to-day the greatest danger to the Union lies in this 
vncliecked and black-hearted exploitation of the 
hapless Indian consumer by those who are masters 
of India’s trade and industry? For decades the poor 
suffering millions of this luckless country suffered 
privations due to tariff barriers, being obliged to buy 
inferior goods at inflated prices, just because they 
were "swadesbi ” The hard^amed money of the poor 
thus went towards tlfe susteiutnce and growth of the 
“infant swadeshi industries,'’ And now that very saino 
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oansiimcr is realizing to-day what venomous reptiles 
he nurtured thus. 

India must bo industrialised, for it is an axiom die 
truth that no nation can lead a healthy and safe life 
to-day, unless she has fully developed key-industries, 
inside its domain and under its control. But the 
vital questions of the moment arc, under whose 
control and f^or whose benefit? 

On the same day as Pandit Nehru made the 
above statement, Ex-Ambussador Asaf Ali declared at 
Delhi that 

“Mr. A.Mif Ali tliougld tluM’e were very few 
countries which could meet the principal requirc- 
lueiits of Itulia within a reasonable i)oriod and the 
UjH.A., he said, WMh the most important of them all. 
And the U.S.A.’s local and foreign ceminitmenU 
meant sueh he.'ivy calls on her production that il 
India was not on the list “almost at once” she may 
have to go a long way down the (iiieiie and wait 
fur deliveries. 

“He affiJiiied lhat Die immediate need of the 
country was indiistrialisatiun and increased pro- 
duction and it appeared to him tliat individual 
(Uitcrpiisc wius an absoluti* necessity unless ‘the 
people were prepared to po?tpone their immediate 
needs until long-term plaii.s had been converted 
into blue-prints aloog socialistic Une»/ Mr. Asaf 
All welcomed Mr. Birla’.«j plan which he said was 
'attractive.* 

“Mr. Birin’s fiv(;-year plan recently rcleas('<i 
is a tinudy coutiibiition to constructive imnking. It 
oiiu form the basis of a fruitful discussion of Iho 
imniedinle tasks for clovcloi>ing the ocun try’s un- 
tapped resources. Had not abnormal times and 
diflicult circumstances supervened in a successive 
senes of imiorei«een political crises, the , Govern- 
'iiient’s ])nidiittive projechs would have been well 
under way by now and many of the difficulties 
which an' being experienced by the people in respect 
of their dally needs could have been nearer a 
sat isl'ac lory solution. Much precious time, however, 
ha.> already biam consumed by ui'gont emergency 
problems, and the urgency ol the ei>onoinic prob- 
lems, which affect the categorically imperative 
requirements of the people both individual and 
collective, have by now reached a point when tliey 
must claim the ino."! immediate atti’iition of those 
who arc consejuus of the gravity of the oonse- 
qiiencea. 

“Mr. Birin's jjlan is attractive. As a biminew” 
man of provc'd acumen lie has envisaged the raising 
of a l(»iin in the US. A. Riii^U in the beginning of 
my temi as Ambassador in America, I received 
from pMvatf* busiiie.ssrnen nffrm of large loans 
amounting to one to two billion dollars for self- 
paying const ruclive projects. The policy of Ihe 
Government regarding such proposals at the time 
wufs one of examining thi'ir implication witliout any 
commitments* one way or the other. In my opinion 
the lime hn« come when di'finitc? decisions have to 
be taken. There are veiy few countries which can 
meet some of the princi]ial requirements -of India 
within a rea-sonable period, and the U^.A. is cee- 
tairxly the most important of them all. But the 
VBiA*^ local and foreign commitments mean such 
heavy calls on their production that if-we are »ot 
Ote the list almost at oiiee we have to go a 
long way down the queue and wait for deliveries 
for A long time. I have examined the position very 


carefully and I feel that our expectations from 
other countries arc not beyond questioM.*' 

We admit the cogency of Mr. Asaf All's plea and 
we are prepared to admire with him Mr. Birla’s plans. 
We further admit that Mr. Biiia is a "businessman of 
pro^eli acumen” — and there, in that last entry in 
Mr. Asaf Ali's encomiums, wc find all the cause for 
wariness and hesitation. VV^e have all seen what the 
“businessmc'ii of proved acumen” have done for the 
poor consuriK^rs of this country. Is it not a fact they 
have all battened on the prone flesh of the suffering 
millions? Is there any real exception? We think not, 
and therefore wo are suspicious of all such plans. 
Where is thi* guarantee in Mr. Birla's plan that Ms 
.scheme will result in the greatest good to the largest 
number? What guarantee is there that this scheme 
will not further strengllu'ii thi' shackles that enmesh 
the limbs of our nationals, holding them helpless wWle 
those of “proved busine.ss acuimui” .squeeze them dry 
of the last drop of blood? 

Pandit Ni'hrii said iu the course of his speech at 
Coimbatore : 

“I \^ant India to be a piogre.v;ive. fast-m.irch- 
ing Slate, growing from oiU' objective to anothei' 
and raising not only tlie slandiird of living ol 
uiilliions of the people but tlieu moral and .spiritual 
quality.” 

If ho really wants that llien Jet. him devi,s(' a 
Rch(?mo ftor N’nlioual Control of all indust rius in Indi i, 
present or future. Tlie system of Managing Agencies - 
a truly .satanic device for illicit gam— must be smashed, 
and all conemns that ct»nlrol indiistrie.s and large-scale 
commerce in luiblic utility goods must be subjected 
U) rig-orous inspection by special departments of l-hR 
Go^erniiK'Uts, so that the public can no longer be 
mulcted. Anti-irusl laws, fully equipped with the 
necesninry “teeth and claws”, must be put in force 
at once. 

Let the Indian Union borrow, if it must, from 
abroad for the develoivment of a free country, but lei 
us all beware of Uio trap that may lead to the perpe- 
‘tuation -of economie «l:ivei“y for the million.s, exploited 
for the vast benefit of “Big Business.” 

Pandit Nehru^s Inaugural Speech 
at Ecaje Conference 

At Ootai'amund welcoming the delegates to the 
U. N. Economic Coin'mission for Asia and the Far East 
to India Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru said ; "India has 
alone been associated with the United Nations, 
because India has believed iu the aims and purposes 
of the United Nations. And even if sometimes no 
tangible results have followed from the United 
Nations, we have, nevertheless, believed that we must 
and the world must, follow that course in the hope 
that tangible results will come sooner or later. We 
have believed in Commission.s such as ECAFE 
because we have felt that whatever the poUtioat aspect 
of the United Nations the economic aspect ii at iMt 
as important, if not more important than paUUtid 
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aspect indeed, perhaps, we cannot consider the one 
without the other. 

“Politically we have not so far met with groat 
success but I hope that if we met with success iu the 
economic field that will affect the political field also.*’ 
Emphasising the need for looking at Asia's econo- 
mic problems in the larger context of world problems, 
Pandit Nehru said that speaking as a layman ho 
would urge the importance of dealing with economic 
problems iu a human way and not as so much with 
facts and figures. He proceeded, “Jn this area that is 
under your survey, I suppose, there are, at least, a 
thousand million human beings and if 3011 look at the 
liiinian aspects of it, at the a.-'pect of the joys and 
wr>rrow.s and tin.* suffi'rings of tlu'se om; thousimd 
million people, the problem becomce. something much 
more than a dry econoinic problem to be solved on 
I’aper and assumed 11 tremendous urgency." 

Pandit Nehru said : “In the past many yciars, 
must of those problems have bi‘(m considered in the 
w*orld context. And I have a feeling— and I still liavc 
that feeling — that the Continent of Asia has been 
somc’what noglecied and soniewliat overlooked. 

It is not considen^d important enough to receive 
as much attention us is given to (!ortain other parts 
of the world. Possibly that was so because the people 
who considered those problems were intimately con- 
nected with the non-Asian parts of the world and 
naturally they thought of themselves in the first 
instance. Probably, if I were to consider these pro- 
blems, 1 would have attached more importance to 
Asian x>iobleins, because they affect me more inti- 
-jnately. But it seems to be obvious that yon cannot 
consider the problems of Asia, or Europe or of Africa 
isolated from other places. That jusrt cannot be done. 

“If some coimtries whitjh are fortunate enough 
today, more fortunate than others, think tliat they 
can live their lives apart, whatever happens in the 
rest of the world, it is obvious they are under a mis- 
apprehension. Today if one part of the world goes 
down economically or otherwise, it has a tonflcncy to 
drag others with it. 

“So it is not a question of the prosperous nations, 
merely out of the generosity of their heart, helping 
those that are not prosperous— though generosity is a 
pgood thing. But it is a question of enlightened self- 
interest, realising that if some parts of the world do 
not progress and remain backward they have aii 
adverse effect on the whole economy of the world.** 

Pandit Nehru continued, *‘Asia has been for many 
generations past in a somewhat static and backward 
condition but during the last few years mighty forces 
have been at work in Asia* These forc/cs inevitably 
thought in terms of poiitiGal ohanges to bc'gin with, 
because without political changes it is not possible 
to have any far-reaching and enduri^ economic 
change* lArge parts of wein poUticallyvterritorieH 
4p]i:^ted over by otiier oountnes. their eon- 

hapi had eome adirant^^M sbmtbnesr it did 


aindoubtedly in a sense shake up their atalic condition, 
and at the same time it tended to preserve that 
condition. The pulitiiial struggle in Asia is largely 
over, though there ure partii of Asia still where some 
kind of struggle for political freedom is going on." 

Pandit Neliru continued, “It is obvious that ao 
long as there is that type of struggle on the politif^ul 
] dalle, other activities will be ignored as not impor- 
taiiL. The sooner, therefore, it is realised that politi- 
cally every country in A.sia should be (completely free 
and be in a po.sition to follow its own genius within 
the larger world policy that tlie world organisation 
Jay down, the belter it will bo, but one thing i« 
eiU'laiii and it is this : 

"There wdll be no peace in any part of Asia wliere 
an allemi>t is made to doinin.'ite by force. 

“J. regret that some such attt'mi>ls continue to be 
made in some parts of Asia. 

‘They Severn to me not only iindeeirablc them- 
.s(‘lvos but >ingiilarly lacking in fore-iglit, because 
tliere can be but one end to tliat attempt, and that 
is the complete elimination ot any kind of foreign 
contr.oJ. 

“Now generally speaking, this political aspect of 
the Asian struggle is drawing towards its natural and 
inevitable culmination. Hut at the same time, the 
economic aspect contimn's and it is bound up today 
by all manner with other economic problems affecting 
the world. From A-ia’s point of \iew', it has beijome 
('xtremoly urgent to deal with these problems. From 
the i»oint of view of the world, it is equally urgent, 
because unless those are dealt with in Asia, they 
must affwt the other problems of the world." 

Pandit Nehru added : “I trust that these gentle- 
UK'D who aie members of this Commwsion will no 
doubt realise the impori.ance of what. 1 have said and 
will make it clear to the United Nations as a whole 
that any attempt not to pay enough attention to 
Asian jiroblems, economic and other, is likely to 
definit the ends which the Unilxid Nations have in 
\iew.” 

Pandit Nehru said that the Commission could 
look upon the problems of Asia from the long-term 
and short-term poinls of view. There was the food 
problem and, incidentally, ho considered it wrong that 
a predominantly ugitcultural country like India and 
similarly placed c'ountriec^ should be lacking food sup- 
plies. But the problem was there and they had to face 
it urgently. 

It was admitted all round, Pandit Neliru went 
on, that iiidustriaJi.sation should proceed in these 
countries of Asia. The only limiting factor for in- 
dustrialisation was the lack of capital equipment. 

The easiest way, of course, of getting that capital 
equipment and also the various technical experts was 
to secure them from those countries, which at present 
possessed it and who had a surplus of such items. 
How far this could be done, it was for the Commis- 
sion to calculate said for those countries to decade. 
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The Prime Minister said that if such help was 
not obtained quickly the process would be somewhat 
delayed, but the process would go on. He continued, 
“If it la considered right in the larger interest of the 
world that coiurtriee like India and other countries in 
the East should get industrialised, should increase 
their agricultural production and modernisfi it and 
have new industries, then it is to the interest of those 
couutri(*s that can help in this process to helj) the 
Asian countries with their capital equipment and 
their special experience. But in doing so, it has to be 
borne in mind that no Asian countiy will welcome 
any such assistance if there arc conditions uttacdied 
to it which lead to any kind of economic domination. 

“We would rather delay our development, indus- 
trial or otherwise, than submit to any kind of 
economic domination by any country. 

“That is a maxim that is acccpl.ed by everyone in 
India and 1 should be surprised if other countries in 
Asia did not accept it also.” 

The Prime Minister added : “We want to co- 
operate in the fullest measure with any policy or 
programme laid down for the world’s good, even 
though it might involve the surrender, in common 
with other countries, of any particular attribute of 
sovereignly, provided that is a common surrender all 
round. But a long period of foreign domination has 
made the countries of Asia very sen^iitivc about any- 
thing happening wliich leads to some visible or in- 
visible form of domination, and I would, therefore, 
beg of you to remember this and to fashion your 
programme and policies so ^as to avoid anything 
savouring of the economic domination of otio country 
by another.” 

The Prime Minister then proceeded to refer to 
the long-term needs of Asian countries and parti- 
cularly to the need for developing India’s power re- 
sources. He referred to the various schemes of the 
Go\crniii.ent of India for increasing power re.sources 
and irrigation facilities. “If you look at the map of 
India, >ou will see the noble range of the Himalayas 
on the north and the northeast. I do not think there 
is any part of the world similar in area which has so 
much conccntratfKi power,* latent or potential. We 
intend tan'ing and using it. We intend doing it fast 
and speedily. To some extent Ve have done this” 

Pandit Nehru then referred to the xuineral re- 
sources in India and said what was true of India was 
also true of other Asian countries. 

The problem was how to yoke all these resources, 
human as well as material. The easiest way was to 
ha\'e assistance in capital equipment and technical 
personnel from countries which hud them, but if that 
was not forthcoming, then naturally Asian countries 
should have to go on their own. Pandit Nehru did not 
think Asian countries were utilising their resources 
to the fullest extent. There were long-standing social 
injustices in these parts and they could not hope to 
get satisfactory work as long as these existed. 


Pandit Nehru said : “In India I have no doubt 
that our production has suffered because of this acute 
feeling of social injustice. So this problem has to be 
viewed from t,ho human point of view and apart from 
purely economic view.” 

Pandit Nc’hru asked the Commission to look at 
the problem from, the human point of view of remov- 
ing social injustices. The Commission, of course, would 
not dictate to each individual country about its 
economic structure but any advice from the Com- 
mission would, no doubt, go a long way and most 
eountries would probably follow it in as large a 
measure as they could. 

Pandit Nehiii welcomed the representatives ot 
Burma and New Zealand as noNV members of the 
CVimmission and added : “1 should have liked to see 
the representatives here of Indonesia. 1 am not going 
to enter into legal or conslilutional aspects of such 
matters, but it seems to me necessary from the 
practical point of vriew that an area like the Indonesian 
Republic, which is one of the riche, st ar(*as in Asia 
obviously cannot be ignored in any jdan that you 
might draw up for Asia. Now if that area is not 
directly or sufficiently represented here, then your 
plan is inadequate. It does uot meet the lU'cesfciities 
of the situation. 

“You cannot leave out a highly important part of 
Asia and then make a j)lan for the rest of Asia, So 
regret that direct reprcsentati\'es of the Indonesian 
Republic havt' thas far not found a place here. I hope 
it may be possible for them to be invited and to take 
part in the Commiissiou’s deliberations in some form 
or other.” 

Pandit Nehru referred to the importance of India, 
both from the population point of view— it had 40 
per cent of Asia's total population— and also from the 
geographical );oint of view. But wliile India proposed 
to take the fullest part in this co-operative effort, 
both for Asia and the world, he deprecated all talks 
of India’s leadership of Asia. “I want this problem, to 
be ai>i.)roached not in terms of this country or that 
Ofountiy being the leader and pushing or pulling 
others, but rather in a spirit of co-operation between 
all the countries of Asia, big or small. If any country 
pulls more than its weight, well and good. If it can 
serve a common cause more than its fair share neces- 
sitates well, I have no doubt it will be patted on 
back and it will be a good thing. But this business of 
any country thinking of iteelf as the leader of others 
smacks too much of a superiority complex which is 
not desirable in organisations worhdng together for tbo 
common good.” 

In conclusion, on behalf of the Government of 
India Pandit Nehru extended a cordial invitation to 
the Oo>mmmon to have ite headquarters in India. 
“You will be very welcqpe and we shall do 
our utmost to meet your requirements here,” he 
said. 
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The Impending Economic Collapse 

Unniistttkublc signs of an impending economic 
(-•oilapse are fawt appearing on the horizon. The 
rock] est»n OSS and thoughtlessnosss with which our 
economic problems are being handled must, and in 
very near future, lead us on the abyss of a colossal 
economic disaster willi rack and ruin for the multi- 
tudo. Administrative incompetence, short-sighted and 
tiiterly selfish economic policies and an unh(»£ird-of 
official corruption in over>’ sphere of economic life, 
including production, distribution and communication, 
by way of discriminating grants of trading and pro- 
diicTiion permits under the control systems in force, 
liave made the collapse inevitable. Uneasiness in the 
banking cin'les and in the mind of the' general public 
has already started. Prices show no sign of abatement, 
instead it ha.s taken a turn towards furlht.T increius<‘ 
and 111 thi*! racket <‘ering the “national” industries have 
siic(“oeded in obtaining the full support of the 
tioveriiment at their back Oemmodity i)riccs have 
now gone beyond the j)urcli}i>ing power of the masses. 
The iiiillionain’s have ama.sse<l fabulous wealth by 
profiteeiing. 'lax dodging has been so successful that 
huge <piiintif ic.s of illicit cash reaiiaiu in their posses- 
sion. 'Jlie re(iuir('in(uit of Income-tax certificates for 
ri'gislering d(*e(ls in land transaction has effcctivt‘ly 
(excluded them from land Hi)eculation ventures. Then 
slinre speculation has also become risky bc'cause of the 
increasing uncertainty and threatened economic crisis. 
.So, the huge cash stocks seem to have been diverted 
into "cornering" and strong corner-bases in (js.sential 
commodities have already been formed. The fall in 
prices of dal, sugar, • miustarcl oil, etc., have been 
comj»letely halted and a steep ri.«^ in case of mustaid 
oil has been effcicted. 'The leading racketeers have’ 
ft.^it.ablished their own banks during the past few 
y(»ars; an enquiry into the manner ntf employincnt of 
tlieir funds should yield illuminating and instructive 
facts. 

The following comment by the city comiraercial 
editor of the IJindmihan Standard is illustrative : 

“It seems there has been a conspiracy all round 
to s(iueeze everything out of the oonsiimers. And 
this has been aided by wrong economic policies 
pursued by our administrators. Our administrators 
have forgotten all the while that the country’s malaise 
is economic in essence, and as such it is neither for 
the political pastmasters nor callow neophytes to 
solve them. 

“It is said that since the acquisition of freedom by 
us our administrators have been too busy with an 
unexpected plethora of untoward events and troublous 
happenings. But that is merely a “stunt" to hide 
one’s administrative incapacity. These events and 
happenings are, in truth, nothing in comparison with 
the lu^oblems and troubles that beset our alien rulers 
during 19ISM3. There was utter discontenl^^all over 
thf oountiy due to incarceration of our popular 
leidekv, resentment of this from the untfergrbund 


thfc! forcos of violence and destruction all 
over ihe laud. Food shortage and subsequent famine 
took its toll of millions here and there. The Japanese 
knocked at tlic very doors of India, and the bomb- 
ing of the city .of Calcutta and it.^^ environs threatened 
th(‘ indiLstriul production of the country. These were 
the problems that faced our alien rulers in 1942-43 
and notwithstandiug that they administered the 
country well, 

“N'OtW, however, we lm\e our own (iovernmeut, 
aud we siilTer mort' tlian wc' suffered under an alien 
rule. Today, the whole ])robleiu can indecid be solved 
immediately if the rieh men’s problems be ruthlesaly 
cast aside ft»r a moiiK'nl, and the poor men’s burdens 
be ke])t in the front. As a matter of fact, during the 
p:ist six montli.s or so the ricdi have made more money 
by blackiiiJirkcTing, profiteering and through the ri.^ing 
si)iral of commodity i»rices. In other words, aided by 
Government jiolicies, the rich have continuously kicked 
at the back of poor (joiisumers. Take for instance, 
the essential necessitie.s of lib* like food, clothing and 
housing. Food prices have, gone uj) everywhere. Even 
the prices of rationed articles like rice and alia too 
liav(* bcHii increased by tiiir Goverimient. Prices ot 
sugar, miistaril oil, fish, vegetables and everything 
have gone ui> rc'cently. Cloth prices are now doubhj 
that of what they were some three or four irionths 
ba(;k. Aud us for housing the siUialion can best be 
gauged from the following table showing the coat of 
.sonn of the building materials : 


Bricks (1,900) 
Lime (100 md"^.; 
Soorko}- (”) 

8a nd (”) 

Cement (ton) 


Nov., 1947. Ma\, 1948. 
55 100 

210 600 

100 160 

80 200 

180 260 


Steel ('•) . . . . ^600 1,000 

‘Ts not this table sufficient enough U> sliow what 
money the rifdi business community has mJide during 
the past three or four moiitlis at the cost of the poor 
convjmere? 

"Indeed profiteering has now gone amuck. Black- 
marketing has become more rampant than it had ever 
been at any time before. The blacknuarketers thrive 
berauso of ofiicial a]|athy and connivance. Look at 
the clcth racket sot up by the blackmarkctera in 
Burra Bazar. They flourish openly and sell cloth at 
any price they like. Ask ihe Governonent to help you 
in the matter, and they would plead their impotence, 
O^hey would say that they are unable to check black- 
marketing because cloth has now been decontrolled. 
That i.s true. But they should have the vision and 
imagination to take prompt action in any other way 
to check this evil than see indifferently citizens being 
(dieated downright by a set of rogues and scoundi'els 
that have sprung up under their apathetic aegis. They 
can, for instance, immediately stop blackmarketiug by 
prosecuting tbem> on charges other than blackmarket- 
ing. These blackmarketers^ as a rule, do not issue 
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cash mejoflos to other customers, which in other^ words 
means that they are cheating the Government of its 
revenue from sales tax. The blackmarket has perhaps 
already caused loss of sales tax to the Government 
to the tunc of several erores of rupeers. Let there be 
immediately a raid on thcjsc evaders of sales tax, and 
hlackraarkoliug as now openly practised will come to 
an end. 

“Indeed the problem of the hour is: lightening 
of tlic burdens of - the conriirnou man. The Government 
should concontrale all its efforts on that. There 
should be an all-round fall in the prices of corn- 
modi ti(?s.” 

The industrialists wlio are today shamelessly 
cheating the coiisuiiier have all thrived behind protec- 
tion walls, the entire cost of wijich has been borne by 
till! eoiu-Airncr for the lust three* or four decades. The 
resulting excess profit.s tliat have gone to fatten the 
Indian iiiduslrifil cunetTua run into, many billions. These 
human sharks should now be nia<lc to face realities 
and renj> the whirlwind. 'J’liey huvf 3 che.itod both the 
people and Uie Governuient. Indian mills have for- 
feit.ed all lights and rlaim*' to be termed “Swadeshi 
industry.” They arf» worse Ilian the worst foreign 
blood-sucker. They ha\e tamblud the fair name ef 
India in tlie eyes cif the world. The jooncr the stamp 
of “s^^ildeshi” is >vitiidrawn from their •'ignboards, the 
beltf'r for the country V interest and honour. The 
(jin eminent would now lionour i»eo])lc's sentiments 
if tJiey treated tin* cot ton mill, the .*3Ugar mill, the 
]>a<]»er mill, the oil mill, tin*, cement mills., etc., 
with punitive m('asiir(*s branding their owners us 
wicial criininals fit to be* pul under restraint under 
Public Safety Act^. For tlie next three of four 
decad(\s there .*'hould hv no talk of granting such 
industries any tariff jirotection. War profiteers and 
blackiiiarketeers must m)f be recognised a.s Sw'adeshi 
biisiniNsmen. 

Re-distribution of Provincial Boundaries 

The Prime Minit^tcr of the Indian Union appears 
to di.slikc the idea of disturbing the present set-up of 
provinces. In an indirect way he ha.s tried to explain 
the* reason or reasons for thi.-s unwillingness. Faced by 
miiny problems unimagined w|)en the Mountb.'itten 
Plun of divi.'^iou of India was accepted, Pandit Jawahar- 
lal Nelini feels that liis Government should be allowed 
to take up leisurely the problems associated with the 
re-distribution of provincial boundaries and the co*»«ti- 
tution of new provinces in the Union of India. This 
plea for delay has not been accepted by the people. 
Andhra, Karnataka, Kerala, Maharashtra, Maha- 
Gujarut liave been expressing their determination to 
“evolve a hom^>^ieou8 administration for themselves,’^ 
to adopt till* wortls of a resolution passed by a Mal»- 
Guinrut lU^iaBthan Praja Sammelan held at Bombay 
sometime back. To this crescendo of demands must be 
added that of Bengal for the return of Bengalee* 
speaking areas that were added to Bihar when it was 


constituted into a separate province in 1912. We cannot 
see how the Nehru Ministry can ignore these claims 
without creating feelings that would seek outlet in 
agitation. And we are one of those whio have long felt 
that the Nehru Government would be wise to resolve all 
agitational factors, or as many of them as are possible, 
2 ?o tliat the people can devote their whole attention 
and energy to constructive activities. We have also felt 
that the Nehru Giovernment have been taking dan- 
gerous chances in putting off the solution of this pro- 
blem whose dimensions extend almoat throughout its 
whole l(*iTitory, south, wei^ iiud north-east. 

The All-Parties Confernnci; of 1928 of which 
Pandit JawaharJal Nehru was a secretary, if we mistake 
not, recognized the importance of this pniblem and 
.stated it in their report which has come to be known 
as the Nehru Report after the name of Motilal Nehru, 
Cihairmun of the Conference. We make no apology in 
cpb.'ling a relevant portion of it. 

“Language as a rule corresponds with a special 
variety of culture, of tradition, of literature. The 
n'diMribution H)f the juovinces must he governed by 
the history of the people concerned. The mere fact 
that the people living in a particular area feel that 
they are one unit and ricsiro to develop then* culture 
is an important consideration even though there may 
be no sufficient historical or cultural justification fK>r 
tlie demand. Sentiment in such matters is often 
more important than fact.” 

Thi.s recognition may be accepted as the (diarter of 
the demand behind the linguistic re-oonsU tution of 
provinces referred to above. The leadership of the 
C«ongr(;ss for the last 30 years has been recognizing its 
validity, and the people are in no mood to tolerate 
tlieir resiling from that position. This “seniimont” the 
Nehru Government has got to respect, and give con- 
crete shape to. And if tluiy once determine to solve the 
matter, tlie difficulties will yield. These difficulties 
reviolve round ceitain vested interests that have grown 
up as a result of decades of neglect of one of the 
deepest sentiments of the human mind. The Nehru 
Ministry bus the power in this behalf to have an 
Order-in-Council passed in the name of the Qovernor- 
Goneml under Section 290 of the India Act (1035) 
since adapted and amended. Why they are afraid of op 
unwilling to have reoourse to it is more than we know. 
And their silence in this matter has been creating 
confusion in tlio public mind. “After me the Deluge” 
is seldom a good quality in a statesman. 

At page 159 of the Draft Consliiution of India, 
First Schedule, Part I, there is a foot-note by the 
Draft Committee, recommending that “a Clommimion 
should be appointed to 'work out or enquire into all 
relevant matters, not only as regards Andhra, but also 
as regards oUicr linguistic regions with instructions to 
submit its report in time to enable any new State to 
be created under Section 200 of the Act of 1995.*’ 'Hds 
appears to be a dei>arture from the procedure that was 
followed in tlie case of Sind and Orissa ; immediately 
after their mention in that Act, these two jmvineei 
were constituted ; the Act came into force in lOKT. On 
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the present occasion, the mention of Andhra province 
aiiono by name has created a suspicion in other areas 
which have demands to be re*grouped into new or 
existing provinces. The New Delhi corre^ondent of the 
Nagpur Hitavada writing on February 23 lost hinted 
that there had been a deal with Andhra traders who 
had been keeping themselves “aloof from the others*' 
who were also interested in the formation of linguistic 
provinces. Strange are the ways of i>oliti(‘.ian.‘s I Time 
was when Andhra leaders were the most forward of the 
proUgonists of linguistic provinces ; but the New Delhi 
report referred to above sought to make it out that “it 
the Andhras had joined i&uue with the others, liiiguistic 
pMovinces would have been in existence shortly." 

The facte discussed above make it clear that thi* 
Nehru Government for unexplained reasons have botm 
pursuing a “Go Slow" policy, that the non-»ofl5.cial 
leadership of the Congress does not know its own mind, 
'riiore is hardly a month before the Draft Constitution 
j)roposed in the Constituent Assembly will be finalized. 
So every day is precious. Dr Hajendra Prasad advised 
the people concerned through the Karnataka Unifica- 
tion Deputation on January 24 last “to make the bisk 
of the Government and the Constituent Assembly easy*’ 
by themselves coming forward with “an agreed solution 
regarding their boundaries.** We sliould like to know 
what he himself has done to help this proce^i of evolv- 
irig an “agreed solution.*’ Four precious m/onths have 
been wasted, the Congress President giving no lead in 
the matter. And during tliese months bitterness has 
been mounting high in areas which should be his ripccia] 
I'oiicem as custodian of the people’s interest. He 
should declare himself, and let us know where he stoird. 
We will then kniow what to do. 

Kashmir 

Fighting in Kashmir continues with success ou 
the Indian side, but the State has not yet been cleared 
of the tribal intniders. W^ith the gradual clearing of 
the snow, the situation seems to have come well in 
hand. Meanwhile, the Security Council has given its 
final blessings to the five-man Commission formed 
with the object of supervising the liolding of plebiscite 
in Kashmir this year for deciding whether the State 
shall be incorporated in India or Pakistan. The Com- 
mission has started for Geneva where the first formal 
meeting will be'^held on June 15. The Commission is 
com^jiosed of the Unitcxl States, Belgium, Czecho- 
slovakia, Argentina and Colombia. 

The Security Council has given the Commission 
power, “when it deems it appropriate” to look into 
three questions raised by Pakis»tan, viz., the matter 
of a plebiscite in the State of Junagadh; the allega- 
tion that murder of Moslems in India is a calculated 
State poUty of “irenodde”; and the claim that India 
w not delivering to Pakistan all the stores to which 
It was entitled under the partition seliemn These 
of referenoe are Ihe result of the successful 
igMMpiraii^ at Lake Sueeeas for brining 


the Kashmir question under the general termi of 
“Indo-Pakistan issue’’ and India’s rather too gentle- 
manly handling of the pcTiiicioua issues that Sir Md. 
Zafamllah brought into the Kashmir issue with the help 
of Mr. Noel Baker. The foreign policy of India is 
still following along the lines of an inferiority complex 
ill utter contradiction of the guiding principles of 
Kshetre karrna vidhiyate and Sathc Hathyam samacharet. 
Wc again commend our heads of the foreign depiirt- 
ment and our ambassudars abroad to carefully go 
through the Rajdharvia-pmhammi chiipler.s of •^Manu 
Sanihtia and Kautilya's Arthfif^aatra. 

The final terms of reference that have been given 
to the Kashmir Conunission w^ere discussed in a 
meeting of the Socurity C-ouncil under the president-y 
of J^^aris Bey al Khoiiry of Syria. Pakistan pressed 
for I lie inclusion of the thnje terms and Syria was 
chiarly very much in favour of it. China opposed 
the claim for the inclusion of alleged genocide and 
said, “It casts a ccriain amount of slur on the 
Government of India and 1 don’t think that our 
handling the (iiicstion liere would improve relalions 
h(’lw(jen the two Governments." As regards the 
Pakistani complaint of alleged non-implementation 
of agremiK'iils, Chinn asked Pakistan to drop this also. 
Colombi.a supporicd the idea of instructing the Comr 
mission to concentrate on Kashmir. India opposed 
any (‘Xicnaiion of the Ooinmission’s terms of reference 
to include tlip throe subsidiary questions raised by 
Pakistan. Finally, Britain put forward and got passed 
« (;h‘V('r resolution whicli extended the terms of 
refercnci' under the cloak of “study and report to the 
C^ouiicil, when it considers it airpropriafc, on the 
matters raisi-d by the letter of the Foreign Minister 
of Pakistan of January 15." This resolution virtually 
enables IIk' Commission to strelch its powers to 
whatever length it likes and may now be looked upot^ 
as a imiiaeing intrusion in the dojnt\4ic politics of 
India. 

We do noil yet know what the Government 
of India’s attitude to tliis resolution will be, but we 
have ri*asona to apprehend that it may not be as 
strong us is I'xpectod under the circumatanccH, Calcutta 
jiapers report that whatever may bt; the Security 
C'ouncirs decision about its provioas resolutions on 
the Kashmir disputef, the Indian Government thinks 
tba.t the propow^d Commission can function only as 
a conciliatory body. A high official of the External 
/iffairs Department is reported to have told them 
that the l^curity Council itself, as had been cm- 
pha.ri8ed on nuiny occasions, would act in an advisory 
capacity. “I should bo surprised,” the spokesmen said, 
“if it were now beginning to think in terms of giving 
elTcct to the resoJiitions.” Asked whether India woulii 
W'ithhuld co-operation frewn the Oommiasiou’s pro- 
gramme in India, the spokesman could not see any 
reason why the CommuMuon’s scope had been extetided 
to investigate the additional complaints of Pakistan, 
namely, Junagadh, genocide, and the alleged non- 
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implementation of, agreements. The facts here fl-re 
that Junagadh's accession to India had been decided 
by a plebiscite. The Pakistan representative on the 
U. N. had also admitted that if there was another 
plebiscite in the State, the result would be the same. 
The application of the term genocide to what has hap- 
pened in India is as ii?tischievous as it is preposterous. 
Only a very small fraction of the Muslim population 
of India has left for Pakistan while their bulk, num- 
bering 45 millions, still remain here and continue to 
enjoy the same civic rights and amenities tliat they 
did before. 

Wc cOinancnd, in this connection, the stand that 
Sheikh Abdullah has takem. At a press conference 
held at Srinagar, Sheikh Abdullah said, “Tlie U. N. 
C<J*inJuis8ion on Kashmir cannot act without our 
(tonsent, nor can the United Nniions thrust any deci- 
sion upon U9. We have rejected the Security Council 
rpsolutiori but 1 shall be happy if anybody com(‘s here 
and see things for himself. We have nothing to 
hide from anybody. Our hands are clean. We always 
ofTertid to decide the Kashmir wsue absolutely demo- 
cratically. If the poople of Kashmir do not want to 
accede to India, neither I nor any body else can force 
tiiem to do so. In f(jict thi.s has always been our 
attitude and the attitude of India. In the beginning 
Pakistan rejected the offer. Probably they had ilieir 
own plans. Kashmir did not take part in the com- 
munal killings and probably in view of that and from 
the Pakistan’s point of view the atmosi^here for hold- 
ing elections was not favourabh;. So they tried to 
create chaotic conditions just as they did in the 
Prontier. They failed in Kashmir, although to a 
certain extent they succeeded in * Jammu. As the 
atmosphere was not favourable they laid down con- 
ditions and counter-conditions. They said that 
plebiscite would not be impartial as long as Abdullah 
was there. So they wanted to thiaist soiiwjbody from 
outside. Even in regard to this they stipulated so 
conditions. All this shows tlmt they do not want a 
straight fight.” 

Asked what was the possibility of plebiscite. 
Sheikh Abdullah said, have not claimed to bo a 
prophet. Wc shall see. Tlie Security Council cannot 
dictate terms. Our attitude is the .^me as before. It 
is fantastic to say that some people will come from 
the other end of the world and they will dictate term* 
to us. It is no good telling us that as long as 
Abdullal) is there you cannot have fair elections. It is 
no personal question. It is a question of principle.” 

^‘Failure’* fU Security Council 

The “failure” at the Security Council of the 
United Nations Organisation by India to secure its 
help in stopping the Pakistani marauders into 
Ksslimir has led to much heart-searching in the 
Indian Union. Some disgruntled elements have been 
blaii^g it on the leader of the Indian Delegation, 
Shri Gopalaswamy lyangar, for his handling of the 


case. But the real fault appears to be extra-Kashmir 
considerations that have influenced the various elements 
amongst the powers dominating the organization* 
There had been also an element of innocent faith on 
the part of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru in the U.N.O. — 
faith born of his internationalism. Shri P. D. Sharma, 
m an article in the Bombay Forunit has brought out 
these and some other factors that explained the 
failure of the Indian reference. “Our ignorance and 
lack of independent experience” of men and matters 
of international significance, explained part of this 
failure. ‘Tlie Security Council is not a Court of Jus- 
tice,” it is not concerned with “the rights or wrongs 
of disputes brought, before it,” its primary concern is 
“the bringing about of peace” threatened by aggression 
by any one of its members. We do not understand how 
the U.N.O. can function in such a moral vacuum; 
directly or indirectly it hus to pa.=a judgment on dis- 
putes brought before its forum. If it does not, it fails. 
And we are of opinion that the U.N.O. has failed 
because of tJjis lack of courage to consider the 
morality of disputes brought before it. 

The next point that the writer ('inpha.sized wa.s 
the hostility of tlie British delt‘gatioii which was 
regaided by the others as “f*xperLs” on India. Tlie 
U.S.A. delegate agreed to be briefed and guided by 
them ; the French were more or less uninterested, 
though with their tiny possov^sions in India, they will 
have scores to settle with India; the Chinese, under- 
standing all that, could not take an independent line 
of their own, their internal difficulties handicapping 
thorn ; tlie Soviet delegation’ appeared to be prepared 
to support our cause at a price — in “return for Indian 
support on the Korean Coni.iuission.” Belgium, newly 
hound to Britain by the recent pact along with 
France, Holland and Luxembourg, was ineffective;” 
Canada followed the British lead, ns well as Colom- 
bia! with regard to Argentina, the writer points to 
aii episode to explain her attitude~“Argentina seems 
to be angry with India because of the notorious visit 
of an Indian delegation which did no credit to India.” 
Shri Sharma should be more specific in explaining this 
charge; the Indian public should not be kept in 
Ignorance 'of the men who go in their name and bring 
disgrace on it. The New Delhi autliorities as the 
custodians of India’s reputation should make an 
example of such men. Have they done so on the 
pre.^eiit occasion 7 

Shri P. D. Sharma seems to suggest that the 
Indian Union cannot maintain a neutral attitude in 
the competition between the two Power Bices into 
which, the international field is divided today. He has 
no concrete suggestion to recommend ; he is against 
“a daily declaration of foreign policy which makes 
no friends but adds to suspicion hgainst India 
. . . 'Sve have to keep our mouths shut more often 
than we are prone to da” This is a failing which 
we also have warned against both in intemol and 
in external affairs. Our minktere in the .Oentsal jiM 
Pravindal Governments cannot get over the hgbite 
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at their agitatioael 4ays; they must hold forth, and io, 
doing 80 simply add to the confusion of thought and 
action. Their opposite numbers in Mr. Jinnah’s realm 
do not feel this urge to talk. It is sometimes wise to 
learn from the opponent* 

The article in the Forum is, however, not con* 
fined to pointing out the deficiencies of other people; 
it does Well to indicate the mote in our own eyes. 
And the following lung quotation is, we arc afraid, 
representative of a slate of things that should engage 
the attention of the Central Ministry. 

Some of our Ambassadors and diplomatic 
representatives do not believe in hard work or 
closer association or personal contacts. They believe 
in cocktail parties for the sake of cocktail parties 
and social^ contacts for the sake of social contacts. 
Tlie Ambasisador of India slays in Washington 
away from t-he American Press or Lake Success. 

One of our delegates, liue to make a speech at 
the United Nations Assembly, came full of alcohol 
smelling and his head swiinmiiig. The other mem- 
bers of the dclegatiom^ and the staff made frantic 
searches for this worthy, and at last he appeared, 
and what a speech he made * No one seems to 
have roportcKl about his misbehaviour and he is 
still in high esteem.. 

Hyderabad 

Grave concern is expressed in quarters authorita- 
tive as well as public at the alarming increase iu 
border incidents and train attacks committed by the 
Razakars in the Hyderabad State. On May 16, an 
A. P. message from New Delhi stated that the 
Go\ ernmcnt of India have drawn the Nizam's aiton- 
tion to the border raids. But neither any action has 
been taken by the Nizam to stop these unwarranted 
attacks nor have the Government of India been able 
to protect the lives and pn^perties of their own 
citizens inhabiting villages bordering on that State. 
Hollow threats from this side seem rather to have 
brought the Indian Government into ridicule and the 
incidents have assumed an alarming and menacing 
proportion. • ‘ IJ- 

The Gove.mment of India, as well as the 
Hyderabad State Congress, desire an immediate intro^ 
duction of constitutional reforms on democratic lines. 
These demands, not yet fully published but occa- 
sionally hinted in the press as a surrender by Niaun 
of the three subjects^ of defence, foreign affairs and 
communications to the Indian Government for ten 
years and setting up of the State Government and 
legiriature on a 60 : 40 ratio, fall far short of the 
demands that justly ought to have been made. These 
thnid approaches to the Nizam are sure to be inter- 
pret^ there as signs of gross weakness and cowardice 
on the part of the Union Government, indicating their 
^gemess to avoid an armed conflict even at the cost 
of national self-reigieot. 

Meanwhile, the militant Razakars continue to 
***^^^6^ eairench jUiemselves solidly within 
nflWhocy and niisouroeg of the Baza- 
izaeawd from the foBowing 


facts. The Ittehad-ul-Muslemin, the parent body of 
the Razakars, control seven daily newspapers, besides 
a number of weeklies which all enjoy complete free- 
dom in propagating a violent campaign against the 
Hindus and the Union Government. Their publicity 
is done by the Nizam’s radio and the Information 
Department as well. Members of the Nizam's Govern- 
ment attend llazakar meetings and deliver fiery 
speeches there. While tlie public are denied petrol, 
the Razakars get as much petrol as they want on 
permits signed by the Director-General of Police. The 
Razakars are generally recruited to the army, the 
police and the civic guards. No criticism of the 

Uaziikarri is permitted within the Slate and news- 

papers which venture to criticise them are put under 
a prc-censorship order. It has been reported on 8G\cral 
occasions that the Ruzakar raids on the border areas 
are backi^d by the Nizam State forces and considerable 
evidence has reached authoritative quarters at 
New Delhi, reports the A. P., that the Razakars act 
in border raids and internal incidents in unison with 

the police and the military. This unison has been 

further proved by the inactivity of the Nizam police 
at the railway station where the Razakars had made 
an attack on the Madras-Bombay mail running 
through the Hyderabad territory. 

The attitude of the Ittchad-ul-Muslemin and the 
Razakars to the proposed reforms iu the State has 
also been made clear by their leader Syed Kasim 
Razvi. In a public meeting at Hyderabad, held on 
May 15, Razvi said that he wished to make it quite 
clear once for all that a resi^onsible government could 
not be established in the Hyderabad State and that 
he would not be a party to any round table con- 
ference to discuss matters. He said : 

I want to make it clear to members of the 
80 -cafIcd State Congress that they will n()t be 
successful in their efforts to form a responsible 
government in Hyderabad. 

It is now abundantly clear that the Nizam is 
riding two horses and making preparations to 
sabotage any responsible government that he might 
be compelled to accept under pressure of the Indian 
Union. In that meeting, Razvi asked for enrolment of 
five lakhs of volunteers. It was resolved in the meet- 
ing that in the event of the grant of a responsible 
government in the State they would launch a direct 
action and establish a parallel government. 'Tlie 
strength of the Razakars is now eati mated at 60,006. 

Account aiould also be taken of the Arab element 
:n Hyderabad. The Jamiat-ul-Arab is the most 
powerful body of the Arabs there and the Ittehad-ul- 
Muslemin is also dominated by them. The Special 
Representative of the Hindusthan Standard gives the 
following account of this aspect of the menace in 
Hyderabad : 

Arabs are a menacing and turbulent lot and 
have been likened by more than one observer to the 
Janissaries of Turkey. In any street affray it is they 
who are involved. If any violent conflict occurs in 
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B^derabad, it is the Arabs even more than the Ittehad 
volunteers^ who will first take the law into their own 
hands. The Arab in every part of the State has created 
an uneasy feeling among the people. He haa been and 
still is the local money-lender, > the ofi&ce treasury 
, guard. The Indian Union will do well to watch these 
people^ many of whooi are recent arrivals but known 
as ‘Villayatis', i.e., native-born Arabs, 

“At the beginning of the nineteenth century, the 
Nizam’s Government started the process of creating 
feudal armies on a contract basis. Mercenaries soon 
fiocked to the court of the Nizam. Among these, most 
prominent were the Arab hirelings brought over from 
Arabia to sell their swords to the highest bidder. 
They swarmed over the Deccan— in the courts of the 
Nizam, Pesliawas, Gaikwars of Baroda and Rajas of 
Nagpur. Their contractors, themselves known as 
jamedars or chaushes, earned good estates for them- 
selves. These contractors received estates for their 
levies as also for their personal upkeep. Thus they 
owned two kinds of jagirs, known as Tanka and Jat 
jagirs. After the downfall of the Marathas, the Arabs 
of the Maratha kingdoms flocked to Hyderabad as a 
rallying centre. 

“TTiis intrusion of the Arab element in the Deccan 
is sometliing the like of which is not found in northern 
India. Arabs have not ruled in India outside Sindh. 
We do not hear of any migration of Arabs in northern 
India. In the Deccan they today number nearly one 
lakh. The Arab contractors raised levies and proved 
generally good fighters. We hear of the tough fight 
fJiey put up in the AngJo-Mari^tha wars. In Hyderabad 
they found further scope for their talents. 

“These Arabs do not know Hindustani, let aside 
the local languages. They are known as Villayatis aiid 
are noted for their very quick temper and insulting 
behaviour. Those who settled and married ' locally 
bore children who came to be" known as Moulluds. 
The captains of these Arabs became prominent jagir- 
dais in Hyderabad. The Arabs proved good soldiers, 
but were never amenable to discipline. They actuaUy 
proved such a nuisance in the Maratha wars on the 
side of the Nizami that the East India Company in- 
sisted on a trained contingent by the Nizam and 
offered to train the trodips themselves. These Arabs 
after 1817 were no longer calle^l ' upon to perform 
duties of a military nature, and so rapidly became as 
tough a problem for Hyderabad' as the tribal problem 
is for Pakistan. Bands of Arabs would swarm about 
the streets of Hyderabad, armed to the teeth, maki n g 
life insecure for every one. Street fights between Arabs 
and tlic Pathan soldiers* of Chanchalgura became a 
notorious feature of the life of Hyderabad. In the 
thirties of the nineteenth century in nearly half a 
dozen fights thousands qf Pathans, Arabs and other 
Muslims were murdered. Prime Minister Sirajul- 
Mulk thought of dispersing them in districts. Three 
thousand Arabs surrounded the Diwan’s Palsee and 
foh^ him to rescind the order. 


“Arabs lent money to Qoveminent. TbA (iistinfi- 
tion between private debts and State debts was thin 
in those days nor was it felt improper by the Govern; 
ment to borrow money from the Arab and PathaU 
money-lenders. The result was the curious spectacle 
of ordinary Arab Jemadars who lent money to the 
Diwan and other officials of the State to the extent 
of lakhs of rupees. What is more, the State mortgaged 
many districts to its money-lenders who held these 
districts for years together only on interest. There 
are a number of such money-lenders, Arabs and others, 
who fattened at the expense of the State. Arabs 
further used to bid for districts at auctions and thus 
held them. Hundreds of Rohilla families also- followed 
the same game in Hyderabad. Thus by 1853 the State 
held only ono-fourth of its area directly* After Salar 
Jung came into power in 1853, Arabs were slowly and 
tactfully spread to some extent in districts as guards 
for office treasuries. There are thousands still left in 
Hyderabad. Salar Jung also stopped the system of 
letting out districts on contract, lie further set aside 
many illegal acquisitions of land, he also examined 
and settled many of the State debts and recovered 
the districts held by money-lenders. 

“The Arab contingent in Hyderabad is known M 
‘Nazmc Jamiatc Be Qaida/ the irregulars. The in- 
dividual Arab guard or sepoy is known by the con- 
tractor who brought him, such as Muhumraad Bin 
Salam, Awarda Qamqam Uddowla and so on. They are 
allowed to retain their arms with which they terrorise 
the local population. Whenever there are murders or 
stabbings, the principal perpetrators arc Arabs. In 
districts Arab money-lenders are looked upon as worse 
than Shy locks. There are instances when an Arab 
guard of an office treasury, starting life on ten rupees 
a month, has become owner of lakhs. Then they 
sometimes leave off their jobs and set up independent 
business. Other relatives are attracted and also become 
good businessmen. The moral depravity of Arabs hag 
become a bye-word in Hyderabad. It is a common 
sight in towns to see the debauched Arabs, swaggering 
in streets and terrorising the people. Nobody's honour 
is safe at their hands. The local Arab is a nasty fellow. 
More often than not he is ignorant of Arabic. He » 
^mostly illiterate. He does money-lending in spite of 
the orders prohibiting Arab soldiers from doing this 
business. In one place an Arab hen become a million- 
aire by money-lending. He has also made good bw- 
ness by semiring permits and control in these days. 
He gets false documents written on pain of murder- 
ing villagers. He has the backing of the local ofl^ls. 
This is the typical Arab in the Deccan. Being merce- 
naries, these Arabs have made no cultural contribution 
to Hyderabad. Today the Arab is the most hated 
Mussalman in the Deccan. His liquidation will be the 
first charge on the% statesmen of the future. The local 
Muslims feel this nidsance, but they have a 
admiration for the way the Arab and the BohjQa 
ei^lcfit the Bointi and the Baniyg, sQ|ueeigi. 
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out of them. The Muslim Press admires what it calls 
the traditional bravery of Arabs and almost grows 
eloquent over their swaggering, their dress, their arms, 
and tlicir honesty, ignoring that the typical Arab is 
not in the Deccan but in Arabia, that the worst Arab 
has come hero, that his progeny has remained brutal 
and illiterate! and that with his rapacity, debauchery 
and greed he is hated by all in Hyderabad. 

“Roliillas have a few jagirdarys of their own. They 
also came in the early 19th century. Thej Nawab of 
Tarbun is their represemtativo. Bahadur Yar Jung's 
family came from the Manduji Pathans of the 
Khybor Valley. Rohillas and Arabs are traditional 
enemies of each other. In 1840 in the brutal massacre 
of Pathans by tlx? Arabs many prominent famili(?8 
were murdered. Rohillas al»o came as contractors of 
levies and became money-lenders to the State, though 
not to the extent as Arabs did. The pre.sent-day 
Rohilla money-lender has become a menace to 
Hyderabad. But he is a iiewoomor. The Rohilla jagir- 
dars have produced Bahadur Var Jung as the most 
energetic Hyderabadi Muslim since Salar Jung I/* 

After a long scries of futile talks between the 
representatives of India and Hyderabad carried on 
at Now Delhi the centre of gravity relating to the 
negotiations had sliiftcd toward^ the end of May, 
from New Delhi to Mussooric where Sardar Patel has 
been convalescing. Pundit Nehru had previously met 
Mir Laik Ali. He apprised Sardar Patel of what 
transpired between him and Mir Luik Ali and dis- 
cussed the line of action which the Government of 
India would now take up in regard to the Hyderabad 
problem. But nothing tangible and understandable 
has as yet been the outcome. 


The Nizam* s Terrorism 

“Eh Union ! Eh Union 1 Hushyar, Hushyar I 
Ham Hein Rajakai-e-Watan, Rajakai-e-Wutan.“ 

A writer in the Bombay weekly Blitz quotes these 
lines of a song that is heard in the Nizam's State 
now-a-days as the volunteers of the Majlis-i-Ittehad- 


ul-i-Muslimcen, the terrorist gang organized by Haji 
Qasim Raevi with the ruler's support, are being drilled 
for a fight with the Union of India in defence of his 
dynastic interests with which have got entangled the 
ambitions of the dominant section of Muslima in the 


State. In the ranks of these volunteers are to be fou: 
“all types of people — ^young and old, educated ai 
illiterate, Government employees and burineasmci 
Their daily parades are not only a sight in Mudii 
majority areas, they make a special point in d 
playing tiieir semi-military organisation in Hind 
majority areas also. The Hindus being about 
per ceht of the population of the Stale^ the purpe 
of this display is to strike terror into them a: 
P^yse tbcdr of oppositiidin. hiir Osman i 

STwi of B!yd«f^ad. is “ao; astute m 
S*^^^^** ^ ^agsKjy MiWn, Editor 


him ; but even his cleverness cannot hide the secret 
any more that the Majlis-i-Ittedhad-ul-i-Muslimeen 
could not have thriven so luxuriantly if the money of 
the richest, man in the world had not been at its beck 
and call. And this organization has proved itself to be 
worthy of its hire. It has been able to rouse Musliml 
feeling in the State to a white heat of excitement, 
and the peace of the Deccan is in jeopardy with its 
repercussions beyond this State’s territory. 

This fact has become plain today. And as the 
negotiations are being prolonged from week to week, 
the chances of peace are getting progressively thinner. 
Observers, Indian and foreign, are agreed on the diag- 
nosis of this malady in the body polity of India. We 
have mentioned the name of one of the latter. As^ a 
result of his tour through Hyderabad, he is convinced 
that the genii which Mir Osman Ali Khan has released 
from his pot has got beyond his control. Mr. Kingsley 
Martin went so far as to say that should he agree to 
accede to the Indian Union, the fanatics of the 
Majlis “would probably murder him.” The rulers of 
the Indian Union have been trying to halt such a 
possibility, and to arrange for a peaceful settlement 
of this affair. The leadership of the Rajakars appear 
to regard this as a sign of weakness, and, therefore, 
are they omboldened to warn the Indian Union in the 
way they hava done through the song quoted above. 

There are other factors to encourage them ; one 
of them is “Pakistan,” the other is the encouragement 
of British imperialists. Mr. Mohammad All Jinnah's 
double morality has been notorious ; he went all out 
for partition of India, he is opposed to partition of 
Palerfiine ; he is not against plebiscite in Kashmir ; 
he is opposed to it in the case of Hyderabad. British 
imperialists under the leadership of Churchill and 
Butler, arc ever in the look-»out for opportunity that 
can bo used towards making things difficult for the 
Indian Union. 

But the nialignity will not avail. The Indian 
Union can wait. There arc elements of strength in its 
armoury that c.an bring the Nizam and his cohorts 
to heel. Mr. Kingsley Martin has wondered why the 
Nehni Ministry has not been bringing these into use. 
He doubts the suceess of “diplomacy,” and suggests 
as a “realist” the wly out: 

. . instead of discouraging pressure from 
the Communist-Socialist elements, Delhi should 
tuiTi a blind, if not a favourable eye upon all such 
activities, legal and illegal.” 

Pakistani Tactics 

Dr. Hameed, a nationalist Muslim of Bombay, had 
got published in the last week of last month a circular 
in the Bombay Press throwing on the doings of a 
certain •organization in West Punjab whose aim in to 
wrest areas from the Indian Union which have been 
specified as “Delhi, Ajmer, United PriMnoedi Bihar, 
Beriir and .the city of Bombay.’^ But ^ hs no to 
nlL Por, iri a AsSij, a riewo 
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under the date line of January 25, 1948, giving publicity 
to the text of a circular addressed to all ''prominent 
Muslims all over India/' We do not know whether or 
not Dr. Hamced refers to this circular. But whatever 
be the fact, it will bear reproduction as an indication 
of how the mind of a section of Pakistani Muslims has 
been working. The areas marked out for inclusion in 
Pakistan have not been incoherently chosen. Delhi as 
the seat of Muslim kings has an attraction for Mr. 
Jinnah's followers ; Ajmer as seat of Moyenuddin 
Chisty's Dargah has a traditional attraction for Indian 
Muslims ; Rohilkhand and Lucknow in the United 
Provinces played a part during the decadent period 
of Moghul rule. Chowdhury Khaliq-uz-Zaman hailed 
from the latter place. In Bihar there are areas where 
Muslims are com*entr.*\ted in strength, one of which, 
owing to the Radcliffc "aw'anl” is next door to East- 
Pakistan; Bernr was a “dominion” of His Exalted 
Highness the Nizam of Hyderabad, is therefore a 
Pakistani area, and Bombay — ^wliich Karachi hopes to 
rival — must fall a prey to Pakistani greed I The circular 
did not elaborate this thesis of acquisition ; the 
“literature” annexed must have done it. Therefore, the 
circular has, to be interpreted between the lines, and 
here it is : 

INDO-PAKISTAN ISLAM LEAGUE 
Ferotpore Road. 

Lahore, Dated 10th January, 1948. 

Janab-i-Wala, 

As-Salamo-Alikum Wa Rahmat Ullah. The 
annexed literature is sent U> you. It explains itself. 
A quick reply is essential in case you agree to the 
necessity of this organisation. When a very large 
number of prominent Muslims in Pakistan and 
Hindustan agree to its necessity, a meeting will be 
called in Lahore, Karachi or Delhi (whichever you 
prefer) which will choose the President, etc. Up till 
now about lAOO Muslims have signed the member^ 
ship form and more are signing every day. But there 
is none in authority yet and this letter is sent with 
the general desire of other members. A few of the 
prominent forms are about 200 Advocates, l^rristers 
and highly educated Muslims, members who have 
signed membership are also men of note like Nawab 
Mohammad 8ewar of Bekh State, Allama Mashraqi, 
and Nawab Muhammad Hussain. 

You may send the adjoining receipt with your 
signatiire on the counterfoil and subscription in case 
you_ wish to enlist as a raembeif and give choice of 
place where the meeting should be held within the 
next three or four weeks. Your other suggestions will 
also be welcome. An intimation to the effect that 
you will certainly attend the meeting will greatly 
help in knowing the e^ct position. 

The stem realization that the exi(«tencc of ten 
crores lof Musalmans of India is a sure danger, that 
five and a half crore Musalmans in Hindustan are 
bound to be wiped out or converted to Hinduism 
under communal tyranny and that the two parts of 
East and West Pakistan are separated from each 
other by many hundred miles (which puts the Paki- 
.9tan Musalmans to a terrible disadvantage) ought 
to bring home the necessity of immediate action ou 
your parti May Almighty Allah be with you in the 
action you take at this cHtieal operaticai on our 
pari at this moitteat wbidi tbreateue to render us o 


nation of hewers of wood and drawers of water. Bo 

beware of the danger ahead : Please address the 

reply to this letter to : The Secretary, Office of 

Indo-Pakistan League, Fcrozporc Road, Lahore. 

i 

Palestine 

Fighting between Arabs and Jews has started, 
the former taking the offensive. The United Nations 
Organization has been making vain attempts to stop 
it. A “Cease Fire” order issued by it has been under 
the consideration by the contestants; the lat^t report 
is that the State of Israel has agreed to it on condi- 
tion that the Arab Stales do the same. As we write 
we cannot say that the fighting will not develop into 
a regular war, and if that does unfortunately happen 
whether or not the United States, the Soviet Union 
and Britain will be able to keep their hands off it. 
The first two Powers disagreeing in every conceivable 
subject under the sun, arc agreed in recognizing the 
new State of Israel. Britain has withheld recognition 
in consideration of the feelings of her Muslim subjects 
and allies, far and near. She is agreeable to partition 
lOf Palestine if the Arabs and Jews agree. This has 
been her policy since the Peel Commission rcoom- 
mended this solution. But as the Arabs have been 
refusing to abide by it, there is figliting in the Palestine 
made anew by Jewish enterprise and idealism. Jews 
have transformed what was desert into smiling settle- 
ments where the most modem of scientific technique 
have drawn out of the womb of the earth life-giving 
waters; these have utilized the Dead Sea as source 
of fertilization of desert lands. 

In India Britain divided the country on the ploa 
that the Congress and the Muslim League bad 
accepted the solution. In Palestine she had been at 
the back of Arab intransigence. And the Pakistanis 
are being heard put to it to justify partition in India 
and oppose its application to the case of Palestine* 
Sir Muhammad Zafarulla on behalf of Qaid-e-Azam 
Jinnah’s State whined out, in the course of his ^ech 
made in tlie Assembly of the U.N.O., that partition 
as “a of divorce with continuation of marital 

intercourse” for tlie purpose of procreation was n 
“monstrosity.” How his similies fit into Palestine’s 
case, he did not care to explain. But things in 
Palestine have so developed that these cannot be 
reconcilcxl by similies, and cold steel and gun-powder 
will settle the problem. 

The Arab League of States, a creation of a 
Britisher, General Clayton, and of an Australian, Mr. 
Richard Casey, who was in 1942-’48 Resident British 
Minister of Britain in the Near a pd Midd l e ElWt| 
has token the lead in starting the fight* The mbst 
powerful of them — Saudi Arabia— is dependent for its 
solvenqr on UBA. dollars for oil. And perhaps 
fore King Ibn Saud appears to be Uikewaim with re- 
gard to ihhi enterprise. King Farouq of Egypt and IQbf 
Abddtla of IVinus^ordan represent the mtiet IprwsrfS 
amoB«it ,4he ^iehadis.” And it mey tli^ 
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dyntbstic aznbitions will weaken the eolidarity of the 
Arab League. This is the position as it has develioped 
up to now. The future is on the lap of the Lord 
of Hosts. 

As anticipated, British ceremonial withdrawal 
from Palestine on May 15 has been followed by the 
birth of Israel and an all-out Arab attack on the 
new-born State. The withdrawal has relieved Britain 
of the ignominy of playing a double game. She 
now openly joined the Arabs. The “Nation Associates” 
have submitted a Memorandum to the General 
Assembly of the United Nations on April 30, which 
covers the British record in Palestine since November 
29, 1947. The Memorandum has been published by 
the Nation, the leading American liberal weekly. 
Discussions at the U. N. over Palestine are taking 
palce in an atmosphere of violence to which Britain 
is alleged to be a party. An examination of tlic facts 
contained in the Memorandum show’s that the pret?cnt 
violence results from : 

(a) British Sabotage of Partition : This British 
sabotage was deliberately undertaken in order to 
ensure British base rights in Palestine in perpetuity, 
as well as to safeguard British oil trade and military 
interests in the Middle East. 

(b) Britain's alliance with Arab League. To 
achieve these ends, the British have embarked on an 
alliance with the Arab League composed of the 
Governments of Egypt, Syria, Lebanon, Saudi Arabia, 
Iraq, Transjordan and Yemen. The Arab League, and 
not the Arab Higher Committee, oontrols the military 
and political developments among the Arabs of 
Palestine. Representatives of the British Government 
were present at the meetings of the Arab League 
where the revolt was planned and organised and are 
in continuous connection with it. Within a month 
after the November 29th resolution, the Arabs were 
encouraged to believe, partition would be substituted 
by a Federal State, and arms shipments continued to 
the Arab States despite their known use for Palestine 
warfare^ On April 28, Foreign Minister Bevin was 
stiU refusing to halt themi. 

Moreover, the Memorandum claims that facts will 
show that : 

The British have allowed 10,000 foreign invaderg, 
to eater Palestine, offering the feeble excuse that the 
British armed forces, consisting at the outset, of over 
80,009 men, could not adequately protect the* bolder. 

Although sinoe December 11, 1947 the British 
have been promisinf to return to Transjordan the 
contingents of the Arab Legion brought to Pi^estine 
for police duty, they have allowed the members of 

force to remain in Palestine and to attadc Jewish 
coicmtMdtto. The only conclusion to be drawn is 
the Arab Legion , constitutes a major part of 
the . coerce ibe Jews into acoepti^ lean than 
panted, by the . XT. K. 
hhi Britiidi Ooiwuno^ spite 
te , teqtteated. m .Wte,: ^ 


the U. N; in fact the British have continued to 
deprecate the situatioD, refused to identify the 
invaders, and have consistently denied that the Arab 
States as such arc involved. 

Through their action they have admitted ^to 
Palestine Arabs of known Nazi allegiance in com- 
mand of the invading forces and have even admitted 
escaped Nazi prisoners of war now to be found in 
command of Arab detachments. 

FiM>mi Secret Britialx Intelligence reports, which 
have betm quoted extensively in the Memorandum, 
it is clear that the Britisli know and have always 
known of every single Arab troop movement in 
Palestine, and that their relations with the Arabs arc 
such that they could ask Arab leaders to request the 
invading forces to remain unobtrusive. 

British sabotage has resulted in turning Jerusalem 
into an armed camp, has permitted the Arabs to 
seize the Old City and to hold as hostages some 2000 
Jews. This great advantage has enabled the Arabs to 
finally occupy the old City by crushing the last 
remnants of the heroic Jewish resistance groups. 

The British have failed to take any action to 
insure that Haifa should remain an open city, even 
though they were fully aware of the desire of local 
Arabs to achieve this end and that the Jews wanted to 
be only safe from attack. 

Their prejudice against the Jews has been clearly 
indicated in their refusal to allow the Jews to arm 
for defence against Arab attack and in their blowing 
up of Jewish defence posts; in their turning over to 
the Arabs? — and to certain death — members of the 
Haganah; in their confiscation of Haganah arms; in 
their treatment of Jewish defence personnel BS 
criminals. The British have connived at the starving 
of the Jewish population of Jerusalem by their failure 
to keep the highways open. They have refused armed 
escorts to the Jews. 

British attitude to the Arab community is how- 
ever entirely different. By British admission, the 
Arab Community haa been armed by the British. 
Arab train robberies, which bave been frequent, have 
been met with shooting over the heads of tbe robbers. 
Arab desertions from the police, for the purpose of 
joining the attackers, mcoompanied by the stealing of 
ams, have never been prevented, and Arab violators 
of the peace go unpunished. 

To this record can be added the detailed facts 
concerning the fashion in which the British have 
destroyed Central authority, and pnder the guise of 
establishing greater local authority turned over in the 
largest part to the Arabs the various services of the 
Palestine government created and maintained chiefly 
by taxation of the Jewish community. Simultaneously 
assets have been dissipated and vital communications 
disposed of to fm^ign agencies. The effect of this has 
been to seal the Jewish Community in a limited aiea, 
cut eff its aqcesi te the outride world by land and sea, 
mi mmmi it bjr Asahe in enter to mate aueh n 
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state of seige as would cause the Jews to send up a 
white flag. 

By arrangement with the Arab League, if parti- 
tion is shelved through any one of several achemes 
to assure Arab dominance in Palestine, the British 
are to receive base rights in Haifa, the Negev and 
Galilee. But the British are not depending on Arab 
px^miscs alone. They have already taken the neces- 
sary steps to assure their permanent rights in Palestine 
to air bases and land and sea communications. To be 
able to cariy out this programme, Britain had 
required a free hand, that is why it has kept the 
United Nations Commission out of Palestine and 
refused its co-operation. The facts contained in the 
Memorandum come for the most part from the con- 
fidential reports of Britisli Intelligence Service. 

Briiain Behind the Arab 

The Memorandum explains the intention 
British policy in Pale^stine. On December 29, 1947, 
exactly one month after the United Nations* decision 
on partition with economic union, the Lebanese envoy 
in London, reporting to the Foreign Minister of 
Lebanon on a meeting between himself and Foreign 
Secretary Ernest Bevin, quoted Mr. Bevin as having 
made the following statement : *‘Now that the question 
has reached this stage, we are determined to withdraw 
from Palestine so that Arabs and Jews shall remain 
alone to face each other and the hard facts." On 
February 11, 1948 the U. S. Minister at Beirut, Mr. 
Lowell C. Pinkerton, informed the U. S. Department 
of the plans being discussed in Lebanon for substitut- 
ing the partition plan with a new scheme either iu 
the form of a Federal State or in the form of a 
Jewish State within a Greater Palestine. In his com- 
munication Mr. Pinkerton wrote : 

“Many Lebanese feel that they have already 
sliown an earnest of thin intention to prevent 
partition at all cost-s and that Jews now doubt 
their own ability to defend the t^itory allotted 
to them by the partition plan. 

“Two proposals, at least, have been discussed, 
either of which might be acceptable to a sizeable 
number of the Arabs. If adopted, the first might 
only be prelude to the second : 

“1. Revival of the clcvonth hour Arab com- 
promise suggestion at Lake Success— cantonioation 
of a Federal State. 

“2. An autonomous Jewish State within a 
Greater Palestine, under King Abdullah, which 
would have all its own mact^int'iy of government. 
It has e\cn been . suggested t\ki such a State might 
take all of the Jews now in displacement camps 
in Europe, since the question of a majority would 
not ariJje. This proposal would certainly meet 
wide-spread opposition in Syria, Saudi Arabia 
anni possibly Egypt." 

' iThe Federal Plan having failed to take miy 
e6lteret«i shape, invasion of Palestine by Ab^lidi 
upon. The British had previous knowledge 
Ojtv #10 Abdullah plan to occupy Palestine. Qxt Aiacil 
the Security Council had adopted » 


resolution calling for .truce between the Arab Higher 
Committee and the Jewish Agency, and upon the 
neighbouring States to refrain from activity which 
w'ould upset the truce, King Abdullah of Transjordan 
let it be known that he would send the Arab Legiou 
into Palestine to defend the Arabs allegedly against 
the Jews. On January 31, tlie Nation had reported 
a plan whereby King Abdullah would be permitted 
to overrun Palestine in exchange for giving up his 
ambition to establish the Greater Syria Federation 
through tlie annexation of Syria and Lebanon. 

Britisli representatives were present in the meet- 
ing when the Arab League projected a revolt of Arabs 
from within in order to facilitate Arab attack from 
outside. The decision to launch the revolt w’as made 
at a meeting of the Council of the Arab League iu 
Sofar, Lebanon. This meetipg was attended not only 
by the heads of the Arab Governments constituting 
the League, the Mufti and Fawzi Kawkji, later of the 
Arab Liberation Army in Palestine, but by Brigadier 
P. A. Clayton, the British representative in Egypt, 
and a number of his associates from Cairo, and 
Jerusalem. It was at this meeting that the forma- 
tion of a so-called volunteer force for the liberation 
of Palestine was dcrcided upon, as against the use of 
regular troops of the Arab Governments. The decisiicm 
to substitute so-called volunteer forces for the 
regular armies was adopted under the influence of 
Brigadier Clayton and his associates. 

The British know every detail of the Arab 
invasion plan. They are fully aware of every incur- 
sion of the invaders and their exact deployment. This 
is indicated in the reports of British Military 
Intelligence in Palestine and the Middle East. A 
few typical excerpts from, these reports, included in 
the Memorandum, indicate that as early as last 
January British Military Intelligence, and therefore the 
Palestine administrations, the British Colonial Office 
and the British Foreign Office were fully aware of the 
facts. On March 19, British Intelligence put out e 
document on the Arab Liberation Army detailing its 
location in every area of Palestine, its numbers and its 
commands. The document has been included in the 
Mcmorpndumi. 

The British knew that German officers and Jug(^ 
Slav Moslems had joined the Arab Army. On Ja&uety 
19, C. T. Evans, the District Commissioner to' tto 
Galilee District, wrote to the Chief Secretary of 
Palestine, Sir Henry Guerney, that the traiiung of 
the Arab Liberation Army is by European volunteers 
and that in fact one of the incursions was led by o 
German Officer. Mr. Evans wrote, *‘lt is reported 
that European volunteers are being brought to Syria 
and the Lebanon as instructors, and of the 
parties who have crossed the fnontier is ste^d to 
have been led by a Gemum Officer." On, March/ It, 
the Fortnightly Newsletter No. 6S» sMUsd hjt' 4^ 
Bf. Q, Britieh IVoopa in Palestiik^ ' 'Ae 

m Meriitie of' 
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ot tke Arab Iteration Army, including 
German Officers and Yugoslav Moslems. *ITie report 
says : 

An observer of the Arab scene in Palestine 
has given an appreciation of tho non-Arab volunteers 
who have been working with Arabs in Palestine owing 
their allegiance to the Mufti. Firstly, there are the 
Yugoslav Moslems, estimated less than a dozen iu 
number who are attached to Abdul Qadir A1 Hussein! 
in the Jerusalem area. They have had experience in 
warfare and have expert knowledge of underground 
activities. Their number is almost certain to be 
increased later. Then there are three or four German 
■officers attached to Sheikh Hassuin Salameh in areas 
round Jaffa and Sydda. One popular rumour has it 
that they are survivors of the Germans who para- 
chuted down during tlie last war in the Jericho region 
to contact Salameh, with whom they have kept in 
touch ever since. 


th6 House of Commons, "Up to the date of the relin- 
quishment of the Mandate the Palestine Government 
remains responsible for the security of Jerusalem and 
its Holy places.*’ But not even the special positzan of 
Jerusalem has deterred the British from sacrificing it. 
to its own plans for an Arab alliance. Under the guise 
of a 'spurious neutrality it lu^ide possible a series of 
events initiated by the Arabs which have splattered 
the sanctity of the Holy City with blood. These events 
have been narrated in the Memorandum. Though the 
Mufti’s Organisation, the Arab Higher Committee, 
with its Head Quarters in Jerusalomi was directing 
its whole operation, not one of its leader^* had been 
arrested. On the contrary, the British refused P^'r- 
mission to the Jewish population to organise their 
own defence. They had blown up the Jewish defence 
posts. They had advised the Jews to evacuate the 
oommerciul section of Jerusalem. The British autho- 
rities connived at the starving of the Jewish 


The reason why the Arab Legion cannot move 
without British signals is not also far to seek. The first 
partition of Palestine took place in 1922 when the 
British separated Tranojordan frottni it. In January, 1946, 
Great Britain, without the consent of the United 
Nations, announced the independence of Transjordan 
which, since 1922, 'had been governed under the 
Palestine mandate. On March 22, 1946, the British 
Government announced the conclusion of a Treaty of 
Alliance with Transjordan, which recognised Trans- 
jiordan as an independent kingdom, and the Emir 
Abdullah as its sovereign. In an annex to the Treaty, 
provision was made for British bases in Transjordan 
and the training of the armed forces of that country 
by British militaiy personnel. On Maroh 15, 1948, a new 
Treaty of Alliance was signed between Transjordan 
and Great Britain under which Britain undertook to 
continue its annual grant for the maint^ance of 
Transjordan’s armed forces. Brigadier John Bagot 
Glubb, Commander of the Transjordan Arab Legion, 
retains his post under King Abdullah. The British are 
responsible as well for equipping the Legion, and sup- 
ply, in addition to Brigadier Glubb, more than 40 
BritUh senior officers. Under the March Treaty, the 


population of Jerusalem. They had failed to protect 
the highways and I'cfusod to allow armed esoc^rU and 
arming of the Jews for self-protection. 

In contrast with the attitude of the British 
towards the Arabs and the Arab incursionists is the 
stringent measures undcTtaken to prevent the Jews 
from getting arms. A series of comimunicatio&s 
between the Superintendent of Police, Haifa, and the 
Inspector General of Police, Criminal Investigation 
Department, have been included in the Memorandum. 
The communications are illuminating. This corres- 
pondence indicates that the British were attempting 
to prevent any possibility of the Jews receiving anins 
at a time when no obstacles were being placed in the 
way of armed Arab incursions and attacks on Jewish 
Palestine. The following letter is typical ; 

To S. P., Haifa, 

Your attention is invited to the Defence 
(Emergency) Regulalion» published in Palestine 
Gazette IW Supplement No. 2 providing powers 
for the Port Authority to control .ships in the 
^ territorial wa^rs of Palestine. The purpose of these 
Hegularions is to deal with the possibilitieB ot 
arms smuggling to Tel-Aviv Port where there are 
only Jewish Customs Staff. There is reason to 


British receive the right to maintain unite of the 
&. A. P. in Traxwjordiui, Britain finances the main- 
tenance and development of air-fields, ports, roads and 
other lines of eommunicationfl. The British undertake 
to train Transjordan forces in the United Kingdom or 
in any British oolony. In^ Transjordan, joint training 
operations are to maintained with the BritiA 
providing training personnel. The British undertake to 
provide arms, ammunition, equipment, aircraft and 
^her war materials ; all Transjordan war materials to 
iMS'^darditimd with that of tho British. The British 
receive port ri^ts* 1^0 oariy out the military alliance 
t has been set up. 

even in regard to the 


believe that the importation of arias and explosives 
through Tel-Aviv Port will be attempted '*troin» 
U. S. and Yugoslav# ports. It will therefore be 
desirable that ships frouiL these ports should be 
required lo discharge ail cargo at Haifa only. U 
no approach has yet been made on the subject I 
feel that you should see the General Manager PaL 
Rly., and perhaps the Port Manager to consider 
what steps will be necessary to implement the 
new legislation. 

(Sd.) Fforde, 

A.I.Q., CJJ> 

It should be remembered that Haifa is an Arab 
port.. The British apparently have no objection to the 
discharge of the arms cargo at that port When the 
U. K. was asked to identify Arab personnel who have 
invaded Palestine and to say whether the incuisicms 
were privately orgaiiised or supported W 
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e&oouragdd by GovBtlu&etLiB outaid6 PalesUne, tha Pour i^>ecific iu *Kia coiui6Ctio& aro mado bp 

U, K/a answer was an attempted exoneration of the the Commission in its reports submitted both to the 
Arabs. In fact the British were finding praise for the Security Council and to the General Assembly. Aa 
Arab invaders as a stabilising element. one of the means of creating a deficit, the Biitsdi 

Having been convinced that their withdrawal paid out £300,000 recently to the Supreme 
from Palestine was a certainty, the British took great Council, knowing fuU well that the treaeuiy of this 
care to effect a dissipation pf Palestine’s assets and Organisation represents the war chest of the Mufti, 
to see that whatever was left did not fall in Jewish In February 1948, a Special law, to amend the 
hands. On Becember 11, 1947 Arthur Creech Jones Municipal Corporation Ordinance 1937, was enacted, 
told the House of Commons, “We certainly did not As a result of this special legislation the three regions 
wish to leave Palestine in disorder after the tremend- heavily populated by Jews have been placed under 
ous and costly contributidH Britain ha^ made in Jewish control. All the remaining regions have been 
developing Palestine and discharging our responsibili- left to the Arabs. Tiie exceptions are Jerusalem, 
ties under the Mandate. I can assure the House that Haifa, the Valley of likdraelon and Eastern Galilee, 
we shall wind up our affairs in Palestine in a fair Ceded to the Arabs were such important installations 
and reasonable manner, and I hope with little suspi- as the water plants at. Ras-cl-Ain and Safad. In 
cion and ill feeling about the arrangemets we make.” addition, the Arabs have received most of the 
This was a promise which had been honoured only in Government services including Health, Education, 
the breach. The refusal of Britain to permit the Social Welfare, Agriculture and Broadcasting Depart- 
Palestine Commission to reach the country until May ments-HScrviccs which are paid for by the taxes 
1, two weeks before the scheduled termination of imposed on the population to which the Arabs, 
the Mandate, was predicated on the intention, as the constituting two-thirds of the population of Palestine, 
facts substantiate, to dismember the Palestine ad- contribute 26 per cent, and the Jews 74 per cent. In 
ministration so as to have little or nothing to turn dividing the assets of the country the Britisli allocated 
over to the Palestine Commission, and to take such for themselves the Haifa enclave with all its services 
action as would safeguard British interests after the and installations. 

end of the Mandate. In April 1948, the month While liquidating the mandate, the British have 
previous to the termination of the Mandate, virtually concentrated on safeguarding in perpetuity the British 
all departments in tlic Palestine Government had hold in Palestine in key areas, including Haifa sx^d 
ceased to function. The eacceptions were those like the Kegev, in order to insure uninten-upted lines of 
the Palestine Broadcasting Service, the Attorney communication by air, sea and land. Early in 1948, the 
Generars Office, and Chief Secretariat, which served Hejaz Railway linking Palesiline, Transjordan and 
the British priimarily. Topical examples of the collaps- Syria was transferred by the Palestine Government to 
ing public services were the railways and the postal the Govornment of Transjordan. The explanation 
department. This did not come as a sudden develop- given was that actually the British Government 
ment. The Chief Secretary had received a number was the Mandatory Power, initially for Transjordan 

of warnings concerning such an eventuality as early as well as Palestine and therefore was trustee for 

as December 17, 1947 from the manager of the Transjordan. On April 1, 1948, the El Kantara-Rafa 

railways. Britain was willing to allow this breakdown Railway line was tmmed over to the Egyptian Btate 
on the assumption that Jewish need for supplies Railways by the Palestine Government. The Egyptian 
would force the Jews to keep roads open for them- p Railways system is partially controlled by Brititfv 
selves as well as the British. If the Jews failed, they capital. Moreover, the El Kantara-Rafa Line 
could starve and for military purposes the BritiA with Rafa in the Southern Negev which has now 

oould make other arrangements. As early as April 1, been transformed into a military base by the British, 

six weeks before the termination of the Mandate, the By thus disposing of the El Kantara-Rafa Railway 
Land Settlement Department closed down its offices, and the Hejaz Railway, the British Government has 
This was done after the head of the Department, a attempted to seal off Jewish Palestine from aoocss 
Briton, sold out lands in the State domain to private to tlie outside world. In disposing of the El Kantara- 
persons, mostly Arabs. Parcels of land in the Haifa Rafa Line to the Egyptian Railways, the Britirfi have 
Harbour Estate were sold by him. All plans and assured themselves a coiitinuous railway connection 
documents relating to irrigation projects in Palestine from the pert of Haifa to Egypt where their sokNPi 
Were shipped by him to the U. K. Water installations are still stationed. They have also assured a railway 
were handed over to the Arab town and village link between their new militaiy encamiunent at Rafa 
councils. Having closed his offices he secured release and their military encampment in jjCgypt At the 
from his post and has now been named by the Iraqi by placing this railway link in the hanfig of . 

Government as its irrigation expert. The disruption of the Arabs, they have placed the railway aeoe« of the 
postal services has ensued as a result of instxtteUoas Jews to the outside world at the merqy of the Aw^ 
create a vacuum. The Palestine Commisrion hoe 'I^e effect of the transactions is to assure Rritish isil 
charged the British Government with dehi^tsly ^nnections from Haifa to Tnuoriordan and uniTrtiirr- 
induciog a <Mat iiibeve a surplus eadsted thus Tupted military links between the a^lfitigy hi 

tmHH iPia to i tamoM and owiowto Saifa and the Britidi nsUitary base k 

r-.v-' r'- 
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which dontinuec to ezijrt; under the , new British Mili- 
tary Treaty with lYahcjordan. A main military base 
has been established by the British at Rafa at the 
southern border of Palestine. 

Tripura State and East Bengal Hindus 

Almost submerged \inder the avalanche of Hindus 
and Sikhs driven out of West Punjab^ N?W. Frontier 
Province, Sind, Beluchistan and the State of Bhawal- 
pur, the Central Government of the Indian Union liad 
no time to apply their mind, their collective mind, to 
the problem created by the exodus of East Bengal 
Hindus from their ancestral homes. Their agent, the 
(iovernment of West Bengal, have been generally 
indifferent to the various issues implicit in this vast 
movement of population, lacking as they did the 
imagination to understand their various factors. In this 
matter, the Ministry under Dr. Prafulla Chandra Ghosh 
had been notoriously insensitive. This has generated a 
bitterness, wide and deep, that will in the not distant 
future exact its price. For, it will take time to erase the 
idea that but for the votes of the Hindu luernbcrs fi*om 
East Bengal of the Legislative Assembly of undivided! 
Bengal, the chances of a West Bengal Province taking 
shape as part of the Indian Union were somewhat 
remote. 

The East Bengal Hindu must, therefore, feud for 
himself. Ho must not depend on others to find him 
safety and salvation. The strength that had enabled 
him to live and work through the terrorism of tlu* 
British regime during the last 42 years and more, the 
spirit of adventure that had enabled him to establisli 
himself in dignity in every sphere of modern India’s 
life cannot be a lost virtue to him. He may not rest 
on his oars like many others in India. Fate has decreed 
that lie has to take up the burden and the song of a 
strenuous life in tune with his past, to create and build 
anew ‘avenues of usefulness for himself and for ibe 
country whose stoiied life he has inherited. This no- 
body can take away from him. For, during the last 
hundred years he has helped to build up the traditions 
of better life by which the Indian of today swears by 
and takes pride in. This is the inspiration that will 
uphold him in the immediate future as it did in tlic 
past. And it may be that in Uic inscrutable dispensiition 
of providence the dangers and difficulties that encompa^ 
him today will open a new path before him for self- 
fulfilment, for the assertion of his right to live in 
dignity and assurance. The clouds of today will flout 
away in the sunshine of hk faith in himself and in the 
destby of his people. In this faith he has to abmir 
and work. 

And we are glad to come upon this spirit infusing 
the Memorandum^bmitted to Shri Kshitish C^andru 
Neogy^ Minister in Charge of Relief and BehabUitation 
at the Centre, on behalf of the Tripura State Congress 
RelM and ^habiUthtion Committee. The royal ’family 
of hBi dniriSi the last hundred years been in 

liKmA with Ttlm movements in Bdngal:. The 


letters of Rabindranath Tagore published in the 
Prabantxnd Visva-Bkarati monthly to members of this 
family have borne testimony to their sensitiveness to 
ihfluenecH emanating from Bengal. Ten years ago w’heu 
Muslim hooliganism devastated the Raipura area 
the Narayanganj Subdivisioii of Dacca, during the 
period of Janab Fazliil Huq’s Ministry, when the 
jireaent Premier of East Beng»l w^us in charge of Law 
and Order in the Province, the then Raja of Tripura 
had nobly re.^onded to the cry of the distress of tho^ 
Hindus affected by the depredations, affording t! cm 
asylum and shelter in his State. This kingly act has 
built up a tradition which the present Maharani, the 
Regent of the State on behalf of the minor king, should 
be following with prescience of the possibilities of the 
future. It is in this assurance that the Memorandum 
was drawn up giving details of the planning of the 
State's resources so that a million and half of East 
Bengal Hindus may build up a more assured life for 
themselves and a better life for the State. 

Already there are a lakh and twenty thousand of 
them in the State, wme of whom had been there since 
October, 1M6, when fanaticism and greed, whipped up 
by the Muslim League had disniptcnl Hindu life in 
Noakhali and Tipperah. From that time, the more far- 
.sighted amongst them had decided to start a new life 
in the State. And the Memorandum is a blue-print of 
what is possible and desirable under the circumstance'^. 
Of the State's 4116 square miles only about 16 per cent, 
about 635-7 square miles, arc under “settlement,'’ the 
“reserved forests'* cover 1160*3 square miles, producing 
limber, bamboo and thatching grass ; under tea are 
about 18 square miles. Thus only about 43 per cent of 
the total area of the State is “productive and reve.nue- 
yielding.'' Not even the whole area under “Bettlcmenl” 
Is under cultivation. It has been found that the soil 
of Tripura is very fertile, I he 16 per cent of asse.'-sf'd 
land yielding an annual paddy ci'op of 65,00,000 maunds, 
about three times the food requirements of the State 
whose population of 6,35,77 occupy only about 125 per 
square mile. The net area sown at present is only 
about 15 per rent of the total area ; it can be imme- 
diately raised to another 25 per cent. And if this 40 
per cent arc connected by good roads with other arciiv 
in the Stale, prosperity unimagined today can b(^ 
reached, and the pionejers who work this transformation 
will be justifying I heir capacily for organization and 
their eilizen^^hii) of the State. The Memorandum indi- 
cated I he other possibilities of industrial developmeJit; 
the “Tipperah cotton is good enough" for ordinary 
cloth, and cotton mills and kfmdi production point to 
a new source of income to the people, both indigenous 
and those who- have been flocking into the State; fish 
culture can be organized on a larger .scale in Riidhynli, 
Ompichhera, Baluchhera, and the adjoining marshy 
lands of the valleys of the G^iomti, Khowai, Mnnon. 
Dholai and Deo rivers ; sugar and oil production cau 
be extended, and the State, rich in kaolin, can be the 
centre of a pottery industry. The Adihasis given b) 
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*‘Jhum** cultivation have to be organised into habits of 
plough cultivation ; their custom of ^'collective fami- 
ing*' can be transformed into co-operative agriculture, 
raising their standard of life and adding to the revenues 
of the State. 

These arc the possibilities indicated in the Memo- 
randum. The State of Tripura lies cut off fromi the 
Indian Union by East Bengal. It represents a problem 
in defence of the integrity of the Union. The Central 
Go\ ernment can transform it into a bastion of its 
eastern marches, into a rampart standing guard -f^ver 
regions that have remained unknown to us. The East 
Bengal Hindu can help in this transformation. He is 
prepared to share in shouldering this responsibility. 
He fought the challenge* of British iinijerialism. Today 
a new prospect of a bitterer fight is ahead of him. He 
cannot avoid meeting it half-way ; the traditions of the 
immediate pasrt, built oji courage and enterprisi* will 
enable him to create a new Bengal in the Indian Union’s 
casi.orn frontier. This is the hope that sustains those 
who have played their part and look to the younger 
generation to fulfil the rich promise of the past. 

Territorial Force in West Bengal 

We have soon reports about the West Bengal 
Government taking in hand the raising and training 
of “ae\eral units of Junior and Senior Division Cadets 
under the National Cadet Corps Scheme” of the 
Indian Union. We have heard of the training at 
Knnehrapara of village defenders of the eastern 
frontier of West B(*ngal. We arc sure that much of 
value is being attemptt'd to be done by these arrange- 
ments, But we witness a Jack of enthusiasm in the 
general i)ubli(j who have not been roused to the 
necessity of mlaking a supreme effort to get over the 
handicap created by British x)olicy in keeping Bengal 
ns a “non-inartiar’ art'a in India’s scheme of defence. 
A Government and a Ministry in Bengal fully cou- 
scioiLS of their special responsibility in the matter 
would have been more enthusiastic in making leeway 
in this matter. And it with some concern that we 
noticed the indifference of Shri Rajagopalachari and 
of the Ghose Ministry to this matter. The present 
Ministiy under Dr. Bidhan Chandra Roy have been 
more active ; but none amougst its members has the 
tradition in public life that would insg)ire him to 
throw himself heart and soul to ^he task of "militaris- 
ing” his own people. The organizers of ■ "revolutionary 
patriotism,” of “terrorism” if you must have it so, 
who could have done ^\onders in this line of activity 
are hardly to be found in the picture ; their lack of 
aptitude in “power politics” appears to be standing 
in the way of their playing a significant part iu 
shaping a nt'w m.‘Juhood in their province. Regrettable 
as this development is, wc think, there is yet time to 
make up for the neglect of the last nine months. We 
are emboldened to entertain this hope by the news 
sent out of Calcutta to the outside on May 94 
last 


West Bengal will have her own infantiy* 
armoured car regiment, heavy anti-aironuft, mo 
field artillery regiment as also other techmeal 
territorial units. In addition, the railways 
authorities and the Posts and Telegrai>hB Depart- 
ment will have their own technical units. 

This was decided at a conference held today 
at the West Bengal Becretariat in pursuance of the 
Government of India’s decision to reorganise 
Indian Territorial Forces. 

The conference was attended by the Premier, 
the Home Minister, the Sub-Area Commander and 
prominent military officers. 

The training of these civilian units, which will 
begin next winter, will extend from two to three 
months. Subsequently they will have to undergo 
one month’s refresher training every year. — AJ\l. 
Tills cryptic announcement leaves the impression 
in Umj mind that the "new dei)arUire” is moving only 
in the official groove. It is a pity that popular 
enthusiasm is not being harnessed to it. 

New Regime in South Africa 

The defeat ef Ficld-Marehal Jan Stunts in the 
election, with the result of Dr. Malan stepping into 
his shoes as Prime Minister of the Union of South 
Africa, throws the Indians resident there from the 
frying pan into tlie fii*e. We have our dijubts whetjier 
the elder statesman of the British Empire was kindlier 
than his succe.ssor-to-bc*. The former was bound by the 
words in the Charter of the Transvaal Church that “in 
Church and State there cannot be any equality between 
white and non-white.” Since those words were written 
about 76 years ago, white-humanity hua fought two 
World Wars in the name of democracy and equality, 
in the name of the brotherhood of man. But its heart 
has been denying what the lips uttered. The latest 
exhibition of such colour couccit comes from the 
Land of the Free, the United States of America. From 
Columbia (South Carolina) a news ilcuii, dated May 
12, flashed it for all the world to take heed of and 
profit by. Delegates of six Southern States to the 
General Council of the Methodist Church adopted 
the following resolution, comment on which is need- 
less : 

We arc ever mindful of our obligations to ftU 
races of people, and in particular to the Negro race 
for its spiritual betterment and for our leadership 
of these people towards Christ within their own race 
structure. 

The Almighty God saw fit, in His infinite 
wisdom, to segregate thr* races in the bemnning, 
and we earnestly believe that the Will of wd will 
be best served by continuation of the total segra- 
l^iion of the black and white races. 

Indonesian Imbroglio 

During 1047 Indonesia was prominent in the 
world’s news, her fight against Dutch itniperialism 
drawing to her Asia’s sympathy. But since the United 
Nations Organization’s "Good Offices ^ommittee" came 
to the islands, being sent thereto to meffiate between 
the Republic Government of Indonena and the Dutch 
Government and to arrange for a "cease fire" ^der 
between these two, there has ensured a stelemide 
which the "Good Offices Cemmittee’* has Mt .been 
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able to remove. The negotiatiooa initiated by thie 
body appears to have reached an impasse due to 
the peculiar ideas of the Dutch. The Mardcka, 
organ of the Indonesian Information Service, New 
Delhi, published in its May 5 issue the differences 
that preclude an agreement. The Dutch are reported 
to have demanded that “the plebiscite should be held 
not only in the Dutch-occupied Republican territory 
but also in tlie territory entirely controlled by thr 
Republic”; the reason for this demand appears to bo 
that “the Dutch Government have recognised de Jacto 
only the Republic Government, not its territory.” 
This paradox still holds the ground. The 15th 
May issue of the paper says that U. S. A. moinbor, 
Mr. Coert Dubois, is said to be supporting the Dutch 
stand-point; his proposal considers “the Rc'publican 
Government as a political organ only without any 
definite territory.” I^is move in effect would “split up 
Java, Madura and Sumatra into seven or eight 
States”, it would effect the “abolition of th(‘ Republic 
of Indonesia.” We know that the Dutch empire is a 
satellite to British and U. S. A. Big Business. Tlic' 
former is weak today, and the latter has stepped into 
its shoes. We have been hearing of late of thi' 
“leadership” of the United States in the modern 
world, of the 20th centuiy^ being American in a special 
•sense. If the Indonesian negotiations be a sample of 
this “leadership,” then God help the modern world ! 

Japan's Future 

Though an Indian citizen has had llic piivilcg*' 
of captaining the Commission that suiierxized the 
elections in the U. S. A. Zone of Koi’ea, we cannot 
say that we in India are fully cognisant of th(' 
many developments in the Far East that sooner or later 
will touch our country and influence its policies. In 
this matter, Japan lying so low and silent today, 
may be expected to make herself felt as soon as the 
American occupying forces are being progi-essivel.v 
removed from her shores. At present General Mac- 
Arthur appears to be having his own way; adminis- 
tmtive circles of his own homeland trying to oversee 
his activities and their consequences by sending 
special missions to Japan. One such, a joint Govern- 
mental and Industrial Mission, headed by Army 
Under-Secretary William Draper (Junior), formed 
certain appreciations of the situation which have been 
summarised for ^ the world as below : 


1. Japan has been completely de-militarize( 
and has mode great progre.^ toward repreaentativt 
government. It is not handicapped by separah 

•occimatj^ soiiw, as ^re Germany and Korea, 

. Almujjfh food and coal production has beei 
Tinng, induatn^ output is only 40 per cent of tha 
15 yeare ago, V&eertainty over which plants will bt 
J? wawaatiotis has retiwded recoustme 

harness pfaints should remove4 
Adnaufy Group Ipuud this excess “not great.’ 

,grovn to 200 milUoi 
W ^ Inciease six or sevei 
itMidirde an< 


4. The United States, in its own interest, 
shouRi assist in Japan’s industrial recovery. Japan’s 
industrial products are needed throughout the Far 

• East, which also needs Japan as a market for 
potential surpluses of raw materials. Japanese 
imports should be shifted gradually from dollar 
traders to sterling traders and the Far Eastern 
areas. : 

5. Reduction of the Japanese merchant fleet 

to 20 per cent of the pre-war tonnage is a scriou'' 
factor in the foreign trade deficit 

6. Drastic domestic economic and fiscal reform** 
involving great sacrifices will be required of the 
Japanese themselves. But the U. S. Government 
in the national interest s^hoiild support a reason- 
able recovery program for Japan. 

From this summary it appears that the Japanese 
are having a better deal than their “Axis” partners 
in Europe, the Germans. It remains yot to see how 
they react to this considerate treatment. 

Germany's Recovery 

The war-time camaraderie of the victorious power-’ 
lies shattered today. And tliis is one of the reasons why 
defeated Germany cannot recover from her fall. Th<’ 
Big Four — the United States, the Soviet Union, Britain 
and France — ^have each a plan of their own by which 
Germany can be pulled out of economic doldnims. All 
of them agree that she should consent to remain 
weak ; all of them expect her to pay reparations. But 
as they cannot agree with regard to the means to this 
end, there is the loud controversy. The WorJdover Fn s< 
of U.B.A. has brought out an instance how even the 
“democratic” powers who are supposed to be acting in 
concert against the Soviet Union have been playing 
havoc with German economy. The Soviet Union has 
been following her own plan behind the “iron curtain.’’ 
But the Western powers have been pulling in different 
ways. The Rhine is the moat important river in Western 
Europe serving Holland, Belgium, Germany, France and 
Switzerland ; it is the principal means of tran8i)ort of 
the ooal of Rurh out into the world outside. But Allied 
jealousy or sliort>-Bightcdness have been “blocking the 
rational use” of the river. Belgian and Dutch ports have 
been cut off from their natural hinter-land. TVaffic goes 
by rail thnmgh Bremen for the U.S.A. zone ; for the 
British zone through Emden and Hamburg. German 
Rhine shipping is denied access to Belgian and Dutch 
teiTitory ; as a result?, the occupying authorities, 
belonging to these two countries, have to use non- 
German chipping and pay all expenses in foreign 
currency. This sample of administration high-lights the 
contradictory policies of the Western powers. And it is 
no ^•ondcr tlmt they should be fighting with so little 
success against the single-pointed Soviet strategy. "Hie 
Marshal Plan, heralded with so much hope will, we 
hope, be able to put at end to these confused methods 
of the Western Powers, and enable the German people 
to know where they stand. At present they appear to 
be waiting on events, watching with intent attention 
the wrangliQgs of her victors, and thinking of exploit- 
ing their diSerences. For, in the ultimate result the 
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German people, eight crores strong with traditions of 
discipline and scientific equipment, will decide whether 
“democracy” or ‘‘coaiimunism” will win the day in 
Europe. 

Qaid-e-Azam as a Historian 

The Indi.Mii public did not know that the Muslim 
League's Qiiid-e-Azam was a researcher into history. 
But wp livt' to learn ; the Pakistani leader appears to 
liai'e undergone a sca-ehange by his elevation to Ihe 
headship of a new State cut out of India ; he has 
developed unsuspected qualities as a historian. Tliis 
new quality in him was displayed on the t.fcasion -of 
the visit of a Tr.nnian Press Delegation to Karachi. To 
the admiring niembera of this Delegation, the Qaid-e- 
Azam is reported to have thus unburdened himself, 
according to the editor of the influential Persian 
paper— KmAon. 

A new State of 6,00,00,000 has come into being 
in India. This nation of Persian race and religion, 
was plucked from the motherland from the 
foreigners’ hand. Tt i.s time for us lo come together. 

The historians of the Aligarh and the Osmania 
Universities should be able to throw light on this 
conundrum. Tliey lire bound in loyalty to extricate 
tlioir Qnid-e-Azam from this depth of ignorance. The 
dictum has been isMiod from Karachi, and it is up to 
Pakistani historians to sustain with arguments. Prof. 
Habib of Aligarh is no good in this resea irh business ; 
he hn.s shown himself to be more a Kufr than a Mus- 
lim. About Iran and Pakistan coming together, a 
difficulty may be created by Afghanistan which doe« 
not hai>pen to claim descent from “Persian race.” 

'\St(Ue of the Union ^ Message 

On ihe 7f!i of Janiiar> eyery year, the President of 
the United Stales delivers a message, tjo the Congress — 
the Senate and the House of Representatives — ^putting be- 
fore them a picture of the '‘State of the Union” as it is 
affected by world developments and as it affects world 
developments. This year at the session of the 80th Con- 
gress of the IJ.S.A., Mr. Truman told hi.s people: ‘'We 
can go forward with confidence that we are following 
sound policies**, he indicaited the “goals” that his people 
have been striving rn reach — "one of which is world peace 
hasrd upKin tin* principhrs of freedom and justice, and the 
equality of all nations.” Ahoul tlomestk'. anxieties he 
indicated "inflation”, the rising prices of all commodities, 
as the •‘major problem." The “goal” ai securing lo her 
citizens '‘essential human rights” has ytA to* he reached* 
In view of the present world developments his statement 
carries a special significance and as such we quote frmn 
it. He referred to Negro disabilities, the disabilities 
suffered by uhoiit one-seventh of the 14 crores population 
of the country, when he said: 

Tc»day. however, some of our citizens are still denied 
equal opiHirtunity for education, for jobs and economic 
advancement, and fior the expression of their views at 
the polls. Modt serious of all, some are denied equal 
protection under our laws. Whether discrimination ia 
baaed on meet, or creed, or etder, or land ol origin^ H 


ia utterly contrary to American ideala of democracy. 
TTie next "goal” is to "protect and develop” U.S.A.^a 
"human resources,” by affording them "equal” oppor- 
tunities for development of their fullest personidities, by 
protecting them from "eccinoimic insecarity.” D.aring the 
last fifteen years '‘we have erected a sound framework 
of social security legislation”, many millions "are now pro- 
tccled against the loss of income which can cKume from 
unemployment, old age or the death of the wage-earners.” 
There are “gaps and inconsistencies” in it, it is “only 
half-finished,” the State has thus a duty to do. 

•T^xtend unetnploymeiu compensation, old-age bene- 
fits and survivors* benefits” to many more millions. 

The conservatitm and pr‘>per use of 'the liounty of 
our fields, the wealth of our mines and forests, and the 
energy of our waters” is the third "goal” of the U.S.A. 
people and Administration. More comprehensive know- 
ledge of mineral resources, development of new supplies 
and oollection of stock-piles of scarce materials is one 
part of the duty, conduit ing erosion, building up soil 
fertility, and reclamation of arid lauds is another, the 
third is the erection of multiple-purpose dams on great 
rivers in order “to reclaim lands, prevent floods, to ex- 
tend inland waterways and provide hydro-electric power. 
This public power miisr not be morrcpolized for private 
gain.** All these measures will lead to the fourth '‘goal*’— 
lifting the standard of living for all the people by "shar- 
ing more broadly among our people the goods we i^vroduco.'’ 

The President in hi.s message took pride in what his 
people had been able lo achieve during the past ten year*- 
pointing "the way for the next ten.” 

Today 14 million more people have job.s than in 
1938. 

Our yearly output of goods and services has in- 
creased by two-thirds. 

The average income of our pe*rple, measured in dol- 
lars of equal purchasing power, has increased — after 
taxes—- by more than 50 per cent 

In no other ten years have farmers, businessmen and 
wage-earners made such great gains. 

To maintain and improve upon the ‘'amazing” progress 
already made would require that "agriculture, indus- 
try and labour must move forward together ” 

The fifth “goal” is to achieve "woeW peace” in which 
the U-nited States^ has been called by destiny to give a 
lead. The National Security Act passed by the Congress 
at its last session maintains the country's strength. In 
order to stabilise.it, secure "a balanced national security 
programme”, the Administration has proposed "universal 
training.” But, the United States cannot stand by Uselt 
It is, therefore, "engaged todays in many intevnat^nal 
activities directed toward the creatupi of lasting peace- 
ful. relations between nations.” The "substantial aid” 
given to Greece and Turkey in preserving their "intbgrity 
under foreign pressure*' is having bad "a poss^ul eSeot 
upon other nations in the Middle East and Europe.’* The 
6.8 billion dollars aid to the "Europem RecPyeiy JPIait” 
to be continued for 15 months is motivated hy same 
purpose. ’ 
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It was reported that when India was competing for ft 
seat in the Security Council of the United Nations, 
some countries refused to vote in her favour apprehend- 
ing that the inclusion of India will mean one more vote 
in favour of the Anglo-American Bloc in the Council. 
Again, in high Anglo-American official quarters there 
is an impression that Pandit Nehru b^ngs to the 
group of the Reds, and this certainly does not earn for 
him any favour in their eyes. 

These two sides of the picture are enough to show 
the general cupji^n in the international field regard- 
ing India’s role imlgreign affairs. There are doubts and 
misgivings within pur own country also. Some have 
been eloquent India’s status as the Cultural 

Ambassador of the spiritual East to the material 
Western world ; some have upheld the lofty ideal of 
peace and freedom in the war-torn world, and elimina- 
tion of imperialism as the goal of India. But these 
beautifully-coined phrases only make the confusion 
worse-confounded. 

Two Camps 

The Western world today is divided into two clear 
camps: on the one^ side;, there is the United States of 
Ame^ca trying to increase her sphere of influence and 
check the growth of 'Communist influence, and on the 
other side there is Soviet Russia attempting to 
strengthen her satellites in Eastern Europe and other 
areas ; and a battle of nerves between these two rival 
blocs is already afoot. Britain, in her domestic 
economy irying^to make a practical adjustment of 
private enterprise state control of key industries, 
is closely allied with America in matters of world 
policy. 

Now Bomejpaders of our country have suggested 
tbat^ India shdRd join the Anglo-American bloc 
ihtemational power alignments. g^The core of the 
present world politics, they nay, is the conflict between 
the U.S.Ar, and Russia— between Democracy and 
Dictatofidiip; . , . T^re is no doubt about it. 
But, they contin|M, ideologically U. S. A. stands lor 
freedom, .;Soyiet ' Russia for complete, regimentation. 
And of jpwHcy dEttdia formulates, the necessary 
eleinents are stren^h arwl international alignment. 
Strength ItnpUes nfflitary power sufficient for lier 
^fenoe^^^ the SMdermsation of her arme4 forces 
w rCquiired whiclr involves almost double the 
we inmir under this head at present. 
meuBs greater Industrial- 
Wfoh f in i^possS^e without IT. ft or U help, 

ill 


But admitting the necessity of help from U. K. and 
U. S. A. in building India’s industrial structure, one 
fails to see why that will necessitate India tx> become 
their satellite in the international political set-up. 
We can secure the help of foreign capital and techni- 
cians on equal terms without allowing ihein to have 
any say in the matter of our economic structure. 

British Stuategy 

On the other hand, in view of the developing 
tension among the Big Powers, attempts are being 
made by U. K. authorities to tie the Dominions to the 
British Defence Policy witliin the Commonwealth of 
Nations. As India is still a Dominion, it has been 
pointed out in some quarters that though the sovereign 
rights of the Dominions arc given a legal shape by the 
negative clauses of the Statute of Westminster, they 
derive their substance from the practical co-operation 
of all members of the Commonwealth, under England’s 
leadership, for mutual defence. The Round Table 
writes in a recent issue ; 

’The constitutional right of each Dominion to 
have ite own foreign policy, only reflects the evident 
fact that each has its different interest in European 
affairs and in world affairs to maintain. On the other 
hand, their power to act . . . is bound up with 
their participation in the Defence system of the 
whole Commonwealth. In the event of a third war, 
it is not strategically conceivable that the Dominions 
will play any part except as the associates of United 
Kingdom. The Commonwealth may be a plurality 
in peace; if it is not a strategic unity in the war it 
perishes and each of its components perislies indivi- 
dually But defence policy cannot be dissociated 
from the foreign policy it supports.” 

The recent news of a probable pentagonal military 
alliance between India, Pakistan, Burma, Ceylon and 
Britain is significant in this context. Moreover, ^ the 
recent recruitment of Gurklia troops for British Army 
is another disconcerting fact because this is tantamount 
to the establishment of British extra-tcrritoriality 
which must necessarily detract from our sovereignty to 
that extent. 

It is evident that some of us support this view of 
the status of Dominions. It was also discussed in cer- 
tain quarters that the objective resolution accepted by 
tbe Indian Consembly declaring India as a Sovereign 
Republic did not, from the legal point of view, clash 
with her status as a British Dominion. These discus- 
sions reveal a particular trend of thought among certain 
sections who are willing to see India's destiny still tied 
down to British interests, and in the case of a third 
world war, would like to take the ride of. Uncle 
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Sam to crush Soviet Kussia and to ensure peace and 
democracy. 

India's Stand jf 

Now let us examine the situation. India must 
always take tlie step best suited to her own interests. 
It has been rightly pointed out by Pandit Nehru 
during the Foreign Affairs debate in Dominion Parliar 
ment, that the principle fallowed by all nations, no 
matter whether their politics have got a Red, Piuk or 
true Blue tint, is one of pure self-interest. In carte ^ 
any war, India also will not hesitate to take sides as 
her self-interest dictates. And in the immediate 
future, India would do well Ui keep an independent, 
neutral policy, as emphasised by Pandit Nehru, for her 
own sake. To take an example, the French or Italian 
Cabinet (backed by U. S. dollars) may be suppressing 
the Communist elements in their respective countries, 
for the safety and security of the state or for anything 
else, but it is not the interest of India either to lend 
her support for the French and Italian i>olicy, or side 
with the Communists who may be trying to capture 
the State authority by fomenting labour trouble. That’s 
simply not our concern. 

Reading news and despatches of interested powers 
continuously, we are easily prone to accept their 
analysis of any particular question as our own. India 
in her present status must devote all her energy to 
make herself strong and resourceful which alone can 
ensure lior an honourable place in the c&mity of 
nations, and an all-round effort must be made to in- 
crease the military strength which under modem 
conditions depend on the economic development. 

Formal independence is not enough for creating 
sanctions for a truly independent policy, and in view 
of the increasing rivalry among the Big Powers, it is 
all the more difficult to maintain Such a stand in 
international power alignments, without strong inter- 
nal resources. So the ffist thing, that is required, is 
to make India strong industrially which alone would 
enable her to maintain her independent policy in 
external affairs. 

Maintenance of NEUTnAurr 

Hence the question is not so much Jhe desirability 
of such an independent policy as the possibility of 
creating suitable conditions for maintaining such & 
policy against continued pressure or wooing from the 
Big Ppwei’s. Here, the policy announced by Foreign 
Minister Pandit Nehru does not help much to remove 


the misgiviDgs in the public mind. '*We shall friex^ 
with Britain,” he said, “we intend co-operating with 
the United States and we intend co-operating fully 
with Soviet Union . . . India is not going to join a 
war if she could help it but if the choice came she was 
going to join the side which was to her interests.” The 
Round Tabic, as quoted above, has ^own that there 
is no choice before the Dominions, as regards 
Defence Policy, which must be wedded to the policy 
of the Commonwealth. Mr. De Valera of Ireland suc- 
cessfully resisted this view throughout the last Great 
War. The Dcfcmce Policy of a country cannot be 
disbociated from its foreign policy and the foreign 
policy on the other hand moulds and reacts on home 
policy. Without freedom in respect of Defence and 
Foreign Policy which is but an extension of a country's 
domestic policy, the sovereignty of Dominions is 
a misnomer. The recent news that Pakistan is offering 
the Indian Dominion terms of a military alliance under 
Field Marshall Montgomery is also significaat in this 
context and it is also learnt that Lord Mountbatten is 
striving his host to persuade the Government of India 
to consider this proposal. The British air and naval 
bases in and around tlie Indian Ocean make the 
situation worse. Much will also depend on our future 
relations with the countries of the Middle East and 
with Pakistan, which is attempting religiuois regional- 
ism in the Middle East. But ethnic, geogi‘aphic and 
nationalistic sentiments are, I tliink, too strong now 
in this region to permit lOf a purely religious 
regionalism. 

A ‘Monkoe Doctiune' fob Indu 

There is a certain section, no doubt, in our country 
which is eager to see our policy tied to the policy of 
the Commonwealth, in which case India’s Dominioh 
Status, miscalled Independence/ becomes a smoke- 
screen. We must guard ourselves against any such anti- 
national policy. Between the two groups of the U.S.A. 
and the U.S.S.R., there is nothing to choose; while 
the former wields the big stick of Dollar and Atom 
Bomb, the latter flourishes the spectacle of an absolute 
totalitarian regime. One crushes you finance, the 
other with aggressive dictator^p. India, with closer 
diplomatic alliance with the South-East Asian ''coun- 
tries, must enunciate a Mdfifbe Doctrine of her own 
for the coming ten years, and period rapid 

industrialisation of the oounti;^Mtius|^e made uridch 
is vital for our defence, maintenance nH tndependenee 
and enforcement* of neutrality in world politics. India 
must not be made to bleed for &e oause of others. 





COMMON BIAN IN POUTICAL PHILOSOPHY AND 
GANDHIAN REORIE^ATION 

Bt Pbof. BHAKAT PRASAD MAJUMDAR 


No political doctriue is final and true for all the ages. 
A new political philosophy is necessary for a new 
social order. The perspective of social thought 
presented by Machiavelii, Bentham and Hegel was 
appropriate to the age in which they respectively 
lived. The theory of sovereignty, which dates from 
the sixteenth century, was novel for that age and 
fitted for nearly three centuries. But the moorings of 
BOveieignty of nations were strained with the recogni- 
tion of economic interdependence of states, the unity 
of the working classes, territorial limits, racial or 
national minorities, public health, intematicnal migra- 
tion, aviation and prevention of war. In this century 
the struggle is not so much between one state and 
another, as between Unitary states and Federal states, 
federalism and internationalism. We will have to wait 
for the solution. In the modern world Mahatma 
Gandhi favours decentralisation along with inter- 
nationalism. Like others he advocates international- 
ism. But, unlike others, he thinks of the withering 
away of the state for the sake of humanity. 


“My love, therefore, of nationalism or my idea 
of nationalism is that my country may become 
free, that if need be the whole of the country may 
die, so that the human races may live. There la 
no room' for race hatred there. Let that be our 
nationalism,” — (Gandhiji in Indian Villages, 192/, 
p, 170). 


The existence of a State for humanity's cause 
h£tei never been thought of by any political philoso- 
pher, not even by Plato who also could tmee 'inward 
light’ guiding the actions of individuals. 

Unlike other philosophers, Gandhiji seems to have 
not explicitly stated his view of the philosophy of his- 
tory , But we can glean it from his writings and speeches. 
In an age when a World State is not merely an idea, 
he believes that tht evolution of humah history follows 
the dictations of God. No other political philosopher 
probably has relied more on God’s hand in fashioning 
the process of Jbistory. He made a public confession 
of tfie imstakes committed by the mob at Chauri 
Chaiira and Bombay, He saw in those atrocities a 
'Himalayan miscalculatioaV. But that turn of event 
was a warn&g from God. 


^ “God has,^ been^undantly kind to me. He 
has wam^ vimior the third time that there is not 
as yel^ in India that truthful and non-violent 
atmpsj^ere which^t* and which alone, can justify 
mass^ dihobedienoe, which can be at all described 
ns *civir. ...... i}od spoke clearly through Chaip^ 

Chauta“^( India, Feb. 1C, 10^). 

God re-incarfiated Himself in the Gdspel of 
SwadeAi. * ; 


I|^ii iSCd;r Mahatma Gandhi bdieves firmly, 
wno ia^vi<ted,4n all etendly, for thp bappi- 
^ of ^ W<3yld. ’IJiis God has each 

environment 


the fulfilment of his task We must accept 

what God has given us.” — Kalelkar, D. B., Oosj>el 
oj Svmdeshi, Madras, 1922). 

But God is leading us to one particular object. 
That object is the realisation of human unity by all 
living organism in the world. “Human history is 
really a store of unfoldmcnt in terms of spirituality.” 
Man, in each successive stage of progress, works 
better for humanity. He gradually disowns his own 
immediate circle of parents and relatives, tribe, city- 
state, national state, state whose population belongs 
to the so-called one race. Karl Marx was born with 
more love and sympathy and more with a vision of 
human unity than his predecessors. William James 
unceasingly emphasised with a greater stress the spirit 
of human brotlierhood. He wanted to train the human 
character in such a way that each would work for 
others’ welfare, and thence, like RoufilBeau’s general 
will, welfare of mankind would become the guiding 
principle for each of us. Rornain Rolland had to court 
imprisonment for his incessant preaching of the prin- 
ciple of ‘love thy neighbour*, of universal co-operation 
and struggling to lead mankind to a land where love 
reigns supreme and all work for humanity. 

In the performance of this Herculean task of 
establishing universal brotherhood, Gandhiji believes 
that the common man will co-operate. The Gandhian 
man is not the wicked and selfish man of the days of 
Aristotle and Machiavelli. He is not the Hebbesian man 
searching for security and self-preServation. “I put 
for a general inclination of all mankind, a perpetual 
and restless desire of power after power, that ceaseth 
only in death” (Lcimihan, Ch. II). He is almost 
similar to the man observed by Locke, in whom. God 
implanted a spark of the divine nature by which he 
was able to discover the law of nature, and the 
principles of right conduct and establish a State. It is 
about this type of man that Tagore wrote on April 
10th, 1921: 

“We are giateful to Gandhi for giving India 
a chance to prove that her faith in the divine 
spirit of man is ^11 living.” 

Man will rely on each other if not at once, but 
gradually. He will try to convince others in the love 
of fellow-citizens. 

"The man who has faith in him and the 
strength which follows from faith, does not care 
if he is looked down upon by others. .... He w 
therefore courteous to all, and thus cultivates and 
enlists world opinion in favour of his own cause.”— 
(History of Safyagraha in South Africa, p. 442). 

"Even if the opponent plays him false t^^nty 
times, the Satyagrahi is ready to trust him the 
twenty-first time, for an implicit trust in human 
nature is the very essence of his creed.”— (/bid, 
p.Mfi). 

The reference to Satyagrehi, ipigbt argue, ^ 
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almost similar to Plato's Guardian Class. But a Satya* 
grahi remains so when he follows the code, and he 
retires when his duty is over. 

Such men are guided in their actions by will and 
not habit, as the Socialists believe. Man will develop 
their will which would reduce exploitation of one by 
another, would achieve independence, and keep the 
flame of human love burning. 

“While admitting that man actually lives by 
habit, I hold that it is better for him to live by 
the exercise of will. 1 also believe that men are 
capable of developing their wUl to an extent that 
Iwill reduce exploitation to a minimuim”.— (T/ie 
Modem Review, Oct. 1035). 

So, the will of a good-doer would never submit to 
the will of the evil-doer. 

The indomitable will of one good-doer is so 
strong that “working under this law of our being 
it is )>ossiblc for a single individual to defy the 
whole might of an unjust empire and lay the 
foundation for that empire’s fall or its re- 
generation.” 

Gandhiji’s d<x.‘trine of will is like Kant’s good will 
which is the source of moral action, and not opposed 
to reason. The aim of that will is to make life happy 
and dignified for all people and it is sovereign in the 
sense, of Green’s general will. But Gandhiji seems to 
have prescribed will not so much for the comaminity 
within a nationality, as for the world-wide community 
and never believes as Green does, that, fear is rather 
an exception than the rule among the motives that lead 
men to behave sociably. “A Satyagraha bids good-bye 
to fear.”— (/fwfory of Satyagraha, South Africa, p. 246). 

It is the faith in human nature that hopes for 
the education of the masses, introduction of dignity 
and division of labour. When the fervour of Non-Co- 
operation Movement declined, Gandhiji said in 1925: 

“Individuals must cultivate the spirit of ser- 
vice, renunciation, truth, non-violence, self-restraint, 
patience etc. They must engage in constructive 
work in order to develop, those qualities”.— 
{Young India, 8. 1. 25). 

But the masses would have to be educated for the 
fulfilment of these qualities. 

Just as Plato thought it essential to reorganise 
education and educational j^stem for the Platonic 
State, so Gandhiji feels that thes maladies of this age 
would be cured by a proper system ofr education. With 
Plato education culminated in the Idea of the Good, 
which must permeate the structure of the State, In 
the case of Gandhi: 

“As an effect of giving an industrial education to 
the genteel folks and a literaiy education to the 
industrial classes, the unequal distribution of wealth 
and social discontent will be considerably checked.” 

• As in Plato so in Gandhiji’s proposals one should 
be educated from his very childhood. A student can 
enter the Ashrama at the age of four. He will have to 
remain for about ten years in order to complete 
the whole course of study. '!l^e courses of study include 
^plhpqlsor^ leminji; of Kndi, Urdu, English languages, 


and the mother tongue and lessons in htstory, geography, 
mathematics, economics and Sanscrit. Study of these 
languages and knowledge of the above-mentioned 
subjects would develop the brain. But in .order to 
inculcate spiritual training and training of the body, 
which European education neglects absolutely, they are 
to be taught agriculture, spinning and weaving. He 
believes that 

‘To develop the spirit is to build character 
and to enable one to work towards a knowledge 
of God and self-realization. And I held that this 
was an essential part of the training of the young, 
and that all training without culture of the spirit 
was of no use, and might be even harmful.”— 
{My Experiments with Truth, p. 270). 

But the exercise of the spirit entirely depends -ou 
the life and character of the teacher. 

The teacher is as much responsible for the shaping 
of the destiny of man as it was in Plato’s educational 
proposals. The Platx)nic teacher regulated the reaction of 
the soul on spiritual and physical life by adjusting the 
environment and turned the ‘inward eye’ of the student 
towards light. Unlike Plato, Gandhiji prescribes the 
following vows for the teacher : (a) truth, (6) ahimea, 
(c) celibacy, (d) control of the palate, (c) non-stealing, 
(/) non-possession, Cg) fearlessness, and {h) use of 
Swadeshi articles. The teacher is the keystone of the 
new educational arch. Though “the pilgrimage to Swaraj 
is a painful climb,” yet through the teacher’s effort and 
that type of education, Swaraj would be attained. Of 
course, it would take time to educate the masses. 
So it would, but this type of education would 
conquer the soul and territory, which the Western 
education or any other political philosophy divorced 
from spiritual education, would not be able to perform, 

“It will not spring like the magician’s naango. 
It will grow almost unpcrceived like the banyan 
tree. A bloody revolution will never perform the 
trick. Haste here is most certainly waste.”— 
{Young India, 21.5.25). 

Swaraj can be attained not through warfare but by 
following those proposals on education. Gandhiji has 
clarified the concept of political independence : 

“By Swaraj I mean the Govltnment of India 
by the consent of the people as ascertained by the 
largest number of the adult population, male and 
female, native born or* domiciled, who have con- 
tributed by manual labour to the sSrvioe of 
State and also have taken the trouble of having 
their names registered as voters. I hope to demons- 
trate that real Swaraj will come 'flot by acquisition 
of authority by a few but by the acquisition of 
the capacity by all to resist authority when abus^. 
In other words, Swaraj is to be attained t>y 
. educating the masses to a sense of their capacity 
to reflate and control authority.”— (Tounigi /nAu, 
29. 1, 25). 

The masses would be working not for profit, but for 
the benefit of humanity, 'love taking tiie place of greed as 
the motive.' {Ycmg India, 13.11,24), Being inspiritd by 
buaiAnitarian motives, none will exploit the other. As 
tbm is not the sense of fltpjgjtilttoni bvety one wcntld 
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be labouring according to his capacity, and thus, the 
necessaries of life will remain in the control of the 
masses. 

Though Gandhiji believes in the equality of all 
men and in their latent divine spirit, yet he has ex- 
plicitly stated that all men do not have the same 
capacity. Those who are more intelligent will earn 
more. But when the accumulation of wealth from earn- 
ing goes beyond the limit, he orders confiscation. 

“I would allow a man of intellect to earn 
more, I would not cramp his talent. But the bulk^' 
of his greater earnings must be used for the good 
of the State, just as the income of all earning sons 
of the father goes to the common family fund.” — 

( Young India, 26. 11 . 31) . 

He also goes deeper into the problem of capitalism, 
i.e., accumulation of greater wealth in a few hands. But 
is he not right in saying that this accumulation is 
possible because, “no person can amass -wealth without 
the co-operation, willing or forced, of the people 
concerned ?”— (/bid). So non-co-operation is another 
method of check on the growth of capitalism which can 
be followed by the masses, other than that of the 
coercive authority followed by the State. 

But though all men are not equally capable yet 
everyone should serve the cause of humanity in the 
best possible way by exercising the talents endowed by 
nature. The realisation of this ideal would not only offer 
each an equality of opportunity but also consequently 
would bring equitable distribution of income. Everyone 
can adhere to each vocation by the acceptance of the 
Vama-dharma, It is not the Vama^dharma of the tenth 
or eleventh century India, but the ancient classification 
of society, which bears some resemblance to the Pla- 
tonic classification of the subjects of a State. Gandhiji's 
*caste system’ is based therefoie on “abnegation and not 
on privileges.” But none of the classes is free from 
bodily labour, not even the Brahmins, the intellectual 
and spiritual class. Like Tolstoy and Ruskin he believes 
that no man should live upon the manual labour of 
others. 

"May not men earn their bread by intellectual 
labour? No. The needs of the bo^ must be 
supplied by the body. Render unto CTaesar that 
ymich is Caesar’s perhaps applies here well.” 

"If all laboured for their bread and no more, 
then there would be enough food and enough 
leasure for all. Then there would be no cry 
over-population, no disease, and no such misery as 
We see around. . . . .” 

"Obedienee to the law of bread-labour will 
bring about a silent revolution in the structure ot 
society. Man’s triumph will consist in substituting 
the smuggle *tor existence by the struggle for 
mutual service.” 

"This may be an unattainable ideal. But 
u^d not, therefore, coase to strive for it. Even if 
without fulfilling the whole law of sacrifice, that 

the law of our being, we performed physical 
labou? enough for our daily bread, we should go 
a* Umg way towards the ideal.”— 29.655). 
Th»^ fwdlil suitability would 

w one fewii a eJnsa iritb 


the Marxian doctrine, and an advancement on Plato’s 
Communism. Plato’s Communism applied only to the 
Guardian Class. Moreover, he was not the least con- 
cerned to do away with the inequalities of wealth, nor 
meant to use Government to equalise wealth. Further, 
when modem Communism^ takes the help of the State 
to bring about the equal division of material goods at 
least in the transitional stage between the overthrow 
of capitalism and withering away of the State, 
Gandhian economy takes the help of the traditional 
system. 

As Burke, a loyal Whig, based his views on the 
actual settlement of 1688, so Gandhiji primarily an 
ancient Indian Riahi believes that India must revive 
the sources of her ancient culture. He is able to Bee 
th.at it was due to the steadfast clinging to a social 
tradition that ancient civilisations of India and China 
were able to withstand the waves of depredation, 
ruthless exploitation and massacre. That tradition was 
and is of village economy, family inter-dependence and 
village self-government. “To use the homely metaphor, 
he warns us against the danger of throwing out the 
baby with the dirty bath-Avater.” In this explanation 
for respect of tradition we find in Gandhiji an Utili- 
tarian who was convinced that what was old was valu- 
able by the mere fact of its arrival at maturity. 
Whereas Burke held that a nation was not an idea 
only of local extent and individual momentary aggres- 
sions and Hegel held that a nation was an idea of 
continuity, Gandhiji holds that tradition and conse- 
quently the life of Man and State emanates from God. 

‘We must accept what God has given us; we 
must accept tradition as coming from God and 
regard it as a strict duty to live up to it. To 
renounce tradition would be sinful.” 

His deep faith in tradition as well as in the comi- 
mon man naturally leads him to the early stages of 
Indian history -when villages were self-supporting and 
when there was little of central control. He hopes that 
enlightened men would not need State-made laws to' 
keep them on the right path. The richer classes would 
not exploit the poor in that ideal condition, because, 

“Theoretically when there is perfect love tliere 
miisi be perfect non-possession, liiose who owu 
money now, are asked to behave like trustees 
holding their ricl^cs on behalf of the poor.” 

But Gandhiji is fully alive to the fact that trustee- 
slap is a legal fiction. 

“Absolute trusteeship is an abstraction lilce 
Euclid's definition of a point and is equally 
unattainable.” 

If the rich do not act accordingly, Gandhiji would 
seek the intervention of the State. The State may even 
go to the extent of confiscating their property and if 
necessary, may control the means of production on 
behalf of the masses. 

But Gandhiji would not seek the intervention of 
the State unless all other means failed, because the 
State ia a machine without soul, and represents violence 
in a concentrated and oiianised form. 
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“The State will, as a matter of fact, take away 
those things, and i believe it will be justified if 
it uses the minimum of violence. But the fear 
always that the State may use too much violence 

against those who differ from it What i 

would peraonall}' prefer* would be not a central!* 
sation of power in the hands of the State but an 
extension of the sense of trusteeship, as in my 
opinion the violence of private ownership is less 
injurious than the violence of the State” — 
{The Modem Review, Oct. 1935). 

Following Thoreau Gandhiji prefers ininimuin State 
interference and believes “that government is best which 
governs the least .” — {Young India, 2.7.31). He does 
not favour Plato’s Ideal State, not the good, bad, 
nobler and best states of Aristotle, not Hegel’s and 
Bradley’s State with a personality, spirit and soul 
assigning to each citizen his field of accomplishment, 
nor the absolute State of Mussolini and Hitler. He 
clearly states that an omnicompetent or centralised 
State would undoubtedly destroy individuality which 
lies at the root of the progress of humanity. As Prof, 
rightly obstirves : 

“Gandhiji's conception of the Slate is neither 
completely like that of the Anarchists, nor of the 
Communists. It approaches the former with regard 
to the aim on political and economic decentraliza- 
tion and the latter in that the interest of the 
toiling millions will have dictatorial position 
within the State.” — {Visva^Bharati Quarterly, Vol. 
VI, Part II, p. 172). 

The toiling millions will be sending their repre- 
sentative for their governance in the State. They will 
be regulating national life. It means that political 
power rests with the maasea, of course, not on the 
ground of a contract between the government and 
society as described by Hobbes, Locke and Rousseau. 

Man is ever ready to serve mankind beyond hia 
immediate surroundings. Gandhiji’s nationalism is not 
narrow nationalism. 


“There is no limit to extending our aerviee to 
our neighbours across State-made frontiers. God 
never made those frontiors.”— (Tounjf India, 
31.12.31). 

“We want freedom for our country but not at 
the expense or exploitation of others, not so as to 
degrade other countries. I want the freedom of niy 
country so that other countries may learn some- 
thing from my free country, so that the resources 
of my country might be utilised for the benefit of 
mankind. Just as Uie cult of patriotism teaches us 
to-day that the individual has to die for the 
family, the family has to die for the village, the 
village for the district, the district for the province, 
and the province for the country, even so a country 
has to be free in order that it may die, if neces- 
sary, for the benefit of the world.” — (Gandhiji in 
Indian Villages, p. 170). 

Tlie Gandhian man dues not exalt private interest 
over public well-being. He does not want the rational 
desire for self-government and self-preservation within 
his own State — the factors which are responsible for *> 
much of war and the drawing of anachronistic national 
frontiers. He is desirous simply of one’s private success 
in the sphere of economic equitability, and hence be- 
lieves that one would not encroach on other people’s 
affairs. Even if he encroaches, he docs so for the wel- 
fare of the masses not of the sovereign state but 
citizens of the World State. Such a change in the policy 
of the multitude would not bring about a clash 
between one state and another, one race crossing 
swords with another, but a World State. It increases 
the possibility of the success of the Utopian dreamers, 
like Posel, Penn, the Abbe Saint-Pierre and Leonard 
Woolf. The poison of Machiavelli has been pumped 
out from the blood of the enlightened Gandhian man. 
For intellect, as Carlyle said, is like light ; from a 
chaos it makes a world. 


ALCOHOL AND INTELLECTUAI EFnCIENCY 

By II. C. MOOKEEJEE, m.a., ph.D., 

Vice-President, Constituent Assembly of India 


Those who drink usually fall into three classes. We 
have first, people who drink regularly but limit the 
amount of liquor consumed to such^ quantities that 
they never show any of the well-known signs of 
inebriety. Among these come fairly large numbers 
of drinkers among the educated and well-to-do 
W(>]1 as the steadier among the working classes in the 
progressive countries of the West. In the second 
group may be placed what may be called the heavy 
drinkers who usually consume large amounts of alcohol 
regularly. .Lastly, we have the class of men who 
whenever they drink, deliberately take liquor in such 
quantities as to become drunk. In fact they drink 
with the one and only purpose of getting dru!^. Such 
people, not generally in prosperoug oirpniltft&aceB, 


cannot afford to indulge very frequently but they get 
drunk whenever they are able to secure money for 
the purpose. " j 

An attempt will be made to show that modera- 
tion in drinking is detrimuental to the intell^tual 
efficiency of even th'oee coming under the first group 
and, after that, to ascertain what effect the consump.- 
tion of alcoholic beverages has on the mental faeulties 
of the other two classes of drinkers, caz,, regular 
heavy drinkers and incorrigible drunkard, 

Auconoh AND Impairment of iNTiMiUDCTUAt EFncaWCT 

Impairment of intellectual effioietiey due to the 
use of alcohol even in small quanUties is a matter ^ 
everyday eiperience. It is under 
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eonditioxifl, poodle are incapable of making any 
mental efifort requiring close attention, concentration 
of thought and execution of decisions arrived at after 
weighing probabilities. The correctness of this view 
has been established by a number of experiiments of 
a highly technical nature which need not be described 
here. For the general reader, the experience of Dr. 
Harvey W*. Wiley described below sliould be enough 
proof. 

This eminent American medical man who, after 
completing his studies in his country, spent some 
years in Germany for post-graduate work, has told ua 
that he used to drink beer with his fellow students in 
the students’ club where he spent his leisure hours 
largely because of the facilities available there for 
playing chess. After some time, he found that, when 
playing with an equally skilful opponent when ordi- 
narily the results would be 60 to 50 over a series ofi 
games, they became 75 to 25 in favour of his 
antagonist if he drank only one glass of beer. It 
cannot be denied that the only explanation of the 
bad show he made when he had taken the very small 
amount of alcohol contained in the single giaas of beer 
was impairment of mental efftciency. 

Alcohol and Arttumetic 

The two elements which have to be considered 
in all mental work are first, quantity and second, speed. 
Experiments have shown that work of a more or less 
tncclianical natuve, such os reading aloud is quickened 
by small doses of alcohol but that it is rendered “leas 
;rust worthy and accurate.” All observers are, however, 
igrecd that, under the influence of liquor, the quality 
3f mental work is undoubtedly affected even move 
than speed. This is proved by the following summary 
>f an experiment conducted by a German scientist in 
^e eighties of the last century : 

“Half an hour daily for six days was utilised 
in adding figures without any alcohol having boon 
taken. The ability to add increased, of course, 
every day. On the seventh day, the experiments 
were begun under the influence of alcohol, which 
was given for twelve days. In spite of the influence 
of the deftness acquired through the previous day’s 
practice, the capability of adding did not increase; 
but instead it oegan to decrease very rapidly. Un 
the nineteenib day the use of alcohol was stopped, 
and immediately an improvement manifested 
itself; but on the twenty-sixth day when the use 
of alcohol was resumed, a decided decrease in the 
power of adding figures again manifested itself.” 

Sir William . Baylias, the fanwxus authority, had 
bis in his mind when, in his Physiology oj Food, 
|e said ; 

“After even maU quantities, the ability 
figures is dmeased, although the subject be- 
heves he m dijCnim it unusually well. More- 
over, the effect laeb wt aa long as twelve houis 
; or 

i ' vfew^ mtB further 


243 of Alcohol and Man by the well-knOWn American 
mc^dical man, Dr. Haven Emerson. 

Twenty students each aged 17 years were divided 
into two batches, the first consisting of more and the 
second of less efficient people as regards the correct- 
ness of the results of sums iu mental arithmetic 
worked out by them. Normally, the first “had an 
advantage in achicveniont of 2*5 per cent" over the 
second batch- 

The first batch was given alcohol in du-ics varying 
from 10 to 40 grams roughly one-third to oik? and 
one-third ounces per dose, in the course of the 
different te.'^ts to which they were subjected 1o arrive 
at data on which to base the findings. 

Without entering into details which prcbably will 
not interest most readers, it may be said tliat these 
test.s established the fjict that in one, two and three 
hours after the administration of alcohol, the formerly 
suporicr first batch did “12 per cent” less satisfactory 
work than “the previously inferior but abstinent” 
sc'cond batch. 

Apart from the feet that alcohol diminishes the 
capacity of doing mental arithmetic, tlic following 
incident reported cm the 28th March, 1910, in the 
Evniivy News of London shows how, under its influ- 
ence, even the power of counting correctly is lost. 
Before procc'cding further, it has to he added that 
though the driver in quesrion was intoxicated, he was 
not drunk in the ordinary sense of the w^ord. 

“A policeman said at Croydon Court on March 
28th, that ho tested a driver under the influences ot 
drink by giving him 15s. Ud. in loose coins to count. 

“At first the drivcT said it came to 20s. Ijd. On 
trying again he made it lOs. 6d ” 

.\hroiiOL AND Memoiiy 

As regards memory, the use of alcohol even iu 
.small doses was found by Kraepelin to be “distinctly 
hampering.” This German scientist conducted a scries 
of tests to asceirtain the effect of alcohol on the capacity 
for remembering words and numbers to only one of 
which reference is made below. 

A number of individuals wore asked to memorise 
numbers which were written in columns and to repeat 
them again and again * till they could be repeated 
correctly once. According to this gentloman ; 

“It wa.s found that, witheut alcohol, 100 figures 
could be lemembercd correctly after 40 repetitions, 
while, under the influence of alcohol, only 00 figures 
could be remembered even after 60 repetitions.” 

Professor Vogt of the University of Christiana, 
Norway, made tests on himself to find out the effects 
of alcohol upon memory. Stripped of scientific techni- 
calities, the results arrived at by him may be 
summarised as follows. He committed to memory 
lines of poetry on days, when he had not taken 
liquor and on days when he had taken as mqch 
alcohol as one would get from one and a half to 
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three glaesea of beer which, as most will admit, is a 
small amount. It was found that 

**On days when he took alcohol, he was not able 
to learn as many lines as he did on the days wh^ 
he had taken no alcohol. He foiftid that he forc^ 
the lines learned on alcohol days much sooner than 
he did the lines learn^ on the other days. One 
month after the experiment, he again studied the 
same lines which he had almost forgotten and found 
it took much longer to re-leam the lines imcmorized 
on the alcohol days.’* 

These tests prove that the mind does not learn 
as quickly, even with small quantities of alcohol, as it 
does when no alcohol is taken, secondly, that it docs 
not remember what has been learned under the 
influence of alcohol for os long a period as what has 
been, learned when it is not under its influence. 

One reason for the abo-ve undoubtedly is that, 
under the influence of alcohol, there is less ability to 
pay close attention. This was proved by an experi- 
ment carried out by another scientist who found that 
a particular group of people could pay whot may be 
called less careful and close attention after they had 
been given small quantities of liquor than when they 
were sober. It was also proved that 

“They were not able to remember so well the 
things they heard as they were before (alcohol was 
administered to them).“ 

Alcohol and Scholarship 

From what has been said above in regard to the 
evil effects of alcohol on some only of our intellectual 
powers, it follows that it must have injurious results on 
the intellectual faculties of school-going people indulg- 
ing in drink as also that a fair idea of the damage 
suffered may be gathered from the marks received by 
them in their examinations. ^ 

Such investigations can be carried on best in coun- 
tries where wine and beer are easily available and 
where school-children are permitted and even 
encouraged by ignorant parents and guardians to in- 
dulge in them. Formerly, this was quite common in 
Austria and Italy with such unfortunate results that 
they attracted the attention of competent men who 
carried on extensive resc;arch work in this direction. 
Lack of space permits a bare* reference and nothing 
more to two such investigations. 

B. Bayer, a school director in Vienna, made careful 
inquiries to find out tlie effect of drinking on scholar- 
ship among abstaining and drinking children. In the 
language of the report submitted by him as translated 
into English by an American prohibitionist, 

“Almost half of the 134 abstaining children had 
’good’ marks. Only 12 of them had poor marks. 
With the drinking children, the more frequently 
they used wine or beer, the more the good marks 
fell off and the poor marks increased.*' 

The next investigatioju was conducted at Brescia, 
Italy, where the records of 4,000 school-children were 
cartfuUy eiamined to gather data beanng on the above 


problem. These when cousolidated yielded the result! 
nK)ted below : 



Abstainers 

Occasionally 

Daily 


Per cent. 

drinking 

drinUng 



per cent. 

peroeat. 

Good Marks 

42*66 

30*5 

29‘8 

Fair 

63*49 

41*8 

80-7 

Poor 

3-85 

27*0 

80-3 


There cannot be more convincing proof that, 
whether in the case of adults or of young people, 
alcohol is positively detrimental to intellectual 
efficiency. j 

Alcohol for Artists, W^riterb, etc. 

There is a generally prevalent notion that because 
a few artists, writers, etc., have done universally 
acknowledged good work in spite of being consumers 
of excessive amounts of alcohol, therefore it must be 
helpful to people of this class if they are desirous of 
producing their best work. 

As regards the effects of alcohol iu stimulating good 
work among artists, Dr. E. 11. Starling has the follow- 
ing things to say on page 189 of his book The Action 
o] Alcohol on Man : 

“It is sometimes brought forward as an argument 
in favour of the use of alcohol that some of the 
(greatest artistic geniuses have used it to excess, aod 
it has been assumed that it stimulated thoir 
emotions and imaginative faculties, even if it 
weakened their will-power, and having made them 
indifferent to social customs and anxieties, their 
aesthetic feelings and passions were enabled to have 
full play. But ‘poets are born not made,’ and their 
imagination persists in spite of the effects of 
alcoholism.’’ 

As for great writers like Addison, Edgar Allan Poe, 
etc., turning out good work under the influence or 
with the help of liquor, and the assumption that it i! 
conducive to the production of writings of high literaiy 
merit, the best answer was given by Sir Victor Horsley 
in his contribution entitled' "The Effect of Alcohol on 
the Human Brain,’’ published in the British Journal of 
Inebriety for October, 1905, fro.m which the following 
lines are extracted : 

“There is no foundation whatever for the view 
that alcohol by its action on the brain enables the 
mind to work more quickly. . . , 

“Alcohol even in small quantities interferes with 
the hipest functions of the brain ... in large 
quantities it abrogate.^ the controlling power of the 
brain and oercbollum.” 

Here Sir Victor H*orsley was supplying scientific 
proof of the coirectncss of tlie opinion expressed by 
Schiller nearly a century before he penned the above 
line.**. This great German poet bad said, “Wine invents 
nothing ; it only blabs it (foolishness) out.*’ Goethe 
also repeatedly declared that the so-called stimulation 
of poetic ideas through the use of alcohol **eould 
produce only a forced inferior creation of ideas.** 

Alcohol and Intelueotual PROFUKom* 

It is not often that ordinary people raalii|s« the 
extent to which the poweve of coiiceptio]i mi iudgmsak 
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are affected adversely by alcohol. Here and there, 
fasowever, there are exceptiona as for instance when we 
find Herbert Spencer saying in his own peculiarly 
pedantic way that 

“Incipient intoxication, the feeling of being jolly 
(due to moderate use of alcohol), idiows itself in a 
failure to form involved and abstract relations ol 
ideas.*' 


As a matter of fact, in the highest and most purely 
intellectual typo of thinking where scientific conclusions 
or considered judgments are called for, alcohol appears 
to be unfavourable to creative work. Thus we find Dr. 
E.H. Starling saying in his Action oj Alcohol on Man '^ 

“I do not think . . . that alcohol would faci- 
litate the solution of the more complex intellectual 
problems, or the formulation of great generalisations 
of science." 


This was said because Dr. Starling was aware that 
the value of intellectual judgment in the spheres 
referred to by him depends upon our power of recalling 
experiences, comparing possibilities and using what has 
been called “the associative links of the brain" in their 
entirety. This is not possible because the use of alcohol 
cuts !off, either wholly or partially, some of the more 
imi>ortant of these links, thus limiting the scope of 
mental vision. 

This limitation of the range of thought is a matter 
constantly observed in daily life. While any mental 
effort demanding the immediate recalling of an event 
or of an abstract idea or thought becomes somewhat 
difficult, conversation on commonplace topics can be 
carried on in spite of the slightly fuddled condition of 
the brain due to the moderate use of liquor. This hap- 
pens as the powers of mental observation of persons 
in this condition are not fully available on account of 
the partial inactivity of some of the higher centres. 

The distinguished mathematician Helmholtz, re- 
garded as one of the greatest observers and thinkers of 
the last century, noted in himself and destribed for 
our benefit the effect of the smallest quantity of alcohol 
in impairing the highest powers of tlipught and con- 
eppti^. While describing in the course of a speech 
made by him at the celebration of his seventieth 
birthday, the conditions under which his most abstruse 
scientific thoughts had matured, he said ; 


... -.-v e^echdly inclined to appear to me 

^ sunshine or 
for^clad mountains, but the smallest 
quantity of alcohol seemed to scare them away." 

views of this nineteenth century savant were 
confirmed by Profeabor Huxley who was not a teeto- 
taller. On one occasion when he was asked whether he 
found alcohol he^ul when engaged in intensive 
mt^ectu^ w<^ ha said : 

ffood originai brain 
; I become a total 

mtaifim!*' lor Urn time biAng," 

, Ztt tim mfoiwnce has been made to 

a fair 0f ths. inVm^ oaisriid on by s^tists 


interested tin ascertaining the effects of using small 
amounts of alcohol on mental efficiency. While they 
havfe approached the problem from different angles, it 
cannot be denied Uiat the results arrived at have, in 
eveiy instance, shown beyond any doubt that intellec- 
tual impairment invariably follows the consumption of 
liquor even where extreme moderation is observed. 

Drinking and Business EmciENCY 

The British Alcohol Investigation Committee has 
slated that even moderate drinking is responsible fnr 
a change, naturally temporary, in man's mental attitude 
without any indication of signs of drunkenness “in the 
full ordinary sense of tlie term.” Under such circum- 
stances, the Committee pointed out, those who do 
business with him have to deal with one “whose mind 
lacks temporarily its normal factor of judgment and 
conspicuous elements of self-control.” It is a self- 
evident truth that if the other party to some transaction 
in which such a man is taking part is unscrupulous 
enough to exploit the situation which develops under 
this contingency, ho can always do so with absolute 
impunity and much profit. 

Apart from the serious disadvantage which the 
businessman invites by his drinking, it is also a fact 
that, at least occasionally, such a man being dimly 
aware of his inability to think effectively and to arrive 
at correct decisions quickly, is inclined to procrastinate 
and, in fact, to be averse to deal with matters requiring 
immediate attention through fear of making mistakes. 
When he fails to correctly realise his mental fogginess, 
he makes erroneous decisions often to the detriment 
of his financial interests. Such a person in the language 
of the Committee mentioned above, diminishes his 
powers of 

“accuracy (in the transaction of business), tactful 
handling of colleagues and subordinates, punctuality, 
reticence in matters of oonfideirce and an additional 
source of friction is brought to complicate the rela- 
tions between employer and employed." 

Manufacturers and distributors of beer, all very 
clever men, are aware that drinking is a bar to business 
efficiency. It is therefore that they recommend that 
those who sell liquor should not drink. The author of 
EdiLcate for Total Matinence quotes a writer in a 
liquor trade journal who said : 

“It is your business to sell beer, but if you 
know as much as you ought to know, you will never 
drink it ” 

The above advice was given because these men 
have come to recognise the fact that, with intenaifioa- 
tion of competition, the demand for all-round efficiency 
in an ever-increasing measure is being made on those 
engaged in the ^ production and aale of goods and 
services and that even moderatiOiiflL in drinking seriously 
reduces the burineitaien*s power to handle his pro- 
blems promptly and oocreoUy. 
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EFF19CT8 OK RkCULAR HbAVY DrINKBRB 

From what has been stated above about the in- 
jiirioiw efforts of o\^cn iiioderatio-n in drinking, it hardly 
Aoems necessary to say much in regard to the evils 
incidental to the habitual consumption of large quanti- 
ties of liquor. Reference must, however, be made to the 
investigations of two eminent German scientists. The 
first of thc»se, Dr. Bonhoeffor reported in 1906, that he 
had noticed ‘'stupidity in perception” among habitual 
drinkers of large quantities of Germany’s national 
liquor, boor. Such people, lie further observed, 

“comprehend everything badly ; they are unable to 
concentrate on any special object ; their memory 
becomes bad.” 

The second German scientist, Kracj)elin, who sub- 
mitted his first report in 1906, in Der Alcohol in Mm- 
ehen in which he had stated that people consuming 
regualrly large quaniilics of beer slowly developed 
mental stupidity, went on with his invest igationg which 
reached their culmination early in 1909. The results 
were conmnmicHted to PHychiatric. The two outstanding 
facts which he dealt with in his paper were that he had 
noticed “a considernblc reduction in their mental 
faculties” and that 


“After giving up the use of alcohol entirely* 
even wrhen previously only small quantities had 
taken, a marked inci-ease of mentality takes place. 

Tub 1KOOBBIGIBU9 Dbunkabd 
With reference to the third and last class of *nfi*^ 
consistiiig of tliose who get drunk whenever they can 
afford to do so, it has been held that as these people 
indulge in excessive quantities of liquor from Ume to 
time, the alcohol-free intervals between drinking bouts 
enable them to recoup their physical and mental 
health. While tliis may b(? accepted as true within 
certain limits, it is far from correct to assume that 
complete and perfect recoveiy from all the evil effects 
of indulgence in drink takes place in every case. 

Apart from the physical damage which may be 
suffered from imi)crfect I'ecovery from past excesses 
and with which we are not concerned here, Kraepelin 
found in the ease of a particular individual that even 
after total abstinence lasting for a fortnight imme- 
diately following a drinking bout, there was “consider- 
able reduction in conceptive power.” 

There thus seems ttomc iustifioaLioii for the view 
that repeated boutwS of drunkenness ultimately lead to 
inkilJe(!tiial slowness if not to deterioration because 
recoverj' from thinr •effects is neveu* pei‘fect or complete. 


DEFENCE OF INDIA 

By Db. C. SIVARAMA SASTRY 


SoMB tim<» back Mr. Crcec^h Jones, the British colonial 
secretary, unfurled a plan for the develox>ment of 
colonial defence at a ^^ost of ov(‘r ten crores of pounds. 

Mr. Arthur Graeson, A. P. A. staff correspondent, 
from London reported on July 23rd last year a 
deviation in the British line of defence along its 
Empire communications. 

At a For Ea.stern Conference held in Australia the 
British delegate announced his Government’s detcr- 
dmnution to maintain her position ir. the Far East. 

This evidently shows tliat Britain is intent upon 
continuing her knperial policy id' the Far East parti- 
cularly in Malaya and Borneo. She will stick up to 
her plantations, mine>( and other economic resourcc.s 
in the SingapiOi'c cone. 

Singapore is the pivot of Asian communications 
and defence. Malaya to its north is full of deep 
rivers, line hai-bours, and militarj' bases which will be 
most suitable for any foreign power to use iis bases 
against India or as a matter of fact again.T»t any other 
Asiab power. 

In modern warfare the co-operalion of local popu- 
lation is absolutely needed and i| it were hostile no 
pywet on earth can withstand enemy aggression. 

The British have hitherto been playing ozie oomr 


munity against the otlu?r in Malaya. Their present 
scheme of a federation is betrayal of democracy and 
continuation of oeonc>>mic • exiploilation under the 
regime of the Sultan stooges. 

Egypt is demanding the British to quit its smwI. 
Palestine too is hostile. The hostile attitude of the 
Muslim nations in the Middle East coupled with their 
own economic helplessness at home forced Britain to 
withdraw from the Middle East in order to allow 
the groat power of the UBA.. to have a direct trial of 
'Strength witli Russia. The recently disclosed Euaso- 
Gcroiau wartime document clearly points out Russia’s 
lustful ambitions too in the Middle East. 

At a future date the dest.ruction or at least the 
bloc'king up of the Sues canal may save Asia from the 
spreading up of flames of the Western conflagtation. 
During the first Great War such a plan of action was 
thought of by the British but it was never executed. 

Britain has to keep up its oommunicatione. up to 
Australia ^ for her own purposes, Consequently, she is 
developing a new defence chain of aerodromea^ ports, 
and railroad communications alopg the South African 
coast. In South Africa, the ruling population is of 
British origin. The industrial ooacema and commercial 
companies are joint enterprisers. Britain can allt:sye 
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bank on the economic and miliUiy co-operation of 
the South African Government. 

Under the circumetances, what is India to do. Is 
idle to remain disinterested 7 

If she wishes to sink or float with the destiny ot 
Britain, tlic safest course is to be within the Empire. 

But Britain is tiU sticking up to its old policy of 
colonial exploitation in the Far East. 

Britain*s hand in the division of India is an open 
sticrct to any student of politics in India. Tlic British 
policy of paralysing the administration in order to pro- 
mote communal riots, which in turn led to the bifur- 
cation of India is still fresh in the Indian mind It 
was only through the patronage of the British that the 
Dutch could land back and get established in Indonesia. 
Therefore, what guarantee is there that at a future 
date by taking sides in Indo-Pakistan disputes the 
British may not make a stage back as an Anglo- 
American niling power. The recent international power 
politics are indicating the possibility of an Anglo- 
Ameri(!aii amalgamation of power. 

India has still to build up its economic and military 
power. Any immature jumping into power politics will 
lead to lier ruination. 

It is urgently needed in India’s own interest to 
throw off tlie British yoke and formulate an alternate 
way of defence. 

Britain has placed India in a ^ e^y peculiar position. 
Leaving the Empire defence ring, we find ourselves 
stripped of all the farther and natural pointH of defence, 
viz.y Aden, Colombo, Singapore, and last but not the 
least, the Khyber Pass. These points are hereafter to 
be viewed with caution since they are no more our 
defence points but weak points. 

The creation of Pakistan on extremely ccumimunal 
grotindi^ has come to be the deepest stab wound to the 
heart of India. 

The Indian line of defence receded from the 
natural point of defence in the Khyber Pass to a vast 
line of 200 miles in the Punjab. 

The extremely communal regime in Pakistan will 
have violent reperonssions in the Indian Union. 

Economic co-operation will, in c 9 urBe of time, be 
impoeeible with Pakdstan in spite of the fact that India 
will be-a secular State. 

Pftkistan without having any industry or coal can 
not count on its wheat and jute to balance its budget 
for mote thui five yean. 

Elimkiating the possibility of getting any capital 
from India^ the only other source on which Pakistan 
f»n court is the Amrican capital. American capital 
precedes American militaiy bases. Pakistan may be 


made a llase against U.S.S.R. by America. This will 
be a danger to India since Pakistan is our next 
neighbour. 

The British arc in the diplomatic field doing their 
best to get Pakistan align herself witli the other Middle 
Eastern Muslim powers that are tending to be auii- 
Russian. Further, Pakistan is the result of a nefarious 
theory that Muslime all over the world form a nation 
irrespective of the geographic unit^ wherein they wo 
living. Rail-road communications are being developed 
fiom the Middle East to Karachi via Kalal. 

While danger is lurking in every sphere we the 
Indians w'ill ha\'e to chalk out a cautious but well- 
planned sy-stem of defence for our existence. A strong 
India will also bt* a sure protection to any weak Asiatic 
nation. 

By nimaining a secular state India can hope to 
win o\pr tlic goodwill and ro-operation of the Far 
Eastern nations of Malaya and Indonesia which have 
a Muslim population with the ancient Aryan culture 
intact. 

Co-ordination with Burma, Siam, China and other 
Asian nations in defence and the development of rail- 
road cmnimunica lions throughout the length and breadth 
of Asia will save Asia from the present tragedy of 
encirclement by the imperial powers on all sides. Co- 
ordinated research in the manufacture of specialised 
implements of war is also desirable. 

Ceylon’s goodwill should be won over by assuring 
protection, independence, and even economic aid if she 
would merge her defence with that of India for 
external purposes. 

Nagpur should be the militaiy capital of India. A 
chain of communications, air bases, and military units 
must extend from there to all ■outer points of India. 
In modem warfare it is only the depth of defence that 
will save rather than a single line of defences like the 
Maginot or the Siegfried lines. 

A road along the Western boundary with regular 
patrols should be established. A similar one around 
Eastern Pakistan is essential for our safety. 

Special stress must bo laid on secular education 
to children to subdue communal passions. Peace nt 
home is essential for defence outside. 

Goodwill of the erstwhile colonial countries can 
be had only by sacrificing some of our capital intereste 
therein, where they go counter to the interests of those 
countries. 

Militaary education to every kiean, worker and 
sfudent shall bo our aim to deserve the hard-earned 
freedom we have had after so much of sacrifice and 
turmoil. 




CANDHIAN ECONOMICS 

By Pbof. G. K. BHATT, b.t., llb. 


Mahatma Gandhi, a great teacher of India and of 
mankind, preached and practised great ideals of life 
and living. His teachings are known as Gandhism or 
the Gandhian way. His economic ideals are a unique 
contribution to the economic thought of our age and 
sliow. the real way to peace, happiness and freedom to 
war-weary ondserable mankind. 

Gandhiji was not an economist. He was a moralist 
or a saint or a great teacher and so he looked upon 
economics from the moral and spiritual ideas of lifo 
which mattered him most. He, therefore, questioned 
the justness of the modern economic theory and 
practice. The end of all economic activities under 
capitalist competitive economics is accumulation 
wealth and abundance of material goods because 
wealth and material welfare are said to be the main 
end of life. Man has become a wealth-seeking 
imli vidua 1 ; wealth is his supreme good and real God. 
It is still said in Capitalist U. S. A. that the dollar is a 
fact and God is a superstition. Thus modem economics 
is non^oral. Its goal is not real human welfare nnd 
rpal happiness of all. It lacks a moral principle and 
so has brought economic chaos and even self-destruc- 
tion. Prof. K. H. Tawney in his book The AcquUitive 
Society omphasises the need of a moral purpose. Prof. 
E. H. Carr in his book Conditions of Peace describes 
the modern world-critics as fundamentally moral. 
Divorce of morality or ethics from modern economics 
has produced great evils like poverty in the midst of 
plenty, callous exploitation, greed for markets, 
imperialism and wars, liquidation of demiocracy and 
even destruction of civilization. Gandhi rightly 
diagnosed the real disease of the modern world and 
piTscribed a sovereign remedy. He emphasised most 
vigorously that ethics and economics could never bo 
divorced and that man was the supreme consideration 
with him. Man was more than anoney. Respect for 
human personality was his central theme and hence 
he pleaded for human welfare or real happiness of all 
as the goal of economic science and the criterian ot 
eoonfomic progress. Gandhiji said : 

‘'Economics that hurts the* moral well-being ot 
an individual or a nation is immoral and there* 
fore, sinful. Thus economdes that permits 
country to prey uj^on anotlier is immoral,'* and 
added, "tlie values of an industry should be gauged 
less by the dividends it pays to its sleeping paft- 
ners than by its effects on the bodies, eoms and 
spirits of the people employed in it.” 

Buch a moralisation or revolution of our economic 
standards is a vital necessity of our times for all BesBn 
to recognise that the major woriid. crisis is not merely 
militaryi political nor economic but fundamontalbr 
moral. Sir Radhakrishnan also saiPB the same thing 
and wsfnts spiritualisation to save the world heading 
for a disaster. It is neoessary then to emphasise 


welfare-economics of Gandhiji with the guiding 
)>rincip]c of respect for every human personality. 

The second principle of Gandhian economics is 
('conomic simplicity or limitation of wants. Gandhiji 
told us that real happiness did not coninst in the 
abundance of (material goods nor in the multiplication 
of wants and their satisfaction. The ideal of the 
Western people is bodily welfare and so they believe 
in multiplying wants and in satisfying them at all 
costs. The Indian idea] is different. It is plain living 
and high thinking. It is also the real Christian ideal. 
Gandhiji pleaded for this ancient ideal of economic 
simplicity or simple life in order to secure for us real 
happiness, self-development, economic and political 
freedom and social welfare. The craze for material 
welfare and money led to capitalist greed, exploitation 
and wars. Economic simplicity will cut at the root of 
capitalism, the enemy of mankind. It will guarantee 
economic independence, self-sufficiency and will pave 
the way for the healthier and saner idea) of cottagO 
industrialism. Was not Gandhiji himself the very 
embodiment of this ideal ? 

Tiic third idea was emphasis on production for 
us(^ for consumption and not for profit. This is also 
the socialist ideal. Capitalist production is b.ased on 
profit-motive. Profit is its central guiding force. No 
profit, no production. Millions will starve but producers 
will not produce or sell without profit. Fire, earth- 
quakes and wars arc welcomed by the profit-seeking 
capitalist system though they ruin humanity. Goods 
will be destroyed to maintain )»ricc. Production will 
be restricted to maintain profits by creating artificial 
scarcity of supply. This is anti-human, non-moral 
economics, and Gandhiji spared no pains to denounce 
it. He, therefore, advocated doccnlralised industrialism 
based on human values and elimination of profit- 
motive and greed. The socialises rightly value produc- 
tion for consumption but Gandhiji went much further 
and championed the cause of humanisation of 
economic science. Socialist philosophy is materia), the 
Gandhian economic and social philosophy is moral 
and human. The socialist ideal is economic plenty 
and maximum material welfare and production rather 
than human welfare, nappiness, freedom and devel(^ 
ment of personality. The socialist ideal is based on 
force or violence which is inconsistent with true 
freedom and happiness. 

The fourth important Gandhian concept- is non- 
violence. This is an ethical idea but it is the basii of 
economic independence and economic justice. With- 
out non-violence there can be no peace, happiness, 
freedoim and development of human pereonatity* 
*nolence breeds videuce. The suppreanon of HiUer 
may give rise to a super-Hitler. Socialism, theiefoiw* 
cannot solve the problems of peace, demooraoy and 
happiness as it ie based on violenee. BoMiaii sootalianf 
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or comanunism is the strijking proof of this. It is turning 
anti-democratic and imperialist. Well-known friends 
of Russia like M. R. Masani aud Louis Fisher pro* 
noimce this stktement. According to Qandhiji, the 
failure of Western democracy was due to its non- 
acceptance of non-violence as the basic social value. 
Appeal to force must be given up. Non-violence will 
eliminate greed, develop fellow-feeling and respect for 
human personality, and will ensure freedom and peace, 
the requisites of real happiness. Socialists maintain 
that democracy is not possible without socialism. 
Gandhiji went further and said that both socialism 
and democracy were impossible without non-violence. 

The fifth economic idea of Gandhiji is sanctity 
and dignity of labour. He looked upon work as the 
law of nature, praised all work as sacred and noble 
and glorified manual labour. He condemned idleness 
as the greatest enemy of mankind. He disliked the 
lure of leisure. He called it a dangerous moral trap. 
Ho taught people to respect manual labour, to live by 
honest labour by his own example; Khadi was the 
symbol of the dignity of human labour and fellow- 
feeling. 

The sixth important idea is his attitude towards 
machinery. The place of machinery, the monster and 
master of our mechanical age, is subordinate iu 
Gandhian economy. As man’s happiness, freedom and 
personality were points of supreme importance with 
Gandhiji, lie strongly disliked the mad erase for 
machinery and vehemently pleaded for its limited 
use. Machinery was exploited >y capitalists to exploit 
labour and consumers. It brouglit unemployment, 
imoral dcgiadktion, wars and so on, which still plague 
mankind. Socialists would nationalise the use of 
machinery to end capitalistic exploitation and yet 
Ciatidhiji detested them and their indiscriminate use 
as they .reduced men to machines, killed their finer 
feelings, deadened their souls, brought new slavery, 
dictatorship of experts and managers and enoouragped 
violence and greed. Rut Gandhiji was not a mad 
idealist. He always would welcome simple machines 
which saved onneceasaiy human labour and helped 
crores of people. He welcomed sewing machines, 
electi^ity and called the spinning wheel a piece of 
machinery. He never tolerated the use of machinery 
to replace buman labour which was available in plenty 
and which remained unemployed. Machines ihoiild 
never replace and degrade matohleas human machines. 
In a country like India where there are seventy million 
unemployed p^ns, the large use of maohineiy is, 
soocndiiig to him, antinsooial and anti-human. So 
Gandhiji empharieed ootftage industries with dmple 
maefaiiiee and y«t he was wise and praotioal enough 
to allow the use of heairy miOAwf for big key' 
of Prof. Agarwal of Weidha has nub- 
Genadien plan on the bans 
Of Gaiidhiji 

it gvual support of many 


Lastly, ^andhiji’s ideas on distribution 
pnvatq property are noteworthy. We have seen that 
his economic ideal is simple decentralised industrial- 
ism!. With decentralised production and ideal of iocal 
self-suificjeney, there will be automatically decentral- 
isation of property and problem of distribution will be 
quite easy. There will be no inequitable distribution, 
and glaring inequalities, because capital will be 
dethroned from its dictatorial position in production 
and honest labour will rule the economic activities 
along with tlie principle of economic equality to 
which Gandhiji attached greatest importance. He 
said : 


“Economic oquality is the master-key to non- 
violent independence ... It means the levelling 
down of the few rich in whoso hands is concen- 
trated the bulk of the nation’s wealth on the one 
hand, and the levelling up of the semi-starved 
naked millions on the other . . . The contrast 
between the palaces of New Delhi and the miserable 
liovels of the poor labouring class nearby cannot 
last a day in a free India in which Ihe poor will 
enjoy tlic same power as the richest in the land." 

But a moralist like him will not kill ihe capitalist 
but will give him a chance to improve and serve 
society. He would reduce all the evils of private 
property, eliminate the influence of property and 
capitalists in production and in society but he would 
not vote for ihe total abolition of private property 
like the socialists. So he made a gift of the idea of 
the ‘trusteeship* of the capitalist. The capitalist or 
a man of property niiust reduce himself to the po'^ition 
of a trustee of a certain pn>perty and accept all the 
limitations implied in the ideu. Yet the capitalist nnist 
ha\c no chance of exploitation and so he allowed him 
to keep twelve times the minimum only, much less 
than the Russian margin of even 1 to 80 in incomes, as 
Mr. R. Masani points out in Socialism Reconsidered. 
•Wages naturally then with the ideal of economic 
equality will be just, fair and human. The Labour 
Minister at the centre under these influences has 


introduced the Minimum Wages Bill for certain indus- 
trialists with the principle that no minimum wages, 
no industry. 

Thus Mahatma Gandhi tried to revolutionise our 
Goonoitlic ideals and standards of values for the central 
huiDAn ideal of the development of personality in the 
atmosphere of freedom. The national government 
must slowly but surely plan for Gandhism. Then 
and then alone the challenge of socialism in India 
can be effectively met and the danger of capitalist 
domination eliminated. ‘Freedom or Plenty’ is to be 
chosen by us as the author of Gandhism RecOfmdered 
well puts it. Gandhiji chose the foianor. We in India 
caomot toilet his lessons and humanity too must 
follow him if it wants to survive. Let us remember 
his immortal words: 


"India's desteJms not along with the bloody 
way of the West, of which she ^oWs ingos of 
tirednett, but sAosig the bloodless way of peace 
that comes from a simple god^ life^ 



SWITZERLAND FACES AN ISSUE 

Bt marie H. ALLEN 


“From MiliUry to Civilian Service*' was the 

title of a challenging article published in September, 
1945, by Suisse Contemporaine, a leiiding intellectual 
imonthly of Lausanne. The time had come, the author 
believed, for Switzerland to effect an arrangement, 
already establisliod in sev€»ral countries, whereby con- 
acionti>ouH objectors could fulfill their duty to the 
national community witUnji war work of any kind. 

Rene Bovard, the writer of the article and alw) 
editor of the paper, has n«i\v served a s<mtence of three 
months in })rison becuuse he felt he must ‘sign the 
article” witlx his acts, A first lieutenant in Di\isiioin I 
of the. Swing arany, former instructor of rcci*uits, and 
former adjutant of a front icn* battalion, he hutl refused 
last summer to prewmt lums<'lf for a six-dny otficei-s’ 
training ooursc. 

In a letter to the legimental commander, M. Bovard 
had asked to be allowed to give “a service conforming 
U) my convictions,” in »u>me hunitinitarian work for a 
longer period than that required for military sltulies. 
'I'hc army authorities rnaUclc a surprising response, one 
which implied the passibility of a change; they ocmld 
not grant the request “in the prosiml eiwUi of legis- 
lation.” When M. Bovard failed to appear for il>o 
training, he was prosecuted, according to the military 
oj<lo, for refusal to serve. 

The case was of more than oixlinary significance. 
M. Bi(n«rd representf'd in a striking manner both 
loyalty in military service and leadership in high 
devotion to humanity. Since the end of the war, he 
had been conspicuously active in the work of the Inter- 
national Red Civies and ilirector of information for 
"Don Suisse,” the unselfish movement for mercy and 
restoration through which his country, ncutr.d in arms, 
is aiding sufferers from the conflict. In his magazine, 
which is dedicated to the "spiritual defense of the 
nation ” he has tried to arouse intellectual circles to 
greater responsibility towards the questions which 
agitate the wH>rld. His attitude towards his military 
aervfce was expressed in his statement that "I do n’ot 
kmow what our courage might have been in .the supreme 
test, but I know that our fidelity was unquestionable, 
that we were dfetermined to do everything in our power 
to preserve our country from the horrors of war.” 

The trial was dramatic. The hall where the mihtary 
tribunal was held was packed with people who, while 
not unanimous iu agreement with M. Bovard^s point 
of view, had come to show their sympathy. None of 
the lieutenant’s comrades of the i'l’^rst DiirMon would 
Gcmdiiol the prosecution, so a snajor from the Second 
JX,vidm was appointed. 


The wiiTicsse.«3 were men wlio held important poets: 
tho Pi*csident of the Genova Council of State, along 
with university pr-ofesHors, testified to M. Bovard’s 
patriotl-nu, kytiliy and idealism; a former superior iu 
the army declared that though Lieut. Bovard "was not 
a militiiry man and did not try to become one, as au 
offiw-r he was diwdplined and devoted.” 

M'hen Rene Boxard himself took the stand, he 
rexiewed hi.s military career. He had become au 

instructor in the armed foi'ccs in 1927 ho manifest his 
attachment to the national community. It was not until 
the WKJvld was at war that, through intense internal 
.'Struggle, he had come to the grave decision that he 
.should r<‘fuKc further militarj- service. It did not seem 
the time to take this extreme stand when the country 
was in such a ciitical situation. Therefore, he kept his 
until after the xvur was over, though .more and 
more as he saxv the ravages of the oonflict and the 
evolution of events, he came to feel that only the 
refusal of the individual cHMiscience could put an end 
to wars. To the quefitioning of . Colonel Paschoud, who 
presided oxer the tribunal, he juwrted that henceforth 
he would refuse to fulfil all military obligations. 

Major Duriiz, the prosiicutor, was •extraordinarily 
moderate in presenting hif? case. He mentioned the 
contradiction between the defendant's military record 
aiwl his declaration of refusal, not undertaking to 
attack the theories M. Bovard and his attorney ad- 
x'onced, whose weaknesses, he &id, were apparent. He 
dealt simply with the Specific, act of refusal, which in 
time K>f active service would have constituted a crime. 
The penalty he recommended was imprisonment, as 
the law demaiuled, and the duration four months. He 
asked the tribunal not to impose additional punidi- 
ment. The cuHtom, he explained; was not to expel 
lobjectors from the army, since this would, in a way, 
yield to their wishes. The degrading of an officer would 
entail expulsion ; nothing justified such an ignominious 
sentence. 

Laroxb Meaning of National DsnsKSB 

Moreover, the prosecutor refused to da may^d the 
forfeiting of civil rights. He asserted that M. Bovard 
lw»d not. manifested “a spirit of hostility toward, thn 
national defense,” had not issued propaglanda n^sinst 
the army, nor tried to dissuade othm fmn performiBg 
military service. Ihon Major Dunis expressed an 
opinion which marked an important adMioe in the 
atdtude of a milHaty offioer* He dectaied' that nne 
could i^ve to natwoal defense a teisr 
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that of military service. All the acta of the luxiuaed, he 
said, showed that he was ready to defend his country 
in the manner that his conscience dictated. Finally, the 
prosccutCNi' emphasized that in asking for a mild sen- 
tence lie want^ to shiow that, contrary to legend, the 
militaiy tribunals go to the extreme limit of indulgence 
in handling defaulters for reasons of conncicnce. 

M. Boile, who has often served as lawyer for 
oonscientious objectors, gave a moving plea for non- 
violent re^stance and for civil service. Eloquently he 
sought respect for humane convictions, and denounced 
the inequity of a system which is obliged to inflict 
infamous penalties on citizens even when the tribunal, 
seeing the loyalty of their services, could not hell* 
redogaizing them as perfectly honorable. He requested 
that the duration of the sentence should be only a little 
liOffiger tlian that of the course in militaiy training. 

The tribunal reduced the time of imprisonment to 
three months, but would not give tlie defendant the 
benefit of ^'honorable motives;” the wi5?h to os(jape 
from an obligation imposed by the federal constitution 
on every citizen, by disobeying the law, said the court, 
could not be so considered. Yet the court did not, as 
customary in such cases, deprive Rene Bovard of his 
civil rights. 

Very significantly the tribunal suggested that the 
condemned man could have used ull legal means to 
obtain the introduction of alternative civil service, 
since **the question is pending before the federal 
authorities,*’ 

This oonspicuous case has forced attention on the 
difiicult status of the conscientious objector in a laud 
whose ix)siti<m of neutrality, and whose absence of 
aggressive designs, have seemed superficially to taho 
the sting out Kxf its compulsory' military training. 

Every boy by the time he is 20 must take a course 
of militaiy instruction for about three months, and in 
subsequent years a repeat course of 13 days. There is a 
complicated system of grading in the army involving 
various degrees of training, witii Sfiecial courses for 
officers. The duration end interi als of all these training 
periods are subject to change by tlio Swiss Federal 
Council, an executive body of seven members, corres- 
ponding^tb a cabinet in oilier countries ; one member 
is chosen as President of the Confederation. Basic 
nulitiixy aavB are in the hands of the two-h'ouse 
Federal Assembly, 

Compulsion is ailnnclusive. Ceitain exemptions, 
such as those for physical reasons, are allowed ; but 
even when one is thus exempted, he must pay instead 
a iq>ecial military tax. The law prevides for a maximum 
pe^ty nf three years* imprisonment for refusal oS 
Army nervSee, but except in wartime the sentence has 
iustaliy been three or four months. Recently, however* 
a **C*0.” of lem prominence than M. Bovard received 
six menthsv Ten dUys is the maximum lor refusal to Pay 
tbo tax. The worm hgiriilup of sH is dsprivation of civil 

sot meml^ tom of 
' smploymsnt,' 'mpe^aily. in 


cantonal or lommunal positions, but tight restrictions 
on free movement about the country. 

”Tax ObJECIOU” iSUFFEBS MOBT 

A *’tux objector” us as a resister to military 
service may l>e expelled, along with the members of his 
family, fnum the canton wl.ere he lives. He ^ay have 
to search for, another canton that will lake him in. One 
of Switzerland’s idealistic C.O.’s, practising a highly 
skilled profession, who has been oonsistent ail his life 
iu unwillingness cither to serve or pay the tax, lias 
suffered 30 years* loss uf ciiil lights. Barred from his 
home canton, he could six iid lime with his mother, 
wlho lived there, only \vlu*n boLii could go lo France 
iu order to be together. Wlieii slie was dying, he sought 
and obtained a permit to enter his canton and remain 
there 10 days, on tlie last of which his motlier was 
buried. 

The C. 0. 'must come up for trial each lime he is 
culled tx> service, and the sentence gets progressively 
tougher. Oiriinarily, after three or four condemnations, 
lie is dismissed Cioiu tlie army, but the lax require- 
ment still oontinues. 

The number of C.O.'s in Switzerland baa not been 
determined. The Defense Minister ^ has stated that 
during the war there were only 76, but this figure 
appears to include only those brought to trial for 
religious convictions. There has been little contact among 
cbjectois ; one reason may be tlie indeiiendence of the 
se{>arate ountxms. There have been no orgauizatiouai 
activities of C. O.’s, though laiious peace group.-i have 
long existed in different parts of the oouniiy. 

About two yeanr ago the Swiss Council Peace 
.\ssociations w^as f orated, compowjd of 22 societies with 
differing peace emphases, and numbering in total 
membership xnoi'e than 10,000 Swiss citizens. This 
movement has grown, and hao bcim progrcsbively 
active ; it has had among it^ officers men prominent in 
public life. It appointed a coiniiiiission to .study iiltc’i- 
native service in other countries, and t-x make recom- 
mendations for Switzerland. 

In Maa’ch, 1W7, the late Professor Andre Oltramare, 
rc Veered head of the Swiss PtJiice Council, presented in 
the federal parliament, as a member, a motion for tlie 
introduction of altermitivc I'ivil service. “The creation 
of a Swiss civil servicS,” he said, ”would coiistituU^ a 
moral advance and would bear witness to the respect 
of our eountiy f-cv the sincere oonvictiodia of indivi- 
duals ; it would permit the organization of adequate 
relief aid in time of peace, and would furnisli abroad 
tile proof that Switzerland is difiQXieed to demonstrate 
in a manner even more effective than by material aid, 
its international solidarity.** 

His arguments were opposed by the Chief of the 
Federal Military Department, and an ext^iaiye debate 
followed. In spite of this opposition, however, Professor 
Oitnxnai'e mode a seal gain, for the federal parliament 
voitod by 53 io 40 to take up the study of the question. 
TUs'ww not the first time attempts had been made 
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to inaugurate civil service for C.O/s. As early as 
1903, it was urged by a Swias pastor; others tried in 
1917 and 1918 to get a favourable •miotion passed; in 
1921, an appeal came from the Women's International 
League for Peace and Freedom; in 1924, a general 
petition was presented; and the last previous effort 
was ma<^e in 1930. Throughout much of this period, 
the work of Pierre Veresole in founding the 'Inter- 
national Civil Service” was influential. It was only in 
1947, however, when Pnofessor Oltramare so impressively 
pleaded the case, that oflicial recognition came. 

Even so, it seemed that the issue might be for- 
gotten after the death of Professor Oltraznare. But 
tlie trial of Rene Bovard brought renewed and wide- 
spread interest. It is the first time that a oonscientious 
objector has liad such syimpathetic treatment in court, 
and the flrst time that favourable reports have been 
publislied in the conservative press. It is now stated 
on good authority that the Defense Chief has ordered 
the setting up of a commission composed of doctors, 
jurists, and militaiy and political leaders to re-examine 
tlie whole C. O. problem. This gives hope to pacifists 
and non-pocifist friends of civil liberty that the years 
of effort may be approaching success. They believe 
a plan can be worked out through which not only may 
civil service be substituted for militaiy service, but 
a tax for support of the civil service programi be insti- 
tuted in lieu of the present military assessment. 

Why Not a "Peace Quota"? 

The acliievement of civil service for C.O‘s, however, 
would not mean any relaxation in the military program. 
As shown by compulsory militai^ training in Britain, 
and the constant pressure to get it adopted in the 
United States, the architects of military power appear 
to feel that when the bk)ck of conscientious objectors 
has been neatly fitted in, it is possible to build a bigger 
struoture. 

Hence it is not surprising that at this very time, 
plans are being prepared in Switzerland for a refonm* 
of the army with much longer periods of training, with 
the extension of the service age to 60, and obligation 
for women up to 40 to train for such auxiliary services 
as air protection, telephone, transport and nursipg- 
More serious perhaps is a decree of Januaiy 7, 1947, 
introducing a gymnastics and sports training for young 
boys under the direction of the militaiy depaiptment, 
though this was rejected by popular vote and interferes 
with sovereign rights possessed by all cantons over 
eduoatioDol inatters. ^gnatures of proteet are being 
collected by peace and eduoational organiiations. 

It seems likely tlmt Switzerland, of all countries 
perhaps best able to demilitarize its life, will wait for 


univerml disanxiaantent thiough the United Nations 
the distant future. It appears like a caged bird with 
a far-away heritage of freedom, so long confined 
within protecting bars that when the door is opened, 
revealing exciting outside vistas, it remains moping in 
fear on the floor of the cage instead of stretching its 
wings and soaring into the free sky. 

And what of Switzerland in the world picture? The 
origina] homo of the Red Cross, the International 
Voluntary Service for Peace, and other notable humane 
movements, a generous haven for refugees in need of 
friendly rehabilitation, its leadership in many a pro- 
gressive international cause has brought it warm regard. 
Yet Switzerland, possibly the most "peace-loving" 
nation, is outside the U. N. Though now included in 
UNESCO, it has not pressed United Nations' member- 
ship. Through the years, it lias treasured its acknow- 
ledged right to neutrality, and has not used this boon 
for itself alone. To send a militaiy force for a world 
army or police might jeopardize its neutral position. 
Yet to ask a special status would put Switzerland in 
the position of a conscientious objector before the 
Security Council. How could it plead for consideration 
there, until it has provided alternative service for 
C.O.'s within its borders? 

Some Swiss have conceived a plan for offoxiijig to 
tlie U. N., instead of a military contingent, an equiva- 
lent for pui'ely humanitarian work. It would go where- 
ever the need might be, to help conquer disease, 
damages done by natural cataclysms, illiteracy, poverty, 
or social and ecouKAmic degradation. Such a force 
would literally be "an army of onen without hate." 
It is a startling proposal, for tlie Swiss government 
would have to take one or two per cent of the regular 
military budget and devote the money to this end. 
Thus far, the authorities have deemed it an impossible 
scheme, though officials have listened tolerantly to its 
advocates. 

An international query is immediately raised. If 
Switzerland were induced to make such an alternative 
offer, what reception would it get? Could a popular 
sentiment be aroused in other countries, strong enough 
to persuade their goveriinivents to permit this great 
experiment? At the moment, neither this litfle nation, 
nor the world as a whole, is ready for such a move. 
But some of the country's most public-spirited citizens 
hfOipe soon to see a recognition of the individual cons- 
cience, as a step towards a possible wider leadership 
by Switzerland in the international peace twiggift* 

Cmn, Mar<b, 1948 . 

* Mwio H. AUea liu boaa Aitoolate £diior of W^rldMtr Pfmu 
•iooo 193S, lo collaboration with bar and ialloir-adillof* 

novoro AUoo. 



THE ALL-INDIA EXHIBITION IN THE EYE OE 
AN INDUSTRUUST 


l\y K. P. THAKUR, c.a.i 

Among the few aiiicuities that the fity of Calcutta 
offers , to her uilizons to redinp or recreate, Erleii 
Gardens occupy a position second to none in im- 
portance. The numerous zigzag walerways, covered 
here and there by ovefiiead bridges, a shady nook, 
away at a distance the row of tall trees — all these 
combine to make the gardens a paradise for lovers 
and poets, yet no less for the lay public who flock 
there to have their coD.8titutionals. 



The All-India Exhibition, Calcutta 


I am not a dreamer of dreams. Living in a 
realistic world I am moved by no'^cunsideratioris other 
than materialistic. Yet when I visited the place after 
the closure of the Exhibition 1 was really taken by 
surprise to recall in my memory the grandeur and 
magniflcence which the show brought in only a few 
days a^. With the setting of the sun, when all the 
flood-lights were switched on, the Exhibition ground 
looked, as if,, like a boom town. Myriads of visitors 
poured into the seven gates to find a place of beauty 
within, whei^ there was apparently no sign of i)f»verty, 
want or misery which abouiids outttde. 

The organisers of the Exhibition held in Ciilc.ttta 
in Eebruary, 1(4^ rpay feel proud for taking in hand 
one of the pioneering constructive measures adopted 
by the nation for its regeneration, social, industa'ial 
and commercial, on the morrow. Fancy fairs or 
Tammhaa on large or small scales are things with 
which we are so familiar. Many of us must have seen 
how traders cluster around the footpaths of Calcutta 
on the occasion of Rath, Bash or. Moharrum festivals 
to self^ toys^ household utensils and miscellaneous 
fancy wares to housewives and juveniles. 

Eyon in remote villages, fairs are not uncommon. 
On f^iVe ceremoniotis occasions there aippear 
e^f Ullage tradesmen to ^11 earthen Wares 

Folk dances or 


.I.B. (Bom.), C.A.I.B. (Lond.) 

“Jaree” songs are not coniplelo wfiliuat such fairs. All 
lliroiigh the year the eutiie village anxiously awaits 
for the dawning of such days; the old aunty keeps 
aside u few pennies by trimming tlie family budget 
here and then', saving.s which arc not usually touched 
upon but are kept reserved for distribution to boys 
of the family, girls not being cxcoj)ti*d and what a 
joyous glow is visible in the eyes of the kiddies! Anil 
in the refracted rays emanating from the happy faces 
of the children of the family, the aunty never fails to 
delight her ownself. 

We are not also forgetful of tlie gypsy girls of our 
With a load of cheap ornaments and fancy wares 
on the head they usually move from door to door and 
waiting on gullilile village women folk they make them 
(villagers) an easy prey of their (gypsies*) voracity. 

These arc loose and iinco-ordinated specimens of 
our industrial efforts which, though in individual casiia 
displaying high skill and excellence of craftman- 
ship, had not in general contributed towards the better- 
incnt of our art and industry. 



The Tata paviUon 

The industrial exhibition of an organiaed type found 
its footing first in European countries. Radiating from 
France and Britain, it made its headway in the conti- 
nental countries. In the initial stages such ipxhibitions 
fere sponsored through private efforts. The beneficial 
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pHiduued by Ihm' exhibitions soon atlracUnl 
the attenlion of the respective national governmentj*. 

In the beginning exhibitions were looked upon aa 
convenient modes advertisement and sale of pro- 
ducts ; but giTulu.’illy people began to feel that though 
the chief aim of exhibitions might be to incren'i(‘ sales 
and profits they have an indirt'ct educational value fts 
Well. To the juactical businessmen, however, ideal 
objects sink into oblivion, ^uch as the cn'ation of new 
ideas, the* expo'ilion of the most efficient methods ^*1 
production and the general educational effects. 



The Norway stall 

As tijule and comiuerce (‘rossod national boundaries 
and entered the international sphere, national exhibi- 
tions changed their colour into international exposi- 
tions. The fir.st International Exhibition wa« hold in 
iiondon in 1851 and was known as “Tlu* (Jreat Kxhibi- 
iion,” although in inagniliide it has been greatly 
siirpas*4c’d by many others, notably those held in Pari', 
Chicago and Si. Louis. Tlu* latest exhibition of ftrsi mU* 
international n'luitation in the pre-war days was 
held in the Wembley Park. London in 1924-25. 
Strictly speaking the Wembh’V Exhibition eaiinot be 
ealled inlet national out and nut as iu jiriiuary purpoM* 
was to exhibit g(«nN of lJrili*;li Emiiire origin, 

Tims far we have sung in unqualified ju’aise of 
exhibitions. They ha^■f' their dark sf»ol.s well. Inter- 
nal iotial exhibitions are the affairs of big industrialists 
they ha\e no place for small and medium scale Inisi- 
nessnif'ii, Exhi))ition.’'' on forefku soil art* exfiensive a'* 
such items as cai^riag**, travelling exi)ens«‘S gi'QmKl rent, 
hotel expenses at the place -of ex|>osilion. insurance, etc, 
are all to be borne by the exhibitors ; yet the conse- 
quenre.s may sometimes he quite diflforeni frt-m what 
the exhibitors expected. They may not only expose 
their goods, but at the .sanu* tint<* dis]»ose of ninny trad*, 
wcret.s whieh are afterwards imitated and Inipvoved 
upon by foreign competitors. This hnpp^ms more in the 
c;tse of comparatively undoveioi)od countries, whose 
patent!?! and designs are often' purchased outriglit by 
highly developed countries either for use in their 
process or for giving them a watery grave. In such 
cades, exhibitions might be the moans of assisting 


foreign ch>ih petit ion without extending the sphere of 
sah*s of home products. 

Notwithstanding such remote contingencies, the 
chances of benefits are greater than their baneftd 
«*ffects/ This is why International oxhibitifins are gi’ow- 
ing in uunibcrs with the pns.sage of time anti a feverish 
Mclivily is again being witno,ssed soon after the ter- 
mination of hostilities, and first came Britain with 
licr Briti*>h Industries fairs held in liluglaud in May, 
1947. A .section of people in Groat Britain raised their 
voices of protest that 1047 wag< loo early for staging 
siieh an ambitious prograiiiine to show “what Britain 
can make.” But desjute all unfavourable eonsidoralions, 
sucli as fuel erisis. shortage* of building inatenals. etc., 
Great Britain held tin* Exhibition in full <*onfidence that 
it was going to provide* a great impetus to British in- 
dustries and helj) cxi‘orts. By ingenious devices stall 
structures, decorations and general arrangements for 
uceommodating buyers in the fair w(‘re designed on 
such novel linos us to dispi’Uso with many ertsential 
materials which w(*r(' in short supply. This Exhibition 
bus been able to rouse M) much eulhu.sia.sm that th(» 
demand for space in the forthcoming faiK (British 



The (Dutch) Airways exhibit 


lnduf?t.rie« P'air, 1948) exceeds by 35 per cent 6f the total 
area available. .\s nuriuM’uus as 87 United Kingdom 
major industries representing more than 3009 firm's are 


lik«*ly to be represented in the fair.* 

In India, exhibitions o-n western model were held in 
the past with indifTerent aiiccess. We may recall in uur 


1, Adapted from Jaiitfii ar«phoB«on'« and o. 

Co/nmene, 1936'£<nUoB. 

2. Welcome Axl4roM by Hon’ble Mr. N. 11. Serkbr. • 
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memory the CougroiSH Exhibition held in Caluuita 
in 1928; but the Eden Gurdcm Exhibition, backed by 
the patronage and ro-operation of the Central and 
Provincial Oovornmenis may be acclaimod as the first 
organised effort in free India to make a comiirehensive 
stock-taking of the country ’i^ harnessed and jvolential 
resourced for the planned reeonslruetiou of tlni etionomic 
and cultural life of her people. To comment on all the 
displays assembled in the Exhilntion i.s an uphill task 
I shall, therefore, confine mys(;lf to lh(' industrial and 
commercial aspects of the show. 

Wliether there was any neco-^sity for opening an 
Amusenieni Park in such an Exhibition i> a debatabh* 
UU ‘tiou ; but there* is no denying the fact that the 
oigHiii'ier of llw* Exhibition h:i\(' to l)e extolled for 
sr.iltering flu* s('ed,«j of cdiuMtion through llw* di''pl*»\> 
of the Posts. 'relegrai)h> and Toleplioni'n, All-lndia 
Radio. Health and Tndiislries Ih’jiartnieiil of the 
(’eiilral and I'r ivincial (io\ (‘rnnie]it<, the Mi teoro tomcat 
Sur\(y, llu* Indian Mti-'cmn, tin* Fon•^t Rcseaich In*ti' 
lutr, Drlira D on, etc 'Fhe nuK’it educalisc* uiul 
instruct i\c thrmgh no less iiitcn -t iicj: were pia'haps the 
iiKxh Is of tli(* Daiiiodar Vall(\\ and file Mor Inigatid'i 
pi'ojec'ts ijf the Mat la Piali dr.unage sf liciue near 
Di:iiiK)U(l Harboui’ and the old and mo<Iern nmtiiods ot 
I'u'ld nrijiHlion from Archiniedian \^('lls to tin* latest 
type of power-driven jnimps. 1 think there was 
•carcely a \iMtor in tli(’ Exhilntum ground who did 
not care to see the.s(* wonderful displays and did Hot 
exnress satisfaction imagining perhaps in his mind 
that at last Something material and constructive 
could be done to stoii ro<'mTing fainims of Bengal and 
<o lielp the cottage and small-scale industries in Bihar 
and Bengal with tlu* hcl]i of cheap electric i»ower 
generated by the Damodar Valh'.v Corporation. Besides, 
there wen* for those with historical interest, the 
,^\a(ional Struggle and National Survey Court, for lliose 
with academical interest, ’ the Fine Arts and Science 
Ccnirl, for those with social interest, the women and 
children section too. The gi'owth and development of 
the Indian Preas hna been amjily demonstrated in a 
separate Presas Fa>'iUon under tin* newspaptn- and 
pc^riodical aeotion* 


Aa already narrated the Exhibition^ was rt?presentpd 
by the Centra) and Provincial Governments as well, pro- 
minent among whi<Jh are the U. P. and Assam Govern- 


ment^ not to speak of the West Bengal Government 
The tnajority of the non-gov(*rumont exhibitors belong 
to the €rreaier Calcutta industrial area. Exhibits from 
the Northern, Southern or Western India were not many 
and it is a matter of profound regret that exhibitor*: 
from the Bombay Presidency, which undoubtedly occu- 
pies the first rimk in Indian industrial life, were few 
^d far l^tween* The scanty exhibits in silk sarees and 
tin. caaa steady demonatate the poor response received 
from that irt^ovuite.^ Opinions on the Ethibition 

Ulk }0. 4t. ' 

wW Stu*. nr* ilV vniwidM ca«»ia. 


differ, lif the cye.s of a certain section of visitors, the 
Exhibition has sieved no useful jiurpoae other than 
providing a profitable source of income to the ironlrac- 
iors and orgauih«*r.s ; while ciMtain other sections have 
gone so fur in thi.*ir praise to call it bigger than the 
Wembley Exhibition. In e-'limating the excellence and 
short -comings of the Exliibition, I shall not be swayed 
by sentiments in my estimate of what I have been 
able to witnedte in tlir Exhibition ground. 1 ahull 
try to de[‘ict a picture to my readers and that. 
lo(j primarily from the point of Aiew of mi uidiLstrialist. 
Occupying an area of nine liundrcd mul ninety acres 
the Exhibition is no doubt bigger than that held at 
Wembley at li’ust from the point of view of space if 
not in any' other r(‘spfu‘t llowevi'r it is not the 



A house made of pre-cast concrete 

<hmensiou which luatti'is but the di??lincliou that, 
counts. Exhibitions are like tlu* lens of an industrial 
camera through which we can gt'l a true and un- 
detached picture of the industrial stage a country is in; 
tike binoculars with tlu* help of them we can sue 
through the dl^ta^t industrial ^ni'^sibiiities. In order to 
judge the merits of the pre.si'iil Exhibition we sliall, 
therefore, have to see liow far it will be able to help 
us ill the rebuilding of our iiuluslrial striieture in the 
b(\Ml way we can do in our peculiar environment. 

“Exhibition is nut, juirely a businc^fe proposition. 
Fundamentally it ha.s an eilucative functioi^. We must 
see what is recpiired for^iur country. It will not do for 
men and women of India, who foci the glow of free- 
dom, lo go on buying all the goods, and more parti- 
cularly buying food from fortugn counlriy^--. It is very 
unwise for n.s to go on in this rnanni^r by living on 
another people’s work and feel hapj'y over it. Today, 
it ia a fact that wc are living on the balanci* that wc 
built during tlic war. If we go on like this, wc shall be 
bankrupt. So every one would have to work and make 
peoi^Ic work in well-planned ways. This is why this 
Exhibition is necessary/'* 


5. Tli« Wembley XitblblUun cevcmil on oivo uf 020 ocreo. 

6, Ailftplcd from the inoUKuml odcitemi of Chekrovorty Sbri Unj* 
CepnlMburi «n the ^nlag 4oy vT (he Xdiibition. 
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Against such a background we sliall have to 
evaluate the merits of tlie game. If by virtue of holding 
the same we are sufiicifmtly aided in our endeavour to 
industrialise India under modern methods,, if it helps 
us to stand and occupy a position at par with the other 
industrialised countries of the world wc must consider 
the enterprise a success, otherwise it shall have to be 
thrown overboard as not being worth the mortar 
and stone with W'hich it^ structure was built. 



A house - built by the process of roll-lathing 
stone chips, cement and bamboo 


The majority of the displays in the Exhibition 
were by large and small scale manufacturers of con- 
sumer’s goods, such us pharmaceutical products, paper 
and writing imj>Iements, stationery and cosmetics, 
paints and varnishes, oils and vcgelable products, china, 
glass and cnuuicl wares, camera.s and photographic 
materials, tobacco and toba^vo goods, elctctricals, linen 
and woollen fabrics, etc. There were also many exhibits 
of engineering machinery, e.g., printing press, spinning 
and weaving looms, pumps, machine tools and precision 
instruments, etc. 

Of the Native States participating in the show, 
mention may be made of Indore, Jaipur, Mewar, 
Mysore, Baroda, Gwalior, Manipur, Muyiirbhanj and 
Hyderabad, each in her own pavilion showing speci- 
mens of lier own arts and handicrafts. Among the State 
exhibits particular reference may be made of the 
Mysore Pavilion which showed# in a miniature form the 
actual working of her famous Kolar goldfield. Thousands 
of visitors flocked intoi the Mysore Pavilion to have a 
glimpse -of this artistic model. It is a stroke of mis- 
fortune, that soon ^fter the opening of the Exhibi- 
tion, the Mysore Pavilion, along with a few other stalii, 
was badly damaged due to rain and hail storm and^ her 
pavilion gates had to be closed down. Visitors were 
thus deprived of having a look at this wonderful dis- 
play till the end. Coal and gold— the market prices 
of these minerals are marked by a gulf of difference^ 
yet what a pity it is to find that coal-miners and gold- 
diggers work not in a much different enviroiimim.t. 

The mineral resources of the Masrurbhanj Pavilion 
iiuficate a store of future poanbilities witMn Uie boida» 


of the State. The Iron Ore Mines which feed the fur- 
naces of the Tata Iron & Steel Co. Ltd., were discovered 
in a region adjacent to the soil of the State and it is 
not unlikely that many more mineral resources may be 
unearthed if adequate survey and exploration are 
carried out. The display of the Indore Pavilion centred 
round a hand-made watch, a specimen of which was 
presented to Mahatma Gandhi in June 1W7. The 
Mewar State showed the image of Maharana Pratap, 
his armour, sword, and the saddle of his famous riding 
horse, the “Chaitak”; but alas, in this atomic age can 
we revert to ducli« and roly on cavalry in our defence 
programme ? If not, what practical service do these 
specimens render except showing i^mc historical 
relics; if it be «o, why not ])lace them in our National 
Gallci-y instead of making a sliw out of tiieae 
articles in an Exhibit ion wliich was i)riniMrily industrial 
in outlook ? 

It appears Gwalior ]»rudijcc- ( xei'lleiil crockfM'v and 
poreelain wares and Indore make s out high-grade ivory 
I‘roducls, but unless pi ices of such coiiuliodities' are 
substantially reduced to bring tliem in line with other 
baxaar goods, we are afraid, these artieloa will continue 
to decorate the f«)iir walls of an Exhibition and 
are not likely to be useful to the common folk. 

An array of tools and machinery was displayed in 
the stalls of Hcatly and Gre^shain, Kilburn Co. Ltd; 
Marshalls Sons (fc Co., India Machinery, Tata Iron & 
Steel Co. Ltd. In the opinion of many u high level of 
proficiency was attained in many of these disiday. But 
I have my doubts if such displays were of any 
utility to our industrial life. In the exhibitions held in 
Western countries, visitors from comparatively un- 
devtdoped countries muster strong to purchase machines 
and tools of latest type and they have, therefore, great 
effectiveness; but in our country the need seems to be 
more of exposing how these machines are driven. If^ 
there had been no ambition' to exhibit the working"' 
methods of such machinery, a stroll in the neighbour- 
hood of the Nrtaji Subhas Road would have given a 
^'isitor an equal if not a better idea of the very Bain<3 
tools placed in the above-quoted stalls. An exception 
must have to be made with regard to the pavilion run 
by the ^‘Philips.'* A unique apparatus for photo- 
graphy through X’ray engaged the attention of more 
than one visiter. It is an addition to public knowledge 
that the aforesaid firm is putting out many things 
besides radios and electric bulbs. In another oomer we 
found in a stall run by Messrs. G. C. Law A Oo;, that 
132 varieties of pencils and 70 kinds of n ibs are manu- 
factured by a firm of our land. Under the donunation 
of foreign rule wc have been taught to regard '•Vmms*' 
and ‘‘Kohinoor” pencils and *‘Red Ink" op "BSdM" nibs 
to be the vehicles of learning. It is high time thgt a 
re-orientation of outlook is generated in our midst and 
we begin to know things that are our own. 

The design of the Tata Pavifimi hhs aii .axaiMmt of 
ingenuity in it. As a flowing rim ferfiliam by 
alluvion so will also the mmld of Tho! Thta 4 
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Steel Go. Ltd. turn out Iron and Steel ingots which 
will eaSrble India to go ahead in her programme of 
iudiistrial regeneration. 

The representation of foreign firms in the 
exhibition was however negligible. Although there was 
a “Foreign Contact Section" representing foreign firms 
and exhibiting machines and services which India could 
avail herself of with a view to expediting her national 
reconstruction, a specific stall was opened by only 
<«ie foreign country, i.e., Norway. Without ostenta- 
tion the pavilion showed in a neat manner by 
photographic illustration the natural wealth that 
.^bounds in the country. It also showed by illustra- 
tion how and in res))ect of what materials India 
and Norway arc connected with each oilier in intcr- 
iJLitional trade. 

In the Exhibition, many ol the produeij^ wore dis- 
played in a manner which maintained no haniumy 
with the conimoditie.s exhibited. Illiisf rations may be 
cited galore but without making a catalogue of it. I 
may be allowed to quote the instances of *‘rjnkslmiibil:i> 
Oil" and "Jeewanlal (1929) Ltd." as casoft in p 'inl. 
The .«tall of '‘Lakshmibilas Oil" looked more like an 
udveriiflcment of high-powered "Westing Hotiao" 
thictric daylights rather than toilet oil. Similarly, the 
construction of a chambor mounted with alluminium 
sheets does show more the craftiSmanship of a house- 
builder rather than that of an alluminium dealer. Do 
Messrs. Jeewunlal (1929) Ltd. mean that we should 
dream of alluminium houses in a free and richer India 
instead of houses constructed with bricks, lime, stone 
or cement? To me it occurs that better service could 
be rendered to the country by showing with the help 
of a miniature model of the Kolar Gold Mining type 
the actual working in an alluminium< factory, how our 
household utensils arc turned out of bauxite. Such an 
action would have also done indirect sendee to the 
country by removing the residual blind superstition 
that still lingers among certain sections of people 
against Ijic use of alluminium wares. . 

If, on the other hand, advertisement would have 
been the sole and only object, these firms should have 
done better by banking on the imaginative faculty of 
human bdngs. What a contrast do wc find in the 
e^Ut of 'the KX.M. (Dutch) Ainsays? Without 
bringjng in ai^ air-plane they have succeed^ in im- 
presBUng <m our mind the ease and effortless unceasing 
^ed of t modem aircraft simply by the di^lay of a 
typical windmiH. nrf the low countries. Any Smount of 
praise, wfll not< too much for the high artistic sense 
Aowed by. tlds . 0 ^^ 

la makiiig the above remarks, I do not bear any 
atamesil^ in ia3r mind against some firms In preference 
^ Hie s<de purpose of my statement is to 

mftim battar asoae In the mind of our! enhSUtois. 

; sbmo-todm^ll problems 

tn4oiti^V.]i(e today," 


XHE EYE OF AN INDUSTRIALIST 

piublcnp hSs been laade in the Exhibit'^'n. Four 
of hpusea were placed on the ground, covering an area 
of one katha of land. The Concrete Association of India 
constructed a hoti>c built of pre-cast concrete which 
was also the centre of great interest. Without using 
brick or wood another house was constructed by 
a8»;mblying stone chips, cement and bamboo which 
was technically called roll-lathing. Houses were also 
built simply with the liolp of venpsta wood and bamboo. 



\ cottage built with venesta wood 


No doubt, all these efforts arc honest; but how 
far, under the present state of our life and living, houses 
of these type«^ will be useful for our purposes ? lu 
cases of Iiouses under the third and fourth category no 
estimate for building expenses was given. In view of 
the fact that these hou-ses were primarily built of 
wood and bamboo these could not create much interest 
in the minds of the public. Be.-'icles the constiinl dau»cr 
of being caught in lire, il is doubtful if thesf‘ houses 
will be able to stand the rainy and moist climate of 
Bengal. Housivs built of bamboo-coucrete may be 
slightly more durable but these cuiinot be made 
double or triiile storeyed. Andiitei tural engineers also 
opine that bambov> retains much moisture within for ^ 
long time. With the advance of time bamboo will begin 
to shrink, cracks will api>ear in walls but there will be 
no means of repniiv except by demolition of the 
entire structure even then leaving no break-up value. 
If instead of bamboo, iron rods are used, the project 
will show no innovation and will thereby lose much 
of its :diarms. The dwelling hou$<c made out of pre- 
cast concrete was found ^to be favourite with the 
middle class gentriefik-yct in this case the coei of 
construction is prohibitive. Besides the cost of the 
laud it occupies a minimum expenditure of Rs. 4^48 
""is Likely to be involved in building such a 
Iiouse, the total cost inclusive of the cost of the 
land will thus .stand in the neighbourhood of 
Re. 8,jQQ0|- to Rs. 10,(X1Q|-. To lay by such a huge 
amount pf money is practically beyond the means of 
a middle^lam gentleman after meeting all living 
expeoM . 9 |.|^ and membeis of his family. We are, 
tbmefore, le]| wiUHmt ai^ prMihal solution of the 
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houMUg problem. We may have ouly this much solace 
that, out of those ojBForts, rheapev and better methods 
may be devised. A word in this connection may not 
be out of idaco. The management of the Exhibition 
should have lointtod these, specimens in a contiguous 
spot; this woi^d have enabled the visitors to form a 
comparative idea of the merits and demerits of eadi 
scheme in a better way. 

Thus perhaps we have in our foregoing analysis 
covered in brief t)»o excellence and slu)]‘t-«.‘oiuings of 
various stalls from liie industrial point of view. Let us 
tivrelore stop. Taking a general view of the w'hole 
ulfair one must ha\e cxpect<’d to witness a. new ray 



A thatched cottage made of bamboo 

of light with (he dawning of our much-cherished 

freedom. Wi' wished not to see wearisome repetition 

of the same kind of booths, the cloying excess of tea 
stalls and eating houses, the duplication of exhibits 
as wt* find in Sir Stuart, Hogg Market or in the 
vicinity of Bara Bazar. Our expectation was to have 
a look into the affairs of our business procedure, how 
its wheels roll on, where they are obstructed, who 
bear the brunt by tlie sweat of tlieir brows and who 

reti]) the benefit. We had in our mind to get a 

glimpse of the crux of the labour problem and a 
rn-oflel Ksokition of the trouble. There is no dearth 
Jute and Cotton Mills in the iJnion of India. Was 
it not becoming en the parts of the numerous Juto 
Mills on the Hooghly and potion Mills of Bombgy 
and Ahmedabad to show the entire process of working 
of these trades fix>m the sowing of seeds on the soil 
to the final dispo»«al of the finished goods in India and 


abroad? Another commodity which India prodiuoes 
with wide world market is Tea. For the sake mww 
education the details of tea trade from stait to 
could have been displayed. In like manner, tho work- 
ing and production of each and every commodity out 
of Indian soil having any commercial importance 
could have l>eeii displayed m the Exhibition giKHind. 
Perhaps some such moti\'e was beiiind the move of 
the c^>onsors of the show. In the foreword of a 
jihaihplet ]niblished by the organisers of the show 
entitled “The Purpose of the Exhibition/’ the Scientific 
Publicity Symliciile Ltd. said: 

“The tas'k bei«ue industrial India is an uphill 
ouf'. The time is opportune for })rodiierrs. con- 
sumers, patriots and tliiiikers to plan the future ot 
this country. It i?. cumiMled by all that before 
conerete blue-prints of our national future can he 
laiil down, a scientilif st ek-taking of oiir n'sources, 
progress and potonlialiticM i-s essential. It i.s in 
order to synchronise with the iie»*<ls of Hie moments 
that this Exhibition is btung organized. 

“Our object in holding this KxliibitJtm on a 
scale hitherto iinprecc'denied. is mainly to pn*senl 
a comidote picture of India- realistic yet detailed, 
instructive yet .suggestive, and cnticiil yet con- 
st iiictivc* — of our national res’iuees in respect, ol 
industry, agriculiuri!, raw mah'rials, minerals, pro- 
duction, health, education, art and culture. Wo 
believe that this Exinbition would bring into focu.*< 
all the axailabh' data necessary for tho vapous 
a.specls of Naliin4nl Uvvauistnivimuy 

In the fulfilment of tlu'^ a\ow«‘d object how far 
success has been attained must hav<‘ to be left to the 
visitors to decidi‘. To accomplish such a task m no 
doubt. Herculean and incidental short-comings hovc 
and there are inevitable. In pointing out the defects 
therein my aim in not. to decay the project; on the 
contrai-y, my cbjcct is to strike a note of caution 
that mistakes of omissions and commissions do not 
recur in our future attempts. In pursuance of tbe 
declared policy of the Government of India, Provincial 
Governments and Indian States for the speedy 
dcveloi»ment of agricuilture and industrial resources 
of India, the first. International Trade Fair is likely to 
be held in Delhi in November, 1948. The Fair as the 
name siiggeHt.s will perhaps be unique of its kind, aa 
for the first time in the history of India, foreign 
visitors arc being invited to participate. Feweign 
exhibits of raw m*:terials, machineiyr and of indue* 
tries, heavy, medium, small and also cottage industries 
will be displayed for the benefit of Indians proposing 
to start new industries. Let us be ready to represent 
on the occasion before the world a true and genuine 
picture of India as also what India can make. - 




Independence Day celebrations in Mauritius 


MAURITIUS ONCE AGAIN 

By Prof. PRIYA RANJAN SEN. m.a.. p.n^. 


More than three years ago, 1 had written on Mauritius 
and its affiliation, ciillurnl and othcrwiisc, to India. 
Significant (jhanges have occurred since in our 
country, and l.heir echoes have been heard on that 
islandi The wdebralions in Mauritius in connec- 
tion with the proclamation of Dominion Status or 
Inde))cndenee (as you like to call it) in India were n 
.*<ucce8s from all, points of view. The powers that be, 
made it a point to uccortl all facilities only to 
obliterate tl^j^ bitter memory of the past, of the 
shameful story of the persf'cution of ]>eaceful Indians 
All those who could be made to side with the officials 
formed one groui>. The 15th August was proclaimed a 
})ublic holiday even for the sugar estates; special 
trains ran on all lines ; loirics carried paasengers 
vvitliout permits and with the connivance of the 
authorities. 

But this move on the part, of the authorities— 
was it sincere? The word ‘connivance* has been used 
advisedly- On reaching Port l.»ouis the people realised 
. it was a mere show — this jiaradc of good-will for the 
peoide in general. It was observed that the Gover- 
nor did not sts,v for more than 25 to 35 minutes. A 
short |if|>ecch was made by the Chairman of the 
Reception Ccmmitl.ee; the name of Mahatma Gandhi 
was not even no miicli as mentioned. The Governor, 
addreaaing the Mayor and the “Leader of the Indo- 
M.atiFitian Communities" (by which he referred to 
Die reactionaries), declared in a mood of exalted 
blessedness that Englishmen have kept thei-' pro- 
lubes in regard to India ; anyway, the advaitages 
that accrued to them made it possible for some 20,000 
'(twenty thousand) Mauritians to assemble at the 
V Chan^ptde-Mars, Port Louis on that day. 

Ilie vast maiority of the population celebrated 
the occasion in a becoming manner. Huge processions 
ytm ^Id ift almost all the villages and towns of the 
islan4« Indo-Manritians reioiced in 

; 1^ Bteondoyal, graduate 

Ironi iutroduQ^ the Indian 

there was 


meeting on the 10th August, 1947 in which he had 
instructed his nudicnci? that they should, on the 15th, 
explain the significance of lliat dale to their people, 
and remind the whole population of Mauritius of the 
glorious reign of Emper( r Asoka. This wa& done, and 
the celebrations look place in a suitable manner. 

On the 17th August two important meetings were 
held. Lei me give an account of one of them. The 
first one was attendfd by more than 20,000 lndi:Ois 
It was held in a town in South Mauritius. Villager' 
ouiiii* in bullock carts. History repeated itself on tlia 
occasion: the forefathers of the Indians settled tlu^rt 
list'd to drive in th(*ir carts when they attended hor.-<e 
races. The enthusiastic c^wd was^thrilled to hear that 
Ihe 17th W'as the day which saw' tlie beginning of the 
departure of British soldiers from India. The n'^ws 
that communal riot.s iiad plunged Bengal and liie 
Punjab in grief brought sorrow'. But as soon as it was 
announced that TIindus and Muslims were once si.'ue 
friends in the old city of Calcutta, thunders of apphuiS' 
were heard. Paraphra.sing Rajaji’s words Prof. Bisson- 
doyaJ had said that thi' modfU'n Chri.>l too can W'ork 
miracle.s. Maliatrna (ramllu aud hi.'i peac' mission u 
Bengal, Bih.Mr and Delhi were followed with ent.ui- 
siusm. In India'.s ijcaceful revolution, Mauritiu.- 
received a new lea.se of life. 

II 

Bi^sondoyai, the ii(‘\v leader, has suffi'rod and woe.. 

The Government has, in the beginning of tins, 
year, shown a change of latitude towards him. Justice 
Brouard, of thi' Supremo Court, had to appear in 
Court on thi‘ charge of having said to som*‘ petty 
clerks of the Civil Seiwice that Guy Forgot, Attomey- 
at-Law, “is Bissondoyars follower.** 

The press gave great publicity to the ease as it 
does when any casc" in which the ProfeisEor is in- 
volved, absorbs the attention of the whole country. 
The question at issue was: Professor Bissondoyal 

R great Mauritian who van number an Attoamey-at- 
law among his followers even wlteit the latter is not 
a Hindu?” ,Mr. Osban, the Magistrate, was categori- 
cal He said in his judgment!, 

"^as it defamatory *0 say, iaOetoher, * UH4 
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(when Profoasw Bissondoyal went to 
complainant (Guy Forget) that he shwea w 

had misunderstood or mMintorprelod hu politic 


pi'inciplee" 



Prof. Bissondoyal 

The complHinant (Forget) had submitted that »l 
would be derogiilory Ic 
^iuce Bi-wmdoyal made «ui..v-u, “e'— -- 

To-day the Magistrate’s judgment is lending suj 
port to my findings. Did I not write in The Modern 

Review for April 1946, p. 276: an. 

“Thn Magistrate’s judgment was b;ised lar^ly o 
the words our mmonary wdh supposed fby witnesses 
having more brawn than brain) to have uttered...* 

'^The Magistrate had read all the documents relat- 
ing to tbe historic cases. He was convinced that the 
Professor’s words had been misinterpreted. He, for o^, 
was not prepared to agree with the other Mafistr^ 
who Wieved in the words of Police witnessM. Mr. 

Odum hM been lookii^ at the to be painted." 

gad toil, ; accordingly, judged from Ihe point of view 


of someone detached enough to wh^ Prof. 

.Iler UW te U. ^ S 

iug evidence on what ineompeWnt 

reSorted that the Professor refused to [ 

self and agreed to undergo a long term of 

mint to the hor«.r of Bie chiliad section of the, 

then, does not, in the eye of the law suffer 
on being called lJi*oondoyal’s follower. Why, it m«y 
Z asked, does Forget believe that one who Im 
hundreds of thousands of followeis, does not d(su 

ThraM^l/ to lias quesuou is both interesting and 
iafoltive. It throws a flood of light on Urn award 
,1« new constitution. Will.out Vroio^r B s^ndoya 
movement no uew conslilutiou would VrohMy 
.•ome The old eonslitutum u as old us I 

n“».i o,w«>. a ‘1““ c E- 

PriilVHfiur lutido it u> clear uh daylight that “ totic 
to be' harmony among th.. various cUmmnte .u Maun1m|s 
all of them must be plated on the :*mt. ^ 

old (joustilution that favours the nth ’ 

clarion call roused the mas.scs from ihnr 
and apathy. Clever polilitiaus began to 
,o please the official circles. Thus 
6th of March, 1947. seven expencuced ® 

mitted to the Oonstituliou Consultative Committ 
a memorandum in wliich they auted ; 

"The organised agitatron whicli has bcim gong 
for several years now among the Hindu 
the resolutions— invariably unanimous---vo e 

poliUeal mecUngs attended almost j. 

Hindus will have only served to give more 
to the fact that the mass of this community is sUU 

imlilically immature.” , . 

The term "Hindu” is repeated in season ^ ““J 
of season to give those who are gullible to ^dewtand 
that Professor Bissondoyal who has put a stop to 
wranglings between Hindus and Mahomedaus or Hindus 
. ij ..a.l ttrai mint inn. ifi nn DCttC* 


. wranglingts Doiweeu muuua aui* ^ UsaW-r 

■get) had submitted that » dowu-Uvidden coloured population, is no better 

derogatory to call him a "Bisssondoya ■“ ^ full-blown communalist of the Jiunah^yi^- 

‘soditious speeches.” Forirot’s move is part of the manoeuvre. Even Ur* 

• ' Milfien, Forget’s intimato friend, has of lato supp^to^ 

in his own way, the reactionary leadew who 
above-mentioned memorandum. The same docto w»^ 
on ir.6.47 that the seven leaders were only distort^ 
facts when they averred that there was a dangw 0^ 
tide of Hindu or Indian nationalism sweeping ^er ^ 
ijpuntiy. Embittered by the success achie^ 
who has counted no eaerifice too great in o sr 
his countiy abreast of the times, boto learto 


his countiy aoreasi oi . ' i ^ 

fretting and fuming ; they are pam^ a wort^# 
of Mauritius “as Uack as it is possible for any 
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Hut much mote intereiting than thn charge laid ' HX 

nt the door of the Biseoodoyale (Profewor B. and bir Mr. K. V. Vaidya of the Ttmee 0/ India, addreanng 
brother, S. Biaeondoyel, who will be a candidate at the membeni of the Indian and ^Eastern Newspaper 
the coming elections), is the contempt with which the Society at Madras, is reported to have said towards the 
argument of the reactionaiy ^'leaders’* has been treated beginning of the year, sometime ^n the first week of 
in London. The new constitution is the fruit of eight January, that India, exposed on three mdes to any 
years’ labours. The "organised agitation/’ the "resolu- attack by sea, could be easily set upon by carricr*based 
tions/’ the "political meetings" referred to could not planes coming from a long distance. India, once she 
fail to have the desired effect. It has become impossible decides upon her naval programme, would have first to 
to forget Professor Bissondoyal’s movement in any establish three naval bases — one at the Andamans, 
reference to modern Mauritius and its constitution, another at Trincomali and a third at Mauritius. 
The seven leaders set their face against the demand Professor Bissondoyal is emphatically of the opinion 
made to the effect that all those who would be able to that Mauritius should move forward to help India and 
sign their names should become electors. It is depress- safeguard her defence for the sake of the peace of the 
ing to say that even an Indian was of their opinion, world. If, he says, so little an island like Mauritius can 
But the Secretary of State for the Colonies turned ft play an important role and helj) much bigger countries 
deaf ear to their empty threat. If the New Constitution to promote peace, it should do its duty without hesita- 
iunctions, as it should in course of the next few months, tion. If Mauritius can influence the future of Indo- 
the reactionaries will be exposed and rendered futile: British relations for good, why should it deny itself tlie 
the interest of the people will be properly served. All honour of coming forwrad to contribute its mite ? 
well-wishers of Mauritius will eagerly watch the results Surely there will be found many other ways to 
•of the elections. cement the bond of uniqn between India and Mauritius. 

There is no communal question over there. Hindus What counts is not the provincial or communal or even 
and Muhomedans have all identified themselves as sons racial aspect of the matter, though that counts so far 
of Mauritius. The bogey of religions differences has as it goes, but the international aspect of the questi'fm. 
been exploded, Professor Bissondoyal, a true son The houses both of India and Mauritius should be 
of Mauritius, is guiding his people along the path of put in order for the purpose of serving larger interests, 
honour. 

-: 0 :- 

WEAVING IN ASSAM 

By Db, S. K. BHUYAN, mb.e., ph.D. (Lond.), 

Director of Hietorical and Aniiqmricm Studies Assam 
Ovn leaders have suggested spinning and weaving in are worn by Kharchais or undesirable women of this 
everV Indian home as a means of solving the cloth place. They are not worn by men. How is this that 
problem, and as a step towards the economic uplift- you, being ambassadors, have brought apparels worn 
ment of the country. To the Assamese, however, it is. by women ?” The Bargohain then dismissed the four 
a matter for gratification and pleasure that spinning envoys and gave them mckhclas or skirts, sewn in the 
and weaving were, and still now are, prevalent middle. 

amongst them, irrespective of community and religion The Raja of Mantara had once presented to his 
and social and economic status. All kinds of cloths, father-in-law, the Nara Raja, a suit of garments. The 
from cotton handkerchiefs to gorgeously brocaded aod Raja of Nara, which was the original home of the 
golden embroidered breast-piccea and skirts and chad~ Ahoms, consulted his ministers as to the propriety of 
dors, constitute the handiwork of Assamese ladies. The wearing the presents. They in a body replied, "A. 
tribes on the Assam frontier were pacified by presents of foreign article, however good it may be, ^lould not he 
Asmmese cloths, and distant nilers and potentates wero worn by the monarch," 

com^erted into friends by the same presents. There ai’o King Rudra Singha presented to his ministers sets 
many factors at the bottom of this unique emstom;, the of^rments of the lilughal fashion consisting of cloaks, 
principal ones being the patriotic seal of the old-time head-dresses and shoes. The throe Dangarias returned 
Assamese people' and the measures adopted by the the preRents saying, "Why should we wear these 
State. ' ^ presents imitating the fashions of foreigners in super- 

The Assamese of yore abhoited the idea of usinS session of our own indigenous costumes 7 " 
foreign iippaiels. King Naranarayan of Cooch Behar The measures adopted by Momai-tamuli Barbarua 
oncot, sent to thfi Ahdxn King Khora Baja' several during the reign of Bwargadeo Pratap Singh give an 
as presents including "five beau^ful silk saris idea of the efforts made by the State. The BaAarua 
omda in Baniagar.’*^ The four Kooh envo3^ who brought promulgated an order that every woman must spin 
received by the Bargohidn at the during the course of the night two cops of yam. Tbfi 
The JAinisW said to Tillage headman while going iround the locality next 
fre lAUk ym di^ would find out wba^ work in pieuince of 
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.order was done or not. It was also the custom of every 
household to contribute to the royal stores an allotted 
quantity of silk yim annually. 

But we feel specially gratified when we recollect 
a measure adopted I)y Queen Sarbeswari Devi, consort 
of King Siva Singha. Coins were struck in her name 
during 1739 to 1744 A.D., as was done in the case ol 
the two earlier queen-regnants Phuleswari Devi and 
Ambika Devi. The apartments, the courtyard and the 
grounds of royal palaces remain in many cases practi- 
cally empty, or they accommodate articles of luxury, 
or paraphernalias of pomp and grandeur, or attractive 
gardens. But Queen Sarbeswari Devi admitted the girls 
of her subjects within the palace enclosures and taught 
them to spin. The girls who were musically inclined 


were taught music. About this ver quote the {bliotrlfit 
excerpts from a contemporaiy chronicle or Buranji : 

**Anadari, the daughter of Solal Bargohw, 
became the Barkuanri or chief consort of the Kittg> 
when shq took the name Sarbeswari . . . l]be 
Queen adapted a Bhutanese boy and kept him with 
her as a ligira or attendant ... As an innovation, 
she admitted inside numerous batches of girls 
belonging . to all communities and castes aitd 
engaged them in spinning. She also taught music 
to girls who were musically inclined." 

We now ask : In the year 1740, how many kings 
of the world laid open their palaces and gardens for 
the benefit of the subjects, and how many queens 
brought into the royal premises girls of all denomina- 
tions for teaching them spinning and music 7 
: 0 :- 


LONDON’S GALLERY OF THE GREAT 

Br JOHN STEEGMAN 


London contains a museum which was the first of its 
kind in the world and which even now has only two 
rivals, one in Edinburgh and one in Dublin, both very 
much smaller and of recent foundation. It is the 


William Shakespeare 

National Portrait Gallery, whose name exactly defines 
its nature : a collection of portraits of men and women 
who have played a prominent part., in the history of 
Great Britain and her Empire. One cannot say "from 
the earliest days of that history/’ because portrait- 
painting as a separate and 4ilBtinct craft did not exist 
in, England before the banning of the sixteenth 
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veiy few great men in our story whose authentic 
portraits are not in that collection. 

A man, to qualify for this posthumous honour, 
must have made an ouLstandipg contribution to what- 
ever department of human endeavour he adorned : 



Horatio Nelson 

Letters, the Arts, Politics, Statecraft, Science, BxplcH 
ration, the Profession of Arms,,, the Law, or, 

rince he was an EngUshmsin, Eccentricity. It is iM 
enough that he should be merely )Vell-known’* in the 
history of his professiDn ; be mt;^ have had A 
found and lasting effect on that history, and Us f nina 
must be such that his name is familisr ^ the 
educated TUtor* 





U>NDON*S GALLERY OF THE GREAT 


Ab individualista the English, and even more the 
Soots, are proverbial all over the world— active, un- 
predictable creatures who act as they do because “they 
are damned if they will be dictated to by anyone I” It 
was not very comfortable to be in the company of 
Queen Elisabeth, or Florence Nightingale, or Shelley, 
or John Wesley, or Sir Thomaa More, but each of 
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Tlarmee Nightingale 

pi'ooeedfld on hli periloue, difficult path abaolutely 
oonrauied that he was right, and that evciyone else 
was wrohg, and of course, they were right I You can 
w ^3cm in the National Portrait Gallery : Eliaabeth, 
an brains and arrogance ; Nightingale, inflexible pitr- 
revolutionary passion ; Wesley, 
inexhaustible energy ; More, unshakable 
w ftn hoS^ his osm oofispience was right, and 
that nis wss wnmg. 

, ■-1^ ^ VJtta uriffitn <l»ie ywate of ni^ other 

eang riMSr roii^tic enti^ in fhpip own 


lyrical, undassic language, and would have nothing to 
do with the rules observed everywhere else. They have 
made the English language the beautiful, rich, evoca- 
tive tongue that it is (except when it is used* in 
business correspondence). Their portraits are all to be 
seen : Shakespeare, Dryden, Gray of “The Elegy," 
Byron, Keats, Word.sworlh, Tennyson.” It would be 
very difficult to find someone in any country of the 
world who had never read a word by any of these in 
some translation, or in wliom the sight of one of these 
portraits would nol awaken the memory of a poem or 
a couplet. 

In the Portrait G.allcry are to be seen the faces of 
Wilbcrforcc and Clarke, who havfi the imperishable 
htonour of having won for millions of men and women 
their physical and spiritiml freedom. RousHoau preached 
the freedom of mankind, and England practised it when 
ah(* set an example to the world by abolishing slavery 
throughout the Empire. 







Lawrence of Arabia 

There arc no tyrants in the National Portrait 
Gallery. But there are the breakers of tyrants ; 
Elizabeth and Sir Francis Drake, who destroyed the 
power of Philip II of Spain to dominate Europe; John 
Churchill, Duke of Marlborough, who destroyed the 
might of the megalomaniac Louis XIV, and enabled 
Europe to breathe again freely for a while ; William 
Pitt and Lord Nelson, and the Duke of Wellington, 
who together proved that Portsmouth and Whitehall 
were in the end too strong for the giant who terrorised 
Europe from Madrid to Moscow. 


ARYAN RULERS OF AMERICA 

Bt chaman lal 


Tbb caste astern of the Aryan Incas (rulers of Peru) 
was as rigid as and very similiar to that of the Aiyan- 
Brahmins; and in the beginning was instituted for the 
same purpose,— namely, in a desperate effort to 
preserve the purity of the White race. 



South Indian imprints on a Mexican palace 

No one of the lower orders could 
m&rry a woman of Inca blood on 
pain of death.— r/ie Ayar Inms, 
p. 258. 

m * 

Many of Inca hymns and prayers 
were similar to our own. The traces 
of the common origin of both can 
be found in the Rig Veda and the 
Zend-Avesta. They had been pre- 
served by oral traditions from their 
still older sources before the inven- 
tion of writing. 

No doubt they had taken form in 
the religious rituals of the great 
parent race before the development 
of separate cultures of the Iranians 
and the Indo-Aiyans.— T/ic Ayar- 


Ambasaador Miles Poindexter of the United 
States who spent several years in Penf and made 
personal investigations from the descendants of the 
Inca rulers, has now proved beyond doubt that the 
founders of the Inca dynasty were four “Ayar" 
Brahmins : Ayar— Manco Topa, Ayar 
— Chaki Topa, Ayar— Auoca Topa, 
Ayar— Uyssu Topa. 

The Incas observed the Hindu 
caste system, and performed the 
sacred thread ritual more or less 
exactly as we perform today in India. 
The language of Peru (quichua) has 
monj than a thousand Sanskrit roots 
and 1 have brought with me a 
vocabulary called the Aryo-Quichua 
vocabulary compiled by Lopez, 
author of The Aryan Races of Peru. 
The Spanish author who spent his 
life in Peni writes that one finds the 
imprints of the Ramnyana and the 
Mahabharata on every page of 
Perucian poetry, and Peruvian music 










Inoaa. 


A Mexican palace bears imprints of South Indian Architecture 


The poetry of Peru bears * the imiffint of the 
Ramayana ax^i the M&diabharata on each page.- L$ 
Racee Aryane de Peru. 

e e e 

As among the Aiyans of India, the worship by 
the Incas of the omnipotent and invisible spirit, Vira- 
oocha, creator and preserver of the world, was 
confined to the higher castes. The intimate family 
religion of the common people, as in China and India, 
was the worship of the ancestors of the family. 

Seven years ago when I published my book I bad 
stated that the customs, beliefs and religious cere- 
monials of the Inca rulers of South America gave me 
a definite impression of their being Hindus. 


is based on the Hindu music. The Peruvian. National 
Museum at Lima has even today preserved all Hindu 
musical instruments. 

Aatd and America.— Mr. Miles Poindexter, fonnar* 
ly United States Ambassador to Peru, has done signal 
service to the sciences of Anthropology and BthniON 
logy by publishing two brilliant volumea on the 
Avar Incas of Peru of which the second volume deals 
with their Asiatic origins. It is, indeed, a fas cin ating 
subject. The author has endeavoured to Aow that tha 
Ayars of Peru are the proto-Aryan emigrants boM, 
Aria to BouUi America, as tha word ^'Ayar^' ittrif 
expresses the phonological connection with the 
^Ajrya/’ The rimilarity does not stop with the cantm 


resemblanoe of two isolated words. Tbe arts and 
faithfl) the rites and ceremonies, the customs and 
manners, and even the physical features and languages 
of these two races separated by wide distances ot 
space and time show marked traces of close affinity; 
and hence the inevitable conclusion of a common 
origin. Of course, the author is aware of the existence 
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A Mexican woman prei)arcs chapati (Hindu bread) 


of a school which holds that two 
distinct races in distant places 
may develop similar tendencies 
under similar environments. But 
evidences as to a common origin 
arc too weighty to be discarded 
in favour of such a debatable 
hypothesis. There is the tradition 
among various Polynesian tribes, 
such as tbe Maoris of the exten- 
sive vo^ges of their early ances- 
tors, and there is the corrobora- 
tion of the fak in the tradition 
of American Indians, such 

as the and Mayas, regarding 
the di^l^t faomdands from which 
they ni^^ated. The sciences of 
Anthropology and Ethnology aug. 
mented by philological evidences 
show that the Polynesians are Aryans. Mr. Poindexter 
rightly observes that 

America in race and culture teas huyan extenr 
of and in pre-glocW -iiros it 

so. Columbua woe^ not ndetahen 
ww he ike people of the new world 

Inmanr, ’piey were of that and kindred mixed 
woes and tbe unbroken line of blood and culture 
bound together tbe two shores of the Pacific 
Ocean, . 

Modsm Sndus, who, for the most part, bare 
iosorrii^e sUy-at-homes would be surprised 
to 10 ^ Ijedk and bshold the faint footprints ot their 

lEway in the sands of 
Tb^ mem h tsce of giants fired with wifider- 
bm ; atM( to have bomi In the woids 


of the Aitereya Brahmana, ^*Charaiveti eharaiveti 
charoiveli tarn obrawt"— ‘^Wander forth, wander forth, 
wander forth.” They might have migrated partly by 
land through the Behring Strait and the Aleutian 
Islands and partly by sea, their canoes carried to the 
Chilean coast by the South Pacific Current, known 
to navigators as the South Pacific Drift or the New 
Zealand Current. ”These early 
men,” says Mr. Poindexter, “were 
among the greatest, perhaps very 
greatest navigators, considoring 
their meagre equipment in the 
history of man's voyaging upon 
the sea” (p. 174-5). 

Asia to America^But what are 
the most prominent and notable 
similarities in the arts and 
sciences, customs and beliefs of 
these peoples, apart from their 
ancient traditions of origin? Mr. 
Poindexter asserts : 

“There is a striking similarity 
between the Quichuas and 
Ayamras of the Peruvian and 
Bolivian Andrea— in dress, 
colour, physique, and mode of 



He looks like a Hindu goldsmith 

life— and the people living in the high valley 
and river gorges of the huge mountain astern 
along the border between Tibet, Nepal and the 
Chinese Provinces of Yunnan and Ssechwan. 
Photographs of these people of the Asiatic High- 
lands, taken by recent travellers, might well pass 
for photographs of the mountaineers about Cusco 
and La Pas.” 

And he goes on to enumerate the varioua common 
features. i I 

Tibet and Peru , — Indian oom is the staple food 
of the Peruvians as well aa of the Lutsu people in 
. the remote gorges of the Selwin, and beer made from 
maise is the common drink. Even the reed flute tbese 
distant folk play is of the same ^i>e and shape. The 
Tibetans khpt tbeit records with knotted cords before 
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the 7th Century A JD., in the same manner as the Incas in Mayan art. This oomiM)eite "wonder-beast** anunisi 
of Peru. The history of sovereigns who had governed manifold forms in graphic art. It is one of the most 
the country, and the principal events that had taken frequent decorative forms sculptured in medieval 
place in the nation, was written in well-bound books of Hindu temples. It was represented as a dragon, an 
papyrus or parchment, covered with highly oma- elephant fbh, and a crocodile snake. Smith, the 
mented wooden boarda. These books were exactly like learned author of the Elephants and Ethnologists, has 
the holy books now in use in Tibet. The latter are traced the origin of this fabulous creature flpom it® 
also written on parchment strips about eighteen inches earliest form as the antelope-fi^, which he regards 
long and four inches broad, bound with wooden boards, as Babylonian. It may be noted in passing that the 
and wrapped up in curiously embroidered silk. Many conception of makara as the antelope-fish is even uow 

prevalent in Indian lore, as in the 
Western concepts of Capricorn, with 
the head of a goat or doer and the 
body of a fish. 

The division of the sone of the 
ecliptic into equal parts and the use 
of animal names for each was admit- 
tedly Asiatic in origin. Seven of the 
twenty days constituting the Astcc 
month bore names of the hoary 
signs which were evidently introduced 
from Asia. Though the Astcc Calen- 
dar only dated from the Seventh 
century A. D., the Zodiacal tradition 
embedded in it might have been 



America's oldest temple 
of the roots of the Tibeto-Burman 


very ancient. In the place of the 
sixty year cycle of the East in 


family have been recognised in the 
Quichua and Yungu languages of 
Peru. In Tibet as well as in Peru, 
gold and copper were minted from 
early times. 

Puranic Beliefs in Perur—An idol 
from the north coast of Peru (p. Ill) 
represents the Sun God seated upon 
a turtle and a serpent; and it re- 
mains one of the myth of the 
Satapatha Brammana where the 
primeval tortoise Adi Kurma is re- 
ferred to as the source and support 
of all things, and the current Puranic 



conception of the earth being sup- 
ported by the Serpent Ananta who 


Gate of the Sun 


in turn is supported by the turtle ortortoise. 

One of the most interesting facts that go to |»ove 
the Indian origin of these ancient South American® 
is the appearance of the elephant in Mayan sculp- 
tures, for the elephant was otherwise unknown to 
America. Says Mr. Poindexter: 

“Among the ruins of the pre-historic May^ 
City of Copan in Honduras, on a large monolith ^ 
one of the long-abandoned courtyards appw 
carved in high-relief two elephant-heads with 
t 3 rpical trappings of Indian elephants. Charac- 
teristic Hindu or Cambodian inahouts weadag 
typical Hindu or Indo-Chinese turbans are mounted 
upon them.” 

Another Interesting feature suggeelive of common 
origin is the ooourrence of the makam motif notably 


general and of Hindu in particular, the Mexicans have 
a fifty-two year cycle. 

“The Mexicans shared”, -eays Mr. Poindexter, 
“the tradition of the Hindus, and all peoples of 
Aryan origin, that the World had bera tetml 
timm destroyed and they looked for its destmctii>n 
again at the end of a cycle “ 

The tradition of the destruction of the world by 
flood at the end of an age or Yuga, as we call it^ 
was known to the Mexicans, as well as to various 
other races of the earth. The resemblance of the 
Mexican doctrine to that of the Hindus is move strSk- 
ing as th^ alike speak of four ages or Yugas at 
end of which there is destroctiom ^ 
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Qoddeu Malta from tndia^AJid bow the aimi- 
lirity of zeligioiii beliefs. Befening to the Qoddett 
Maya from whom the Meiican race derives its Bame, 
Mr. Fdadexter says: 

**Thi8 same Mother of the Oode was carried 
to America and appeared in the Maya theogony of 
Yucatan under the name — Maya— in the same 
functions she performed in India.” 


cloth were extended leogthudse aloBg the cord and 
sewed to it and the third point or corner of the doth 
was passed between the thighs fastened to the 
cord on the back. What an exact descxiptioB of the 
wearing of a kaupina 1 The wearing of a huge golden 
ear plug (the same as the Indian kunddla) was con- 
sidered the insignia of aristocracy. The lobe of the 



ear was pierced and gradually 
enlarged to receive the huge plug 
whereby the Inca nobles were 
called Orejonea (Big Ears) by the 
Spaniards. 

Sanskrit in Peru. — Mr. Poin- 
dexter has given a pretty long list 
of words of the Quichua languages 
and their analogous forma in Sans- 
krit. In the held of ling^stio 
research, the author has his own 
limitations, but it must be borne iu 
mind that he attempts only to 
suggest that the parents of both 
these languages might have had a 
common origin. Particularly interest- 
ing is the word kon, which desig- 


A Naga temple in America 
In Mexico^ Maya was also 


nates one of the most ancient solar 
jdeities of the Peruvian Yungas. The 


called the Mother of the Oods. She 
was characterised in Mexico by the 
same emblem of the lotus as in 
India. This, indeed, is an irrefut- 
able proof of the common origin 
of the faiths. 

Incas ,had .Sacred .Thread,-- 
There were many, unmistakable 
resemblances in social customs and 
rites. The division of castes Of the 
Iiwas was^ as precise as that which 
existed in Egypt or Hindustan, 
Quotes Poindexter from Prescott's 
Conquest of Peru. An elaborate cere- 
mony of initiation called “Huaracu” 



The stones speak 


analogous to the Upanayana of the Hindus was in 
vogue. Hie youths of the Ayar Inca nobility at about 
smeen years of age were given a badge of manhood— 

^ huaracfu, alter the performance of the sacrificial 
nte. 

**Hiis Huaracu was a cord made of aloe fibre 
ti^ smews of sheep (Hama), the aloe fibre 
oemg nice Sax.'* 


word is said to be of the same root and origin as the 
Japanese kon (Lord). ^ is a well-known fact that kon, 
or ko in Dravidian means at once lord, kind, and God. 

India— TRB Soubcb 
In India it is Deo, or Deota. 

In Spanish it is dios, in Greek it is Theos, in 
Mexico it was Teot (accordfng to Cortels the invader). 


We find even the counterpart of the mekhaia aad 
the faiupcn^ 

was conferred upon the youth 
^ puberty, and con- 

0^ of the thicknm of a finger, which 
the boy’s waist and tied Iwick 

^ wodttea doth 

pofani m ^ Wwndar 


This clearly proves that the essentials of the 
primitive man and the primitive man himself, found 
their way, by ezpanaioiQ, contact, fusion, direct migra- 
tion, war, trade and the chase from a common origin 
in the Inijh lands of Asia, to Eorope on the one hand 
aad*Amerioa on the othitf. 

Loftr Tram LANGUAxm 

The Ayar Inca rulen (rf Peru did pooBess a written 

iMgwiii tel tbi^ loM ii terim fow fmn 




of itauggle, acfordiof to U. S. AmboMidor Milef 
foindoKtttr* Ho writoo: 

tliroughout PolyneiU imd eli^liere it was a 
war between kinsmen of Aryan against Aiyam . . The 
defeat of the Ayars in the Pa« of Vilcanota was followed 
by governmental confusion, disintegration of the 
kingdom, social disotder, moral and racial docay, and 
invasion by a ^multitude of tribes which came from all 
directions.’ . . . Tims was the government of the 
Peruvian monarchy lost and destroyed. It did not 
come to its own for 400 years and the knowledge of 
letters was lost. The Ayars maintained their superior 
discipline and the service of the religion of Viracocha 
in the romantic and picturesque fastness of the Vilca- 
pampa {hills). In a subsequent generation, when it was 
sought to revive letters, the effort was suppressed by 
the VHcapampa monarch, Tupac Cauri, on the advice 
of a priest, on penalty of death.” 

Aryan Tsagher From India 

There was a universal Inca tradition according to 
Ciesa de Leon, Sarmiento and Salacmayhua of a 
white teacher who had appeared in the highlands (of 
Peru) in ^e very earliest times and given the people 
their civilisation. He was called Tonapa or Tarapaccr- 
the latter word meaning eagle (Garuda) the god-bird 
of the Indo-Aryans. He told them to do no evil or 
injury to one another and that they should be loving 
and charitable to all. 

This teacher was white and dressed in a white 
robe like an Alb, secured round the waist (Dhoti?) 
and that he carried a staff and a book in his hands. 

History oj the Incas. (Hak. Soc.), p. 35. 

Indra In America 

“The worship of Inti (or Indu), the Sun, from the 
splendid temple, bn the heights of the Andes, as well 
as the more spiritual esoteric worship of Viracocha, 
appears to have been derived from the sahie original 
source as that of the Aryan Mithras, from a time 
before Indo-lranian division. The attributes of Inti, 
the Peruvian Sun-God, visibly appearing and wor- 
shipped as the Sun itself, are in large part identical 
with those of the Indo-Aryan Indra, *Qod of the clear 
aky/ lord of the elements, of« the rain and thunder, 
Vanina, in the Vodic mythology, makes the Sun shhie, 
the wind is his breath; river valleys are hollowed out 
at his command.”-— T/ie Ayar Incas, p. !X)1, 

America— Exhenbiok Of Asia” 

“America in race and culture was but an extmi- 
sion of Asia; and it i& said that in prergUoial timei 
it was geographically so. 


^KTolumbus was not mistaken when he called the 
people of the new world ’Indiane/ ^ey 
that and kindred mixed races and on unbroken lir/ 
of blood and culture bound together the two choffi 
of the Pacific ocean.”— Ambaesador Milee PoindenM. 

Toacocha’ Is Gakesha 

“Viracocha was a deity of the people of Peru. 
Vira (or Uira) and Vanina suggest an interesting 
comparison with the primitive Greek Uranus— the sky, 
husband and fructificr of the earth. Abo compare the 
word Vira (in Viracocha) with the typically Aryan 
Virud (in Virudhaka) of tlie Chinese Buddhists,— the 
“Euler of the South.” The latter wore an elephant- 
head helmet; while inscribed upon the walls of the 
temple at Palenque (Mexico) is the figure of a man 
(God) wearing the skin of an elephant’s head upon 
his own.”— Smith. 

This was no other God but our Ganesha. 

I 

Peru and Pururava Aryan Ruler or the Sbab 
T he great Pururava (Aryan King) held sway over 
thirteen islands of the sea. 

The Paurava line was descended from Puru- 
rava, and the founder was King Dushmanta, gifted 
with great energy. And he was the protector of 
the earth bounded by the four seas. And that king 
had sway over the four quarters of the world. And 
he ' was lord also of various regions in the midst 
of the sea . — Adi Parva of the Mahabharata, 
Section Ixviii. 

Aryan route to Peru— “Indo-Arya to America” 
Ambassador Miles Poindexter writes : 

Primitive Aryan words and people no doubt 
came to America in the way cited by Kimmich in 
archaic times before the Indo-lraman separation 
and disi)er8ion north and south of Hindukush. But 
they no doubt also came by other routes and from 
other fountain heads at later times — especially from 
Indo-Arya by the island chain of Polynesia. 

Kimmich, the renowx^d resc^arch scholar and 
historian of South America, wrote thirty years 
ago : 

I believe they (the Aryans) arrived in boats 
like the junks which the Chinese , people had in 
that epoch, and also the Catamarans (Tamil word 
for boat) of the Malayans which carried as much 
as one hundred tons. The Malayans and their 
relatives the Polynesians crossed in these boats the 
, entire Pacific, populating it little by little, arriving 
m the fifth century A. D. in the Marquesas Islands 
and Hawaii, whence it is no more than thirty days 
journey to Peru. From the Marquesas to Lima 
(capital of Peru) which two are almost on the 
same parallel of latitude, is a distance some thou- 
sand leagues, the same from Hawaii to Guatemala* 
which latter two are approximately on the ttirne 
parallel. , ; i t ! (.i 
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N£W BOMANTICISM 

Bt Fbof. 9UML KUMAR BOSE, m^. 

And what is romanticisin ? Like Jcerting Pilate one him with inscrutable wonder U> eloquent outbursts, 
might cynically aak without .waiting lor a reply. For Mere wonder therefore can not explain romanticism, 
romanticism has gathered during all this time only a w^ondcr only kindles emotion. But the aesthetic shape 
nebulasity about it which, gives a vague and faint it assumes in the process of being expressed, depends 
incandescence but no clear Kght. This is because upon the pattern of mind that moulds it and gives 
romantic experience itself is very often vague, it either romantic or classic character, 
vanisliing and formless, tending sometimes to become Mr. Lewis approaches romanticism in a spirit 
almost anarchical. It is naturally .difficult to fix upon, which recognises the peculiar inodes of romantic 
in concrete terms, the evanascent essence of this pression. Going deeper into the core of it, pne comes 
inconstant experience. Like Browning^s thi-ead it across various factors, aesthetic and lustorical, which 
eternally tantalises. Critics, however, have analysed g^, to explain its peculiar character. From the fore- 
romanticism, focussed upon its inner depths from going accounts of romanticism, it will appear that it 
individual star.dporats. A classification of the different got, broadly speaking, two aspects, an imagina- 

approuches to romanticism will be illuminating here- tion-aspect and a revolt-aspect. Imagination, how- 
Pater, Waits-Dimton and others would insist upson ever, is not absent in the revolt. But tlio extraordinary 
an element gf wonder and strangeness being its development of imaginative sensibility, a total 
essence. Another group of critics — Herford, for enfrancliiscment of imagination^ lends, it aesthetic 
example— would look upon romanticism as “an extra- value* and helps in a newer co-ordination and 
ordinary development of imaginative sensibility.” A syntheris. Imagination is a common element. But in 
third group of critics would represent romanticism as sume cases, imagination crea^tea beauty (of the sak(3 
a spirit of revolt, Grierson,, for example. The sur- of beauty, but in other cases, it encourages revolt and 
realists— of whom Herbert Read seems to be 8-n inspires a passion for the future, 
rxponent—^ould go further than that and identify In its revolt-aspect, it is more* sociological than 
romanticism with the “principles of life, of creation, artistic. All values, as we knqw, originate from the 
of liberation,” and cl^tasicism with the “principle of individual and poetry is woven out of the iadividuars 
order, control and lepi^gssion.” Classicism in their reaction to the world. Historically speaking ages of 
opinion* is th^ intellectual counterpart of political romantic movements have also b«m age^.of political 
tyranny, and romanticism, of liberation. Yet another and social iiplicavals. In such ages fUis seen that time 
group, represented by Wyndham Lewis, would view go^s out of joint, the individual mind becomes dis- 
classicism as .denoting something solid, permanent, integrated, revolts against accepted values and turns 
built upon sound common sense, and romanticism as ^pon itself, and finally becoipes an isolated point in 
something, “dislievelled, ethereal, misty,” and change- society. It is here tluit romanticism bij^ins. It begins 
ful. Again, another opinion insists that romanticism is in the individual artist’s de-socialiscd "solitary soul, 
allied medifevalism which is a collective name for stormy and seething witli discontent, or at times, 
so many .^things. reaching out. for a now social equilibrium. A value 

These definitions or rather descriptions of thus originating from the tempestuous seat of an 
roxnantioiom— and such an abstraction as romanticism individual's feeling and volition goe.s;out new-born 
is anote amenable to description than defimtipn— are and alone, but 'chaaged with a npw spiritual and 
less satisfaebory but do not reach; saiy finality, intellectual electricity, to create out of .4ho fhattered 
To ^romanticism with medievalism it dnly to present a new heaven and a now^«arth, which it often 

tod^L ite frisfes where it contains spme elements fails to do, and then to 'rpj|Qh out Into the glorious 
which prob^^ aocidegtal accretions rather than of the unborn future for fulfilment; harmony 

essi^tial ^ element and synthesis. Here do the ^ poets ;fipoome un* 

Bidf wemd^, lor. WjjS matter: of that, is an elem^^ acknowledged l^riators of, the world. When these 

to all poetry. .When a modein^poet writes personal values buMng out of the shells of^the. indjivi- 
elo^i^f]^ oh a. sky;^ci^er or a pylon or a railway dual’s mind become de-personalised and scgfialisj^, when, 
is the iiSame wdi!ideT that is radiated in|^ his ashes and sparks have actually, not 
hei^^. fi^B^arly, this A&eient was sitriring .consedidated a new birth, the at(^ ‘SOuesi there 

llm msgo^ ^ calm of belief and acceptance, gnd impeisonal pnd 

Bophoclw heard m the Aegean long ajge . htnivemal standards of judfpneht' ^ moorings to 
qI )ihe aune' the wandering soul ; roipantidsm ceases and emerges 

' deirtiidyf sitting in ^phin^t-like, sUdfishi moved classicism which means pattern, order, nonnalcy and 
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ttUadardiHttliou. Itouiuuticism anil clttssk-ism aiv Uma 
two staged in the socialisation of personal values, from 
their inception to their social ucclimatisation. 

Again, it will bo seen that romanticism manifests 
itself in two aspects, each representing distinct social 
epochs or social trends. When the disintegration ol 
the individuals from the world begins, it takod one 
particular form,— generally, a form of intense.* in- 
dividualism, a desperate inward search, a feeding upon 
one’s oWu inner mind. This is one aspect. Then us a 
result of this stagnated emotional existence within the 
limits ef one's own brains and sensations, a healUiy 
and natui'al outflow is irrigated out into tlie world, 
into the present and into the future, in search of 
normal living space, normal w'orld-oommuniou. It is 
here tliat attempts at synthesis begin. The Ivory 
Tower shakes. The magic mirror cracks. The morbid 
individualist dies and is resurrecU'd into a prophetic 
\‘ision of the future. 

The English poetry of the war, post-war and 
between two-wars-period is intensely romantic. Roman- 
tic expression has changed, but romantic feeling stirs 
stubbornly at the centre of the creative impulse. 
Among Uie poets of the post-war generation, Eliot 
alone presents some « difiiicult.v. His apparently un- 
romantic gesture, his dry, matter-of-fact manner ol 
looking at things, the deep cuiTont of satire and irony 
that waters t}ie course of his poetry, would nuturalb' 
lead an unsuspecting critic into thinking that he is an 
uu-romaniic reaction against the decadent romanticism 
of Georgian poetry. But tlie post-war period was one 
of stark disilluedonment and tragic indeicisiou. Pi*e- 
parednes.s for a break-down of poetic tradition as this 
age witnessed, had already begun, the war only 
hastening its consummation. Of this period Eliot was 
rv typical poet, wnth his heritage of anarchy full upon 
his shoulders and he exposed the modern Waste Latid 
peopled by its liollownien in its nakedness. A chronicler 
of this sterile and decadent life in verse, Eliot 
remains, not an un-roinantic i)oet, but u dissatisfied 
romanticist, a isuperh example of what may be called 
negative romanticism. 

Pound before the war and after it, >jp(K*ially, for 
hi4 Cttntoa are jwst-war products, and Eliot after the 
war, represent the strung discontent consequent upon 
dis-orientation and confusion of vaiuea. The discoveries 
of new scientific laws and new advancoH in philosophic 
thought which characterise the twentieth century had 
come into conflict with accepted creeds and cherished 
dogmas, and had immense pos-^ibility for creating a 
rc- valuation of values and sending man on an inward 
errand into his own imfalhoined soul. Then came war 
and a storm swept away the beliefs of the war-torn 
generation, involving the poet^, the most sensitive 
in the^. society, into a complete moral and 
•piiritual cataclysm. With a bleak and sordid objective 
world lb communicate with, tliey preferred to jump 
headibhg into the unplumbed deptlis of their own sonl 
aodv explored the twilight regions of their own tub- 


conscious. This is wdiat we End in Eliot and Pound. 
Eliot’s poems are highb' intro.spective, the result of au 
inward turning of the eye, revealing the inner process 
of oofisciousness. The same thing is f$]md in Pound 
also, specially, in Canton, where, as a result of too 
oxicliisive individualism, pursued with occult seclusion, 
a stagnation, and final ly» an anarchy, rule ovqs all 
sense of poetry and art (in spite of the eloquent title 
the Cantos earned as ‘tlie divine comedy of the 
twentieth century’). But both Pound and Eliot are 
romantic. Pound's pre-war poems were fairly sane but 
not his Cantos. The pressure of the swctling, seething 
subconscious W’as already too great, and the war 
deepened and intensified it to the flood-level, until it 
engulfed him completely in the Cantos. Pound is 
romantic because in him there is an extraoidinary' 
development of imaginative sensibility which has 
helped him not only to. adventure into the wide wide 
w^orld whi(th all poets do, but alao to explore the 
depths of his own un-rational and instinctive mind. 
So also is Eliot. Changeful, elu.sive, allusive, Eliot 
appears at the first instance to be the very anti- 
thesis of romanticism. But all through his poems thcr<‘ 
a deep undertone of sensibility, and elusive inter- 
tplay of imagination, that would admit no couveuUon 
0 / form and exi>re8sicn, but embody the emotional 
moods in highly intellectualised and uncon ventionsl 
patterns. “What the Thunder Says'’ in TTusfe Land 
may well illustrate his imaginative sensibility. Sur- 
realism may alisa be s^id to repn'Simt this kind of 
romanticism, in which the solid material reality out- 
.side evaporaton and the process of consciousm^ss comes 
out naked. 

But romanticism has taken another shape, a more 
reassuring one. Here also imagination which is the 
basis of all t>octry has passf’d through a highly 
stimulating process, so that it is no longer content 
to remain confined within the charted limits of the 
previous ages, but pas8e.s daringly out into the un- 
known in search of new fc^nthe-sia of life. Elements of 
modern life have passed into the chemistry of poetry 
making it very rich. To pluck poetry out of steel and 
stone, out of darkness and despair, out of wars and 
destruction, is no affair. But poetiy is wedded to 
zeitQeiBt. Imagination flies freer than before and beauty 
takes a new, if rude and contorted, shape. The etone 
and steel have their poetry no less than pansies and 
pinks. How do the ]>oets describe the pylons ? They 
are the «s>*mbols of the future : 

The slatemejU oj their steel 
Contradicts nature^s solUr architechiure, 

* * < ♦ 

Yet they are the outposts of the trekking future. 

Into the Ihateh^huug consciousness of hamleu 
They blase new thoughts, new habits. 

fmditions 

Are bifing trod down like flowers droppen by ckUdren. 
Already that fonm boy striding and throwing seed 

If oks grey with antiquity as hk dead forebears ; 

A hml^fairmar fiyure out of the Qeorgiee ' * 
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Unheeded by these mw-morld, rational towers. 

(Pylons, St-anley Snaith). 

To Spender also pylons stand as similar oymbols 
but their beauty stirs the poet's imagination to its 
depths : 

Pylons, those pUlara ^ 

Bare like nude,, giant girls u^at have no secret. 

♦ ^ * * « 

But Jar above, and Jar ns night endures 
Like whips oj anger 
With lightning's danger 

There runs t^ quick jicrspfctirr oj the future. 

It is interpsting to note how the poet describe'^ 
the beauty of the machine with romantic fervour : 

nudity as bcaulijul as this 
Obedient monster purring at its toil . 

Those naked muscles dripping oil, 

And the sure-fingered rods that never miss ? 

(Portrait of a Machine, L. Uutenneyer). 

In describing an aeroplane Spender’s imagination 
g(*t.? inspired with a new conception of beauty : 

More beautijul and sojt than any moth 
With burring Jurred antennae Jeeling its huge V^tli 
Through dusk, the airliner with shut-ofj engines 
Glides over suburbs ami the sleeves set trailing tall 
To point the wind. Gently, broadly, she jails 
Scaarcely disturbing the charted currents oJ air. 

C. Day Lewis, even when he does not glorify 
machine-age, (!an not got away from machine-image 
which has entered into the pith and marrow of his 
poetry, intensifying his romanticism. Poems 3 and 5 
of his Magnetic Mountain arc allogf’rics based upon 
machine-image : 

Iron in the soul, 

Spirit steeled in fire, 

' Needle trembling on the truth 

These shall draw me there.— {Poem 3). 

Similarly his Vision of the now world is clothed* 
in madiine-images : 

Bore 

Through the tough crust. Oh learn to Jed 

A way in darkness to good ore. 

You are the mdgnet and the steel. 

Out of the- dark a new world flowers. 

There in the womb, in the rich veins 

Are tools, dynamos, bridges, towers, 

Your tiraetors and your travelling-cranes. 

(The Magnetic Mountain, 28) 

This is one attitude. Another attitude is that of a 
prophetic longing for the future. Socio-political ques- 
tions ^haye been uppermost in the minds pf the 
younger generation of poets of the post-war period, 
poets like Day Lewis, Auden and Spender. Auden 
pictures the inner diswe of the society dramatically 
and poetically and then wants to cure it.‘ 

Smd to us power and light, a sovereign touch 
The ezhmistum of weaning, the liaPs quinsy, etc. 

(Poem 80) 


Day Lewis and" Spender dream of the future. The 
post-war age, with its disintegration and social evils, 
created a deep unreiit in the minds of the above poets, 
but the impact of socialistic ideas saved them from 
sinking into pure individualism. What we find in these 
poets is an ait/empt at a social synthesis, what has 
already been termed a stage in the socialisation of 
personal values. In their pa^ion for a reformed world, 
they utter, with the seal and fervour of Shelley, 
prophetic word.s about a healthier world. They do not 
e«c.ape into the Ivory Tower. They stand on the solid 
earth, sow the .seeds and look up to the brilliant 
harvest of the future. In short, they synthesise them- 
selves with the world, the present with the future. 
When Day Lewis speaks of the regenerated world, his 
voice is like Shelley’s asking West Wind to scatter 
lii«> words among mankind : 

Make us a vfind 

To shako the world out of this sleepy sicknf.Ss 
When fhsli has dwindled and brightness waned. 

Si S * 

Make us the wind 

Fnym^ a new world that .springs and gathrr.'i foiee. 
Cleaning the air, cleaning the wemnd. 

(The Magnetic Momtmn, 31) 

On his Magnetic Mountain there is a beacon signal- 
ling to a new age ; 

Ov> our magnetic mounlain a luacou burning 
Shall sign the peace we hoped for, soon or late, 
Clear over a clean earth, and all men turning 
Like infnnCs eyes (ike sunflowers to the Ught. 

(No. 3fi) 

Similar pro])heUc passion is also evident iu 
Spender’s poems, e.g., "After They Have Tired.” 

Where lies romanticism ? It lies in the imagina- 
tive venture into the unplumbed depths of the «ouI, 
in the almost idealistic disregard for external reality 
as such and concentration on the inner reality of the 
mind. It lies in the new imaginative nUpping up and 
charting of the modern age of mechanism, with ita 
tractors, dynamos and air-liners, throbbing with a new 
quivering intensity ; in the holding of the niitror up 
to science, so to say ; in tlie gatliering of ever ricliev 
ingredients for poetry. It lies in the imaginative 
exploration of the fougli and rugged mountain pass 
that will take us to the new world whose glowing 
loutline looms alluringly in the perspective. In the 
overthrow of values, there is romanticism, because it 
involves a certain imaginative venture. In the re- 
creation of \alups too there is romanticism, because 
there imagination is called upon to a more difficult 
task, a far richer and more complicated process of 
synthesis. In modem poetry, we witness both. 



BACKGROUIND OF THE SECOND SINO-JAPANESE WAR (1937-45) 

Bt Pbop. SUDHANSU BIMAL MOOKHERJI, M.A. 


The cataElrophe Uiat ha.s bebn again and again over*- 
taking human culture and civilisalion for many years 
past will in the long run involve our species and all that 
it has built up through centuries of tedious hibour 
unlosa the existing social and political set-up 
radically changed. And the sooner this change comes, 
the better. 

In the year 1930, the Nanking National Govern- 
ment had just established its authority, albeit super- 
ficial, over Cliina. The Second Chinese Revolution 
(1926-27) had ended and the Nanking National 
Government had just come into being. Northern China 
and Manchuria acknowledged the authority of Nanking. 
It should not be supposed however that Ch'iuti was out 
of the woods as yet. Nor she is today. Nor will she be 
unlr.-a her internal differences are composed the essen- 
tial pre-c-o-ndition of whi(!h is the cessation of foreign 
intervention in China, 

In the opening years of the fourth decade of the 
20th century, the Chinese Communists wnv. building 
up their strengtli in Kiaiigsi on the .southern bank of 
the Yangtap. In 1931, they estiibliphed thci Chine54f' 
Soviet Government and organisfid the Chincscj R€*cl 
Army. The expedition sent by the Nanking Govern- 
ment against the Communists ended in a failure which 
coUHiderably undermined the prestige of the National 
Government. 

The Communist -Kuomingtang eon flirt was in il«ell 
a Htiimbling-block in the path of tlic unification of 
Cliinn. To make confusion worse confounded, there 
were’ biitiT rivalries am'Oiigf?ti the Kuomingtang party- 
boHscR themselves. The prestige, popularity and power 
f)f Chiang Kai-sliek, the head of the Nationaint 
Goi'ernment, were an (*ye.sor(’ to not ji few. Of these 
Wang Ching-wei deserves special mention. It was Wang 
who in 1927 liad set up the Wuhan Government 
collaboration with the Communists and tbe Left-wing 
of the Kiiomintang. He subsequently went over to the 
.Tapanesp in 1939 and after the fall of Nanking, capital 
of Nationalist China, became the head of the Japanesfj- 
spon.sored Government there. Wang set an agitation on 
foot against Chiang in 1931. Two of the principal 
Northern Chinese Generals made common cause with 
him and stirred up a violent revolution in ..the north. 
Chiang Kai-shek, however, crushid this revolt witfi 
comparative ease. Differences between the Kwungso 
war-lords and the Kuiomingtang created new compliea- 
tions in the south. 

Japan had in the meanwhile kept a vigilant eye on 
the trend, tempo and temper of China's internal bicker- 
ings. She had long cherished the desire of swooping 
down upon China at the first opportunity. She was 
very eager to annex the three northern provinces, 
namely, Heilung-kiang, Liaoning and Chilin or^rin, 
which together are betler khown to foreigners M 
Manchuria. It was with ibis end in view that she had 
been for many yearn past extending her influence -anid 
consolidating her position in this region. This forward 


Japanese policy was one of the main causes of the 
Russo-Japanese War of 1904-6. Every student of history 
knows how tlie Russian Titan was brought to his knees 
l\v the Jopane.S(? pigmy. By the Treaty of Portsmouth, 
signed in 1905. Russia sitm^ndcred her railway rights 
Maiicliuria to Japan and withdrew from Manchuria, 
reluctantly though. Japan at once set herself to the 
task of coiifeoliditiiig her newly acquired gains. Under 
the provisions of the Trc:ity of Portsmouth referred to 
above the South Manchurian Railway was strongly 
guarded by llm Japanese army. A large number ot 
Japanese were appointed to various Government 
services in Main^lniriM. Fortiiiie-hunlt'rs in net in- 
considerable members settled down in the country. It 
might be noted in passing that (‘olonisntioh of 
Manchuria was never a very popular iiroposition m 
Japan. 

Manchuria, rich in natural resources, lias a very 
fertile soil. During years of famine and of failure of 
crops the Chinese' in their ihousiinds from NorthfTn 
(fliina in general and from Hopei, Sliiintung and Tlonjin 
in particular would migrate to Manclmna beyond tlu? 
Great Walls in (jurat of foud and shelter. In this way 
tlie po])ulation of ManeJmria luui nearly doubled during 
the yeans 1995-31. 

While Jaiwin was tightening her stranglehold on 
Manchuria, “prostitulea, criminals, bandits, tramps, and 
general good-for-nol hings, scum that the great Japanese 
Empire cast off from its .store.'', poured into Manchuria 
to make their fortunes."* Goods, tlie entry of which 
wntt banned, were cnmggud into ihe* country. The sale 
of opium and o^her iiaicotics inc^reased manifold. 
Venereal disc uses became very common in t he Jiapaneso- 
occupied area.'-. Rome of the Japanese immigrants were 
appointed ‘advisers’ to the Japanc.'-e army of occupation 
in Manchuria. They could, by virtue of their office, go 
everywhere without any late or hindrance. They utilised 
this opportunity to collect data useful from the military 
point of view’ and despatched tJio same to Japan. As 
luck would have it, these! informers, quite unconsciously, 
did more di.sservice than service to thoir motherland. 
By instigating Japan against China in various ways 
they stood in the way of a peaceful solution of the 
Rino-Jnpnnese differences. The wrong information sup" 
plied by them led Tokyo to believe that China wouldn" 
collapse like a house of cards at the veiy first impact. 
Tliese ‘China experts* however failed to discern the 
new national awakening in China and to gauge its 
magnitude and intensity. 

The verdict of history is that Japan committed a 
very grave and cosily blunder by invading (3hina. The 
offensive nevertheless was assum*^ at a very opportune 
moment. We have to go back to the apening years ot 
the thirties. The Kuomintang army was pre-*oci|^pie(l 
with the Communists in Central China. The National 
Government had neither the time nor the inclinatioii 
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to pay alteuliou to anything else. The inundation ot 
the H<mDg Ho and the Yangtsekiang— the most des- 
tructive floods of these two rivers in recorded history 
— ^had devastated a vast area of the country. Hundreds 
of thousands of families were drowned while many 
times more than this were confronted with starvation 
in the following winter for the consequent failure oi 
crops. The Japanese invasion, which began in autumn 
when distress was acute and discontent at its highest, 
was thus very well-timed. 

An explosion blew off a railway bridge on the 
South Manchurian Railway in the immediate vicinity 
of Mukden, the capitaL of Liaoning, at 10 in the 
evening on September 18, 1931. Japan laid the respon- 
sibility at the door of the Chinese army under General 
Chang Hsueh-liang of Manchuria. The Japanese army 
attacked the sleeping Chinese army in the barracks and 
exterminated it. Mukden was at once occupied. 

All these were pre-arranged. Amclctto Vespa, an 
Italian, says in his book Secret Agents of Japan : 

“The Japanese troops stationed at Liaoyang, 
Yiugkow and Fenghuangchon had, the day before 
the incident, received their orders to advance on 
Mukden at 3 p.m. on September 18th. Seven hours 
* before the alleged explosion they had already 
started towards their destination. By 4 a.m. of the 
19th, only six hours after the alleged explosion, 
tjjousands of printed posters had already been 
posted on the walls of Mukden and in these it was 
said that the Manchurian Government was dis- 
credited, since it had ordered an attack on the 
Japanese railway.” 

Simultaneously with the occupation of Mukden 
the Chinese air-base in its suburbs together with 500 
aeroplanes fell in the hands of Japan. China did not 
find lime to offer any opposition at all. On the follow- 
ing day, that is, on September 19, Japan occupied 1^ 
Manchurian towns. Within less than a fortnight more 
than half the towns of laaoning and Chilin had passed 
into the hands of Japan. 

This crisiB in the Far East created confusion and 
uncertainties among the nations,' which had economic, 
political and strategic interests in that theatre. The 
realisation was forced upon all concerned that some- 
thing must be done. But there were wide divergences 
of opinion as to what was to be done and how it was 
to be done. For a century and more the Western 
powers bad acted upon the theory that China lacked 
the intellect and ability to set her own bouse in order 
by solving her internal problems. They believed , that 
”the thingEi which really mattered were the things dore 
to China, or in China or about China by the great 
powers/** This trend of thought influenced the China 
polity of the powers. They did not do what they ought 
to have^done. The great powers held the v|ew that any 
attempt to save China from the clutches of Japan was 
purely^ alfenilstie. None bdieved that in the sphere ot 
internatbmil politics China might be helped against 
^pan wi^ as imich profit as Japan gainst BuOBia. 

aigpmetits wmre advaimed by some of the 
in snpport of Japan^s China polioy- 


For ofte thing, China fully freed from foreign control 
“would be an unruly country” and this would irre- 
vocably disturb and finally destroy the international 
balance of power in the Far East. So, if Japan assumes 
rcsponFibility for the maintenance of law and order in 
China, none should oppose or bo alarmed. For the 
other, what really matters in Far Eastern politics is 
not the Sino-Japanesc ndations, “the real issue was 
not between Japan and China at all, but between Japan 
an<l Russia.” The support ers of this view argued that 
the Japanese invasion of Manchuria was definitely a 
move against Russia. Japan, they’ believed, would 
surely iililistj Manchuria as a base of -operations against 
Ru.«sia. If Japan won an easy victory, then for many 
3 'CMrs to come she would be pre-accupied with the 
arrangcmentH for the fullest exploitation of the un- 
devflopKl regions of Kas1.ern Siberia. She would have 
to aj)proftch England and France with a beggaFs bowl 
for the capite] necessary for the industrialisation ol 
these' regions. Hence she would have to maintain 
cordial relations with these powers perforce. If, on the 
other hand, the conquest of Siberia proved a tough 
prtyi>osilion, the Western Democracies had nothing to 
lose. On the pretext of helping Japan against Russia 
they would recover their lost prestige in the Far East. 

The Chinese people and their Government, placed 
as they were between the strong Japanese deter- 
mination to grab Manchuria on the one hand and the 
indifference of the powers on the other, were puz^Jort 
and confused, China realised that the new Japanc.^ 
menace was not a mere 20ih century version of the 
19th century Japanese imperialism. She could noi be 
prev.ailed upon to abandon her policy this time by the 
co-ssion of new treaty ports, lea^e of some new lu’ovinre 
or greater economic conce.ssions. It was clear that Japan 
aimed nt annexing not merely the vast and immensely 
rich north-cast,em regions of China. The realisation 
dawned upon China's countless millions that the future 
of the Celestial Kingdom hinged on the outcome ol 
the struggle that had just begun. If China went down, 
her independence, nay, her very existence as a nation 
would be relegated to the limbo of the past. 

To take up the thread again. The Chinese Govern- 
ment remained inactive in the face of Japanese 
aggression. The Chinest^ army in Manchuria was ordered 
to retreat. Directives were issued to avoid collisions 
with the Japanese at all costs. The Government placed 
the matter before the League of Nations which was 
then in session at Geneva. China as well as Japan were 
members of the League. The Japanese spokesman 
assured the assembled League delegates that Japan had 
no intention of annexing Manchuria. All the while the 
Japanese army was advancing in Manchuria, China sat 
scrupulously inactive in expectation of intervei^tion by 
the League of Nations. 

England and France, the two leaders of tbe League, 
were frankly reluctant to go to war with Japan over 
the Manchurian issue. The U.S.A., which, by the way, 
was Bot a member^ proposed to send warships to the 
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Pacific. She iDaisted at the same time that England 
must do the same. On the latter’s lailure to agree 
nothing came out of this proposal. Talks of removing 
Japanese troops from the railway sone and of creating 
an international sone in Manchuria were also heard. 
While all these talks were going on, the Japanese army 
was steadily continuing its advance in Manchuria. At 
last a commission of enquiry was appointed under the 
chairmanship of Lord Lytton. The commission reached 
Harbin in May> 1032, more than six months after the 
Japanese war machine had been set in motion against 
Manchuria. Japan had fully exploited the time she had 
gained to subdue Manchuria and to set up puppet 
Governments in all its three provinces. 

Japanese authorities did everything in their power 
to prevent the Lytton Commission from getting at the 
truth. Special detectives were (mgaged to keep watch 
over the hotels in which th(' mombers of the Commis- 
sion were accommodated. Only such attendants were 
engaged in three hotel? ns would not accept bribes or 
divulge the truth even at the coat of their lives. Quite 
a large number of Chinese wore clapped behind the 
prison bars on suspicion of being in correspondence 
with the members of the Commission. Unlawful corres- 
pondence with the Commission, that is, correspondence 
which had not received the imprimatur of the 
Japanese authorities, was declared a capital offence. 

Needless to say, the report of the Commission 
could not but be ono-sdded. Japan resigned hor 
membership of the League of Nations shortly after- 
wards. The Manchurian incident exposed the inherent 
weakne^ of the Lengiie and the utt/or hollowness of 
its tall talks which had roused high hopes among tho 
disinherited humanity all the world over. 

Japan, however, got frightened at the Chinese 
reaction to the rape of Manchuria and to the inactivity 
of th|* Nanking Government. An anti-Japanese boycott 
movement had already come into existence. The 
agitation was now intensified. Chinese shopkeepers 
tefused to sen’c Japanese customers. Chinese banks 
lefused to have any monetary transaction with 
Japanese commercial establishments. A bitter dis- 
confont pervaded the entire student community s^d 
sfiulmt demonstration.^ were organised in various 
places. Hie anti-Japanese sentiment was at' its strongest 
in Shanghai. 

Following a minor skirmish between some Chinese 
and Japanese citisens in a street of Shanghai an in- 
furiated Japanese mob raided and practically destroyed 
the Three Friends Industry Association, a well-known 
commercial establishment of Shanghai. This was 
followe<l by what was to all intents and purposes a 
Sino-Japanesc war in Shanghai. Japanese navy in 
harbour shelled the city and reduced the Commeroiat 
Press and the Fjastern Library to ruins. The former wn» 
the largest book-selling organisation in China while 
the latter was to be found the largest collection of 
ancient Chinese works. A large number of very valu- 
able manuscripts of the 9th to the 13th oentaries were 


also preserved here. The Japanese Admiral made u® 
secret of his resolve to save at all costa his nationals 
in Shanghai. The English and the U. 6. A. legations 
were informed that the city would be captured within 
tlie following four hours. 

In the face of all these grave provocations, the 
Nanking Government remained as inactive as ever. It 
fondly awaited the decision of the League of Nations 
over Manchuria. The Nineteenth Army of the Chinese 
Government posted in Shanghai at the time however 
refused to retreat before the onrushing Japanese army. 
The former was backed by progressive public opinion. 
Tliree Japanese Commanders were replaced in quick 
succession. Re-inforcements from Japan were rushed. 
The conflict assumed serious proportions in Chapei on 
the Nanking-Shanghai Railway. A detachment of the 
Japanese army disembarked at Liuho on the southern 
bank of the Yangtse to the north of Shanghai. The 
Nineteenth Army had to fall back. A 8ino-Japane?c 
peace-pact signed at this stage through the intervention 
of England put an end to the hostilities. Japanese 
trooi)8 were then withdrawn from Shanghai and it* 
suburbs under the supervision of an impartial com- 
mission. 

While the fight in Shanghai was in progress. Japan 
had captured Jehol to the west of Liaoning and just 
outside the Great Walls. The next step of Japan wns 
to create a new state named Manchukuo, which in- 
cluded Jehol and the whole of Manchuria. Mr. Henry 
Pu Yi, the ci-devant Manchu Emperor, who had 
abdicated in 1912 and had since embraced Christianity, 
was declared the Emperor of Manchukuo. But he was 
only a puppet in the hands of Japan. It should be 
noted that the Nanking Government did not recognise 
Manchukuo as an independent state nor Mr. Pu Yi «-8 
its ruler. 

In her attempt to oaptiirc Hopei to the east ot 
Peiping in January, 1933, Japan encountered a tough 
resistance at the hands of the local Chinese garrison — 
the Twenty-ninth Army. Nanking still clung— piteously 
rather— -to the view that the Sino-Japanese conflict 
could be resolved peacefully and a Sino-Japanese 
armistice was signed on May 13, 1933. Japan extended 
her power to Hopei after this. 

The National Government seeks to justify its 
policy of appeasement on the following grounds. In the 
first place, Genera] Chiang Kai-shek, who was and stiii 
is tke Dictator of China, believed that the League ot 
Nations tras sincere in its desire of protecting the 
weaker nations from the tyranny and exploitation of 
the stronger ones and that it did not lack the necessary 
power. Secondly, for a long time even after the League 
bubble had burst Chiang was under the influence of 
the traitor Wang Shing-wai, an arch-protagonist of the 
pro-Japanese policy. Thirdly, the Gommunist-Euomin- 
tang conflict in Central China had assumed such 
formidable proportions about this time that it was not 
possible for Chiang to send re-inforcetnents to Nortl] 
China to stem the tide of Japanese iiivarimi,> Not 
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frequently would he be heard to eay, “To resist foreign 
aggressii^, China must first be united/' Not a few 
disagreed with him. 

Disappointed and disgusted with the pi’O'dapanese 
Government policy a considerable proportion of the 
young intelligentsia rallied under the banner of the 
Chinese Communist Party. The number of such recruits 
was ever on the increase. The Government was in 
consequence confronted with a major crisis from within. 
There were other factors besides, wliich undermined the 
])restige and popularity of the Nanking Government. 

It has been seen already how Japan had expanded 
herself to the east of Peiping. Annexation of large 
slice.s of China had only whetted her greed. Slie now 
hit upon the idea of creating another puppet state, 
namely, the North China Autonomous State, which 
was to comprise the five northern provinces of Hopei, 
Shantung, Shansi, Chahar and Suiyuan. For the attain- 
ment of her objiict without war she offered the head- 
ship of the projected State to Sung Che-yiian, a North 
Chinese General. The offer, however, was conditional 
•on Sung cutting off all connections with Nanking If 
he was agreeable, the Japanesfi army would defend his 
'throne* against all attacks. Sung having rejected ilie 
offer with the contempt it merited, Japan*a aims were 
fnusirated for the time being. ’ 

The year 1035 affoided an admirable opportunity 
to Japan. The floods of the Hoan| Ho and the Yangtse 
devastated a very wide area of China. TJie people were 
reduced to desperate straits. Food, clothes and slielter 
monopblised the time and energy of all. None had fuiy 
ability nor the morale to fight the foreign foe. The 
Italo-Abyssinian war having broken out in the mean- 
while, international atteniion diverted from the Far East 
was locuaaed in the Middle East. Japan did not let this 
opportunity slip. With little opposition from China she 
founded a so-called kingdom to the East of Peiping. 
East Hopei was the name given to this “State” and 
Yin Ju-keng, a Chinese 'fifth columnist, was placed at 
the helm of affairs. 

East Hopei under Yin Ju-keng was declared a free- 
trading country. Japanese silk and cotton textiles, 
sugar, medicines and alcoholic preparations in huge 
quantities were dumped in Eastern Hopei. There being 
no regular and well-defined boundary line between 
Japanese-controlled East Hopei and the rest of the 
pnovinoe, which owed allegiance to Nanking, Japanese 
goods made their way duty-free into the very heart of 
China. A colossal pecuniary loss was infiioted on 
National Government. During the eleven months from 
Tebruary to December, 1036, Nanking's loss of customs 
duties totalled to £15,0OOjioo. The European and 
•^eiioan membants too were subjected to a heavy 
loss. Aqti-Japanese sentiments which were already very^ 
strong ih China, .now struck deeper roots than before 
and were intens^ed a hundredfold. 

In Japan initiated a series of abortive talks 
with come to teims with her on condition of 

* " ^^borattem and "extermination of the 


‘Communist bandits.’ The conditions were unacceptable 
to Chiang Kai-tdiek aud hence nothing came out ,ot 
these talks. Japan now demanded the resignation 
Cliiang Kai-shek. Tliis helped to restore the rapidly 
waning popularity of Chiang. lu June two Kuominlang 
Generals— Chen Chih-tung and Li Tsung-jeu — one 
posted in Kwantung and tlie other in Kwangsi un- 
furled the standard of revolt aganst Nanking at 
the instance of Japan and witli her help. The revolution 
of the latter was however motivated by the desire ot 
lashing the Nationalist Government into activity 
against the Japanese aggressor. Nanking put down the 
revolt with little difficulty. 

Japan next directed Ikm' attention to the creation 
of a puppet Mongolian Empire in North-Western 
C’bina. She hoped that if the project materialised, 
would not be very difficult for her to advance towards 
\he South and the West and to found a Japanese- 
controlled Muslim empire com])rising Sinkiang, Ohiug- 
hai and Kansu — all coiLstituent units of the Chinese 
Republic. In this way Central China would be encircle^, 
the north alone remaining open. This would facilitate 
Japanese penetration into the vast hinterland of Asia. 

Japan approached Prince Teh, a Mongolian noble- 
man, who hud some grievances against the Nationalist 
Govcrnn)ent. So when Japan offered him the throne 
of the contemplated Mongol Empire, he readily agreed. 
In May, 1036, lus tiny army was despatched to North 
China at Japan’s i* S' ance. The army was made up ol 
Teh’s own followers and a large number ol treacherous 
Chinese bandits. This army was equipped by Japan. 
The Mongol Military State was established m North 
China. Japan now made ready to annex Suiyuan and 
Ningsha. 

While the Jupariose arm}' was lorgmg ahead m 
Sujyuon, the Japanese Ambassador in Nanking was 
carrying on negotiations with the National Govern- 
ment. Lest the attempt at compromise should fail, the 
Government gave directions that even in tne face ol 
Japane.se offensive, the Kuomintang army must not do 
anything more than dei'end itself ana must by *^o 
means launch any counter-attack. Japan too wanted 
this. Towards the end uf 1936 the Chinese army m 
Suiyuan disobeyed the orders of the Government, 
chased the vanquishcc^ Japanese aimy and r^' 
captured two important military bases. Till the out- 
break of the Sino-JapancHc War in 1937, Japan made 
no further attempt to advancq in 9ui3rua&. 

In December, 1936, there was a rapprochement 
between the Coirmunists and the Kuomintang follow- 
ing the capture of Chiang Kai-shek at Sian by the 
tro6ps of General Chang Hsueh-Hang and his sub- 
sequent release through the intervention of the 
Communists, among others. The reconciliation placed 
China in a stronger position than before. Japan took 

The Sino-Japanese War (108745) was by no means , 
of C^ina^ii seeking. It was. on the contrary, thlust upon 
her. S'or two years or thereabouts before its outbreak 
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reports would appear from time to time in the 
Japanese press of the disappearance of one or more 
Japanese citizens in China. Such reports were followed 
by Smo-Japanese skirmishes on many occasions. Japan 
was on the look-out lor an opportunity to use any one 
of these ‘disappearances* as a camis belli. The stoiy 
narrated below clearly proves that these reports oi 
disappearance were sometimes, if not always, concocted. 
Mr. Muramoto, tlie Japanese Vice-Consul at Nanking 
was once missing. It was officially announced from 
Tokyo that Muramoto had been murdered by the 
Chinese and that the murder would be avenged. Mura- 
moto was sub.«(;qu<;ntly found on the Purph* and Gulden 
Hills in the suburbs of Nanking. Questioned by the 
police why he had thus concealed himself. Muramoto 
confessed that he had been secretly ordered by Ins 
Government to commit suicide. He hud heard that the 
Piiride and Golden Hills wore insisted with wild 
boasts and that he had been to the Hills to be devourcat 
by the denizens thereof. 

Japan had forcibly concentrated troops in Hopei 
in North China without any semblunco of justice 
legality. The Chinese 29Lh Army was encamped close 
to the Japanese barracks. The latter, by the way, was 
the same army, wJiich in 1933 under General Sung 
Cheh-yuan had stoutly resisted the Japanese occupation 
of K»st Hopei. The close proximity of the enemy was 
galling and without doubt painful to the patriotic 

:0 


29th Army. The Japanese army in Hopei treated the 
Chinese in a manner as if they were a defeated people. 
In consequence of the policy of Jap-appefi^ment 
pursued by Nanking the Chinese people and the 
Army had to put up with tlie pin-pricks and indignities 
heaped upon them by Japan. Their discontent having 
been denied all outlets was driven underground. 

On July 6, 1937, the Japanese army in Hopei 
•organised a demonstration manoeuvre at Wanping near 
]\uping. The Japanese army returned to the barracks 
at sundown. It was discovered at the time of roll-<ra)l 
that a soldier had not come back The Japanese com- 
plained that the missing soldier had been kidnapped 
by the Chinc.'ic. The soldier in question however came 
back and reported himself to the appropriate autlio- 
rities within a few houiJ. Japan nevertheless insisted 
that a joint Sino-Japanese committee must be formed 
“to settle the permanent disturbances betw'ccn the two 
armies.” China yielded and a joint committee was 
formed accordingly. The Japanese members of the 
committee demanded the withdrawal of the Chinese 
army from Wanping. Chinii was perfectly within her 
rights to reject the dctfiand. Japanese troops now tired 
on the Marco Polo Bridge on the road leading from 
Peiping to Wanping. Chinese troops promptly took up 
the challenge and’ rejiliod fire with fire. Tlie long- 
appreheuded Sino-Japanese war broke out with conse- 
quences that are now^mattor of history. 


FEMINISM AS A SOCIAL FORCE 

By HARIDAS MUKHPJRJEE, 

Reavarch Assockiie, Bengali Institute oj . I^oriology 


Ours is an age of revolulion. Its temper pervades the 
entire social atiuospheni. One of the greatest faMor.-4 in 
this rapidly changing mdivn is I he scientific technique 
whirli Is daily undermining llie bottom of the old social 
syslem. It has shaken man’s faith iu what age has 
siiiictified. Under its pressure tin' old order is crumbling. 
Man is developing a new t(?mpia‘, a new psychology. 
This now mood has also invaded the psychology of our 
rountry. Kveu in the heart of the Indian women a spirit 
of revolution is throbbing today. Our Bengali women too 
have been profoundly moved by the passion peciili«r 
to the age. Subjected so long»lo the tyranny of mam, 
the Bengali women are lo-day rising t>u their feet and 
growing impatient to break off all social chains. Tlieir 
faith in the traditional measures of values has been 
undermined and they are stoutly refusing to bo bound 
by a (‘otlo of conduct different from men’s. Thus their 
psychology is rapidly changing. They have grown to^^ay 
impatient in th(;ir cry for ein^mcipation and their once 
chaotic cry has been for years past increasingly assum- 
ing the status of a conscious, creative movement. This 
feature is growiugly setting it»8 stamp on the social 
pattern. Tlie present paper is an attempt at an objective 
analysis of the socio-economic forces leading t>p the 
birth and growth of “Feminism” as a new cultural 
category. 


Historically considered, Feminism as a type of 
socio-economic movcmcml is start liugly modern, and 
more so in Bengal. Nowhere in the patriarchal world, — 
ancient, medieval and modern, — there was any ideology 
of Feminism before tin; nineteenth century. Feminism 
^mbolises a cry for female emancipation — eman- 
cipation from masculine sway and from the tyranny 
of patriarchal culture. Its first and foremost 
item is her economic independence and along 
with it, her emancipation on other fronts of life. Such 
ideas and ideals as embodied in Feminism arc strikingly 
modern from the historical point of view. 

Many scholars and historians are used to believing 
that the Western women always enjoyed “sodal free- 
dom,” whereas their Indian sisters were ever subjected 
to masculine tyranny. Such an attitude is awfully defec- 
tive and has hardly any basis in the world of reality. 
When w’e peep into the medieval history of 
Europe and study it critically, we are at once 
convinced of the degrading lot of Western women. 
'Their condition was as pitiful os that of their 
Eastern sisters. Socially they lived a seclud^ life, far 
away “from the madding crowd.” EveiywWe iJicy 
were treated as just toys of masculine pleasure and 
their economic dependence resulted in their subjection 
to the husband. The law ^id not recognise 
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ffepafaie uiuta because of their economic suhieetion. 
With economic subjection came social and political 
aubjectioii too. This deplorable plight persisted all 
through the Middle Ages (5th^l4th century AD.). Then 
came the age of the Renaissance in the fifteenth century. 
It was a period of strife and turmoil. It marked & 
transition in the Western life. Medieval ideas and 
forces collapsed ; new theories and forces sprang ud 
out of the ashes of the old. Tlie feudal philosophy 
yielded place to a “Liberal Ideology.”^ But even in that 
new ideology women were not accorded an independent 
status of their ow’n. They were still fettered by man- 
made laws and eonvcnlions. Three cenluriea later came 
the French Revolution (1789-1799), shaking the very 
foundations of the “Ancien Regime.” The revolutionary 
ideal was embodied in tlie historic doctrine of “liberty, 
equality and fraternity.” In itself the doctrine sounds 
quite well, but in that particular context its social 
implications were exclusively meant for men. “The 
French Revolution apart from ita stress on lofty 
abstractions, liberty and equality,” rightly says Prof. 
Riker, “did nothing for the advancement of women.”* 
Next we pass on to the ‘dynamic era* of the Industrial 
Revolution. In its origin it was earlier than the “Ideas 
of 1789,”* but its revolutionary impact upon the old 
economic structure hardly began prior to the nineteenth 
century. It is since the dawn of the nineteenth century, 
especially after 1815, that the unconscious and chaotic 
forces released by the Indu.strial Revolution, became 
consciously organised and under that vigorous 
pressure the old order rapidly changed, yielding place 
to new.* The new system of production opened up 
before women certain avenues of independent earning. 
More and more women workers were drawn away from 
domestic services to fields of gainful employment. Their 
economic independence and the resulting social inter- 
course led the remarking of their personality. The 
changed and changing conditions fostered in them a new 
consciousness which enabled them to visualise a stage 
where men and women would be equal and free. Out 
of that vision into the new life gradually sprang up 
their demand for equality with men. It would be not 
merely a legal and political equality, but also an 
equality in the economic and social spheres. These i^oas 
and pious wishes were symbolised in the category of 
“Feminism.** It was only the 'sixties of the last century 
that the ideology of Feminism was effectively drawn up 
00 far as England was oozKemcd. It receiveii an 
authoritative recognition in John Stuart Mill's Subjec- 
tion of Women. It was published in 1869 and it did 
plead with passion for the emancipation of women. It 
ia well to remember in this connection that as yet 
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Fexmnism was hardly anything more than a pious wish. 
It was transformed into a concrete movement in the 
West only in the closing years of the nineteenth oentuxy. 
During the early decades of the twentieth century 
that movement rapidly gained meutionable dimen- 
sions in the West, bringing larger and larger doses of 
freedom to an increasing number of women. And 
today except in the Soviet Russia everywhere the 
Feministic movement is still far from the goal. Thus 
iL is quite obvious that Feminism is an entirely novel 
experiment in history.* This is true as much of the 
East as of the West. 

Let us now turn our attention to the history of our 
country, especially Bengal. It is from the termination 
of the World War I (1914-18) that wo can reasonably 
trace the origin of Feminism in Bengal, nay, in India. 
Prior to the era of 1914-18 there was hardly any trace 
of Feminism in the Bengali social pattern.® In the 
milieu of the glorious Bengali Revolution (1906-14), 
the voice of Feminism was entirely inaudible. The 
Swadeshi Revolution was an intense outburst of our 
nationalistic sentiments and its architects were males 
and males alone. It does not follow that women 
workers were wholly unknown to the annals of that 
Revolutionary Epoch (1905-14). Certainly there were 
active female workers, but their number was not very 
great. Besides, even those few female workers had no 
clear vision of Feminism.® Its birth was registered only 
in the post-war era and it has assumed appreciable 
proportions only in recent years. Let us follow that 
process of development historically. 

It has been already stated that Feminism os a type 
of social aspiration in Bengal is a post-war (1014-18) 
phenomenon. It was born not of individual yearning or 
revolutionary urge of a particular woman. Its emer- 
gence was inspired by the pressure of historical forces 
generated by a mal-adjusted economic pattern. The 
post-war life of Bengal, as elsewhere, was marked by 
utter economic mal-adjustment. Economic mal-adjust- 
ment and disharmony resulted in limitlLss restlessness 
and dissatisfaction in the minds of our women. Moved 
by disoontent and pressed by poverty, the Bengali 
women began to abandon their old ways of living. So 
long they had been living in splendid isolation, fettered 
by domestic chains, but in the post-war era they began 
increasingly to break away from the icy chains and 
sought to be profitably employed in the diverse fields 
of social life. Economic dependence was in very many 
instances replaced by economic independence. Economic 
independence coupled with the revolutionary discontent 
resulting from their sex-repression caused by the male- 
dominated social pattern, urged them to challenge tlie 
validity of the existing system. Traditional ideas and 
values that so long gave significance to their actions 
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increasingly lost their hold on female psychology. In 
them was bom a passionate yearning for a better order 
of things and out of that mental yearning emerged 
their claim for equality with the males, liiia moral 
claim was fed and encouraged by the changed and 
changing economic pattern of Bengal. It also drew 
strength and vitality from the general forces of demo- 
cracy of the age and from the feministic ideologies of 
the West. Besides, the spread of scientific knowledge 
and the general enlightenment of the century lent force 
to Feminism which soon bade fair to be translated into 
a permanent reality in the Bengali social pattern. 

No sooner the World War 1 liad ended (1919) 
than impatient India rose up against obstinate 
British imperialism under the leadership of Mahatma 
Gandhi. The Civil Disobedience Movement was 
launched on a country-wide scale. The entire nation 
responded to the clarion call of non-co-operation. Men 
and women alike stregntbened that movement by their 
quota of contribution. In the midst of this general 
awakening and response, the Bengali women too were 
not lacking in patriotic zeal and revolutionary ardour. 
They also made valuable contributions to the cause of 
Civil Disobcdiciicc Movement (1920-22). Along with 
men, women also endured sufferings and courted 
imprisonments. Numerically they were certainly 
smaller than men, but qualitatively speaking, they 
exhibited as brilliant specimens of joyful sacrifices for 
the chosen ideal as their masculine comrades. Their 
sufferings and sacrifices for the cause of political revo- 
lution did not go unrewarded. Morally, the women 
gained much in self-respect and social prestige and by 
that fact alone their claim for equality with men was 
strengthened. Besides, there came to their lot material 
gains too. In 1026, the Bengal Provincial Government, 
under the Montagu-CheJmsford Reforms of 1919, 
partially extended to the women of the province the 
right to vote. It was based on "property qualifications.” 
The Government of India Act of 1935 changed that 
basis of franchise, replacing it by "wifehood qualification 
and a lower educational qualification.” Consequently 
the number of female voters largely increased. The new 
Act was put in practice in 1937. It opened up before 
women prospects of holding important offices i)} the 
Government, even ministerial j^bs.’ This enactment 
marked a significant triumph from the standpoint of 
Indian Feminism. Since 1^7 the activities of women 
workers increased in volume and value. Their thoughts 
and aspirations found exprassion in literary works and 
social philosophies of the time. This organised \Cry for 
Feminism in works of art and culture gave in its turn 
a new impetus to that movement.* ' 
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Then came the World War II (1039-45). It gav3 
a revolutionary push to the slowly growing Feminism 
in this country. With the outbreak of the war, the 
process of mobilisation started. There was sudden i&- 
fiation of production and transportation and, conse- 
quently, there was inflation of employment too. The 
impact of this process was powerfully felt on the Indian 
life also. Prospects of earning were opened up in a 
startlingly rapid manner. Women wtJfkers also were 
drawn away more and more from domestic services. 
Due to the war, there was, on the one hand, hard 
poverty at home and on the other, bright prospects of 
earning abroad. The Bengali women, placed in the 
same situation, felt more strongly ever than before the 
need for earning. They flocked in tens of thousands to 
faclori(‘B, industries, offices and Other civil and military 
departments. It was an unprecedented event in the 
history of Bengal. Innumerable women wore gainfully 
employed in the war-situation. This organised economic 
independenee and the resulting inter-human and inter- 
mental contacts developed in those women a new 
psychology consistent with the already growing 
Femini.sm in the country. In their soul was born ^ 
new restle^ncss and dissatisfaction with the old domes- 
tic pattern of living. They grew increasingly conscious 
of their nocial disabilities and were eager to break up 
the ancient basis of our patriarchal society. Even 
those who still remained in splendid domestic isolation 
were invaded by this new passion of the age. They 
also felt in their heart the throbbing of a new life. Thus 
in the "dynamic situation” caused by the war there 
was everywhere utter restlessness and discontent which 
began to transform the foundations of our society. 

Today the war is over, but the new forces generated 
by it, are still struggling for self-assertion. There is c^t 
present everywhere an immense urge and drive for 
the post-war reconstruction. The Bengali women also 
are impatient to recreate the world they live in by 
their conaciens endeavour and they are eager to crystal- 
lise their feministic demands into concrete realities. 
Though it is true that this novel surge of life is yet 
limited to the middle-class women, nevertheless the 
significance of its revolutionary impact is not to be 
lost sight of by social scientists and philosophers. 
Besides, it is also a fact that in very many instances 
the urge of dissatisifaction in modern women is only 
blind and chaotic, yet even this blind passion is not 
destitute of revolutionary significance. It is also in a 
negative manner challenging the basis of our old social 
system and thereby unconscioufdy paving the path for 
its reconstruction. Lastly, there are also in the move- 
ment certain conscious and creative elements. And 
because they are conscious and creative, they constitute 
the strongest factors in the rising tide of challenge to 
the old pattern. Their role also has got to be properly 
evaluated in any scientific analysis of FemimBjdc 
movement in our countiy. 



tlKTIUSER MAmiFACTURE FOR BENGAL 

Bt T. R. D£, bjBv ojb., M.R.Ban.x. (Lond.) 


Bengal is the poorest of all the provinces in India. 
She has the maximum density of population but the 
fertility of her lands is fast declining with the net 
result tliat Bengal which was once a surplus province 
from the point of view of food production has become 
a deficit pnovince all round. The position has become 
extremely alarming and only irrigation is not at all 
su^cient to meet the situation. The lands need 
fertilisers very badly. The cultivators have practically 
no huowledgo and inclination to improve tlic condi- 
tion and the production of their lands with the help 
of fertilisers. N*o.t to speak of artificial fertilisers— 
they do not even care to use the little farmyard 
manure that they have ready at their disposal. So 
they must be trained to the use of fertilisers and if 
necessary their hands must be forced for applyms 
fertilisers to their lands. But at the same time it must 
be remembered that these fertilisers must be sold to 
them at quite a low price and to keep the price low 
it should, if necessary, be subsidised. 

N'O-w the question of the kind of fertiliser suitable 
for the laud and its procurement comes in. The com- 
post or the farmyard manure does not oome in the 
purview of the present article, of course. The ingre- 
dients that are required most by the soil are nitrogen, 
phosphate, potash and sometimes lime. The popular 
fertilisers are ammonium sulphate, ammonium phos- 


cultivators of Bengal who after using this fertiliser 
for a few terms find the soil gradually dying in respect 
of crop-producing capacity. And to cope with it an 
extra heavy dose of lime is automatically needed, thus 
increasing the coat of production of crops. 

Last but not the least of all is that the otherwise 
precious part of the: fertiliser, the sulphur portion of 
it, is Jo.st and lost for nothing. 

So we must look for some other fertiliser which 
will in no case be detrimental to the soil and prefer- 
ably be not wasteful as well (unlike ammonium sul- 
phate which wastes the sulphur component of it for 
nothing) and must be cheap and w'hosc raw mate:ials 
would be easily available. 

With the above points in view calcium cyanamide 
(CaCN2) deserves attention. This is a fertiliser the 
raw materials for the manufacture of which seem to 
be available in plenty in Bengal and round about. 
It needs no drawing of the precious fuel-coal of 
Haneeganj and Barakar fields. The installation of 
plants for the manufacture of calcium of cyanamide 
or nitrolime will also work aa a starting point of a 
group of industries like the manufacture of nitric acid 
and explosives, which are all so ver^ important for 
independent India. 

The following is the group that is commanded by 
lime-carbon industry (Pring) : 


phgte, super-phosphate, etc., and in Bengal the most 
popular seems tx> be ammonium sulphate, mostly due to 
propaganda by the manufacturers of ammonium sul- 
phate. It is also reported that a big plant is being 
installed with the help of the Government, in the coal- 
fields of Bengal for the manufacture of ammonium 
sulphate. 

But before taking up such a costly scheme into 
hand, I think, the Government would do better to see 
if ammonium sulphate is quite suitable for the soil •nf 
Bengal and if it will be proper to consume an 
hnpewted material like sulphur for its manufacture 
(and thus be dependent on an uncertain factor like 
import) and if it whl be proper to use gypsum when 
we have to rail it all the way from the Punjab and 
Rajputana and if such a good quality coal like the 
Bengal coal which is so badly needed for the industries 
should be consumed for the purpose, when there are 
Bouioes of ooal which might answer quite well for the 
manuf^ture of a fertiliser but is unsuitable for fuel 
purpose. 

Now let the question of the use of ammoiuum 
^Iphate be considered. The soil of Bengal, specially 
the leas fertile part of R, ts more or less oof^* 
it muld be more addio with use of 
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Now, at present let us deal only with CaCN^. 
Both the components in CaCN 2 , the calcium and the 
nitrogen, are useful for soil. 

At Richhai (C, P.) experiments conducted for 
five years (1930-35) to compare ammoniuin sulphate 
and calcium cyanide as fertilisers for paddy applied 
at the rate of 100 lbs. per acre on light sandy loam 
indicated that calcium cyanide was better tha^ 
ammonium sulphate irrespective of time of application. 
So definitely the manufacture of nitrolime deserves 
attention all the more. 

The manufacture of nitrolime starts from the 
manufacture of calcium carbide (CaCa), a thing which 
is not at present manufactured in India and which in 
itself is a very important itemi for industrial India, 
as the source of acetylene gas. 

Manufacture of CaC^ starts from coal (carbon) 
and lime (calcium). These two are fused in electric 
furnace giving calcium carbide popularly known as 
carbide only. According to some authority, coal should 
be of anthracite variety with the maximum of fixed 
carbon (in the region of 90 per cent) and minimum 
of ash (max. 5 per cent) and lime stone should also 
be of the purest variety containing nearly 97 per cent 
of CaCos. 

Unfortunately anthracite is not available in India 
though the purest variety of linae stone is more or less 
available. 

But it has been found that coal with a fixed 
carbon content of about 57 per cent and lime stone 
containing about 96 per cent CaCOg can give CaC 2 
of 83 per cent purity and the market standard of CaC 2 
is only 80 per cent pure. 

We have in the Himalayas coal with about 
60 per cent fixed carbon and lime stone of the purest 
variety (95 per cent). Even if the existence of such 
a pure quality lime stone is not found to be in 
plenty — the less pure variety can be depended upon, 
as it is mainly calcium cyanamide we are after, and 
not calcium carbide. The purest variety of lime can 
be consumed only for the manufacture of calcium* 
carbide to be used as calcium carbide. (As the TVA 
have done, we have to make the best use of the 
existing resources). 

The coal stock of Himalayas deserves i^ecial 
attention because though it is from the point of view 
of fixed carbon content, comparable with the best 
coal from Raneegunj or Jharia a good portion of it 
is very difficult to transport and use as fuel as it has 
in many places become friable on account of meta- 
morphosis. So the best way of utilising this slock is 


to use it as raw material in chemical manufacture!, 
thus utilising the carbon content. This will also relieve 
the coal fields of Raneegunj and Jharia from being 
drawn for purposes other than fuel. The Himalayan 
coal is also low in phosphorus content which is impor- 
tant in the manufacture of CaC 2 . 

Next comes nitrogen. Calcium after being pro- 
duced in the electric furnace is to be heated in an 
atmosphere of nitrogen at about 1100 deg. to produce 
CaCNg. 

This nitrogen can, as it seems, be had most 
cheaply by way of producer gas. The plant should not 
be very oostly and the raw materials are available in 
plenty in tlie hills of the Himalayas. 

The production of electrical power is one of the 
most important items in the scheme. Whether liydro- 
electric power or thermal power is to be used will 
depend on the cost of production from each source. 
The cost of power should bo in the region of Rs. 64 
per K. W. year or nearly one anna per KW.H. (on 
the basis of pre-war figures). 

This power question is a matter of thorough 
investigation, as hydro-electric power, piopularly 
thought as cheap power, can not usually oompete 
with thermal power if the power station for the latter 
is situated on coal-bed and if hydro-electric is installed 
for this industry alone. But if some of the big rivers 
of Himalayas are harnessed by the Government for 
power for industries in general and if on account of 
very high load factor and utilisation ol seasonal or 
secondary power the cyanamide industry is given e 
special concession rate hydro-electricity may be used 
with profit. |, 

It should be remembered that it is cheap hydro- 
electric power that has made Norway the pioneer io 
carbide and cyanamide industries. 

The problem of procuring carbon electrodes for 
the furnace is also an important one. There is another 
industry— the aluminium industry— which consumes 
plenty of these electrodes and in collaboration with 
this industry arrangoments may be made to manu- 
facture these electrodes in India instead of their being 
imported as is mostly done now. This will naturally 
reduce cost. i 

It is, I think, worthwhile taking this matter up 
for investigation to see if these manufactures would 
prove to be beneficial for Bengal and for other pro- 
vinces as well, from the point of view of conserving 
good coal and manufacturing a good fertiliser at the 
same time. 



COMMENT AND CRmaSM 


^^Tlie Gandhian Constitution^* 

Bjr Prindfial Shrinisn Nsrsyan Afsrwal 

I have tread with interest Mr. Khas«indra Chandra Pal’e 
article on **Principles of a Gandhian Constitution for 
Free India” in the April issue of The Modem Review. 
It is indeed gratifying to note that Mr. Pal is in general 
agreement with the fundamental principles underlying 
the “Gandhian Constitution.”* 1 have no manner of 
doubt that Mahatma Gandhi’s ideal of decentralised 
democracy is not a ‘fad’; it is based on sound principles 
of modem political science. No constitution based on 
democracy could succeed unless political power is 
devolved on more or loss self-sufficient and self- 
governing republics. This type of oonstitutional 
structure was in vogue in ancient India. It was not 
a relic of tribaliaim and medievalism. On the contrary 
the ancient rural republics were the product of mature 
political themght of our ancestors- It is, therefore, 
very unfortunate that the Draft Constitution for Free 
India docs not incorporate these basic principles of 
ancient Indian polity. The Constituent Ajssembly has 
framed a Constitution which is a more imitation and n 
mixture of British and American models; it is not 
founded on our past culture and traditions. Consti- 
tutions are in the nature of organic developments. 
They can not be transplanted from one country to 
another* 

As regards the point raised in the above-mentioned 
article, I have no desire to be dogmatic relating to the 
details of what may be called Gandhian Democracy. 
I can realise that it will be difficult for one person to 
be the President or member of the lower and higher 
Panchayats or the higher Panchayats. The principle 
may be devised for securing representation of the lower 
Panchayats on the higher Panchayats. The principle 
that need be emphasised is that tlio system of election 
in a Gandhian type of Constitution should be direct 
only for the villago-panchayats and indirect for all the 
higher taluqua, district, provincial and all-India 
panchayats. I had discussed this point in detail with 
Gandhiji and he was veiy keen on having indirect 
^stesn of elections in the future Constitution of India. 
If the elections are indirect, the highest oonstitutional 
leader of the land will have his feet firm on the soil 
of his own small constituency. The system of indirect 
elections would also eschew the evils of electioneering 
campaigns in vast constituencies. 

I would also take the opportunity of drawing the 
attention of the readers to another special feature of 
the Gandhian Constitution. Gandhiji favoured the idea 
of introducing the elections by lot in as many spheres 
as possible. Given a panel of three or four names of 
person almost equally competent for a position of 
respontibility, the din and dust of elections can be 
conveniently avoided by asking, an innocent child to 
(faaw.a lot in front of the Panohayat representatives as 
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was done in ancient times in India. This feature Of 
elections, even in a limited sphere, would remove tons 
of bitterness and life-long jealousy. 

The Draft Constitution contains hardly anything 
that is Swadeshi. To uny mind it is a great insult to 
the ancient Indian nation which had experimented with 
almost all types of constitutions, thousands of years 
ago. India should have evolved a constitution of bw 
town, based on her past culture and genius. A certain 
amount lof centralisation may be necessary during the 
period of transition. But the ultimate goal must be 
clear and definite. This ultimate goal must be the 
creation of more or less self-governing Panchayats 
throughout the land, co-ordinated with one another into 
a Federal Co-operative Commonwealth. The Consti- 
tution must be built up from tlic bottom to the top 
and not vice versa. There sceoie to bo hardly any 
chance of incorporating these Gandhian ideals in the 
present Draft Constitution of our oo>untry. Yet I 
earnestly hope that the ideals for wluch Gandhiji lived 
and died would not be forgotten by India and the 
world, and a time would come when the Constitutions 
of not only India but of all othen: countries would be 
based mainly on the sound principles of decentralised 
democracy. 

WardbA 

Oiir Constitution in Indian Languages 

The Constitution of India, which has been drafted 
in English and which may be passed by the Cons- 
tituent Assembly in this ^glish form, must be made 
available in all the Indian languages. If a translation 
is made from English, there is no possibility of any 
uniformity in the renderings into the various 
languages, in the matter of terminology and presenta- 
tion. If such translations are to be made from ^ 
Hindi version, the difficulty will be that at present 
the writers and other literary men in the various 
languages mhy not have the needed command of Hindi. 
The miost practicable plan would be to make sa 
authorised version into Sanskrit, from which render- 
ings can be made into all the languages. All Sanskrit 
scholars are also highly proficient in their respective 
languages; and there are no writers or other literary 
men in any Indian • language who are not also 
proficient in Sanskrit. On account of the vast literature 
available in Sanskrit in jurisprudence, law and politics, 
there is a wealth of vocabulary in Sanskrit, even ia 
the matter of the necessary technical terms. Further, 
the terms in Sanskrit have been properly defined and 
there is complete precision and freedom from 
ambiguity in the case of such Sanskrit terms. Bo it 
is suggested that an authorised version be first made 
into Sanskrit from which authentic renderings can be 
made into the various language^ of India, in a uniform 
way. In all the Indian languages the vocabulary if 
enentially, at least ipredominantly Baodtritic, which 
makes such uniformity mute possible, 

ftor. C. Kvkbak Basa. ua.. (QumJ 



BRAHMDISM AND HINDUISM 

Bt Dr. ROMA CHAUDHURI, uj^., DJphU. (Oxon) 


It ifl most surprising that even today, even at this 
late hour when the general tendency is to strive for 
the gradual obliteration of even all communal differ- 
ences and thereby pave the way for the ultimate 
emergence of One Indian Nation, there should still 
lurk in the minds of sonue Brahmos a deplorable 
tendency to rake up old quarrels among the different 
sections of the, very same community by insisting 
that the “Brahmos” as a community are quite distinct 
from) nay, even opposed to the “Hindus”. A few years 
ago, in a Brahmo-Palli-Sabha, we were astounded to 
find it quite openly and vehemently declared by a 
pmminent Brahmo that the Brahmos sliould 
future do well to associate both socially and politi- 
cally, more with the monotheist Muslims and Chris- 
tians than with the polytheist Hindus, Not a few 
Brahmos shudder, e\en today, at such supposedly 
idolatrous words, as Vidya»Mandira, Paurohitya and 
so on, Even very recently, after the deplorable 
“Great Calcutta Killing/' the Secretary of the 
Calcutta Congregation of the Badharan Brahmo 
Bama] thought it fit to plead publicly in the 
newspapers that the Brahmos in the Park Circus area 
should have been spared by the Muslim “hooligans/' 
as the Brahmos were the direct descendants ol the 
“Zabardast Moulavi” (Raja Ram Mohun Roy), ae 
“they hold the most advanced theistic religious ideas 
resembling Islam in many particulars/' and as “the 
Brahmo Samaj in India was trying best to obliterate 
all artificial communal divisions.” The implication is 
quite clear here, vis., that the Brahmos are not BUndus, 
but arc akin to the Moslems alone, and that it is 
the Brahmos alone, as distinct from the Hindus, who 
arc striving for communal peace and goodwill, — that 
is why, they should have been left in peace in s 
Hindu-Miislim communal riot. Examples may be 
indefinitely multiplied to show this deep-rooted bias 
that most unfortunately still persists in vitiating the 
mental outlook of many Brahmos, in the face of nil 
reasoning and good sense. But do not these over- 
enthusiastic prolagdnists of a purely' monotheistic, 
non-idolatrouB religion, realise that such unwise views 
and irrespunsihh* utterances are only harming the 
cause of Brahnitoi^m itself, and« reducing the Brahmos 
to the laughable position of “neither fish, flesh nor 
good red herring”? Has not the time .come as yet 
to consider the question dispassionately and rationally, 
and give up the century-old prejudice that brings no 
good to any one? 

The question hert* is; Are the Brahmos Hindus, 
or do they form a separate community of their own, 
quite distinct from the Hindu Community? This, 
again, calls forth an answer to the vital question: 
What exactly is the ground of a communal difference ? 
What really justifies the division of people iato 
•epamte communities? Now, differences may be oi 
ttumy kinde^philosophiqal, religious (tj.; spiritucl 
eorrsSDOttdini to the inner and outer 


sides of religion), cultural, legal, political. Of the® 
main kinds of differences, religious differences alone 
are ordinarily taken to be the ground of communal 
differences. Now let us see, whether the Brahmos can 
claim any real differences from the Hindus and • 
greater affinity with the Muslims. 

First and foremost, every great religion possesses 
a separate Scripture of its own, especially revealed to 
or discovered by its inspired founder or founders, and 
revealed by him or them to the world at large. When 
we use the word “separate” here, we do not mean 
that all these great scriptures or theological treatises 
of the world are absolutely differrmt from and funda- 
mentally antagonistic to one another. On the con- 
trary, we firmly believe that all real religions are 
essentially and fundamentally the same. But still a® 
the same truth is revealed to and by different 
Individuals at different times in different manners 
we are fortunate to possess different Scriptures which 
are but so many different ways of looking at the very 
same Truth, as illuminating and as fascinating as the 
variegated colours emanating from the same sun. And, 
from the worldly point of view, these different flcrlp* 
turns are taken to be the foundations of different 
religions, and religions, generally, of different com- 
munities. But what is the foundation of the Brahmo 
Religion? Is it not based on the Hindu Scriptures, 
the Upanishads, pure and simple? Right from the very 
Vija-^Mantra, the very essence, the very core of 
Brahmoism, viz., Eknmevadvitiyam (Chandogya-Upa- 
nishad 6. 2. 1) “One only, without a second”, down 
to all the nmntras used in Brahmo prayers, vis., 
Satyntn Jnavnm Anantom Brahma (Taittiriya TJpani- 
shad 2.1.1.) “Brahman is Truth, Knowledge, Infinite,” 
Anandarupam Amritam Vad Vibhnti (Mundaka Upani- 
shad 2.2.7) “Hr who shines as blissful and immortal,” 
Bantam Sivam Advaitam (Mandukya Upanishad) 
“Calm, auspicious, non-dual,” SuddhamhApnpa-Vid- 
ham (Isa Upanishad 8), “Pure, untouched by sins,” 
and Asato Ma Sad Gamaya (Brihadaranyaka Upanishad 
1. 3. 28) “From untruth lead me unto Truth”— have 
been culled from those incomparable Hindu Scriptures, 
viz., the Upanishads. The so-called founders 
Brahmoism never themselves claimed to have revealed 
a separate Beripture of their own. So far as we know, 
they never claimed to be “founder^* of anything, but 
were content to call themselves mere re-propounders 
of an ancient Truth, lost sight of, according to them, 
temporarily in the haze of ignorance and superstition. 
That the Upanishads form the Scripture of BrahLinoisin 
is too well-known a fact to need further labouring. 
But it is surprising that even in the face of these 
facts, a single Brahmo should have any inclination to 
call himself a no^n-Hindu. So, though seemingly 
unnecessary, it is well to go on rembding such 
Brahmos that for the very life-blood of thefar ieligtoit, 
they owe an eternal debt to the Hindu 
t% mar he urged that BrahmoiRm ii a 
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lleligion, ije,, it is the only religion in the world which 
accepts what is great and good in every religion, 
rejecting what is bad. Hence, though Brahmoism has Ao 
Scripture of its own yet it should be taken as a separate 
religion. It is true that the great Raja Ram Mohun 
Roy, with a commendable spirit of a broad-minded- 
ness, took special pains to study not only the Hindu 
Scriptures, but also other religious treatises like the 
Bible and the Quran. But if we consider the funda- 
mental principles of Bralimoisiu — philosophical, reli- 
gious and ethical — ^we find that every one of them 
found in Hinduism alone by itself, so that it is not 
at all necessary for Brahmoism to look to other 
religions like Christianity and Islam for many of its 
cardinal principles. 

We may heie refer briefly to the stock arguments 
of orthodox Brahmos that although Brahmoism 
based on the Upauishads, yet it is fundamentally 
different from Hinduism in the following main 
points;— ‘(a) Hinduism is polytheistic and idolatrous; 
Brahmoism, purely and strictly monotheistic and 
non-id olatrous. (b) Hinduism accepts Guru-vada, and 
priestcraft ; Brahmoism is definitely against it. (c) 
Hinduism accents Avatara-vada or Incarnation also; 
Brahmoism is equally and as strongly op])oSed to it. 
(4) The cardinal principle of Hinduism is Janwwi- 
janmaniara^vada on the basis »of Karma-pliala-v(fda, 
or, a belief in births and rebirths in accordance with 
one’s past kannas or actions. But Brahmoism does 
not accept this too. Hence Brahmoism is not only 
totally different from, but also essentially opposed to, 
Hinduism as a religion. 

It is true that certain sect a of Hinduism do 
subscribe to the above doctrines of polytheism, image- 
worship, priestcraft, incarnation, transmigration, etc. 
But it would be making a very great mistake- indeed 
to identify Hinduism in toto with these. As well 
known, Hinduism is the only religion in tlie world 
that allows Adhikari-bheda, i.e. different forms ol 
worship to suit different individuals. Hence, Hinduism 
rejects no known forms of religion, high or low, but 
welcomes all in its broad bosom. For this reason, it 
is so veiy difficult to define what Hinduism exactly 
stands for; and that is why many unjust criticisms 
have been hurled at its hoary head on the assumption 
it is only one or other of these forms. The fact 
is that, from the highest Monism of the Advaitavadins 
dbwtt to the crudest formi of ghost-worship, etc., of 
primitive races, all possible forms of religion have 
place in Hinduism, to suit the different oapacitie-s. 
inclinations and opportunities o>f different individuals. 
Th4 mo^st who through the sheer glory of his intellect 
realises: 'T am Brahman**, the monotheist who bows 
dcfwn to the one Formless Being in love and reverence, 
the polytheist who sees the embodied form of God 
in various images and incarnations, the ghost- 
who plays on the drum to scare away 
idl leeogniied as ^SOnditB^’, bi^use 
'g|ijr«'g0ooidii«/te']^ nwft-iiiKbaoy 


and power, trying to grasp an Unknown Being beyond 
his everyday surroundings. This striving for some- 
thing Beyond is the first beginning of religion, and 
Hinduism as the most catholic of all religions recog- 
nises this real core of religion, however crude and 
revolting its outer expression may be. So instead of 
summarily rejecting these so-called lower forms as mere 
blasphemies and condemuiug those so-called heretics 
to eternal hell, Hinduism is not ashamed to open its 
arms to all equally. Of course, the lower forms ol 
religion must develop and perfect itself progressively 
in higher and higher forms, but each must be given 
an official recognition first as a forai of religion itself, 
however primitive and imperfect it may be. If one 
18 to traverse a flight of stairs, he has to be first 
admitted into the house and given a place to stand 
on the landing. It is neither wise nor charitable to 
insist that -either he must instal himself on the top- 
most stair all at once from the very beginning, or 
he will DiOt even be allowed entrance at all. Hinduism* 
is the only Universal Religion of the world that 
recognises this progressive realisation of the soul, — 
in the fold of religion itself, — from the very lowest 
to the supremely highest slate. This is the most 
unique message of Hinduism to the world at large: 
Recognize the different calibres and inclinations of 
different individuals, do not try to mould every one 
through the same way to the same ideal and do not 
shut the door to one who fails to live up to that 
highest ideal ; for, reformation must be a guidance from 
within, not chastisement from without; not a change 
from one religion to another quite different, but 
progress in the fold of the very same religion; not 
repentance for so-called sins, but realisation of new 
truths. No other great religion of the world manifests 
this commendable spirit of universal accommodation 
and adjustment. In them, there is absolutely no place 
for any unbelievers, for those who are unable to 
realise their great ideals. So to these, conversion or 
reformation means making a man change his relipon, 
or bringing one from non-religion and heresy to reli- 
gion and truth, from eternal sin and hell to salvation 
and heaven. But to Hinduism, even the ghost- 
worshipper is not committing any sin and is not con- 
demned to eternal daipnation, — if that is wbat he can 
best do. This message of hope for every one from the 
lowest to the iiighest is the greatest message of 
Hinduism to the millions of dumb, drudging human 
beings who arc denied admission into any other 
religion. It is absolutely necessary to bear in 
mind this unique charac'tor of Hinduism as a 
Universal Religion before itying to label it with 
one or other of the known ’’isms** of religion. So, it ia 
entirely wrong to characterise Hinduism summarily as 
only a form of polytheistic, idolatrous religion. On 
the contrary, the highest ideal of Hinduism is 
Monotheism, nay, even Monism, for not a few. Even 
in the very first dawn of human civilisation, a Vedio 
Smt uki : viton dog «• ofw oUfttioat Urite 
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the Universal Spirit wbo is the cause of life end 
strength ? (Rig-Veda 10. 121). Another Vedic Seer 
announces ecstatically : **Beality is only One, the wise 
call it differently as Agni, Yama, etc.” (Rig-Veda 
1.164.46). Image-worship was absolutely unknown 
during the Vedic Age. In the Upanishads and the 
Vedanta eystema, later on, these high ideals of 
Mjonotheism and Monism soar to such heights ^ 
neither reached, nor surpassed by any one else. 
One who cares to turn the pages of even one 
or two of the Upanishads will be convinced of the 
truth of this contention. Still, those who cannot at 
once realise these highest ideals must not be driven 
out for good as sinners, but must be allowed tio work 
out their salvation in the fold of religion itself. That 
is why liinduism allows monistic realisation of one- 
ness with the absolute and monotheistic worsldp oi 
one Formless Being, equally with the polytheistic 
devotion to the different idols as the different 
embodied forms of the same God. Thus, a Brahmo 
who on the basis of the Upanishads, worships one God 
and abhors polytheistic image-worship is not doing 
something different from and contrary to the Hindu 
religion as such, but is simply following the funda- 
mental creeds of one of its sects. 

It might be further urged that while Hinduism, at 
best, recommends Monotheism through Polytheism 
and thus supports Monotheism plm Polytheism, 
Brahmoism recommends Monotheism from, the very 
beginning, and allows only pure Monotheism without 
the slightest vestige of Polytheism in it. Thus, 
Brahmoism does have a special message of its ow;x, 
not found in Hinduism as such. But this, too, is 
entirely a misconception regarding Hindu Monotheism. 
It is wrong to assert that Hinduism necessarily 
recommends Monotheism through Polytheism for all* 
It is never insisted that everyone must be a poly- 
theist first and then, if possible, rise to be a monotheist, 
and that a pure monotheist is not a Hindu at all. Gn 
the contrary, as pointed out above, Hinduism is the 
•only religion that allows perfect freedom of worship 
and opinion to all. If one likes and can, he is at 
perfect liberty to be a pure monotheist, worshipping 
one Formless God from the veiy beginmng; and it is 
not at all compulsory or oblig^^tory for him to have 
recourse to image-worship. Although Hinduism allows 
polytheism and image-worship, still, according to the 
basic principles of Hinduism, one may scorn and 
denounce these practices, yet remain a Hindu, as bis 
monotheistic worship of one Formless God is fully 
8ui>portcd by the Hindu Scriptures. So, here too 
Brahmoism has no i^ecial message to deliver, but ia 
only one of the sects of Hinduism. 

The same remarks apply to the Quru-vada and 
Atfaiara^voda and Janma~janrnaniar<i--vada of Hinduism. 
It is by no means essential for a Hindu to 
i^roach Truth or God through a spiritual preceptor 
by taking him to be god incarnate. Those who are 
'dI iMchinc the coal bv their eftuiti 


are at perfect liberty to do so. In the sattoe manned, 
a Hindu may not tolerate the intervention of an 
Avatara between himself and God. But this reluctance 
to admit a via media between himself and God in the 
form of a Omu or an Avaiara by no means disqualifies 
him as a Hindu,— for belief in these is only a permis- 
sible and not al all an essential part of Hinduism as 
a religion. Neither image-worship nor Avaiara-vada is 
found in the Vedas at all. Belief in rebirths due to 
the force of past acts, too, is not necessary on the 
part of a Hindu. Even some Mimamsakas, such as 
Bhartrimitra and Badari hold that karmas do not 
afford a satisfactory explanation of the facts of life, 
so that rebirths (^annOt be explained by karmm. 

Thus, if the Brahmoa think themselves high enough 
to love and worship one Formless God without the 
help of any symbols or images, clever enough to dis- 
pense with the solicitation of a Guru or an AvetarHf 
it is perfectly well and good, but these are no grounds 
at all for his claims to a separate religion and a 
separate community as such. Is it n‘Ot as absurd for n 
Saiva or a Vaishnava, e.g., as for a Brahmo to clsinx 
to bo a non-Hindu. Thus, Brahmoism can by no 
means be regarded as a separate religion, but is only 
a particular sect, a progressive and rationalistic sect, 
of Hinduism itself. So, Brahmoa are and will for ever 
remain Hindus, unless and until they repudiate the 
Hindu Scriptures, the Upanishads, and owe allegiance 
to some other Scripture, new or old. 

From the purely philosophical standpoints, too, 
Brahmoism has contributed iiotlung new. It accepts 
the ordinary monotheistic philosophy, viz., the idea ot 
One God, both transcendent and immanent, both 
Lord and Friend, both different and non-different 
from man. Yamunacharya and Ramanuia of the 
Visistadvaita School of the Vedanta, even their prede- 
cessors interpreted the Upanishads in exactly the 
same manner, so that Brahmoism cannot claim to 
have supplied a new interpretation of the Upanishads. 

From the social and cultural standpoints, too, it 
is absurd for the Brahmos to claim separate existence 
as a community. When in the second quarter of the 
nineteenth century, Brahmoism arose as a living force, 
there was really a great necessity for it as a social, 
reformative and corrective movement of vital impor- 
tance. In those days, due to various factors, Hinduism 
had become degraded to a very low depth, and social 
customs had assumed heinous forms. Then, very 
fortunately Brahmoism arose as a great che<^ to 
further degradation, and produced the double benefit 
of putting an end to many social evils in Hinduism, 
on the one hand, and preventing mass conversion to 
Christianity, on the other. But, while in no way 
undermining the monumental service of Brahmo 
social workers of those days, we cannot subscribe to 
the view that Brahmoism was a re/omo^on, t.e., A 
purification and development, of Blndtdsm, from out^ 
aide. For, what those seiness Brahmoa toiM aAd Md 
down their Uvai ior wwi w neia 
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unknown to Hindu society, but only the re-introduc- 
tion of certain ancient social laws and customs. It is 
true that in those days the Brahmo Samaj was the 
pioneer among those social movements that aimed at 
freeing Hindu society from such evil customs as 
widow-burning, Kiilin Pratha or polygamy, child- 
marriage, etc. But these and other equally heinous 
customs have never been sanctioned and supported 
by Hindu Scriptures, viz,, the Vedas and the Upa- 
nishads. Unfortunately, taking advantage lOf the 
existing chaotic condition of society, some Smriti- 
karas misrepresented scriptural injunctions to the 
mflffe, and as a result, all sorts of highly degenerate 
and deplorable customs came into vogue in the name 
cf religion, and became so very deep-rooted in course 
(if time that we are still today reaping the baneful 
( onscqiioncos thereof. But really, as well-known, the 
Vedas speak of an equal right for men and women 
in education, iu law and in society in every sphere of 
life. Widow-burning and child-marriage, etc., were 
absolutely unknown in the Vedic Age ; and polygamy, 
though tolerated, was "never encouraged in the name 
of religion. Even the abolition of caste-system had 
been undertaken by the Vaishnava School of Hinduism, 
kd by the great ndigious reformer Chaitanya Maha- 
prabhu, long before the Brahmos came into the field. 
So, the Brahmo reformers should not have claimed 
any originality for their “reforms,” as many of them 
did in those days, and are even now doing. There is 
no doubt that they would have met with a far greater 
success if instead of assuming a superior attitude to- 
wards the “idolatrous” masses and their “idolatrous” 
sci'iptures, and trying to reform and save them, from 
outside, in the name of a uew superior Church and 
religion, they represented themselves as merely striv- 
ing for the regeneration of the real spirit of Hindu- 
ism, for the re-establishment of ancient scriptural 
culture and customs, so long entirely lost sight of 
in the haze of ignorance and superstition. Thus,^ 
from the social and cultural standpoints, too, 
Brahmoism cannot have a separate existence from 
Hinduism. The so-called Brahmo culture is nothing 
but the purest and highest form of Vedic and 
Upanishadic culture. The austere form of Ethics for 
which the Brahmos rightly became famous in those 
rather loose profligate days, too, has been propounded 
by all the systems of Indian Philosophy (except, 
perhaps, the CharvaJea Matenalists). 

From the legal and political standpoints, the 
Brahmos have, at present, no separate existence from 
the Hindus. Some Brahmos, even today, desire to have 
a sep,an.te legal and political status, as one of the 
smaller “minority communities.” But such a polity 
would be absolutely suicidal, and we are sure that the 
sbore etilightened section of the Brahmos would never 
countenance such an absurd proposal. It is high time 
to learn the lesson of history and discourage these 
of our Hindu society which in ,ihs 
iittilt. diiistrous conaequenoes. 'When 


Hinduism is trying to absorb in itself all India-born 
religions, when even the Buddhists and the Jainas, 
(hough technically lebclled as Nasiikae or heterodox 
for not directly accepting the authority of the Vedas, 
do not feel ashamed to call themselves “Hindus,” as 
nourished and brought up in the lap of the great 
ugc-old Hindu culture and civil i^sation, what a sorry 
sight would these handful of Brahmos, drawing as they 
do their spiritual and cultural inspirations solely from 
that eternal fountain-head of Truth, .Beauty and 
Goodness, inz., the Hindu Scripture Upanishad, present 
in disclaiming themselves as “Hindus,” and insisting on 
a s(^parate religious, cultural, social, legal and political 
status! Let them not claim special prerogatives legally 
and politically, and ignore the greater interest of the 
country for a few loaves and fishes. But, on the con- 
trary, let them work out for a greater improvement 
of the legal (for women si)ecially) and political status 
of all Hindus, and in that alone lies their real salva- 
tion. F^r, how can a part flourish apart from the 
whole ? Now-a-days, at least, there is absolutely no 
difference between Hindus and Brahmens from the 
cultural and social standpoints, not even so very much 
from the standpoint of religion itself. For, now-a-days, 
religion has become more a mailer of inner convi(;tion 
than of external ritualism. That is why these exter- 
nal religious rites and rituals arc' assuming a more and 
more universal, national and as such, non-religious 
character, so that whatc'ver be our special inmjr con- 
victions we do not feel any hesitation in taking part 
in these external ceremonials. That is why, not a few 
Brahmos join, with a clear conscience, the Durga 
Puja, the great national festival of the Hindus, 
though they do not support image-worship. It is rather 
regrettable that even today, soime Brahmos seem to 
suffer from a superiority complex and think them- 
selves to be somew'hat higher than the idolatrous, 
polytheistic Hindus, riddled with numerous social 
malpractices. That is why, not a few Brahmos assume 
a rather condescending attitude towards their Hindu 
brethren, as if they have been specially chosen by God 
to load these poor, misguided sinners from darkness to 
liglit, from eternal hell to salvation. The time has come 
to change this altogetlier unwarrantable, pompous atti- 
tude which is sure to bring down ruin to Brahmoism 
itself. Why should we Brahmos be ashamed to declare 
ourselves unequivocally, as “Hindus,” if we like, as 
Monotheistic Hindus, worshipping Gne God, who, to 
us, is not embodied in anything, neither in images, 
nor in Gurus, nor in Avataras ? Why should we claim 
to be spared from the attention of Moslem hooligans 
on the ground that wo are non-Hindus and have & 
far greater religious, cultural and social affinity to 
the Moslems? Undoubtedly, we claim fundamental 
affinities with Islam, Christianity and all great reli- 
gions of the world ; but we claim these not as nonr 
Hindus, but as true Hindus, striving to live up to the 
glodpus ideal of the Fatherhood of God and brother- 
hood of mim. We claim exem$ytion from all communal 
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riota, not as non-Hindus, but as Hindus, as the 
humble torch-bearers o| a very ancient civilisation 
and culture, the ground-stones of which are the twin 
pillars of equality and fraternity, universal love and 
service. It is as Hindus that we extend our hands of 
friendship to Moslems, Christians and tx) all alike, 
for a true Hindu sees the same Universal Spirit in 
every one and docs not, therefire, hate any one (Isa 
Upanishad 6). It is as Hindus that we are inspired 
by that immortal message delivered by a Vedic Seer 
right at the first dawn of human civilisation — a mes- 
sage that has a special value for us all today : 

-:0 


wnsff fpsp *rs ii 

OTIsft ^ fWlfe "f! I 

twhffwg ii 

“May you meet together, talk together, know 
the minds of one another. May your muntra be 
the same, may your achievement be the same, may 
your mind be the same, may your desire be the 
s»i*ine. May your striving be the same, may your 
heart be the same, may your minds be the same, 
so that there be a perfect and thorough union 
among you all.” (Rig-Veda, 10. 191, 2, 3, 4.) 
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Books in the principal European and Indian languages are reviewed in 
7'he Modem Review. But reviews of all books sent cannot be guaranteed. 
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magazine articles, addresses, etc., are not noticed. The receipt of books receiv ed 
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— Editor, The Modern Review. 


ENGUSH 

MUNSHI : HIS ART AND WORK ; Published 
by Shri Kanaiakl Munshi, Diamond Jubilee Com-- 
mitiee, January, 1947. Price Rs. 15. 

On the Shasti-purti divasa or the sixtieth birthday 
celebration of Shri Kanaialal Munshi his friends and 
admirers have collected the appraisals of men that 
should know on tbo contributions made by Munshiji 
tx) the varioua- a^iects of present-day cultural life 
through Gujarat to India. Munshiji's has indeed been 
a dynamic life; he has drunk deep at the fountains 
of literary and cultural inspiration, both eastern and 
Western. A man of lively imagination, warm sympathies* 
and keen sensitiveness to sensuous appeals, he has 
been a colourful novelist, dramatist, historian and 
essayist, and moulded the mind of his contemporaries 
to a considerable extent. Four social novels, Me 
historical romances, eight Fauranic dramas, eight 
social plays, one volume short stories and other works 
— even if Kanhaialal M. Munshi had done nothing 
else— were a substantial claim to the homage o! his 
people. Historical romanticisiA has distinguished his 
writings and stimulated his readers. 

But Shri K. M. Munshi has not been a mere 
writer. His interest in politics led him in Ids 
adolescence to Shri Aurobinda who asked him to see 
India as a living mother and who advised him to 
read Swami Vivekananda^s works. From Aurobinda ho 
learnt that “nationalism is the realisation of the 
Mother in the country; the contemplation, adoration 
and service of the Motherland as Divinity”. Contact 
willi Mrs. Besant's personality and the trend of events 
in the country quickened the zest for a political Ufe, 
but the time was not yet for biiai to follow the 
Mahatma as he began to do by eventually champion- 
ing the cause of BardoU against the powers that ruled. 
Oandhiji was the great alchemist of life, and in Jnne 
1928 a ifljbittage was beginning in the career of K. M. 
Munshii % change ^hich was the beginning of a new 


life. The C. D. movement, the Congress Ministry, the 
Akhand Hindusthan movement, the Constituent As- 
sembly—who can dispute Miinshls claim to be 
included among the makers of modern India? 

But these should not make us blind to hvs 
great gifts as a lawyer and to his zeal for construc- 
tive work. An organiser of educational institutions, 
he seems yet to widen the bound of his creative 
activity. 

The volume is not only a spontaneous homage but 
is also an appreciation of contemporary life— of which 
Shri K. M. Munshi has been a successful exponent. It 
is a picture of contemporary Indian history. 

^cre will Shri Munshi’s place be, when the atr 
tempt is made to take the whole of India and its 
cultural life for a critical appraisement ? Is it not 
reasonable to believe that he will be hailed in times to 
come as^a true representative of modern Indian culture 
at its best, responsive to the deep forces at work both 
in the East and the West, not a provincial at all, but 
an Indian first and foremost? The Editors have done 
wisely to put a comprehensive account of his life before 
the public, not only for information but also for 
guidance. 

P. B. Sen 

WAR AND CIVIL LIBERTIES ; By M. C. Setal- 
vod. Published through the Indian Council oj World 
Affairs by the Oxford Univercity Press. 1946. Fp, SB. 
Price Rs. S. 

A total war of the type which shook the world 
recently involves incursion of the state into eve^ 
sphere of the life of the individual even in demoermes 
where the liberty of the individual is in normal times 
groatly valued. In such countries guarantees are* pro- 
vided through one device or another for the protection 
of what are called “the fundamental of eitisens 

which are viewed as the basic conations for the free 
and fullest development ci human pereonalRy of *the 
citiaens. But when the very existence d the stgte is 
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threatened the protection of even these basic liberties 
of the individual naturally takes a secondary place by 
the side of the safety of the state to which everything 
else is subordinated. Yet even in the midst of war or 
a national emergency liberty of the individual cannot 
altogether be thrown overboard; because after all at 
least to tlio believers in democracy and the liberal 
school of political thinkers state is not an end in itself 
but the means to the fullest realisation of pcrsoualky 
by the citizens. As the author of the monograph uudor 
review has aptly quoted the words of Lord Atkin, 
**Amid the clash of arms the laws are not silent. They 
may be changed, but they speak the same language in 
war as in peace.” The great problem is to fix the point 
at which to delimit the scope of state encroachment 
into the domain of individual liberty, and to strike a 
proper balance between thc‘ needs of the state in .‘*uch 
an emergency for extraordinary powers and the pre- 
servation of such liberties as the individual may bo 
spared without jeopardising the safety of the .state. 
This problem has been discussed in tlie book thoroughly 
and exhaustively with particular reference to the 
situation created in India during the last war by arming 
the legi.slature and l.he executive with emergency 
powers. A comparative study has been made between 
the position in England and India in this respect which 
is at once instructive and useful. To what extent 
personal freedom suffered a set-back by reason ol 
emergency legislation passed during the war and the 
extraordinary power with whiesh the Executive was 
armed under such legislation both in the United King- 
dom and the Dominions which are democratically 
governed and also in India which was not so governed 
at the time has been ably discussed by the author with 
copious illiietrations from cases brought before and 
decided by the Courts in all these countries in the 
light of which the author has suggested valuable safe- 
guards for tlie protection of civil liberties even in such 
national emergencies consistently with the preservation 
of the safety and interests of the state. Should a third 
wiorld vrar which seems to be in the offing unfortunately 
actually break out, these suggestions would prove very 
helpful to statesmen and leaders who may be called 
upon to pilot their countries through war and who 
happen at the same time to be genuine lovers of human 
freedom. Of course, as the author rightly points out the 
real safeguard of freedom lies not so much in paper 
safeguards but only in “a perpetual and vigilant aware- 
ness in the citizen of his rights and a passionate desire 
to exercise them that can keep alive the individual 
liberties of the citizen in a world seething with forces 
having a tendency to encroach Upon and engulf their 
rights.” (P. 86). 

A. K. Ghqsai. 


ARCHAEOLOGY IN BARODA (1934-1947) : A 
brief review by A. S. Oarde. Baroda State Press, 1917, 
' One map and tkirly-^ plates. Pp. 59. Price Rs. S^. 

The Government of Baroda have been carrying on 
for many years past the work of archaeological ex- 
ploration and excavation within the State. Baroda is 
rich in such materials. There are numerous old temples, 
sculptures, inscriptions which have yielded interesting 
and important material with regard to the history ot 
this portion of India, as well as its connection with the 
Western^ world in pre-historic and historic times. A very 
jnteresfiz&s site or two have also been discovered and 
workedmere stone tools displaying a technique end 
form associated with the Paleolithic period of Europe 
and Africa have been recovered in eUu. 

The present book giyes a general account of the 
4 ^ne so far by tbe Department , of Archaeology 


ELEMENTARY CARPENTRY AND JOINERY: 
By Arthur S. Emery, FBJ.C.C. Macmillan <fc Co. Ltd., 
St. Marlines Street, London. 1949. Price Rs. 4- 

A well-illustrated and instructive book which will 
prove helpful for beginners in their practical work. 

Nirmal Kumar Bosb 

NON-VIOLENCE— THE INVINCIBLE POWER: 
By Arun Chandra Dm Gupta. Published by Khadi 
Praiisthan, 16 College Square, Calcutta. Pp. ISO. Price 
Re. L8. 

The passing away af Gandhiji adds a new meaning 
and significance to the truth and way of life to which 
he bore testimony and 'over which he trod all through 
his life. The author of this book brought up in the 
atm()si)here of the Khadi Pratisthan under the spacious 
eyes of his parents, founders and builders of this centre 
of Constructive Nationalism in Bengal, has tried to live 
up to the vision of the man whom the world has hailed 
as the Architect of India'.s freedom. He is happy in tlie 
fact that he has known no other loyalty than that to 
Truth and Non-violence. Therefore, has he been able to 
bring a single-pointed mind to the discussion of a 
problem that has attained a new urgency in this age 
of Atomic War, its destructive cruelty demonstrated at 
Nagasaki and Hiroshima in Japan in August, 1945. 

But this end of the second World War of the 
twentieth century has not settled anything of the 
conditions that are the breeding-ground of wars between 
nation.s and violence in individual conduct. This futility 
recalls us to the philosophy preached by Gandhiji — his 
appeal to and trust in “man’s superior nature,” in his 
ultimate goodness. The attempt of radical reform 
should, therefore, be addressed to this divine element 
in us patient with the evil-doer, trying to rouse in him- 
the consoiousDosH of his heavenly heritage. This teach- 
ing of Gandhiji has been (?laboraled in thi.s book. 

Duty thus becomes the pivot of all morality ; 
duty fulfilled will bring rights that will equalize 
conditions for all in the scheme of social relations. The 
author deduces therefrom his arguments in support of 
“decentralized economy.” The “constructive pro- 
gramnie” that Gandhiji laid down for t!he peculiar 
conditions of India has a world reference where ex- 
ploitation of man’s labour and of his human weaknesses 
has distorted natural human relations out of recogni- 
tion. Modem c.apitalism has heightened this discord, 
and a way out of it through *Socialism, through the 
Totalitarian State, adds to the complexity of the pro- 
blem. Pages 59-84 arc devoted to elucidating this argu- 
ment. 

The book whose first edition was exhausted in 1946, 
has re-fimpha.sized in its revised form the points raised 
therein. In the year 1948 we are still in the midst of this 
world-wide controversy, and after Gandhiji’s exit from 
the field of his mundane activities, it has developed 
on men and women of.good will all the world over to 
re-valuate all the elements of modern life in the light 
of his life and in response to the challenge of the 
brute and the greed in human beings. It is no easy task 
to reverse a historic development, to recall the world 
to sanity, a world that modem science has created with 
its unending vista of material progress. 

Books like the present one constitute an attempt 
at this re-valuation. We cannot say that we accept all 
the simplicity of analysis that is evident in the book. 
Human nature in the twentieth century has grown too 
complex for that. 

A word of critieismi may be made of the arrange- 
ment adopted ib the book. Chapters ancF headings 
would have facilitated the understanding of the lines 
of argument followed here. As it ts, it is one long-drawn 
oontroveizQr. Readers will find it a great handicap. 

3. K. Dn 
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STUDIES IN INDO-BRITISH ECONOMY 
HUNDRED YEARS AGO: By Nirmal Chandra 
Sinha, MA. Published by A. Mukherji <fc Co., Calcutta, 
Pp. 107. Pnce Rs. 6. 

This is a timely publication, being an assessment 
the British contribution towards India’s political and 
economic slavery through the administrative machinery 
which the East India Company set up in the country 
for maintaining Jaw and order. In the name of free 
trade, the British destroyed the industries and as a 
result millions of citizens were thrown into agriculture 
which was already overcrowded and unpri. fit able. With 
the advent of British trade Indian capitalists were 
thrown out and the world-renowned house of Jagat 
Seth became a thing of the pasl. British educational 
system .se*t up a ma(;l)incry for the? manufacture of 
clerks for governmental and mercantile offices in the 
Company’s domain. LandlL‘s.s agricultural labourers 
were compelled by economic i)rosauro to go abroad to 
work as coolies at a wage which lowered their standard 
of life and morality. Thus the Indians wore compelled 
to take the place of the liberated Negro slaves. Indiam 
labour in South Africa, Madagascar, Trinidad, Fiji, 
Malay, Mauritius, British Guiana tolls the same story 
of woe and misery. Thus India’s misery and degradation 
contributed towards British supremacy and wealth. 
Now that Britain relinquishes her hold on India, it is 
not unlikely that the British Isles will again occupy a 
position of comparative insignificance. 

The author has taken considerable pains to collect 
materials from untapped sources and as such he has 
been able to throw new light on the subject. The book 
under review is rather a sikeleton work. We shall be 
glad to welcome a fuller treatise by the author, which 
will add new chapters to the dark history of India's 
foreign diotminaiion. 

A. B. DtfTTA 

RANDOM SELECTIONS : Compiled and pub- 
lished by the National Information A Publications, Ltd., 
74 Laxmi Building, Sir P. M, Road, Fort Bombay. 
1947, Pp. JSS, Price jmper-bound Rs. t-8, cloth-bound 
Rs. 4. 

This little volume contains eleven articles on 
different subjects published at various times in the 
Indian press, all written by eminent writers including 
Srimati Karnaladcvi Chattopadhyay, C, Rajagopalachari, 
Dr. Amiya Chakravarty, Mulk Raj Anand, C. E. M. 
Joad and others. 

Random selections provide fascinating reading 
all both for the distinction of their authors and the 
interest of t.he topics they discu.ss. The publisher?? 
to be thanked for their supplying the general readers 
in a small dish so >aried food for thought- — s=»nme sweet 
and doIiciou.«, some pungent ai^d bitter, while others 
sombre and thought-provoking. 

Naratan C. Chanda 

BENGALI 

MANTRI MISSION O PARABAR.TI ADHAYA: 
Compiled by Mr. Amiyakumar Banerjee. Published by 
J. Chowdkury Bros., 60fl/A Wellington Street. Cal- 
cuttu. Pages 166. Price Rs. S. 

Although there are several piiblicatk’Hs in English 
on Cabinet Mission in India, the book under review 
is perhaps tlie only publication for the Bengali-knowing 
readers. The book eontains translationjj of all important 
documents and letters of the Cabinet Mission and also 
important letters of the Congress and Muslim League 
leaders and gives all ndevant information up to the 
eleetioDi;^ the members of the Constituent Assembly. 


The book will serve as a handbook of records of 
current politics and as such will be useful to general 
readers. 

SWADHINATAR ABHIJAN YUGE YUGE : By 
Btmainosonna Sen Oupia, MA., BJj. Published by 
Enakkhi Grantha Mandir, 169 Lansdowne Road, Uo/- 
cutta, Petges 114. Price Rs. 8. 

March of freedom through ages is the theme ol 
this book written in chaste Bengali by one who not 
only knows his subject but presents it in a readable 
manner suitable to you tig readers. In the first few 
pages h(» makes a sliort survey of the freedom movement 
in countries outside India but the bulk of the book 
contains descriptions of struggles for independence since 
the first figlit for Independence in 1857. The author 
brings down his treatment of the subject down to the 
British Government announcement on 3rd June, 1W7. 

A chronological table of important events at the eud 
of this book has made it more useful to general 
paders. Young men will find this book not only 
instructive and interesting but inspiring as w'cll. 

A. B. Dutta 

HINDI 

TRIPURl KA ITIHAS : By Vyohar Rajendra 
Sinha and Vijayabahadur Shrivastava. Manas Mandir, 
Jubhulpore. Pp. 22S. Price Re. 1-8. 

Tevar is a small village near Jubhulpore. It is 
Tripuri of old which once, for several centuries, 
flourished as a great capital town of k succession of 
ruling dynasties— Maurya, Siinga, Kanva* Kushan, 
Gupta, Hun, Kalchuri and others. The book, under 
review, which is illustrated is an overall account- 
geographical, historical and cultural — of it up to the 
time oi the Marhattas, that is, till about the sixteenth 
century. The authors have brought their painstaking 
labours and lesults of research to bear upon their work, 
which is sure to serve as a model to others engaged in ^ 
the same field. One wishes the number of these latter 
were large, for if it were so, the history of many an 
important city, now in ruins, would be resuscitated and 
thereby ample and adequate material for the writing 
of a proper hislon' of India discovered. 

G. M. 

GUJARATI 

SU-MAN SARATHI : By Mrs. Jayavati Pranlal. 
Published by N. M. Thakkar and Co., Bombay, 1946. 
Cloth-bound with an illustrated jacket depicting 
Krishna as the driver <?/ Arjuna*s battle-chariot, lllusr 
(rated. Pp. 194. Price Rs. 26. 

This sumptuously got-up volume of nearly 200 
pagps is a collection of Mrs. Jayavati's writings on 
various Bubjects, social religious and educational. She 
is well-known in Bombay society as a worker for the 
betterment of children's interests, both boys and girls. 
She is married into a rich and cultured family and 
helps all social causes generously. For instance, the 
income of this book, hijffily priced at Rs. 25, is a gift 
iDy her to the Suman Balmandir in which she is greatly 
interested. She expects her rich sisters to buy up the 
whole issue in no time. The subjects handled are 
mostly religious and mythological and presented 
such a manner as can be acted. She is conservative by 
family up-bringing and views, but fully recognises the 
tendency of modern times and has pven it due wei|(ht. 
Her object is to act for her readers the part of a guide 
or driver (SarathJ) leading them to a happy frame of 
mind (Suman), and she has done it wdl. « 



Revolution in Astrology & Astronomy 

Everybody in this country is aware of the fact that India’s unrivalled and greatest palmist^ Tantric, 
Yogi vastly learned in the Astrology and astronomy of the East and the West, gifted with super- 
natural power of predictions, permanent President of the Internationally famed Baranashi Pandit 
Eabha of Benares and All-Inma Astrological and Astronomical Society of Calcutta. 

Jyotishsamrat Pandit Sri Ramesh Chandra Bhattachar;i^a, Jyotishamabi 
K.BA.S. (Londdi has won unique fame not only in India but throughout 
the world (e.g., in England, America, Africa, China, Japan, Malaya, 
Singapore etc.) and many notable perFons from every nook and corner of 
the world have sent unsolicited testimonials acknowledging his mighty and 
supernatural powers. 

This powerfully gifted great man can tell at u glance all about one’s 
past, present and future, and with the help of Yogic and Taniric powers 
can heal diseases which are the despair of Doctors and Kavirajas, can help 
people to win difficult law-suits, and ensure safety from dangers, prevent 
childlessness and free people of family unhappiness. His three important 
predictions (prediction about the British victory on 4he very day— 2nd 
September, 1939 — of the declaration of last World War, prediction of the 
BAJJTOIISHI achievement of independence by the Interim Oovt. with Pandit Jawaharlal 
as the Premier made on the 3rd Sept., 19i(>, and prediction regarding the 
future of India and Pakistan which had been sent to the Prime Minister of India on the llth 
August, 1917 and subsequently published in various Newspapers) have proved correct to the detail, 
amazed people the world over and have won for him unstinted praise and gratitude from all 
quarters including His Majesty George the Sixth, the Governor of Bengal and eminent leaders 
of India. He is the only astrologer in India who was honoured with the title of ‘'Jyotish- 
Siromahi*’ in 1928 and ^^Jyotishsamrnt”— Emperor among astrologers and astronomers— in 1947 
W the Bharatiya Pandit Mahamandal of Calcutta and Baranashi Pandit Sabha of Benares, 
randitji is now the Consulting Astrologer to the Eighteen Ruling Princes in India.— a signal 
honour that has not been endowed on any astrologer m India so far. 

Persona who have lost ell hopes ere strongly edvised to teat the powers of the Penditfi. 

A FEW OPINIONS AMONGST THOUSANDS. 

Hit Highnatt Ths Maharaja of Athgarh says:— “1 have been astonished at the superhuman power 
of Panditji.’’ Her Htghnott The Dowagor 6Ui Mahavaai Sahoha of Tripura State says **He is no donbt 
a great personage with miraculous power.” Tho Hon' bio ChUf JutUco of Caloutta High Court Sir 
Manmatha Nath Mnkhorji, Kt., says ”The wonderful power of calculation and talent of Briiuan Ramesh 
Obandia is the only possible outcome of a great father to a like son.” The Hon'ble Maharaja of Santoth 
A Ea-Proiidont of tho Bongal Logblativo Council. Sir Manointha Nath Roy Choudhury. Kt.. says : — On 
seeing my son, his prophecy about my future is true to words.” The Honourable Justice Mr. B. K. Roy 
of Patna High Court says :— ”He is really a great personage with super-natural power.” The Hon'ble 
Minister. Govt, of Bengal. Rada Pratanna Dob Raiket. Says ”The wonderful power of calculation and 
Tantrik activities have struck me with greatest astonishment.” The Hon'ble Juttloo Mr. S. M. Det. of 
Koonjhar State High Court, says ”Panait}i has bestowed the life of my almost dead sop.” Mr. J. A Lawrence. 
Dtaka. Japan.^ writes ”1 was getting good results from your Kavacha and all my family were passing a 
different lue sinoe I started wearing.” Mr. Andre Tempo, 2723, Popular Avo.. Chicago. Illinois. U. S. 
Amorlea have purchased from you several Kavachas on two or three different occasions. They all 
proved satisfactory.” Mr. K. Ruehpaul. Shanghai. China "Everything yon foretold in writing is taking 
place with surprising exactness.” Mr. Issao Mnaii Etia. Govt. Clerk & Intorproter in Doschang. West 
Africa "I had ordera some Talismans ^m you that had rendered me wonderful service.” Mr. B. J. 
Fomando. Proctor. S. C.« & Notary PnhUe. Colombo. Ceylon t— “1 got marvellous effects from your 
Kavaohss on several ocoasioDs”, etc., ete. and many others. ^ 

WONDERFUL TALISMANS (Quanateed). In ease of failure. Money refunded, 

DHANADA KAVACHA OR THE ROTHSCHILD TALISMAN.— lu ireuw eun. immenH 
wwdth with Uttl. atnigglinic u>d it foliill. the desire, without ikil. Lukshmi re.lde. .t hie houee uid giree 
Urn sou. fame, rast weuth, long life, aU>ronnd proeperlty b life. PriM Re. 7>10. Special for Speedy action 
Rfc S9<11. Smier powerfnl with extraordbary effeoto R.. 129<-11. 

BAOALAMuKHI KAVACHA.— To oreroome enemie. it ia nniqne. The wearer geta4nomotiou 
b Mrriees and aneeeeda in plearing hi(d>er official.. In wbnbg in eiril or criminal snitB it i. nnparallded. 
Thia ia alao a preventire to any aooident or danger. Price Rh 9-2. Special for .peedy action Rh 34-2. 
fThe ShMcri X«mw, wbaw m the S«M.tiMiri Bhewri Csm, wer. this Karadia). Super powerful Rs. 184«4. 


fThe BhMsri X«mw, wbaw m the S«M.tiMiri Bhewri Csm, wer. this KawMha). Super powerful Rs. 184«4. 
S^aSWATI KAVACHA.— For ineoeM in emimbation and ritarp memory. R..9>9, Speeiri Rfc38.9. 
* MOrHINl KAVACHA.— Eaablea areh toes to become frienda and friend, mom frienaiy. Ib. 1 1-8. 
f^flrial Rri 3(4-8. Super pow^l Re. 387-14. 

.^^tX-INOIA ASTROtOOICAL O ASTRONOMICAL SOCIETY (RetfdJ 

( The Skasst, Most SMibls and OUnt ^trtdoffieel Boeielif m India and the Far Ban i. 

Bead Office :-3o 6(M.), Street. “Baaaata Nlm”l6rl Kabagyaha A Ekiili Temple) Oalentta: 

~ * Offtae:— 47. Dhanuntob Streri, (WaOedey Jvad^), Oal e n tt a. .... Phone : B. B. 8085. 

LQNDON OFFIGB^-Mr. M. A. CORHS. 7^^ VaBway, Baynaa PiKk. Iioadon. 



COTTON -SPINNING IN AFRICA 


In Africa, **the takIP’ is used 
widely today to spin cotton. 
The Africans learned this method 
of spinning, many centuries 
ago, from the Arabs who had 
learned it from India. 

Today cotton cultivation has 
grown throughout the world 
and cotton fabrics supply Uni* 
versal needs— whether for deli- 
cate fashion or exacting utility. 


Founded in 1886, the Calico Mills form 
one of India's largest single units and, 
Tr with the Jubilee Mills, produce over 

1,75,000 yards of fabrics a day. Today, 
more than ever before, its facilities are 
serving the Nation's efforts to fight the 
cloth shortage. 


Sarees— Dhotis — Mulls-* 
Printed Fabrics— MosquI* 
to Netting — Sewing Thre> 
ads— Furnishing Fabrics. 
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Ramakrishna and Vivekananda Through 
Western Eyes 

Hallam Tennyson writes in The Visva- 
Bharati Quarterly : 

For those of us who come from the West our first 
contact with Sri Kamukrishna Paramhamsa is as likely 
as not through the life of him written by Romain 
Rolland. If, after reading this life, we go on to study 
the Gospel prepared by on the basis of Rama- 

krishna's teachings we find ourselves affected by a slight 
feeling of bewilderment, even of disappointment. In the 
life, Ramakrishna is made out to be a religious leader 
of the greatest importance, with all the social implications 
of such a title. In the Gospel, on the other hand, he 
appears as a religious mystic and devotee and in no sense 
a religious leader. 

Through the immense charm of his personality and 
the enchanting metaphors and parables with which he 
flavouTcd his leaching, he gathered round him a group 
of disciples of exceptionally fine calibre. One of these, 
Vivekananda, was so wholly fascinated by the Master 
that although of quite different temperament and out- 
look, he dedicated himself completely to him and was 
in a strange way singled out to ^'carry on his work.” 
This Vivekananda did— but, and here is where our 
logical Western minds are likely to be bewUdered — 
along totally different lines. It was Vivekananda who 
turned into a great religious leader. The disciples were 
firmly removed from tlicir seaicli for Samadhi and 
personal salvation. Ramakrishna bad preached the 
abdication of social responsibilities and had laughingly 
inveighed against those who tried to build hospitals 
and to alleviate the ineluctable suffering of man. Under 
the guidance of Vivekananda, however, every kind of 
social service was undertaken. 

There are of course several explanations of tliis. 
The orthodox one is that Ramakrishna, preaching as he 
was in the dark and troubled age of the Kali Yuga, had, 
before everything else, to bring back the souls of men 
from their attachment to wurdiy values. Once his 
disciples had become intoxicated with the love of God, 
then they could abandon themselves to worldly action 
and could '*plunge into the turbulent waters of life 
without ifear.” It is certainly true tlia» in whatever 
service it has undertaken the Ramakrishna Mission hae 
never lost sight of the essentially spiritual roots from 
which the sense of service must spring. The maths, 
where the monks are trained, remain to this day quiet, 
withdrawn and austerely disciplined. Nevertheless, 
without Vivekananda and without the ' dynamic message 
of oooial service which he brought, one cannot help 
feeling^ that the Ramakrishna movement would have 
remained as it had started* another of those spiritual 
retreats built round the personality tA a gwru, which 
have someiwfaat fitfully maintained the integrity of 
Kindn relisdous life throughout the ages. 

Even the teaching of the Master contained little that 

new. It was in the nature of leaSmation, iMm 
l3m tev^ou* The equal validity of all the apiaroaehes 


lo God; the belief that ont only Bhakti, Jnana and Karma 
Yoga, but also the paths laid down by Christianity and 
Islam, lead to the same end-^had not this been implied 
several millennia before in the Gita as well as the 
Upanishads. More recently too the Unitarian movement 
of tlie Brabmo Samaj had made it the pivotal point of its 
creed, though its subsequent repudiation of idolatry 
seemed to narrow its message, since Ramakrishna claimed 
that idols were essential to the Bhakti approach. Yet 
altliough one may be able to analyse the various ideas that 
went to make up the main elements of Ramakrishna’s \ 
teaching and prove that in themselves they were not 
original there remains soraelliing beyond, something 
difficult lo define and something of vast significance and 
import ance 

The charm of Ramakrishua^fl personality 
was really very great This ^^personality*’ 
was an expression of his vision of God, and 
Ramakrishna’s vision of God was one of the 
most intense and joyful that the world has 
ever seen. 

This joy of Ramakrishna's fits well, of course, into the 
tradition of Chaitanya and the Vaishnava poets, but it 
was less sentimental than theirs. It was full of a new 
element of virility and self-confidence. “Bondage is of 
the mind. Freedom is also of the mind. I am a free 
soul, be it in the world or in the forest, I am not bound. 

I am the son of God, the son of the King of Kings. Who 
is there to biinl me? . . . The fool who says continually 
*l am in bondage, I am in bondage', do^ indeed bring 
bondage on himself." One could of course point out that 
this virile joy was something that was far from unknown 
in the Vedanta. Was not the Self called “the Enjoyer” in 
the f^panishads? Was not the attainment of consciousness, 
knowledge, bliss llie aim of all mysticism ip the Vedanta? 
But these clear springs had become overgrown with exotic, 
choking weeds of pessimism and apalliy. 

Everything was the Self, evil could not be fought 
since it wa.s essential to the scheme of things, the only 
course of action for riie enlightened man was to raise 
himself beyond good j^nd evil and to free himself from 
the illusory bondage of creation. 

To the -separated soul the only means' of approaching 
the Self is through Maya, through the phenomena of 
existence in w^hich Brahman displays himself in creation. 
This aspect of the Self is Kali. Now the first thing that 
ovcmvhelir.s one on withdrawing oneself a little distance 
from one's own personal life and looking at the world 
around one (and in India it has to be-^only a very little 
distance) is the terror of creation. To the separated soul 
the universe must seem a vast charnek house ever preying 
upon 'itself in puritoacless activity. *^The terror of Bri^- 
man is like a drawn sword” as the Kathopanishad says. 
This is when the destrtictive aspect of Kidi is propitiated 
and her devotees fix their eyes in fearful fascination on 
the severed head that she holds in her left hand. But 
later when the separation of the tn^daal soul has been 
kAen down and one is Ijying from within oneseH as a 
^ of Ap ynst cosBido pbot b wbeh oiie » boxn, tho 
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universe is no longer terrible. Then Kali’s garland of 
skulls and her drawn sword are forgotten. The eyes of 
the devotee turn only to her right arm raised in benediction. 
This is what Ramakrbhna meant when he said: “Outside 
my mother ia terrihla, but in her heart she is full of 
mercy.” How he loved to quote the famous prayer: ‘*Oh, 
thou Terrible One. Evermore protect us from ignorance 
witli thy sweet compassionate face” 

Tt was precisely this attitude towards the Mother to 
which Vivekananda at first objected and it was precisely 
it, which, in the end, became the deepest and most 
mysterious link bcfwt^en him and liis master. — .’“Lcurn to 
recognise the Mother as instinctively in evil, terror, sorrow 
and annihilation as in that wdiicii makes for sweetness and 
joy. Fools put a garland of flowers round thy neck, Oh 
Mother, and then start back in terror and call thee the 
Merciful . . . Meditate on death, worship the terrible. 
Only by the worship of the lerrihle can the terrible itself 
be overcome and immortality gained. There should be 
bliss in torture loo — the Motlu^r herself is Brahman. Even 
her curse is blessing. The bean tmi‘«t l)ecome a cremation 
ground — ipride, selfishness, desin* all burnt to ashes.” “If 
nece.*«ary seek death, not life. Hurl y(Hir self on the point 
of the sword and become one with the terrible for ever- 
more.” It was in such w'ords that Vivekananda developed 
the Iiinis dropped by his Master and perhaps it is not 
until one has understood them that one can realise the 
full robustness and vitality of the optimism that he was 
to bring into Hindu life. 

The terror of life must be fought against, 
even embraced, nor masked or denied as the 
Christians niiglit do, nor timidly shrunk away 
from in tlic devout Hindu fashion. 

On the fly-leaf of Holland s Life and Gospel of 
Vivekananda the following word.*, of ifie Swami’s are. 
({iioted: ^'Nevf-r forget the glory of human nature. We 
are the greatest God— Christs and Buddhas are but wave.s 
on the boiindloBS ocean of T AM.” This inde* d is the 
key-note of the whole of Vivekananda’s leaching, li 
crystullise.s the virility, the exuberant power, the faith in 
wordly activity, the magnificent Iiuinanisrn and the 
exaggerated truimphani phraseology that he used to rouse 
India from her siiiriluiil lethargy. Those marvellous words 
how they burn with passion and feeling. Such a character 
as Vivekananda’s was of course al>ove all fitted to start 
the process of reformation and recreation so urgently 
necessary if India was to keep her own tradition.s and 
avoid unerilical dependence on the feverish energy of 
rlie West. 

In one of his last essays Vivekananda wrote: ^'Material 
science is nothing but the finding of Unity in the physical 
field.” Is not this really the point that Bertrand Russell 
has reached in his philosoiphY of •Neutral Monism, Smuta 
in his Holism and Planck and Einstein in their philosoplacal 
explanations of Relativity and the Quantum Theory of 
light? I believe that wo owe it partly to Ramakrishna 
and Vivekananda that at least in one part of the world 
thi.s conclusion has been reached within the hrameworir 
of an old but still living religious tradition. 


Indnstiial nanning 

The New Review observes : 

Tlie Government of India have at last made up their 
mind about tlie national development of industry; we diall 
have no plan, we will have a policy. Policy commands 
planning. The Government want an evolution rather 
tlian a revolution; too much wealth has already been wasted 
in communal riots and cross-migrations, and too many 
resources have been reduced, disjointed or paralysed by 
Partition. Nobiuly but a child would dream of making 
a brutal sweep of the present industrial structure and of 
starting with u ‘ckan slate'; even communists should 
acknowledge tliat it is fmiJe to talk of rodistributing the 
national income until fcomething comes in. Nor will the 
Government let its money be swallowed up in. buying up 
■private conrerns, since a change of ownership do^s not 
imply increased wealth. 

Slate-money will rather he devoted to new productive 
iiiHlertakings. Naturally the gigantic schemes of irrigation, 
some of which had been prepared under the previous 
regime, will have priority over all others. The leading 
problem of India is ffjod-production. and the key to 
food -product ion is found in water, manure and seeds. 
Iirrigation plan.s could hardly he delayed for the salislac- 
tion of buying up tramway or bus companies, liere and 
there, and for the prirlc of having nationalised tbe transport 
industry. 

According to Dr. S. P. Mukerjee, industries would be 
divided into three classes: slate-mionopolie.H (railways, 
posts and telegraphs, defence and atomic emVgy) ; 
industries owned and controlled by the stale but prefer- 
abl> corporation -managed (coal, iron, steel, aircraft, ship- 
building, mineral oils, etc.) though the existing establish- 
ments would not be absorbed for the present; free 
enterprises, individual or co-operative, in which, however, 
the Government explicitly threatens interference in case 
of necessity. 

The implementation of this general policy will lead to 
repeated criticism, but at the present stage only one 
caution is needed. Officials and politicians, as is natural 
with them, have a propensity to overdo their economic 
foresight and talent; they readily fancy that they normally 
know best and manage best. Pandit Nehru showed his 
keen insight when he frankly admitted the narrow limits 
to the actual possibilities of bis present government. The 
evils of partition, the refugee problem, the uncertainties of 
the inicniational situation should tone down the economic 
ambitions of officials and politicians. Moreover, in demo- 
cratic. countries which have pushed state-enterprise to IM 
maximum, a new temlency is developing. In their pre- 
occupation to save as much as possible of personal libc^tyt 
more and more people are converted to what is called the 
principle of subsidiarity ; in other words, the role of the 
state is to be considered as subsidiary to private enterprise 
and personal initiative. The Government should addroBB 
itself to those tasks that are beyond private reach, its 
intervention in economic life should with advantage ^ 
directed to general planning and supervision, and the 
power of the political group which makes the ministry 
should not be turned into a camouflaged dictatorship. 
Pride and greed mislead politicians as well as capitalists, 
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and there ia little to choose between the factory-owner 
who captures parliament by the back-door and the 
parliamentarian who confiscates the factory by the 
front-gate. 

Internal and International Life 

The country is settling down to peaceful oondilion!^. 
Communalism and communism are abating undt^r the 
constant pressure of the Government and of the sunimci 
sun. Refugees sleep in their precarious tents, problems 
and plans are pigeon-holed, and the voting of the Gousti- 
tntion is made to wail for the first monsoon slioweis. Tlic 
inler-Dominion Conference at Calcutta benefited by the 
seasonal appeasement. Representatives of Indio and 
Pakistan, of East and West Bengal discussed with air- 
conditioned pacifism. Resolutions as generous they 
were general -were passed unanimously: migrations which 
were a nuisance to both governments should cease; the 
authorities would not authorize unauthorized personn to 
make unauthorized searches at the customs houses, ete., 
etc., a glorious bunch of resolutions which the authorities 
are keen on implementing, but which unauthorized subjects 
of theirs (smugglers and gangsters) might wither away. 

There remains the Kashmir imbroglio. From the 
spare information available, the political and military 
situation is obscure. More than half the populated area 
of Kashmir and Jammu is till occupied by the raiders 
and the Azad Kpahmiris: Gilgit, Kashmir North, Muzza- 
farabad, large sectors of Mirpur, Poonch, and LadaUi. 
No large-scale advance has been made since November 
last and spring operations were unexpectedly restricted to 
local gains. The allegiance of the people is uncertain; the 
nofn-Muslim minority is solidly behind Sheikh Abdulla, 
the Azad Kashmiris aj^hinat him, and the vast majority 
have had little opportunity of voicing their feelings. 
Whatever be the results of a plebiscite, some districts 
contiguous to India or others along the Pakistan border 
will certainly make a bid for partition. 

The U. N, 0, Security Council has proved of liitle 
assistance, and its third resolution was as unacceptable 
M^the first two. The declaration of India’s representa- 
tive was blunt: ’Pakistan has helped and is helping the 
raiders, and should be checked. When the 
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and maintain order. Kashmir’s accession to India stands 
and must stand^ until it be reserved by an impartial 
plebiscite. Pakistan should not interfere in such a 
plebiscite.’ Pakistan’is delegate answered: 'A plebiscite 
must decide everything; hence Kashmiris accession is 
suspended. Indian troops must withdraw, and Kashmir 
pohee will maintain order. The Security Coundl has 
put forth the resoluUon; let the Council see that it be 
carried out.’ The resolution was passed but did not 
resolve the antagonism, and the Plebiscite .Commission was’* 
committed to h«rd labour. 


We have op;^ed a ^‘Clinical Department” under the 
direct BuperviBion of qualified and ex 
eians and surgeons. All . 
vitality and vigour, premature old age, lack of stamina, 
marrira and personal hygiene problems, MENTAL 
AND NERVOUS D1B0RDEB8 (psyohoanalytio 
and BU^gmtive therapeutics under deep hypnosis), 
obesity (planned diet, re-educative exeroises, electro- 
vibratory massage and hormone vitamin mineral feed- 
ing), ALL CONSTITUTIONAL CHRONIC DISEA- 
SES WHICH HAVE DEFIED ALL TREATMENTS, 
ate., can now seoure personal individualised treatment 
and expert guidance. Latest laboratory equipment to 
facilitate exact diagnosis available. ELECTRO- 
THERAPY (diathen^ ultra short wave therapy, 
electro-surgery, deep X-ray therapy, aotino therapy, 
ultra-violet and iofra red radiationg, eleotric ionisation 
ete., eto^) with latest, modem apparatuses is a 
SP£»IAL1TY at our CLINIC. Consultations free. 

confidence jraaranteed. Cousnll 
a.m. to St p.m. and 4 p.m. to 
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Alternative of Joint Family System 

In the course of his article in the Insurance 
W orld on an alternative of the joint family system 
J. M. Datta observes : 

Whatever the causes, conscious or unconscious, the 
joint-family system has fallen into disfavour and decay. 
The decisions of our High Courts, manned by Kuro- 
peaiis and English-educated Hindus, have hastened the 
decay by introducing changes in the law unsuited to 
the spirit of the Hindu race. A rough and ready idea 
of the progress of decay of the joint-family system may 
be gathered from the average number of persons per 
census bouse at the different censuses, although the 
figures are not strictly comparable with each other on 
account of the presence of non-Hindus and the changes 
from time to time in the census definition of a house. 
The figures are : 

Year of Census No. of persons 

per house 

1881 .. .. 5*8 

1891 5*4 

1901 5-2 

1911 4>9 

1921 4*9 

1931 6*0 

1941 5*1 

As a rougli estimate we may say that if all Hindu 
families were joint-families in 1881, about half of thcmi 
are now no longer joint. In another 50 or 60 years, 
probably much earlier having regard to the increase 
in the age of marriage and certain other tendencies, 
there will scarcely be any joint Hindu families in the 
old sense. 

With the decay of the joint-family system, we are 
losing its advantages. Along with this decay, there has 
been a rapid growth of pernicious individualism and 
its consequent selfishness. Maternal-uncles and nephews 
Hcnrcely lived together under the same roof ; and were 
not *cx hypothesi* members of the same joint family. 
Formerly it was a common social phenomenon to find 
maternal-uncles helping and pushing their neT)hew8; but 
now such a sight is rare. Even well-placed paternal- 
uncles do not help their brilliant nephewd with college- 
f(*es, etc., thus stopping their further education, although 
they visit cinemas with friends and members of their 
own families almost daily. In the seventies and eighties 
of the last century, college professors with incomes 
round about an average of Rs. 100 used to spend about 
one-sixth of their incomes in helping fjoorer relations 
and destitu1(;s. Now-a-days such help is Very rare. The 
father’s sistc?r of a professor drawing about Rs. 400 is 
Mjrving us as a cook ; the mother’s sister of another ^ 


with an income of over Rs 700 came to a charitable 
I institution for clothes and blankets in winter. 

[ How to replace the co-operative spirit is the pro- 
blem. That Life Insurance, Old-age Pensions, Sickness 
and Accident Insurance, etc., are the proper substitutes 
I —there cannot be two opinions. Without the State aid 
. it is not possible to have old-age pensions or mckness 
insurance. Life Insurance is the practical substitute at 
i present for the joint-family system. Even with the 
phenomenal increase in new life insurance buaness in 
recent years, the progress of Life Insurance in India 
has been decidedly slow. It has been calculated by Mr. 
P. V. Krishnaraurty, Assistant Superintendent of 
Insurance, that per capita value of insurance was R®- ^ 
in 1930 . Rs. 6 in ; and Rs. 12 in 1946. The pW)- 
gress may at first sight seem to be rapid. But the 
following table, which is sell-explanatoiy, tells its own 
tale. 

Per Capita 

Income Insurance 

Rs. Rs. 

U. S. A. 1.406 2,300 

Canada 1.038 1,573 

^ Britain 980 »73 

Australia 972 960 

Germany 603 240 

India 66 . i 

Even allowing for the differences in National 
Wealth, the discrepancy is too great.* The number of 
life policies in force at the end of the year 1946 is 
25,92,0(W. In 1941, the population of India was 3^ 
millions ; by the end of 1945 it is estimated to be 
least 410 millions. Thus less than 0*6 persons per 100 
has insured. ^ 
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America and the Partition of Palestine 

John Earle Uhler oheervee in The Catholic 
World, March, 1948 : 

The partition of Palestine, as decided by iht United 
Nations on a feverish Saturday session at Lake Success, 
November 29, 1947, was accomplished largely by American 
efforts. Tn many quarters, therefore, America is thought 
to be responsible for implementing the decision. She may 
wwk through the United Nations but it will probably be 
her duty to provide through her own treasury or privately 
tlirough various agencies, for the successful inauguration 
and development of the new Zionist slate. She is con- 
siciered liable for its defense against all enemies. Tn brief, 
in her attempt to wrest a large part of Palestine from 
Islam for the sake of Zionism., America appears to have 
undertaken what Christian Europe attempted during the 
Middle Ages through the Crusades — and failed to accom- 
plish after several hundred years of Woodshed. 

Thait America is the force behind the parti- 
tit)n of the? Holy Land cannot be disputed. 

True it is that England gave the movement its first 
impetus with the Balfour Declaration of November 2, 1917, 
which viewed ^with favour the establishment in Palestine 
of a National Home for the Jewish people.” This declara- 
tion was made to win Jewish support for England’s wrest, 
ing of Palestine from Turkey in World War L After 
England drove Turkey out, however, and assumed control 
of the Holy Land through a ‘‘Mandate,” she was con- 
fronted with an Arab protest against Zionism. At that time 
—less than thirty years ago — Palestine was overwhelmingly 
a land of Arabs, just as Mexico is a land of Mexicans. 
The Arab population was more than ten times as large as 
the Jewish. Alarmed at the influx of foreigners, this Arab 
majority rose against both the Jews and the British. The 
entire Mohammedan world was anxious about its Holy 
Land and made threats on behalf of the Palestine Arabs. 
Seeing the dangers involved in this hostility, that spread 

Gibralter to the Philippines, Winston Churchill, in 
19K20, gave a reinterpretation to the Balfour paper and 
virtually repudiated the original promise to the Jews. 

Since that time En^and has reeisted any 


not antagonize the Moslem world— ^250,000,000 strong — 
that lay athwart her life line from the Atlantic to the 
Indian Ocean to the Pacific. To win this vast world, 
England turned her back completely on the comparative 
handful of Zionists, published in unequivocal terms (May 
17, 1937) that her policy was not for the establishment 
of a Jewish state, and began restriction of immigrants into 
Palestine with a view to curtailing immigration severely 
after March 31, 1944. 

At this jioint, the Zionist.? turned the full force of 
their propaganda on America. They appealed to Presi- 
dent Franklin D. Roosevelt and, according to Senator 
Wagner, who has a large Jewish consiituefncy in New 
York, were assured that the American government would 
do everything in its power “to prevent the curtailment of 
.Tewiah immigration into Palestine.” Tn the spring of 
1941, the American Palestine Committee was organized, 
with Senator Wagner as chairman and Senator McNary as 
co-chairman. Tts membership included Secretary of the 
Interior Harold L. Tekes and Secretary of Agriculture 
Claude A. Wickard. Their avowed purpose was to prepare 
Palestine for “large scale” Jewish immigration. 

The machinery turned fast. Many rabbis and other 
Jewish speakers, together with Christian clergymen, 
championed the Zionist cause from the platform a*nd 
directed their audiences to write to their congressmen. 
Newspaper editorials favoured the proposed Jewish state. 
Full-page advertisements appeared. Appeals for financial 
aid filled the mails. 

As a result, on December 4, 1942. about two lhirds 
of the members in the United Stales Senate and almost 
one-half of those in the House expressed themselves in 
faviir of America’s “declared and traditional policy” of 
.promoting a Jewish nation in Palestine. They included 
both the majority and minority leaders of both the Senate 
amd the House. Their expressions turned into official 
action in February, 1944, less than two months before 
the date when England was to ban immigration into Pales- 
tine. Resolutions were introduced by both Democrats and 
Republicans in the House (in which Representatives Wright 
and Compton were co-sponsors) and in the Senate (in 
which Senators Wagner and Taft were ro-sponsors) . Tlie 
resolution was to the effect “that the doors of Palestine be 


further progreSB of Zionism. 

The Jovrs, however, 'were not to be denied. Year after 
year, waves of Zionists^ swept into the Holy Land. In 
1932 alone, ten thousand moved in. In 1933, thirty 
tibusand. In 1934, forty thousand. In 1935 more than 
sixty thousand. They established for themselves many 
schools, including the Hebrew University of Jerusalem. 
Tl^ forced the recognition of Hebrew as an official 
language in associatfon with the heretofore official tongues, 
Arabm and .English. They organized the Palestine Electric 
Coip&ation and constnictod a great power plant. They 
vtoui^r MU and populated all the city of Tel Aviv on 
llwIiteRWeui ewrt, adjoining the Awb dty of Jaft. 
to buy up the cultivable land. And steadily 
die Aima axonsed into greater violence againtt them. 

oa her part, could already foresee the coming 
of n. She bad the Sm Caad to prttect. 
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opened for free entry of Jews into that country and that 
there shall be full opportunity for colonization eo that 
the JewiBh people may ultimately reconstitute Palestine 
as free a»nd democratic Jcfwish commonwealth.” 
resolution, said Representative Compton, would be ‘‘notice 
to the British government.” 

This “notice” to England from the United States 
Congress was reinforced by a letter from President 
Truman, August 31, 1945, to Prime Minister Attlee, in 
which the President intervened on behalf of the Zionists. 
This attitude on the part of America cvolced a question 
from the British Foreign Officer as to the extent America 
was willing to go in order to effect the suggestions, which 
were now equivulent to demands, that she had made. The 
two countries then agreed on a joint commillee to investi- 
gate and make rec'oininendalions. It was England's 
opportunity to slip the burden to the shoulders of the 
nation that was coiisfanlJy init^rfering. 

Negotiations lagged during the formation of the United 
Nations. Once it was organ izedi, the new British- American 
Committee on Palestine, unable to come to :my agreement, 
turned its problem over to that organization. At once 
America took the initial ive. Although an 11-nation Com- 
mission of thf United Nations by a vote of seven to three 
fone not voting) decided on the partition of Palestine, and 
the 57-nation Palestine committee, by a vote of twenty-five 
to thirteen (nineteen not voiing) supplemented the voice 
of the Commission, it was the American State Department 
that inspired most of the details of the plan and gave it the 
final imprimatur^ It was llerachel V. Johnson, furthermore, 
American dcIogaK' to the United Nations, who helped largely 
to steor ils passage. At the time when the measure was 
to he presented in the (bmeral Assembly, all the Americans 
there wca‘ as busy with their politics as schoolboys at a 
class election. They lacked n few votes nece.ssary for the 
adoption of their plan. They had dependt*d on Haiti, 
Greetie, and the Philippines, which at the last moment 
announced themselves against it. Tlie delegates of some 
other nations were instructed to abstain from voting, which 
was almost tantamount to legation. The British, on their 
part, refused to vote on any question whatsoever that per- 
taued to Palestine. They declared that their country 
wished to withdraw from the Holy Land completely and 
w'ould not take part in the enforcement of any measure 
that mas not a^eeablc to Arabs and Jews alike. 

The situation was desperate. To gain lime for 
rlecfionecring, Herschcl Johnson, Warren Austin, and other 
Americans won a postponement of the question. Johnson 
made ^ two speeches in. one day pleading for a larger 
majority and asking the abstaining nations to vote. He 
and his collaborators worked in corridor corners and on 
the backstairs. They rejoiced when Siam was disqualified 
because of a change of government in that country, 
persuaded Haiti and the Philippines to return to their side, 
TOey brought Belgium, the Nethetlnnds, and Now ;jealand 
info the fold. They courted France, which remained doubt- 
ful to the ven" find. At last they were ready for the 
question, and the measure passed, by the necessary two- 
thirds vote, 33 to 13, with 10 nations abstaining. On 
paper, a new aiaiioii had come into being. Without 
.America, it would have died in early embryo. 

This now Zionist Mato, which is supposed to 
take its place among the nations of the world on 
July 1, 1948, rovers the larger and better part of 
Palestine. 

It is sitaped somewhat like a hundiback. the upper spine 
lying on the Mediterranean, the face and tliroat turned 
east against , Syria and nurthern Trans-Jordan^ the leg, with 
a bulge at the knee against southern Trana- Jordan. Just 
above the hump in the back lies a section of what will be 
left to the Arabs, In the chest and abdomen Uea mktm 


Arab ana, with the exception of Jentaalem and 
•which will be international, la the seat Uea the third Arab 
territory, a narrow atrip, leaa than a hundred miles long, 
on the Mediterranean. The Zioniat aute will compro^ae 
5,600 square miles, or almost fifty-five per cent ol Palestine; 
the Arab State vrill comprise 4,700 square miles, or about 
forty-live per cent. In the area assigned to the Zionists 
there are at present about 498,000 Jews and 327^X)0 Arabs; 
the ratio of Jews to Arabs is therefore about one and a 
half to one. In the area assigned to the Arab state are 
10,000 Jews and 805J)00 Arabs, the ratio being one to 
eighty. The ratio of Jews to Arabs in all Palestine, is leas 
than one to two. 

An examination of the Zionist state reveals that the 
partitioners had Jewish interests foremost ia their con- 
sideration. The Jewish state is better consolidated— more 
in one piece. It includes most of the railroads— in fact, 
virtually all except a strip toward Egypt. It embraces 
the richest lands in Palestine, extending vnland from 
Haifa to Jaffa, as well as those north and south of the 
sea (rf Galilee, with their grain fields, olive groves, and 
vineyards. It has an outlet to the Mediterranean trade 
through the best seaport im Palestine, Haifa, and another 
outlet, Akaba, to the Red Sea. Although the southern 
part of the new state is largely desert, it is capable of 
irrigation; there are numerous fertile places at the 
present time. The chief advantage lies in the fact that 
it borders one-half of the western shores of the Dead 
Sea, which not only invites the establishment of winter 
health resorts but promises a wealth of minerals, the 
largest salt deposits around the Sea being in this area. 

The Arab state, on the other hand, is cut into three 
separate sections, or rather four, because the Arab city 
of Jaffa on the coast is isolated as the fourth section. For 
the northern and southern areas, little can be said except 
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that Nazareth, of inapiration to Cbristiang as vrell as 
Moalems, is in the northem territory, as is the seacoast 
town of Acre, with its malarial swamps. !»> the southern 
territory is Gaza, and a portion of the railroad that runs 
through to Egypt. Both the northern and southern areas 
are entirely Arab, the farmers fti the north, the shepherds 
in the south. 

The middle territory is also overwhelmingly Arab. It 
is dotted with mosques, some of which were constructed 
over a thousand years ago. when there were virtually no 
Jews in all of Palestine. In the north lies Nablus 
(ancient Shechem) , toward which the Biblical Jews were 
unfriendly because it was populated by the Samaritans, 
a people of mixed Jewish and non-Jewish hlood. descen. 
dants of whom still live in the south-western part of the 
town. Except for the eight large mosques in Nablus, the 
town is poor and shabby. So is Er Ramie, at the western 
extremity of this middle part of the Arab state. Here 
the native has little left to him except the ruined Tower 
of the White Mosque, from whieh he may view, on the 
north-west, the fertile plains that have been given to the 
Jewish state. 

At the extreme suulh-west of the central Arab territory 
lies Beershcha, which is nothing hut a tiny trading post 
for Bedounis; it serves chiefly ns a boundary mark between 
the two states. Different is Hebron, three thousand feet 
above sea level, busv with the manufacture of glass and 
cotton goods, as well as of water-skins from goats’ hides, 
and surrounded by vineyards and almond groves and 
apricot orchards. The remainder of the Arab slate 
consists of barren hills cut by tillable valleys. In its heart 
lies the area that includes Jerusalem and Bethlehem. 
These arc holy cities for the Moslem as well as for Christ- 
ians and Jew’s. Tliey will be governed hv an international 
tribunal. All in all, the 'Arabs got the skimmed milk; yet 
there are American congressmen who have expressed 
resentment that they got as much as they did get. Among 
them, for example, is Representative F. Edward Herbert 
of New Orleans, who made a speech to that effect in the 
House of Representatives. 

The prinjciples ^at guided those who partitioned the 
Holy ‘Land were largely echoes of the past war. To be 
sure, these statesmen must have felt, to a greater or less 
extent, the hands of antiquity and tradition. People of 
the Western World have been taught to regard Palestine 
as the fountain spring of the Jewish race. It is an attitude 
that has been stressed by Christianity. But the fact 
remains that even in Biblical times the Jews had only a 
tenuous htdd^ on Palestine, Again and again they were 
driven oat, into Egypt, for example, or into Babylonia. 
More significant still, they made a final exit in a.d. 70— 


almost two thousand years ago— when the Romans scattered 
them over the earth and burned their temple. In the 
course of centuries they returned slowly; but in 1918 
there were only about 50,000 Jews as compared to 600, (XK) 
Aral^. 

A more immediate motive in the partition was the 
sentiment engendered for the Jews hy their persecution 
in Europe. Furthermore, they were Hitler's enemies, and 
so they were our friends. We are told that they cannot 
remain in Europe, because — as Rabbi Philip S. Bernstein, 
the former adviser in Germany to the United States 
Governor, warned — they wdll ha subject to pogroms. He 
even reported increasing friction between American 
soldiers and the Jews. And so American congressmen 
spoke np; Mrs. Clare Boothe Luce said that we should 
find refuge for the Jews in the “place they prefer^ Palestine, 
and guarantee this hy force of arms if neceswry.” 

The Zionists turn this sentiment to their purpose. 
They point out that the Arabs opposed the Allies during 
the war and favoured the Germans. They name, as the 
chief example. Hag Amin El Husseini. the Mufti of 
Jerusalem, who. after being driven from Palestine by the 
British." because of his resistance to Zionism, fled to 
Italy and then to Germany, whence he radioed pleas to the 
Moslem world on liehalf of the Axis. But it should be 
emphasized that first, as an exile in French territorv — so 
says the Survey of International Affairs - the Grand Mufti 
declared: “Palestine Arabs will always be grateful to the 
French Government and will refain from any activity 
likely to affect its interests, in the hope that it will be 
successful in maintaining peace, iuslicc. and integrity . . . 
and tile freedom of nations, which is the aim of us all.*’ 

It was only after France fell to the Germans and 
America went openly to war in 1941 that the Mufti 
turned to Germany for help against the Zionists. By 
that time the American Palestine Committee had been 
formed, and many political leaders, including Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, had expressed themselves in favor of a 
.Tewish state in Palestine. It was then that the Mufti 
felt it his sacred duty to Islam to do all in his power 
to prevent what he considered the desecration of the 
Moslem Holy Land. Americg was an enemy to his 
cause: the Axis seemed to be his only salvation. 

Throughout the entire tJontroversy leadinf^ to the 
partition of Palestine bv the United Nations, the stand 
of Russia has been puzzling and ominous. Although she 
did not campaign for the Jewish state as did America, 
she voted for it. Through her delegate^ Semen K. 
Tsarapkin, she has insisted on an interim period between 
the withdrawal of British troops and the establishment 
of the two new nations. During this period, Tsarapkin 
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propoBed, Palestine should be under the supervision of 
the Security Council (the United States, Russia, Britain, 
France, China, Syria, Australia, Belgium, Brazil, Colombia, 
and Poland!. In these proposals of Russia, many skilful 
observers scent ulterior motives. In the first place, if 
the Security Council should take charge of the partition, 
Russia will be in control, for already she has exercised 
twenty-two vetoes on this Council. Furthermore, she 
will be dealing with associates that are indifferent to 
the partition. Britain, China, and Colombig abstained 
from voting for the new Jewish state. Franco, always 
strong among the Arabs, was uncertain. Syria, recently 
a French mandate, voted^no. And Poland is completely 
under Russian dominance. Under these circumstances, 
Russia could easily take the control away from America, 
while America kept the responsibility. 

Anchor motive may lie in the very fact of partition. 
If America, through the U. N., can split up a territory 
so that foreigners, to whom she feels sympathetic, may 
emigrate to that territory and make homes there, why 
cannot Russia do the same? If Russia should encourage 
migration of Rumanians — -perhaps Rumanian Jews of 
Communist leanings — to northern Greece, for the sake 
of splitting Greece and establishing a new nation there, 
could America prot^^st in view of what she herself has 
done in Palestine? 

There is apparently still more behind the Rusrian 
stand. Moscow has many agents in the Jewish Stem 
Gang in Palestine, reported to be largely Communistic. 
She is also supporting the emigration, from the countries 


that she controls in Eastern Europe, of thousands oil 
Jews who are Communists or Communist sympathizers. 
It is said that she has distributed arms among them 
preparatory to their move to Palestine. Thoy are to 
form the nucleus of a Communist movement in the new 
state. « 

Russia foresees, moreovec, that an army will have 
to be sent to Palestine to protect the new Jewish com- 
monwealth from the enmity of the surrounding Arab 
state. As one of the' Big Five in the United Nations, 
she naturally expects to make up a part of this army. 
She will thereby accomiplish what she has been attempt- 
ing since the war — the movement of her troops into Asia 
Minor near the oil fields here, which will be vital iu 
the event of another war. 

It need not be explained that the Arabs are resisting 
the whole movement. Fearful oyer the possible loss of 
Palestine they organized the Pan-Arab League in 1943, 
uniting Egypt, Saudi Arabia, Yemen, Trans-Jordan, 
Syria, Lebanon, and Iraq. Although for more than a 
thousand years they have practised tolerance toward both 
Jews and Christians and liave a record far better than 
most European countries, they have now declared a 
Holy War and are concentrating troops against the 
Zionists. Tliey warn that 70,(K)0,000 Arabs will rise for 
the ffght and that all Islam is behind them. The war 
has already started, and more than a thousand Arabs and 
Jews have so far died in the struggle. - 
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Emancipator of India 


He has kindled the flame of freedom and independence 
^ . and yet .prevented a conflagration. He ^a won an 

Leo Hirsch had written ihl^. article m Unity iminense victory without force, without war;, 4^ without 

money, in so far as he has coinpeUed the British Empire, 
after two hundred years of occupation to withdraw her 


before Gandbiji was assassinated : 

The Indian ideal of sainthood comes from 


the 


Bhagavad-Gita mwmne the Song ol the Lord, “lo troop, «nd restore the independence of hdifc He ^ 
those who are detadied fro* deeire and from tflager, who the De^uon of Independence Ind^ G«n^ y 
practise sdf-control and are feetrakied mind, knowing deolated the ktotancij^ton of the UntouchabiM, Uteating 
the true self-to them is silvation nigh” «> minion huiilan beings from actual pe^uuwi and 

It is in the Mending of this idealism of India with slavery. This is the greatest deUverance in human history, 
that of ChrUtiaaity that Mahatma Gandhi is to be under- me other emencipatjons were the freeing of 2» imlUon 
Stood. Mahatma means “great and the title is India’s Russian serfs by the Russian Czar, Alexander U, March 2, 
recognition that in him her ideal of sainthood is -realized. l%l,,and llie freeing of the Negro slaves by Abraham 
This distinction came to, him unsought; and when he was* Lincoln.) 

« . Gandhi has also brought about the emncipation of 

women, and that, too, was a miracle of social reformation 


asked by members of the English Parliament what the 
title meant, he replied: ' ‘It means a very unimportant 


person.” Such humility is of the essence of sainthood, and when it is remembered that for many centuries women naa 
it is by identifying himself with the poor that he has no teal place in Indian life apart from domestic duties, 
won his great eminence in India. A saint .is one who makes Gandhi believes that the machine with its ma^ 
the spiritual world visible to us; and this will help to production has brought lo man neither freedom nor happt* 



lionsr rather sickly and emaciated, yet possessing a 'There is partnership between time and space, and f 
spiritual grandeur, whose influence has affected dfiO biology recognizes that the scccessful ii^cls and animals ^ 
million human beings. are the co-operative ones. Gandhi’s attitude is the spirit 

Uke Dr. Kagawa in Japan, Gandhi is a fighting which recognizes the supreme value of personality and m 
pacifist, and his long and heroic career has been spent freedom. In the industrial world, we are witnessing the 
in a great altai upon race prejudice and the exploitation result of placing the machine above man, and we will Yet 
of the poor. The conviction was burning into his soul that learn through hitter experience that tlie human valui» 
India had been and still is being killed, body and soul, by are the real values. We will yet learn the lesson that 
exploitalioii from abroad. is impossible to keep our machines in full operation, am 

Some of Gandhi’s sayings upon the central principles their product in constant consumption, unless the 
of his life hdv^ become classical. They are: “If untouch- of industry are shared in ever-increasing ratio with » 
ability and caste are convertible terms, the sooner caste men who operate the machines and who are the nwss 
perishes, the better for all concerned.” “If blood must consumers. Partnership is llie only principle that justifies 
be shed’ let it be our blood.” “Passive resistance is always the machine. Workers the world over are demanding not 
infinitely superior fo physical violence.” “There is no charity but partnership, not patronage but justice. America 
God higher than Truth.” “Truth is the first thing to be became great because here, for the first time in human 
sought for, and beauty and goodness will then be added history, the common man became the measure of all values, 
unto you; that is really what Christ taught in the Sermon This religious ideal is ^at the heart ol -Dr. Kagawa in 
on the Mount.*’ . Japan, Gandhiji in India, and it motivatetl onr American 

He profoundly believes in non-violent resistance which saint, Abraham liocoln. 
came to him from that great American, David Henry Wo of the Western world, trying to recover our 
Tboreau, who expressed it over one hunted yaars ago. sanity and stability after the most destructive war in , 
Non-violence does not mean weak submission to the will history, wounded, weary and confused, yearning for a 
of the evil-doer but rather the putting of our whole soul permanent peace and yet divided and incapable of 
against the will of the tyrant. It is in fact another name achieving it, look wistfluly and hopefully to Gandhi as 
fur lovo—opposing itself with courage to physical violence the incarnation of a moral and spiritual power and as 
and opposing truth to untruth. the embodiment of principles whi<fli offer to the ^sco 

Gandhi also believes in fasting. This is a discipline moral substitutes for war and a chaUeofe to luxury, 
of soul and body and has rarely been understood in the selfishness, and, grepd. 

Western world. When he enters upon a long fast, it is 
^cause he believes that his followers need u> be Ufted 
to new moral heights and that, in their failure, he him- 
self has failed. His genius as* a leader comes /from the 
fact that he leads such opposing forces os the. Moham- 
medans and Hindus, as well as the Untouchables, These 
conflicting forces continue those riots which e^iouidy 
disturb the peace of Indio and make progress difficult. 

Whenever these riots pecame serious, Gandhi would fast 
and in each case he won a temporary victory by $rst 
winning a victory in liis own soul. On the oth^' hand, 
when he fasted as a prisoner of the British, he unquestion- 
ably used a form of non-violent resistance. 

He often confessed dufing these riots that his 
followers were not yet ready for Rie fuU exercise of soul 
force. Despite such failureo^ he has worked mfrVolea in 
t^ reshaping of the soul of India. His amazing success 
has been that he has changed India from a slave mentality 
ot aefiBescence lo a fearless expioiehm of revolt imdt 

at the atme time, he has harnON^ tiho fury of the moh. ^ 
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This Freedom ! 

In the prayer meeting of 26ih January, 1948. only 
four days before the Father of the Nation was removed 
from amongst us by the hand of the assassin, Mahatma 
Gandhi said : 

“The 8uV}ject of corruption is not new. Only it 
has beeome much worse than before. Restraint from 
without ha.s practically gone. Corruption will l?o 
when the large ntimber of persons given to the 
unworthy practice realise that the nation does not 
exist for them but that they dp for the nation. It 
requires a high code of morale extreme vigilance on 
the part of those who are free from the corrupt 
practice and who have influence over corrupt 
servants. Indifference in such matters is crirUinal. II 
our evening prayers are genuine they must play no 
. mean part in removing from our midst the demon 
of corruption.*** 

Today the most vital problem that faces us i? that 
of corruption. Corruption had eaten deep in the 
administrative services of India long prior to the 
departure of the Britidi from the controlling posts of 
India.' What is more terrible is that this virus has 
spre^ alarmingly wide amongst those on whom lay all 
the hopes of the nationals of India. The Congress has 
been badly affected by this plague, ss was openly 
stated sometime back by the veteran Congress leader 
pf Madras Sri Konda Venkatappa. There is some hope 
for Madras inaanmeh as they still have puritans in the 
rank who have no heritation in resorting to opea 
oondemnation. But why is the Congress President rilant 
about the Centre and the other provinces ? 

Where are the rosy dreams of a i^orious and 
mighty .India today, with which we used to solace the 
stricken people of this epuntty during the fateful days 
wiien^ INtUi bureaucracy was ti^g to flringoish 
the of freedom wHh demoniac lepreseion ? Whcfo 
ascl, tbiose woiderful plana for Ike regeneamtion and 
reshiaBenee of nation, plans for 

* Wf Wtt Ukm tlw soo^tle* * fra» SH llW Btel 

MiitMlV lieafc hM, « Wu 


for rrclamation of wat^e lands, for the harnessing of 
hydraulic energy' now running to waste, and for raising 
the standard of living of those millions who are suffer- 
ing a living death today? 

Today the very foundations of the State are being 
undermined by corruption. So what chance is there of 
any great structure being ever built over the ruins ? 
We are beset with problems on all sides, it is true, 
but does not that fact make the crime of corruption 
still more heinous for tliose who are trying to profit 
by the distrr.SH of the nation ? Why are our statesmen 
silent over the matter? It is well-known today, 
throughout the length and breadth of the country that 
there are bag-barons at Delhi, Calcutta and Bombay, 
who are the master-criminals in all this planned 
treachery, of corruption and of profiteering, black- 
marketing and tax-evasion. And yet it seems that they 
are immune from the trammels of law, arch-criminals 
though they might be. Why are they being shielded? 
The public have a right to know why the rights of 
hundreds of millions are being sacrificed so that a group 
of unprincipled cut-throats might bleed them to death 
and gather vast fortunes thereby with impunity. 
Mahatma Gandhi must have had these racketeers of 
Big-BiisinesiB in mind when he spoke. 

We should like to know what plans Pandit Nehru 
and Sardar Patel have to combat this evil. Kadimir 
and Hyderabad are great problems, but of what avail 
would a thousand Kashmirs and Hyderabads be, if' the 
common man of India becoihe poorer still and the si^ 
die without relief, as under British rule, because 
all the wealth of the land is being drained, by means 
illicit and immoral, into the coffers of the few who 
have sacrificed all their principles through evil lust for 
IP^in? 

Inbour is getting more and mote ia^totabk and 
restive and production m industry has fallen to an. 
aiMAe low fd 4S per cent of norma]. Agitatom mid 
jBoitein )iave had their task miade easy throniik ^ 
orndinuomi ijat in the ckst of living. TKe vital ohannds 

tepa ns oo rt . ana . new igKfwwvflk vftnmnnf 
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•emiptioB^ in tli« staff and through ehronic neglect of 
duties. The industrialist does not* care for he merely 
doubles the price of all life's essentials and rakes in his 
ill-gotten gains at the cost nf the poor consumer, who 
pays and suffers all the way. 

We know of cases where honest officers of the 
State have been held up in the execution of their 
duties, when they started investigations into cases of 
tax-evasion by these mighty and filthy bag-b.irons. 
They withstood threats and temptations but were 
finally brought to n halt by orders from superiors. Wo 
know that the anti black-marketing legislation in 
Bengal was held up for months because then* were 
clauses in it that threatened the safety of the persons 
of the master-^blRck-marketeers. We know that the 
State and the People are btung mulcted by those 
treacherous scoundrels with such blatant and brasen 
impudence, because there are those in power who are 
fhielding them, whether through ignorance or other- 
wise, we leave the people to judge. 

We would ask Pandit Nehru then, what is the 
value of this freedom to our people ? And for whos<‘ 
benefit are they suffering ? It is time now for stringent 
legislation and ruthless enforcement, else there' would 
he chaos. 

The Change-over 

The world is in turmoil. In th(’ Far East China 
is abhise with rommunism fighting for t.he domination 
of all East Asia, In Burma and Malaya there are 
active attempts at kindling a fire, the intensity of the 
blase depending on the aid the communists might 
receive from abroad. There is an uneasy peace 
Indo-China, Indonesia and Siam, France and Holland 
being busy in the first two areas, in devising formula'* 
that would enable them to continue with their impe- 
rialistic programme \mder the guise of democracy. O i 
the Western marches of Asia Arab nationali-m has been 
fanned up by foreign interests and is up in arms 
agaiast the new-born State of Israel. If there is a 
conflagration then the blaze may spread to the borders 
of India, and it is on this that the die-hard Tories of 
Britain and their stooges in Pakistan and Hyderabad 
are counting. 

In Europe, the Soviets are •slowly adopting strong- 
arm methods. Poland, Austria and most of the Bal- 
kans are in their grip. The Csechs have been 
dragooned into toeing the line and the major part of 
Germany is on the eve of the Soviet anschluss. Thmre 
is panic in Prance, ae a result of which the anti-Com- 
munist drive has been intensified as the following 
extracts from a Worldovet Press bulletin would show : 

“For Prance the Into i^mng, long forecast as its 
most critical period, gave an onportuaity not merely to 
oonsider current crises, but look back at a nix 
months* miracle. When the government of l^bert 
Schtiman took office, no one believed it could stay in 
the saddle more than a few weeks at the very longest. 
During iJl that CkuMntiusta wm uttering dire 

>reaks. 


Premier Schuman reached the point where he could 
assert, with a measure of plausibility, “They won't get 
away with it here.” No observer in his right mind 
couki doubt the ability of French Communism to pre- 
cipitate serious trouble, for their hold over key labour 
groups, such as the northern miners, had never been 
broken. But through the Force Ouvriere, the demo- 
cratic trade union organization set up after splitting 
from the C. G.T., through the ineptitude of Moscow, 
and in particular through specific moves made inter- 
nally by the Schuman legime, the constructive appeal 
of Communism, once a factor, had been rendered 
negative. 

When Do Gaulle went into the (Communist strong- 
bold of Marseilles in late April, and local Communism 
failed to organize any effective counter-demonstration, 
it was spectacular. But the very drama of that incident 
tended to disguise a long series of tough steps by the 
Sohtiman government which have received scant world 
publicity. 

Last December a raid was carried out on a So\iel- 
aperated .camp, followed by the expulsion of numerous 
Moscow' spokesmen and the lk| nidation of the Union 
of Soviet citizens. But this raid was only a taste of 
what was to come. As weeks went by, French Com- 
munism got liberal doses of its own medicine. 

Pour Communist papers were barred on December 
24<h from all army posts. They were the morning daily 
I/Humanite, the evening daily Ce Soiff and the perio- 
dicals L* Avant-Garde and France d'Abnrd. To carry 
out this move and still remain legal, the Schuman 
regime. used an old law in existence before 1996, which 
had become a dead letter after Communists entered 
the government in the early 7 )Ost-war period. At the 
same time, Jules Moch, Socialist Minister of ^ the 
Interior — a man regarded by the Communists with a 
mixture of hatred and grudging respect — ^took away 
the monthly allowance of gasoline granted to the 
Communist Party under an arrangement whereby all 
parties receive a quantity of gas for political uses. 

Another paper was suspended on January 20th, it 
was The Soviet Patriot, printed in Russian. Its editor 
had been expelled at the time of the December raid. 
At almost the same time. Communists were ousted 
from strategic positions in the Chamber of Deputies. 

In short, for half a year, after the break-up of the 
political strikes last fall, the Communists have just not 
been allowed to get away with a thing. And by 'sotting 
up a series of “super-prefectures,” M. Moch has built 
an apparatus, flexible and all-pervasive, with which to 
counter the “defense committees” established by the 
Communists on the model of the “action eommsttees*' 
which were so efficacious in suppressing Csecdiotiovak 
democracy.” 

It is in this setting that the change-over took 
place at Delhi. From now onwards tile utmost of 
vigilance is needed at the Foreign Ministiy at Delhi. 
Perhaps Pandit Nehru has already made arrangj^nts 
for a new set-up. For the ffist sc^jp Jias bem 
and wanting In many tirioga* 
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Lord MauntbaUen 

With the departure of Lord Mountbatten ends s*® 
episode in India's millennial histor}' — an episode extend- 
ing over 190 years. When the “factors and clerks'* of 
the East India Company brought about a coup at 
Plassey in 1757, they did not know what would be the 
consequence of this adventure of theirs ; it must have 
been this uncons«iousnf?ss that Inter led n historian of 
their people to popularise the opinion that the British 
had, acquired empire over India in "a fit of absent- 
mindedness." It took about forty years for the ruling 
classes of Britain to grow into the consciousness that 
the disorganization in India afforded them an oppor- 
tunity to found an empire which would add to the 
wealth and glory of their people. And by the middle 
of the 19th century a school of political was developed 
in Britain of which 50 years after Rudyard Kipling 
was to be the poet laureate. The necossitie.s of holding 
sway over an alien people across six tliousand miles 
of Boa water forced on British i^oliticians and adminis- 
trators the adoption and pursuit of policies that have 
Jed to results which w’ere described by Rabindranath 
'fVgore in 1941 : 

But what kind of India will they leave behind, 
what stark misery ? When the stream of their 
centuries’ administration runs dry at last, what a 
waste of mud and filth will they leave behind 
them ! 

The unnatural relation that subsists between an 
alien conqueror and a dependent people cannot have 
any other result. The "'plunder of Bengal” after Plassey 
“flowed into the country in a broad stream for about 
thirty years” and imparted "the first impetus (to the 
industrial revolution) in Britain” and financed its 
capitalist enterprises over East' Asia. These words of 
Bean Inge, not an economist or historian, held the 
mirror to the spirit of cannibalism that moved the new 
imperialism of exploitation of other peoples’ weak- 
neaws and their resources. Lord Mountbatten inherited 
this regime, and in winding it up he had no occasion 
to apply his mind to the understanding of this process 
of progressive deterioration in the material conditions 
of life in India. From March 24, 1947 to June 20, 1948, 
he .was engaged in liquidating a system of rule that his 
immediate predecessor had made hateful beyond words 
to the people who bad been nursed in the Liberalism 
of 19th century Britain. During Lord Wavell’s adminis- 
tration forees of anarchy were released over our country 
all through northern India from Chittagong to Multan 
that could not have been the creation of mob frensy 
alone. The malignant mind of an alien bureaucracy, 
iear*guar4 actions lor the defence of British 
veiiked interests, could be traced through the erqption 
of be^uitliness in India* Lord Wavell by his inaptitude 
boeapae a tool in its hands, to put the matter in its 
Calmitta in August, 1916, NoalihaU in October, 
IMS, t^r in Octobeiv^vettiber, 19^, and the 
BuOjeb in Mamb, 1917 hiil^#ited those aotnitiee of 
titaiPf odminislm^ . 


It thus became apparent ' to the Labour Govern- 
ment in Britain that Lord Wavell had made himself 
impossible to India, and that their policy, announced 
on February 20, 1946— to quit India by June, 1948— 
needed the service of another mind. It has been sug- 
gested that the choice of Lord Mountbatten to give 
shape and form to this policy was “an inspiration." 
History will decide on the validity of this judgment. 
Lord Mountbatten had expressed the hope on March 24, 
1947, that he would try his best to prevent further 
bitterness and addition to the toll of innocent victims 
to the requirements of British policy. The Punjab, cast 
and west, demonstrated in lurid light the failure of 
this hope. Even so, it should be also statpd for the 
departing pro-Consul that h(i and Lady Mountbatteu 
had “helped greatly to lightening that, burden.’’ to 
use the words used m the India Union’s Cabinet reso- 
lution in appreciation of their “work of healing." But 
"the tortured minds and stunted souls” that crowd into 
the villages, towns and cities of India and Pakistan 
have left a problem that will leave an impreKs on 
India’s life that decades may not erase?. 

The argument is quite admissible that Lord Mount- 
batt-en was not individually responsible for the crooked- 
ness of the policy that he wa.^ called upon to carry out. 
That policy had become ex])li(;it during 1940 when 
I^ord Linlithgow gave an assurance to all disgruntled 
elements in India, British and Indian, that they would 
have freedom to deny the authority of any Govern- 
ment in India .‘»et up to rej>lanp that of Britain, lUus 
repeating "exactly what was said with fatal results to 
Ulster," to quote the words of the London A'cic 
Statesman and Nation, The Cripps Mission plan^ the 
Gabinet Delegation's 7 »lan were all variants of the 
same theme. The latter made much of their pose that 
they came with an “open mind”; that they were 
anxious to preserve India’s unity and integrity. But 
this plea was negatived by what they themselves said 
in their "Memorandum on States’ TYeatie.s and Para- 
mountcy." The date of presentation of tins Memoran- 
dum was significant. In it appeared the words : "Suc- 
cession Government or Governments of British India," 
and these words showed that the Cabinet Delegation’s 
mind had been moving towards a "partition" of our 
country on communal lines or had become prepared 
to accept such a dispansalion. A Note attached to the 
Meraorandum issued on May 12, 1946, attempted an 
explanation for the use of these words which was 
revealing, and we share it with our readers. 

"The Cabinet Delegation desire to make it cl«^ar 
that' the document issued today entitled "Memoran- 
dum, etc. . * , was drawn up before the Mission 
began its disciUBion with party leaders and re- 
presented the substance of what they communicated 
to the sepfesentatives of the States at their first 
interview with the Mission. This is the eiqdanation 
of the use of the words 'Suecesrion Government or 
Governments of British India/ an expression which 
would not^ nf eottiSGv hiparie tiNseii attcr the issue 
of th(| Delagati^’s tooant statement (dated May 16, 
....... ... 
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In a Time-Table af the Cabinet Delegation’s 
itinerary we find it stated that the first non-official 
Indian whom they interviewed was Mahatma Gandhi. 
On April 1, 1946, the Secretary of State for India, Lord 
Pethick Lawrence, had an interview of 72 minutes with 
him ; previous to that Sir Stafford Cripps had talks 
with him for about half-an-hour. On the 2nd April. 
1946, they met the Chancellor of the Chamber of 
Princes, the Nawab of Bhopal. Thus, it becomes clear 
that members of the British Cabinet forming the 
Delegation had begun flirting with the idea of the 
“partition” of India as early as March, 1946, the last 
week of March, at least. And Lord Mountbatten was 
sent out 1/0 give it shape in March, 1947. Perhaps for 
twelve months it was all a dreas rehearsal of what was 
announced on June 3, 1946, through the mo-uth of Lord 
Mountbatten. During this period, the people in India, 
apart from their leaders, were misled into thinking 
that “His Majesty’s Government” were cudgelling their 
brains to decide “to whom to hand over the powers of 
the Central Government on the date set for transfer.” 
And the people have paid dearly for their ignorance 
or complacence. 

This was the background in which destiny called 
upon Lord Louis Mountbatten to play a part. It was 
no new policy discovered by the Attlee Government 
that he was to implement. It was all cut out for him 
by the logic of British policy. His personal contribution 
was dash and drive which enabled him to brush aside 
Ihrough the cob-webs of law. He cut the time-table by 
months ; instead of Juno, 1948, he made it possible for 
“British control” to be withdrawn from India on 
August 15, 1947. The leadership of the -country, re- 
presented in t.hf‘ Indian National Congress, accepted 
this logic ; th(? Muslim League, representing majority 
feeling amongst Indian Muslims had worked for it, 
though the decisions of the Bengal and the Punjab 
Asbomblics by tlie end of June had left it with a “moth- 
eaten” and “truncated” State. We have often felt that 
Lord Mountbatten had no occasion to exert great 
pressure or use hard persuasion to convince Indian 
leaders that the decision of June 3, 1947, represented 
the only step that could end “British control” over 
India’s destiny. Whether •‘or not anybody amongst them 
or even Lord Mountbatten could visualise the up- 
rooting of millions, we cannot sgy. Perhaps, “partition” 
wanted a sacriflee, and they unwittingly co-operated 
in this act. In any case history will put to his credit 
the fact that he did not tiy to cloud the issues by 
evasion or subterfuge. He plainly stated the task that 
he had been set, and he took the shortest and quickest 
path towards fulflliing it, without flinching at the risks. 
And when the conflagration— for which British perma- 
nent officialdom had been working overtime before his 
time— did blase up, he did his best to bring it under 
control, without any hypocritical jeremiads. 

M^mnibMen^s Farewell Broadcast 

Mountbatten’s farewell broadcast was tci;»ioal 
of ths tsan. Floweiy omamants were veiy few, nor was 


there much frothy sentiment. There was a directnefl 
of speech that is characteristic of the British Naval 
tradition. 

The Governor General said : 

“When I was first asked to interrupt my naval 
career to become the last Viceroy of India, I must 
confess that I viewed the prospect with considerable 
trepidation. After serving in l^uth East Asia froor 
1943 to 1946, during all of which time I had a rear 
headquarter in Delhi, 1 felt that I could to some 
extent appreciate the complexity of the situation 
which would confront the Viceroy on whom the task 
of transferring power would fall. But when I arrived 
in India and was able to see the problem for myself 
at close quarters, it appeared to present even more 
difficulties than I had supposed. 

There was one bright featuue, however, in the 
general gloom — and it was perhaps the most important 
feature that one could have wished for. This was the 
determination of all those with whom I had to deal 
— whether they were leadcTs in the political field or 
in any other walk of life — that a realistic solution 
could and must be found. And from the moment 
that I arrived, difiiciilties which had seemed insur- 
mountable began to melt in the atmosphere of mutual 
trust and goodwill with which those leaders combined 
to help me in my task. 

I can never say with what emotion I recei\'ed 
the invitatior (which w^as generously ratified by the 
Constituent Assembly as its first act during the mid- 
night meeting of the 14th 1 15th August) to be the first 
constitutional Governor-General of free India during 
the interim period. I gladly agreed to stay on until 
the 3l8t March 1948 (the date specifically mentioned 
in the Indian Independence Act as the end of the 
interim period) and, later, I was deeply honoured by 
the invitation to extend this time until June. It has 
been difficult to decide at what juncture it would be 
in India’s best interests that an Indian should be 
appointed in my place; but 1 hope that time will 
show that I have stayed long enough to be useful; 
but not too long, so us to deprive India of the right 
which her freedom has conferred on her, to choose 
on of her own people to be the head of the State. 
It is a particular pleasure to me that the choice 
should fall on my friend Eajaji, for no one is better 
qualified to take over the post. 

It has been an unforgettable experience for myself 
and my family to have been privileged to be in India 
during these past, historic fifteen months. India has 
a great history behind her — and she has a great histoiy 
ahead of her. She has many problems, grave ptublons 
such as would be bound to face any national sudde^y 
achieving freedomr-but magnified in her ease by tbe 
fact that this freedom has been attained at a time 
of unparalleled world-wide difficulties, and in a country 
Hiat oontains nearly one-mzth of the human race. 
But 1 know that she will solve tlrnm pibUffiDi hod 
that her difficulties will be sunooiiOted; lodta^is 
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destined to fill a high place in the world, and to play 
a high part in the world’s affairs. 

India is potentially as rich a country as any 
the world. Quite apart from the wealth within the 
ground itself, such as coal, iron ore, manganese and 
all the other valuable minerals, quite apart from the 
immense possibility of further prosperity from hydro- 
electric power and irrigation fichemes, there remains 
the greatest source of wealth that any country can 
have — the hundreds millions of its ordinary people. 

For with them rest not only the age-long traditions 
of manual labour but the inheritance of the new 
leclmieal and of the ever-increasing skill which 
during training will provide. 

Inventive genius, which is latent in the Indian 
pooj)le, can now bo harnessed as never before for the 
benefit, and prosi)erity of thrm.selves and of the whole 
world. Clearly the spread of universal education and 
the advance of social service and <*onscicnca are essen- 
tial if those creative forces arc to be fully realised. 
These things will come about, but for all that India’s 
grcato;?t asset will, I am sure, always he in the 
character of her people. I myself sitw the mc%t 
stupendous crowds in my life in India — on Inde- 
pendence Day, at Gandhiji’s funeral, at the Mela at 
Allahabad and on other liistoric occasions. The good 
nature and friendlinci.ss of those vast masses were 
unforgettable^; I realised then that I was .seeing before 
me the raw material of India’s future greatness. 

Your draft constitution takes its place among tlie 
great documents of liberty and human rights. Be 
W’orthy of it. Goethe wrote that only ho is worthy of 
true freedom who is prepared to establish it himself 
in his everyday life. It is not the fact that high ideals 
are written into your constitution that will help you, 
but the stern resolve wdth which you yourselves deter- 
mine to suppress all that could militate against these 
ideals being put into practice. 

I would like to end this talk on a personal note. 
During the lost fifteen months in India my wife and 
l.have visited every single province, and the majority 
of the major states; and wherever we have gone, wc 
have been received with universal friendlineas and 
kindness. My wife, who has been so closely associated 
with welfare work, particularly among refugees ai^d 
abducted women, has had an even greater opportunity 
of meeting the people than 1 have had myself; and 
I know how deeply she has appreciated the help and 
co-operation given to her by all officials, and the way 
that sim has been received by all the people with 
whom she has come in contact. 

WJierever we may go in the future, both of Ufi 
will remember with a sense of pride and of real 
humility tiie wonderful kindnese and friendship we 
have received on all sides. We shall continue to love 
India and to take the deepest personal interest in 
future welfto” 


RajajVs Assurance 

After the departure of the last of the British 
Governor-Generals of India, came the installation of 
the first Indian Governor-General. His first address 
therefore is worthy of record as a public document. 

The following is the text of the Governor-General’s 
address : 

“My Lord Chief Jusliot', Mr. Prime Minister, 
Ladies and Gentlemen, 1 am very grateful to you all 
for your participation at this ceri-rnony. Your presence 
has lifted the occasion from the plane of a mere 
coremoiiy to that of human fellowship and co- 
operation. 

Speaking objectively, the occasion is undoubtedly 
historic for this is the first lime that one who belongs 
to the soil has, in accordance with th(^ wishes of thr* 
Prime Minister of India and his Cabinet, been 
entrust'd with the honour and the duties of the Head 
of the Stale in India. I owe a debt of gratitude, which 
1 cannot hope to repay, for the signal honour implied 
in thi.s rny installation. I Impe I shall act, on every 
occasion and in every matter, in a manner worthy of 
the trust reposed in me. The work of my predecessor 
during his memorable term of ottict* was a nmi*velloua 
instance of detachment, devotion and energy on the 
part of one who, though not belonging to India, 
wmrkod as one belonging to her and did his work in 
the spirit that is laid down in our scriptures with 
regard to the task that falls to any one. I come after 
him but. I hope I will be judged by standards suitable 
to one who is inexperience!! either in arms or in diplo- 
macy unlike my illustrious prcdocc.ssor. 

Our problems have multiplicHl beyond all expecta- 
tion and are such as may perturb even the most 
adventurous spirits among us. The only remaining 
interest in life which moves my colleagues who are 
entrusted with the charge of the affairs of India is the 
hap])ines 0 of our people and the good name of our 
country. This is the passion that binds them together. 
They have experience and nobility of character. May 
God enable them to achieve the purpose so dear to 
their hearts. I shall be proud to rentier them all such 
a.ssistancc as I can in this position. 

India is unchangeably committed to the policy of 
making every one within her borders find pride and 
joy in citizonsliip ineffective of caste, creed or race. 
No one will suffer any disability by reason of the 
community to whic.h he or she belongs. 

The days of dynastic rule or domination through 
force arc gone in India. No territorial or racial or 
religious community can hope to thrive or maintain its 
happiness through force without the willing and full 
co-operation of •other people and the utmost inter- 
communication. It is, therefore, necessary that all com- 
munal and territorial Isolationism should be abandoned 
and the best talents in every community should seek 
to serve the whole State. Communities should spread 
themselves out rather than build walls round them- 
Mltei. 
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Whatever be the technical phraiieology which 
public law may use to describe it, what disturbs the 
peace of India now is internecine discord pure and 
simple and it is utter folly. Our economy has not yet 
had time to separate into two parts corresponding to 
the political division to which we have agreed. It is 
very doubtful if it ever can be so split. We arc far too 
interdependent and whatever we might do^ there will 
yet be vital links that can never be severed. It is folly 
to quarrel and make into a scene of strife and misery 
what has been shaped by the pressure of age-long 
forces into a field of beauty and joy. Let us pray for 
wisdom and lot us do what will make good thoughts 
grow and save them from being swamped by folly and 
evil which wait to tempt man. 

I have received blessings and goodwishes from 
great and good men in all parts of the world. May 
these help me to steer clear of error and enable me 
to be of some service to our people in the great office 
conferred on me.*' 

India s Place in British Commonwealth 

On the 21st January, ld47, the Indian Constituent 
Assembly passed the “Objectives’* resolution declaring 
India an “independent, Sovereign Republic.** Dr. 
Jayakar and Dr. Ambedkar opposed this declaration, 
showing thul amongst members of the Indian ConsU- 
tuont Assembly there were men with a certain amount 
of representative character who were not happy at 
present with the prospect of getting out of the 
British C)ommonw(‘alth. From certain points of view 
it can be said that in this exi)ression of their views 
tiny art' movt'd more by con^tiderations of India's 
safety in the evolving powia-politics of the post-war 
world than by any soflm^ss for British susceptibilities 
or interests. Since tlie passing of that resolution m 
the winter of 1947, tliere have boon vast changes in 
India, which is no longer one, as a separate State has 
been cut out of her to suit the conceits and ambitions 
of the dominant section of Indian Muslims. An 
Indian Independence Act has also been passed by the 
British Parliament, conferring “Dominion Status” on 
Lidia, freeing her from the limitations of “Colonial 
Lcgishiturcs” of the old days, conferring on her Legis- 
lature “the power to repeal or amend any existing 
or future Act of Parliament (ifritish), or any Order, 
Rule or Regulation, in so far as it is part of the law 
of the Dominion.” With all this, there are certain 
“implied powers" which do not enable India to attain 
her full status as a sovereign State, It is hoped tliat 
the Constituent Assembly framing the constitution 
of t.lip Indian Union will clarify this position. An 
element of mystery has been introduced into the 
matter by an amendment that Dr. Ambedkar proposes 
4o move to the “Objectives" resolution passed at 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehi*u’s instanec. Significance is 
attached to it because Dr. Ambedkar is Minister in 
charfe of legislation in the Nehru Ministry, and he 


is also Chairman of the Drafting Committee 
pointed by the Constituent Assembly. He proposes to 
substitute the words “Sovereign, Independent State** 
for the words “Sovereign, Lidependent Republic" 
found in Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru's resolution, and he 
has frankly stated the purpose of his amendment ; it 
was to secure that “nothing in the Constitution (of 
India) brings about an automatic and instantaneous 
severance between India and the British Common- 
wealth of Nations." A further dement of speculation 
has developed by the news that tne Indian Constituent 
Assembly, scheduled to meet sometime tliis month, has 
been postponed aud is expected to meet in October or 
November next. This new time-table has been inter- 
preted as a step which will enable the Prime Minister 
of India to meet the British Prime Minister and other 
Prime Ministers of the Commonwealth on the occasion 
of the proposed conference of their own. The condition 
of Britain in the present international set-up will be 
reviewed at this conference. She has hitherto borne the 
burden of Imperial Defence which at present is beyond 
her means. India standing at the head of the Indian 
Ocean has a distinct part to play in the defence 
arrangements of the areas about stretching from Africa 
to Australia. With her new dignity this new respon- 
sibility has come to her. Realists in India among whom 
is the present Governor-General, Shri Chakravarti 
Rajagopalacliari, appear to be of opinion that in dis- 
charging this responsibility, India can get the most 
immediate help from Britain and her “white" Domi- 
nions. These considerations may be weighing with 
them, and it is but natural that they should be pressing 
them on the attention and consideration of the Nehru 
Cabinet. These factors of the problem should be 
clarified soon and the present artificial discussion 
on India's foreign affairs should end. Military organiza- 
tion and foreign policy are inter-linked. Let us not 
forget this fact. 

Hyderabad 

Tlie statement of the Prime Minister of India 
on the failure of the Indo-Hyderabad negotiation 
published in another column does not add to our 
knowledge of “the realities of the situation" to which 
hf' referred. He has called for a “dispassionate and 
balanced assessment of all the unforeseen problems 
that might crop up in the event of a likely Indo- 
Hyderabad aimed conflict." But he has not cared to 
enlighten us on these “realities** and on “the un- 
foreseen problems" that confront his Cabinet and the 
people outside. He has asked us to visualise “the 
reaction ... on the international inhere*’ of a con- 
flict between the Indian Union and Hyderabad 
without indicating what its nature and extent is likely 
to be. This vacuum in our knowledge could have been 
removed by him, but he has not done it. He mi g h t 
have justification for this omission, but the foot xexnoi&a 
that we are left to fill it up in our. own way, 
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It does not require any , effort of imagination to 
realize that Qaid-e-Azam Jinnah has been pulling the 
strings not very overtly. The conmunique from his 
Government House which was published on the 
8th of June last in the newspaper Hyderabad showed 
him in his true colours. He would not meet the 
representative's of the Majlis Ittehad-ul-Muslimcen as 
“he did not think it proper to meet the representa- 
tives of any political group in Hyderabad.’* This 
pose of detachment wore thin as we remember what 
he said on the status of Hyderabad in the present 
controversy. “Hyderabad was an independent State, 
and was at full liberty to accede to India or to remain 
indf‘pond('nt.“ We are under no doubt that this de- 
claraliun of his sabotaged the last negotiations of the 
Nizam’s reim^seiilatives with those of the Indian Union. 

The Press of Britain and her Conservative Party 
hn\e b(’<m beaiing up a great noise with regard to 
this mailer calling Pandit Nehru’s “Hindu Govorii- 
nienl” all manner of names. But behind 1hcs<! public 
activilie.s busybodies, bought up by the agents of the 
richest man in the world, lus his Exallcd fligliiK'SS is 
reputed to h(\ have be<‘n insidiously engaged in 
equipping ihe Ni/:im with. iik'U and munitions for o 
fight with the Indian Union. Winston Churchill, the 
old Cassandra of British politics, has come out into 
the open w’ilh his support to the intransigence of the 
Nizam. These are signs that show that the traditional 
enemies of India’s frer’dom in Britain arc back at 
tli(‘ir old occupation. 

Add to this the ruling classes of the United States. 
Th(!ir miTid was re^flected truly in the speech of Dr. 
Henry Grady, UjS.A, ambassador to New Delhi and 
Kataraunda, on the occasion of the Ootucamuud 
Conference on East Asia’s economic re-construction. 
In his haste to sujiport Dutch opposition to the Indo- 
nesian Republic’s demand for representation in this 
Conference, Dr. Grady likened the position; o-f. the 
Republic to that of Hyderabad, and he warned India 
that i: Indonesia cun claim representation so can 
Hyderabad. 

These are certain of the straws which the Indian 
Union has to lake notice of. Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 
would liflve done well in telling his people of the 
Cilemcnts of the complicated situation that the Nizam 
has created for us. An uninstructed democracy cannot 
stand for long the stress and strain of situations like 
these. 

Nehru^s Statement on Hyderabad 

Pandit Nehru clarified somewhat the complexities 
of the situation, consequent on the refusal by 
Nizam of the final draft agreement sent to him by the 
Go\*hniLnicnt of India, at a Press Conference at Delhi 
on the 17th of June. 

Pandit Nehru who was delayed in airiving at 
the Ptess Conference said that he expected Sir Waiter 
Monckton back from Hyderal^d tins evening. Not 
th|ii anything ^fpecial might hipl^n but hQ thought 


it would be fair to wait for him so that the Press 
might have “the latest dope.” He referred to the 
two drafts — the agreement and the firman— which 
were circulated and said that at the present moment 
those were of historical interest only, but will enable 
the public to know the basis on which the Govern- 
ment of India were proceeding. Apart from the agree- 
ment which WJ13 to have bt^en signed by the Govern- 
ment of India and the Hydeiabad Government, the 
firman was something which tlio Nizam of Hyderabad 
would have issued. So far as the OovcrnmcJit of 
India was concerned, the firman was important and 
hence in a sense it became a part of the draft agree- 
ment. 

After explaining these two documents, Ihe Prime 
Minister said that tins was tin? last document that 
was ]u*esfmted in the course of conversations. Apart 
from these documents it was i)roposed that ho (Pandit 
Ni‘liru) would give a collateral letter to the Hyderabad 
Government to make one or two points clear. Thf'y 
include, for instjince, that th(’ Oovcrimi('nt of India 
would do llieir utmost to ensure a free flow of goods 
of all kinds to Hyderabad, .seconilly, that the Govoitu 
ment of India would cu-operatii on a joint ba.'?i? on 
the economic devolopmiuit of Hyderabad and afford 
all facilities to them and, thirdly, that it was not the 
policy of the Government of India that there should 
be any unfair discrimination against Hyderabad in the 
working of the now' agreement. 

There was the question of C(»rtain trad(‘ matters 
and repr('S('ntation in inUTiiational organisations such 
as food, etc. The Govemmont of India etfiid these 
quostioas could not be considered in isolation and had 
to be decided with reference to the coustiUition of 
various organisations and the Government, of India’s 
relations with them but wimo prepanjd to consider 
them later. In effect there was nothing new in that 
except to remove any apprc'hensiou if there was going 
to be any disftriinination against Hyderabad after the 
conclusion of the agreement. 

During the last ten days various propo.sals had 
been discussed between the representatives of India 
and Hyderabad and ultimatedy they had taken shape 
in the form of the two documents now released. Mean- 
while, there were at least two visits to Hyderabad of 
the Nizam’s rei^resontatives, taking back these propo- 
sals in some form or other and the impri'ission we had 
was that these proposals were agreed to by ihe Nizam’s 
representatives here. Ho had, in fact, made it clear to 
them even before they came on the last occasion that 
there wofc' not much point in taking the trouble to 
come over to Delhi unless they accepted the basis of 
these proposals and unless they came with pleni- 
potentiary authority to come to an agreement. It was 
really on that ba«ds that the talks had proceeded. 

The Prime Minister said : “The principal matters 
contained in these proposals were more or less accepted 
by the Nizam’s representatives here. In fact, we 
thought that wc were going to proceed tp sign them 
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when we were told that they wanted to take it back to 
Hyderabad to consult the Nizam.” But one of our 
difficulties in this business has been in dealing with 
persons who cannot say “yes” or “no” definitely but 
who continually wanted to fly back to Hyderabad, in 
spite of the fact that they are connected by telephone 
and continually telephone to each other. This made it 
very difficult to get on and numerous unnecessary 
delays took place. Anyhow the position at present is 
that this latest agreement has not been accepted by 
the Hyderabad Government or the Nizam. 

“They have not said that ncgotiatioius are over. 
In fact, they have suggested in a Uilcgram which came 
just an hour ago that they would like to carry on talks, 
but us the draft stands at present they are unable to 
agree to it. So far us wo are concerned, we have given 
naturally a gi'oat deal of thought and attention to this 
matter for the last few months. Wti have been criticised 
and to some extent it has been said that the Govern- 
ment of India were weak and feeble in dealing with 
the Hyderabad situation. A few persons have also said 
that we wield the big stick too much. Well, so far as 
Indian opinion is concerned, I think it is pretty well 
unanimous in criticising us that we have been rather 
lax. It is not merely a question of coming to a political 
or economic agreement with Hyderabad but of facing 
a dynamic situation which is giving rise to continuous 
trouble in border areas and which may bring trouble 
to wider areas. 

“It is not for me to enter into long explanation or 
justification of the attitude of tlie Government of 
India in this matter but I now stand by everything 
that the Government of India has done in this matter 
and I think both these criticisms are not justified or 
are based on insufficient data or insuffirient realisation 
of any other action which might have been under- 
taken in the past. We have stated fairly clearly in the 
2>ast what our basic attitude toward.s Hyderabad is 
that Hyderabad, situated as it is, cannot conceivably 
be independent and that India can never agree to it 
whatever happens and whatever may be the conse- 
(lucnces. This is not because of sentimental reasons and 
not because of an emotional approach to the problem 
but for highly practical rca.sons of geography and other 
reasons which would lead to incessant conflict.” 

Pandit Nehru said that the alternatives bef»te 
Hyderabad were ; Accession or paramountcy. 

If Hyderabad was not to bo independent in the 
real sense of the word — he was not talking about 
internal autono<my which in fa<!t all Uie provinces and 
States and Unions of States enjoyed — ^then it would 
have to become part of the Indian Union with exactly 
equal rights like any of the provinces or States or 
Unions of States, and enjoying the same rights and 
other things. It. was not therefore a question of any 
kind of 5uppre.ssion of Hyderabad or a Hindu-Muslim 
question. It was a partnership with equal rights. It 
they .left our independence and if there was no occes- 
aion the only other alternative was paramountcy. 


Param 9 untcy meant practically for the Indian Uxdon 
as such to have all the rights which accession would 
confer on it without that free partnership of Hyderabad 
State in the Indian Union which would give Hyderabad 
a big share in shaping its own as well as India's 
destiny. 

Nehru Defends Hyderabad Policy 

The Central Oovermnont of India’s policy regard- 
ing Hyderabad has bec’ii criticized in some quarters. 
At a public meeting in Lucknow on 25th June, Pandit 
Nehru made a detailed statement regarding the view- 
point of his Cabinet. 

Pandit Nehru referred to Hyderabad and said the 
Central Government cannot be 8tami)eded into taking 
a hasty action against Hyderabad because of the 
criticism *of some irresponsible elements in the country. 
The geographical situation of Hyderabad is sucJi that 
it cannot remain independent and must be treated 
as part of India. Hyderabad cannot run away from 
India. 

Referring to the recent breakdown of negotiations 
between India and Hyderabad, Pandit Ncliru Siiid 
that there was now no scope left foi- fresh negotiations 
and the Government of India were not prepared to 
discuss the matter any further witli representatives 
of the State. 

The Government of India’s demands based on 
the fundamental rights of the pi'ople of the State had 
been placed before the Hyderabad representatives 
clear terms and they could not make any changes 
their proposals which were final. 

The problem of Hyderabad, Pandit Nehm said, 
deserved dispassionate and balanced assessment of all 
unforeseen problems that might crop up in the event 
of a likely Indo-Hyderabad armed conflict. “Some 
people asked us w^hy we do not send our armed forces 
to Hyderabad. Maybe, a time might come when 
we shall have to send our forces, but before we do 
we shall have to examine all inter-related issues arising 
from such a course. I am not afraid of using my 
Army. But at the same time it would be appropriate 
if we visualised the reaction of this step on the inter- 
national sphere.” 

Pandit Nehru said that Hyderabad wa.s a part of 
India and we wished to give its peiople, Hindus and 
Muslims, citizcnsliip of Hindusthan and the State 
partnership of the Indian Union. 

Pandit Nehru referred to the periodical outbursts 
of the Razakar leader and said that the Hyderabad 
issue had been given a communal colour by the 
Ittehad-ul-Musleemin. That, in fact, was not sO. 

The Prime Minisl-cr said that a year ago there 
were six hundred States which had been reduced to 
thirty as a result of their merger either into pi*ovinces 
or into bigger States. 

The map of India was fastly changing. A new 
map was being prepared and it would be supplied to 
the people in the near future. 
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The States system that worked for about 100 
to 150 years has changed. I do not claim that all 
this has be(?n done by the Government of India. The 
movement of States people is also responsible for it 
to a great extent. Except in Hyderabad, in all other 
States democratic Government of one form or another 
is functioning. The Hyderabad problem is to be 
viewed from two angles, viz., doraocratisation of the 
State administration and its accession to the Indian 
Union. We do not wish to coerce the States at the 
point of sw’ord to make them accede to the Indian 
Union. 

Pandit Nehru said that Kashmir, Hyderabad and 
all other problems were linked together and could not 
be f!onsidc‘red separately. Whatever we have done in 
Hyderabad and Kashmir is right and correct, and 
those who accuse us of a weak-kneed policy do not 
know the realities of the situation. 

He referred to the fighting in Kashmir and said 
that the raiders had behind them not only the power 
of the Pakistan Government but its army. Indian 
troops were sent to Kashmir about eight months ago 
and much of its area had been cleared of the raiders. 

The Kashmir issue was not. a communal issue 
The whole of Kashmir was fighting for its independ- 
ence. Though some of its inhabitants were helping 
the raiders, there was no doubt that an overwhelming 
majority of Hindus and Muslims liad rallied round 
Sheikh Abdullah. Pandit Nehru expressed the hope 
that “we shall clear Kashmir of the raiders and make 
the country indcijondent.” 

Criticising the present policy of Socialists, Pandit 
Nehru said that if they had correctly appreciated the 
changes that had taken place in India after Augu^it 
16, they would have made a material contribution to 
the progress of the country. He said; “I also call 
myself a Socialist. The fundamental princiffles of 
Socialism are acceptable to me, and I want India to 
adopt these principles,” 

The Socialists criticised the Government of India’s 
policy regarding Hyderabad and accused the U. P. 
Government of delaying the abolition of the zamindari 
system. Pandit Nehru said: “I am not very proud of 
what the Central or U. P. Governments have done 
so far. Delays have occurred on account of adpainis- 
trative difficulties and because the machinery is old.” 

One Socialist leader claimed that if they ware in 
power, they would have abolished the zamindari 
system overnight. Such utterances w§re not relevant. 
Socialism could not came in India by law but by 
slow constructive programme in consultation with 
Socialists, which the Government of India had 
adopted in certain measures. 

An^ organisation ooiild not survive on negative 
principles. He knew that the present * economic 
structure was not satisfactory, but it could only be 
broken when an alternative machinery was set up; He 
said:. ^*Some of the Socialists are my old comrades, 
but I regret their irresponsible statements.’’ 


Making a^strong plea to strengthen the Congress 
organisation, Pandit Nehru said : “I know tho short- 
comings of tl)e Congress organisation. The same time 
there is no other organisation which can serve the 
country and save it from dangers. 

“Whnt olher organisaliou is there which can 
replace the Congress?” he askc'd. 

The step of the Socialists to weaken the Congress 
was not proper. Tho Socialists could bring Socialism, 
while remaining within the Congre.sf^-fold, but they 
could not do so as they were engaged in i)arty-politics. 
“I do not want that nobody fehould point out the 
defects of the Congress, but they should not weaken 
it.” 

Pandit Nehru said that lho.se who criticised the 
foreign policy of the Government of India did not 
place before them any posit i\'e or constructive alttu*- 
nati\e. Judging by other counirios, no country in the 
world could claim to have succeeded in its foreign 
policy. 

■Draft Agreement 

The draft agTeemcnt rc^ads as follows : 

1. The Nizam's Government agree that they will, 
on the reiiucst of the Government of India, pass 
legislation similar to the legislation of the Govern- 
ment of India on any matter enumerated in the 
schedule attached. 

2. If the Nizam’s Government fail to pass tho 
required legislation with due despatch, the Nizam 
himself will forthwith pass the necessary ordinance 
under his own powers. 

3. The Dominion Govcrninont agree to fix the 
strength of the Hyderabad army at a figure not ex- 
ceeding an overall strength of 20,000. The provisions 
of the Indian State forces scheme of 1939 will apply 
pivtatis mutandis to these forces and the Government 
of India undertake to supply arm.s, ammunition and 
equipment on the scales and conditions laid down in 
the scheme. The Government of India will have the 
right of periodical in.spection and the Nizam’s Govern- 
ment will also give all facilities in rciuard to such 
inspection and furnish such information and returns 
as they may be requested to do by the Government 
of India from time to time. 

4. The Nizam’s Government agree to limit their 
irregular forces to 8,000 in addition to ceremonial 
and household guards. Tho Hyderabad Government 
agree that all other formations of a military character 
shall bo disbanded. Progressive steps will be taken for 
the disbandment of the Razakars within three montlia, 
rallies, parades, demonstrations and speeches by 
Razakars will cease forthwith. 

5. It is agreed that the Government of India 
will not station their armed forces itudde Hyderabad 
State, but if in an emergency the Government of 
India wish to station their forces inside the State for 
the period of a state of emergency declared in India 
by the Government of India under Section 102 of 
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the Government of India Act, 1035, this will be agreed 
to by the Hyderabad Government. In such an event 
it b further agreed that the Government of India 
will be willing to pay to Hyderabad nominal compen- 
sation for the occupation of buildings in the State and 
for other services. 

6. If, in any emergency as above, India army 
units arc stationed in the Hyderabad Stale, they will 
be subject to the appropriate dominion law goviTiiing 
the armed forces of the dominion. 

7. It is agreed that Hyderabad’s exttirnal relations 
with any foreign country shall be conducted by the 
Government of India. Hyderabad will, however, have 
freedom to C8t!vblish trade agencies in order to build 
up commercial, fiscal and ('conomic relations with 
other countries, but these agencies will work under 
the general yiipervision of, and in I he closest eo- 
oi>oration with, the Government of India. 

Hyderalwd will uot have any political relations 
with any e()untr3\ 

S. Subject to llie above paragrajihs, the existing 
agreemenis and adininislKilive arrangements in nigard 
to lua tiers of common coiujeni shall continue and will 
be gi\‘(*n effect, to by botli sides. 'rh (3 said agreements 
and iinungeiiK'iits shall not cease to have effeset on 
20th Novenib(T, 1948, fus was provided in Article V 
of the Sbindstill Agreenumt of 29Lh November, 1047. 

A. Defence’:— 1. Any armed forces raised or main- 
tiiiJUMi by Hyderabad whctlier within or without the 
^itat<\ 2. Naval, military and air force works. 3. Arms, 
liro-arms, aintnnnition. 4. Explosives. 

B. External Affairs:—!. External affairs, the im- 
pleriU'Dting of treaties and agreements with other 
countries, ('xlradition. 2. Admission into, and emigra- 
tion and expulsiun from, Hyderabad, including in 
relation thereto t.ho regulation of the movements 
Hydenibad of persons who are not Hyderabad sub- 
jects. 3. Naturalisation. 

Communications: 1. Posts and t,elographs, includ- 
ing telephones, wireless, broadcasting and other life 
foruiH of communication. 

2. Railways of the Government of India in the 
state; the regulation of the Nizam’s State Railways 
in respt’ct of safety, maximum find minimum rates and 
fares, station and service terminal charges, interchange 
of traffic and the rcsiionsibility sf railway administ,!’.!- 
tioas as carriers of goods and paspengers, the regula- 
tion o^f other railways in the State in respect of safety 
and the resjionsibility of tho administrations of such 
rttihvayg a.s carriers of goods and passengera. 

3. Aircraft and air navigation, regulation and 
org:inisation of air traffic and aerodromes, provi&ionSB 
for the safety of afreraft, carriage of passengew and 
goods by air. 

Nizam’s Draft Firman 

7*he following is th<j draft ffiman that was to be 
iasued by the Nizam in the State— following the signing 
of the agreement between India and Hyderabad ; 


1. After protracted discuseioos between my Gov- 
ernment and the Government of India, I am r^ow in 
a position to announce the lines of my policy. 1 
am most anxious to put an end to the uncertiunties 
which prevail os to the nature of the relationship 
between Hyderabad and the Dominion of India. The 
views of the Dominion of India have been made clear 
to me and mine are well known -to them. I have now 
decided to consult the will of my people on the 
quoKtion whether Hyderabad should a>cccdc to India, 1 
shall, therefore, take a plebiscite in Hyderabad on 
the basis of adult franchise. In order to ensure that 
the plebiscite is fairly conducted, I sliall arrange for 
it to be held under the supervision of some impartial 
and independent Imdy. I shall accei)l the result of the 
plebiscit-e whatever it may be. 

2. But I am satisfied that more is required than 
the holding of a plebiscite, in order to restore con- 
fidc’mee and tranquillity. I have, therefore, decided to 
instruct my Government to pioceed in nccordanco 
with the following prininples. In doing so they will 
iipprecaatu that the re-ostablisliiiumt of goodwill 
between India and H 3 derab:id Is the cbjtiCt of my 
policy and it> of gn'Uter importance than the U'rms of 
an agreement which miiy bo reached between India 
and Hj'^dcrabnd in at^coitlance w'ith these jirinciplcs. 

(I) It is iny intention lo introduce rcspoiLsible 
Government in Hyderabad and to that end to estab- 
lish a Constituont Assembly early in 1949. 

(II) In the meantime, there should be a reconsti- 
tution of iriy Government as a result of which a new 
inlia'im relationship between Hyderabad and India 
pending the holding of plebiscite. Tliia agreement, which 
involves some modificaliori of the existing standstill 
agreement, has been embodied in a separate document 
signed by my Prime Minister. 

ChurchiH’s Mendacious Jeremiad 

Mr. Winston Churchill told a Conservative Party rally 
that the renunciation of King George the Sixth's title 
as emperor of India was ‘*a melancholy event.” 

"‘Nearly half of a million Indians have already paid 
the forfeit with their lives in this fateful tale of the casting 
away of the British Empire in India and of the mis- 
fortunes and slaughter which have fallen and are fall- 
ing upon its peoples. 

*‘AU the blame cannot be thrown on one Party but 
the Socialists on gaining power threw themselves into 
the task of demolishing, our long built-up and splendid 
structure in the East with zeal and gusto and tliey cer- 
tainly have brought widespread ruin, misery and blood- 
ied upon the Indian masses to an extent no one can 
measure. 

*‘Powcr has been recklessly confided to Indian 
political parties which in no way represent the peeda 
or feelings of the 400 million people, who had dwelt so 
long under the protection of the British Crown,** Mr, 
Churchill saicE 

'^Already there has been something like a calla|{^ 
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in tile process of internal administration and We must 
now expect an indefinite epoch of internecine and 
religious strife. 

*W6 have witnessed the violent action of Mr. Nehru’s 
Hindu Government against Kashmir, iour-fifths of whose 
peoples are Moslems. It may be that soon this same 
Government, using the niodcrn weapon s wc left behind, 
will attack the ancient Slate of Hyderabad wUh its 17 
millions of people and overtlurow the Governnient of 
the Nizam. 

’’'Burma is now a foreign country already descending 
rapidly into a welter of murder and anarchy, the out- 
come of which will probably be a Communist republic, 
affording dangerous strategic advantages to Soviet Russia 
in this important part of the world on which he depends 
for vital sui>piies of tropical produce and which is on 
one oC our sea roads to Australia and New Zealand. 

‘‘‘In Malaya, the long arm of Communism, unchecked 
by feeble British administration, has begun a campaign 
of murdering British planters and tlieir wives as part of 
the general process of our ejection.” 

Ail over thc^ world, Mr. Churchill said, the prestige 
of Britain had ’‘fallen grievously bince the nation fell 
flat on its face in the momciiL of its greatest victory.” 

^'The Governm<*nts of Chile and Argentina thought 
that we are so completely finished, that they occupied 
some of our possessions in the Antarctic near the Falk- 
land Islands. The invading parties are still there. 

‘*At this juncture the Board of Admiralty, who 
seem strangely affected by the Socialist muon, have 
offered to sell the cruiser Ajax to the Cliile Government 
so that she can help protect this wrongful intrusion 
ujion British territory.” 

It is not necessary to deal at length with the details 
of this poisonous out burst from this old enemy of all 
Asiatics. It will suffice to say that it was Mr. Ciiurchiirs 
cretinism, during IJ. Saw’s mission, that handed Burma 
on a plate to the Japanese. In the resultant panic-stricken 
evacuation, which was led by the British Governor and the 
British officials appointed by Mr, Churchill’s governtnent, 
tens of thousands of Indians were left to perish in the 
trek to India. JMr. Churetiiirs Government only took care 
to save the Britishers alone. Later on the panic-stricken 
British Governor of Bengal, a typical product of British 
Torydom, instituted a denial “policy” which brought on 
a famine in 1943. In that famine nearly six million Indians 
met a horrible death ^ inches through starvation, British 
officialdom, who were in full control of India under 
Churchill, did not stir a finger to save them until millmns 
had perished. Iliey only moved when they found that 
the American and Chinese press were making strong com- 
ments of an extremely derogatory nature. Mr. Churcliiirs 
solo reaction to this terrible tragedy was to order his 
henchman Mr. Amery, the Secretary of State* for India, 
to lie himself blue in face in a vain attempt to prove 
that the total of deaths did not exceed a million. And 
lo-dity he is shedding crocodile tears over the half-million 
poor innooests who met a violent death during the partition 
of , Judin I 


Potc/’a Warning 

Sardar Patel as the spokesman of the Government 
of India has been prompt in nailing Churchill’s lies to 
the counter. He has further gi\en an warning as to the 
evil effects of such malicious statements on British prestige 
and influence. His siatemciu is us follows: 

Mr. V^'instun Churchill, His Majesty’s Leader of 
the Opposition and Brilaiirs wartime Piemici', while 
bemoaning the disappearuuce of ihe liile of liinpcror of 
India from the royal title, lias indulged in a characieris* 
tically ignorant but extremely piejudiced outburst 
against India and its Government. Mr. ChurchiU's disas- 
trous record in rtlalion to India, both as member of 
Government and in Opposition, is well known. His 
intervention has every lime been exercised to the \ioleiU 
prejudice of this country, ami, in the iiliiinate analysis, 
to the detriment of iiis own. Mr. Churchill is a*h un- 
ashamed imperialist and at a time when imperialism is 
on its last legs, lie is the proverbial last-ditcher for 
whom obstinacy and dogged consistency gain more than 
reason, imagination or wisdom. Many an altenipt to build 
up frhndship between India and Britain has been 
wrecked by liis refusal to face facts and attempts to 
mould them to suit his own predilictions. 

It is well known that when llie Cripps offer was 
made, it wa.s he who pievcnlcd negotiations from aihiev- 
ing success. It was he who every lime thwarted the 
attem(pt.H of Mr. Roosevelt to sec that justice was done 
to India’s legitimate aspirations and its free and willing 
co-operation enlisted in the war effort. At the lime of 
Lord Wavell’s Simla Conference, it was he who was 
rcspunsihle for its break-up and failure. If any of these 
attempts had succeeded, the liihtoiy of India ami of the 
relationship between Britain and Iiitlia, despite the 
bitterness and intensity of fret'dom’s struggle, would have 
been different. We might have avoided the evil of 
purtiliou and the disasters tliuL aitctulcd it. Fortunately 
for Britain the cup of disasters was by then full and 
the British electorate decided to cliangc the pilot. 
Through a realistic policy fid lowed by the Labour 
Govenimcnt and the bold, imaginative ^lop iaken by one 
of Britain’s wisest statesmen, Lord Mountbalten, and 
the atmosphere of friendship and cordiality which ho 
helped to create, the mischief done by the Churchill 
regime has been to a lyrge extent undone. Bui it seems 
Mr. Churchill is still seized by lus favourite disease 
Hindu-phobia and is determined to wreck all that good 
work by his most unwise disregard of tlie proverbial 
virtue of silence. 

It might well be expected of a man of his record 
of offices and positions of responsibility that he will 
exercise that discretion and restraint which arc charac* 
teristic of sobriety and ripeness of official life. How 
far it was approtpriatc for him to have attacked in such 
terms the Government and the people o{ a sister Domi- 
nion, 1 shall leave to His Majesty’s Government and 
the people of Great Britain to determine. I shall oiUy 
say this, that we have bemi patient , for too long with 
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Bucb utiBOemly, pFtijtidice^ knd jni»chievous attacks by 
high-placed BriiisherB on our administration, or leadert» 
and our people. 

1 have not seen anything even remotely like this 
being said of any other member of the Commonwealth. 
One oi them has outraged world’s conscience by bare- 
faced and wanton policy of racial prejudice and an 
open disregard to the fundamental principlCb of the 
Unili d Nations Charier. But Mr. ChurchilFs clasiij 
conscience with his infinite capacity for bearing wrongs 
done to others by his own race, has never registered 
even a formal protest, i should like, therefore, to tell 
His Majesty’s Governnient that if they wish India to 
maintain friendly relations with Great Britain they must 
see that liidia is in no way subjected to malicious and 
venomous attacks of this kind and tliat British statesman 
and others Icurn to speak of this country in terms of 
friendship and goodwill. Owing to years of deep-seated 
{prejudice and owing to ignorance, it may be difficult for 
some of them to do so but if future disasters are to be 
avoided, it has got to be done. 

That Mr. ChurcliilFs attack on India and its 
Government is both mischievous and venomous can he 
judged from the way in which he has disregarded the 
all parlies’ responsibility for the passage of the Indian 
Independence Act in July last year through Parliament. 
Wc (lursclves foresaw that if the final stage of grant of 
freedom to India were made a party issue, it would 
enhance our difficulties manifold. Wc were fully aware 
of the machinations of the vested interests both in India 
and the Gniied Kingdom to hand over as difficult a 
]ega(9y to India as possible. 

Balkanisation of India was being actively promoted. 
Ijurge-scalc disturbances were being manufactured. Van- 
dalism at the peak of impending departure from the 
scene of personal rule was actuating many of the Chur- 
chillian agents in power here. 

We, therefore, decided to drink the bitter cup and 
accept the lesser evil of partition, only on condition 
that it commanded all parties’ support. That support was 
both promised and given. It was this agreement of all 
parlies that secured the safe and speedy passage of the 
Indian Independence Act, for which there is no parallel 
in the history of the British Parliament. We thought 
Mr. Churchill was an honourable man and would abide 
by the obligations inherent in thte agreement. But obvious- 
ly he finds it hard to recognise that India is now a 
free and independent country. 

If a proof of his deep-seated prejudice and his 
medieval mind were needed, it would be enough to 
show that whilst he refers to Kashmir as being ibur-fifth 
Muslim he has omitted to mention that Hyderabad is 
four-fifth Hindu and that a creation of the eighteenth 
century, as the Nizam's State is, is suddenly by the 
magic of Mr. Churchiirs words transformed into an 
’^oncient state.” The fact of the matter is that, to vary 
the words of a British statesman, whether Mr. Churchill 
roars like a lion or coos like a dove, it is his ignorance 
and Uted piejudice that must come out prominently. 


We can well realise what a disaster the British public 
avoided by forcing Mr. Churchill to give up the scats of 
office. We had hoped that this blow to his personal 
fortune administered by his people at the height of his 
glory would make him a sadUer but wiser man. But it 
appears that through his anctsiors Mr. Churchill has 
acquired the well-known characteristic ol the Smarts of 
not being able to learn or unlearn anything. 

Mr. Churchill has reierred, apparently with some 
self-i>atisfaction, to the large casualties that occurred 
during the disturbances more than nine nionihs ago. 
Obviously, it did not suit his purpose to mention that 
since tiicn India had settled down to peaceful condilions 
with a speed and efficiency which had amazed many Uih- 
interested visitors. While no one of us would disclaim 
our due share ol responsibility for these tragedies, and 
it is agreed that these have bi ought shame and disgrace 
to India, there can scarcely be any doubt lliat, in the 
ultimate analysis, a very large pan of the blame must 
attach to the divide-ancl-rule policy followed witli such 
masterly activity by Mr. Churchill Inms^ If and so faith- 
fully implemented by his agents and Kuiopeans of his 
way of thinking in this country, whether under his 
regime or that of his predecessors. No dispassionate 
student of recent history of India can fail to be con- 
vinced that the partition of the country and the atten- 
dant disasters were brought about by the disruptive 
activities of the group of which Mr. Churchill was the 
inspiration and the spokesman. Thus, for these tragedies 
it is Mr. Churchill and his henchmen who have also to 
answer before the bar of history. 

It is not clear how far the Tory Party is behind its 
leader in these acts of indiseretion and unwisdom.- Mr. 
Butlers irn levant reference to Hyderabad in the foreign 
affairs debate was the first indication of a section of the 
Tories still attempting to make capital out of India’s 
troubles. Mr. Churchill’s intervention in Parliament, 
followed lip by his speech at the Conservative rally, i^ecms 
to indicate that at least an attempt is being made to whip 
up enthusiasm in favour of Britain’s one-time “faithful 
ally” against India. 1 should like to warn the Britisli 
public against being taken in by these attempts. The 
question of Hyderabad can be solved peacefully if thn 
Nizam would shed the utterly medieval conception of rule 
through a ruling caste chosen almost entirely from a 
militant nunority and accept the democratic method of con-- 
suiting and acting in conformity with the wishes of his 
people expressed through their elected representatives and 
would recognise the inevitablity of Jhe consequences of 
action and interaction of geographical, economic and other 
compelling forces on the relationship between Hyderabad 
and India. 

But then in order to injure India’s inutkBts, these 
distinguished products of a democratic age would forg«t 
the lessons of history and the teachings of democracy aid 
stoop to buttress a regime which still lives in the times 
in which it was born. If, therefore, disaster overtakes the 
fortunes of the Nizam, the responsibility will lie elsewhere 
than on the Indian Dominion, 1 am glad to know* Ajit 
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His Majesty's Govenunent havt tioi fallen a prey to tkeae 
machinations of Mr. Churchill and his henchmen and 
have refused to treat the Hyderabad issue otherwise than 
as one of the domestic concerns of the Indian Dominion. 
1 would, therefore, appeal to the rank and file of the 
Tory Party not to be misled by these old-world ideas of 
some of their leaders, but to extend to the Indian Dominion 
that goodwill and friendship which are as^ essential in 
British interests as in India’s and to sustain and uphold 
the fine gesture they made in transferring power to Indian 
hands, lx is only in this spirit, and not on the malice 
and venom of Mr. Churchiirs tongue, that an enduring 
relationship of friendship, co-operation and collaboration 
can be built between India and Britain and other members 
of the Commonwealth. 

Origin of the Asuf Jahi Dynasty 

In the Asaf Jalii dynasty that now rules Hyderabad, 
some Britons have perceived imposing remnants ot 
Moghul rule, but a retrospective glance at the British 
records on the origins of the dynasty will reveal that its 
founder was an unscrupulous upstart from Bukhara and 
the dynasty was established in Hyderabad through a 
series of acts of treachciy the like of which is difficult 
to match in India's history. The Deccan subah of the 
Moghul Empire became independent under Mir Kamar- 
uddin Chin Kilich Khan, better known as Nisam-ul- 
mulk. His grandfather, Abid, Sheikh-ul-Islam of 
Bukhara migrated to India about the middle of the 
seventeenth century and entered the service of 
Aurangzeb. Ghaziuddin Firoz Jang, father of the 
Nizam, also came to India during the reign of 
Aurangzeb and rose to fame by holding several posts 
in^ the Moghul Imperial service. Mir Kamaruddin 
himself was appointed to a small command in his 
thirteenth year but he was promoted quickly and given 
the title of Chin Kilich Khan. 

At the time of Auraogseb's death, Chin Kilich 
Khan was at Bijapur and under the guise of observing 
neutralitgr in the war of succession, he began scheming 
for power against the sons of the man who gave him 
bread and honour. He desired to carve out a kingdom 
for himself at the Deccan. Bahadur Shah removed him 
from the Deccan and. made him Governor of Oudh. He 
retired from public service for some time but entered 
it again ' towards the close of Bahadur Shah's reign 
with the UUe of his father, Ghaziuddin Firus Jang. He 
succeeded in winning the favours of Farrukhsiyar. 
Sopn after Farrukhsiyar came to the throne, he 
appointed him Governor of , the Deccan, in 1713, and 
invested him with the titles of Khan Khanan and 
lf^m-ul*mulk Bahadur path Jang, as a reward for 
Myhup espdus^ hie cause. 

; As sboar as he was back in the Deccan, he began 
W his own position under the, plea 

the risa of the Marathas. Se wee thoro^^" 
aadi as later events would fiaver 
.alliai^ ' with . ,ai)i4ibdr 'W the 
Iwgliib or the Mlaraihai as and trhen 


occasion arose to serve his own purpose and did z^ot 
hesitate tu go lo the length of inviting Nadir Shah f>or 
invading India to reduce Delhi to ruins so that he may 
reign in the South. Delhi had always an eye ‘on him. 
By the end of the same year 1713, he had to lose his 
Viceroyalty of the Deccan and was transferred to 
Muradabad and subsequently his removal to Bihar 
was also thought of. At this time, Farrukhsiyar was 
murdered, Muhammad Shah ascended the throne and 
the Nizam was transferred to Malwa. 

It was in Malwa that the Nizam-ul-Mulk was able 
to lay the foundation of his future rise. Hia activities 
there roused the suspicion of Delhi and orders for his 
transfer were again issued. This time, instead of sub- 
mitting to these orders, he prepared to defend his 
position by arms. Hussain Ali, Governor of Deccan, 
was ordered to proceed to Malwa to chastise the 
Nizam, but was stabbed to death on his way. The 
army sent to chastise him was defeated and its two 
commanders were killed. Thus towards the end of 1730 
he again made liimself master of the Deccan. 

In 1721, Muhammad Shah summoned the Nizam 
to Delhi and evidently with the object of pinning him 
down in the capital, offered him the post of wasir. He 
soon realised that the advices that he tendered were 
generally rejected. He left for the Deccan without the 
Emperor’s permissi-cru in 1723. The Emperor issued 
secret instructions to Mubariz Khan, Governor of 
Hyderabad, to fight against him, promising him the 
Vioeroyalty of the Deccan in the event of hb success. 
But the Nizam-ul->Mulk not only defeated and slew 
Mubariz Khan but also indirectly compelled the 
wretched Emperor of Delhi to recognise him as the 
Viceroy of the South and confer on him the title of 
Asaf Jab which his descendant still bears. From this 
time may be dated the Nizam-ul-Mulk’s virtual 
independence and the foundation of the present 
Hyderabad State. 

Muhammad Shah was, however, much displeased 
with the Nizam who had under his jurisdiction nearly 
a fourth part of the total Mughal Empire at that time 
and who had rendered himself almost independent of 
the Emperor. With a view to strengthen liis position 
against the Emperor, the Nizam invited Nadir Shah to 
invade India. Orme, iii his History of the Military 
Trensaeliom of the British Nation in IndosUm (VoL D, 
writes : 

Bred under the eye of Aurangzebe, Nisam-ul- 
Mulk censored openly; and in the strongest terms, 
the lethargic and pusillanimous administfatioxi, as 
well as the profligate and dissolute manners of the . 
Court ; hoping, no doubt, to impair the influence 
of his rival Caundorah. At last pretending that there 
could be no remedy to such desperate evils, but 
^ in a total, revolution of the emiure, he aavised 
Thames Kouli Khan, (Tama^ ^ M^r 

Shah), who had usurped the to Bexgta; to 

. come and^t^ pmiBeBsiQn of ttei ^ Jbidogtan ; and 
, , Thanuis Kouli xoUnwed Isb » 

in 

]183 1^ ft nm akiTnilii- 'ilaciidi4 tii* Mt «| ft* 
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Moghul Empire. Muhammad Shah lay prostrate at the 
invader’s fret who took possession of Delhi, plundered 
it, and massacred a hundred thousand of its inhabi- 
tants. 

The part that the Nisam had played in Muham- 
mad Shah's fight against Nadir Shah, « is equally 
ignominious. Prof. Owen gives the following account 
of the battle : * 

The Emperor, with Khan Douran, the Amir-ul- 
Omra or the Head of the Peerage, marched from 
the capital at the head of a consiaerable army to 
confront the invader. Nisam-ul-Mulk was also 
the camp, and Sadut Khan joined soon after with 
his own forces. Vain attempts were made to raise 
the Rajputs ; and this failure seems to have much 
disheartened the already craven-hearted Imperial- 
ists ; and advancing very slowly, they came to a 
stand at four days’ march from Delhi. Many 
circumstances disclose the wretched state of military 
organisation among thorn. Thus they had no exact 
knowledge of the enemy’s whereabouts until Nadir’s 
advance guard fell upon Sadut Khan's baggage 
train. And the discordant counsels and separate 
action ill the engagement that followed show the 
utter want of a general plan and a commanding and 
Huthoritativc mind. Sadut hastened to succour his 
own followers, Nizam-uUMulk inaiated that the day 
was too far spent for fiphiing ; Khan Douran dis- 
playing unwonted spirit, inveighed against the 
ignominy of leaving Sadut unsupported and led a 
body of troops to his assistance. This body was 
quickly routed ; and the Amir-ul-Omra was mortally 
wounded, and was rescued only to die. Sadut Khan s 
men fought better, but shared the fate of their 
comindes ; and Sadut himself was taken prisoner ; 
and like other captor Viceroys, was well-received t>y 
the Victor. A negotiation followed, set on foot by 
the Viceroy of Oudb and concluded by NixamruU 
Mulk; and Nadir agreed to retire on payment of 
two crores of rupees. The Emperor then visited him, 
and received the highest honour. The grim conqueror 
was all .smiles and defence. But the end was T^ot 
yet ! 

The sack of Delhi and the complete prostration 
of Muhammad Shah came soon after. The Nisam's 
conspiracy and wily handling of the situation bore 
fruit. 

Sadut Khan was of Persian origin and was the 
founder of the iator Oude dynasty which came to an 
end on the eve of the great mutiny of 1S57. At the 
time of Nadir's invuNion, he was Viceroy of Oudh. He 
died before Nadir had retired from Delhi. Sadut* Khan 
did his best to overthrow tlie Syeds, remove the Hindu 
influence in the administration, liberate the Emperor 
and refstore the political a«.cendaDcy of the Moghul 
party. Nisam-ul-Mulk had cut a poor figure in the 
campaign against Nadir Shah. The Nisam was also 
greatly anti-Hindu in his sentiments. Before he went 
to Delhi to put up a show of a fight against the invader 
whom he had himself invited, he had suffered a severe 
defeat at the hands of the Feshwa Baji Kao and had 
agreed to pay the Mahratta Chauth. While the Nisam 
lingered in Delhi, Baji Kao sought to conquer hie 
territoiy in, the Deccan but the attempt miscarried 
through tfhe uae^ected energy of Nasir Jung, the 


Nisam's eldest son. Baji Kao died soon afterwards in 
1740. The new Peshwa Balaji Baji Kao continued the 
fight against the Nisam and but for French help the 
old dream of conquering the Nisam's territory would 
have been accomplished. The Nizam had played his 
traditional double role with the Mahrattas as well by 
supporting one faction against the other. He had tried 
to play Trimbak Kao Dhabade against Baji Kao 1 by 
entering into an alliance with the former but Baji Kao, 
through superior genius, frustrated the plans of bis 
enemies. He prevented a junction of Trimbak Kao's 
army with that of the Nisam, attacked the former on 
his way and killed him. After this battle of 1731, the 
Nisam was compelled to come to terms with Baji Kao. 
The Emperor was alarmed with the growing power of 
the Peshwa and he summoned the Nizam, the arch 
enemy of Baji Kao to Delhi for counsel. The Nizam 
had no scruple in ignoring the compromise of 1731 and 
at once responded to the Emperor’s call. The Nizam 
and Baji Kao met near. Bhopal and the former was 
utterly defeated. The Nizam had to submit to terms 
dictated by the Peshwa. The memory of Nizam’s be- 
trayal of the treaty of 1731 however remained and Baji 
Kao took the opportunity of Nizam's temporary 
absence at the Deccan and attacked his territory. 

Asaf Jah Nizam-ul-Mulk died in 1748 and wh.^ 
succeeded by his son Nasir Jang who had saved bis 
kingdom from Mahratta attack. But his graudso-* 
Muziaffar Jang laid claim to the throne on the ground 
that the Moghul Emperor had appointed him Subahdsr 
of the Deccan. 

Dupleix had by this time entrenched himself in 
the Deccan and was eagerly waiting for a situation 
like this. He concluded a great treaty with Chanda 
Sab^, son-in-law of Nawab Dost Ali, Governor of 
the Carnatic and Muzaffar Jang with a view to 
placing them on the thrones of the Carnatic and the 
Deccan respectively. In 1748, the three allies defeated 
and killed Anwar-ud-din, the Nawab of the Carnatic. 

The English now realised the danger that 
threatened them but they lacked the energy of 
Dupleix. They tried to back up Nasir Jang and Anwur- 
ud-din's son Muhammad Ali who had fled to Trichino. 
poly. But they could not organise an effective 
confederacy against one headed by Dupleix. ^be result 
was that Nasir Jang, in spite of some initial successes 
in the Carnatic, was ultimately killed. Muzaffur Jang, 
who had been kept a prisoner, was now set free anti 
proclaimed Subahdar of the Deccan. The grateful 
Bubahdar suitably rewarded the services of his French 
ally. Dupleix placed al his disposal the service of hiS 
best officer, Bussy, with a French army. It proved to 
be the surest means to guarantee French influence at 
the Court of Nizam. The third Nizam thus purchased 
his throne by allying himself with a foreigner and 
killing his unoie, the rightful owner to the Uuroae and 
the man who had saved it from the Mafaiattae. Bfis 
grandfathePs Nadir flbah tiaditiog biul been hl|y 
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vindicated. Mxisaffar Jang and Chanda Saheb occupied 
the thrones at Hyderabad and Aroot. 

During the peri6d of Anglo-Mysore wars, the 
Niaam played a singularly opportunist role. The 
Mahrattas never trusted him. As soon as the danger 
from Tipu had lessened, all the Mahratta leaders, the 
Peshwa, Daulat Rao Sindhia, Tukoji Holkar and the 
Raja of Berar attacked him. The Nizam appealed to 
the English for help but 8ir John Shore denied it. The 
Nizam Avas defeated and saved his throne by submit- 
ting to a humiliating treaty, heavy pecuniary loss and 
large territorial concessions. Sir John Sliore's critics say 
that the Nizam was entitled to British support on the 
strength of the Treaty of 1768 by which the Nizam had 
placed himself under the protection of the English. But 
really speaking, Shore was precluded from intervention 
by Clause 34 of Pitt’s India Act which laid down that 
Britain would not intervene in any fight between 
Indian powers. Further, the Mahrattas were then at 
peace with the British, who were not bound by any 
previous agreement to help the Nizam against a 
friendly power. In view of the events of 1766 and 1767, 
Shore had still more good reasons for this refusal. In 
November, 1766, the Madras Government agreed *0 
jwfiist the Nizam against Hyder Ali of Mysore iu, 
return for ceding his northern sircarH. In short, the 
Mahrattas, the Nizam and the Engli^h had enteriHl 
into a triple alliance against Hyder Ali, But the 
Mahrattas who first attacked Mysore, were soon fought 
off by the Mysore chief. The Nizam, accompanied by 
a company of British troops under the command of 
General Joseph Smith, invaded Mysore in April, 1767, 
but influenced by Mahfuz Khan, brother and rival of 
the pro-British Nawab Muhammad Ali of the Carnatic, 
he quickly deserted the British and allied himsqjf with 
their enemy. Hyder was soon abandoned by his fickle 
ally, the Nizam, who went back to the British camp. 
In 1766^ the Nieam concluded a treaty with the 
English and 1:^ this he confirmed his old treaty 
obligations in as irresponsible a manner as he had 
broken them. This alliance with the vacillating Nizam 
was of no help to the British but it needlessly provoked 
the hostility of Hyder. In spite of Nizam’s desertion 
Hyder continued to fight with the English and in April, 
1!^, dictated a treaty to the British after defeating 
the Bombay troops within five miles of Madras. 

During the second Anglo-Mysore war, the Nizam 
violated ths treaty of 1768 by taking French troops in 
his service. This was disapproved by Warren Hastings. 
The Nizam left the British and joined on anti-British 
confederacy. Hastings succeeded in detaching the 
Nisam from the confederates by giving him the Guntur 
district at a time when the second Anglo-Mysore war 
had already progressed to the dimdvantage of the 
British. Guntur district was later taken back by the 
British when times were more propitious for them. 
The Nisam surrendered Guntur sad in r^um sought 
Iftritiah help to recover some of the distriete which; Tipu 
hid srised. Lord Comwallia found Mniisdf ip n deUcato 


position because the right of the Mysore Sultans to 
those »very territories had been recognised by the 
English by two separate treaties concluded with Hyder 
and Tipu respectively in 1769 and 1785. But at the 
same time, he was eager to secure allies in view of the 
certain war with Tipu. So Cornwallis, wrote a letter to 
the Nizam on July 7, 1789, explaining the treaty of 
1768 to suit his motives and agreeing to support the 
Nizam with British troops, which could not be 
employed against the allies of the English, a list of 
whom was included, Tipu’s name being deliberately 
excluded from it. Thus through an act of double 
treachery, the Nizam joined the triple alliance of 1790 
and fought for the English in the third Anglo-Mysore 
War. 

Menace of Provincialism 

The Prime Minister of India, Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru, has been expressing off and on opinions on 
the menace of Provincialism as it has been manifest- 
ing itself in India since “British control” was with- 
drawn from our country. While sharing his disgust, 
we are afraid that he has not been able to apply his 
mind to understand the various elements that make 
up this problem. The eruption of this narrow feeling 
is not peculiar to India, nor has it been new in 
human history. The experience of the “founding 
fathers” of the United States did not differ much 
from what India’s Congress leaders have been deplor- 
ing today. We have the following from a history on 
America : 

“Not only was there no unanimity as regards 
separation from England, but there was no unity 
among the Colonics. Thirteen Provinces jealous ot 
one another and with separate interests made it 
impossible to secure close political and military 
co-operation.” 

“The States seemed to quarrel incessantly. 
When the disputes were not about tariffs or cur- 
rency, troubles arose about boundaries and land. 
Pennsylvania!^ warred upon Connecticut settlers 
in the Wyoming Valley as if the later were a tribe 
of treacherous Indians. New York and New Hamp- 
shire fought for control of the regic^ of Vermont, 
while Massachusetts cast a covetous glance towards 
the seme Green Mountains. No less than eight 
States quarrelled about boundaries.” 

“Well might the question be asked: Ts this 
one nation or 13’?’J 

Leaders of the State and leaders of thought have 
been exhorting us to think and live as Indians, not as 
Tamilians, Andhras, ‘ Malay alams, Kannadigas, Maha- 
rcushtrians, Gujaratis, Biharis, Assamese, Rinjabis or 
Bengalis, In the U.S.A., the same phenomenon was 
evident. In the first Continental Congress, Patrick 
Henry “spoke a fond hope of some” when he 
dramatically declared : “I am not a Virginian, but an 
American.” 

The recital of this experience ought to enable us 
to get over that defeatist mentality that appears to 
have invaded the counsels of the ruling authorities of 
the Indian Union and paralysed their will to action to 
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halt t hw menace to ite integrity. Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru is evidently afraid of tackling this question ; 
he has been eounselling us of the inopportuneness of 
the time for disturbing the present arrangement of 
“Provincial Autonomy" just as the U.S.A. during a 
decade (1777-*87) had been threatened by what came 
to be known as "State Sovereignty," the conceits and 
ambitions of every one of the "13 colonies" which 
formed the. nucleus of the United States. In law and 
fact, none of the Provinces in the Indian Union can 
claim the rights inherent in "State Sovereignty." The 
problem of the Indian States and the “Princely OrdcT" 
was far more^ difficult. Their “merger" or “unionisation** 
has become possible, because the Government of the 
Union were deterrniued to solve it ; they applied their 
mind to its solulion, and the miracle was worked. 

This example sliould have enabled the Nehru 
Government lo determine to meet the new menace 
straight, to draw out its fangs. Shri Sankar Rao Deo, 
General Secretary of the Indian National Congress, is 
reported to have been scandalized at what he heard 
and saw in Bihar, aflame with a new greed for terri- 
torial expansion ; an Oriya public man has declared 
that after the Seraikela and Khersawau experience, 
Orissa cannot expect justice at the hands of the Indian 
Union, and they, the Oriyas, should take counsel 
whether or not they sliould maintain relations with it 
This development should lead rulers of our Slate* to 
probe a little into this psychologj’ of nanownoss. So 
far as we see, there is hardly any clement of idealism 
that inflames provincialism. It ap}>ears to be moved by 
considerations quite frankly material. Babu Rajendra 
Prasad rationalized one of these for us when be wrote 
in 1039 in course of his rei)ort on the disability im- 
posed on Bengalees by the then Congress Ministiy of 
Bihar. His analysis if< as true today as it was then, 
and we commend it to our readers’ attention. 

“It is not possible to ignore the fact that the* 
demand for the creation of separate provinces, 
based largely on a desire to secure larger share 
public services and other facilities offered by & 
popular national administration, is becoming more 
and more insistent, and hitherto backward com- 
munities and group are coming up in education and 
demanding their fair share in them. It is neither 
possible nor wise to ignore these demands, and it 
must be reeogriizi’d that in regard to ser^icc;!^,..tlnd 
such matters the pet3ple of a jAnvinee }^n^•c a certain 
claim which cannot be overlooked." 

Here we get into a knowledge of one elemeui of 
the problem that provincialism feeds on. And today 
the dominant group in Assam illustrate by their con- 
duct the genesis of their anti-Bengalee bias. Gover- 
nor, Sir Akbar Hydari, simply voiced their feelingn 
when he i)erpetrated a stupidity worse than a crime i^ 
course of hi.*» speech- opening the Assam Legislature 
after tlie “referendum" in Sylhet, He called the 
Bengalees “strangerf«" in Assam. Bengalees are autoch- 
tbqpous to certain areas in the provinee ; and he 
appeared to gl-oat over the fact that thf remit of the 


Sylhet “referendum” had taken away abwt 20 lato 
of Bengalees out of Awm, thus steriliring their in- 
fluence over the province’s life. The existence of such 
a feeling has long been known to ua. And we hay© 
reasons to believe that the Bardoloi Ministry looked 
benevolently on the outburst of Muslim League 
hooliganism which made the "referendum’' a farce and 
a misnomer. And when it was called upon to honour 
the pledge contained in the “option” clause enabling 
Government officers to choose the 'Dominion they 
wanted to serve, they adopted an attitude that could 
not be characterized as honest. As an agent of the 
Indian Union Government they failed to carry out the 
guarantee that no officer would suffer from his choice. 
They served discharge notices on the “temporary 
personnel, many of them serving for ten years 
or more. The injusticse of the step can be realized 
when one came to know that this discharge notice was 
served only on officers who are Bengalees or belonged 
to the district of Sylhet, which since 1874 had been 
made a part of Assam. Its enormity was exposed when 
it was seen that the Ministry preferred to go short of 
hands in their various departments rather than allow 
officers bom in Sylhet to man those. We know it for a 
fact that many schools and colleges in Assam have 
been going without their necessary staff while Bengalee 
teachers and professors have been knocking in vain 
at New Delhi and Shillong to have the promise made 
to them redeemed. The Central Government of the 
Indian Union, almost submerged under the Punjab 
tragedy, have no time to devote to righting this wrong, 
and the Assam Government with its policy declared 
through Sii' Akbar Hydari felt no interest in the 
“strangers." 

This story evidences the evil tendency of provin- 
cialism, and the Nehru Government by its failure to 
face it straight have been encouraging separatist forces 
that are no leas inimical tlian communalism has proved 
itself to be. Delay in t;ackling it excites certain vested 
interests that irritate human relations in India* As 
example, the attitude of Bihar leaders in 1912 and in 
1948 may be referred to. In the former year, they were 
eager to do the decent thing by the Bengalee-speaking 
areas tacked for administrative purposes to their "baby 
province." But in the latter year, their successors 
threaten war on those who propose the transfer of these 
areas so that West Bengal may have oppoitunity to 
recoup the loss caused by the RadcliSe Award. This 
episode illustrates once again that human nature 10 
flckle in its desire for good deeds. This experience 
should be a warning to the Nehru Government. Re- 
c institution of provinces on a linguistic basis is a live 
issue. And in this development West Bengal cannot 
allow its case to be ignored or shelved. Her people do 
not desire to be eingaged in agitation for the rectifioa- 
tioi of this wrong, but the Nehru Government sbould 
not expect them to take lying down the obvious 
injusrice of the dUatoiy proci4ttre followed by ^ 
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Orissa Stated Iwtegrmion 

Shri N. Senapati, Chief Administrator and Special 
Commianoner of Orissa States, gave a talk from the 
Cuttack Station of the All-India Radio on the i^ew 
duties to which he has been called and their com- 
plexities in the new set-up in India. On December 14, 
1M7, the rulers of 25 Oriya-speaking States agreed to 
“merge” these in the province of Orissa, since then two 
of them Seraikella and Kharsawan have been taken out 
and given to Bihar by a fiat of the States* Ministry in 
the Central Government of the Indian Union. We learii 
from this talk that while the oldest ruling family in the 
States can trace its history back for 146 generations 
in 3,000 years, ‘‘not one of them was at any time para- 
mount,*’ they were subordinate to whatever authority 
held sway over Orissa. During British period, the States 
were brought under one authority, that of the Com- 
missioner of Orissa under the Bengal Administration. 
In 1814, their number was 15 ; Baudh and Athmallik 
were added in 1837 ; and in 1005 the five Sambalpur 
States-^Patna, Kalahandi, Sonepur, Banira and Pari- 
khal were added from the Central Provinces ayi part of 
Lord Curson’s scheme for the partition of Bengal ; in 
the same year Gangpur and Bonai were placed under 
the Orissa Commissioner ; in 1916 on the repressentgtion 
of their rulers, Seraikella and Kharsawan were trans- 
ferred from the Ckota Nagpur Commissionership.' 
After 1035 all the Orissa States came into direct rela- 
tionship with the Crown Representative at Delhi. On 
August, 1947, these wore transformed; all claimed to 
be “paramount”; in Orissa, there was one Government 
for 6 districts and 26 Governments for 26 States. The 
agreement of December 14, 1947, ended all this, and 
except Mayurbbanj, all .the 25 States found themselves 
“merged” within the Orissa Administration iif fact, 
though not yet in law, with a common Legislature, 
common Judiciaiy and a common Executive. This 
change could be brought about because the peoples of 
the States refused to be any longer bound to their 
feudal chains ; the Praja Mandal agitation quickened 
the arrival of freedom to the States holding possi- 
bilities of democracy in every relation of life. It appears 
that the rulers and their relatives and henchmen have 
been fomenting “separatist” movements as steps tc a 
come4)ack to their irresponsible authority. They are 
not satisfied with their Hs. 15 lakhs a year “guaranteed 
IVivy purse”, and Rs. 6 lakhs for their relatives. This 
attempt will fail, as the halo of their dignity has been 
dispersed for all the world to see. There esnnot be a 
return to the “good^ old .days.” 

Fate of Sikh ShrUtes 

,We have received a copy of Professor Kartar 
ding^^s lirochure on the “Fate of Sikh Shrines in 
which relates the depredations from which 
Cfuitipam, sbiinee associated with the life and times 
of Sllih Gems and their companions and eontem- 
haeu luStoed at the hands ol PakManis, 
^ |u^ The broAure epntiuns two 


assurances and suggestions which were made to the 
Boundkry Commission set up for drawing up the 
boundary of the Punjab. These were brushed aside by 
the Chairman Sir Cyril Radcliffe ; all the same they 
bear re-production as a guide to future conduct. The 
then Under-Secretary of India, Mr. Arthur Henderson, 
said on the 15th July, 1947, in the House of Commons 
that though the primary basis for the demarcation of 
boundaries was to ascertain whether the majority was 
Muslim or non-Muslim, 

“in certain cases there may be special factors which 
would justify departure from this principle. The 
special factors were being allowed to take account 
of the circumstances of the Sikh community in the 
Punjab BO that the locating of their religioiiR .shrines 
could be taken into account.” 

The Conservative leader, Mr. Butler, a lieutenant 
of Mr. Churchill, was more emphatic and specific. In 
a speech made on the occasion of the same debate, he 
dwelt on the position of the Sikhs; in the “notional” 
division of the Punjab, the Sikh community were 
divided almost half and half ; and as a “solution** of 
their difficulty he suggested that “the Boundary Com- 
mission will BO define t^g boundary that the maximum 
portion of the Sikhs should be included in one cong- 
lomerate whole.” He hoped that 

“The Commission will be able to arrange th(’ 
boundai^ so that the shrines and proper! ie*! and 
other things, held so dear by the Sikhs, may bo 
amassed so far a.s possible within one frontier.” 

As we have said, this hope remains unfulfilled, and 
the centra] grievance of the Sikhs remains to con- 
found the wisdom of the rulers of the Indian Union 
and Pakistan. We suggested in our last December issue 
that the Nankana Sahib, the birth-place of Guru Nanak, 
should be given the status of a “Sovereign Independent 
State” on the analogy of the “Vatican City” in the 
heart of Italy constituted by the treaty of 1929. But 
there are hundreds of Gurdwaras spread all over West 
Punjab which cannot^ be ignored but which, perhaps, 
cannot claim the special treatment reserved for 
Nankana Sahib. These coastitute a problem that 
should engage the attention of the two States. When 
we hear so much of all-round agreements and under- 
standings between them, the. matter under reference 
should not prove difficult of adjustment. A price may 
have to be paid for it. For the sake of inter-State 
peace, this should not be beyond their common 
intelligence. 

Indians Ambassadors 

In our June number we commented on the 
revelations made by Shri P. D. Sharma in the columns 
of a Bombay weekly on the acts of omiasian and 
commission of certain of India’s ambassaidors and Dele- 
gations to foreign countries. Be hinted at one reason 
of Argentine's throwing its weight against India in 
the Kashmir reference: ^Argentiiie to be angry 

with Itufia because of the SMytoiiouB vint of gn Indian 
XMegation wUeb did aq omdii to He 
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alao animadverted on the ineptitude of India’s late 
ambassador at Washington. Since then the Indian 
Press appears to be waking up to the significance of 
these goings-on. In the Kufah Minar weekly com- 
mentary featured in the News Chronicle of Delhi, 
appearing on June 14 last, the writer has been specific 
in his condemnation of Janab Asaf Ali. Wc reproduce 
his words : 

“In Washington, the Indian /uiiba^yador liad 
further, very close to him, a Muslim g«'ntloman and 
his wife who after knowing all tliry had to know 
about the Indian Embassy, walkeil . over to the 
Pakistan Embassy.” 

This is a very serious charge. The Minister of 
External Affairs who also happens to be the Prime 
Minister of the Indian Union, could not have been 
wholly ignorant of it. The public has a right to know 
his reaction to it. 

Cooch-Bihar 

There is a news in the daily press telling us that 
the State of Cooch-Bihar, now within the territorial 
jurisdiction of Bengal will henceforth have its rela- 
tions with the Central Government of the Indian 
Union carried through the Governor of Assam. It i* 
significant of many things. Tliis new arrangement 
could have been made by the States’ Ministry in tiic 
capable hands of Sardar Valtabhbhai Patel. And the 
news confirms the suspicion that territorial transfers 
are afoot in the eastern marches of India that will 
adversely affect the interests of West Bengal. The 
appointment of the Governor of Assam as Uie agent 
of the Central Government in preference to that ot 
West Bengal requires an explanation, and it. is up to 
Dr. Kailash Nath Katju to ask of the States’ Ministry 
the reason why of this change. We should like to 
know if the Premier of West Bengal, Dr. Bidhan 
Chandra Roy, had any cognisance of this matter or 
had any inkling of it, and whether or not he has 
registered on behalf of his Ministry protest against 
this vandalism. We have known for sometime that 
the chauvinist leaders of Assam have been angling 
for the expansion of their infiuence; and propaganda 
on behalf of including Cooch-Bihar and neighbouring 
areas in their Province had been launched since the 
days when the Cabinet Delegation was here. It ap- 
pears now that Sardar Patel Jias succumbed to^ their 
wooing. We are old enough to remember the secrecy 
with which Lord Ciirson compassed the partition of 
Bengal, and the world has known what its conse- 
quences have been. On the present occasion also, the 
same secrecy has marked the States' Ministry’s pro- 
cedure. And we will not be surprised if the same 
reaction against it does follow. We will wait for it 
to appear, an^^ we are sure that the wholly unjusti- 
fiable act of Sardar Patel’s department will be opposed 
as staunchly as that oi Lord Cunion. 

British Enterprise*^ 

The great savant Albert Einstin said sometime 
in 1946 : "Trouhle-makiiig is a enterprise. It * 


is my impression that Palestine is a kind of a small 
model of India.*’ Both in Palestine and in India, the 
truth of this verdict on British diplomacy stands 
proved since it was uttered. In the horror of the 
devastation and killings that accompanied and fol- 
lowed the setting up of “Pakistan/* we have ignored 
the part that the British bureaucracy and their 
myrmidons had played in encouraging the perpetra- 
tion of these abominations and co-operating in their 
infliction. Anglo-Muslim League entente in this busi- 
ness has been manifest in many instances in West 
Punjab, and as we watch events in Palestine, we are 
more than ever confirmed in our opinion that the 
prospect of losing their hegemony in the world has 
made the imperialists of Britain calculatingly cruel. 
Pdeetine, a periodical published by the American 
Zionist Council, New York, has brought out many of 
the treacheries of the British mandatory Government 
in Palestine discriminating between the Jew and the 
Arab. While they allowed Arab bands from Trans- 
jordan and Iraq to come into Palestine armed and 
very often in battle array, they took particular fare 
to intercept Jewish refugees trying to reach Palestine. 
We in India, who have had experience of British 
bureaucrats, civil and militai,)', looking benevolent l.v 
on Muslim League “Direct Action” atrocities, are nol 
surprised at this news. Since {be seventies of the 
10th century, they have done their best and worst 
to set the Mudhn against the Hindu, and for a time 
they appeared to thrive in this “enterprise” of theirs. 
But all their skill have not perpetuated their rule ov(*r 
India. Winston Churchill may not personally preside 
over the liquidation of their empire, but ho and his 
tribe were indirect accessories to it. Perhaps, this ia the 
fittest* punishment that their arrogance could receive. 
They have to live and lament the eclipse of their 
glory. 

The following extract from the Times of London 
would further illustrate our comments. 

To the Editor of The London Times: Sir, — Major- 
General Sir Edward Spears, in stating that Zionism has 
endangered British bases in the Mediterranean and 
represents a threat to British strategic interests, surely 
conveniently forgets not only tliat many of the present 
Arab political and military^ leaders^ including Fawzi El 
Kaumkji ani the Mufti, either spent the war in Germany 
working for Hitler or had to he interned by us, but forgets 
alao what happened in the Middle East between 1939 
and 1945. 

In 1944 Brigadier Glubb (now leading the Arab 
Legion in its assault against Jerusalem, and no pro*Zionist 
surely), writing when the Arab war effort was still cloAc 
enough to defy even Foreign Office attempts to romanticise 
it, said: — 

At the time of these operations evevry Arab was 
perfectly convinced that Britain was firusked for ever 
and that it could only he a question of weeks before 
Germany took over Arabia, The Iraqis were p^feeHy 
sure of this or they woM not have declared lem* on 
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US ,,, in brief t during the six weeks before the fail of 
Baghdad every Arab was convinced that we were done 
for. Every Arab force previously organized by us 
mutinied and refused to fight for us or faded away in 
desertions. {Pages 214-215 of Somerset de Chair* s 
^The Golden Carpet*') 

No doubt when Glnlb wrote this he would remember 
(what General Spears has forgotten) that, although the 
Jewish population in Palestine was only half that of the 
Arab, more than twice the number of Jews volunteered 
for service to protect our Mediterranean position: and that 
at the time when the Iraqis declared war against us, and 
British tanks had to be driven into the Abdin Palace yard 
to compel King Farouk's consent to the appointment of 
a pro-British Government under Nahas Pasha, Haganah men 
were being dropped as British agents in enemy territory, 
that Haganah was recognized by G.H.Q. as the one reliable 
local defence force and Palestine the one base whose 
loyalty was never in doubt for a moment. 

. And what now? No doubt if British officers and 
British-supplied tanks and aeroplanes continue the des- 
truction of Jewisli settlements and life wc shall earn the 
hitter hatred of the Jews (»f Palrsline. Is that sui prising 
—a symptom of Zionist original sin? It is a policy choice 
for the British Government which will determine whether 
Israel becomes once more an ally as in the war, or un 
enemy beleaguered by British arms and equipment who 
must look elsewhere for aid for sheer survival. And may 
1 say that our attitude- -that Israel must show itself cap- 
able of functioning before being recogni 2 ;ed by us-- would 
sound more honest if it were not troops trained and 
equipped by British military missions, and the British 
officered and subsidized Arab Legion, which were at war 
with Israel to prevent .precisely that functioning? 

Does public opinion at home appreciate (as it does 
abroad) that every tank and aeroplane now beipg used by 
the Arabs Acu been supplied from the United Kingdom; 
that the British air mission is still functioning in Iraq; 
that British missions are now working, training, and re- 
equipping Arab armies in Saudi-Arahia and Iraq; that 
be^en 1945 and 1947 we supplied Egypt alone with 40 
military aircraft, 38 scout cars, and 298 carriers, t^art from 
a great quantity of stnall arms and light equipment; 
that the Arab Legion now waging war is wholly sub- 
sidized by M with £ 2,000,000 a year cgid is commanded 
by 38 British officers; that Transjordan under the 
March, treaty is bound to ‘ undertake not to adopt 
in regard to Jorcigii countries an attitude which Is 
inconsistent with the alliance or niight create tlifficulties 
for the other party t||eieto‘*; that no word of protest has 
come from the British Government at the Arab invasions, 
but thia the Jews ifiriun the boundaries given them by 
the United Nations partition decision {which tiiU stands) 
are dpnied arms by the British? 

Finally, the Foreign Office viewpoint conveyed by 
yottt IHplomatto Correspondent on May 20 that ^it 
shoidd: not be assumed that Tranafordan is acting as. an 
sggiessdr until it can be shown that she acUd aggres- 
slve|^ toitards another State*' (obviously meaning a State 
Jhy w) smaoks a little too much die legaiit- 


tic chicanery u£ the thirties which reduced Japan's war 
oil Manchuria to the status of an ‘incident" and in so 
doing destroyed the League of Nations. Will we never 
learn that wc cannot subsidize aggression in the Middle 
Bast and oppose it in Greece or Persia — ^that to climb 
now into the grandstand and attempt to wash our hands 
of responsibility for the slaughter perpetrated by our 
Spitfires and British trained and officered Arab troops 
is conduct utterly unworthy of the traditions of a great 
nation and indicates a moral degeneration within the 
political leadership of tliis country far more alarming 
than any signs of a merely materialistic or economic 
decline? 1 am, Sir, yours, 

House oi Commons, May 20. Lyall Wilkes. 

**WhUe Austmlid* 

We do not think that Dr. Evatt, Australia's 
Minister for External Affairs, expects us to accept the 
“fundamental" nature of the policy that discriminates 
against non-white peoples of the earth — the policy that, 
“will not permit persons of non-European origin or 
birth to remain permanently in Australia" — as a recent 
HeuteFs message interpreted the policy. It appears that 
Dr. Evatt 's excursion into a justification of what is 
intrinsically unjust has been called forth by criticism 
of this policy in Malaya. A number of Malayans who 
had come to Australia during war years and married 
Australian women were ordered to leave the country 
simply because they did not fulfil the conditions of 
this policy. For about six years they must have been 
tolerated as persons of requisite conduct as citizens of 
the Australian Commonwealth. And because their blood 
and pigment differed from those of the ruling classes of 
the country, they were required to break up their homes 
and start anew in life. This dispensation Dr. Evatt 
characterises as "a fundamental right claimed by every 
^tion to determine the composition of its own people." 
He also thinks that if this poliqy of discrimination had 
been departed from, “Australia might easily have been 
overrun by the Japanese in 19^." Dr. Evatt's argu- 
ment opens out a vista of controversy that traverses 
the whole relation between the white and non-white 
peoples, the latter in an overwhelming majority and 
huddled in China, Japan, Indonesia and India and 
denied outlet into the empty spaces of the earth now 
under the control of tl^e former. This arrangement 
cannot last, though it be regarded as part of "funda- 
mental policies" of Covurnments which have most of 
the guns, bombers and atom bombs in this period of 
20ibh century histoiy. It separates, and keeps separate, 
the peoples of the earth, and forms part of the policy 
of “Apartheid”— Segregation— for which the Boer and 
the Briton in South Africa have Attained a certain 
degree of notoriety. 

Germany Splu by Victors^ Policy 

While the leading victorious* Powers— the United 
States, the Soviet Union, Britain and France— have 
been paying lip hom^e to the eonoept of German 
unity in State end eeoaomio UfOr their failure to ayree 
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to measurea for such a consummation has exposed their 
sincerity to the derision of the world. It is a fact that 
they have failed to agree on any single item of German 
reconstruction since May, 1046, when the Potsdam 
Pact was signed. Instead, they have been engw^ged in 
political propaganda, the Western Powers accusing the 
Soviet Union of imposing her totalitarianism on 
Europe, and the latter returning the compliment by 
pointing the finger of accusation at American, British 
and French monopolists. A news-item featured from 
Berlin under date of June 19 informed the world that 
the recent currency reform decided on by the Western 
Powers, has completed the disruption of German unity 
so much talked of by both sets of rival powers. 

For a proper understanding of the present dis- 
agreement, we must recall the fact that the three 
Powers who dominate the world today did have a 
war-time alliance that was based wholly on the 
exigencies of war ; their one purpose was to smash 
Germany. Even in that they disagreed with regard to 
strategy and tactics. The controversy between the 
Soviet rulers and Winston Churchill with "regard to a 
^‘second front'* was a case in point. And today the 
delay in launching an attack on Germany from the 
West or South is seen in perspective to have been a 
costly experiment. If in 1944, it had been launched, 
the Western Powers would have been in Berlin earlier 
than the Soviet Union, and they would not have to 
suffer the indignity of regulating their movements in 
this city by the directions of the Russian commanders. 
Berlin has stood forth and will continue to do so as 
the symbol of German unity and Germany’s will to 
resume her position as a fashioner of Europe’s life. 
The present arrangement has established complete 
Russian control over Berlin, and the master of the city 
will be regarded by Germans as the custodian of their 
future. This is a natural reaction on their part to the 
present confusion of things. And they can only wait 
and watch how the victors quarrel amongst them- 
selves, and split in fact as they do in idea. 

United States* Generosity 

The people of the great republic became conscious 
of their destiny as the leader of the modem world 
during the second World War in the 20th century; 
they were to regard this centjpry as the ^'American 
Centuiy" when the rule of conduct will be dictated 
by New York ajid not by London. 'This consoiousnese 
has brought certain responsibilities at their door-atep, 
and in various ways they have been trying to dis- 
charge these. The Lend-^Lease operations during the 
war yeanr were one of these; the Marshall Plan ior 
the recovery of Europe is another. Jn. this behalf, the 
U.S.A. Congress has been persuaded to sanction the 
expenditure of about six hundred crores of rupees iu 
16 European countries in eouM of the next 16 months 
bcsginning from this month. This was propagandised 
as act of great generosity. But the first fitash of 
elatkm in European countries appeM to lie raoeding 
as the oondRiOtis attached to the of this help 


in goods and services are being scrutinised by the 
recipient countries. We cannot say that we fully under- 
stand the many implications of these conditions ; but 
the following summary of certain of these, sent out by 
Reuter from Washington on June 22, 1^, explains 
their consternation and exasperation. 

“The original draft would have bound all the 
European signatory countries to “consult” with the 
UB.A. on the devaluation of their currency when- 
ever the U.S.A. desired this, a provision which 
European diplomats argued put Uieir currencies 
an unfavourable light and might contravene the 
powers of the International Monetary Fund. 

'The original provision has now been almost 
entirely deleted and replaced by an article merely 
binding the signatory country to maintain an 
“appropriate” exchange rate. How far controversial 
provisions such as compensation to American 
nations affected by European nationalization pro- 
(^ammes, termination of the agreement granting 
“most favoured nation" treatment to Germany and 
Japan, and freedom of movement for visiting Con- 
gressmen, have been the subject of a compromise 
has not been disclosed.” 

Eveiy recipient country is required to sign an 
agreement by the 2nd of this month. And as the 
conditions are stiff in all conscience, the Governments 
of the different countries think that it would be 
difiicult to persuade their people or Parliaments to 
accept these. The British Government propose to go 
into the matter with the help of the Opposition; the 
French Government apprehend a storm of opposition 
from the “Leftists” who command almost half the 
allegiance of the people. The U. S. magaiine, News- 
week, discussing the dilemma says: “'The British face 
a desperate choice: either they must accept restrictions 
on their sovereignty or renounce all U. S. gid.” 

Annanudm Chettiar 

The Tamil country is the poorer today by the 
death of Annamalai Chettiar, the founder of the Anna- 
malai University and leader of the Chettiar community, 
the movers of finance-capital in South India. 
We think that the foundation of the Annamalai 
University was the first example in India of ftn 
individual benefaction financing a univend’ty ; Dr. 
Hari Singh Gour’s Raipur University in Mahakoshal, 
Central ^ovinces, is the second. Anxiamalai ChetfiAr’s 
example has changed the ideas of his community And 
helped widen their vision beyond mere money- 
getting. A lover and promoter of modern education, 
he held fast to the traditions of Tamil culture ,tracing 
a history of more than twenty-five, centuries. gift 
of ancient Tamil books and manuscripts to the lihrajy 
of the Vissia-Bharati of Rabindrimath Tagore was in 
line with this phase of his life. In South India, dis- 
rupted by Brahmin-non-Brahmin rivalry, his was 
n^noiling part which held aloft the ancient social 
polity that had made ^ attempt to reconcile diggralUea 
of functio&s with allegiance to a eoiapodie Hfe. 

The death of such a .man at tide Junctuie in tOur 
country's Hfe is a loss to lie mat-kad and imtdd. f 



WAS rr CONSltTimoNALLY PROPER^ 

Bt D. N. BANERJEE. ma., 

University Iprofessor oj Political Science, University o] Calcutta 


In the course of an otherwise excellent reply to an 
address presented to him by the Darjeeling Bengalee 
Association on 23rd May, 194S, His Excellency the 
Governor of Bengal has been reported to have 
observed : 

“Don't worry about the size or number of dis^ 
tricts in Bengal, don't worry and get a headache 
over it now. Everything will be looked into and 
done properly, but nothing can be done properly if 
done in haste. In the old days thi^re was some mean- 
ing in the autonomy of the provinces. Hereafter all 
the provinces have to be so closely knit together 
with Delhi, that there will be no distinction what- 
soever between province and province . . . The 
Dominion of India is so closely knit together that 
this is not the time to look to provincial borders. 
All provincial borders are practically aJbolished now, 
and India is one. What strength can we develop now 
in the present overall difficulties, if we go on fighting 
with one another inside ? 

“Therefore I appeal to you all, friends, let us 
for the time being drop our narrow idcah. Let us 
learn to entertain broad ideals. (The italics are 
mine). Until we are safe, sound and strong, we can- 
not afford to quarrel with one another on matters 
wliich are essentially domestic.” 

By these remarks, not often informed by a sense 
of realism, His Excellency has not only discouraged, 
but mlso disapproved, the growing movement in West 
Bengal for the re-inclusion of the Bengali-speaking 
areas now comprised in Bihar, within the Province of 
West Bengal. 

At a Press Conference, however, held on 20th May, 
IMS, Dr. B. C. Roy, Premier of West Bengal, had been 
reported to have given out the information that the 
Cabinet of the West Bengal Government had, four 
weeks before, placed through Kim before the Govern- 
ment of India for its consideration, a proposal for the 
i^lu^on of Dhalbhum, Manbhum and a part of tho 
district of Pumia, adjoining the district of Dinajpur, 
in the Province of West Bengal. 

* It appears from what has been given above that 
the Government of West Bengal are divided in opinion 
on the question of the desirability of the present move 
in this province for the inclusion of the Bengali-^speaking 
areas of Bihar within the province of West Bengal ; 
the “formal” or “dignified*' parf'of the Government' 
taking one view, and the “political” or “efficient” part 
of the Government another view. Has. not this publicly- 
reVt^aled difference of opinion created an awkward 
IkNSition for either part? And has it not created a 
eo^usion in the minds of the general public 7 To me 
lit- appears that it has done hpth, 

. ^Novr the question is : Was the Qovemori as the 
^eoBii^tional Eead of the Govemmeitt of West Benial, 


justified in publicly expressingf a view oil a Very impor- 
tant question, now rightly or wrongly exercising the 
minds of the people of West Bengal, which was appa- 
rently not in harmony with the attitude which his 
Council of Ministers had previously taken towards it, 
and which the Premier had made know'n to the public 
through a Press Conference ? My respectful submission 
is that he was not ; and that in making the observa- 
tions he did, His Slxccllency did not strictly keep 
himself within the limits of constitutional propriety ; 
nor did he (!Oiiform to the ethics of the parliamentary 
system of Government as it obtains in England. I/ct 
me explain the constitutional position as it stands 
today. Under Sub-clause (2) of Clause 3 of the India 
(Provisional Constitution) Order, 1947, issued by the 
Governor-General in the exercise of the powers con- 
ferred upon him by the Indian Independence Act, 1947, 
the Governor of a Province in India has ^ no power 
teday cither to act “in his discretion,” or to exercise 
“his individual judgment" in any matter. And 
Section 50 of the Government of India Act, 1935, has 
been amended accordingly. As a result of this, the 
Governor of a Province in India has, with effect from 
the 15th of August, 1947, become a purely constitutional 
Governor. And what should be his position and func- 
tions in relation to his Council of Ministers, t.c., his 
Cabinet ? For this we must refer to the “traditional 
maxims” of the parliamentary form of Government as 
it exists in England since our present system of 
Govemnient has been really based upon the English 
model. These maxims or principles embody, in the 
words of Todd {Parlmnenlary Government in Eng- 
land), “the matured experience of successive generations 
of Statesmen, and are known as the precepts of the 
(English) constitution.” Among other things, these 
maxims enjoin, to quote the words of Sir Williami 
Anson (Law and Custom of the Constitution), that 

the King of England “should not give public 
expre,«ion to opinions on matters of State without 
’ consulting” his Oibinet Ministers ; that “he should 
accept their advice when offered by them as a 
Cabinet, and support them while they remain his 
servants (i.e., Ministers)”— (the italics are mine) ; 
that ho “either adeepU the advice of his Ministers 
in any matter to which they attach importance, or 
must dismiss them ;” and that “the Cabinet, on the 
other hand, are bound, as is each individual member, 
to inform the King of ail jmportant measures of the 
executive.” 

We also find in Maitland (Cortstiiutional History 
of England) that 

“The King must govern by the advice of 
Minium who are approved by the House of 
Commoss.^ 
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Thirdly, Lowell hays in his Oovmment of England: 

'The Ministers, being responsible to Parliament 
for all the acts of the Crown, are obliged to refrain 
from things that they cannot justify ; and to insist 
upon actions which they regard as necessary. In 
short, the Cabinet must carry out its own policy ; 
and io that policy the Crown must submit** 

Again, 

“The Ministers direct the action of the Crown 
in all matters relating to the Government. The 
King's speech* on the opening of Parliament is, of 
course, written by them ; and tfwy prejxirc any 
answers to addresses that may have a political 
character, . . . Almost the only public acta that 
can be done by the Crown before the public eye are 
ceremonies, ptihlic functions, speeches which have 
no political character and deeds of kindness that are 
above criticism/’ (The italics are mine). 

Another eminent authority, namely, Dr. Ivor 
Jennings, has also observed {Cabinet Government) 
that 

“Although an able Monarch can have consider- 
able influence in the policy of the Government, yet 
he„ must, in the last resort, accept a Cabinet deci- 
sion.’’ 

And he has quoted the views qf Mr. Asquith in support 
of his position. 

Finally, wo find in Laaki {Parliamentary Govern^ 
ment in England) that 

“An active King, whose opinions wore a matter 
of public concern, is unthinkable within the fraine- 
work of the Englisli Constitution ; that a ‘Patriot 
King’, whatever the character of his opinions, is 
incompatible with parliamicntary democracy in its 
Britisli form ; that the King (of England) must act 
upon the advice of his Ministers ; that is the central 
theme in the metaphysics of the English Monarchi- 
cal system ; and that the King’s public acts must 
be of an automatic character, he must, in the public 
view, accept the advice of his Ministers.” 

If 1 have quoted above the views of some eminent 
authorities on the theory and practice of the British 
Constitution, 1 have done so only with a view to 
showing that under our present constitution based as it 
is on the British model, the Governor had no constitu- 
tional right publicly to express any opinion which was 
not quite in harmony with the action which his 
Cabinet had already taken some weeks before, and that 
in so far as he did express any such opinion, he 
departed from the traditions whict the Constitutional 
Head of a parliamentary form of Government should 
strictly adhere to. 1 presume here, of course, that after 
the West Bengal Cabinet had taken its decision in 
regard to the Bengal-Bihar-boundaiy-dispute question, 
it must have, as it was constitutionally bound to do, 
informed the Governor of the same through the Pre- 
mier, Dr. Roy, and that, previously to it, the Governor 
had had ample opportunities of putting his own views 
before his Ministers, of pointing out objections which 
might have seemed valid against the course they had 
been contemplating, and of suggesting, if be fo thought 


fit, an alternative policy. If, after all tliis, the lutisiiteill 
had come to the dedkon which Dr. Roy revealed M 
Premier at the Press Conference held on 20th May last, 
it was a constitutional duty of the Governor to support 
them publicly : That is to say, if he could not persuade 
his Ministers to accept his own point of view and if 
they insisted on their views being carried out, then he 
should have yielded and accepted their decision, and 
publicly backed it up. It is true that, technically speak- 
ing and according to the older theory of parliamentary 
Government, the Governor could disregard their advice, 
in case he thought it definitely wrong, if, however, he 
could find others who were willing to adopt his policy 
and assume responsibility for it. But it has also to be 
borne in mind in this connexion that the right to 
dismiss a Ministry even in England, although un- 
questionably within the legal prerogatives of the Crown, 
seems to be regarded, as Lowell has shown, “as one of 
those powers which the close responsibility of the 
Cabinet to the House of Commons has practically 
made obsolete.” A constitutional Governor, even in the 
context of our Indian politics today, cannot be such a 
Governor and a Congress politician at the same time. 
This is the price he must pay for his exalted position. 

1 have dealt above with the constitutional position. 
Governor C. Rajagopalachari’s remarks are open to 
objection on another ground. He is shortly going to 
occupy the position of Governor-General of India, and 
the Bengal-Bihar controversy is likely to be taken up 
at an early date at the Govemment-of-India level. Any 
public expression of opinion by him at this stage 
otherwise than as a purely constitutional Governor 
backing up his Ministry, might create later on ft 
difficult jwwition for His Excellency himself, and might 
make the people interested in the matter, rightly or 
wrongly, feel that, so far as he was concerned, he had 
already committed himself to a particular point of 
view and to a definite course of action. And this might 
not help an ea£y solution of the question. 

In conclusion, I should like to say that we need 
not doubt that the Governor, when he expressed him- 
self as we have seen before, did so wholly from ft 
conception of patriotic obligation. The point, howevdlr, 
which I have tried to make above is that his action wftg 
not quite in keeping with the traditions of parlia- 
mentary Govemnient. A constitutional Governor, I 
need hardly emphasise, should not merely aet consti- 
tutionally in fact, but he should also appear to act 
constitutionally. At any rate, it seems to me to be 
highly desirable in view of what I have sot forth above, 
that Dr. Roy's Ministry should explain to the people 
of West Bengal what exactly the position of the 
(government of West Bengal has taken in regard to the 
question of the re-inclusion of the Bengali-spealdng 
areas of Bihar in the province of West Bengal. We 
really seek enlightenment. On our side we forbear from 
expressing any view on this question here as it is aot 
the object of this article to do go. 



SOME ASPECTS OF THE DRAFT CONSTITUTION OF INDIA 

By Dr. A. K. GHOSAL, mj^. (Cal.), ph.D. (Lend.) 


The Drafting Committee appointed by tbe Constituent 
Assembly of India to draft a constitution for India on 
the basis of its deliberations has at last submitted its 
Report to the President -of the Assembly embodying 
its recommendatioUK as to the future set-up of the 
Indian Constitution. The Constitution has been drawn 
up on extant models, such as those of the U.S.A., 
England, Canada, and Australia. U.8.A. and Canada 
have perhaps influenced the minds of the constitution 
ixuakers most. That is us it could be expected, seeing 
that conditions in India in many respects, such as the 
problem of racial minorities, linguistic and religious 
divisions, strong feeling of local patriotism and conse- 
quent jealousy of concentration of authority in the 
Centre, resemble those obtaining in the U.S.A. and 
Canada at least in the days when thoir constitutions 
were drafted. Of course, India has many problems 
peculiar to herself neces.sitating the introduction of 
many innovations and the . Committee has also done 
that. 

As regards the basic character of the Constitution 
it was defined by the Objectives Resolution adopted by 
the Constituent Assembly in January, 1947, as being a 
‘iSovercign Independent Republic” which was neces- 
sarily binding on the Committee. The Committee has, 
however, thought fit to make a slight verbal alteration 
in the phrase by replacing the word “Independent” by 
“Democratic.** The Committee justifies thfc change on 
the ground that as independence is usually implied in 
the word “Sovereign,** the addition of the word 
“Independent** becomes superfluous. The argument 
appears to us to be plausible. Moreover, the insertion 
of the word “Democratic** in the preamble of the 
constitution is particularly welcome as laying emphasis 
oh India’s faith in demiocracy and her determination 
to pul democratic principles into practice in her 
government at a time when democracy seems to be 
such a discount within the countiy as well as in the 
world outside. The use of the phrase “Sovereign 
Republic” does not mean necessarily withdrawal of 
India from the British Commonwealth system, as the 
precedent of Eire eliminating the Crown from her 
constitution shows that there is nothing incompatible 
in a Republic continuing as a member of the British 
Commonwealth. The question is left open for the 
present. The Chairman of the Drafting Committee in 
submitting the Report pointed out that the question 
of the relationship between the Democratic Republic 
of India and the British Commonwealth of Nations was 
to be decided later by the Constituent Assembly, 

The objectives placed before the nation and as 
enoSbodied in the preamble of the Draft Constitution 
are justice^ social, economic and piolitical ; liberty of 
thou|^, expression, belief, faith and woi^ip ; equality 
of sti^tus and of opportunity ; fraternity assuring the 
d^ty of the individual and the unity of the Nation. 

except fratonity were idready in' the 


Objectives Resolution adopted by the Constituent 
Aasembly. The fraternity clause was added by the 
Oommittee in the perspective of the poisoned atmo^ 
pherc of communal discord and hatred to bring to a 
focus empliasis on “the need for fraternal concord and 
goodwill in India’* which, they pointed out, “was never 
greater than now.” These have been further developed 
in the chapters on Fundamental Rights and Directive 
Principles of State policy, i.c,, Farts III and IV of the 
Constitution which wc shall discuss presently. 

As for the general structure of the Indian polity 
recommended by the Committee India is to be a 
“Union of States,” that is, a federation of a number 
of constituent units which, although described by n 
common appellation are classified under three distinct 
categories to mark some differences that are to exist 
as between them, viz., those which were known under 
the previous constitution as Governor’s provinces, Chief 
Ooiinmi.sRioners* provinces and the Indian States. The 
recommiendation for a federal constitution is suggested 
by the compulsion of events. It is the logical consum- 
mation of the process of constitutional evolution since 
the assumption of administrative responsibility by the 
Crown. The prevailing conditions of India, its vast- 
ncss, variety in local conditions, linguistic, religious 
and racial heterogeneity of her population, point in- 
exorably to a federal solution of the Indian problem. 
So perhaps no one will find fault with this feature of 
the Draft Constitution. That measure of agreement 
will, however, not be forthcoming in regard to the 
scheme of distribution of legislative powers between 
the Union and the units and their administrative 
relations. Following the moded of the previous constitu- 
tion subjects have bc^en classified into three lists— 
“Union,” i.c., federal, “Concurrent” and “State.” The 
“Union List’” comprises those subjects in rcsi)ect of 
which the Union Parliament has exclusive jurisdiction 
to make laws. The “Concurrent List” consists of those 
matters in respect of which the Union I’arliament and 
the Legislature of any State which was formerly a- 
Govornor’g province have concurrent legislative j-uris- 
diction. The “State List” comprises those matters in 
respect of which the ^Legislature of a State that was 
formerly a Governor’s province has exclusive power to 
make laws. So far it is all right. The matter of real 
consequence in connection with the distribution of 
legislative powers as between the Centre and the Units 
in a Federation is the location of residuary or 
unenumorated powers. Federations have followed two 
prevailing patterns in this respect— usually known as 
the American and the Canadian zn)odel--aooording as 
the residuary powers vest in the Units or the Centre. 
The real significance of the device lies in fact that 
it determines in a way the centre of gravity in the 
federal system— whether it should be in the Centre or 
the Units. Those who are champions of autonomy of 
the constituent units w^ldi view with misgivings the 
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provifidon in the Ck>n 0 titution* allocating residuary elbow room to the Provinces and States for the purpose 
powers in the Union Parliament. At one time it seemed while making possible the due discharge by the C^tre 
that the pattern of the Indian federation would take of such functions and obligations as can in the nature 
after the American model, because of the suspicion and of things only be discharged by the Centre. Some 
jealousy of the Muslims of a strong Hindu^dominated discrimmation has been allowed to be made in this 
centre. But after the concession of Pakistan by the respect as between the Provinces, Indian States and 
Congress, the urge for such a scheme of distribution the Chief Comfmissionors’ Provinces in view of the 
disappeared and the emphasis was shifted to the need difference in their respective positions as a result of 
of a strong Centre symbolising national unity. The their historical growth, (^vide Sections 217(4), 224, 225 
case for a strong Centre rests both on economic and and 236). 

political grounds. The fiasiparous tendencies purpose- 8o far as the Chief Commissioners' Provinces axe 
fully fostered in the countiy by British imperialism can concerned the Federal Parliament has been given 
be held in check only by a strong Central authdlrity. power to make laws with regard to the subjects 
Oommunalism has been put an end to once for all by mentioned even in the State List. (Section 217(4) ). 
the declaration of India as a secular State and equal Restriction has been imposed on the power of the 
treatment of all irrespective of religion, caste or creed. Federal Parliament to make laws with respect to some 
But although coimnunalism is showing signs of matters falling within the Union List, such as Posts and 
decadence a new centrifugal force with no less poten- Telegraphs, Tcjlcphones, Wireless, Broadcasting and 
tiality for evil is rearing its head, viz., provincialism, other like forms of conumninications in any of the 
If it is to be combated, the Centre must have an over- Indian States except so far us the right of the States 
riding auth-ority in some matters at least and to step to legislate in these matters is specifically ceded by 
in to set matters riglit when anything goes wrong , agreement between the Government of India and a 
between any two provinces. Indian State or group of States, although this restric- 

There is ^Iso a strong economic urge towards tion will not apply to making laws for the regulation 
federation in the urgent need for the country’s economic and control of such matters. (Section 224). 
regeneration. If independence is to mean anything real Generally speaking, the power of Union Parliament 
to the common man, it must secure him two square to make laws for an Indian State or Group of States 
meals a day, adequate clothing and shelter, educatiou will he subject to the terms of agreement entered into 
and medical aid. lhat requires harnessing the economic between the ^wo parties and the restrictions contained 
resources of the country as a whole on a co-ordinated therein. (Section 225). The Government of India may 
plan and not piecemeal by provinces. That can only also by agreement with an Indian State lake power to 
be done by the Central Government equipped with itself to exercise executive, legislative and judicial 
sufficiont powers to that end. A strong Centre vested functions vested in the State. (Section 236). This 
with residuary powers is also dictated by that urge, apparently privileged position of the Indian States as 
It has, therefore, been wise of the fraimora of the compared with the Provinces is dictated by historical 
cox^titution to make the Centre strong by vesting necessity and is expected to disappear in course of 
residuary powers in it. Moreover, the way provincialism time, as tlie States coming more and more under 
is developing in the provinces makes it imperative to democratic control are likely to be assimilated steadily 
give more powers to the Centre to overcome the to the Provinces. For the present without the offer of 
centrifugal forces rather than to make the units such concessions the States could not be induced to 
independent of the Centre. Otherwise tljcre is every accede to the Union and Indian leaders could not afford 
chance of the provinces and States cutting away from to add to the complexity of an already complicated 
the Union and India already truncated by partition problem. This is also one of the vicious legacies left by 
being Balkanised with all the evil consequences of suon British imperialism which was purposefully created by 
fragmentation bot.h for the people of India and also the latter to perpetuate its hegemony. The Federal 
the woild outside. Such a r!htastrophe should be Parliament has also been armed with extraordinary 
averted by all moans patlicularly in the context of the powers in the sphere of the States in certain contin?* 
world situation today. If India is to rcb\uld her war- goncies, such as when it is necessary in national interest, 
shattered econoany and achieve ordered progress in the event of a proclamation of emergency in a State 
has urgent need of complete unity and solidarity Siiniong or when a matter affects more than one State. (Sec- 
her people and of team work among the different tions 226, 227 and 229). 

constituent unite. Of course, this need not mean It is only natural that Federal Parliament should 
domination of the unite by the Centre. Each province exercise jurisdiction in these matters. Oh the whole, it 
and State has its local peculiarities, its distinctive may be said that the scheme of distribution of pdwe«i 
culture and tradition which requires cultivation on between the Centre and the Units and adjustaent of 
Astanct hues. The Draft Constitution in its scheme of their administrative relations is satisfactory in the 
^tnbution of powers and administrative relations present state of thijigs, but) it will require rovision a»4 
between the Centre and the uni te has left enough readjuftment from time jjo time as oinmmstfmcsf 
f S9i ff Hit »isii ehanse. ^ 



POTTER t THROUGH THE PpT S EYES 

Bt Db. BAL D. KALELKAR, bjb. (Bom.), mjsc. (M.I.T;), pho). (CoroeU) 

Oh, Thou, who Man of haaer Earth didst make 

— Omab Khayyam 


Wbinever I uBroll the canvass of memoiy in an 
attempt to have a fresh glimpse -of the pictures painted 
thereon, like a child presented with a basket of fresh 
apples, 1 am unable to pick and choose. There are 
pictures still rich in colours, there are others which 
are hazy and indistinct ; and yet, each one of them is 
so sweet — on occasions bitter-sweet — that it seems 
almost impossible to make a deliberate selection. This 
is particularly so w’ith regard to my recollections of 
Bapuji, «5)read over a period of over twenty years. I am 
using the words 'twenty years* to be correct historically; 
if 1 were to go by my mental impreaJions, I should say 
I have been under Bapuji ever since I can remember, 
to this verj' day. However, it would be quite correct 
to say that 1 came under Bapuji’s discipline right since 
the days when buttoning and unbuttoning my shirt was 
for me a complicated mechanical operation^ too difficult 
for my manual Skill. 

Although hailed as the champion of Sduth African 
Indians Bapuji was not quite an international figure 
in those days of my early childhood. Being a hrm 
believer in teaching by example rather than by precept, 
and being less preoccupied with public activities in 
those days, Bapuji used to spend most of his time in 
organising and sharing the Ashram activities which also 
included keeping imps like us out of mischief. To what 
extent he paid attention to the details of our training 
can be easily understood if 1 tell the readers that one 
afternoon at lunch, he systematically taught me how 
to crush a well-baked chapati into fine powder and 
prepare a kind of pudding out of it. No work was 
too insignificant Jor busy Bapuji. Sabarmati Ashram 
was a wild place then; one couldn't say it was exactly 
in a jungle, but it certainly was not far away from it; 
the Ashram ground was covered with shoulder-high 
grass — or so it seemed to my tiny eyes— infested with 
snakes and other animals. Tents, huts and other 
improvised dwelling-houses gave the little commune 
not very comfortable belter. Verily Bapuji was giving 
the inmatea practical training in bringing order our. of 
chaos! From clearing the ground for open-air prayers, 
to digging ditches for 'movable latrines, there was 
nothing that Bapuji did not personally supervise and 
actively participate in. His special attention to 
personal and civic cleanliness, and his insistence on 
everyone learning and meticulously observing rules of 
hygiene left a deep and lasting impression on my 
mind , 

Bapu of those eaily days was much more strict 
Bfid egaoting with his associates than Bapu of , today. 
But his keen sense of humour and his angelic love for 
oUjdrea .were no leas pronounced then. How can I 
how immensely pleaged I used to be when at 
Ihi^i (ipiMfy P9II04 « W" 


sugar (gur) to me as a kind of socialistic recognition 
of ^to every one according to his needs'; it was 
notorious that I had a sweet, tooth 1 

During my teens, I acquired a special position in 
Bapuji*s heart, and it used to be said by some of the 
veteran Ashramites that Gandhiji was pampering and 
completely spoiling Kanti (Gandhiji’s grandson) and 
myself. My elder brother, now Principal of the Com- 
merce College in the Nagpur University, used to tease 
me by saying that we had learnt the art of ‘fooling* 
Bapuji by observing his impossible discipline and then 
wringing concessions out of hiruf Kanti and myself 
were practically the first inmates in the Ashram to 
learn all the 700 verses of the Geeta by heart; we 
were able to create records in .spinning — even in non- 
stop spinning for twenty-four hours; so on and so 
forth. Bapuji was very pleased with all this, and I 
might frankly confess that we were quite conscious 'of 
having been ‘Bapuji’s pets.* Poor Bapu I he thought 
he was building model As/imw-youths out of usl 
Little did he know that the young boys who, he 
hoped, would renounce all the material pleasures, 
would one day fly out, one taking to engineering and 
the other to medicine. And yet, just when he was 
preparing us for a life of renunciation, he was 
constantly impressing on our minds that wc were like 
little birds and that when we had grown enough 
feathers and strength, the most natural thing fur us 
io do would be to fly alone in God’s free air. It is this 
quality of deliberately encouraging the independent 
spirit in tlie hearts of his followers that has made 
Gandhiji the idol of the modern youth that hate 
idolatry. 

Kanti and myself, it is hardly necessary to add, 
fully exploited Bapuji's attachment to us. I remember 
how one evening we carefully planned and prepared 
a ‘sound’ case to be presented to Bapuji for a special 
grant of money towards our expenditure on photo- 
graphy which we were just learning. We ‘convinced* 
Bapuji, to our entire satisfaction, that Swaraj would 
not come unless we mastered photography. And to our 
great joy and much to the chagrin of some of the 
orthodox Ashramites, each of us was sanctioned a 
monthly allowance of five rupees from that very 
month. Oh, what a triumph it was! On another 
occasion, I was responsible for winning a point and 
getting an order cancelled by him. Bapuji had decided 
to make a slashing cut in the supply of washing soap 
to the Ashram inmates on the ground that we had 
no right to the luxuries which the poor villagers were 
denied. *We youngsters who used to vie with each 
other in washing our clothes snow-white and dressing 
immaoulately, resented this new order very much. 1 
DP ^ ud D ipMDBl appoij^tofB^ witb 
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Bapuji to argue it out. He said, that the poor villagers 
had never even seen 'a piece of soap and that if they 
could get alonjg with k/iar (a yellowish-wliite alkaline 
deposit left on the banks of rivers) which was a good 
substitute for soap, why couldn’t we? My immediate 
answer to this was that it was wrong to want us to 
adopt the same dirty habits of villagers and that 
clothes could never be washed ho clean with kfuir 
any way. He now changed his strategy. Why, he 
asked me, I alone of all the boys had resented the 
order which others had accepted without demurring ? 

I retorted that the others felt the same way about 
the order, but that they were dumb! He challenged 
me to get the signatures of 70 per cent, of the boys 
to prove my contention. I very nearly accepted; but 
the next moment I saw no triumph in all this. 1 there- 
fore pretended to be angry with his demand : I told 
him. frankly that I was tired of arguing with him, that 
he was always obstinate in his pre-conccivcd notions, 
and that I would accept his challenge only on 
condition that he would grant my request if the 
necessary 70 per cent, signatures were produced; I 
was not interested in merely proving my contention. 

I knew only too well that Bapu the democrat would 
never reject this condition. Within a couple of days 
I produced signatures of 90 per cent of the boys and 
the order was rescinded. W^hat a victory ! We, mere 
kids, wo had ‘convinced' tlie great Mahatma and 
brought him round to our view! And when do you 
thi^^k we taxed his time in this unthoughtful manner? 
It was when the Simon Commission had agitated the 
whole nation, when Bapuji’s advice was sought by 
politicians of all shades of opinion, and when he was 
busy studying the Nehru Report on the future consti- 
tution of India. But that is how Bapuji treats all 
those who come in contact with him; he has learnt 
to be patient with the most ignorant and this has 
given him the miraculous power of correctly feeling 
the pulse of the nation. 

My ‘childish' accusation that Gandhiji was obsti- 
nate reminds mo of similar charges made by some 
of our leftist Congresdites who sec in Gandhiji an 
imposadble dictator. They mistake his insistence 
being convinced about his ^sland being wrong for 
obstinacy; and they dismiss him as an' impossible 
dictator aiitocraticall:? imposing his views on othew 
when Gandhiji refuses to budge an inch from a posi- 
tion which he has taken on point of princjpje. Those 
.who have watched him from closer quarters know how 
deeply he ponders over the opponents' point of view,, 
not only studying tlicir criticism but actually inviting 
it. Gandhiji is too much of a democrat to fojget 
that criticism is the pillar of democracy. Why, even 
we youngsters in the Ashram got an audience with 
him to air our views about what he had said or done 
in the political field 1 He used to be quite patient 
with our comment and spent considerable time in 
meeting cur eriUcism. Truly has an old Chinese 
provt^b obsen^ed: '“The sea is great not because of 


its sise, but because it retains its humble lev^ giving 
chance to rivers and rivulets to - aapife into it." 

During the preparatory weeks before he led us 
as a batch of 80 volunteers to break the salMaws at 
Dandi, we were given permission to ask questions m 
public after the evening prayers every day. One 
evening 1 asked a moot— and therefore, perhaps 
unnecessary — question of hiim> ; “Which would you 
rather have, the Indian mill cloth or the British 
hand-made cloth ?" Not willing to waste time over a 
moot point, he dropped the question and asked me 
not to raise such unhelpful points. I felt very much 
hurt at that time, but I received his answer in another 
form some four years later. It was at the time of his 
21-daya' fast in the Pama-kutki at Poona. I had the 
proud privilege of being his full-time nurse all through, 
that fast. One day when he saw that the bottle of 
vaseline which he was using foT enema was nearing 
exhaustion, he asked me to purchase a new one. 
Critical about every little detail, he asked for an 
explanation when he did not see a new bottle of vase- 
line on the following day. I told him that I had tried 
hard to purchase one in the Cantonment area which 
was nearby, but had found that bottles of English 
manufacture alone were available there. I had there- 
fore postponed the purchase and that I was going to 
make a i^ecial trip to the city area that very evening 
to purchase a bottle of Indian make. He listeUed to 
my explanation with his usual calm and pondered 
over the discrimination I had practised for his sake. 
I oould -read all this on his face ; it is quite easy for 
those who have come in intimate contact with Bapu 
to read, from his forehead as it were, or from his 
pronounced veins, the thoughts that pass through his 
mind. He told me in gentle but firm lone that the 
principle of Swadeshi which had actuated me was 
quite correct and that ho hoped I would practise it 
in my future life; but, he said it quite unequivocally, 
1 was not to discriminate between British goods and 
other goods as far as his personal purchases were con* 
cerned. He added that perhaps it would be difficult 
for me at that stage to grasp the deeper significance 
of his apparent inconsistency, but that I was to follow 
his instructions all the same. But I knew 1 hnd 
received an answer to the question I had put to him* 
four years previously. 

Surprising as it may sound, this happened at the 
very time when Bapuji was busy persuading such bf 
the A.-L C. C. members as were out of jail and P^e- 
paring them for giving a fresh fight to the British Bai 
by reviving the Civil Disobedience Movement I Lead- 
ers like the late Satyamurti with their clever dialectica 
and forensic skill would put their point of view wi^ 
all the force at their command and it wgs a 
pleasure to us young followers of Bapu to watch him 
demolish their case and win them round to his own 
view. The very man who would refuse to disotimittata 
against the British goods was preparing the 
to give the BritUheis a But 
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inner greatneai and atrength; he is, in 
spite of what the faahionable 'internationalists* 8ey» 
esBentially an internationalist; if there ever was a 
man with a deep sense of universal brotherhood^ it 
is Oandhiji. 

My most intimate contact with Bapuji for almost 
a quarter of a centuiy and my study of his plulo- 
sophy of politics prompts me to say with full 
conlidenoo that he is niothing if not a man of inter- 
national outlook; indeed he is something more than 
that; he is a Messiah working for the liberation of 
entire humanity. In the thick of the national move- 
ment his mind is always working out plans of action 
that have bearings on human welfare transcending 
narrow nationalism. And it was this man who, in 1942, 
was being systematically maligned throughout America 
as a confirmed pro-Facist. and Anglophobe ; he was 
even called an astute opportunist! The Britishers were 
spending huge amounts of money on this kind of 
anti-Gandhi propaganda, and they were doing this 
with the help of the Indian agent and fifth-columnists 
like Haman and others. We Indians who happened 
to be in America then, were helpless witnesses 
to this shameful orgy of lies in which agents of 
British imperialism were indulging. It la hardly 
necessary to add that I tried my utmost- — ^how insigni- 
ficant it was before the barrage of sysLemaiic propa- 
ganda of a mighty empire 1 — ^wliencver and wherever 
1 got an opportunity of doing so, to dispel doubts 
and disseminate truth about India among the 
Americans. It used to pain me beyond words to see 
intellectual giants of Britain and America not raising 
their little finger against this vile and shameful 
propaganda; it seemed as thougli every Britisher was 
an imperialist under the skin if you scratched him. 
What an irony of fate it was that the only statesman 
of repute who openly gave the lie to this false but 
formidable propaganda was General Smuts, an erst- 
while 'enemy* of Gandhiji. The conspiracy of silence 
which I witnessed among the intellectuals of Europe 
arid America made me wionder whether the Western 
civilisation had not been tested and found bankrupt 
after all. Would it ever be that the West awakens 
one day and finds that there is no hope for humanity 
mept through the Gandhian philosophy? The East 
is wide awake from her slumber and having found a 
new orientation is anxiouriy beckoning the straggling 
West which is heading for a dangerous precipice. If 
only the West could take the hand that is stretched 
out in a spirit of universal brotherhood 1 

As a student of science and as a budding engineer 
I try my best to wean the villagers away from their 
belief in and supernatural agencies which, 

p my opinion, has wrought havoc with India, break- 

the very backbone of her culture and oivilisation. 
^ot for a moment would 1 subscribe to Qandhiji's 
^ .that the Bihar earthquake of 1984 was a divine 
of uatouohabiU^. Bnt then, I 
^ to aqfWlf If 1 ;d>d aot ss 


incident to which 1 was an eye*wltnesf and which 
would appear nothing short of a miracle to a layman. 

It was at the time of the Eajkot agitation in 19^ 
when once again Gandhiji had to resort to fast. This 
time also, 1 had the privilege of acting as one of the 
nurses who attended on Gandhiji. Miss Chanduben 
Parekh who had juS^ returned Irom America and who 
later was bo marry my elder brother, was also one of 
those who helped nursing Gandhiji. The atmosphere, 
with all the filth that an Indian uativci state can 
produce, was extremely tense ; the agitation had 
already assumed all-lndia proportions ; this was very 
much resented by some of the high-ranking state 
officials and landlords of the place). They thought 
they could intimidate tlie public who were backing 
the agitation by creating panic among them at the 
time of open-air prayers which Bapuji used to Imld in 
those days and which were attended by mammoth 
crowds. They engaged a gang of thug hirelings and 
arming tbein with lathis and batons let them loose on 
the congregation after the prayers were over. The 
Congress volunteers, with their usual non-violent 
methods tried in vain to hold back the goondas who 
were now pushing their way towards Gandhiji. Use 
of sticks made their way clear to Bapuji who was on 
his way to the waiting car which used to whisk him 
off from the admiring crowd after prayers. But on 
that day, before he could reach the waiting car, the 
hireling thugs rushed the cordon of Congress volun- 
teers and surrounded him from all sides. I saw the 
seriousness of the situation ; pusliing and jostling, 
shoving and elbowing was pixDducing fraytjd tempers 
and it was a matter of minut,es before serious violence 
would break out. I cannot say how far I could have 
remained non-violent in the face of danger to Bapuji's 
person, but I at once plunged in tlie fray. I elbowed 
my way close to Bapuji through the uumanagable 
crowd which was now divided into small parties ex- 
changing blows. As 1 was watching with a mixed feel- 
ing of anxiety and curiosity the behavioii:' of the 
crowd, I suddenly noticed that Bapu’s whole body 
began to shake violently. It was not out of fear ; his 
face could tell how free from fear he was ; the 
physical reaction was his revolt against the disgusting 
atmosphere of violence. J became extremely anxious 
for Bapu*s safety ; he was in none too good a health 
and I thought ho might collapse any m'oment. Sud- 
denly Bapuji closed his eyes and started praying ; I 
could hear him saying Ram-mm with an intensity of 
devotion that could never bo surpassed. I joined him« 
in his prayer and to keep tiim? to our chanting of 
Gh>d*8 name I started patting my hand on his back. 
Half out of child-like faith and half out of silly 
egotism, 1 thought 1 was giving him a prop to retain 
hia faith I Perhaps it was forgivable; when the house 
is on fire even a child may help its grandfather by 
brmging water in its tiny bucket. To my great 
astonishment and greats leliel, the prayet worked. 
When Bapuji re-ope&ed bis eyus there was a nev 
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atrength that had appeared there like magic. In a Ann 
tone Bapuji aeked all the volunteen including ui 
Atharam l^ye to quit the place at once and leawe him 
abeodutely alone at the mercy of the hired poondoe. 
He would not, he eaid, return home in the car which 
he usually did ; he would walk the distance ! Then 
he called the leader of the gang #ho was busy break- 
ing up the congregation and told him that he was 
absolutely at his disposal if he cared to argue out his 
point ; if not, would he tell what he proposed to do 
next ? To everyone’s amazement, the thug’s violence 
melted like ice before the warmth of love and non- 
violence. Tlie leader of the gang stood before Bapuji 
with folded hands begging oif Bapuji to rest one of 
his hands on his shoulder for support and promised 
to escort Bapu as far as he cared to go. That evening 
Bapu walked all the way home with one hand on the 
shoulder of the leader^of the gang that had come to* 
break up the prayer and terrorise the general public. 

I will never forget that memorable evening which 
has given me faith of a life-time in the efficacy of 
prayer. But 1 would not like to call it a miracle. 
There have been cases when ablest mathematicians 
and engineers have solved most difficult and com- 
plicated problems by sheer intuition, but these* arc 
hardly miracles. Intuition after all is an inner direc- 
tive that flashes into one’s mind when it attains a 
certain critical temperature ; it is as though some 
past experience speaks from within. The incident 
narrated above only proves that one who leads a life 
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of intensity for some noble cause may bank upon tbe 
power to prayer which would enable him to relieve the 
past Struves and get renewed confidence to march 
onward to Truth. 

What we Aihmm boys owe to Bapu is beyond 
calculation. For the last thirty years Bapu’s kind but 
stern hand has tried to mould the precious but plastic 
youth of us Aahram boys into a life of duty and dedi- 
cation. The master engineer has aimed at moulding 
according to the specifications of his inner voice. But 
each one of us acquired a shape according to our 
diverse plasticity of moulding sand. The defects in 
casting are entirely due to the presence of dry sand 
in the green mould ; the master engineer is in no way 
responsible for these defects, just as he is not respon- 
sible for the loss of stature in the final casting which 
too is attributable to the plasticity of the material 
used. 

The other day*, when I returned from America 
after my higher studies in engineering and BtiU higher 
experiences of life extending over five years, 1 was 
feeling a little diffident — ^how foolish it was — about 
my reception from Bapu. But the same depth of love 
and affection were waiting for me when after landing in 
Bombay on the Diwali Day of 1945, I went to the 
Nature Cure Clinic at Poona and once more received 
his blessings on the Hindu New Year’s Day. It, 
indeed, was a New Year’s Day for me. 

* The artiulc, unpubliehed to far. woa written by the author 
in 1945. 


CRUCIAL INDIAN PROBLEMS 

By Prof. K. K. BHATTACHARYA, bx. (Cal.), ll.m. (Loud.), Barristeb-at-Law, 
Dean o] the Faculty of Law, Allahabad Univertitv 


There arc certain vital problems which brook no delay. 
Immediate solution is urgently called for. They are : 
(1) The Hyderabad question. The civilised government 
has ceased to function for several months. The Raza- 
kars have indubitably taken control of the govem- 
•miental machinery and dictating terms to the people 
of Hyderabad. A reign of terror envelops that state 
and the majority party is in deadly peril of their 
honour, life and property. The honour of the women 
belonging to the majority community has almost ceased 
to exist, and robbery, dacoity, arson, brutalities are the 
order of the day perpetrated against the snnjority 
community. The Nizam is following the poli(^ of 
delaying settlement with the Indian Union as long as 
possible. He, it seems, is being ruled by the Razakars. 
Either, therefore, he must control the Razakars ruth- 
lessly, and establish law, order and justice or he must 
abdicate. There is no other alt^natiTe. The India 
Government can no longer afford to allow the perpe- 
tration of deadly crimes against humanity. It is the 
’ - ^ the Indian U&ioni tbmfoiOi to amert 


its position and since *misrule and disorder of a wild 
t3rpe have been prevailing at Hyderabad, the Indian 
Union will be completely justified in giving an ulti- 
matum to the Nizam in the shape of reducing the 
Razakars and other lawless elements of the state to 
submission and of giving Hyderabad full responsible 
Government under the aegis of the Indian Union. 

Hyderabad is the last citadel of feudaiismi where 
sits entrenched more firmly than ever the privileges of 
the feudal lords and vsssals and the people’s voice 
remains muffied. Hyderabad is the Bastille of India 
and just as Fox states on the fall of Bastille, ^TLow 
much the best and the greatest event in the world has 
happened,” so the people of the whole of India, nay 
the civilised peoples of the world, will acclaim with jo? 
the establishment of full responsible government ii 
Hyderabad State, which is to^y the Augean Stable o 
repression, disorder and misrule. 

The inalienable birth-dg^t of the people to suA 
its voice felt in the Hyderabad State cannot be 
even for a sunseiEt a&d with the rveofoU^oitt if 4 
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sovereignty of the people the gangrene in the state 
policy of Hyderabad will disappear. Let the Ni*am« 
establish a democratic rule and be guided by people’s 
representatives who shall hold the reins of office after 
a democratic constitution has been framed. 

The second vital question is regarding Kashmir. 
The Government of India is doing excellent good work 
in quick expulsion of the raiders from Kashmir and 
that work must continue with unabated fury against 
the raiders till the last raider has taken his exit from 
Kashmir. The Security Council must bo once more told 
about the real state of affairs, namely, that the acc<is- 
sion to the Indian Union by Kashmir did not spring 
from coercion or undue influence but was the outcome 
of a spontaneous desire of Kashmir to be linked up 
with India. Sheikh Abdullah, Prime Minister of Kash- 
mir and accredited leader of the Hindus and Muslims 
of Kashmir, who is participating in the struggle for 
freedom of Kashmir from the raiders* hand, has im- 
oquivocully stated many a time and oft that Kashmir 
would remain within the Indian Union. Almost the 
whole population of Kashmir is under the freedom 
banner of Sheikh Abdullah, most fyopular and beloved 
leader of the people therein. The raiders had not Ihe 
slightest justifleation according to any tenet of Inter- 
national Law or of public morality in trespassing on 
Kashmir territories and the creation of terrible havoc 
and bestialities there. The Pakistan Government has 
been shown to be palpably siding with the raiders and 
there is no vestige of justification for Pakistan State 
for the attitude taken by it. Pakistan has flagrantly 
violated its fundamental responsibility to the Indian 
Union. Sheikh Abdullah’s Government which is sus- 
tained and nourished by the entire population of 
Kashmir is really the only representative, popular and 
democratic goverameht imaginable there, the entire 
population thereof owing willing allegiance to him and 
his government. 

The third vital issue is whether India is to remain 
any longer within the British Commonwealth of 
Nations. Qnly a straight answer can bo given to this 
question and it is this that India must not in her own 
interest and also in the interest of international pf*ace 
and security remain fighting with politics and economy 
of Britain. There is no fascination for India to be 
linked up with the British Commonwealth of Nations. 

The fate of the Indians and the natives of Africa is 
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well-known. They are treated as helots, hewers of wood 
and drawers of water, as it were, with fundamental 
civil liberties and human rights denied to them. 
Australia does not allow Indian immigration. The 
Indian settlers in Africa and in other parts are not 
treated with any amount of self-respect and dignity. 
In Africa, the Indians are treated by the European 
settlers as veritable plagues. And the tragedy today is 
that we all are regarded as members of one Common- 
wealth. Now the association of the British Common- 
wealth will be gall and wormwood for India. Politically, 
economically and, above all, morally India must be a 
completely sovereign state divested of any association 
with Britain except friendly relations but by no means 
remaining member of the British Commonwealth of 
Nations. 

The fourth problem is whether the Government 
of India should recognise the Jewish state in Palestine. 
Justice, fairplay, humanity and love for democracy, all 
point to one direction, namely, that the India Govern- 
ment should recognise Jewish state in Palestine. 
Britain’s attitude is highly susincious and Britain 
wants to keep both the Jews and Arabs weak fighting 
with each other so that Palestine may be a playground 
for many years more of the continuance of British 
colonial or semi-colonial policies. 

Ever since the Balfour Declaration was propounded 
and accepted by Britain, Britain had encouraged the 
Jews to migrate to Palestine, and now when the aero 
hour has come, and when the Jewish homes are burning 
and Jewish quarters arc presenting scenes of terrific 
spoliation and devastation, Britain is siding with the 
Arabs ! Britain can say that consistency is the hob- 
goblin of little minds but India is not to be duped by 
British Government’s policy. India knows to her cost 
the British game for power politics which shattered the 
economic and political future for well-nigh 200 years, 
and India, therefore, without a loss of a moment in 
her own interests and also out of the desire for 
stabilising the future peace of the world and in con- 
cord with a sense Of justice and maintenance of world 
peace must at once cast her lot in this matter with the 
U8A and USSR which have adopted the right attitude 
towards Palestine issue and not with Britain that is 
foUowing a dub^us, callous, suspicious and unwarranted 
policy. 

2n<l Jun«, 1948 


NAITAUM 

Bt NARAYAN CHANDRA CHANDA, uA. 


Nai Taum or New Education originated by Mahatma 
Qandhii the father of the Indian Nation, ^ been 
ec^ging the serious attention of the people as well as 
of eduoationists. 

It Jis a happy augury that thawing in the age-long 
frp|^ indifference to the matter, of educational re- 
cfuiki^tkin han bejpin in West' Bengal. The Obvem- 
of West Bengal have taken up the matter in 


right earnest. Education is one of the most potent 
nation-building factors And it is in the fitness of 
things that new orientation should be introdueed in the 
system of education and a proper ideology instilled in 
view of the changed politioal, economic and social 
conditions of the oountiy. 

Dr. P. C. Ohoeh, the first premier of Independent 
Bengal, took the initiative in req(>ect to educational 
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reorguniflfttion. Ho uccnplcd the priucii^le of introducinK 
Eduoaliou, and h.s a pn^liuiinai'y to the introduc- 
tion of the scheme, training of teachers was begun and 
other necessary arrangements were taken in hand. 

Basic Education propounded by Gandhiji as e.irly 
as 1037 did not find favour with the Muslim League 
Government in Bengal though it was accepted on ex- 
perimental basis by the (Congress Provinces. With the 
exception of a few small centres of such educatio.i in 
the district of Miduapore, the people of Bengal, the?rt*- 
fore, did not have an intimate* idea of the working of 
the new scheme. On the .eve of the momentous change 
in the educational policy of West Bengal, wo should do 
well to understand Ihe ideas and ideals inherent in the 
ficheme and assess the results achieved by 'experiments 
in sevt*ral provinces. 

iDfcALs OF Nkw Education 
The main feature.^ of Basic Education arc ihe 
imparting of in.striiction ui» to a certain standard 
(jirescmt Matriculation Slsindard minus EhgliBh) 
through a busi(^ craft and the attainment of economic 
solf-siiflicieucy in the process of educatiou. Nobody had 
greater and more intimate knowledge than Mahatma ji 
of the economic and sanitarj' condition of the 7 lakhs 
of Indian \'illHges, none had been more pained at the 
distress of the villagers and none more sinconly 
interested in their welfare and more eager to raise thean 
from the squalor of jxnerty and insauitation, forced 
inactivity und supers! ition. A,s a remedy to most of the 
ills of ihe village-folk Gandhiji suggested adoptioi of 
Nai Talim. It is one item in his 18-poiut Constructive 
Programme held out before the public for the reulisa- 
lioii of Swaraj and all the good envisaged by it. 

Nai Tulim i.s in complete consonance with Gandlii- 
ji's philosophy of life*. The iiutlior of tin? scheme wishes 
to rear up an India wh»-*re ela.ss-|)rejudices and inequity 
of wc’allh will not spread disparity and discontent 
among the inhabitant'', where dignity of labour will be 
recognised, where full euiiploynitail will bring heaUh 
and liajjpiue.ss, peace and prosj^erity. 

1'ho Zakir Hussain Committee, which was entrusted 
with the drawing of detailed syllabus for Basic Schools, 
commented on the craft work in elementary educational 
institution thus : 

“Modern i^dncational thought Is practically 
unanimous in commending *lhe idea of educating 
children through some suitable form of productive 

wart TK,-. 

effective approach to the luoblem* of pro\iding an 
iiitcgml all-flided education. 

“Psychologically it i.s desirable, bccaii.^! it 
relieves the child from the tyranny of a purely 
academic and theoretical instruction, ag.iinst which 
its active nature is always making a healthy protest. 
Socially considered, the introduction of .such prac- 
tical productive work in education, to be partici- 
pated in by all the children of the nature, will t^*nd 
to break down the existing barriers between manual 
and intellectual workers, harmful alike for both. It 
will also cultivate in the only poasible way of true 
acnoe of the dignity of labour and of human 


solidarity— an ethical and moral gain of incalculable 
significance. 

“Economically, carried out intelligently and 
efficiently, the scheme will increasp the productive 
capacity of our workers and will also onalde them 
to utilize their leisure advantageously. 

“From ihe strictly educational point of view, 
greater concreteness and reality can bo given to the 
knowledge acquired by children by making some 
significant craft the basis of education. Knowledge 
will thus become related to life and its various 
aspect .s will be coiTelatji?d with one another .” — Basic 
National Education, pp. 9-10. 

Sakobnt Schkmk and Basic Education 
The Report of the Central Boat'd of Education 
poj)ularly known as the Sargent Scheme accepted the 
main principle underlying Basic Education, viz., learn- 
ing through activity but it was unable to endorse the 
view that the Basic schools should be self-supporting. 
The most which can bo expected in this respect, says 
the Report, ‘is that sales (of articles produced by the 
pupils) should cover the cost of additional materials 
and equipment required for practical work.* 

The Sargent Scheme has drawn up a colourful plan 
for National Education on the pattern of British 
educational system. The cost estimated to rear up the 
mighty machinery and have it on the run is stupendous. 
Bengal, according to this scheme, will need Rs. 51 
crores annually for her educational systemi. Out of this 
sum 40 crores will be spent for Primar>' education. 

As a result of the partition, West Bengal has 
shrunken to about one-third of undivided Bengal in 
land. Her revenues have naturally been curtailed. 
Besides, as a new-born stale she has other important 
and pressing obligations to look to, e.g.f defence, agri- 
culture, irrigation, public health, communication and 
the like. So if wc* have to augment Rcvcnuc.s we have 
to do it mainly by taxation. For the estimated co.st of 
education alone West Bengal pubke may have to pay 
1900 per cent of their present taxes. How can any sane 
man propo.se such a demand on the public without 
previously enhancing their present income by at least 
2000 per cent ? A viciou^s circle has been created : No 
c'Dinprehensive project of universal national education, 
as of any development scheme, can be worked out 
without money and no sufficient money can be had as 
a result of people's aifiuence without public education 
of the right type and all-round development of 
national resources. 

The realist in Gandhiji realised that if elemental^ 
education for the masses had to wait for big accumula- 
tion in the public cxchttquer the dumb millions would 
have to wait in the gloom of ignorance and misery ‘till 
Domesday.’ So Mahatma ji had to evolve a plan of, 
education that would case the financial stringency of 
the public funds and not be pathetically dependent on 
public money. His New Education has, therefore, the 
toueh of a practical thinker. 

Associated with the name of the political leader of 
the people and the greatest political party in 
Congress— Basic Education had to share the vielsdltu^ 
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of fortunes of the freedom-fighter. With the assumption 
of power by Congress the scheme got encouragement 
in the Congress-ruled provinces and when Congress 
went into wilderness the new system had to stand on 
its own intrinsic merits. The Congress Governments of 
Bihar, Orissa, Bombay, C. U. P., and the State of 
Kashmir along with several independent organisations 
introduced Basic Education in selected areas on 
experimental basis. 

Occasionally the educationists engaged in. connec- 
tion with the new education met at conferences to 
appraise each other of the results obtained as also to 
suggest modifications, if any. The second such con- 
ference of Basic Education was held at Jamianagar, 
Delhi. It was inaugurated by Dr. Rajendra Prasad and 
presided over by Dr. Zakir Hussain. In a three-day 
sf.?asion discussions centred round three main problems 
in the practical working out of the basic education, 
inz., (1) syllabus of basic education at work, (2) the 
technique of correlated teaching, and (3) the training 
of teachers. One of the important findings of iht* con- 
ference runs thus : 

“This conference records with satisfaction -that, 
the reports on the working of basic .schools by the 
(governments, local bodies and by private enterprise 
are almost unanimous tliat general standards ot 
health and behaviour as well as intellectual attain- 
ments arc veiy encouraging. The children in basic 
swhools are more active, cheerful and self-reliant 
and their power of self-expression is well-developed j 
they are acquiring habits of co-operative work and 
social prejudices are breaking down, considgring the 
difficulties inherent in tin* initial stage of n new 
scheme of education, involving a new ideology and 
a new technique ; the progress reported holds out the 
promise that even better results can be expect’d in 
future.” — Seven Years of Wo^k : Eighth Annunl 
Report of Am* Talim, 19^46. 

The resulte of experiments in 27 basic schools in 
Bihar were carefully assessed by an expert committee, 
of educationists. Tlieir observations are intcre^sting 
and illuminating. From the clearly-defined objectives 
of the New Education we get an idea of Basic schools 
as a man-'making factor— as an influence in unfold- 
ing the nobler and manly traits of the pupils. 

The educationists expect development of the 
following qualities in children educated in basic 
schools : (t) skill and efficiency in the handling oi 

craft work, (u) sense of discipline through work as 
opposed to discipline super^imposed, (tii) development 
of intelligence, (iv) formation of alert and active 
habits, (v) habit of systematic and thorough work, 
(vi) development of interest and sense of pleasure 
in good work for its own sake, (w) stimulating of 
curiosity, development of the spirit of enquiiy and 
power of observation, (tmt) awareness in the child^n 
of tlieir social and natural environments, (tx) growth 
b! a spirit of oo-operation and service* 

The observers were pleased to note that they 
found most of these qualities in the basicHKhool 
pupile-oonie were well developed, while others in 
t|e flow proeeas of growth. Bupe^iity of bpuic schools 


as an educative instil ution was further proved by a 
comparative test of the attainments of pupils who 
got instruction in basic and ordinary primary schools 
for four years in the same area under similar environ- 
ments. Comparative tests wore held only with regard 
to school subjects common to both, viz., reading, 
writing, arithmetic, social studies, general science and 
hygiene. Prof. U. C. Chatterjee of the Patna Training 
College, w'ho conduct e<l the test, concludes thus : 

“Thus my study makes it clear thiit the 
achievements rrvade by the basic school children 
during the period of four years are superior to 
those made by the children of ordinary primary 
schools in the same locality in tlu' s.4me time - 
the superiority being highly marked in oral reading, 
elementary science, hygiene and .‘^ocial sludies but 
not so in other subjects.” 

The scope of Basic Education was widened by 
the father of the s(^h(*me, Gandhiji, who when ho 
came out of jail in 1945 extended Nai Talim or Ntw^ 
Education to the whole span of life of children from 
the moment of conception to the hour of de:ifh. 
According to him ‘Education must become literally tlu' 
education for life.’ Mahatmaji said : 

“This Nai Talim is not dr^peudent on money. 
The running cxponse.s of this education ahould come 
from the educational process; whatever may be the 
criticisms. I know tlmt lh«* only true f’ducalifui i''< 
that which is self-supporting. The idea is new ; it 
is revolutiomiry. But I am not ashamed of it. It 
you can w'ork. if you can prove that this is the 
true way for the development of the mind, those 
who mock at us today will become our admirers. 
Nai Talim will become universal and the seven 
lakhs of villages w^hirh indicate our all-round poverty 
today will constitute our prcKspcrity. That ]U‘os- 
perity cannot, come from without, but must be 
evolved from within. This is the (bjeclivc of Nai 
Talim nothing less than this.” 

It has to be recognised that basic education olTers 
a solution to the educational imJpasse in the sphen^ 
of universal primary education for rural children. If 
basic education is adjusted to the educational system 
in such a way that children capable of profiting by 
higher education may be provided with easy avenues 
for the development of their latent abilities to the 
benefit of the country, it is sure to revolutionise 
education and iisher in a new era in the domain of 
learning and living. 

Sri P. Banerjee, ttie present Assistant Director of 
Public Instruction, West Bengal, who visited Sevagrami 
and observed Nai Talim in action there, says : 

“Nai Talim is capable of bringing a revolution 
in the field of education. But it is extremely 
difficult to. harmonise the new method and out- 
look with the old ideas of the present sy.stem.” 

It is up to the educationists and .other men of 
ideas and lead to help re-organisation of the ediua- 
tional gystem and thus bring about a regeneration of 
the nation. By so doing th^ will be rendering a 
noble and patriotic service to the country as upon 
the education of the people of this country the fate 
of this country doponds. 
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Bt JATIKDRA MOHAN DATTA, mjsc., bx., fxbjs. (Lond.) 


In the first week of January this year (1048) Clement 
Attlee, the British Premiet, charged Russia with 
pursuing a policy which threatened other nations “with 
a new form of Imperialism — ^ideological, economic and 
strategic.” Of one imperialism Russia has not been 
accused to be guilty — of the linguistic imperialism, of 
the attempt to impose its own language over others. 

But the framers of the Constitution of the Union 
of India, almost all of them experienced (jongreasmem, 
are going to impose Hindi as the Raehtrahhasa or State 
language of India. The first Resolution of the 
^ Ckmslitucnt Assembly declaring its determination to 
cstablisih a ‘sovereign, independent, republic* in India- 
passed actually in Englisli — has been translated into 
Hindi and issued as a poster to be hung up at all 
Government offices and Courts and rail-stations, 
etc., at Government expense. The debates of the 
Constituent A(»9cmb]y are being translated into Hindi 
and published as official documents. They are out to 
establish Hindi as the Hngiui franca of India. There 
was hardly a debate or scarcely a protest as to the 
suitability or otherwise of Hindi as the State language, 
because some day in the recent past, when it was 
merely an agitating body and had not to face realities, 
the Indian National Congress passed a resolution 
adopting Hindi, or Hindusthani to be more accurate, 
as the Ra^hlrabhoia, 

The genesis of adopting Hindi as the Rashira- 
bhasa was this. Lord Birkenhead, the tlicu Secretary 
of Stale for India, challenged the Indian politicians, 
who were vociferously clamouring for m;0re political 
power, to produce an agreed constitution; and taunted 
them that they cannot speak with or address each 
other except tlirough the medium of the language of 
the much-hated and much-maligned Englishmen. The 
results were the Dead-sea fruit of the (Motilal) Nehru 
Report, always talked of with respect but never fol- 
lowed, and the adoption of Hindusthani with Nagri 
and Urdu ns its two scripts as the Rashtrahhasa, 

When it is a question of adopting Hindi as the 
t^tnte language, a post resolution of the lAdiai^ 
National Congreea is sufficient •with the Hindi-speak- 
ing President ‘ of the Constituent Assembly, Dr, 
Rajendra Prasad, and the Hindi-speaking (rather 
Urdu-speaking — for he s|>eakB Urdu better than Hindi) 
Premier of India, Pandit .Tawaharlal Nehru. But 
whpn the question is of amalgamating the Beiligali- 
speaking areas of Bihar, Orissa and Assam with West 
Bengal, resolutions passed by the seK-same Ck)ngress, 
both before as well as after the one adopting Hindus- 
thani as the Rashtrabhasaf do not count. The recom- 
mendation of the Nehru Report to that effect, 
penned by Pandit Motilal Nehru, is thrown to the 
winds by the son Jawaharlal Nehru. The Premier of 
India pleads that 


“The present time is quite inopportune for coi^- 
sidcring the redistribution of boundaries between 
Bengal, Bihar and Orissa.”— (See his Reply to the 
New ]l^nga] Association in March 1848). 

And he goes on reiterating it whenever an oppor- 
tunity occurs. (See his speech at Octacamund on the 
2nd June, 1048). One almost hears the Morleyan 
ring of “time is not yet ripe** for self-government, 
that one was used to hear when the Liberal John 
Morley was the Secretary of Stale for India. And 
Dr. Rajendra Prasad, the President of the CJonsti- 
tuent Assembly as well as of the Indian NatioPal 
Congress, criticises the Hindi Frachar Samily (Society 
for the Propagation of Hindi) of Bihar for not 
attempting to Hindi-fy vigorously the Bengali-speak- 
ing areas of Dhalbhum (which contains the iron and 
steel manufacturing centre of Jamshedpur) and Man- 
bhum (which contains the richest eoal-bearing area 
in India). 

So much for consistency or adherence to principles 
often formulated by themselves, of the big guns of 
the Congress, in whose hands the destiny of India has 
bi^en placed accidentally. 

In the Draft Constitution of the Union of India, 
English has been put as the alternative State language 
to Hindi. [See Article 00(1)]. So apparently the 
stigma that it is the Conqueror’s language no longer 
attaches to it. For maintaining world contacts and 
international ndations we must learn Engli^i. Pakis- 
tan is adopting English and Urdu as the State 
languages. For speaking to Pakistan, we must either 
learn English or learn Urdu. It is easier and 
better to learn English. French and English have 
been the official languages of the League of Nations. 
The same is tlic case with the United Nations. Its 
publications are in English and French. In Europe 
French is the traditional language of diplomacy and 
English that of commerce. 

The Encyclopaedia Brittanica, 14th edition, says: 

“Greek, Latin and Arabic have had at various 
times the status of international languages. French 
occupied a simihr position, particularly in the 18th 
and early 10th centuries, in diplomacy, social life 
and literature; it is still the usual international 
language of Europe and the Levant. English, 
however, has coine to share the prestige of French 
in diplomacy, while in the Orient the normal 
international language is English.*’ 

The Japanese understand it, study it and publish 
researches in it. The Japanese Journal of Botany, for 
example, is in English with brief resumes in Japanese. 
This was long before the war. The same is the c«we 
with China; and many of the official publications uf 
Siam are in English. The flliplnos are almost all 
English-knowing. Burma and Ceylon and Malaya 
understand English, but do not understand Hindi. 
English has become the most important of tim 
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world languages. Dr. Otto Jespersen, himself a Dane, 
in his Growth of the English Language says: 

“Nowadays, no ono would overlook English in 
making even the shortest possible list of the chief 
languages, because in political, social and literary 
importance it is second U> none (italics ours) and 
because it is the mother tongue of a greater num- 
ber of human l>eings than any of ifs competitors.” 
(P. 232). 

No other European language has spread over 
such vast regions during the last few centuries, as 
shown by the following figures, which represent the 
number of millions of people speaking each of the 
languages enumerated. Where the authorities disagree 
the lowest figures are given and in the parenthesis 
the highest figures. 


Year 

English 

German 

Russian 

1500 

4(5) 

10 

3 

1600 

6 

10 

3 

1700 

H 

10 

3(15) 

1800 

20(40) 

30(33) 

25(31) 

1900 

116(123) 

75(80) 

70(85) 

1926 

170 

80 

80 

Year 

French 

Spanish 

Italian 

1500 

10(12) 

84 

94 

1600 

14 

84 

94 

1700 

20 

84 

94(11) 

1800 

27(31) 

26 

14(15) 

1900 

45(52) 

44(58) 

34(54) 

1926 

45 

65 

41 


Increase during 4| centuries : English 42i or 34 
times ; German 8 times: Russian 27 times; French 44 
or 3i times ; Spanish 7 2/3 time.<< ; Italian 9 time^j. 

Whatever stigma there might have been attached 
to English in our eyes ns being the language of our 
conquerors or subjugators is now wanting because 
the Englishmen have gracefully retired leaving us 
independent and because so many more AmericanK 
speak it than Englishmen that it has virtually ceased 
to be English and become American. For every 
Englishman three Americans speak it. H. L. Mencken 
in The American Language says: 

'"First, let us list those to whom English is 
their mother tongue. They run to about 112,000,000 
in the continental United States, to 421)00,000 
in the United Kingdom, to 6.000,000 in (Canada, 
6,000,000 in Australia, 3,()QO,000 in Ireland, 2,000,000 
in Ifeuth Africa, and pirbbably 3,000,000 in the 
remaining Britisn colonies and in the possessions 
of the United States. All these figures are very 
conservative, but they foot up to 174,000,000. Now 
add the people, who, though bom to some other 
language, live in Engjish-^eaking communities 
and speak Enedirii themselves in their daily busi- 
ness, and whose children are being brought up to 
itf-T^y 13,000,000 for the United States, 1,000,000 
for Canada, 1,000,000 for the United Kingdom and 
Ireland, and 1,000,000 for the rest of the world— 
and you have a grand total of 191,000,000.” 

Menok«i gives the figures for Bpanii^ as 100, 
for Russian as 80, and for German as 86 millions, 
and adds: 

Bi^duh is far ahead of any competitor, 
fbforeov^, it promises to increase its lead here- 


after, for no other language is spreading so fast 

or 'into such remote areas Altogether, it is 

probable that English is now spoken as a second 
language by at least 200,000,000 persons throughout 
the world.” 

The World Almanack and Book of Facts (1946 
edition) puts the number of English-speaking people 
at 270 millions; and the further number of those who 
use English speech in barter, trade, exchange or other 
mianner of communications at 47 millions. 

The large number of speakers and its rapid spread 
are not the only advantages of English. Its vocabu- 
laiy is copious, richer and more varied than that of 
any other Eiuropean language. In Webster’s New 
IntemaUonal Dictionary of the English Language 

5.60.000 words have found place. In the New Eriglish 
Dictionary on Historical Principles edited by Sir 
James A. H. Murray 4,12,825 words (including about 

52.000 obsolete forms) have found place. In the 
Dictionnaire de U Academic Franchaiae published by 
the celebrated French Academy in 1932-35, we find 
about 3,00,000 words. In another French Dictionary 
—La. Rousse du XXme Sieclc published in 1928-1933, 

2.36.000 words have been listed and defined. In the 

latest edition of the German dictionary — Deutche Wor- 
terbuch not more than 2,50,000 words have found 
place. ^ 

No other language is more suitable or more suited 
to our purpoee for maintaining world contact. In 1931, 
the number of Literates in English was 31,22,491 males 
and 3,67,169 females. For a population of 338 millions 
this may seem small. The smallncHs is mainly due to 
our general illiteracy. The progress and proportion of 
literacy and literacy in English at the different censuses 
are shown below: 

Proportion per mille 

1901* imit 



Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

Literates 

98 

7 

140 

13 

Literates in 
English 

6*8 

0-7 

10-9 

1*2 


1931t 

Male 

Female 

1931t 

Male Female 

Literates 

161 

23 

174 

31 

Literates in 
English 

160 

1-8 

31*2 

2-8 


It will be evident j^hat while literacy has increased 
by 25 per cent during 1911-31, or by 76 per cent 
during 1001-31, literacy in English has increased by 
more than 94 per cent during 1911-1931 or by 312 per 
cent during the thirty years 1901-1031. The progress of 
English is four times faster, thus showing that given 
sufficient opportunity all the races of India qan acquire 
English ra^er easily. 

We must learn English for international puiposes and 
for maintaining world contact It is the open sesame to 
modem science and modem technical prooesses. Besides 

*Fisnm mn f«r all agaa. 

fFl|i«na for Littntaa ara foe Mat tom 10; Uioaa for Utoraiaa la 
EogUia ate for aira ovot a 
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opening to us the vaflt wealth of one of the grandest 
literature with richest poetry, it is the key to English 
Law. For layman's information we say that two systema 
of law — tlip Roman and the English — govern the modern 
world. We, in India, have so long been governed by 
English law; and why should we discard it in favour of 
the Roman law and break our link with the immediate 
past? 

If we are to learn English for world contact, why 
can't we use it for maintaining inter-provincial contacts? 
As a matter of history and actual reality, we are main- 
taining inter-provincial contact through linglish. Why 
tlie same process cannot be continued in future and if 
necessary, more effectively? 

It has been urged that, while wo must learn Engli-h 
for international pun:>oses. Ilu' number of men required 
for such purf)oseH is very muc-h smaller than that 
required for inter-pro vinc*i a 1 contacts. Why then waste 
our energies for learning English on a wider scale for 
int/<T“provincial purpases? English L much more diffi- 
cult to acquire than an Indian language. Hindi can be 
learnt more easily. Taking Western Hindi and Eastern 
Hindi together, which arc regarded by linguists like 
Dr. Sir George Grierson to be two distinc;! language^ if 
is spoken by about 30 per cent of India's population. It 
is easily understood by probably a further 15 to 20 per 
cent. TTiis is the main reason for choosing Hindi ns tlu' 
Jfashtrabhafia f the otlier being our pride. 

But in choosing the Hoishtrahhana the eritonon 
should be not whether it is C’a‘«ily understood by a largo 
percentage of people in the form of bazar-chnUut or 
market-place Hindi; but whether is rich in vocabulary 
with a devedoped literature and capable of expressing 
nice shades or differences in meaning. It is admitted 
that Hindi literature is not as developed tis Marathi 
or Ikmgali. Not to speak of Rabindranath Tagore, 
Hindi has not produced either Bankiin Chamlra 
Chatterjee or Sarat Chandra C^hatterjcf'. None of its 
living authors can come witliin a mile of Tarasankar 
Bauer jea. If^i vocabulaiy^ is not as rich as that ' of 
Bengali. The Nagri Pwchnrim Sablw, of Benares luis 
jtublislied a seven-volume dictionary of Hindi of over 
4,000 pages, entitled Hindi Sabda Sagar or Ocean of 
Hindi Words. In it 1,02,575 words have found place. 
But in the two-volume Bengali Dictionary compiled 
ninglc-banded h} the late Jnanendra Mbhan Da^} more 
than 1,15,000 words (after excluding many Sanskritic 
words as not being strictly speaking Bengali) have 
found place. Judged by these standards Hindi lacks the 
qualities of being the Rashtrahhasa. 

In a democratic country the State language should 
be either equally advantageous or equaliy dis- 
advantageous to all. Both .English and Sanskrit fulfil 
this condition admirably. Why not make Sanskrit our 
State language, as suggested by H. E. Dr. Kailash Nath 
Katju. Its vocabulary is richer, its grammar the most 
scientific ; besides it is the language of our common 
culture and religion. Pakistan has solved its language 
problem by making Urdu the State language. It is not 


native to any of its five provinces — although a consider- 
able portion of its vocabulary is derived from Punjabi. 
Prof. Wahiduddin Saheb qf Hyderabad (Deccan) has 
given the number of words in the Urdu language with 


their origin as follows : 

Hindi (Punjabi and Purabi) 21,664 

Words belonging to other languages 
but which arc considered as be- 
longing to Hindi . . 17,605 

Arabic . . 7,584 

Persian • • 

English . . . . 

Sanskrit . . 564 

Other hinguages . . . . 161 

Total 54,029 


A similar classific.Htion and almost the same niiiu- 
bev of words are given in another Urdu dictionar.x , 
Farhang^Asajia by Syed Ahmed Dehlavi. The principle 
adopted by Quaid-e-Azam Jiniiah seemH to be of equal 
disadvantage to all. 

The absence of a coinmon language or a Lingwi 
jrmica in Europe was keenly felt during the middle of 
the last centur>\ It was proj>osc‘d to make Norwx'ginn 
the common language, as it is spoken by a few lakhs 
only, in fact, the smallest number speaking a welf- 
dcvcloped language. But th(j propfjsal was rejected as 
it would give tlie Norwegians an undue advantage, 
eapecaally in the matter of carrying trade. So several 
artificial languages, like Volapuk (1879), Esperanto 
(1887), Uni\ersia (1893), Novilalin (1895), Ido or 
K^cranto Reformed (1907) were created for the pur- 
pose. None excepting Kspi’ianto had any aiicces^i . in 
any large measure. 

If Hindi is made the State language, it would give 
those, whoso mother-tongue is Hindi an undue 
advantage over the non-Hindi-speaking peoples. One 
cannot address an all-India Congress meeting in any 
language other than Hindi, without meeting with cries 
of Hindi me bolo or speak in Hindi. Although the 
All-India Hindu Mahasabha has not adopted any 
formal resolution about language, a speaker in non- 
Hindi meets the same difficulties. The adoption of 
Hindi as the Rashlrabkasa by the Congress has added 
to the insolence of Hindi-speaking people. At the 
Kankiziarah railway waiting-shed, the writer asked a 
Behan gentleman to move off a little to make room 
for him several times ; but he turned a deaf ear. On 
exclaiming whether he is deaf, he replied, “You should 
have addressed me in Rashtrabhasa.” The man who 
has come tp Bengal for earning his bread, and knows 
the language, refuses to speak it, because his Soother- 
tongue, Hindi, is the Ra^trabhasa. 

We fail to understand why our sons^should be put 
to the trouble of learning Hindi, while Dr. Rajendra 
Prasad’s son is busy perfecting his English. A ^ngali 
Ambassador to the UBA. shall have to addMs them 
in English ; and write out his desfpatohes or instruc- 
tions in Hindi for the benefit of Pandit Nehru. .Are 
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the Hindi-ftpeaking people more patriotic thati the non- 
bindi-speaking ones ? For equalising the accidenlul 
advantage they are gaining, let the Hindi-speaking 
people pay, say 10 per cent, more taxes by way of 
suiTharge, which sum is to be spent among the non- 
Hindi-speaking peoples for their benefit. Otherwise it 
would be slioer coercion on the part of the 


Congress Hindi-ites to force down Hindi upon the non- 
Hindi-speaking people, specially those who speak 
Dra vidian languages.* 

• Although the writer** i are not iiecveMrily on nil four* 

uriih that of thti pajici, we there are point* which the wtiief 

he* medo, that de*nive ihu n tiuto juaideration of thoao on vrhoin the 
(]U6iition oX adopting the ver iuluIui ui om: luugungc group ua Retim* 
bhaeu ha* devolved.-- En., M H. 
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I PEEPED INTO NEW ENGLAND 

By B. SAIKIA 


I'j* WHS a fine morning. The mild winter sun was 
reflected back from every angle of the an' 0 'W-o»n'fn:d 
Columbia campus. It just occurrt'd to me why not 
spend a few days way out in New England. It would 
be an e.s(,*ai>e Jroui the noise of the ever-humming 
•nietruiKilis. I decided to start for New England. My 
pilgrimage, yes it was a pilgrimage, started at a point 
where I boarded the streamlined Yankee in tin* Grand 
Ct'ntral station. The moment I went^ insidii the gre.il 
railroad Icrminua the awe-inspiring glamour of the New 
Y"ork sky-scrapers was no longer visible. 1 went 
underground and ooutinued my jeuriiey for quite » 
few minutes when the famous skyline of the great 
metropolis again came into my view just to recode 
away within the next few minubjs. The Yankee 
Ijlnzed its way tlirough tield.s of whit(’ sliining snow 
under a bright and mild winter sun. My destination 
was lios(>i>n, the very center of New England, 

New England is the collective name given to the 
six eusiern states of th(3 United States of America, e.g. 
Maine, New^ Hampshire, \'ermout, Massacliusettft, 
Rhode Ishmd and Connecticut comprising an area of 
66,000 square miles with about seven million peo.ple. 
It is (luicc a small place c^impured to the whole oi 
the United States which is double the size of India 
and Pakistan taken together. Yet it is the most 
famous spot in the whole of the country. It is the 
center of American culture. Here was planted a 
nation which grew to its present towering size within 
a period of two hundred years. It cun well be said 
it is the very heart of the U, S. If anyone should 
ask ‘‘where is New England*' the answer might well 
be “in the bodies and minds iif men everywhere , in 
the nation.*' 

It might look a long distance off from New York 
to New England. No, it is not. New England just 
Imrdcrs New York State. Y'et I covered this distance 
hy various means of travel by car, by railroad, on 
bicycles, by plane and on foot. Except for the pleasure 
of hiking I could as well avoid the last means of 
conveyance in tliis and of autoniiobiles. Anyway I did 
it. The straight line distance I covered was hardly 
a couple of „ hundred miles. 

. The nhoment .1 saw tlie skyline of Boston there 
cami^ Siting to my mind things like the famous 
Boston Ten, Party/ the Appleys and the Bostonian 
with their Bostonian state of mind. Even 


three hundred year.K back in this .area there were 
nothing but a few scjlllcments, if I may sny so, of 
the real aboriginal Aiin'iicau.-s who are named altei 
the people of my own country. Hen* is a pe*oplc 
stirring with life, full of vigor, enthusiasm and always 
m a huny to do .something. That is th(?ir national 
characteristic. Boston is the center of tlic flowering of 
New England. It was here in this an'a the Pilgrim 
Fathers — one hundred and two of them who broke 
away from the Church of England ami came to 
America in search of religious freedom — first wsttled 
and helped raising the presjmt American civilization. 
Here in Boston is the oldest American university, 
Harvard, the very first and the most reputed in the 
country. Even today Harvard towers tin* rest of the 
educational institutions of the country. Boston with 
its suburb of Cambridge, SM.'iiaratcd from the main 
(dly by the winding (yliarles riviii* has the fainou** 
M. I. T.— the Massachusetts Institui(j of Technology, 
the very last word in American technical institutions. 
It is the pilgi’imuge of iechuicaliy minded people all 
o\x»r the world. Bostonians are very proud of their 
public libraty which is one of the finest in the whole 
of America. Bojston has a line museum too with a 
notable coJiecliou of art. The Lidian collection in Uie 
Boston museum is said to be the best. The credit for thia 
superb collection goes to the Late Indie sfcholar Dr. 
Ananda Coomaraswumy, It wa.s in this museum for 
a while that 1 felt quite at home amidst the really 
representative Naga and other Assamese collections. 
Another piece of collection for which the Bostonians 
are really very proud is the Blasuhka gh^ss models io 
the liotanical Musemm of the Harvard university. 
The models, called tite Ware Collection.^, repre,*>eut 
the artistic and scientifiii effort of two men, Ijeojiold 
and Rudolph Blaschka, father and son. They are «o 
natural tliat even after somebody tidls you that they 
are really glass models and not livi; specimens you 
are still left with all the doubt in youi mind as to 
the authenticity of the statement. It appears a.s though 
the whole section of the Harvard Museum has been 
planted with live fniits and flowers. The city itself is 
typically American. Being a comparatively old city it 
ia a little, bit dirtier. People are predominantly of Irish 
origin. But what!s of that. The “Yankee land" is no 
more ‘Tankeeland.” Bedidee the Iriidi, you will see the 
French, Canadians, Germans^ Italians and * possibly a 
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goore of other nationalitiefl all being fused in that 
great 'Wlting pot" of New England. All these imxni- 
grants have made themselves good citizens of the 
countiy. Their children go to American public ecshools 
and speak the American language. This is the charac- 
teristic of the country as a whole. After all who are 
these Americans? Is not tins country an ofiLshoot of 
Europe? But the clime and soil of tlic country is sush 
that it turns out good and loyal citizens. Bostonians, 
whatever their parental linkage might be, arc very 
proud of their ancestry. Possibly, given a chance, 
every one of them would take the task of tracing 
their ancestry back to the Mayflower pilgrims. 
Bostonians in general are quite witty. It was in one 
of Boston's big hotels that over a drink of beer I had 
to take help of my poor algebra in answering an 
witty waiter over the bar as to the age of Marry 
when she was just double the age of Ann. Of course, 
the present age of Marry was supplied to me as a 
piece of helpful data. About Boston I shall ever 
rcunemibcr the drive I had to take in an airUno 
limousine through the dark and dirty half tunnelway 
and half slumway to the air port. It reminded me of 
a similar drive I had to take once through Chandui- 
chowk and the rest of my way to the Willingdon aii 
port in Delhi. 

I spent quite a while in Ounnccticut. Thns(' days 
I was studying at Yale. Yale is also a very old and 
reputed university, possibly only next to Harvard. 
The university is in the city of New Haven, facing 
the Long Island Bound, an inlet of the Atlantic. 
Beyond the sound, the island can be seen at a distance 
almost at the horizon. It is a hilly town and has ^ 
number of lovely epots worthwhile going on a Sunday 
hike. From some of the hill-tops, the city looks very 
beautiful. The university gymnasium and the Hark- 
nees Hall along with the engineering building tower 
all the rest of the city structures. Yale has a very 
good reputation throughout the country. As quoted 
by Gunther “they teach better in Yale, but Harvard 
is more cosmopolitan and it spreads a richer feast." 
The President of Yale, Charles Seymour, is a dis- 
tinguished historian. In the faculty of hath univer- 
sities are distinguished and seasoned prolettors. The 
Yale University Press is one of the most ^discerning 
in the country. Yale has got one of the finest and 
biggest university libraries along with a nice museum 
of natural history, the Peabody Museum. In size, 
according to the number of stAdents, Harvard is big- 
ger than Yale but Yale boasts of having more teachers 
in coimparison to Harvard. In Yale you camiot escape 
the individual attention of the teachers who are veiy 
kindly and helpful. This is not possible in mighty 
institutioDs like Columbia University. Of course, 
these great universities do not belong to New England 
alone. Th^ are national universitieSr Their influence 
is nationwide. It is through the influence of these 
great institutions that New Engand is intelleotually 
the most influencing area. Beeidea these, there sro 


several other famous institutions. The Welledey 
College for girls is only a few miles from Boston. 
Besides iM. I. T., Harvard, Yale and others New 
England can well be proud of her industrial research 
laboratories. The one I visited is that of the American 
Cyanamid Company at Stamford, Oonnecticut, only 
an hour's ride from New York. Here is an industrial 
laboratory of the present-day — a cainbination of a 
large group of research and development laboratories 
of various types which controls the operation ot 
various projects under the America Cyanamid Com- 
pany all enrer the country. Besides these, there are 
factories and manufacturing concerns of various sizes 
and types in New England, generally surrounding 
Hartford, Connecticut, midway between Boston and 
New York City. Hartford, the state capital ^ 
Connecticut, is one of the leading manufacturing, 
railway, insurance and distributing centers of the 
Atlantic coast. Hartford is noted for its fine residen- 
tial districts, extensive parks and notable buildings 
including the two and a half million dollar state 
capitol. Other industrial concerns to begin with the 
Singer Bewing Machine Company goes all the way to 
the giant E. I. du Pont whose Nylon is a magic word 
in fabric production. 

The ever-vexing problem of color bar which ia 
a big blot in tlm bright face of America is not so 
prominent in New England. Of course, the Negro 
lives as a secluded community everywhere. But in 
these New England states I did not see any parti- 
cularly marked theatres or toilet for colored people. 
Neither buses nor other conve^yances have any reserved 
hind seats for the Negroes. But the fact there. The 
colored people are a colored people. The privileged 
classes enjoy food catered by the colored people and 
music and other entertainments by them are alright 
but simply they arc kept at a distance which guaran- 
tees freedom from pollution by touch. I remember 
on one occasion I was asked by a friend of mine to 
go to one of their churclics in Springfield in Massa- 
chusetts. It was a Negro church although there were 
a few white men. 1 liked the way I was welcome there, 
possibly they are a very kindly and hospitable people. 
Generally, the standard of living of these people in 
the New England area is much better than that of 
their kinmen down in the south or in the densest 
concentration of the Negroes in Harlem in the city of 
New York. Harlem gives you the impression of o 
'Bhangi' colony, compared to the other surrounding 
places like the MomingBide Heights on one side 
enoompaasmg the Columbia University and the 
fashionable Fifth Avenue area on the other. In Spriog- 
field you could not say that you are entering the 
localities of a less fortunate people. As they say, 
whoever coiM move started moving north to 
escape the discriminating tyrannr by their fellow 
citizens. This is to the credit of the New 
people. I think eveiy one of the enlii^tened New 
Enl^and people felt relieved if not rejoiced over 
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death of the late defexider of colour bar» Senator 
Bilbo. 

The last of the New England cities 1 ‘vidted was 
Providence, It is the capital and largest city of Rhode 
Island, situated on the head of the Providence river, 
44 miles southwest of Boston. Providence is noted for 
its jewellery and silverware. It was when I came to 


SRl-RANGAM 

By SWAMI RITAJANANDA 

TitAVKLLiNc; idons tlio Madras-Dhanushkoti line in shana started for his distant capital in Lanka. While 
South India, ^\o roach tlie important station of Trichi- he was passing through South India he came to Sri 
nopnly. Tlie rock tompic visible from a great distance Rangam. There, seeing a beautiful tank called Chandra 
stands with a majestic grace, inviting the tourists Pushkarini — ^now shown in the temple enclosure — ^he 
ftjr an ea8>^ clitnib to- its top from where the lovely desired to have a bath. He jdaced the treasure in his 
view of the surrounding country may be enjoyed- hand on the ground and finished his ablutions. When 
With no high hills in the neighbourhood, we can see he tried to lift it after his bath, he found to his great 
the vast plains slowly merging into the -blue hills surprisio it was immovable. Sorely grieved at this 
near the horizon. The stretch of the green rice-fields sudden mishap, he began to cry bitterly for his careless- 
aiid plantain-groves arc broken only by the rugged ness. The Lord, taking pity on him, appeared and said 
.sides the few bouldc?rs scatto^'ed here and there, that He desired to stay there HimcJolf in that enchanting 
On one side we sec tlie silvery waters of the river atmosphere, where there were many devotees. But 
Ka\eri fl'owing close by with a picturesque island in Vibhishana was not consoled and 60 in order to please 
iU bosom and there the cluster of gopurams or him. He agreed tK) face the direction of the South, the 
towers shool.ing up to the skies amidst the tall palm direction in wliich lay the kingdom of Lanka and as- 
trees arrest our attention. We soon learn that it is sured him His grace, even if he worshijiped Him at Sri- 
thc famous Sri Rangani, which has rightly earned the Rangam only once a year. In the innermost shrine we 
name of Bhu^vaikutitham — the abode of Vishnu on can see an image of Vibhishana and one night every 
earth— -for its grand natural setting combined with year all articles for worsliip are kept inside and 
architectural magnificence. Rarely do we come across the doors are closed. It is believed that Vibhi^ana, 
a pilgrim iu the South, who has not heard about one of the Chiranjeevis (immortals) actually performs 
this holy place and its presiding deity Sri Ranganatha. the worship on that particular night. Another tradi- 
Boing associated with the lives of many Vaishnava tion about the establishment of the Lord here, with & 
saints from ancient times it has become a place of touch of humour, i.s that Vibhishana gave the precious 
pilgrimage for all devotees of Vishnu. Of the three to a boy to hold it till he finished his bath. But 
important shrines dedicated to Vishnu in South India the mischievous fellow placed it on the ground from 
this place has been mentioned as the ‘Kovir or where it could not be lifted. Annoyed at the naughty 
temple. (The other two shrines are at Conjeevaram trick, Vibhishana began to chase the boy. The chase 
and Thirupathi). This has been the apostolic scat of went on for a long time and at last the boy got up 
Vaishnavism, even earlier than the period of the on the Trichinopoly rock and disappeared behind the 
famous Ramanujacharya. Ganesha image. This provoked Vibhishana all the 

The exact date of the foundation of the temple “^ore but he could do* nothing else than to express 
cannot be ascertained easily, since tradition takes it Ganesh image; and even to this 

as far back as to the times of the Ramayana. It is said we can see his finger-prints on the head of the 
that Sri Rama, after his coronation, distributed stone image. 

presents to all his friends and followers. The devoted temple is undoubtedly of a very ancient 

Vibhishana, king of Lanka, also had his share. The period judging by its simple structure. The first 
gift he got was the precious family-deity of the temple might have been of wood before the use of 
IkshwaltuB, worshipped by them from time im- buildings. The ancient records say that 

memorial. This is mentioned as the Kuladkam in I^barma Varma of the Chola dynasty constructed the 
the Valmdki Ramayana^ and is identified as the deity prakara or enclosure. Historically it is difficult 
Ranganatha. With this sacred gift in his hand Vibhi- to ascertain who he was and what was his period. 

The second is ascribed to Mahendra Varman of the 
seventh century AD. and the third one to Thini- 
mangai Alwar^ whO| tliough bom of a low csst^ bag 


Providence that I suddenly discovered that my classes 
were to start fnoxn the next morning. I had to hurry 
up and took the next available plane back to New 
York — ^to the midst of the ever-humming Columbia 
Campus. I came back to my alma mater, 

Columbii Unlvenit^, N. Y. C. 
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been raised to the status of a saint for his devotion. 
Various Hoysala, Pandya and Vijayanagara kings were 
responsible for the other prakaroB, gopurams, and 
fnandapams or halls. Particular mention must be 
made of Jitavarma Sundara Pandya, who spent very 
lavishly for the improvement of the temple. He 



four sides with gates in the middle leading to the 
temple. In between the outer enclosures we find a 
busy town, where people cany on their normal walks 
of life and a brisk trade goes on with various curios 
of the country. There are seven prakaras to the 
temple and the number of Gopurams are twenty. 

They are all of various shapes and the 
“ ■ beautiful workmanship on tlieso and 

. the mandapams have won the admira- 

tion of many eastern and western 
architects alike. It is difficult to come 
across a second temple with such a 
masterpiece of architecture. It is really 
a great marvel, how the ancient 
builders could i)Ian such huge columns 
of masonry without any of tlio modem « 
conveniences and materials and at the 
same time take Mifficient ])recnuti(>ns 
against llie ravages of nature. Those 
momimeuta arc representative of tlie 
high level of our ancient c.ulturc and 
we begin to woucha- :it the perfection 
of their arts and sciences. Th(’ first 
Gopuram tfuj vi^ilur sees on ('Utering 
is an iinfinisla'd one and is genenlly 
known a.M the liayar Gojnjrum. Acluita- 

Rayar Gopuram or the first entrance to Sri-Rangam ^'iiMy^nagaram dynasty Is said 

tu nave begun the work during liis stay 

celebrated his victories over his 
enemies by ofTering his weight in 
gold and this waa, done in the siiecial 
halls, which have later earned the 
names of ‘Tulabara mandapams.’ 

Many parts of the inner shrine, walls 
and flag-sUilT were covered with 
eheets of gold. A large variety ot 
jewels, gems and diamonds were 
presented to the d(*ity. But shortly 
after this, there was Malik Kafur’s 
invasion over the South and the 
temple shared the same fate with 
other shrines. Many of its structures 
were damaged and precious things 
were looted and had it not been for 
the timely removal of the imi)ortant 
treasures and the chief deity -'Alagai 
■ Munavalan’ the loss would have 
been very heavy. The Vijayanagara 
kings who began to rule the country 
later on renovated those structures Seshagiri Rayar Mandapam with carved pillars 

as far as poscdble and did many substanlaal improve- at Sri Ibingam but he could not complete the woric, and 
ments. It beiug a very ancient temple, the pious kings it is left in that condition. His aim must have been to 
could not do much to the main temple and conse- build the mo^t magnificent Gopuram in the whole of 
quenlly many enclos»ires began to grow with huge South India, It has a base of 13a ft. by 100 ft. and 

towers at the f-c'ur enhances. Gradually the area of comparing the existing structure with the other ones, 

the temple began to increase and- now we find it we have to conclude that the Gopuram would have 
occupying nearly 166 acres. reached a gigantic height of 300 ft! Although only the 

This extensive ground is divided into sections by first floor has been completed it is still one of the 

)iuge vaUs which go round the main temple on its most imposing masses in South India, The othec 
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Gapuratns nre of different sizes and of different designs. 
Of these the Vellai Gopuram is the tallest one reach- 
ing a height of 164 ft. and stands as a fine specimen 
of workmanship. The rules of the Silpa Sasl.ras have 
been closely followed and this huge pyramid main- 
tains a uniform proT)ortion in its sections up to the 


chief deity Sri Ranganatha is kept. Here what a con- 
trast we find ! There arc no highly decorated walls or 
pillars to greet our eyes, but a very small shrine as 
we see in any village. Its roof or vimana is also a 
small one very in>ignificant in stature compared to the 
tall Gopurams around. Although it was the custom later 
on to have the biggest tower over the 



main shrine, as we see in the Tanjore 
temple, this ancient shrine has ita 
Vimana as it was thousands of years 
ago. But it has a special shape with 
a projection on one side and the 
whole is covered with elaborately 
carv»‘d gilded metal as can be seen 
in the picture. In the projection wo 
find an image of a deity who is known 
by the name of Taravasudevu.' 
Tracing the origin of the temple, it is 
said that Sri Narayana came down to 
the earth on a Vimana iti the shape 
of Pranavnkshara in order to teach 
Bnihina the mysteries of that sacred 
.syllable. Later on His image and the 
Viiimna became the property of the 
Tkshvakus and was afterwards handed 
over by Rama to Vibhishana. 


The Cloldcm Vimana of the main temple 


All the gigantic structures outside 
and the tastefully decorated halls 


top. Tim clixboralc decoration on it fills us with 


a.'imiratinn juul ne Iry to understand why there 
should he so nmeh of minute workmnii.shii) and .sueh 
wealth of decora tivo borders and what is the need of 
fine tracery work in stucco in a huge structure like 
this. Perhaps the architects could never dedight in 
plain surfaces oven in tall buildings and the pyramid*? 
of Egypt might have never appealed to their tastes. 
Even on the modest estimate 'Of the engineers th<* 
whole Gopuram will weigh about 25,000 ton.s and 
really it is a great marvel, how its foundation was laid 
in this i-^land with the river-bed close by and 
rocks in the vicinity. The temple proper is only in 
the fourth enclosure beyond which there are no 
dwelling houses but only a number of shrines dedi- 
cated to various gods, like Sri Rama, Parthasarathi, 
Vasudeva and also the Alwar saints and Acharyas. 
Sri Ramanujacharya, who has been responrible for the 
spread of Vaiahnavism is installed in a temple and 
people say that his image is made up of the gania 
clothes used by him. Here and there we come across a 
mandapam or hall which is the place whore the Utaava 
Vigraha of the Lord is kept and numerous devotees 
gather. One of these is the famous Seshagiri Rayur 
Mandapam where the pillars are covered with sculptured 
horsemen and lions. All the stone pillars have elabor.'ite 
carvings and if it was not for this there would have 
been only unshapely huge pillar? supporting the heavy 
roof. 

Admiring these beautiful pieces of architecture, we 
slowly march into the sanctum sanctorum, where the 



Thai car. Car festival at Sri-Rangam 
have prepared us to be introspective and we 
soon realise the fact that we are not walking 
through a museum of sculptured monuments, but a holy 
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temple. The mind slowly leaves the externals and gave these pieces a place along with the Vedaa and 
becomes contemplative, seeking that Beauty from the recital of these songs in the temple forms part of 
which all Art springs. The ‘holy of holies* is a very the regular worship in all Vishnu temples of the Tamil 
small room, where a dim light burns to illumine the country. 

dark interior. Perfect calmness prevails all around and A stay at Sri-Rangnm will make us feel that there 
the devotee is left to himself. The glimpse of is a round of festivals gping on throughout the year, 
the reclining Riinganatha, which he gets by the AX-adas-is arc the special days and the Vai/ewntha^/cadewt 
burning of camphor by the priest, gives the final lift to Uiat comes in the second half of December attracts a 
the realm, of the divine. The association of the temple huge crowd from distant places. On this day a special 
with the Alwar saints, who intensely felt the living gate of the temple is. opened. People who follow 
presence of the Lord, rushes along through his mind, the image of Sri Riiuganatha through the gate believe 
This is the place, where the untouchable Thirupana, that they will go to Vaikuntha. The narrow gate and 
won the grace of the Lord and was carried into the the huge rush of people trying to pass through that 
shrine by the Brahmin priest and it is here where the gate makes us realise how deep-rooted is their desire 
beautiful Goda, who chose the heavenly bride-groom for salvation. On special occjiaions the Utsava Moorti 
got herself merged in the image. *l'he repentant of the Lord is taken out bedecked with all its jew’els, 
Vipranarayana was also redeemed by the saving grace with all the poinj) and pageantry of ancient kings, 
of the Lord at this place. Numerous accounts are tbero These festivals lu'lp the devotees who arc unable to 
about" the devolee.s, who experienced the Lord’s presence visit him in the shrine; and it rejjr(iH('nts the eagerness 
in this holy shrine. Their out-pourings of devotion have of the Lord to save Ilis devotees. 'Die town spread 
found expression in their grand compositions and they round the temple typically repicrii'iits that the life 
occupy a very higli position in Tamil devotional of the community has its centre in religion, w'hich 
literature. No wonder that the Vaishnava Acharyas has been the ideal of the Hindus for ag(;s. 

: 0 : 

LONDON OlAFTSMEN 

The Plaster-worker 

By JEANNE HEAL 


In little odd workshops scattered throughout London 
is an army of skilled men, men whose hands and eyes 
have been trained through many years; until now their 
skill is unequalled. These are the craftsmen of London, 
the men with delicate sensitiveness of touch and sight, 
cherished and fostered by training and tradition. 

A visitor to London’s artists’ quarter may come 
across a little cobbled courtyard, between houses that 
sheltered ostlers of great families long ago, with a 
steep iron staircase, in the far corner. At the top of 
this staircase is the studio of the man who is probably 
the best plaster-worker in England. 

Many famous figures have climbed these stairs 
before. The Duke of Connaught laboured up them 
when a very old man, protesting that he was more used 
to “companion ways”; and more recently Lord Halifax 
has made many visits. 

In the time -of King Stephen, in the early twelfth 
century, these studios were a Manor House. Then Inw 
courts were built next door, and the judge and sherifis 
used a secret passage under the building. Later, the 
house was turned into stables and coach houses. It is 
still possible to see where the loose boxes and hay lofts 
were, and where the coachman and groom lived before 
the artist converted it to its present use. The old sky- 
lights give an excellent light for working, and the long 
rows of casement windows admit plenty of the neces- 
sary north light into the rooms. 

Though it is for his plaster-work that this artist is 
most famed, he also models in clay, sculps in stone, 
and carves in wood. 


The walls, and oven parts of the ceiling are hung 
with sketch models and works in preparation. In the 



Mr. Burton, a master in tlm art of handling 
plaster^ clay, stone and wood 
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main studio, a man is chipping a final finish on a stone 
statue for Ripon Cathedral, and he explains that a d^y 
miodc'l was first sent to the Cathedral to see how it 
would look in the niche. Certain alterations were made, 
and then an exact copy was fashioned in stone with the 
aid of an instrument rather like a great pair of com- 
passes, which marks not only exact surface reproduc- 
tions, but depths as well. Finally, thi.s figure will be 
painted and gilded. 



Mr. Burton comparing a stone heraldic 
emblem with the original sketch 

The sculptor picks up samples of stone, explaining 
that English stone is among the most varied and 
famous in the world. Here is a specimen of Rutland — it 
is very hard ; and Portland stone, which weathers bo 
well, and, being very acid-resistant, is ideal for city 
work. Somerset “doulting’' stone is ochre, and goes 
silveiy grey on (aide ; and hero is Hopton W'Ood, from 
Derbyshire, in whose quarries a great variety of 
different coloured stone is to be found. 

But plaster is the artist’s favourite mediumi. There 
is a panel now hanging on the wall depicting a beauti- 
ful fully-rigged ship sailing along on conventional waves 
with silly little fishes flipping up for air around it. On 
another wall there is a plaque of a wild boar, accurate 
in every detail, which somehow manages to convey a 
remindet that, for an inexplicable reason, all members 
of the pig family look faintly ridiculous. 

^ THie artist -probes back into his experience , and 
reminiscences about his work. There were the sketch 
models sent oat to serve as guides for the builders of 
State Buildings in Delhi— and a fine job they made of 


it. There was an old window at Winchelsea, blocked up 
to form a strong point at the rebellious time of the 
Roformtfition, which the .sculptor restored ; the memo- 
rial to Octavia Hill, Britain's first woman housing 
expert ; and a tombstone high np in the Welsh moun- 
tains. 

Lovely Wells Cathedral contains work by this 
sculptor, and he has dc.signed a wooden stool for 
Quebec Cathedral, as well a.s wood(m candlesticks, 



Mr. Burton finishing off the muflol of an eagle 

gilded and burnishc'd solid, for the royal parish church 
of St. Martins-in-the-Fields, London. 

There are so many lovi-ly things to examine, and 
admire : an organ case d ('signed in squares, with a 
figure connected with the church crAr\ ed in each panel ; 
a chandelier in bronze and carved wood ; a photograph 
of a plaster ceiling modelled on the spot ; and de.signs 
for plaster-w'ork in the dining room of a country house 
famed for it.s shooting, in which the four seasons are 
depicted by nppro])riato animals. 

As t)ie visitor picks his way across the light, dusty 
room, the artist brings him back to the world of today 
with two observations. The first is almost a miracle, 
for he points out where the south wall of his studio 
was scorched red-hot by a fii;e which somehow was 
prevented from burning his highly inflammable work- 
shops. The other is a very old w^ooden chest of drawers 
'Which he found lying in the street one day outside 
some bombed buildings. No one claimed it, and it was 
about to be burnt on a huge bonfire, when he recog- 
nised under a layer of filth a really fine old piece, and 
undertook to restore and preserve it “for the duration/* 



THE INCAS OF PERU 


By CHAMAN LAL 


In tins article it is my intonlion to give a brief sketch 
of the groat Inca civilisation of South America by 
moans of a series of quotations from the best autlio- 
riiios, ('specially Garcilaso do la Voga (who recorded 
firsl-haiid the story of the Incas in the sixteenth 
coutiiry), Hyatt Vorrill, author of Old CivilisalintiH of 
{he Ncio World, Mrs. Nultal, the most energetic 
Aiin'i’ican womni-schohir and sonn^ Peruvian witnesses 
of Inca ghjrios. 



'Pho Kr('nt temple in Mexico 

(Photo fr in a rccunatiuutinn of a lUoUrl by Maudsley) 

Mh:SRKNGER OF CULTURE 

“The best authorities agi’ce that the inhabitants 
of the count ly, now known as Peru, lived in barbar- 
ism until civilisation w’us introduced amongst them 
by the Initas. One tradition designates an island in the 
Titicj'ca lake', another Tiahuanco, as the place where, 

'after the deluge,’ a man or deity appeared, divided 
the land ini four parts and distributed these to four 
brothers. 

“Four being the sacred number of the Hindus 
was strictly adhered to by the Hindu omdgrants to 
foreign countries, and we find the ‘order of four’ in 
Greece, Egypt, Syria, Indonesia and America. The 
centre of the Inca cai)ital, Cuzco (Kush-ko) consisted 
of a great square whence four roads radiated to the 
cMrdinnl points. In thc.cenfre of this stood a gold 
vase from which a fountain flowed. The Spaniards 
also found in Cuzco a large, beautifully-polished 
stone-crosy (Swastika) which evidently symbolized, as* was like, 
in Mc'xico, the four quarters and must have been . Unique Caste System ‘ 

appropriately placrd in the square. Garcilaso do la The autocratic, though questionable way, in which 

Voga stales that the capital formed an actual image 

of the whole empire, ‘for it was divided into four ♦ Mu« b« tho languago of thfllr mothor.eoaAtiy--SftiidttlL 


quarters* and an extremely ancient law rendered it 
■obligatory that representatives of each province and 
of eacrli class of population should reside there in 
homes, tho location of which precisely corrtjsponded 
to the g()ographical position of their respective pro- 
vinces. h’uch linc'age was thus rei)rcsentcd and occu- 
pied separate dwellings, assigned to. them by the 
governors of the quarters. All persons were obliged 
to iidliero to the customs of their forefathers and also 
wear the costumes of their 
ayllus or trib(xs (Cicza de 
Leon, Cronica, Chap. XCIII). 
For the Incas h:id decreed 
that the dresses worn by the 
members of cadi tribe should 
bo different, so tlijit lh(j peoiile 
might be disslinguishcd from 
each other as, down to that 
time, there had been no means 
of ‘knowing to what locality 
or tribe an Indian btdonged.* 
In order to avoid confusion, 
the modes of wc.aring the liair 
were rigidly jirescribcd, and 
tho bands worn on the head 
by tho vassals had to be black 
or of a single color only. Tho 
liigher in rank a pcTsou the 
more his costume resembled 
that of the Inca, without, 
however, apiiroaching it iu 
length niui richness. ‘Thus, 
oven in an assemblage of 100,000 persons it was esusy 
to recognise iiididduals of ('aeh tribe and of each rank 
by the signs they wore on their heads.* 

“It was obligatory that each should permanently 
live in tho province he belonged to. Each province, 
each tribe and in many parts each village, had its own 
language which was different from that of its neigh- 
bours. Those who understood each other by speak- 
ing the same language considered themselves as 
related to each other and were friends and con- 
federates *’ — (Mrs. Nuttal). 

Incas* Private Language 

The Incas employed a private language of their 
own,* wdiich none but members of the royal lineage 
prc.Himed or dared to Icam. 

Garcilaso de la Vega, wlto claimed royal descent, 
stated that unfortunately no records remained to 
enable one to form an idea of what the Inca language 
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tbe novel scliettie of government Was imposed upon 
the inhabitants of Peru by the foreign chieftains is 
best proved by the following passages from the RiLea 
and Laws of the Incas (page 77) and Oarcilaso de la 
Vega (pp. 9 and 10). 

“With a view tliat each tribe should be clearly 
distinguishable and after assigning a different costume 
to each, they were ordered to choose their respective 
pacanacaa, a word meaning, literally, their birth and 
■origin. They were told to choose for themselves 
whence they were descended and whence they came, 
and as the Indians were generally very dull and 
firtupid, some chose to assign their origin to a lake, 


time tliirteen Incas reigning over the empire, the first 
Inca and the founder of the empire having beeu 
Manco-Kapac, who with his sister-wife, Maana-Ocllo, 
appeared on the scene from Lake Titicaca and de- 
clared themselves the Children of tbe Sun. At the 
spot now known as Cuzco fKush-ko),t they estab- 
lished their capital and laid the foundations for a 
vast confederation that eventually extended for more 
than throe thousand miles north and south and from 
the pneific coast to beyond the, Andes, an area of 
more than twelve hundred thousand square miles, 
containing upward of twenty million i>copl(', — th(i largest 
area and Mki largt'sL poi)iilatii.n inul'T oiU' govern- 
ment (‘xisting in the New AVorld 



prior to the Spanish conquest. 

“Whatever may be the truth 
H'garding Incan histoiy, wlielh'.T 
the (impire had been m (‘Xis- 
teuce for six hundnal or six 
thousand years prior to the 
Kuiop('au invasion, there can be 
no question regarding the 
heights it had reacheu. Fortu- 
nately for us, the Incan Kinpirc 
was still flourishing at tlic time, 
and innumerable accounts of 
the people, their customs, life, 
government, religion and other 
matters were written by Spanish 
pric'sts and otlu'rs who roeordi'd 
their personal observations, and 
whose invaluable works are still 


Thousand-columned temple in Yucatan. It corr»\sponds with 
the famous Hahashra-staiubha temple of Madura 


in existence."— Hay ait Verrill, 
Old Cliuli^ations of tha New 
World. 


others to a spring, others to a rock, others to a hill 
or ravine. But cvt'ry lineage chose some object for its 
pacansca. Some tribes (subsequently) adored eagles 
because tlicy boasted to have descended from them 
....others adored fountains, rivers, the earth, which 

they -call Mother, or air, fire snow-mountains, 

maize, tlie sea named mother-sea." 

According to Garcilaso de la Vega: 

*“The Peruvian tribes subsequently invent e« an 
infinity of fables concerning the origin of tlieir 
different ancestors. .. .An Indian does not conader 
himself honorable unless he can trace his descent fio-m 
a river, fountain, lake or the sea, or from some wild 
beast like the bear, puma, ocelot, eagle, etc." 

A 3,000-Milb Empiuk 

“When the Spaniards arrived o-n the west coast 
of South America, they found the country from 
Ecuador to Chile inhabited by vast numbers of highly 
cultured and civilized people under a king or emperor 
known as the Inca. At that time the ruling Inca, 
Atahualpa, had recently been victorious in a civil war 
and had taken his brother, Huascar, prisoner. Accord- 
the Incan tradition^ there had been up to that 


1 Nt AS — Fatj I i:us or ( \) m m v s ism 
“'Fo .stiidculs of sociology they arc; of the utmost 
ini crest, fur iiovvlicn’ i-lsc in all Lho known history of 
the entire wiirld, has Uicro b('cn such a complete and 
,succc.N.sful c-oiumunisli(; society. Individuality and free- 
dom of (lu ijghi, life and action were all subservient 
to the corniiniunily. -From ^ birth tu death, th(' lives, 
aclioiis, tasks, social status, homes, marriages of the 
pcoide, am] cveu the destinies of tlio offspring, were 
planned, irgulaled, ordered and carried out according 
to inexorable laws. Every indiviilual, other than those 
oi royal blood or the priesthood, was a mere cog in 
the might y wheel of the empire, and every individual 
w;i3 a niimbert'd, lagged uni^ of the whole. At* birth 
a man's or a W'onian’s place in the scheme of things 
was ordained. At five years of ago every child, male 
•or tettle, was taken over by the government and 
reared and trained for the occupation, the position 
or the task to which his or her entire future life was 
to be devoted. A man was forced to marry when he 
reached the age of twenty-four and eighteen yearn was 

t It may have been named after KuA, ton of Emperor Rama, Uko 
many other placet la dUfereai parti of the wefld.'-C. L. 
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the age limit for splneten. Once zoairied, neither 
hueband nor wife had any eay ae to the future of 
their children.”— Hyatt Venill, OW CivUiBattons o] ihfi 
New World. 

Nbw WoBin's Richest Temple 

The Incas had the richest temple of the New 
World at Kushko (Cuzco). The temple was converted 
into a church. 

“Architecturally this Temple of the Sun is one of 
the most remarkable buildings in the entire world. It 
is built of immense blocks of amazingly fitted stone, 
no two of which are exactly alike in size or shape, 
but which are so accurately designed and cut that the 
circular interior with its radii is mathematically and 
geometrically perfc3c;L. No engineer of our times, 
equipped with the most dedicate of instruments and 
tho most modtjrn appliances and mathematical tables 
could excel the work of tho long-vanished designers 
and artisans who constructed this remarkable temple. 

“In the days when the Incas held sway, the 
temple presonted a sight which would have made 
Aladdin’s cave look tawdry by comparison. The walls, 
outside and inside?, were completely covered with 
plates of burnished gold. Tlu; gardens- were filled with 
trees, shrubs and plants of silver and gold. Among 
the loaves and branches of precious metals were birds, 
animals and insects of gold and silver, and even the 
fountains, tho tools and the implements of the 
gardener’s trade were of the same metals. But drizzling 
and marvellous as was this amazing garden, the 
interior of the temple was a thousand times more 
wonderful. Upon one wall, above wliere the Christian 
altar now stands, was au immense sun of massive 
gold studded with jewels which flashed and scintillated 
in the sunlight until tho eyes of the marvelling Dons 
W'ere blinded by their brilliance. Oj>posite this glori- 
ous sun was a huge representation of the moon 
wrought of polished silver, while about these two 
chief luminaries were the stars of silver and gold, 
with an arclung rainbow of K^ld tinted in some 
remarkable manner to imitate the natural prismatic 
colors. 

“Beneath the wondrous image of the sun were 
seated tho mumimios of the Incan emperors wrapped 
in their rob<»fi and mantles of tapestry and feathers, 
their false heads adorned with golden crowns, golden 
masks representing their features, gold and jewelled 
ornaments upon their breasts, and with ornate staffs 
and symbols of office befpre them. And opposite them 
beneath the silver moon were the mummies of their 
qu( 3 ens and princesses, attired in all their most prized 
robes and richest jewels together with twelve life-sized 
solid gold statues of the dead Incas. Golden and silver 
images of deities and mytliological beings were on 
evciy side. Priceless ceremonial and religious symbols, 
utensils, vesi^cls and ornaments filled the immense 
room. Marvellous draperies and textiles covered floor 
and walls and gorgeously attired priests offered up 
prayers and sacrifices to tbe sun-god. 


"Even the hardened Spanish campaigners (why 
not robbers and murderers), satiated with wonder, 
glutted with treasure, stood gazing with incredulous 
awe when they first entered this Temple of the Sun. 
For a space they could not believe their eyes. Before 
them were greater riches, more gold than they had 
ever imagined in their wildest dreams. But they were 
there to rob and despoil, not to admire. Ruthlessly 
the precious symbols were tom from their places; the 
regal mummies were thrown down, hacked to pieces 



The Astee Calendar (Monolith). The Sun is 
in tho centre 

and their regalia and ornaments torn off. Holy vessels 
were battered and smashed. Priceless tapestries ♦were 
wantonly ripped to bits and destroyed. Magnificent 
rugs and textiles, such as the world had never soon, 
were cut and hacked to pieces with swords and dag- 
gers, and were used as wrappings in which to bundle 
up the golden loot. Struggling, fighting among them- 
selves, each striving to gain the lion’s share 
treasure, the mail-clad soldiers trampled jewels and 
images, battered and hammered gold utensils into shape- 
less forms to be more easily carried, and stripped the 
temple and its marvellous garden of every vestige of 
precious metal and precious stones. Heedless of the 
beauty, the art, the incalculable value of their loot, 
the contents of the temple, the golden plates which 
had covered its walls, the amazingly wrought trees, 
birds and other objects in the gardens, were eogt iUto 
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the melting pot and transfortned to bullion. Of that 
vast treasure of the Temple of the Sun, all that 
remains intact today are a few bent and battered 
plates of thin gold that once formed part of th© 
covering of the outer wall, and which were dropped, 
trodden into the earth and overlooked by Pizarro's 
men. 

“Throughout the immeasurably ancient capital of 
the Inoas, and everywhere throughout the empire, it 
was the same story. Every object of intrinsic value 
was seized by the Dons. Ever.vthing that hinted of 
paganism and that could be destroyed was destroyed 
by the priesLs. Counile-is palaces, temples and otlier 
buildings were torn to pieces to provide material for 
erecting Spanish churches, the cathedral and other 
structures.’’ — Hyatt Virrill, Old Civilwatiorts oj the 
i\cv) World . 

Bklibved- in Four Yugas 

“The Incas had a perfect calendar similar in many 
respects to those of the Mayas and Astecs (who 
believed in four Hindu Yugas—epochs). The Incan 
year cfinsisted of twelve quillaa of thirty days each, 
with five days added at the end of each year. As the 
quillas were computed from the moon’s rotation, 
instead of fromi the sun’s and as the montlily moon 
rotation is completed in three- hundred and fifty-four 
days isight hours and forty-eight minutes, the Incan 
months or quillan of thirty days, plus the additional 
five days, brought their year very close to the solar 
year, and to make it exactly coincide an extra ‘day 
was added every fourth year, precisely like our system 
of leap-years.” 

Inca Astronomy 

”As far as is known, the astronomical instruments 
and devices of the Incas and pre-Incas were of the 
simplest character.' By means of a sun-dial-likt* 
arrangement, or Intihuatana, consisting of a cone sur- 
mounting a large rock on which were cut marks dated 
as the sun festivals, the sun’s course, the hours and 
all important dates were determined by the poGfition 
of the shadow cast by the cone-shaped gnomon. For 
determining the solstices, the equinoxes and many 
other dates, stone columns were used. These were 
arranged in four groups of two each and were known 
as the Panchacta unanchac. (Note the resemblance 
with panchanga — Sanskrit for calendar). They were set 
I^frpendicularly upon high hills, two being placed 
toward the east and two to the west. By marking the 
extreme variations of sunrise and sunset, the declinit- 
tion of the sun could be measured, and the Bolstices 
determined whenever the sun passed beyond the 
central pair of columns. Probably the pre-Incas and 
Incas pc^asessed various other means of obtaining 
astronomical data ; the instruipients and devices of 
whi^ we know nothing, and which may have been 
utU^rly destroyed by the Spanish priests, who regarded 
tikem as de^yices of the devil, or which may have been 
loi^ during the . centuries that have passed.”— Hyatt 

'.;'r 


TkN Age Divisiokb 

“Besides the scientific caste system (call it guild 
system), the Incas had divided the people into ten 
gruiii>{^ b> uge in order to have a complete record of 
liu‘ nation’s irmiipawer, industrial wealth and the 
number of old and disabled people to be looked 
alter. Following is the list of ten groups : 



Indian elephant symbols in Mexican temples 


1, Mosoc-aparic : baby, “newly begun,” (just born) ; 

2. Saya-huarma : child, “standing boy,” fage 2—6) ; 

3. Macta-puric : “child that can walk,” (age 6 -8) ; 

4. Itanta-requisic : “bread receiver,” (boy about 8) ; 

5. Pucllac-huarma : “playing boy,” (age 8 — 16) ; 6. 

Cuca-pallac : “Coca pickers,” (age 16—20) ; 7. Y ma- 

huayna : “as a youth,” light service, (age 20—26) : 
8. Puric; “able-bodied,” tribute and service, (age 
25 — 60); 9. Chaupi-rucen : “elderly,” light service, (age 
(60—60) ; 10. Punuc-rucca : “dotage,” no work, (60 up- 
wards). — Mrs. Nuttal gives the above valuable iu- 
formation. » , , 

Immense Monuments 

The Surya-Vanshis were great builders of temples, 
palaces, roads, rest-houses, etc., whetlier in India, 
Rome or Peru. 'Tn several places in Peru, and even in 
Bolivia, tliere are immense monuments and images 
formed of a. stone which, as far as is known^, does not 
occur within hundreds of miles of their present mtes,. 
the nearest deposits of the rock being in J^uador, fully 
fifteen hundred miles distant. One such monolith |s 
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Sayunin or La Piedta Canoada near Ollantry. This 
immense atone, known alao as El Monolito Abandonado 
(the Abandoned Monolith) meaaurea nearly seventeen 
feet, in length, ten feet in width and three feet in thick- 
ness. It is of a peculiar rock identical with the formation 
about Chimboraso in Ecuador, and which, it is claimed 
does not exist anywhere in the vicinity of Ollantay. 
According to the Indians and to Incan tradition, the 
Saycunin was quarried at Quito, and the monolith sad- 
dened at being carried so far from home, wept blood, 
which still adheres to it (it is marked with a red 



Sculpture in Mexico 

piroxene oxidisation) and at last exclaiined : ^Saycunin! 
I am weary!’ At this manifestation of its supernatural 
character, the cacique, Urcon, dropped dead, and the 
stone was left, abandoned by the terrified Indians, at 
the spot where it still mts about a mile north of 
Ollantay. 

course, this is a purdy fanciful and allegodcal 
ra>'th invented by the Indians or tMr ' andestm of 
Incan days to account for the (mmeiiee stone, with its 
blood-Hke studns lying by the roadside. As a matt^ of 
fact, there kWl Wveral cdmilar n^noliths of the'Stime 


material which also were abandoned in the vioinityi 
But there is no denying that they are of a stone 
unknown even to the Indians of the district, but iden- 
tical with formations in Ecuador. Posribly the pre- 
Incae who cut these stones knew of a nearby quarry 
which has not yet been rediscovered, or perhaps they 
exhausted the supply of that particular mineral. But 
there may be a basis of truth in the ancient legend, 
and it would not be beyond the bounds of posribillty 
that these immense monoliths actually were cut in di^^ 
tant Ecuador and dragged overland to Peru. It would 
have been a herculean task, it is true, a task that 
would have required many years to accomplish, and 
yet it would have been no more difficult, no more 
astonishing than many of the feats which we know 
these ancient Peruvians actually accomplished." 

Mabvbllous Roads 

"Among these was the construction of tlio marvel- 
lous Incan road, a splendid highway stretching from 
Quito, Ecuador, to southern Chile, a distance of over 
three thousand miles in a direct line. No race, not 
even the Romans, ever equalled this feat of pre-historic 
road-building. The highest ranges of the mighty Andes, 
the deepest, most impassable canyon, the most fearful 
precipices, the widest deserts, the snow-capped peaks 
and the foaming torrents were treated as though non- 
existent. Vast abysses were spanned by suspension 
bridges, their immense cables of fibre and hair ropes 
fastened in holes cut through solid rock. Gorges were 
filled with masonry to form immense causeways. 
Mountains and cliffs were pierced by tunnels, which 
are still in use. The loftiest ranges were surmounted 
by the most perfectly computed gradients and hair-pin 
curves, and throughout much of its length the road- 
way was paved and surfaced with asphalt,* and to 
this day some portions of it are still used as a motor 
highway. At intervals side roads branched off to east 
and west as far as the Amasonian jungle and the « 
seacoaat. Here a second ’King’s Highway’ ran north 
and south along the seashore.” 

I Mi 

Rbbt Houses EvEKrwHestB 

”At reguldj distances of about twenty miles 
were rest-houses or stations for messengers, while 
every forty miles there were Imiierial Inns.’ These 
serv^ as store-houses for food, supplies and equip* 
meat for the army or for relief of viUages in esoe of 
famine; as eating-places for the gnny when m the 
march; and as stopping-places for the luea when 
travelling. There were also a seriw of sentiy 
stations, watch-towers and forts, as well as a gystem 
oL signal fires or lights by mehns of wluch taen 
on watch boiild transmit messages from tme termsnus 
of the road to the othjsr in an ineredlibly shM time. 
At the time of the revolt of the Oaras at 
was jsent by means of these and liiisWi 

uprising was received at Cosep four Imum 
fsheliioA broke out. One. ol the duties Of tte 
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at t^Goe beax*o»8 wm to signal an eclipse of the moon. 
The Incas believed that during eclipses the moon 
was suffering the agonies of childbirth and, as soon as 
the signal of. an approaching eclipse was sent out, 
everybody beat drums and shouted prayers and sup- 
plications to aid the planet in her trouble.*’ (A Hindu 
custom, no doubt), !< 


was to kidnap the Emperor and massacre his people. 
The seizure of hia person might be vindicated by 
those who considered the end as justifying the means, 
on the gro\ind that it was indispensable to secure the 
triumphs of the Cross. But no such apology can be 
urged for the massacre of the unarmed and helpless 
population— as wanton as it was wicked. 


Tbansfobt Saavicfi Was Unique 

’Throughout the entire length of the road, there 
were mile-ppste showing the distance to the next 
rest-house, and transportation over the road was ns 
rapid as over the railways to-day. Fresh fish caught 
on the coast reached Cusco within thirty hours — six 
hours sooner than by way of the Mollendo-Cuaeo 
Railway (Southern Railroad of Peru). From Lake 
Urubainba, fish caught in the morning reached the 
Incan ca|>ital the same afternoon, and the fruits and 
vegetables of the coastal districts reached Cusco 
within fifteen houm.'* 

WONDEBFUL TEXTILES 

“Their textiles were wonderful, although the true 
Incan textiles never equalled or approached those of 
the ])re-Incas. Many of these arc more finely woven 
than would be possible on any machine loom to-day, 
and examples are known in which there are three 
hundred threads to the in^h. The types and weaves 
of these textiles are practically numberless. They vary 
all the way from the heaviest, coarsest blankets, rugs 
and p(fnchm to the finest, most delicate fabrics bs 
thin and soft as silk. Many were of the tapestry 
class, others were tied or knotted, and others were 
direct wrap-and-woof weaving. The dyes used have 
never been equalled, and to-day after having been 
buried for centuries in the desert sand and in stone 
tombs, the colors on these remarkable-fabric:i are as 
sure, dear and bright as on the day they were first 
wovefi;”-'Hyatt Verrill. 



Inga Emfibb Vanished? 

llie story of the tragic end of this glorious culture 
is told by Prescott on the authority of the Spanish 
htstorians of the Iffth century. He describes the 
treachery of the Spanish embassy (invaders) to the 
ilhca ruler in the following moving words: 

’The ^treatm^t of Atahuallpa (Inca Emperor) 
from fisntt to hwt forma undoubtedly one of the 
dadmst dHp^tem in Spanish colonial history^ There 
hgvo Ibeen aMMwacies perpetrated on a more 
eo^ded seate evecutidns accompanied with a 
of cruelty. But the blood-stained 
ainmli of such exatnple of oold- 

syitomiM pmacution^ not of the enemy, 
whole deportment had been that 
^ Ttjm tho hour that 

^'Oatered "ibe kingdom. 

ttum by 


Tuii)ans and ear-rings of Mexican gods in a 
palace at Palenque . (South Indian imprints 
in Mexico) 

“The long confinement of the Inca had been used 
by the conquerors to wring from him treasures with 
the hard grip of avarice. During the whole of this 
dismal period, be had conducted himself with singular 
generosity and good faith. He had opened a free 
passage to the Spaniards through every part of his 
Empire; and had furnished, every facility for the 
execution of their plans. When these were accom- 
plished, notwithstanding their promise to release him, 
he was arraigned before a mock iribi^l, imd under 
pretences equally false and frivolous WM con<leiiined 
to an excruciating deaU^/*-->‘]EheeQQtt. 

That lack of diplomacy and thvfph faith in 
truth led to tbe utter ru^ m Enspira of 

tbs li^yWll xoadcir after 

throepb deta^fsd . 
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by the Spanish gang who viatcd the Emperor RS 
guests. 

While the simple-hearted host offered the best 
hospitality to the invaders, they planned his capture 
and the trap was well laid in his own palace, where 
he had agi'eed to give them audience. The chief of 
the bandits saw that arms were in order, says 
Prescott, and that the breast-plates of their horses 
were garnished with bells, to add by their noise to 
the consternation of the Indians. 



Qanesha in America 

Prescott says: "These arrangements being com- 
pleted, mass was performed with great solemnity 
invoking His help to spread His shield over the 
soldiers who were fighting to extend the Empire of 

the Cross.” They posed like a company of martyrs, 

about to lay down their lives in the defence of their 

faith; but instead, they were a licentious band of 

adventurers, meditating one of the most atrociouso acts 
of perfidy in history I 

”At noon the Emperor marched in a huge proces- 
sion with oriental splendour. Numerous people just 
sweeping every particle of rubbish led the proceBBion. 
Within a mile of the city the Emperor wanted 
have his camp, but Pisarro, determined on his mms 
dcrous intention said be was waiting to dine with him 
and that he nuust come to the palace the same even- 
ing. The Emperor agreed and i^visM his geamral to 
leave the array behind and enter the palace wlMi oiUy 
a kfw of them and without <ums (non<(violence and 
etiquette). The Bpaniarde were bveiioyad to lumr 
that he vonM ng^etid the uidbt wi^ lhein> 
Smperdf .reached the e^iusae which wae biiier thah 
any Ip jSIpain. The loaded 


gold and silver ornaments; the Emperor was carried 
on a sedan, a solid throne of gedd dt inestunaUe 
value. 

"Not a Spaniard vms to be seen* and still the 
Emperor did not suspect any trap and he fUip.ruRii|dy 
asked his people, “Where are the strangersP^ The® 
came Valvcrde, a Spanish missionary. The mdssionaty 
told the imprisoned Emperor to accept Chrisiianty 
and become tributary of the Emperor of Spain, who 
had been commissioned by the Pope to conquer and 
convert the natives of the western hemisphere. The 
eyes of the Indian monarch flashed fire, and his dark 
brow grew darker as he replied: "I will be no man’s 
tributary! I am greater than any prince on earth. Your 
Emlperor may be a great prince; I do not doubt it. 
when I see that he has sent his subjects so far across 
the waters; and 1 am willing to hold -him as a 
brother. As for the Pope of whom you speak, he 
must be crasy to talk of giving away countries which 
do not belong to him. For my faith 1 will not change 
it. Your own God, as you say, was put to death by 
the veiy men whom he created. But mine,” he con- 
cluded, pointing to his deity- then alas I sinking in 
glory behind the mountains-r"n}y God still lives in 
the Heavens, and takes care of His cliildren.” 

“He then demanded of the priest by what autho- 
rity he had said these things. The friar pointed to 
the book (Bible). The Emperor taking it turned ove** 
the pages a moment, then recalled the insult, he 
threw the Bible down and demanded an explanation 
for the misdeeds of Spaniards committed on h’S 
people during their journey from the coast. 

“The Emperor was then arrested by his Spanish 
guests and his peoide murdered and then robbed. 
And soon the Emperor discovered that the Spaniards 
were not iBessengcrs of Ciirist, but they had a lurking 
appetite for gold. As we hear in proverbial Hindu ^ 
stories, the Emperor offered his captors that if it was 
gold that they were after, he could undertake to fill up 
gold in a hall (17 X 20 ft.) and then they could take, 
it home and release him. The Emperor actually carried 
out his promise but the Spaniards cheated hiip again 
and executed him in a ruthless manner.’’ 

Inca Thkasuiibb 

A Spanish writer of the 16th century mting of 
the Inca treasures mid: 

“It is a well-authenticated report that l^ere is o 
secret hall in the fortress of Cuxco, where an iDuneoia 
treasure Is concealed, consisting of statues of all tbs 
Incas, wrought in gold. A lady is still Uvi^ Bdtta 
Maria de Ecquivel, the wife of the last biea, 
haps a relation of the Inca who served gs 
puppet) who has visited this hall, and J have hewed 
her wdate the way in whitib idie was carried ^ gee it. 

“Don Garios, the lady’s hushiiidi did not siMiiitldh 
a style of living becoming his hi|^ rimk.* 
tinM leproMdied him, deoliiia« the Mi 
deceived a', poor' 
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title of the Lord or Ince. She said this so frequently 
that Don Carlos one night exclaimed, 'Ladyt do you 
wish to know whether I am rich or poor ? You shall 
see that no Lord or King in the world has a larger 
treasure than 1 have/ Then covering her eyes with a 
handkerchief, he made her turn round two or three 
timet, and taking her by the hand, led her a short 
distance before he removed the bandage. On opening 
her eyes what was her amasementl She had gone not 
more than two hundred paces, and descended a short 
fligl]t of steps, and she now found herself in a large 
quandrangular hall, where, ranged on benches round the 
walls, she beheld the statues of the dead Incas, each of 
the sise of a boy of twelve years did, all of messive 
gold! She saw also many vessels of gold and silver. 
Tn fact,* she said, *it was one of the most magnificent 
treasures in the whole world/ ” (The anonymous author 
of Antig. Y. Monumentos del Peru MS.) 

Spain*s Cultural Mission.— -Let those who still 
believe in jion-violence at all times read the gruesome 
tflle of Spain's cultural mission in South America. 

“The Kingdom had experienced a revolution of the 
must decisive kind. Its ancient institutions were sub- 


verted. Its heaven-descended aristocracy was levelled 
almost to the condition of the peasants. The people 
becBane the serfs of the conquerors. Their dwellings in 
the capital were seized and appropriated. The temples 
were turned into stables; the royal palaces into barracks 
for the troops. The sanctity of religious houses was 
violated, and thousapds of matrons and maidens, who 
lived in chaste seclusion in the conventual establish- 
ments, were now turned abroad and became the prey 
of a licentious soldiery. A fabourite wife of the young 
Inca was debauched by Spanish oflEtcers.''— Prescott, 
p. 298. « 

It is painful to note that excesses like those des- 
cribed above were perpetrated in the name of Christ- 
ianity! But when religion prostitutes itself for prose- 
lytisation nothing better can be expected. Time has 
its revenges. Was it not the hand of fate which ordered 
that these same Spaniards, after full four centuries, 
sliould see themselves humiliated at the hands of the 
Moors! 

Sonio of tha illuatrations rtf«r to the aulhor’e previoiie article, 
‘*Aryan Auleri ol America," publiahtx] in The Modern Review fu* 
June, 1948. 
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Bt ASOKE KUMAR MAJUMDAR 

Oh Ist of April, the ‘All Fods Day,’ S<o<enno» of editorial. To this 1 received a prompt reply that 


Calcutta came out with an editorial on "Ardiaeolosy 
since Partfrioo.” The title was a bit misleading, for 
in faet it had little to say about Arohaeology in India 
(except wfaat waa totally wrong) but a great deal 
about ito present DirecfoivOenerd, Dr. R. E. .M. 
Wheeler. This fulsome eulogy of an otherwiee obscure 
es<‘Arigadier came at a very opportune moment, that 
is just when his term of office wee pracUcally over 
trith his reappointment under considmtion. May 
be that waa ffie reason for Ids bdng lauded sky high, 
ud an otherwiee asne editor had the temerity to 
^eolare: "Archaecdogieal - Surv^ of India eepeeially 
. under the energetic mnnagemeat of Dr,. R. E. M. 
Wheeler regained add empatoed ite former prestige.*’ 
'net a Barits editor writing in an AaidcHlndnB 
DhSiy iffionld ignore the wmdd of Fir. R. D. Banerjm, 
Dr. & B. l^andarkar, Mr. K. D. M^wndar, -Mr. 

ixBshil, Mr. Dayaram $ahni mA O^hent ii not ^ 
be «t. But why ffid he throw iuto th* 

eMfrioli’ dusaia^am, -Vogd eiud Maohajlf 
' .'In' 'the- ini»ototaaMint«''iK«fniaed 'in 

nopwr-jBfwipieW'' of the proeda mMte -At 


owing to want of space my letter could not be pub- 
lished. Anybody who has been reading the letters to 
the editor of that paper since then, will understand 
what this reply really meant. 

In 1938 the Government of India appointed Sir 
Leonard Woolley to investigate into the workings of 
the Department and suggest reforms. The Woolley 
Report revealed the scandalous manner in which the 
department had worked during tbe 'twenties and 
thirties/ The department was found altogether lack- 
ing in trained personnel for the necessary works, and 
pathetic instances of utter inefficiency, with which the 
work was being carried, were cited. 

Apparently, the most important and probably the 
orily remilt of the costly report was that Brigadier 
Whef^gr was brought practically straight from ^ 
battle^ront and became the Director-General of 
Ar&smlogy m 11M4. It was pointed out at the tinuil'E 
that Jbe was a fresh man, a&d had no kuwledge of 
Indian liistcny or archaeology. The how^ 

ever' Supported his appointment in the "Assembly on 
the^^^^oua that , he knew about ^ methods' 
(sl iihha^lq^cal works and loauM be 

wetoM' leave 4 
w ^ soitafala 
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officers to supervise the branches of the Department. 
Dr. Wheeler also declared that, if after he retired 
India was forced to go outside for selecting his suc- 
cessor, he would have failed in one of his main tasks. 

However, in May 1M7 in a plan for the future 
development of official archaeology in India, Dr. 
Wheeler wrote: “It is not to be wondered therefore 
that the amount of research produced by the average 
officer of the Survey during a long career spent with 
some of the most important archaeologicai materials 
in the world is generally negligible. Instead, the l^ros- 
pect is too frequently one of combined ignorance and 
inertia.'* Again in the same report: “Without such 
further training, combined with systematic reading at 
honue, it is useless to send them abroad, where they 
will serve as ambassadors of ignorance and will give 
a totally false impression of tlie true capacity of their 
cuuntiymen." 

Apart from the propriety of describing his 
colleagues, some of them eminent Indologists, epi- 
graphists or numismatists, in the language he has 
thought fit to use, it should bo noted that in spite of 
his being imported to train our officers, Dr. Wheeler 
admits that so far as training goes he has been a 
total failure. As he was never taking any steps to 
train even a single officer, the Advisory Board of 
Archaeology recommended that suitable officers should 
be sent abroad for regular training so that they might 
be put in charge of the Department as a whole or 
hold other responsible posts in its various branches. 
The necessity of such training was admitted by the 
Director-General and the proposal was unanimously 
accepted. But still, although his term of appointment 
is practically over, no practical steps have been taken. 

Of course, the Director-General had opeUed cer- 
tain classes for training students in the methods of 
archaeology, but the public is still unaware of the 
mode of teaching adopted in the different centres 
opened for the purpose and also the extent to which 
the plan has been successful. It is rumoured that, in 
most of these training centres the Director-General 
himself took but little part in the training which was 
mostly imparted by very junior officers. Although 
several attempts have been made to get <jtetaila of 
the training, no detailed report has yet been submitted, 
to the Advisoiy Board of Archaeology. 

Thus, not only the Director-General has done 
aoy good but has been responsible for many 
evils. He started with the idea that the main work 
of his department is the preservation of 
and not its istei^^retation. As a matter of fact, he 
has discouraged all manner of research work and 
during the last lew years has been at the 

helm of affairs, the officers of the department have 
mvmi little evidence of critical study of c^^graphio lOr 
mOniSiDstic , material or other somoes fm reoemstw 
iag the history of India. Their eforts hhye 

limited to writing reports os me exoavi^defis 


Dr. Wheeler was very eloquent about the neces- 
sity of sending cultyral misriona abroad. One such 
mission was sent to Iran which consisted of 6r. 
Wheeler himself, his wife and his senior Muslim 
colleague. The report of this mission which visited 
Persia in November 1945 has not been made public. 
It is widely rumoured that the mission was more 
political than cultural and that the report contained 
a series of diatribes against the Russians and that 
major part of it was fillod with observations about 
the military movements of the Russians on the 
frontier. Being a soldier, Dr. Wheeler was eminently 
suitable for thin sort of work which probably the 
Ruarians in their characteristically blunt way would 
describe as espionage. Anyway the Russians refused 
Ukis mission permission to visit the places under their 
occupation and turned it out. Next year the Director- 
General again accompanied with hid wife, took Sir 
Norman Edgeley, a Judge of the Calcutta High Court 
and the Curator of the Pesliawar Museum on another 
of his peripatelie mission of Afghanistan. It is to be 
observed that in none of these miis.sions was an Indian 
scholar of repute fleeted to accompany him and it 
may well be imagined that the result of such missions 
could not be of any benefit to India or to the coun- 
Iried which they visited. 

Another plan of this ex-Brigadier was to establish 
a Central National Museum of Art, Archaeology and 
Antliropology. Curiously the Committee that was 
appointed to draw up a plan of the Museum consisted 
entirely of Government officials and with the excep- 
tion of the Secretary. Dr. N. P. Chakravartyf there 
was not a single person on that body who had any 
knowledge of Ancient Indian History or Archaeology. 
The Chairman of this Committee was Sir Maurice 
Gwyer. The Comiiiittue recommended the appoiut- 
ment of a Director on a very high salary, Rs. 1759— 
109—2350 and the qualifications were laid down in such 
a way that a person without any knowledge (d 
Ancient History or Archaeology, such as Dr. Wheeler, 
could be appointed to the post. In fact, it was gmierally 
believed at the time that Dr. Wheeler was a^ous to 
secure the post for himself. But unfortunately fcir him, 
the All-India Oriental Conference passed a tesolutton 
that the Director of the proposed Museum should be 
a scholar conversant with ancient Indian BMoxy and 
Archaeology and that preferably he dbould be isa Indian. 
As a TOEoilt of some amount of aiptatiim feotti outside, 
the recommendations of Gwyer Oommittsie wm .not 
given effect to and the proposals have beeg put before 
the Archaeological Advisory Board. 

Dr. Wheeler has done anoth^ xnisehief by Ofeatfoi 
communal feelings of a new type. He not only season 
and out of season brings prominentiy to notice the 
dfforenoe betwemi HindUf and Mtudte bid afoo 
between North India and South Riffia, and fo eev^ 
{daces hq has taken credit thgt it ym inhd 
justice ,fo ikb South TMSmm* * A ' ' , ,< v ■ 

‘Quits' .tsenber ^ 
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pointed during the regime of the present Direetor- In the Draft Constitution the preservation, protec- 
Oeneral and most of these appointments have been far tion and maintenance of monuments and places of 
from satisfactory. As he is himself ignorant of Indian national importance forms one of the forty 'directive 
History and Archaeology, the recruitment has pro- principles of state policy.' Hence the Archaeological 
oeeded on the baaiB that such a knowledge is a dis- Department is bound to have greater prestige and 
qualification. Again and again the Advisory Board of importance in future as custodian of the rich national 
Archaeology emphasised the need for making thcfse heritage of our past. We look forward to it to supply 
appointments through a special expert committee and materials^ for the reconstruction of our ancient history 
though these recommendations were placed before the and civilimtion. As such, its progress and welfare should 
Government of India, nothing has been done so far. be a matter of great concern to those who wish well 
Once a brother of Mr. Casey, the ex-Governor, was of the country. Unfortunately, the Indian public being 
appointed by Dr. Wheeler at. very high salary to do too much absorbed in politics, have not devoted in the 
some trivial work. Another very important appoint- past that amount of care and attention to this Depart- 
ment is held in the Department by a man who^e ment which it deserves. At the present moment things 
ignorance, it is said, does not stop at Indian History have come to such a pass that permanent injury of a 
but to all subjects taught at any University. This, I was ■ great character is likely to be inflicted upon the 
told, was the reason why I could not find out the last Department, unless prompt steps are taken to corn- 
mentioned gentleman's qualifications in spite of some plctely reform the department. I hope this article has 
searching enquiries. As this and most of similar given enough indication as to .the reform, which is most 
appointments are permanent, the Director-General will necessary and urgent, 
indeed leave a very poor legacy to his successor. 

:0 


WINDSOR CASTLE 

By OWEN MORSHEAD, c.v.o., dmjo,, m.c. 

Lonpon's river, the Thames, touches history at many the river Thames up which they would travel from 
points in its wanderings, but one of the most interesting London, and not far from Runnymede^hat great river- 
must; surely be the precipitous escarpment on which side meadow where King John in 1216 granted the 
stands one of England’s Royal Castles— Windsor. Magna Carla upon which Britain’s social liberties still 
Rising steeply from the gentle embrace of the river, r^st today. Some two and a half milea (five kilometres) 
this site was chosen for the castle as long ago as the away, however, the river has scooped out for itself a 
elev^th oentjuiy, by the Norman King William L channel at the foot of an abrupt escarpment ; and 
Today it is still used as one of the homes of King William the Conqueror, observing the strategic possi- 
Gii^orge VI and Elisabeth. bilities of this formation, moved the royal fesidence fo 

There is one diate in English history which every its summit, and laid out the Castle very much as it 
child knows; it is ''WilUam the Cilonqueror 10fi6”T-tbe is now. Its walls are extremely ancient ; ao> are the 
last time that Bhglahd was conquered. This William ol various bmldings which they contain, although natural- 
Norinandy, on first arriving in the country, at ^onco ly these have undergone alteration as the centuries 
looked to the defence of his onpital, which had grown passed and the standard of domestic comfort rose. The 
up on ite present site, the poifit nearest to the sea. tl most extensive changes were those made by King 
which the Thames eqnfil be brideed^ He built dta Edward the Third in 1360, King Charles the Second 
famous Tower ol' London to defend the approach' up in 1070, and George the Fourth in 1826. Such adapta- 
the river Thames from the sea. and at a radius of about tions are to be expected in a building of such unusual 
tweaty4ve miles kilpjttmm) he fiirther erecied antiquity. 

a chtle of stroiqd^oM^, id ir&ich ifos Covering ;some fourteen acres (five and a half 

the a^oet il^^ng. Not that heemrea); in all, the Castle lies along the top of the 

apa^i|l|^ Windsor with Ihn cliff* :k fom resembling an elongated hour-^hiK, or 

Aigon -Idnip' had befom^ dhbaim %are id eight. Where its two main oougtyaids join, 

da the v 'M. qt' tl^ie of the figure, them tim lofty and 

jnyrt Keep, dp a rw oonetmeted 

ifi Iw. Tfife Imrs Jto royal apart- 

fihkon khiil had the^^ 6 ifiiigte archway 

of the fbnmt, eeavcnlantfy iear defiriided by a poiteiiilised gateway. 
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JJp in ibe Keep, where formerly Governor amt tbe 
garrison bad tbeir quarters, are now boused the l^yai 
Aiiphives. From the summit, at the top of an immense 
flagstaff, flies the royal standard. From battleffientB, 
to which the public are admitted, the eye travels far 
over undulating woodlands in every direction, return- 
ing to dwell upon the silvery Thames whidi divides the 
Castle grounds from the historic buildings and playidg 
fields of Eton College in the valley below. ' 



The interior view of St. George’s Chapel in 
Windsor Castle 


The Castle is approached from the South by a 
straight avenue three miles (five kilometres) in length 
flanked bn botb sidea by double rows of tall elm trees; 
this avenue, tbe most spectacular in the country, was 
planted in 1684 by King Charles the Second. One of 
the quadrangles . of the Castle is appropriated, to |he 
accommodation of the Sovereign,, and on gala oeca^ 


siofis, #hen it is filled to capacity wiUk T!bm Majestieif 
guesle and the royal household, some 2fi0 bads are. 
occupied. This figure comprises only what may be 
called the migratory population of the Castle ; in addlr 
tion there are fifty separate families occupying inde- 
pendent houses within Ae precincts all the year-round, 
whether or not Their Majesties are in residence. When 
to these is added a small army of workmen of all kinds 
of trades, whose professional Ufe is passed within the 
Castle although they inhabit bouses in the town, it will 
be seen that this ancient assemblage of buildings 
embraces a social community of considerable sise. 

Enclosed within one of the two courtyards is the 
equivalent of a complete cathedral establishment, 
clustering round the illustrious St. George’s Chapel. 
Grouped about its quiet cloisters are the residences of 
the Dean and canons, the choirmen and the sacristans. 
This chapel, dedicated to St. George, the patron Saint 
of England, is one of the most beautiful ecclesiastical 
buildings in the country. Built just before 1500, its wide 
span is vaulted with a solid stone roof of matchless 
grace and loveliness ; and the fretted canopies to the 
carved choir-stalls are surmounted by the banners of 
the Knights of the Garter. For this is the central 
shrine of that ancient and honourable Order ; and here 
are to be seen some 800 heraldic stall-plates, executed 
in coloured enamels, which reach back in continuous 
sequence to 1348, the year in which the Order was 
founded. 

Windsor Castle has long ceased to be a fortress, 
being now and for the past four hundred yean one of 
the ofllcial residences of the King. It is so large that 
the Sovereign now-a-days prefers to inhabit a smaller 
bouse in the Great Park, as affording that occasicmal 
privacy whicdi even a monarch needs. Nevertheless for 
several weeks in the year the Royal Family still reside 
within its august walls, notably in peaee time for the 
famous race meeting at Ascot, when its courts are filled 
with a gay concourse and all its storied past comes to^ 
life once more in the glitter and gaiety of the present. 
Embosomed in trees upon its proud eminence, today, 
tile Castle sleeps, tp reawaken in happier days and, 
renime the unbroken tradition, of close Upon nine 
bimdred years. 
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LEADERS, GENIUSES AND THE HOME 

B't nVR.n. MOTIATC 


A Fsni cou&fiy stands in need of the right leader 
aud the best genius. Some feel that leaden lilte 
geniuses are bom and not nude. Othen hold that a 
leader is made and so is a genius. Many believe that 
^ money uot only makes the mare go, but also raises 
u man to the pinnacle of leadership and mHlra. the 
world recognise another man as a genius. But few 
indeed realise that the home plays a great and signi- 
ficant part in the making of leaders and geniuses. 
1 robably the home is eelijMed behind a gray cloud of 
commonplace eveiydayness, while leadership and 
genius are fringed with the aura of glamour. That is 
why leadership and genius are not often associated 
together in most minds. 

There is an enticing romance about being a leader 
or a g^us. But a strenuous discipline is involved 
and this discipline ought to sUrt in the home. How 
many are willing to submit cheerfully to this disci- 
pline? Undiseiplined leaders are either climbers, 
iinscmpulously using other people to rise hi gher or 
proxies wanting the kudos but not the labour; 
whereas disciplined lenders are men and women who 
lia\ e trained themselves for the eminently complex 
task of inspiring, toiling, suffering and leading their 
group through eve«y valley of disappointment, every 
forest of prejudice, up the steep path of progress. 

Undisciplined geniuses arc like a leaking vemel 
put to sea, doomed to sliipwrcck; whereas disciplined 
geniuses are men and womeu who have educated 
thomsclveif to express truth and beauty through th(j 
nii'^um of their ohoice to refine, ennoble and inspire 
.their group. They have infinite patience fot they know 
that they are striving after perfection. If the leader 
the wiU of the people, the genius expresses 
the ideals and emotions of the people. Th^ an both 
made or unmade in the home. 

There is a three-fold difference between one who 
can lead and those who wait to bo led. The differenoe 
w ueocssary. Without followers, there can be no 
leaders. The Iskde? has maight, and oan percieve the 
signs of the times, and being aware of the goal, can 
. decide what must be done, what risks taken and what 
course followed, while th«both»s wait for a signal 
for something to happen. The leader has initiaUva 
and is never afraid to act ae the ebangiDg situations 
demand, without the driver's whip, while the others 
wait to ^ urged on or driven to do their duty The 
leader, has mtegrUv, and is not infliienocd by peraonal 
twwiderations or seetkwal interests or sooigl oonven- 
thias. He aooepta the authoTitgtire vtpdkt pf eon- 
sewnce and the logic of eveBts« while .tto, ggpb sways 
tibia side and that by this inffuenoe and 
whosoever is in power. Thui when a leader 
Ua insigfat. initiatiTe Md integriiaf' to the will of the 


group, he ceases to be a leader and becomes a much- 
moved pawn in a couiuHed game that muet end in 
calamity. Is this a Fascist stand? Is it opposed to 
the ideal of Democracy? Fascism, let us remember, 
demands that the leader be trained as a demi-god 
and the populace be made just so many mechanical 
men and women without the right to think. Demo- 
cracy is the rule of the people, by the people, for 
the people. A good leader is the representative of the 
people, the common, disinherited, down-trodden 
masses^ who is a leader because there is a historical 
need for him to lead his people a day's march nearer 
the Promised Land. But it is he who must lead. If 
he follows the prejudices and superstitidos of bis 
people there is bound to be a shipwreck. A people 
can go astray for the want of a strong, animating and 
purposive lead. 

This does not mean that a good leader must be 
an autocrat imposing his dictatorial will on the group, 
lhat would kill tlie potentiality of the race and the 
personality of each individual member. On the con- 
trary, he must be so much better educated, cultured, 
refined, and inspired that he can be patient and 
patently enable his group to understand each situa- 
tion and the reasons that determine the course of 
action that he thinks right. He must have abundant 
faith in his people and in the historical process. He 
must have a sterling character so that he can give a 
challenge when a challenge is inevitable, and com- 
mand confidence and respect without over having to 
stoop to demand them either by word or armAments. 
Thus alone can good leaderslup become not an im- 
position, but an exposition of the vaguely felt finer 
aspirations of the group through tlie chosen leader. 
For it is through the leader that the race comes to 
awareness of its own strength and shortcomings, of its 
own ambitions and needs, of its own progresb mid 
destiny. 

The education for leadership must be in the 
Home. It is in the home that the child must learn 
to be independent, courageous, and large-hearted. 
But many Indian parents, mother and grandmothers 
in particular, scoff at an ambitious child who leaves 
the elder's fingers in a crowd or who stands in front 
of a full-length cheval-glass and acts the part of & 
leader. We seem to be lamentably unable to appre- 
ciate independence or the desire to stand on their own 
legs in our children. If the children assert their inde- 
pendence and wish to be advehturous and eqianment 
with things the grown-ups are' Awm iwlbr to throw 
a wet blanket on the «nthwpaatt,of toe cAriMrai. flow, 
often have we mart heard a mjf grandmother my 
to a boj? 0 * toelvo or fowtoitt, “Vol Not....ItorUMl 
you. mstt not io out atommiiif f,,, .ton ^ aot fu 
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near a river!.... Or. ...or.... a lake. ...or.. ..or any 
water — Be careful , darling!'* Or she says to a 
younger boy, say of ten, *'No, my pet, you must Qot 
go to that school picnic because. . . .because. .. .No ! 
those boys going with you.... they might push you 
into the river!” 

One can appreciate the maternal instinct but one 
has to condemn the effect otf such sentimentality. It 
turns out boys and girls lacking in self-confidence which 
is the very foundatidn of independence. Only moral 
cripples are turned out by this kind of sentimental 
insistence that the child should depend on his parents 
for everything, from serving his meals to choosing what 
he shall wear. This is certainly not the way that 
Jawaharlal Nehru or George Washington or Oliver 
Cromwell or Martin Luther was brought up. This is 
the way those children are brought up who are destined 
to uphold the horrible tradition of slavery. 

If freedom of choice, independence of character, 
the spirit of initiative and courage of originality are 
smjothcred in a boy or girl between the ages of six and 
sixteen, what can they be but good slaves? Someone 
else must choose for them what is right or wrong. Some- 
one else must tell them what to do. Someone else must 
set the example for them to follow. Someone else must 
create precedents which they may imitate. They dare 
not think or love or even do anything that is off the 
beaten track. In the hunio they have been broken in 
according to orthodox and time-honoured (or time- 
discredited ?) prejudices Tiicir minds and their hearts 
are put into strait-jackets and must continue to feel 
uncomfortable. But they caunot break 0 {)eu that strait- 
jacket aUd'find release. 

' Anotlicr tendency in tlie home is to shield the child 
from the consequences of his actions. Mother and 
father discuss the matter. **Our son has done wrong. 
But you must support the child otherwise his prestige 
and the prestige of our respectible family yill be lost,” 
says the mother. The father silently or with a grunt 
acquiesces. The urchin realises that his father is ft 
title-holder and the Headmaster will not dare to cross 
swords with a Rai Bahadur. What is the ultimate 
result? The boy goes on becoming a worse urchin, a 
worse citisen and a worse character. He can never 
be u leader. He is only half a man. It takes brave ''alSd 
wise parents to let their cluldron suffer the penalty for 
their wrong actions. 

Seldom do parents inspire their children to respect 
other people, other peoj>lft’s property, other people's 
rights, other people's point of view. It is always, *^1 
what impertinence f Those low-born X's think so-and- 
so and expect our son to do this or that and our 
daughter to many their good-lor-nothing son!” And 
the children absorb this supeiiority^omplex to suffer 
and through bitter suffering in later life tiy to get rid of 
it. It is in the home that our childiea, our girls and 
boys, should learn naturally and without coercion, that 
everybody good and. useful is worthy of respect; that 
eveiybod^s piusperty is to be respected; tiM «ve^« 


body has the right to think and feel and believe as he 
or she does, provided it is reasonable. When children 
cannot do thi», they cannot become leaders. 

The home must not be the grave, but the cradle 
for those qualities which make men and women worthy 
oitisens and some ol them worthy leaders. Read the^ 
biographies and auto-biographies of the world's great 
leaders and it will be found that the home played ft 
leading part in making them what the world later 
acknowledged them to be. • 

If parents let children gtem up like plants and leave 
them to the mercy of the law of nature, the children 
will become selfish, wilful, uncivil and unworthy leaders, 
if at all. They may attract public attention by becom- 
ing goondoB or gangsters but they will never attract 
attention as great leaders. The home and all that 
term connotes, parents, grand-paronts, elder brothers 
and siafters, uncles and aunts must consciously shape 
children to become leaders. 

And India desperately needs leaders in every field 
of activity, leaders capable of succeeding those who are 
stalwarts today, leaders capable of filling the breach 
where that exists. In science and industry, in literature 
and art, in social and political activities, we need men 
and women of insight and initiative and integrity to give 
a reasoned and bold lead to the country. The stalwarts 
of today may well become the immortals of tomorrow. 
Yet tomorrow they may not be in the flesh with us. 
Who will adorn their places worthily? Let us be quite 
Mire that without leaders, or with incompetent ones, 
those who lack insight and are intolerant, those who 
lack initiative and are tied to the apron-strings of 
others, those who lack integrity and are self-seekers, a 
free country cannot prosper and must eventually fall 
on evil days. 

Yet how many potential leaders are stunted and 
crushed by the eccentricities of the home and those 
who govern it! How many boys and girls develop all 
manner of complexes and psychoses because of mal- 
treatment like Byron! Paroxysms of parental rage, 
the spirit of paternal domination, selfishness, indiscipline, 
discourtesy, back-biting, irresponsibility and the like 
on the part of parents and the senior members of the 
home iu^ not likely to foster the qualities of leadership 
in a child, however, promising he or she may be. 

All this implies that parents should be educated, 
whereas in India it is our misfortune that over 90 per- 
cent of the parents are illiterate. But in some cases the 
illiterate father and mother know by ' some instinct how 
to bring up a child while the semi-educftted parents 
do not. It would be a great day when all the 400 
millions of India and Fakistan would find the portals of 
edupatioh thrown open to them. But it would be a 
greater day when we would organise some Sbit of 
special education to create that kind of » home 
Love .and Beau^ axid Truth which toudi the mind and 
heart 'Of eveiy child like the sunlight that mokes the 
lotus open its petals. 

Bomeexm weU as^ 
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for then?" Schools and colleges must continue the 
good work begun in the home. They give the students 
opportunities for the cultivation of those qualities of 
ini^ht, initiative and 'integrity which are intrinsic 
qualities of leadership. Knowledge, of course, they 
must acquire. But they must acquire so much more 
than book-learuing. Students who pass through our 
schools and colleges must be mentally vitalised not 
devitalised; must be morally enriched not rondo insol- 
vent; must be culturally nourished not emasculated. 
They must learn to adminre the great men and women 
of the past and to emulate them. They must grow more 
and more conscious of the evils that need to be 
reformed, the task that wait to be undertaken, Ihe 
problems that have to be solved, the pitfalls that must 
be avoided. It is not as if a man or woman can read 
through a book on ‘Parliamentary Procedure’ overnight 
and turn into a leader on the morrow. Leaders have 
to fill in the hard term of apprenticeship, and where 
ean they do this better than in school and college? 
“T/enders are bom and not made**, is a convenient adage 
for escapists. But it does not absolve parents, teachers, 
or educational authorities from their share of the res- 


ponsibility and their share of the blame. Children are 
bom. They have to be made leaders. Some children 
may have inherited all the potentialities of leaders but 
may be crippled by the wrong kind of environment, 
the wrong kind of teaching, the wrong kind of 
punishment. 

It is welcome news that a school to train leaders 
has been started in Naini Tal with the well-known 
educationist, Mr. Pearse of Gwalior as the Principal. 
The aims and ideals of th(? school .seem to be praise- 
worthy. Wo have confidence in Mr. Pearso and in 
those who are on the governing body of the school. 

Yet no school and no college, no matter if the 
Angel Gabriel or even Saraswati, the patron-deity of 
learning, herself took over charge, can take the place 
of the home. Nor can one expect schools or colleges 
to become mental hospitals to remedy and treat and 
cure defects and maladjustments and damages caused 
by the home. The home i.s the kindergarten for 
lenders no less than for geniuses. It is the earliest 
training-ground for all that greatness, heroism and 
moral grandeur that makes nations groaf, glorious and 
triumphant. 

: 0 : 


THE PLACE OF ENGLISH IN FREE INDIA 

By USHA BISWAS, m.a., b.t. 


Novr tliat the political freedom of India has been 
achieved, what should be the place of English iin 
independent India is one of the big problems that 
confront the country. So far English has occupied a 
very important place in the cultural and intellectual 
life of India, as a result of which our mother-tongues 
have been relegated to the background. As a matter 
of fact, in our schools and colleges, much more time 
and attention are devoted to the teaching of English 
than to timt of our mother-tongue, which is usually 
negjeeted. English is still the medium of instruction 
in the higher counes of study. We set so much store 
by Enedish that a sound knowledge of it is very often 
considersed to be the criterion of one’s efficiency in 
one'9 official career, even^ and serves as a passport 
to eultured and enlightened society, so to say. Many 
of ue are the products of a hybrid education and 
culture, which we piide ourselves upon. A good deal 
of the present unpwtahoe of English may be mainly 
attrflxut^ to the faet that it was until recently the 
language of the nding nation. But how that India 
has shaken off the foreign yoke, all the sensible peOpln 
of Opuatiy feel that things should not be what 
they are at presehtt and have become rather intolerant 
of i^e Jiadue ireportagee that has been, attached to 
go far. thg praaing of tbos reoriemta- 
tkhi polioy oL the i^puatry on 

'hotne to 'us^.iedl«.;.a&d. has. 

.to evUve. a sswtem 
y 'the 


changed condition in our motherland, brought about 
by the attainment of freedom. At the pre.scnt moment, 
wc all realise the folly of assigning such an important 
place to English in ediicaMon as well as in our every- 
day life, and arc fully alive to the fact that it is 
derogatory to our national T>restige and dignity to 
neglect our mother-tongue, and deprive it of its 
rightful place. Apart from all this, there is no deny- 
ing the fact, also, that to-day the average Indian 
student is being intellectually cramped, being conif- 
pelled to learn all subjects and express h's thoughts 
and ideas through the medium of a foreign tongue 
which he naturally finds it hard t master. He cannot 
be expected to be able to express himself as freely in 
a foreign language as he can in his mother-tongue, 
over which he has got a far greater command. 

Bengal owes a deep debt of gratitude to the lal^ 
Sir Ashutosh Mukherjee. It was he who first included 
the vernacular in the higher courses of study. In 
Bengal until recently English was the medium of 
instruction in schools. It still fonms an important part 
of the school curricultvfn>, and is one of the principal 
subjects to be taught. The pupils are debarred from 
promotion to a higher class if they fail in English, 
In colleges English is still the medium of. instruction, 
all the subjects being taught in English. The tJniver-^ 
sity question papers are set iq Enidisb, and the can- 
didates are, willy-nilly, required to answer them in* 
English. Very often they ffnd ii dkBeult to peas the 
eksminations, even if to be thcuroiigi^ : 
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conversant with the subject -matler imlesw they have 
jj . fairly good rommand of English. In a good many 
( uses they fail in the examinations only because of 
thrir inaWlity to express themselves correctly in 
English. Bonnetimes the students also fail to grasp 
the subject-matter properly, if they are weak in 
English, nil the books being written in English. This 
leally constitutes a serious stumbling-block in the 
passing of t.hc examinations as well as in the acquisi- 
tion of knowledge, in the present state of affairs. 
Besides, there seems to be very, little point in over- 
taxing the brains of the children of tender age by 
Ihnisiing a foreign language on them. 

Up till now English is the Btate language of 
India. All the loiTespondence at the Government 
and mercantile f»ffices is carried on in Englisli. All 
the proceeding.'^ in the courts and legislatures of the 
country are also conducted in English. A good com- 
mand of the language therefore stands us in good 
fetead in our f>ul)lic and official career. 

English also constitutes the lingua franca of 
India, which i.s inhabited by a variety of people, 
speaking different languages and dialects. We are 
unable to make ourselves intelligible to the people 
of our sister provinces unless we poaseKs fi fairly good 
knowledge cif Kuglisli. There are so many languagciS 
and dialects spoken in India that it is really im- 
pfwiblo for the people of one province to learn and 
imaster all of these. So all intercourse — social, poli- 
tical, infelleetunl and oornmercial — ^between tlie different 
provinces of India will bo rendered impossible unless 
there is a Ungua fnnicu undi'nslood liy all. 

Apart from all this, the great cultural value of 
English cannot uKso be ovcrlookf»d. It has forged out 
li link between the cultured countries of the world 
and has helped to • provide a bond of unity and 
intellectual fellowsliip between them. Tiirough a 
knowledge of English we have been able to keep in 
touch with the most advanced trends of world 
thought. Through English we have become jicquaintcd 
with the great literary achievement of the whole 
world — ^the masterpieces of the world’s best literature. 
Had we beea ignorant of English, we would have 
been denied the enjoyment of the immense wealth 
of English literature. So ihe cultural \aliie of 
English, as an internatjonal language, diould by no 
imealis be under-estimated. It is quite in the nature 
of things that at the present time a knowledge of 
English is looked upon as the soie qua non of 
education in our country. ’Whih' stressing the cultural 
value of the English language and literamrc. 1 am 
not, at all, belittling the greatness our Bengali 
language and literature. Tagore’s invaluable contri- 
butions to Bengali literature, even barring the literary 
achievements of other eminent Bengali iiofts and 
authors— the unparalleled « beauty, music, ami lilt, of 
bis diction— have served to enrich the Bengali 
guage and literature so much that it can olaiiti a placet 
second to noae^ among the world*a beet Utoiatotw. 


But it is a pity that at the present time, Bengali lOr 
any other Indian language is spoken and understood 
by an infinitesimally small fraction of the whole 
population of the world. English holds a unique 
position as the international language of the cultured 
nations of the world. So even if English is replaced 
by Hindi as the lingua franca of India, the im- 
portance of English as an international language will 
rf^inain as it is to-day. 

It has been decided by all Iht* Provincial Govern- 
ments of India that the mother-tongue should be 
the medium of instruction, so far as jirimary and 
secondary education is concerned, and that the change 
in University education should be effected by stagers, 
without impairing the standiird of education. The 
suggestion of Mauluna Abul Kalam Asad that "the 
eliange-ov'er” should spread over n period of five 
years .sei'ins to be a very sound one. An immediate 
repla(*omenl. of English in collegiate eciiuation is sure 
to lead to >i good deni of serious inconvenience on 
the part of both the teachers and Iho taiighi.. Besides, 
.some jiractienl difficulties will also hav(' to be solved 
before the schtsme can be carried into effect. It has 
been prQX>osed that in the sixth yeai’ tiu* mother- 
longue should be made (lie medium of instruction up 
lo the highest standanl. English will not, however, 
be at)olislied nltogether. It will conlimie to be taught 
U.S a second language in schools and (;o11ege..s, and 
will be a subject of study for the post-graduate 
Htndeuls. Thus it is only those who have a special 
taste for the language will go in for it, and will 
learn English for tlie sake of English. Although so 
much strass is laid on Englisli, which is a compulsory 
subject in our schools and colleges ut. the present 
time, only a small number of people really learn the 
language. So if the present artificnal importance of 
English is thus done away with, it expected to 
peeure ius true place in the academic life of the 
country. 

Two recent decisions of the Government of West 
Bengal mark the beginning of a new phase in the 
educational policy of the day, which is expected to 
have far-reaching effects on. the entire system of 
f'ducation. The fir,st of these is that the teaching of 
> English should be stopped in all primar}^ schools and 
the primary classes of all middle and high schools of 
West Bengal. The second decision is that the can- 
didates for the I. A, and B.A. Examinations (includ- 
ing l.Com. and B.Com.) may, if they like, answer the 
question papers in Bengali. It appears from a noti- 
fication issued by the Government of West Bengal 
that the decisions are to be implemented imunediately. 
These are certainly a move in the right direction, 
and should be»appreciated as such by all. But at Uie 
beginning, these proposals are sure to be locked, upon 
with some suspicion, and to meet with gome opposi^ 
tion, as all new measures ' are. As for the abolition 
of English at. the primasy stags, EniAMi is only • an 
optional subjeet in the primary sehooh of tbs 
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vincc. As a rule, the subject is so badly taught at. 
the average primary school that it had better not be 
taught at all. To my mind, it i.s no use teaching a 
subject unless it is well taught. Tlicro are very few 
teachers, capable of teaching English well in the 
primary schools of the Province. But so far English 
has been a compulsory subject in tin' primary classes 
of the secondar}' schools. In the course of my inspec- 
tion I have always insisted that the English lessons 
wshonld be mainly oral and convcrsalionnl in 
those (’la.vio.s ;ind th.at loo imich slre'*s should 
not be laid on reading and wrilinc: Knglisi* 
at this si age. In my o|)inion. if is a more rational 
mode of Icaidiing a language. A cliild fir.‘*t learns 
to speak a language before il knows liow lo read 
and write it. But in the event of Eiigli<li bring 
.started from ('Iliies-V, as has been propoerd, the 
present prescribed Englivh readers should bp replaced 
by easier ones, more suited to the needs of beginners. 
In that case, the slandard of teaching needs also to 
l‘f' lower, and the text-books, too, should be written 
aceordingly. The beginners will really find it h.ird 
lo follow the present English text-books prescribed 
f'or riass-V. A.s for the other decision of the CfOvern- 
riient of West Bimgal, at thi', beginning so-nu’ difficulty 
IS sure to be expiTienced in making Bengali a really 
t‘fTf‘cti>f' medium of instruction. None can deny that 
there are certain initial difficulties whieh will have to 
bo overcome in doing so. The pro-ri'quisite of the 
implementation of this decision of the Caovornment of 
West Bengal is the wTiting and publication of books 
ill Bengali on ail subjects. The ta.sk will probably 
prove a tremendous one for the authors and pub- 
lishers of the country,, But the work should bo under- 
take|i in no time. In collegiate oduiration* English 
cannot therefore bo immediately replaced by Bengali 
ns the medium of instruction. The proposal that a 
maximum period of five yeans should be fixed as the 
deadline for the retention of English as the medium 
of instruction in higher University education seems 
to be a very sensible one. In the meantime the recent 
option allowed to the candidates to answer the 
question papers in Bengali at the University examina- 
tions is expected to go a long way towards the 
achievement of the desired object. So it is an experi- 
ment worth carrying out, althoxigh the candidates 
who have been used to studying a certain subject .in 
Koglish may not find it oMiy at the beginning to 
express their ideas in Bengali. To .my mind, Bengali 
can hardly be Uiftied into an effective vehicle of 
instruction in colleges, unless and until the books 
on all the^ subjects including .scientific ones are either 
oompoaed in Bengali or translated into it. The writing 
and publication of the neceswary books in Bengali is, 
therefore, the crying need of the day. Co-ordinated 
efforts should be put forth by all the eminent scholars 
and sduoatioiiwts of the province to put the scheme 
itttsp pmctioe^ Se soon > possible. This will probably 
be M ‘ iiphiB work for them.. Perhaps they will be 


hard put to it to find out appropriate Bengali words 
for certain scientific and technical terms. Attempts 
should he made to enlarge and enrich our vocabulary 
on those lines. Some new' word.s will have to be 
coined, and certain terms will have to be bor- 
rowed from other foreign languages, The foreign 

words which will thus find their way to Bengali will 
probably bo gradually absorbed into it. .\8 all 
students of Philology know, this i< not quite a niew' 
and unprecedontod thing in the lii^torv of a language. 
It is not unlikely that it will take us at least a few 
years to get the necessary books written in Bengali. 

There is talk of the adoption of a Provincial 

language in place of Eingli.^h as the court or official 
language in each province. The present set-up of 
tilings, consequent on the attainment of freedom, 

lias rendeiTfl such a measure absolutely riecesasiy . 
But certain practical difficiillies are to be encountered 
in the evimt, of the replacement of English, which has 
been in vogue for such a long tirni'. At. the present 
numient all the corre.spondence and report work at 
the Government offici'?. all bii.sine.^s transactions in 
corrimereial concerns, and all the jirocet'dings in th'’ 
law-courts and legislatures of the provinces' of India 
are Iwing ronducti'd in English, wdiich servo? the 
piiriiose of the hngua frnvrn of the country. The 
sudden imposition of a proxiuciMl language i.s i^ure 
to occasion a good deal of iiK'niiveniimce on the Tiart 
of such people and employees ns hail from othi'r 
provinces and are not well-MC(|uainto(l with the lan- 
ftu.age of tlie province in question. T/ot nloiie other 
provinces. Bengal, for example, is a cosmoyiolitan 
province, which is inhabited by the people of all 
nationalities — it i.« not for the Bengalees alone. The 
Go-vernment and mercantile offices of the province 
are also staffed by the people of various provinci's 
So in case Bengali is adopted as the court or official 
language, the non-Beng.alees must be allowed a 
reasonable time for the purpo.st‘ of acquiring a woik- 
able knowledge of the language. Besides, the jiroblom 
of supplying an adequate number of Bengali type- 
writers for the offiees of thr prox ince should al^o be 
solved, as otherwise copying in manuscript will entail 
a good deal of waste of time and labour. 

Now the question is what should be the inter- 
provincial and Stale language of India, in ea-ie the 
vernacular is adopted as the court and official language 
in each province, there being a variety of languages 
spoken in the different parts of this wib-conlinenl. It 
is quite impossible for the people of one province to 
nick up the languages of all the sister provinces. So 
there must need» be an inter-provincial language, 
which should be understood by the people of all pro- 
vinces. It has been suggested that Hindi should replace 
EngliA as such. In that case also, the change should 
•be gradual. At the present time, tbe people of all the 
provinces do not know Hindi. It will take them at least 
a few years U> maater the language, so as to be able bo 
epeak, read and write it fairly oorreotly. 



WHAT THE WAR WROTE ABOITT 

Bt bam saran shabma 


Nbvbi before did so many write so much about so 
unimportant a subject as India, as they did during 
the last war. Almost everybody who is anybody, or 
was, created a book about this country. It almost 
?eems that if actual blood could not flow over India, 
ink was surely not spared. And these books and writers 
spoke for India and against her, ridiculrd her and 
revered her, analysed her and put her together again ; 
no personality was spared, no institution was let off, no 
story or suggestion was too fantastic for ll»e printed 
page. 

Of course, the main reason was either justification 
of British rule in India or its exposure as an unten- 
able fsystem. In between everything was pushed in. 

We shall remain porenninlly indebted to tha?e 
great and noble souls who championed our cause, 
raising it to its real and lofty level, at a time when 
the whole world had turned against us. The reader 
will surely recollect that at one stage the entire 
Indian nationalism was considered enemy-iru^pired and 
India’s demand for freedom a ‘stab in the buck.’ It is to 
the untiring efforts of our dear friends in Allied 
countries, specially the UB.A., that our' cause did not 
suffer in public esteem. There wore no Indian leaders 
at the moment free to ad\ocnte her cause ; whoever 
pjissed as a representative of Indi.a was guided by sheer 
oj>p0rtunism. 

I propose to recaj)itulate the better known of our 
friends and enemies, so that we may forgot none. 
Of course it is not possible to include thoar number- 
less men and women who rontrilnited 1o our fight for 
freedom or op]X)Hed it through stray articles in the 
press. 

The first two names that come up for honourable 
mention are those of Louis Fisher and Pearl Buck. 
Fisher's book Empire created a furore, because It 
was written so brilliantly and forcefully. While in 
India he had seen her on the very eve of the 1942 
revolution, had been in intimate touch with the 
loaders preparing for the struggle, and had become 
the great ambassador of Indian * militant nationalism.. 
Naturally his book stirred the Tory mouthpiece, The 
Timee, into a passionate justification of British Im- 
perialism. Said Kate L. Mitchell : 

‘1 believe Imperialism is no accident but 
product of definite and powerful economic force® ». 
.... Mr. Fischer would have served his purpose 
better had he soi^t to probe deeper into the real 

nature of Iinperiafism ” 

John MacCormac angrily wrote : 

“But if Mr. Fischer's object is to persuade 
England to free Indi^ it is doubt^l wheUier be hw 

furthered it To assert dogmatically that 

they (Indians) will make good use of it (freedom) 
is another matter. Freedom and unity like many 
other precious things are generafiy born in the 
blood. If India had not b^n under the British 
four years ago, ahe would have bean under the 


Japanese to-day. Who will hold the ring for her 
blood-letting tomorrow?" 

I* wonder what poor MacCormac has to say today. 
Sorokin, whom we seem to have forgotten, wrote 
a book entitled The Crim of Ottr Age in which he 
discussed with remarkable power and- precision "the 
bloodiest crisis of the bloodiest century." While 
discussing the agonising evils and terrors of the 
present age, as portrayed by Sorokin, John Haynes 
Holmes reproduced the news-despatches from India 
and compared them to the news-items from Nazi- 
occupied Europe. They proved to be the most convinc- 
ing condemnation of British rule in India, specially 
their methods of crushing her demand for freedom. 

It may not be out of place to point out that any 
such comparison suggestod by any Indian writer those 
days would have surely landed him in prison. 

The Indian author Kumar Ghoshal published a 
book in America— People of India. The writer sought 
to prove that the root cause of India’s trouble was her 
economic misery, which in its turn was the result of 
her political slavery. Apropas the August Resolution 
he said : 

“If the British Government really considered 
the defence of India and the preparation for war 
as it® major concern, it could have at least bent 

to the degree of opening negotiations but. it 

resorted to arrests. . . .The Congress actually hoped 
to avoid civil disobedience but were not given a 
chance. The violence which broke out was the 
result of the arrests of the Indian leaders and was 
not according to any pre-arranged plan." 

And then there came that sensational book One 
World by that equally sensational person Wendell 
Willkie. It was the result of his hurricane tour 
round the world, from which despite the best will on 
the part of Mr. Willkie, India was excluded. It is 
generally believed that the India Ofiice prevented his 
seeing India, because they feared that what he might 
have seen here would have so enraged him as to 
forget the Nazis and remember the British only. 

In that book Willkie said : 

"If we believe in the ends we proclaim and 
want the stiiring forces in the Middle East to 
work with us towards those ends we must cease 
trying to perpetuate control by manipulating 
native farces by playing off one against the other 
for our own ends.'’ 

An <^vious reference to India. 

Please remember that India had been excluded 
from his tour, so he could not put it in his records. 
But India troubled, him all along the journey. He 
says that from Africa to Alaska he was aAked only 
one question— "What about India?" And China’s 
wisest man told him : 

"When Indian aspiration for freedom was. put 
aside to some future date it was not Great Britain 
that suffered in public esteem, it wae the United 
SMes.^ ^ 
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I have always wondered what would have Mr. 
Willkie written had he seen India of those days with 
his own eyes. He might have published a separate 
book under the title Dark World or One Dungeon, 

Mr. Panikkar also wrote a book which was pub- 
lished in the U. S. A. by the Institute of Pacific 
Relationa. In it he iusisted on a free government of 
India, declaring it us essential for the future of the 
country. Surprisingly enough the learned author 
advocated a sort of diluted Pakistan, perhaps indica- 
tive of a very cautious and apprehensive mind., 

One of the breath-taking surprises of the 
war-literature about India was the book Strangera in 
India written by Penderel Moon, an officer o| the 
Indian Civil Service till the year 1943. The reader 
will recollect that Mr. Moon lost his job fOr being 
sympathetic towards that graceful political prisoner 
Rajkumari Amrit Kaur. After losing his job Mr. 
Moon wont and became an author, a very brilliant 
and understanding writer on India. How this gentle- 
man could remain so long in the stultifying and 
rotting atmosphere of the 1. C. S. must remain a 
puzzle, and I personally feel quite thankful to Amery 
and Linlithgow for having gi\ en the world an author. 

Naturally Mr. Moon — ^an odd name suggestive of 
supinenesB — cannot get rid of his foreignuess in ap- 
proaching the Indian problems. That needs a Fischer 
and a Pearl Buck. But, he has done some quite daring 
thinking. He says : 

“Nevertheless Englhihmon will perhaps do well 
to remember just who the men are who have gone 
to gaol in India. Whate\er may be thought of 
them, they arc and are likely to remain national 
leaders; and only a few years ago they formed the 
Qovemments of seven of India’s provinces.” 

About Pakistan, he has stated something remark- 
able in support of the attitude taken up by Congress 
leaders. 

”Once we have firmly made Uj) our mind,” he 
declares, ”and also made it unmistakably clear to 
others Uiat India is to be independent, Congress 
and the League will at last be forced to attempt 
to reach agreement. Congress will not deny this, 
for they have repeatedly claimed that a settlement 
with Britain must precede a com'ouinal settlement. 
We have said that it must be tiie other way round. 
This rather than the eommunai conflict itself was 
the real cause of the deadlock during the first three 
years of the war.” 

This by a man who had been grounded for years 
m the British Government’s view of putting the 
cart before the horse in India. 

Mrl William B. Ziff, the author of that bestHieller 
of 1049— Coininp Battle qf Germany, was yet another 
American to take up cudgels on our behalf. What the 
mtly aj^ treacherous British propaganda was doing 
in the U.8*A. must have been pretty futile, semng 
author after author stood up to speak out for 
this ignored, tortured, insulted laud. 

In h» book Ziff sounded a warning and chme out 
h oofideiBination of British rule. 

that 


”A phenomenon of great .importance to the 
world which is eventuating from this troubled 
situation (Indian) is this: India .is turning her 

back on the West Out of tlie inconceivable 

poverty, ignorance, degradation and festering ran- 
cour which has gripped the population, there ih 
rising a radicalism, wliicli gains in strength daily. 
The tide has turned away from< such moderate 
men as Mr. Rajagopalachariar, Sir Tcj Bahadur 
Sapni, and even the socialist intellectual Nehru, 
who, but a few years ago, was considered a fire- 
brand.” 

He named his book — Gentlemen Talk of Peace. 

Almost everybody who was anybody in the world of 
letters pleaded that Britain should reopen negotiations 
with India, but all that advice fell on deaf ears, although 
it contributed materially towards the downfall of the 
clique then in power in India and Britain. Among 
those who served India witlt their pen in those dark 
days was Mr. Dewill Mackenzie who argued in his 
book India’s Problem Can Be Solved that a peaceful 
India at that stage would have enormously strengthened 
the Allies. 

Mr. H. N. Brailsford’s splendid book Subject 
India received fulsome praise here us well as abroad, 
and it deserved it every bit. This Englishman has 
always been one of thdse who have given their ser- 
vices unstintedly for the just cause of this country. And 
India remembers all that. In his book, Brailsford 
veiy rightly suggested that if India decided to leave 
British protection, Britain should give her a parting 
gift—* dowry— of capital equivalent to £100 million 
and complete freedom, the gift being to set her on 
her way to economic recovery. 

‘ Considering that Britain has ruined our economic 
Mfe, making lis primitive and poor, the idea of the 
gift was not a bad one. In fact it should be called 
token compensation, for the systematic impoverishing 
and emasculation of an entire nation cannot be 
adequately compensated for. 

Subject India created a furore in the U.S.A. tou 
bcause of its outspokenness and determined bitterness 
against the British handling of India. Great attention 
was focussed on the ten suggestions made by the author. 
Perhaps these will interest the reader even now. They 
were : United Nations’ joint offer of independence to 
India in a Pacific Charter; transference of control ot 
India from the India Office to the Dominions Office; 
political amnesty and the transformation of tht* 
Executive Council by Lord Wavell into a National 
Govemmem; simultaneous with this action, Congress 
to call off the revolt; Viceroy to see that the princes 
agree to enter the Indian Union and concede civic 
rights to their subjects; coalition governments in all 
the provinces immediately; Congress axul League t<> 
negotiate on Pakistan, if necessary with^the help of 
a mediator; the Viceroy to summon tlie best man to 
fonn a National Cabinet dhteffy to conduct the war 
and prepare a draft constitution for India; new elec- 
tions aa soon as hostilities cease, both In the provinces 
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mid the aUtes; and Jastly a treaty between the Indian 
iriiion and Britain. 

Unfortunately all this was not done to the clernn! 
dctrimeiii of fndo-Biitish relations. 

And then came out two books, the purposii of one 
was to vilify India and of the other to provide 
I'acls to the British and American trooiia present in 
tliu country. The authoi'S of IrUroductwn to India, 

11. Moreaa and Robert Stimson, said that their book 
was an attempt “to give the British and American 
troops DOW in India a quick and balanced survey of the 
i;ounti’y.” The author of llio other book Thin in India, 
Peter Muir, claimed that lie went to India wholly 
unprejudiced— a usual claim of the usual class of 
national black-mailers and peu-prostituies. The book 
spat forth venom against tlie Hindus and the 
Congress. It wa.^i an ugly attempt, full of spite and 
\onom against an uuoffeuding peo|»l(’; obuously soine- 
Uody had paid Muir t,o write that muck, else he had 
a perverted vision. 

One of the most fascinating books to come out 
during this period was Professoi’ Lfiuski’s Refhetions 
nn the Revolution of out Time. It is full of forthright 
coudomnation of British rule and methods in India. 
In addition it contains some very illuminating reflections 
(ill world-conditions and trends of the lime in general. 
He said that the demands made by Indians were 
uoithor “impossible nor made at an impossible time*' 
thus disposing off the usual excuse of the then rulers 
of India. He also condemned the way the Crippi^ 
negotiations were conducted, and he had a lot to say 
against what had been done to India by the British. 
He said ; 

*Tn both the material and the intellectual 
realms Indians have made less inogress in 
a century and a half than the one-time subject 
nationalities of tlie Soviet Unhm in 25 years.” 

There is no doubt that the book must have pro- 
foundly influenced the outlo k of tbe Labour Parly 
on lndia«. 

Mrs. Francis Gunther, said to be one of the most, 
eloquent udvocate-s of Indian freedom in America, 
filso wrote a scintillating hook— Rev oluiu/n in India. 
In it she sought to enlighten the American 
about th£‘ real position in India and to stimiilat<e their 
interest in the country. Needless to say, it succeeded 
admirably. 

She appealed to all thinking men and women of 
the United Nations, in passages Uiai are lit up by 
her enlightened sympathy and uuderstandiug of «ur 
problems and misfortunes, to think seriously and 
sensibly about the incongruity of the British rule over 
India. It is really impossible to quote passages out of 
this 120-page book, for tbe whole of it is quotable. India 
should feel proud of finding unich a sealous advocate 
of her cause. 

The wiitings of ail these people^ along with 


world events and the growing resurgence of Asia, 
finally nuitle e\en the ruling circles of the U.S.A. 
realize th(‘ urgency of a just solution of the problem 
of entire Asia. Mr. Sumner Welles, U. 8. Assistant 
.StM-retary of Stale, wrote a book, time of Deo^on, 
wiHMoiii lie idr^aded that a new recognition must be 
made (.if the colonial problem, and that a readjust- 
ineul of lilie relations between Asia and Europe was 
esftt‘iilial. Writing of India he said, “Obviously the 
idf^al iiK'lhud of a soluliou is through direct negotia- 
tion bi‘twt'(iu the British Government, and the leaders 

of -India Howtn er should these methods continue 

\to fail, RSI i‘X('Cutive council of the international 
organization, through its agencies, should stand 

ready to assist in composing the difficulties ” 

One of the most talked of boolp) about India was 
writien by Piofen.-^or Coupla^id, Future oj India. It was 
widely discussed and comineuted upon and to an 
extent can be said to have provided the basic idea of 
the present plan of redrawing the map of India. Couj)- 
land receded the Pakistan of the League’s conception, 
and suggested regionalism, drawing his inspiration from 
the Swiss model -of govermueut. 

Vet ‘another book which was even more talked of. 
for quite different reasons of course, was Be\erley 
Nichols’s Verdict on India. It 1ms been so widely and 
uniformly condemned, quoted and answered that to 
write anything at all about it i.s redundant. In any case 
a drain-inspector’s report does not deserve more than 
a hurried mention. My only comment was and is : 
Nichols overdid his job so that it boomeranged on the 
head of bis ^onsors. 

The Curtis Plan was elaborated in the two pamph- 
lets Deemon and Action. The Flan was an apologia for 
tbe continuation of British rule in India as it is. Curtis 
said : 

**No serious thinker would propose to entrust 
the safely of the Briti.sh Commonwealth, and 
indeed the peace of the w-urld, to any electorate 
of which three-^fourths would be? people who have 
still to ac.(]uire the art of governing themselves.,..” 

No serioiLs thinker paid much attentioiu to the 
(Mirtis Plan. 

The last book on my list is the one written by Sir 
Geoff jey De Montinurency, a former Oov'emor of the 
Punjab. The ex-paujundrum spoke the language of 
the die-hard Tories and the book went almost un- 
noticed. However he declared pompously : 

“The cffoii.s and sacrifices of the people ot 
India in the two great wars on behalf of the 
Empire arc reasons which, apart froon. any other 
lhiDg.s, alone make any weakening on this point the 
gravest- betrayal of the sacred imperial trust...." 

It seems that tbe King Canutes of the world 
never die out. They may be swept off wholesale, but 
they never give up. And they never know how foolish 
they look. 



INDO-PERSUN RELATIONS IN ANCIENT INDU 

Bt satya prakash; ua ., 

Supcrintevdent, Archaeology and Mnseum, Jaipur 


Thb cioii&ection between India and Persia can be 
traced from the early times when the ancestors of the 
Hindus and the Persians formed an undivided branch 
of the Aryan stock. Though the separation of these 
two kindred peoples took place more tlian 3000 years 
ago, there remained a certain community of interest 
which had a bearing upon the early history of 
Northern India. The sway exercised by Persia over 
North-West India is described in detail by Herodotus 
in his hook HiHarica but the knowledge of the ancient 
Persians about India is revealed in some of the texts 
of the Zend and Pehlavi literature. 

The relationship between the Hindus and the 
Persians through ties of common Aryan blood, close 
relationship and affinities in matters of religiotis beliefs, 
ritual observances, manners and customs is evidenced 
in the Vedas and the Avesta, which are the earliest 
literary monuments of India and Persia. For instance, 
a certain relationship is acknowledged to exist between 
the Vedic Divinity Varuna and the Avestan deity Ahur 
Mazda (maid),, the supreme God of Zoroastrianism. 
Equally well-known are the points of kinship between 
the Indian Mitira and the Iranian Miihra and in no 
less degree between the victorious Indra Vrilrahana oi 
the Rigveda and the all-triumphant Verethraghna of 
the Avesta. Again, the parallel existing between Yama 
(Vedic) and Yuna (Avestan) or between the sacred 
drink S(fma (Rigveda) and Haoma (Avestan) points 
tro the long-established connection between India and 
Persia in ancient times. 

There are certain passages in the Rigveda, which 
contain allusions, direct or implied, to Persia in a 
broader sense. Thus the Parthavas in the Rigveda 
(Malidal VI; are to be understood as referring to the 
ancestors of the Parthians in Iran. Under the 
designation Parshavas in the Rigveda (Mandal X), the 
Pemans seem to have been referred to. The name 
Baihika (Atharvaveda) has been interpreted by some 
Indian scholars as containing some allusions to an 
ancient Iranian tribe of the Bactrians. Such examples 
are veiy common in the Vedas and in the Avesta. 

Linguists have found that the language of the 
Rigveda shows its affinity in forms of grammar and 
roots of verbs to Persian, Greek, Latin, Teutonic, Celtic 
and Slavonic as if they were descendants of a common 
ancestor. They have in common words expressive of 
primaiy relationship, such as those for father, mother* 
etc. (For instance, Sanskrit Matri, Latin Mater, English 
mother, Persian nwdari Sanskrit pitri, Latin pater, 
English JatKer and Persian pidar and so on). 

The linguistic evidence is the evidence of some 
important primitive history. The language thus related 
pointa to their common origiii from a common language 
spoken in a common home hy the ancestors of the 
present speakers. The speakers of these languages 
beeaifie semurate peoples migrating from their original 


common home but their ancestors were one AryaJ^ 
people whom we may call the Wiros after the word 
Wiroe for men occurring in the majority of the 
languages in question. 

We are here concerned with the Pc?rsians only so 
far as they play their part in tlu? history of our culture. 
When we look to the records relating to the Aryan 
migration we find that they had visited Pc^raia by the 
road between Tabriz and Tehran or proc.oedoil towards 
Mashad, Herat and Bactria in search of fresh fields and 
pastures new and got ultimately settled down in the 
land of the Aryavarta. 

As has already been illustrated above, the Aryans 
who were the ancestors of the Indiana (referred to m 
Sanskrit as *Arya') and the Iranians (referred to in the 
Avesta as ‘Ariya*) lived in the region referred to above 
in a scattered and unsettled manner. Their respective 
religious books, the Rigveda and the Avesta show 
closer affinity in language and thought than with 
Greek, Latin or other Indo-Germanic works. 

‘‘Not only single words and phrases but even 
whole stanzas may be transliterated from the dialect 
of India into the dialects of Iran, without change 
of vocabulary or construction.” 

This may be illustrated by the following example : 

Ave&tan V»j>ic 

Tat thwa peraa era mm Tat tva prichhn riju ma 
vacha Ahura, vnehn Amira. 

Ta Chit Maada Vaemi Tn chit medhishtha 
anya cha vidye, va»mi mya cha vide. 

It will thus be s^en that the ancestors of the 
Hindus and the Peksians had lived longer together than 
their other Aryan kimmen who had migrated towards 
the West. They were probably the last to leave the 
original Aryan home because their langiiage carried oH 
the largest share of the common Aryan inheritance, a? 
traced in roots, grammar, words, myths and legends. 

It is interesting to note that both Indian and 
foreign evidences corroborate one and the same thing 
in fiTing up the age of the Rigveda. An unexpected light 
comes from a source outside India. Some inscriptions 
of about 14(W B.C. discovered at Boghaz-koi in Ada 
Minor recording contracts concluded between the King 
of the Hittites and the King of Mitani mentionfd 
some gods as protectors of these contracts. Their names 
are : I tom Mi^i-ea aa^it (irani), V-uru~uy-m aad-il 
(Uu), lu’^ar {ilani) lUhSCHi (t-i-ia-a) n^na. 

The names are considered to correspond to the 
names of the Rigvedic gods, Mitra, Varuna, Indra 
Nasatyau. As these gods are also known to Avesta, 
gome scholars think that they were the common g^ 
of the imdivided Aryan people prior to their separation 
as Iranians. But the spelling of the names 

in the Me&potamian inscriptions points clearly to 
their Rigvedic origin. In that case ire must assume that 
Rigveda and its culture must have been established 
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in India much earlier than 1400 B.C. bo as to be 
to influence the culture of the Asia Minor at that 
time. 

Of Die same time as the Boghaakoi inscriptions are 
the famous letters from Tel-el Amarna in which some 
Mitani princes arc mentioned with names of Sanskrit 
form, such as Avtatma, Tueratta and Suttarna. Some 
of the princes of the Kassites who ruled over Baby- 
lonia between C. 174fl to 1180 B.C. also have Sanskrit 
names like Shurias iSurya), Marytas {Marutaa), etc. 
In the library of Assur-banipal of about 700 B.C. was 
found a list of deities worshipped in Assyria which 
includes the name Assara Mazas equivalent to Avostan 
chief god of Ahura Mazda, although the form Assura is 
nearer Sanskrit Asura than Avestan Ahura. 

.The same antiquity of the Aryan migration to 
India and of the Rigveda is pointed out by literary 
evidence. If Buddhism originated in C. 600 B.C., the 
Brahminicul literature and culture it presupposes must 
be of earlier age. We have to allow adequate time for 
the growth of such difTercnt types of Brahminical 
•literature as the Sutrais, the Aranyakas, the Upanishada, 
the Bruliinanas, the four Vodic Samhitas preceded by 
the original material which was later edited in the Rig* 
Veda Sanihita. Thus on the basis of both the evidences 
lereto weighed, we come to the conclusion that the age 
of the Rigveda falls between 2000 B.C. to 2500 B.C. 

From the Iranian sources available evidence seems 
to be stronger in favour of Persian influence upon India 
and modifying control o\cr the northern part of the 
country. Throughout ancient history Persia was the more 
aggressive power of the two, yet it is uncertain how 
far the sphere of Iranian j lower and authority in India 
may have extended prior to the time of the Achae- 
menid Empire. The sjihere of Persian activity does not 
appear to have extended to the limit -of the Indus. Tliere 
are differtmt lines of evidence testifying to the inclusion 
of the Trans-Indus Provinces into the Persian Empire 
and these we find in the Avesta fis well as in the 
history of Herodotus. There is also inscriplional evid- 
ence bearing on this point. The knowledge acquired by 
the ancient Persians seems to have been meagre and 
imperfect. They knew only about a few rivers of the 
Punjab and remembered the sixteen regions alleged to 
have been created by Ahura Mazda. The fifteenth 
•f those provinces according to Vendidad was Hafta 
Hindu {Sapta Sindfuivah — seven riverfl). 

The region in question was more comprehensive 
than the modern Punjab and the land of the five rive» 
must have included the lands watered ip the north and 
north-west of Hindustan by the river Indus and its 
affluence answering apparently, to the Vedic Vitasta 
(Jhehim), Oabikim (Chenab), Parushni (Ravi), Vipa- 
shah (Bias), l^atudrih (Sutlej), the latter being th® 
easternmost stream but the geographical coneeption 
the northern India of the Persians seems to be more 
comprehensive and accurate when the Sassknians were 
in power. This is borne out by a passage in Voski 
which may be translated as foflows ; 


|*The long arms of Mitlira sieze upon those who 
deceive Mithra, even when in Eastern India 
catches him, even when in Western India he smites 
liim down, even when he is at the mouth of the 
Ranha (Nile) river and even when he is in the 
middle of the earth. . 

The same statement is repeated in YaBkna or Yasnu 
regarding the power of Sraosha — the guardian genius of 
mankind as extending over the wide domain from 
India on the east to the extreme west, even when io 
eastern India he catches his adversary, even when in 
western India it. smites him down. The ancient Persians 
knew either the Hindukush or the Himalayas, the 
name Usli-Hinduwas meuiiing, “Beyond or above 
India,** but it may also mean the mountain from which 
the rivers rise. 

There are some inscriplional evidences which need 
consideration for purposes of constructing the Persian 
rule in India. 

The Cuneiform inscriptions of Darius I of Persia 
record the names of some of the provinces whicli were 
held by him. This fact has been mentioned in the 
following inscriptions: (a) Bahistuii Rock Inscription 
(C. 520 to 518 B.C.), (5) the second of the two old 
Persian Black tablets sunk in the wall of the platform 
of Persipolis (C. 516-515 B.C.), and (a) the upper 
one of the two inscriptions cliisellcd round the tomb o^ 
Darius in the cliff at Naksh-i-Rustam (C. 515 B.C.). In 
the last two inscriptions there is a mention of Hindu, 
t,e., the Punjab territory as a part of tlu' realm. Scholars 
are of opinion that the conquest of the Indus Valley 
was completed in about 518 B.C. In tliis connection the 
history of tlie Achamaeiiian Empire of Darius as des- 
cribed by Herodotus is also to be considered. 

Herodotus, the fathei of history, in his monumental 
work, the HisUmca, gives' a list of seventy Satraps esta* 
blished by Darius and (?xprostely states that the Indian 
lealm was the twentieth division. 8omc inferences 
regarding its wealth and (‘xleiit may further more be 
gathered from the tribute which it paid into the 
t4-ea8ur.v. Tliu.s Herodotus says : “The population ol 
the Indiana is by far the greatest of all the jieople we 
know and they pay a tribute proportionally larger than 
all the rest, the sum of 360 talents of gold-dust.** Thw 
immense tribute is equivalent to nearly a million 
sterling and the levy formed about one-third of the 
total amount of the sum imposed upon the Asiatic 
provinces. 

There is another iiassage in Herodotus which gives 
further proof of Peraiiin connection and Control of the 
valley of Indus from its upper post to the sea. Some 
time about 517 B.C. Darius I despatched a naval ex- 
pedition under Skylax to* explore the Indian basin. The 
squadron embarked at a place m the Gandhara country 
somewhere near the upper post of the river Indus, the 
name of the country neing Kaapapyrbs (Ka 8 h 3 rapapur) 
—•the exact location of which is still a matter of 
controveirsy. The fleet succeeded in maldng its way to 
the Arabian Sea and ultimately reached Egypt two and 
a half years later from the time the voyage began. 
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The dominion of the Persian authority is, therefore, 
clear from the Histonca of Herodotus and the inscrip- 
tions mentioned abovo. 

Regarding the Indus regions towards the south we 
have an express statement of Darius that these were 
never subject to him. By the south Herodotus means 
the sandy western portion of Sindh and Rajputana. 
How far westward Persian dominion may have ex- 
tended over the Punjab cannot be ascertained but it 
is significant that Herodotus never referred to the 
Gangctic valley or the famous Magadhan Kingdom. 
V. A. Smith says : 

'^Although the exact limit of Indian Satrapy 
under Darius cannot be determined, we know 
that it is distinct from Herat, Gandhara and Kan- 
dhar. The Persian dominion must, therefore, have 
comprised of the course of Indus of the Kalabar to 
the Sea incluSing the whole of the Sindh and 
perhaps the considered portions of the Punjab.” 

In this connection we ought to refer to the evi- 
dence furnished by the Persian inscriptions as well aa 
by Herodotus regarding the away exercised by Darius 
over the people of the Indian borderland. Of the 
twenty-three provinces, the names of which appear in 
the Bahistun rocK referred to, as also with some slight 
variation on the platform of the tomb inscriptions, the 
three provinces, namely, Bakhtri (Buikh), Hariva 
(Herat) and Zaranka (Drangiana) formed part of the 
present Afghanistan but some are remoted from the 
Indian frontier. The four that were directly connected 
with the region of Indus itself are : (a) Gandirsi 
(Gandhar), the region of the Kabul valley as well os 
Peshawar ; (6) Tathagu (either GhiJsai territory and 
Ghazni * or .Hazara country) ; (r) Harahavati (district 
round Kandhar) ; (d) Maka (Makran) southern part 
of Baluchistan). Herodotus mentions in his list 
I eople who were subject to Darius (some of whom may 
be identified as having occupied districts in or near 
the present Afghanistan and in some cases adjoining 
the Indian frontier) ; thus the Sattagydi corresponds 
to the people of Tathagu mentioned above and 
Gandrio to the people of Gandhar. 

An interesting piece of information has been pre- 
sserved in the Apocryphal, the Greek version of the book 
of Ezra, known as lesdras, relating to the limit of the 
Persian Empire under Darius where' a reference to 
India has also been found. The passage runs as follows : 

^''Now the King made a great feast unto all his 
subjects and unto all that were born in his house 
and unto all the princes of Media and Persia, to all 
the Satraps, Captains and Governors that were 
under him from India to Ethiopia in the hundred 
and twepty-seven provinces and also to the Indian 
End)as8y from the Magadhan King.’* 

Thfa'^pagsa^s is very important as it pteserves the 
extent bf AcLhaemenian Empire under Darius and also 
to the amtsaasadorial appointment m thoae days. The 
of Xerxes which followed Darius I and which 
the oonttttuanoe of Persian dominarion of India 
is tfsUfied to by the presence of Indian contingents 


consisting o-f both infantry and cavalry among the 
troops from the subject nations drawn upon by that 
monarch to augment the vast army of the Asiatics 
which he marshalled to invade Greece. Herodotus in the 
course of his description of this army of Xerxes makes 
the following remarks : 

**The Indians clad in gtirmcnts made of cotton 
carried bows of caue and arrows of lane, the latter 
tipped with iron, and thus the equipped Indians 
were marshalled under the e.ominaiul of Phuvna- 
zathras, the son of Atabrates.” 

Regarding the Indian cavalry, Herodotus says : 

“They were armed with the same weapons as 
the infantry soldiers but they brought riding horses 
and chariots, the Intter being drawn witli horses and 
wild asses.” 

The commander of these forces was a Persian as 
his name suggests. We may conclude from this that tho 
ancient domain of the Persian Empire wius much the 
same in its extent under Xerxes in 480 B.C. as it. had 
been in the reign of his father. It may be noted that 
an immense number of Indian dogs followed the army 
of Xerxes in his Grecian invasion according to 
Herodotus. After the defeat of Xerxes by the Groekfi, 
the decadence of the Achaemeuian power in the East 
really began. For ^his reason, it is easy to understand 
that there was no forward movement on Persia’s part 
in India. Iranian sway in that territory endured for a 
century or so. Among other proofs of tins clo^v* and 
continued connection may be mentioned the fact that 
Ctsias who was a resident physician in the Persian 
Court about the beginning of the fourth century B.C. 
could hardly have written Indica without the infor- 
mation regarding India from envoys and embassies 
sent as tribute-bearers to the Persian Emperors or from 
Persian officials as ambassadors visiting India on state 
business bs well as from his intercourse with the 
travellers and traders of the two countries. With the 
same amount of certainty it ma.y be said that the 
Persian supremacy in India prevailed up to ^ B.C. 
when Darius III, the lost member of the Achaemenian 
dynasty was able to bring Indian troops for his final 
stand at Arbella to resist Alexander the Greats Thus 
according to Arrian, this contingent of mountainous 
Indians was under the command of the Satrap of 
Arachosia. According to the same authority, the Sakai 
(the Scythian army) was supplemented by more forces 
of elephants belonging to the Indians, who lived <^n 
this aide of Indus. With the defeat, of Darius III, the 
last vestige of Persian domination disappeared from 
India. With the downfall of the Achacmenid rule the 
tran^Indus provinces of the Persians passed into the 
han(b of Alexander -.but cultural and political relations 
were maanfained by the Indian monarchs later on ks 
well. 

We are told by Chanakya and Arrian that the 
Magadhan Empire maintained a department of 
embaovy {Rajduta F>bAc^}and exchanged embassies 
between India and Persia in addition to other countries. 
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Such an embaany was continued up to the time of Asoka 
the with the difference that he used this embassy 

as a means for ttie propagation of Dhamma in the dis- 
tant countries like Persia. According to Nagariuna, wc 
ffnd that Kanislika also maintained such relations with 
Persia and full-grown Buddhism met the nascent 
Christian and other faiths in the academies and market* 
of Persia and Egypt and it was under these influences 
that the Mahayana School of Buddhism developed. 
Besides embassies, Chandra Gupta Vikramaditya main- 

:0 


tained both cultural and economic relations with Persia 
through waterways. The most interesting embassy wn» 
arranged by Pulkesin in the 85th year of his reign 
(525-26 A.D.) with Khusru II, the then king of Peraia. 
The courtesy was reciprocated by a return embassy 
from Persia which was received with due honour at the 
Indian court as is testified to by a fresco painting in 
cave No. 1 at Ajanta. This representation, according 
to a foreign authority, suggests that the Ajanta School 
of pictorial art drew its inspiration from Persia. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF ZOROASTER 

Bt Pnor H. C. PAUL, m.a. 


Spitama Zarathtjshtra, oommonly known as Zoroaster, 
was the first and foremost poet and philosopher of the 
ancient Iranians. And by the testimony of its own 
scriptures, the Iranian religion was with the fullest right 
styled the Zoroastrinn. There were thinkers before him, 
no doubt, but he, by his excellent expositions on the 
conception of God and the ways of life, had become 
immortal for so many generations to come. His sacred 
book, the Aveata, which was counted as a revealed one, 
was one of the most promimmt which had formulated 
the religious beliefs of the ancient world, by reason 
both of the influence which it had exerted, and of its 
own intrinsic eharacter. 

*Tt was, indeed, never propagated by missionary 
labours beyond the limits of Iran ; wp know of no 
]>eople not of Persian origin who accepted volun- 
tarily, or upon whom it was forced ; but its poKition 
nn the eastern border of the Semitic races allowed 
It to affect and modify the various religions of 
Semiitic origin. The later Jewish faith is oelieved 
by many to exhibit evident traces of Zoroastrian 
doctrines, borrowed during the captivity in Baby- 
lonia ; and the creeds of some Oriental Christian 
secta, as well as of a portion of the adherents 
Islam, have derived essential features from fhe 
same souice/** 

Of the systems of the Aryans and of the Greeks, 
it was found that they flourished side by Side with the 
system of Zoroaster. And they hgd so many similar 
and contrasting ideas of the conceptions of God and 
their ways of life which might well be compared With 
the philosophy of our Prophet, The Iranians were a 
sub-etoek of the Indo-Iranian Group coming down 
from the larger Indo-European Group. And we could 
easily, by the aid of the Vedas of the Indians, trace out 
with some distinctness the form of the original Aryan 
faith, held before the separation of the Indian and 
Iranian nations. It was also well-known that Pytha- 
goras, the Greek philosopiier of the sixth century B.C., 
after his return from Iranian lands,, expounded his relL 
gious views in the same tune with those of the Zeroes 
trians that God was Light and His Soul was Truth, 

1 , WMintr* OrSmid «mI KiifsiiSe Siidlm, S« 191 # 


and the way to meet Him was through the path of 
Truth. 

Zoroaster, flourishing during the sixth or seventh 
century B.C., was the author of the Gulhaa, the Celes- 
tial songs, the earlier portions of the whole of the 
Aveata writings. It was he who first advocated the reli- 
gion of Monotheism, and his predecessors, the Sao- 
shyanto, the Tire-worshippers*, seemed to have wor- 
shipped a plurality of gods, whom they called AliuraF, 
‘the living oncjs’ — the various powers ruling the different 
aspects of life and the universe, in almost the same 
spirit as that of the earlier t-hinkers of tlie Vedas. 
Spitama, not satisfied with this narrow conception of the* 
Divine Being, declared at last that the Supreme Being 
was Ahiira Mazdao, (Masdao is coiuparrd to Vedit* 
Medhas, meaning skilful, able to make anythii rho 
is 

"the Creator of the earthly and spiritual life, the 
Lord of the whole universe, in whose hands are all 
the creatures. He is in possession of all good things, 
spiritual and worldly, such as the ' good mind 
{vohurmano) f immortality {ameretad) , health ihaur* 
votad)f the best-truth {aaha-vahishta) , devotion 
and piety (annaiti) and abundance of every earthly 
good {khahaikrarVGiifya,)^ 

He is not only the preser\'er of all good things, 
but the punisher of the wicked at the same time. All 
that is created, good or evil, fortune or misfortune, is 
His work, as we find again in Ytma : 

“He who created by means of his wisdom, 
the good and the evil mind in thinking, words 4Uid 
deeds, rewanfa his obedient followers with pros- 
perity. Art Thou (Mazda) not he, in whom the 
final cause of both intellects (good and evil) 
exists ?"• 

Thus Ahura Masda is the ortginatior of both the 
good mind and the evil mind (ekam mono) which are 
found in every human being. And these two final 
causes are called Spenta-Mainyush (Tieneficent spirit*) 

X gMM, XLVff. 1. InMbttd hf M Hbn tJi 
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and Angro-Mainyush (‘hurtful, spirit’) through which 
Ahura-Maada, the Supreme Lord of the Zoroastrians, 
reveals the creation of the world. These two 
spirits are inseparaffle, though opposed to each other. 

“I’he beneficent spirit appears in the blazing 
flame, the preseiuje of the hurtful one is marked by 
the wood converted into charcoal. Spenta-Maiuyush 
has cremated the light of day, and Angro-Mainyiish 
thf' darkness of night ; the former awakens men to 
their duties, the latter lulls them to sleep. Life is 
produced by Spenta-Mainyush, but extinguished by 
Angro-Mainyush, whose hands, by releasing the 
soul from the fetters of the body, enable her \jo rist? 
into inimortality and everlasting life.”* 

This is the great philosophy of our ancient pro- 
phetr~thf* priiiciidc of good and evil conjointly acting 
througli one another which wrongly interpreted by 
some to be the two Gods ruling independently, one the 
AJnira Mazda Himself ruling over the good and the 
other the vViigro-Maiiiyush, commonly known as 
Aliriiimn, ruling over the evil. Thus arose the idea of 
God and the Devil ruling side by side which is really 
a hit«‘r innovation as is appanmt in Vendidad. 

TV are the two spirits in eveiy aspect of life, 
witliout them nothing can be brought forward. Thus 
thi'rc are two inti'Iiects (khratu ) — the original or the 
s)viritual intellect, asnu-khratu or maiiiyu khratu (mino 
khird) and the secondary inlelloci or the intellect heard 
by the ear (ffaoshiri^r'uta khratu), or the knowledge! 
gatliered through experience ; two lives (a/iii)— the 
oodily life and the mental life imtvai and manahya) I 
and two stations — ^the heaven (whwhta — modem Per- 
sian bahisht) and the hell {duthanha — modern Persian 
dutnkh). The more appropriate name for heaven is 
yurodemam, ‘the house of hymns,’ because the angels 
are believed to sdng hymns there eternally and which 
is the dwelling place of Ahuramazda. There are the 
four stages of the soul here in this life or after death, 
advancing towards Eternity, the Home of Ahuramazda, 
as is found in Yasht : 

*The soul of the righteous man first advanced 
with a step he placed upon humata (good thought) ; 
the soul of the righteous man secondly advanced 
with a step he placed upon hukhta (good word) ; 
the eoul of the fighteous man thirdly advanced with 
a step he placed upon huvarahta (good action) ; the 
soul of the righteous man fourthly advanced with a 
step he placed on the eternal luminaries,”* 

Hell is also called druta demona, 'the house of 
destruction/ Between this and heaven there is the 
ohinval peretu (ckimad pul), the bridge of the 
gatherer, the nature of which has been described in 
3’osno (XLVI K), 11) : 

j?*Whatever man or woman, 0 Ahuramazda I 
prfonns the best actions, known to thee, for the 
benefit of this (earthly) life, promoting thus the 
truth for the angel of truth, and spreading thy rule 
through the goixi mind, as well as gratifying zdt 

,4* M. H»ig, WriU 9 §» md JUgflwi •/ lM§ HrsU, 
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those men, who are gathered round me, to adore 
(the heavenly spirits) : all theSe I will lead over 
the bridge of the gatherer. The sway is given into 
the handy of the jiricists and the prophets of the 
idols (these refer to the d^vas or the poets and 
rlshu of the Vedas of the Indians), who by their 
(atrocious) actions, endeavour to destroy human 
life. Actuated by their own spirit and mind, they 
ought U) avoid the bridge of the gatherer, to remain 
for ever in the dwelling place of destruction 
(hell).”* 

The AvesLa has also dealt on resurrection. How 
finely it has said of after-life : 

“This splendour atlachea itself to the hero 
of the projihetK and to his companions, in order to 
make life everlasting, undecaying, imperishable, 
imputrp^(!ible, incorruptible, for ever existing, lor 
ever vigorous, full of power (at tlic time) when the 
dead shall rise again, and imperishabhmess of hb" 
shall eommence, making life lasting by itself (with- 
out further support). All the world will remain lor 
eternity in a state of righteousness ; the devil will 
disappear from all those jilaces whence he used to 
attack the righteous man in order to kill (him) ; 
and all his brood and creatures will be doomed to 
, destruction.’^ 

The pair of good and evil is a necessary conse- 
quence of creation. It is only the human mind that 
possesses the capacity to create good and evil. As long 
as there is creation or expression of anything to the 
human eye, there must be good and evil, or rather 
scientifically speaking, positive and negative properties 
side by Hide. We have already found what to the mhin 
of India is a source of progi*e!!« to goodness is an 
obsti'uction to the progress of the Zoroastrians. It 
may be so. And how excellently Khawja Kamaluddin 
clears up the matter in his scientific way : 

. which of the two shall we call ‘evil', 
when each of the pairs is a necessity in creating 
all that is going on in the world ? Take the original 
pair of all, whose union creates not only a world 
of things, but whose comparatively recent, discovery 
and use has oontribiited immensely to our happiness 
and comfort — ^nay, has galvanized the proipcss ol 
■our civilization, I mean electricity, tibe union ol 
the positive and the negative. Which of this pair, 
I ask, is evil, and which is good ? Antagonistic 
and oo^icting they may be to each other, in their 
properties ; but they arc complementary as well to 
each other, and that under ’the ordinance of 
Mighty, the Knowing,’ under whose control they all 
•float’ in their respective ‘spheres’ without hindering 
the movements of each other~a chemical com- 
bination that produces a result far better than 
cohesion, as far as our comfort is concerned. But 
the fonmer takes place only in things which are 
contrary to each other in their properties. In short, 
the whole heterogeneous mass is the bed-rock ol 
universal homogeneity, and must consequently 
indicate Spenta-Mainyush, and not Angro-Mainyush 
—the evil spirit.”* 

And in support of it the following lines may well 
be quoted from the Quran*: 

s. p. ML 
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Glory be lo Him, who created pairs of all 
tnings— of what the earth grows, and of th^ir kind 
and of what they do not know, and a sign ho them 
IS the night. We draw forth from it the day, then 
Jo I they are in the dark. And the Sun runs on to 
a term appoint'd for it ; that is the ordinance •of 
the Mighty, the Knowing. And (as for) the Moon, 
we have ordained for its stage till it becomes again 
as an old dry palm branch. Neither is it allowable 
lo the Sun that it should ovfjrtake the Moon, nor 
can the night outstrip the day, and Afloat* on in a 
‘sphere'” 

These pairs of all things— the. good and the evil, 
the positive and the negative — are like the waves of 
the sea which ia apparent to us through its waves ; 
and the moment a man readies tlie ultimate, the final 
destiny of everything, he will realise that these con- 
trary conceptions of Ihe . mind were the necessary 
consequence of the birth of a man, as is sung by 
Moulana Ruini in his Miisiiavi which is often called 
the Quran in the Persian language, ‘Adnrn took a single 
sf^jp into the region of the enjoyment of animal spirit, 
his f^paration from the high seat of paradise become 
the punishment of his carnal soul.”* We find that the 
angels could not be brought before the world, for they 
are the emblem of purity ; in the same way Satan also 
could not be given the vice-gorcncy on earth as he is 
the emblem of impurity : thus Adam is selected who 
is an admixture of good and evil. Thi.s is the theory 
•of creation according to Muslim philosophers. 

Now this universal homogeneity is the state of 
Ahuramazda, or that of the Supreme Lord of any 
icligion. And the whole heterogeneous mass is composed 
of Spenta-Mainyush or the good spirit of any religion. 
For one who is proci'tMiing towards the goal nothing 
w’ill appear to him as bad, a.s Mouhina Rumi says, “All 
thorns will appear boauii^l Jik(' the roSi*, to the sight 
of the particular individual wlio is proceeding towards 
t.lic universal.*' 

Khar jumk lutf chun gul mi shmvad 
Ptsh-i-jazuyi ku myi kul mi ruwad 

Indian philosophy also declares likewise. Sir Surva* 
paJli Radhakrishnan says ; 

“Sin is the product of the shallow insight, 
breeding selfish egoi.sin, that, hugs its own narrow- 
ness and shrinks from all sacrifice. The tJpanishads 
do mit say that evil is illusion or that evil is 
permanent . . . Evil is unreal in the sense that it 
is bound lo W traii.'arnuted into good. It is real to 
.the c'xlerl that, it requires effort to traiisfonn its 
nature/" 

In short, every religion is always of univeFsal 
attitude and it is alwayf? a j»ath to realisation. The 
diversity in different religions, nay, the diversity of 
views that is found oven in the same religion, ip owing 
to the (lifTerent tendencies of human mind. These 

10. MuAMvit Vol. n* 6rtt po«a. 
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differences of mind can never be avoided as long as 
one has not reached perfection. So every one is to 
proceed on his own way of thought and religion under 
whose fold he is living. • 

While describing of the philosophy of Zoroa^er 
D. J. Irani gays : 

“It teaches us that life ia a divine spirit eternal, 
and that this world itself is an earnest of the king- 
dom of Heaven. The aim and end of this life is to 
make the world happy, make, others happy and 
thereby be happy ourselves and prepare the way for 
Eternal Bliss in the Abode of Songs. It is to reach 
the state of perfection ourselves and help the wiorld 
in its progress towards i)erfection and thus seeure 
our salvation.”^ 

And to reach that goal there is only one path 
which an Avestan pa.siage declares as Aevo pathao yo 
AaAaAe,— there is only one path and that is the path 
of Truth. Man must purify hw essence and bc’come 
God-like on this path of Truth (Aaha) through assimi- 
lating the other divine attributes of God Almighty, 
such as the good mind(uo/uz-mano), devotion and 
piety (armaiii), selfless use of earthly good (khshathra) 
and sound health and delight in Beauty (haurtJalad 
and ameretad). 

Both the Achaernenian, ruling before the fourth 
and third century B.O., and the Sassanian kings, ruling 
from the downfall of the Seloucides, the descendants 
of Alexander the Great, to the tdvent of Islam, of 
ancient Iran, were staunch supporters of the rules of 
law and philosophy of Zoroaster in their ways of life 
and they were fervent followers of the religion of 
that ancient Seer. Below I quote from a Pahlavi" 
fragment kno-wn as the Aog(*madaechn of the Aveuta, 
which religion for it^? beautiful thoughts and superior 
ideals of life will stand always in the same footing with 
all other religions of the world. 

“ 0 Spitama Zoroaster 1 I created the siais. the 
moon and the sun, the radiant fire of all life on 
earth ; but better and greater than .all 1 created 
man md gave him the gift and the word of truth 
and righteousness. But men wanting in reason 
adhere to that evil guide, msaion, and think not ol 
the ultimate end ... On the sea of desdre. they are 
tossed about by evil passion. And clothing them- 
- selves wilh §pite they are in ermstant strife tor 
vanishing thiute . . , Silver and gold, wealth 
possessions and (even) the valiant strong man will 
turn into dust ; but what will not mingle with the 
dust are the acta of truth and righteousness of a 
man. May righteousness and goodness prevail, may 
the good prevail o\er the evil. Let us all seize upon 
and transmit all good thoiiglits. all good words and 
all good deeds that are done here or to be done 
• hereafter ; and let us all be within the fold of 
righteous/'" 

12. Pmu of the Pehlovl p. S3, 
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Br M. SREUKANGARAJAN, nji.. 


The American Dilemma is the title of a famous work 
Km Negroes by the reputed iniemational social 
eounomist, Guunar Myrdal. In that work the author 
mast admirably portrays the dilemma with which the 
American Wliites have been faced for several decades 
past — eitiier to I'emove all social, economic and 
IKOJitical disabilities imposed on largo ^sections of its 
own i)eo]:>Jo, particularly the Negroes or to give up 
their professions of being the most democratic nation 
in the worhl. This awkward dilemma has been staring 
them in their face since the days o-f the Civil War. 
liut no i‘arnest effort was ima<le by the Feder.al 
Govei-ument of the UJ^.A. either to boldly face it or 
to resolve it until the appointment by President 
Truman, in 1940, of a ComiJidtlt'e on Civil Rights 
whose report is now available!. 

An ev(»ut of fnr-nniching iiiiiiortancc in inter- 
national relationshii) that resulted from W'Orld War il 
is the appearance of U. S. A, as the richest atid 
strongest country in tlie w’orld. 'I'he U. S, A. has been 
known all over thci world as the country which gave 
II.S tlie fiiiiiKJUs slogan — “Government of the people hy 
the jieople and for tlie peoph?,’* and a.^ a country 
where political freedom and individual liberty exists 
to the greatest extent. AVith the prestige of umterial 
fetreugUi added, since the last war, to the great moral 
prestige that she has been enjoying already, all 
<leniocru tic-minded peoides of the world naturally, 
and increasingly, look up to that oouutry as a parago^i 
of duniocracy for leadership of the world. That the 
United States of America is one of the countries 
where the largest mejisure of political democracy 
exists is undeniable. Yet one cannot ignore the glaring 
injuslice, political,' social and economic, done to large 
sections of its own people, particularly the Negroes 
and the (Red) Indians. All outward expressions of 
inter-racial hatred that were kept down on account of 
national exigencies during th^ war have now re- 
appeared with redoubled vigour. The notorious Klu 
^^^kix Klan has staged a reappearance and become 
active in stirring up hatred against different groups, 
as of old, on the basis of race and religion. The sordid 
tale of inhuman atrocities that have been committed 
on Negroes an4 Red Indians by the Whites and of the 
innumerable discriminations and disabilities suffered 
by them is a long one and it is not intended to 
recapitulate that unpleasant tale here. It is only 
intend^, through a review of the Report of the 
Gommittee on Civil Rights, referred to above, to show 
that American democracy is not all that it professes 
to be, And that there are very serious limitations to 
its s^npe. it is^ in other words, intended to refer 


tlifOiugh only by imi)Ucatiou to some of the serious 
shortcomings of the American democracy, both as a 
system of government and as a pattern of society, 
and the remedies that are proposed by that Coimr 
mittee to rectify tho»c shortcomings. 

The Cummitlce on Civil Rights whieli was 
•appointed by President Truman because “ireedum 
from fear and the detn-ecratic institutions which 
su>stain it, arc^ again under attack,” was asked 

“to enquire into and determine whether and hi 
what resf^ect, current law-enforcement irneasurefc 
and the authority and means posSessod by Federal, 
Slate and hxial governmenls, may be strengtheiud 
and improved io safeguard the civil rights of tlie 
l»eople,” and “make nicomrnendations with i»‘3" 
pcct to the adopt ion or establishment, by legis- 
iaiion KW* oUierwist', of more adequate and effecUve 
means and procedures for the piK).tecLiou of civil 
rights of the i>eoi»lc of the United States.’' 

The RepoiL deals with the serious violatkms of 
civil righU of miinority givuips aiul reraodios therefor, 
with particular rc'ference to the position of Negroes. 

Part I of the Report deals with the “historic civil 
rights goal of the American poo pie.” The Committee 
stresses four basic rights that form the essence of 
American democjracy : (i) the right to safety and 
security of the x>('rfcion ; (w) the right to citizenship 
and its privilegiw, irrespc’ctive -of race, creed and 
cok>ur ; (iu) the right to freedom of conscience and 
expression ; and iiv) the light to equality of opjjor- 
tunitics in every sphere. The Re port oomfesstjs that in 
oonsidoring the exist euce oi' these rights, thp Com- 
mittee “learnt much that h.as shocked us and much 
that has made us feel ashamed.” 

Part II of the Report, attemjita to determine “in 
what ways our present record fall short of the goal.” 
It considers that 

“The record is neither as black as our detrac- 
tors paint it, nor us while as people of good-will 
would like it to be.” 

The Report notes the tokens of progress made in 
regard to the extension of civil rights to groups which 
had been denied these rights, particularly the Negroes, 
and states that 

'The greatest hope of the future is the increas- 
ing awareness of more and more Americans of the 
gidf between our civil rights principles and our 
practices.” 

The Report then goes on to deal with individual 
violations of civil rights. Dealing with that most 
inhuodau practico—lynching, the Report points out 
that it 'Remains one of the most serious tbieata to 
civil rights,” tBince no year in the last six decades bas 
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been free from it. It is etated that during the period 
1882 to 1915 while six New England States have had 
no lynchings, each of the eight southern States have 
had over 300 and each of seven more southern States 
from 100' to 300 lynchings. The Report deplores the 
connivance and often the complicity, of some State 
and local officials in this barbarous practice and 
several other forms of official laxity or misconduct, 
as a serious reflection on American justice. Tlie 
Report also severely condemns the discriminatory 
practices and limitations of rights and other social 
evils which are rooted in segregation. 

^'Segregation has become the corner-stone of 
the elaborate structure of discrrmination against 
some American citisens. Theoretically, this system 
duplicates educational, recreational and other 
puolic services, according facilities to the different 
races which are Beparate but equftl. In the Com- 
mittee's opinion, this is one of the outstanding 
myths of American liistor>' ; for, it is almost 
always true that while indeed nepardte these 
facilities are far from equal ... No argument or 
rationalisation can alter this basic fact : a Inw 
which forbids a group of American citisens to 
associate with other citisens in the ordinary course 
of daily living, creates inequality by imiposing a 
caste status on tiie minority group.” 

The Report emphasises, throughout, tj|e impera- 
tive necessity of allowing full individual liberty and 
giving a fair treatment to all groups, particularly 
racial and religious minorities, and points out that 
justice is indivisible as between different groups of 
the same people. 

Part in of the Report, details the steps to be 
taken by government in the discharge of its respon- 
sibility for the enforcement of civil rights. The Report 
asserts that 

"The national government of the United 
States of America must take the lead in safeguard- 
ing the civil rights to ail Americans.” 

It considers the undertaking by the Federal 
Qovernment of a positive programme of action in 
this regard, as an urgent necessity. Hitherto, the 
chief sanction which was used to secure the enforce- 
ment of federal civil rights laws has been the criminal 
one ; but because experience has proved that this is 
not adequate, the Report urges that resort should be 
had, in addition, to a wide variety of other sanctions, 
including civil remedies, administrative orders, the 
withholding of grants-in-aid and the principle of dis- 
olioeure. The Report also emphaaisee the need for 
education os well as legislation in an effort to reach 
the goal of American democracy. 

Part IV which is perhaps the unost imporUot 
portion of the Report contains the recommendations 
of the Committee in regard to the furUier steps to be 
taken to reach the goal of the AmericaiiK democracy 
aa enunciated in Part I of the Report. The Report 
urges that there must be a auatained drive ahead for 
the extension of all civil rights to all groups of the 
people— and that, for three strong reasons : 


^'Morally, the United States can no longer 
countenance these burdens on its conscience, these 
inroads on its moral fibre ; econonUcally, the 
United States can no longer afford this heavy 
drain upon its human wealth, its national comp- 
tence and mternaiiomlly, the United States is oot 
60 strong ; the final triumph of the democratic 
ideal is not so inevitable that we can ignore what 
the world thinks of us or our retard.” 

Briefly, the following arc the recommendations ot 
the Committee ; 

I. To strengthen the right to safety and 

security o*f the person, the Committee recommends: 
(t) the enactment of new legislation or the amend- 
ment of existing legislation for (lie correction ot 
certain technical irregularities in law ; {U) the 
aiomndment of existing laws for enhancement od 
penalties from 1000 dollars fine and oue year 
imprisonment to 5,000 dollars fine and 10 years 
prison treatment ; (m) the enactment of new 

legislation specifically directed against police 
brutality and rf^IaUxl crimejs ; iiv) the enactment 
of an anti-lynching Act ; {v) the enactment of a 
new criminal statute against involuntary servitude; 
ivi) the formulation of procedures and policies 
against the abridgement of the liberty of any 
person or groups of people because of race or 
ancestry, in regard to wariiime evacuation and 
detention of certain groups of people ; (i»u) the 

enactment of legislation for the protection oi 
claims of evacuees for specified property and 
business losses resulting from wartime evacuation. 

II. To strengthen the right to citisenship and 
its privileges, the Committee recommends : 
action by States or the Coug^ss to end poll taxes 
os a voting pre-rcqfiisite ; in) the enactment ot 
legislation protecting the rights of qualified oersons 
to participate in federal primaries and elections 
against interference by public officials and private 
persons; (m) the enactment of legislation protect- 
ing the right to qualify for, or participate in, 
F^eral or State priimeries or elections against dis- 
criminatory action by State officials based on rsce 
or colour ; {iv) the enactment of legislation esta- 
blishing local self-government for the district ot 
Colombia, and extexuskm of suffrage in presidential 
elections and representation in the Congress ; iv) 
the according of suffrage by the State of New 
Mexico and Arieona to their Indian citisens ; 
(vi) the modification of federal naturalisation laws 
to permit the granting of citiaenship without re- 
gard to the race, colour or national origin of the 
applicant ; (un) the repealing by the States ot 
laws discriminating against aliens who are ineligible 
for citiaenship because of race, colour or national 
origin ; (vtii) the enactment of legislation accord- 
ing citiaenship to the people of Guam and 
American Samoa ; (ix) the enactment of legislation 
and fprmulation of administrative measures to end 
immediately all discrimination and segregation 
based on race, colour, creed or. national origin in 
the organisation and activities of all branches of 
the Armed services ; (x) the enactment of legiria- 
tion providing against discrimination of any kind 
against any member of the Armed Forces by any 
public autl^rity or places of public acconumoclation, 
recreation, transportation or other service or 
busineas. 

ni. To slrengthen the right to freedom ot 
oonsoienoe and expression, the Committee recom- 
mends : (i) the enactment of legislation by Con- 
grem and State Legislatures requiring all groups 
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which attempt to influence public opinion to dis- 
close the relevant facts about themselves through 
systematic registration procedures; (it) the taking 
of necessary action to clarify the Idyalty obligatiotiB 
of federal eoiployees, and establWng procedures 
by which the civil rights of public workers niay 
be scrupulously maintained. 

IV. To strengthen the right to equality ot 
opportunity, the Committee recommends : in 
general, the elimination from American life 
segregation based on race, colour, creed or national 
origin and the conditioning by the Congress of all 
federal grants-in-aid and other fiorms of federal 
assistance to public or private agencies for 
purpose?, on the absence of discrimination and 
segregation bafefcd on race, colour, creed •or national 
origin ; the enactment of a Federal Fair Employ- 
ment Practices Act prohibiting all forms of dis- 
crimination in private employment baaed *on tace, 
colour, creed or national •origin, and the issue, by 
the President, of a mandate against discrimination 
in Government employment and the creation 
adequate machinery to enforce this mandate ; 
regarding education : the enactment and enforce- 
ment of fair educational practice laws in public 
and private educational institutions, prohibiting 
discrimination in the admission and treatment ot 
students based on race, colour, creed or national 
origin ; regarding housing : the enactment by the 
States of laws against restrictive covenants and 
renewed court attack, with inteiTention by the 
Department v)f Justice, upon restrictive covenants; 
regarding health services : the enactment by the 
States of fair healUi practice status foi^bidding 
discrimination and segregation based on race, creed, 
colour or national origin in the operation of public 
and pri\ate health ’ facilities ; ^regarding public 
services : the enactment of laws against discrimina- 
tion and segregation based on race, colour, creed 
or national origin in public services, both in the 
national governimont and the States ; the establish- 
ment of a unit in the federal bureau of the budget 
to review the execution of all government pro- 
grammes and the expenditure of ■ all government 
funds for compliance with this policy of non- 
discrimination ; the enactment of a law prohibiting 
discrimination or segregation based on race, colour 
or national origin in inter-Statc transpod^tipn and 
all the facilities thereof to ai)ply against public 
officers and employees of private transportation 
•companies ; the enacbmicnt by the States of laws 
guaranteeing equal access to places of public 
accommodation for persons of all races, colours, 
creeds and national origins. 

V. To rally the American peopje to the sup- 
port of a continuous programme to strengthen civil 
rights, the Committee recommends : a long term 
camupaign of public education to inform the people 
of the civil rights to which they are entitled BXid 
which th^ owe to one another. 

VI. Finally, in regard to the additional 
machinery needed for the protection of civil rights, 
the Committee recommendi^: (t) the, reorganisation 
of the civil rights section of the apartment of 
Justice to ppoivide for the establiedument of 


regional offices, an increase in the appropriation 
^and staff to enable it to engage in more extensive 
research and to act more cStectively to prevent 
civil ri^ts violations, an increase in investigative 
action in the absence of complaints, and its 
elevation to the status of a full Division in the 
Department 'Of Justice ; (m) the establishment, 

within the Federal Bureau of Investigation, of a 
special unit of investigators trained in civil rights 
work ; (ni) the establishment by the State govern- 
anients of law enforcemout agencies compar^le to 
the federal civil rights section ; (iv) the establish- 
ment of a permanent commission on civil rights in 
the executive offire of the Pre.rident and the 
simultaneous creation of a joint standing committee 
on civil rights in the (Jongress ; (u) the establish- 
ment by the States of permanent commissions on 
civil rights to parallel the work of the Federal 
Coimimission at the State level ; ivi) the increased 
professionaliaation of State and local police forces. 

These far-reaching re(?ommendations of the 
Committee clearly emphasise the enormity of the 
injustices, political, social and economic, suffered by a 
large group of racial and religious minorities in 
America. Whether necessary legislative and ad»minis- 
trativc action will be taken bo implement all, or at 
least some of the important rcoommendations of the 
Committee f-or removing these injuslices is more than 
one can say. Already President Truimun has, in proc 
posing anti-lynching and anti«8egregatioa IcgMation 
to the Congress?, evoked much opposition and 
criticism even from the members of his own party 
coming from the Southern States. Much as demo- 
cratic-minded people in America as well as outside 
hope to SCO the “American Dilemma^ resolved by the 
extension o.f civil rights to all citizens, irrespective of 
race, colour, creed, religion or national origin, it 
appears as though, with the present state of public 
opinion in the U. S. A., it is still too premature to 
hope for a complete change of heart on the part of 
those who have been opposing such a reform for 
sc:\’cral decades past. 

The Report of the Committee on Civil Rights in 
America should be of more than passing interest to 
us in this country owing bo the sufferance of similar 
injustices by Harijans and such other backward com- 
munities. Though the sub-coimanittee on fundamental 
rights appointed by the Constituent Assembly haa 
already made similar recommendations against the 
injustices suffered by certain communities on the basis 
of caste or community, it may be necessary, sooner or 
later, to appoint a special comanittce to investigate 
the specific discriminations and disabiliticws suffered by 
all groups of backward peoples, and to make suitable 
recommendations for remedy thereof. 
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ENGLISH 

THE CONSTITUTION OF FREE INDIA: Mntyufijay 
Boiler jee M,A. (Ecoh.). Published by Das Gupta it Co,, 
54-3 College Street, Calcutta, FP, 196, Price Rs. 6 only, 

' The writer, at present in the Bengal Junior Civil , 
Service, has, started the book with the Cabinet Mission's 
plan of May 16, 1946. He has traced its various fortunes 
its sabotage by the British Government's declaration of 
December 6, 1946, and the adoption by the British Govern- 
ment of the device of June 3, 1947 by which India was 
divided. Then he gives a succinct account of Constituent 
Assemblies that had framed the constitutions of the United 
States of America, of the French Republic, of the Weimar 
Republic for Germany, of Canada and Australia. His 
omission of the Soviet Union's constitutional frame-up 
leaves a significant gap in the consideration of this problem. 
And even his summary of constitution-making in the 
countries he has touched upon is scrappy. For instance, 
he has referred to the Articles of Confederation and 
perpetual Union adopted in 1777 by representatives of 13 
''colonics.** On the Atlantic sea-shore which have deve- 
loped into the United States of America today, and of 
their unsatisfactory sequel— '^disorder, discontent and 
widespread grievances*' — ^without explaining what these 
were and how Philadelphia Convention held 10 years later 
was affected by these. This particular Convention has been 
called by the author '*the matter of Constituent Assemblies 
for framing Federal constitutions*’, and a more intimate 
description of its proceedings would have enabled us to 
understand the difficulties through which ail Federations 
have to work through, 

Mr. Banerjee has published reports submitted by 
various committees for consideration of the final shape of 
Free India’s constitution. All these are in the melting 
pot; even the “Objectives'* Resolution accepted on 
January 21, 1947, is going* to be changed; the word 
''Republic'^ found therein has been suggested tb be 
replaced by the word ‘•Slate”—* very significant change, 
indeed! In this view of the matter, the book under 
review has been a little too previous. 

Chapter XI of the book dealing with Indian States 
gives a good summary of the evolution of a fradinf Com- 
pany into the ‘^Paramount Power** over Rajput, Mutual 
potentates. 

The last Chapter XII deals with Political Parties in 
Anglo-^xon countries, in France, in Italy, in Germany^ 
in Soviet Union, and in India as these are ^id to be ^Hhe 
back-bone of a democratic government.” Tbia description 
needs a more detailed elaboration than the atttbor has Men 
able to do. From the nature of the case as the Consti- 
tution of Free India has yet to be, the book suppUea R 
bird's eye-view. This is its value. Its price is too high. 

THE MAKING OF THE INDUN CONSTTrunON : 
By Dr. A* C. Boner jee, Lecturer ej 


Calcutta University, Published by A, Mukherjee & Co,, 
Calcutta, Pages 574, Price Rs, 15 only. 

As “a source book of Indian Constitutional history", 
this volume is more ambitious. But it has been reduced 
to a mere skeleton of resolutions and statements of policy 
by the absence of a back-ground history of the many 
developments that hastened the removal of ‘ British coniror* 
from our country. The general readers will, therefore, 
find in it less interest than if there had been a record of 
India's struggle for freedom. The book is made up of 
Congress statements, of Muslim League statements, of 
those made on behalf of the British Government. Dr, 
Banerjee appears to have depended for his collection on 
summaries in the Press — a source that has deprived the 
book of all life. Even in printing these summaries, he has 
not cared to give reports of the many debates that took 
place in the British Parliament during the period. We 
have seen more detailed reports in Indian publications — 
(The Indim Annual Register is one of these). These 
debates would hayo**cnabled the readers to •understand the 
British game that, since 1939, started lo fight rear-guard 
actions against Indian Nationalism. These reports would 
have enhanced the “enduring value” of the book. 

Perhaps, an attempt will be made in the next volume 
to remove this defect. Such collections have value for 
the Indian students of affairs who (will find in these 
materials that will enable them to intelligently follow the 
prMeedings of the Indian Constituent Assembly trying 
to hammer out a satisfying constitution for their country, 

SuREsii Chandra Deb 

FOR SEEKERS OF GOD : By Swami Shivananda, 
4 WelHngton Lane, Calcutta (W. 
Pp. 170. Price Rs, 2-8. 

Here we have the English rendering of some of the 
maiogues that Swami Shivananda, the head of the 
Ramaknshua and Mission, had at different times 
With his disciples and enquirers who came to him for 
guidance in their spiritual endeavour. 

In the present atmosphere of the world when 
human carnage is going on at intervals almost every- 
where in th« globe, when individuals seem to suspect 
each other as a poi^ble enemy and nations and coun- 
tnes look angrily at each other, such talks will fall flat 
on many ears. But an equal number, we hope, will feel 
that they contain truths which may be clouded for the 
time being but do not die. And when the present 
temper of humanity has subsided, their light will shine 
the brighter. We are inclined to agree wi^ this latter 
view and recommend the book as a help to spiritual 
a^irants. ( 

Perhaps there is a touch of idolatry in these deli- 
berations which may not suit all tastes. But idolatry 
* diffioult and ill-defined .conception in tte 
uafoldinp of the meihea of which we dnro 
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The human element, however, that is present through- 
out the conversations, makes the book excellent 
reading. 

. U. C. Brattachahjeb' 

GAZING ON THE BELOVED : By Gertrude 
Murray. Hind Kitaba, Bombay. With a Foreword 
Mr. Harindra Nath Chattopadhyay. Price Ra. 2. 

This colleciion of poems shows that the wielder of 
the forceful and effective pen in Verdict on Beverley 
Nichok, is also capable of a tender pathos and a touch- 
ing sentimentality of a delicate and sensitive nature. 
Miss Murray has true lyrical qualities in her. Some of 
the poems, specially those addressed to ‘Kurion* embody 
moods beautifully, with fitness of language and verse, 
and a deei> sense of pathos. The poems arc highly 
enjoyable. 

POEMS OF INDIA : By A. C. C. Harvey. New 
India Publications, Lahore. 

This is u collection of poems inspired by Indian 
themes and scenes. Here and there one comes across 
vignettes from nature drawn with a high degree ot 
sensitiveness and fine poetic balance. The poems are 
marked with the evidences of a frank and open mind, 
a poetic temper, and a poetic response to the pheno- 
niLua around. The Grand Trunk Hoad has a majesty 
of its own. 

Sunil Kumak Bose 

EGO, HUNGER AND AGGRESSION: By F. S. Peris. MJ>. 
Capt. S. A. M. C, George Allen and Unwin Ltd. London. 
Price 12s. 6d. 

The hook is an attempt at revision of Freud’s 
theor)' and method.*’ The author has criticized the theory 
of the development of the libido and also the conception 
oC Ego and its functions as propounded by Freud and other 
psychoanalysts. In doing so however he has gone beyond 
his depths in many places and has often indulged in 
fanciful staicmenls. For example, nothing could be more 
absurd than the author’s statement that the psychoanalysts 
consider the Ego as a sulistance. If the libido has to 
develop from anal, oral and other stages to the final 
genital stage, then no one, according to the author, should 
have any interest in eating and defecation alter the genital 
stage has been reached. It is not possible to discuss this 
problem in details here but it will Ik enough to mention 
that Freud himself has dealt with the problem eidiaustively 
in different papers and has shown that in its process of 
development the libido never abandons any one of the 
stages it has passed through as completely unnecessary. 
The author is a supporter it the Gestmt school and claims 
that the use of ^’holism” (field conception) and Semantics 
(the meaning of meaning) can successnilly replace the 
Freudian theory. He discards the free association method 
of the Psychoanalytical school and suggests some oral 
exercises. Hp has stressed upon the different stages of 
food intake as ^'suckling”, “bitoling” and **cliewling’’. 
According to him, prope^working out of these stages In 
ingestion of food is the panacea of all mental disorders. 
The author, therefore, prescribes certain exercises to bo 
punctiliously followed by the patient while eating any 
thing. In other words, correct eating as proscribed by the 
author will cure patients suffering from mental troubles 
and he claims to have achieved satisfactory results by 
treating patients according to this new method. The 
upitficance of oral libido has been strongly advocated by 
Malanic Klein but the author does not fol^w Klein's line 
^ th^ght. The importance of eating exercises or rather 
mtal exercises has been ovor-stressed in the hook. 
TOcfaology thus tends to be once morg identified widi 
Phr^logy. 


- The merit of the book lies in the fact that it attempts 
to ^approach mental disorder from a new angle. Physical 
approach to mental facts is not new but he has indicated 
a special physical way of treating mental diseases. A 
systematic effort has been made to cure particular mental 
symptoms by special body-concentration exercises. While 
the exercises prescribed are interesting enough they can 
'have, we feel, little influence on the techniques of psycho- 
analysis and far less on a revision of Freud’s theory and 
method. 

S. C. Mxtra 

T. C. SlNHA 

THE INDIAN CHILD IN HOME AND SCHOOL: 
By R. R. Kumria, M.A., P.ES.. llmi Markaz, Lahore^ 1946. 
Pp. ISO. Price Rs. 3-8 or 5 s. 

Unlike many treatises on education full of pedagogical 
discussions and display ot intellectual gymnastics in the 
arena of child psychology the present volume deals with 
the child and its growth from the point of view of a 
teacher and a guardian in a refreshing and attractive 
manner. 

Tlie author rightly believes that democratic nation- 
alism should be India’s goal of social, political and econo- 
mic organisation. And he has offered suggesUons based 
on his experience and intensive thinking a» to how this 
spirit may be inculcated in the children of India through 
educational training in the Home and School. It is a pity 
that most parents do not take nor are they even conscious 
of the responsibility of bringing up children in the proper 
method. But it is d^is younger generation tliat is the 
hope and prop of future India. It is time therefore that 
due emphasis shiuld be put on the education of children 
and that Home and School should co-operate in the 
joint business in man-making. 

We welcome Mr. Kumria’s book and recommend it 
to the careful study of educated parents who are 
interested in their own children and future India as 
they will be much benefited to learn therefrom the art 
and science of rearing up children in a proper way. 

Narayan Chandra Chanda 

HAND-BOOK OF ECX>NOMIC GEOGRAPHY : 
By Siva Prasad Mookherjee, MA,, Asnitoah College, 
Calcutta. Pages 307. Price Rs. 6-8. s 

Commercial geography is gaining popularity with 
our students at the university. Majority of books on 
the subject are written by non-Indian authors who 
naturally write from their points of view and as suoh 
these books ill suit Indian requirements. Prof. Mookher- 
jee’s book is specially meant for our under-graduate 
students, who will find the various topics discussed in 
the book not only well arranged but presented in an 
interesting manner. After the partition of the country 
into two . independent dominions, study of Economic 
Geography has attained special importanco because of 
new trade barriers and re-shufiling of trade with foreign 
ooimtries. In many matters each dominion shall have 
to begin afresh and such attempts would mean in same 
cases a real set-back to our economic pro^erity. The 
book, although meant for students, will give even a 
layman fl. general idea about the subject. At the end of 
each chapter questions from the Calcutta and other 
universities have been given which the students will 
find useful. 

As our university is going to introduce Bengali as 
the medium of education almost immediately for all 
examinations, the author will do well t«o bring a volume 
in his own mother-tongue, which will do not only better 
service to students but to his countrymen in general. 
The book contains valuable tables, illustrotions and 
maps very useful to readers. 

A. B. DtTOTA 
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SANSKBIT 

DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE OF SANSKRIT MANU- 
SCRIPTS IN THE ADYAR LIBRARY. (VoL VI, 
Grammer, Ftosody and Lexicograip'hy) : By Pandit V, 
Krishnamacharya (special Editor^ the Adyar Library), The 
Ad^ar Library^ Price Rs, 25, 

The present volume contains detailed descriptions o!. 
a little over one thousand ipanuscripts of Sanskrit works 
mainly .pertaining to different systems of Sanskrit grammar 
(Paninian as well as non-Poninian) . There are also a 
number of works on the grammar of Prakrit and what is 
more interesting a few on the grammar of the Tclugu 
language. In all we have here about 750 manuscripts on 
grammar while there are abouf 250 manuscripts on Prosody 
and Lexicography taken together. Besides referring to the 
contents and special features of the manuscripts as well as 
the works, and the time and history of the authors the 
descriptions occasionally mention if a particular work has 
been printed or any other manuscript has been described 
elsewhere. But unfortunately the information on the last 
two points is not given systematically or in a complete 
form. It is noticed the descriptions have been prepared 
in a rather mechanical and stereotyped way; well-known 
and published works have been treated in the same manner 
as little-known ones, quotation of extracts from the begin- 
ning and end of a manuscript forming a common feature 
of the descriptions irrespective of the nature of the work. 
The introduction by Dr. C. Kunlian Raja gives a general 
survey of grammatical literature in Sanskrit without 
drawing any special attention to what is more essential 
in a work of this type, e.g., the unique or important items 
of the volume under review and the special features thereof. 
The volume bears testimony to the diligence and care of 
the learned compiler, the beautiful get-up and the nice 
printing as is usual with the publications of the Library 
reflects credit on the authorities of the Institution and we 
hope the future volumes in the series will be free from 
the few defects pointed out above and thus turn out to be 
all the more attractive and useful. 

Chintaharan Chakravarti 
BENGALI 

BALJAYANTI ; By Nisikanta, Asrama Library, 
Pondicherry, 


ecstasy and inspiration of her song are so evident that 
one cannot but call it Knpa-Kiran, the grace (and gilt) 
of God. As such, her Krishna is the attraction and 
object of adoration of ail and she herself, an ambas- 
sador of amity everywhere. 

KAVI TIlASAD^ ‘ANSIT TATHA ANYA KRI- 
TIYAN : By Proj, Vimyamohan Sharma, Radhabai 
Pandit, Shivaji Prakashan Mandir, Lucknow. Pp, H7. 
Price Rs. S. I 

The author is a well-known Hindi scholar, writer 
and critic. His present work is an essay, at once 
analytical and appreciative in the poetry of the lead- 
ing modem Hindi poet, Prasad (the poet’s pen-name). 
He first assesses the poet’s place, ideologically as well 
as expressionally in the history and hiearchy of Hindi 
poetiy ; then, evaluates the beauty of bis works like 
Premrpgthikf Kamn^kusum, Jhama and others together 
with a full-length appreciation of his Ansu. The book 
will stimulate both the college student and the general 
reader of Hindi literature. And that is a great achieve- 
ment, indeed, 

G. M. 

GUJARATI 

DILLI DIARl (Delhi Diary ) : By M. K. Gandhi. 
Navttjivan Pralcashan Mandir, Ahmedabad. March, 1948. 
Price Rs. S. 

It is a mournful pleasure to have to introduce the 
publication of these prayer speeches of Mahatirm Gandhi 
from 10-947 to 3-148. According to many students of 
Gandhi literature, these speeches present u most lovable, 
compact and beneficial portion of his writings. They aro 
practically his last will and tt slamcnt to the nation. 'Diey 
serve as a beacon-light from Delhi, sparkling with spiritual 
illumination over a benighted countiy, and pointing with 
unerring force the path which India must take if she 
is to fulfill her destiny. Dr. Rajendra Prasad's foreword 
has rightly declared his full confidence in the utility of 
the publication— ^These pages aic likely to contribute to 
the re-establishment of that peace and concord for which 
he worked and died,” Never was such a contribution 
more needed than now. 

The printing, as usual of the Navajivan Press, is 
good and the volume handy. The price is comparatively 
cheap for 468 pages. 


The author has won a distinctive place among the 
powerful modern Bengali poets. The poems under review 
are marked by rich patriotic fervour, deep spiritual glow, 
and on easy command of the poetic diction. 

SILPA, SAMSKRTI 0 SAMAJ (Art, Culture and 
Society), Part I; By Binay Ghosh. Agrani Book Club, 
7B, Jugipara Bye Lane, Calcutta, 

^lecticB, Analysis of Art, Truth and Realism, Poetry, 
The Evolution of Poetry, The Novel, The Historical Deve- 
kmment of the Novel, Modem Soviet Literature, Science, 
Man and Society, The Form of the Cultural Crisis, The 
^ddle Glass and the Society, Our Duly,— these are the 
down essays contained in the book. The essays evince 
wide study, onalytical intellect and neat exposition. 

D. N. MoOK£RJ£A 

HINDI 

''iZai/iflin.” Vora and Com- 
pany, Publishers Ltd., Bombay, 2. Pp. 112. Price Re. 

Here is a garland of ohe hundred and jright songs 
in praise of the glamour, glory and grace of Bri lUshna. 
^6 author is a well-known Muedim devotee 
identity 18 transparent behind her pen-name), whose 
music hae moved and melted many a heart in and 
around Sevagram and Bombay. She has sung of Love— *at 
once human and divine— in almost its entire gamut. Tke 


It has a brief index at the end, and the table of 
contents, chronologically arranged, had been suitably 
worded to help the readers. 

There is no reason why the Delhi Diary should not 
be profitably used as a text-book. 

P. R. Sen 

RUBAIYAT ANE BIJAN KAVYO : By Hor- 
govind Premshankar Kavi. Published by Nathalal Dave, 
Bhavnagar. 1946. Thick card-hoard* Pp* 116, Price 
Rs, 3, 

Thanks to Fitsgerald’s translation into English the 
Rubaiyat (Quatrains) of Umar Khayyam have acquired 
a world-wide reputation, though in Iran itself he hsM 
not acquired that fame which Firdausi, Hafiz, Sa^adi 
or Rumi have acquired. Ther^is not a single cultured 
language of the world in which a translation of these 
Quatrains is not found. Even the Japanese have it. Mr. 
Bar Govind has been able to preserve in Gujarati tlie 
spirit of Fitzgerald’s notable verses. Mr. Umashankar 
Joshi's introduction betrays as usual a deep study of 
the subject, and points out the different attempts made 
bwetofore to publish the translations of other writers. 
Fitzgerald’s text is dven for purposes of comparison. 
The work is an admirable ^ort made in the direction 
of making the Iranian poet’s work widely known 
amongst Gujarati readers. 

^ ; K. M. J. , 
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' Problems of Independent India 

Science and Culture observes : 

Attainment of Independence on the part of a great 
country like India after long years of colonial rule has 
to be followed by revolutionary changes in outlook towards 
the totality of country’s problems inclusive of ]K)litical, 
economic, social and religious ones. Unless the ideas are 
sound, and followed by prompt action, even such a great 
event as Independence may be followed by a period sterile 
in achievement, and sowing more seeds of trouble for tlie 
futiu*e. 

It is our impression that though the present govern, 
ment is composed largely, though unforlunalely not wholly, 
of persons who have earned undying fame as fighters for 
the cause of freedom, and have shown great initiative of 
action in certain directions, there are other equally 
important sulqects which have escaped their vigilance and 
penetration. One of the most urgent set of problems to 
which they have so far paid only scanty attention is 
the Rejoim of Administrative Machinery^ They have 
inherited the present machinery from the British who 
developed it out of tlicir ideas of Imperialism, guided by 
the central thought that India was to remain for ever 
a part of the British colonial empire. Whatever may 
have been the merits of the ‘steel-frame’ from the 
British point of view, our leaders who are now in saddle, 
were outspoken before they took office, in their criticism 
that the system was nut suited to the needs of a free and 
independent country, which would want to undo the 
legacy of poverty and unusually low standard of living 
by rapid industrialization, rapid improvements in agri- 
culture, communication and defence. But so far no 
effective steps have been taken, either to reorient the 
existing civil service personnel to the changing needs 
of the country, or to lay the foundation of a new civil 
service suited to the needs of an independent country 
nor to do away with the irksome procedures ' causing 
extreme delay in taking decisions. To use a metapW 
we have repealed the coachman by the motor driver, but 
the horse bos not been replaced by the motor engine. 

Left US see what are the defects of the present 
system of administrative machinery and how a 
better system, suited to presenit-day needs can 
be evolved. 

The spearhead of the present system of administra- 
tion is the ^‘Indian Gvil Service** which is followed by 
BU(di specialized services as provincial civil services, 
audit and account service, engineering, police, railway, 
etc. The Indian Civil Service has now been replaced by 
a general ‘Administrative Service*. Most of the entrants 
to these s^ees, except with provincial ones, are re- 
cruited on the basis of all-India con^titions, from 
amongst the university graduates of India, and are 
assign!^ to spedaliaed posts or to general administrative 
posts. 

It is a oontinuatiofl of the ’same old system of recruit- 
jnent of the civil service, and their absorption in the duties 
of the State. No arrangement has yet be^ mode to^roaden 
thn histi of recniitomt to suit the new neecb of (be State, 


or to train up the recruits to specialized jobs, instead of 
allowing them to income jacks-of-all-trades. ^ 

This would have been quite right in the nineteenth 
century, when the peacetime activities of the State were 
confined only to law, order and raising of taxes and the 
envpliaBis which was laid on classical education as the most 
qualifying achievement on the part of the competing 
student had probably some justification. 

Witli tlie growth of industrialism, tho 
activities of tlie Government have grown to ba 
enormously more complex. 

Probably public liealth was the first item to be added 
to the cures of the State, in addition to the classical items 
of law and order, and at different times, public education, 
factory labour, transport and commitnicaiion services, agri- 
culture, fuel and power, control of internal and external 
trade, housing, social insurance and organization of research 
for industrial, agricultural and defence purposes have been 
added to the cares of the State. 

Though each of thege subjects in a democratic society 
has been under a popular minister, or of officers enjoying 
tbt! confidence of the head of the State, the proper care 
of each subject requires a body of public servants whoso 
education and training should be vastly different and varie- 
gated from what was necessary for the police State of the 
nineteenth century. 

How have these needs been met in other countries? 
Even in England where the civil servant, after recruitment 
by means of competitive examination is assigned to special- 
ized jobs, and is not as a rule allowed to be jack-of -all-trades 
as in this country, he has not l)een found to be coming 
up to the changing needs of the Stale. To quote Sir 
M. Sadler: 

** Administrative officials seem weak in the field of 
imaginative and creative suggestion — in the points which 
characterise original minds. If you read an offical file, you 
will find as a rule that the experienced official is better 
at telling a subordinate what not to do than at interesting 
him in ways of doing better what is already passably well 
done, or in encouraging him to conceive bold innovations 
in existing methods of adminUtration.** 

Nor is Sir Michael Sadler alone in the severe view he 
has taken of the civil servants. 

The overdevotion of civil servaclte lo pre- 
cedent, lack of initiative and ima^ation, pro- 
craj^tination, and unwillingness to take respon- 
sibility, or to give decisions have been enumerated 
as lately as in ld44 in the report of tlie U. K. 
Committee on Training of Civil Servants. 

The Rowland Committee (Bengal Administration 
Eftquiry Clommittee, 194445), remarking on tlie habit of 
government organizations to be resistant to evolutionary 
changes, and to lag behind progress in political ideas and 
advances in administrative techniques, offers the following 
comment. 

The main reason, perhaips, is that bureaucracies are 
free from the compulson under which business organiza- 
tions labour of keeping up with competitors and they do 
not have a profit and loss aoeount at the end of each year 
to indicate whether or not their methoda and their adminis* 
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tration require amendment or improvement. The spirit of 
adventure and enterprise is lacking, ^partly because, at any 
rate in a Democracy, all the actions of Covetnment servants 
are liable to criticism by the Legislature. They, therefore, 
tend to play for safely, to go slow and to rely on precedent, 
and to seek iti the past rules for guidance and action even 
when the situation facing them is in essence different from 
the circumstances of the past to which they appeal.” 

Though it is the minister who is responsible for 
enunciating the policy of the organization under his charge, 
it is the traditional duty of the civil servants while decisions 
are being formulated lo make available to the minister all 
information and references from facts demanding all the 
wisdom and all the detachment he can command. But has 
this job been satisfactorily discharged by the civil servant? 
The impression is that the civil servant ‘'plays for safety”, 
says Herman Finer: 

are beginning to see. in fad. that it is dillicult for 
any one but an expert fairly and cfftciively to criticize an 
expert.” 

Though it has been admitted that guidance from experts, 
be he a scientist, engineer, medical man, educationist, 
industrial manager, or hnancier— are needed now for every 
matter of governmental policy and administration, it has 
not been found easy to secure this guidance. For in every 
country, the administrative civil service has up till now 
occupied all positions of vantage, and administrative 
authority. He usually resents it as an encroachment on 
his privilege, that any distinguished man from outside, 
should Ik: called to such posts. 

H. G. Wells with a great amount of justifi- 
cation characterised the I.C.S. as constituting 
a now Brahmin caste. 

When expert advice is needed, the usual method is to 
appoint Committees of specialists whose decisions and 
deliberations are conveyed to the minister by the civil 
servant in charge of the subject, who is generally without 
any expert knowledge of the subject. The expert, even 
when a full lime servant, is kept in an outer ring, to 
whom full knowledge of policy making does not reach. 
One such expert on public health Sir Arthur Newsholme 
complained before the Tomlin Commission: 

had no real difficulty in consulting the secretary (a 
civil servant), and the president (a minister) when I 
deirsed this; the difficulty was to know beforehand when 
important public health matters — sometimes they arose 
out of my own minutes^-^were under discussion between 
the president and the secretary, anS thus to secure a voice 
in the discussion before decision** 


Examinees and Brain Workers need 

NEUROL 

♦ 

An excellent tonic for brain, nerves and heart 
It improves memory, relieves sleeplessness 
and palpitation of heart It is invaluable^ 
to young ladies in headache, also to women* 
in pregnancy. In cases of blood-pressure 
and Asthma it is excellent Price rRs. 3-4. 
No Y. P. Outsiders to send Rs. 4 in advance. 
Bor agency please apply to the Manager. 

KALYAN KUTIR 

95 ^ fiuttofnjee Street, Batlygunae, Calcutfa^lQ 


In the United Kingdom, it was the contention of the 
speciaJists tliat their advice had too often to be presented 
through administrators and is distorted in the process. As 
a matter of fact, the Institution of Professional’. Civil 
Servants (those not belonging lo administrative services) 
represented lo the Tomlin Commission that no decision 
involving technical auestions should he taken unless the 
specialist concerned had the opportunity of presenting his 
advice directly to the official, or the minister taking the 
decision. 

Though this was agreed to by the Commission the 
demand that the heads of technical divisions should be 
given equality of status with the administrative head of 
the department was not agreed lo in 1936. Customs die 
hard. 

In the meantime, tlie World War II came 
and revealed, as no amount of argument could 
have done, the folly of keeping the professional 
man in the outhouse, like the poor relations of a 
rich man. 

Large numbers of scientists, technicians and other 
professicmal men had to be pressed hurriedly inio govern- 
ment service, and they had to be given rank and status 
in the administration which encroached mercilessly on the 
‘preserves* of the administrative civil servant. Some of 
the scientific men were taken as ministers others were 
given secretarial ranks. The absorption of scientists into 
the government were found so profitable that the Govern- 
ment of li. K. appointed a Committee under Sir Alan 
Barlow of the Treasury, which emphasized the need of a 
scientific civil service in the following words (1945) : 

^’The Government has decided that the scientific civil 
service is lo be reorganized. They are deeply conscious 
of the contribution made by science towards ihe winning 
of the war, a contribution which may have altered the whole 
course of the war and has certainly shortened its duration. 
They arc equally conscious of the contribution which 
science can make during peace to the efficiency of produc- 
tion, to higher standards of living, to improved health, and 
to the means of defence. They are resolved that the con- 
ditions of service for scientists working for the govern- 
ment shall be such as to attract into the civil service 
scientifically qualified men and women of high calibre, 
and to enable them after entry to make the best use of 
their abilities, in order that ecientists in the government 
service may play their fuU part in the development of the 
nation's resouroes and the promotion of the nation's well- 
being.” 


Prop. Priyaranjan Sen's 

MODERN ORIYA LITERATURE Rs- 6 

“A pioneer wbrk”--Jlf<Miem Review 

Prof. Sen's work is perhaps the only one attempting 

to expound Modern OriyaXtiteraiuie.— /nd«anP:jSr,iV. 

It wiH supply enough readable matter on the 
BUbjeot.— Pdt. Godavaris Misra in the A. B,Pairtka 

aORENCE NIGHTiNaALE’S INDIAN LEHERS B8.2 

“Inyalnable coUeotion”— JK»id«4 

Prop. Jooesh Chandra Rat Vidtakidhi’s 

ANCIENT INDIAN LIFE Bs. 8 

Throws light ou its difiTeimit sneets. 

7b be hetd ef: Sea lUp A Co., 16 , Ooikt^ 8q., CUoutta 
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Imel 

The New Review observes: 

lereal was born not of democracy but of racialisnv 
Lord Balfour's promise of a National Home did not imply 
a Jewish State covering the whole Palestine, not even a 
Jewish State. But 2^onism, being a racial movement, 
roused the deepest emotions, obscured the judgment of its 
adherents, and ran into political extremes. It was well on 
it^ course in the twenties when the achievements of Jewish 
iniiialive and tenacity began to rouse the jealousies and 
fears of the Arab population. Constant immigration fed 
the number of Zionigt settlers, and from l>tMng one in ten 
at the time of the Balfour declaration, they became one in 
three of the I’alestinian population. Jewish and Arab 
racialism fought for supremacy with increasing bitterness, 
and when Britain announced her intention of renouncing 
her Mandate, the situation grew from had to worse. 

The U.N.O. proposed a partition into independent 
states: the Jewish State would liave 5,000 sq. miles with 
538,000 Jews and 397,000 Arabs; the Arab Slate 4,500 sq. 
miles with 804,000 Arabs and 10,000 Jews. A Jerusalem 
enclave of 289 sq. miles with 105,000 Arabs and 100,000 
Jews and a mixed administration would complete the dis- 
tribution of land, men and powers. 

The U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R. support the 
partition, Britain remained neutral and India 
•wisely suggested a Federation with autonomous 
districts. 

The partition plan failed to rally Arabs and Jews. 
The United Nations whiled the time away in cumbrous 
dipciisaions. Britain began withdrawing along the Haifa 
pipe-line, and on May 15 Israel was born whilst the Arab 
Confederates rushed In to smother it in its cradle. 

The Governments who voted for partition are ex-, 
peered to recognize the new Israel state; Britain who 
favoured Jewish settlements but paid subsidies to 
Transjordan and supplied arms to Egypt and Iraq is 
likely to remain neutral; her direct interest is in willidraw- 
ing her 100,000 troops from a bad spot. 

The first moves of the lielligerents were expected. The 
Jews tightened their hold on the harbours of the 
Mediterranean coast, and secured their sea-contacts with 
outside supply-lines; they are inferior in numbers but 
they have many tried non-commissioned officers, their 
settleraeiits are compact, and they can put up a prolonged 
fight which may discourage the invaders. The Arab states 
have numbers on their side but they are liable to rivalries; 
their initial plan seems to be the occupation of the Arab 
majority districts. It is not unlikely that the appeal of the 
U.N.O. for a truce will be heeded. Then will be the time 
for India to press her solution which appears the most 
equitable. 


The Bear and the Eagle 

* The same Review observes : 

Since the Big Two arc growing more and more un- 
friendly, a historical retrospect may be' welcome as a back- 
ground to their relations. When in 1933 President Roose- 
velt recognised the Soviet Government, he said: ‘In a 
general way Russia and America are separated by ideolo- 
gies and joined by national interests’. The saying had as 
much or as little significance as the dithyrambs we heard 
during Chiang Kai Shek's visit to India about the two-or- 
thrcKS-or-'five thousand years friendship between India and 
China. Down to recent Limes there was never any lasting 
tension or conflict between Russia and America for ele- 
mentary reasons. Russia was at case in her snow-bound 
empire and had her main door on the west. America was 
growing in isolation satisfied with her internal resources 
and markets and limiting her diplomatic views to the old 
Europe. The two countires had few trade relations, and 
their diplomatic contacts were fostered only by their com- 
mon opposition to England or later to Gcjmany. What 
is rather striking is that on the few occasions they had 
direct contacts, their rivalries were keen, and their ideolo- 
gies were* amply watered down by national interests. 

In 3776 Catherine refused Georges HI any help 
against the rebellious Americans and established tho 
Neutral League; she was only loo happy to see the young 
republic fighting British sea-supremacy. At the same time 
she sent back the American envoy and returned Washing- 
ton’s portrait, saying: ‘This man is unknown to her 
Majesty*. Under Czar Alexander I, policies became 
dearer; both countries wercs at one against tlie extension 
of the sea4)locu8. Diplomatic relations Were esublished 
(it had taken thirty-three years after the American revolu- 
tion, as it was to lake sixteen years after the Russian 
revolution of 1917) ; things went so smoothly that Alexander 
and Jefferson* developed a pen-friendship. 

■ In 1812 Naiwlcon’s aitack on. Kuisf^ia 
forced the Czar on England's side just after 
America had declared war on England; tension 
grew at first, then vanished away. 

Less than ten years later Jefferson was thundering 
against the Holy Alliance and the wicked kings who had 
signed it. What had happened? Napoleon was gone, tho 
blocuH abandoned and the two countries had come into 
conflict over Alaska qnd South-America. Captain Bering 
discovered Alaska in 1741; from 1790 till 1819 the ‘Ameri- 
can Russia* developed quietly and Alexander could in 
1821 proclaim that the Pacific Ocean was a Russian sea. 
On ^ the other hand, the Holy Alliance was planning a 
military expedition to reconquer aid return to Spain her 
American colonies. America was alarmed at these Euro- 
pean intrusions. In two months the Monroe Doctrine was 
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put into shape end proclaimed as a dogma of American 
democracy. It was a direct challenge to the Alliance and 
her moving spirit, Russia. Though a Russo-American 
IVeaty was signed in 1824, the challenge to Russian 
expansion remained unaltered. 

During the remainder of the XXth century the two 
countries had few contact^ and their .different ideologies 
did not ..mar their friendship. Britain and France tried to 
edist 'Russia's help on behalf of the Secessionists but the 
autocratic Czar refused to help the partisans of slavery; on 
the other band when he reduced the Polish insurgents by 
revolting massacres, Britain and France protested but 
democratic America kept silent. Their common opposi- 
tion to Britain's sea-supremacy kept them united; 
national interests dictated a common policy in spite of 
divergent mentalities. For most of the time, the danger 
was greater for Russia, though during the War of 
Secession the Russian navy was of some help to Lincoln 
and the North. 

When the Crimean war had proved that 
Russia could not defend her American posses- 
sions against the British navy, Russia ceded 
Alaska to the U.S.A. for a paltry sum. 

So singular a friendship came to an end in the Far 
East. America had grown into a big power and her victory 
over Spain advanced her interests and commitments beyond 
her frontiers. She came to the Far East by way of the 
Philippines. It was round 1900. By that time Russia 
had also reachi'd the Far East through Manchuria and 
Korea. Both countries met at a time the Chinese Empire 
was breaking up. Russia was making a bid for Chinese 
spoils; America wanted China to live on, she took her 
aland for Chinese integrity and the open-door policy. 
Tension developed. America turned for support to her 
old rival, England, and consecpiently to Japan. The 
^Moscovite Perir iwas detecUed and denounced; the former 
‘Russian liberalism' was ‘unbearable tyranny' and Nicho- 
las horrid little creature'. Japan was acclaimed for 
challenging Russia. But Japan's swift victory woke up 
America to the ‘Yellow Peril’. President Roosevelt offered 
his gracious metUaiion but the ‘traditional friendship’ 
with Czardom was never resumed. In 1911 Taft denounced 
the trude-tr<?nty, and within the week following the fall 
of the Czar-regime, Wilson had recognised the Provisional 
Government; subsequently, however, the Bolshevik defection 
turned American sympathy into wrath and fear. 

During 1918-19, Wilson followed the tortuous 
policy of the Allies to continue the Red flood 
but called off the blockade in 1920. 

America cleared Siberia of Japanese troops, she sent 
food and other supplies during the famine (1921-22) ; she 
also willingly lent her engineers for reconstruction work, 
and Col. U. L. Cooper built the famous Dnieper Dam 
which became the pride of the Soviet. Differences in 
ideologies did not mar the even tenor 6i Deice, a peace 
of aloofness. Diplomatic relations Were re-eetsdilished in 
1933, for the sake of common interests: Japan was strongly 
entrenched in Manchuria, Hitler had come to power, and 
Mussolini had grown truculent Friendship was resumed, 
as of old; friendship against a third party. 

It vanished away with the third patty in 1945. Hardly 
had the hostilities terminated that the ^erdPees between 
those that had become the Big Two multiplied. Stalin 
mercilessly exploited aU the advantages he had wrought 
out of Roosevelt at Teheran ^ against ^urchill's oppomUon 
and soon imposed his will on the oonntrios bordering 
Russia. America temporised ^in the min hope thmt Russia 
woiud one day relent and eompromlsei. Matters oame to g 
head in I^nrat when the breakdown tof Ae ^iCNStomof 


dissipated the Teheran delitiioiii. AmMea plumped tor 
the get-tough policy, and an aR-out struggle. 

The Bear and the Eagle face one another across the 
North Pole, and in their eyes there is distrust, fear and 
wrath. 


The Milk Problem of Bombay 

It is surprising to find that the milk problem 
of Bombay has not attracted the attention *of 
the public. Principal T. A. Kulkami writes in 
The J^cial Service Qmrterly : 

The population of Bombay is about three millioni 
souls. The recent additions of refugees from Sind has 
slightly increased it. The per capita consumption of milk 
is about three ounces and a half. This means that we 
want 6,(X),000 pounds of milk per day. The minimum 
number of animals which supplies this quantity is about 
50,000 buffaloes. The cow is not found a suitable animal 
by our milkman. Still we have in the city about 5,000 
cows roaming about in different places. Most of these 
cows are living in the city limits witliout a license from 
the Corporation. Out of 50,000 buffaloes, which supply our 
milk, nearly 20,000 are located in stables in different 
wards of the city proper. The number supplied to me by 
the Milk Commissioner s office puts down the figure at 19 
to 20 thousand whereas the Bombay Corporation officially 
puts it down at about 15,000. The suburban area has 
about 30,000 buffaloes more. In addition to this supply, 
the two Railway lines of B.B.C.l. and O.T.P. supply 
about 1,00,000 pounds of milk. The price of milk is about 
annas eight per pound. The quality of milk is a question 
over which no qne should quarrel. It is a white liquid 
with varying degrees of density and fat content. The 
Bombay Coiporation has an arrangement for testing milk 
and many cases of adulteration are delected. The price 
of milk in Bombay is more than twice the price of milk 
in the large cities of Europe. 

Most of the bufOaloes in tlie city and suburb, 
are tied down for 24 hours of tlie day and ni^i 
in insanitary surroundings. 

The animals gather fat and become useless for pro- 
creation or milk production in about eight months’ time 
when they become dry. There is hardly any customer for 
such aninmls except the manufacturer of fat. The animal 
which is originally purchased for 7(X) or 800 rupees is 
often sold for a trifle and the milkman has to cover all 
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klis eipensei of rent, municipal licenaa, feeding of tbe 
animal, aenranta’ chargea, hia mofita and tbe whole price 
of the buffalo from the milk tnat he ia able to get from 
the animal in eight months. This ia necessarily a bad 
bargain and ao long aa these conditiona continue, the 
quality of milk and the price will not change, but things 
Will grow worse. The animals are now being removed to 
the suburbs which at present seem to have a sufficient 
{grazing area, but as the city grows, the land in that area 
also will become scarce and conditions will not very much 
improve. Every month 5,000 buffaloes become dry and are 
sent out either to Baroda State, or Gujrat Districts or to 
iamner in Khandesh District, After a few mouths when 
they calve they are Inought back to Bombay. Every 
month 5,000 buffaloes are required to replace those that 
become dry. The Punjab, Gujrat and Kathiawar are three 
sources from .which new animals are brought. 

Out of the total of 6,00,000 lbs. of milk which the 
city requires for its daily consumption, uhout h comes 
from distant places like Anand. The remaining supply 
oomes from the city proper and the auliurbs. This supply 
cannot be kept up unless the requisite number of animals 
is available. Bombay has a very unenviable reputation tit 
•laughtering buffaloes in the provimtes that sell them. 
Even today in spite of the strenuous efforts of the Covern- 
znenl and the Corporation, thirty to forty animals . are 
slaughtered every day. The calves are generally neglected 
and they die and the milk dealer does not think it 
•n^essary to keep them alive to keep up the supply of 
milk. There are hardly 5,000 calves in the city and 
suburbs. It is difficult to maintain the supply according 
■to the needs of the ‘population and hence it is a necessary 
■oonsequence that in the near future tliere will be u 
milk fanune in the city. 

To deal satisfactorily with the unsatisfactory milk 
«condyi|tion of the city, the Government of Bombay has 
issued ^ho Milk Plan whose object is to deal with tbe 
problem an its four aspects: — (1) Removal of cattle stables 
from the oUy and Bombay Suburban District to suitable 
.sites, (2) bnnging in of long distance milk in processed 
i condition, (3i) .organised distribution of raw and processed 
.milk in Bombniy and (4) statutory control on production, 
k distribution and rprices. 

There are nearly 1,100 stables spread over 
in the city and housing about, 56,000 

:ammale. 

Most of these stables , cannot satisfy conditions of 
rfffoduoing milk even under ordinary' standards of sanitu- 
ttion. The aim, therefore, in the first instance, is to 
'.remove 25,000 buffaloes located in the city to suitable 
‘Sites on the B.B.C.l. and G.T.P. railway lines where 
;new oocommodation will be found for ihcm in structures 
I typically sanitary. There will be dairy farms working 
sunder proper supervision. Tbe village of Are and Wagle 
^Estate near TIuuui 'comprising an area of 1,422 acres 
'liave been already acquired by the Government. More 
mas are proposed to be secured and then ti.ie idea is to 
spend djout 465 lakhs of rupees for land, roads, and 
cost of salvage for dry animals. The estimate includes the 
oost of a model dairy form which the Govmment proposes 
to maintain with 500 animals iii it 1ms scheme also 
has proviakm for the saiyage of dry animals. It ia 
proposed to contribute 5 Iriths of rupees to the Anand 
Scheme. The expenditure will be spread over a period of 
5 years* The stables will be let out to private owners at 
reasomahlB rent and it is considered that tbd rent will not 
he eioasalve. A begUmfrijp; has been alremly made and 
tenders have been insited for the constmclkdi of $ stables 
worth abont Ha. 35 lakhs. My ifear is ^ the liring costs 
'Of material and labour will make the eittiaiate of double 
the^hileeided cost of 465 laklis when it ia actually worked 
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out. If Government i« thinking of spending so much money 
on the scheme, instetd of having the stiddes near Thana, 
which is so near Bombay, let them constmot the whole 
Scheme a few miles beyond. Let the place lie at least 
40 miles from Bombay so that there will be no difficulties 
of grazing, salvaging of dry animus and rearing of 
cdves. We weloome this scheme provided the area 
selected is at least forty miles from Bombay, 

In the milk plan of the Government^ there 
is a Short-Term Anand Scheme and a Long- 
Range Anand Scheme. To bring milk from 
Anand which is a distance of 266 miles is 
considered a satisfactory proposal by the 
Government. 

Ultimatdy Government bas come to the decision 
that if they succeed in removing about 25,000 animals 
from die city aiod locate them near Thana, they will be 
• able to solve the milk problem of Bombay. Th^ expect 
that it will take them about ten years to remove the 
stables from the city and wlien that is done, I am 
afraid, they will realise that tiie prices of milk will not 
go down. There js hardly anything in the Scheme which 
gives the ho^ of the reduction of prices. The gowli who 
is now carrying on his trade in the city will be removed 
to the suburbs, but his greed will increase, because he 
does something new. Why do we want the stables in the 
suburbs? Why can we not think of removing them 
from there to the adjoining districts of Kolaba and 
Thana which are prepared to solve all our problems? 
Let the Government sciicme be taken to a long distance 
in the districts of Kolaba or Thana. lu addition to the 
Government scheme we should invite the Rural Develop- 
ment Boards of Thana and Kolaba to help us in the 
production of milk. They can supply us with cheap mUk, 
because they have three railway routes in their area; 
stations on the lines Virar to Balsad, Kalyau to Ka^ra 
and Kalyan to Karjat can have any number oi bufialo 
stables built on sanitary principles. All the dry buffaloes 
can be salvaged to places a iew miles from the railway 
stations where plenty of grazing areas are available. 
One more advantage which these areas have is that if 
they get plenty of cowdung manure, they will produce 
more rice in the area which is already cultivated Hey 
do not burn cowdung but use it as manure in fields. 

Tk,e Dhangars in these areas, mho are gpod milk- 
producers, never purchase anything from the bazar for 
their f^umalB. We should welcome more schemes for the 
production of milk. Thereby we shall help to cheaper 
milk. 

Under the above circumstances, 1 wish that Govern- 
ment should liasten with their scheme. 1 widi they start 
a model dairy near Thana. A conference of aU those 
who are inteiseted in this problem should be called and 
the Rural Boards of Thana and Kolaba Districts should 
be invited to give tlieir schemes of production of milk. 
It is no use herding all our cattle in* the suburbs, 
becauM, once they are put there, they will not go from 
there if at a future date, account of the expansion off 
the city, we require that aico for human haWation. 
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T here are some things that can not be 
generally tolA^tbtngs y^u ought to 
kmow. Great tnitfas are dangerous to some 
—but fiictors for porsmtaf power and ao- 
eomplishmoHt in the hands of those who 
uoMtstand them. Behind the tales of the 
miracles and mysteries of the ancient^ lie 
centuries of their secret probing into 
nature’s laws— their amazing discoveries 
of tho hUdm promsu ofmau*s mmd, and 
^wtasteryof^^sproblem. Once shrouded 
in mystery to avoid their destruction by 
mass fear and ignorance, these fiiccs re* 
main a useful heritage for the thousands 
of men and women who privat^y use 
them in their homes today* 
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THE RAINS COME. 

In the tropics the rainy- season has a grandeur of its own. Poets of ^ 
ages from Kalidas to Rabindranath have sung the praise of this season. It 
btings witli it tlio dense black water-laden clouds, the music of falling 
water, — the longed-for life-giving showers. 

But in its train it also brings diseases — Dysentery, Diarrhoea, and other 
liver and stomach troubles. 

Hence, eminent physicians prescribe QUMARESH in this season not 
only as a remedy for liver and stomach troubles but also a prophylactic 
against these diseases. 

QUMARESH not only cures diseases of liver and stomach but resists 
other diseases too by strengthening your liver. 
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India and Pakistan 

Excerpts from some of the speeches delivered 
at the Tenth Anniversary Meeting of the India 
I^eague of America held at the Waldorf Astoria 
Hotel, New York, N.Y., on January 6th 1948 : 

Dr. Henry F. Grady, United States Ambassador to 
India : "As I am Ambassador to the Dominion of India 
I shall direct my remarks to that country. It has every- 
thing necessary for greatiiesfc^talented leadership in 
government, industiy and business, and a national 
(Mjlturci deep-rooted and rich. It is the quality of culture 
lhat is the measure of the, quality of a people. Ite 
workers have natural manual facility and can be 
trained effectively and rapidly as industrial develop- 
ment gains momentum. It has rich mineral resources 
and hydno-clectric and irrigation potential of extra- 
ordinary degree. This potential is the biisis for very 
great increase in agricultural and industrial develop- 
ment— the foundation for a truly modern state. 

"The financial structure of the Dominion of India 
is sound. The Federal Reserve System* is well-managed 
and its policies enlightened and well-directed. There 
has been a three-fold increase in the currency since 
1939 but assuming normal production there is no danpr 
of serious inflation. But here as in so many countries, 
increased production— both agricultural -and industrial— 
is the key to the solution ’of India’s main economic 
problems. The public debt is not large for a country of 
three hundred million people — between six and seven 
billion dollars. Taxation particularly on individual 
income can be increased as national production ex- 
pands. Future budgets will be balanced unless over s 
period of time there are extraordinary governmental 
expenditures. India not only has the possibility of 
great production increase, it has a great hofiie market 
famished for goods of all kinds. Moreover there are 
great potential export markets in the countries i^ 
South-East Asia. 

‘The railroad system before the war was very good 
but now badly needs re-habilitation. This is basic to 
economic recovery. Highways can and will be built up. 
Intercoastal and off-shore shipping will be developed. 
These problems are a challenge to the government and 
people of India, but thal they will meft this challenge 
I am confident. 

‘The government though new and somewhat in- 
experienced is forward-looking and competent, Parlia- 
'rnent is conducted with great decorum and dispatch^ 
its business very effectively. As in industry so in 
government there are men of unusM^ iaieni Nehru ia 
one of the world’s statesmen. He has rare qualities cif 
heart and mind and has instilled into bis government 
alertness and energy. When the hi^ry of India 
written, he wiU rank as a great stat^an and the 
architect of his (xnmtr/s fortunes. 

fifodfOr.X J. Bingh, President, , Indig League of 
Amerioa are rmnblings of ^ irar in the aub- 

ooatinani of Isifia and Pakistan. Itaef friaads and well- 
wMmia af JUUa ahd PhUatan hope aM pUijr that such 


a catastrophe will not overtake these two newly born 
independent states. 

"The Government, of India has done well in 
making an urgent and timely request of the Security 
Council of the United Nations for intervention in the 
fighting now going on in the State of Jammu *m<l 
Kashmir. This shows thev have nothing to hide. They 
are willing t,o lay their case before the forum of world 
■opinion. 

"The Seeiiritv Council must act with husW. It must 
immediately is.‘<ue a ‘stop fire’ order. If the acHial 
warfare which has been going iOn in Kashmir since the 
end of October, 1947. is stopped, there is every chance 
that the present trouble will be localised and will not 
spread. The Security CouDcil, besides issuing the ‘atop 
fire’ order, must immediately send a Fact Finding 
Commission to India. Such forthright, quick and effec- 
tive steps by the Security Council may avert the 
impending clash between the arm€<l forces of India 
and Pakistan. 

"An open warfare between these two Dominions 
will spell disaster for both. It will retard for years the 
much needed enonomic and industrial plans of both 
countries. 

"An open warfare between India and Pakistan will 
not solve the Hindii-Moslem problem — just as the 
creation of Pakistan lias not solved the Hindu-Moslem 
problem, Let us suppose that India’s armed forces 
inflict a defeat upon Pakistan. Then what ? Can any 
one in his or her senses believe that the defeat of the 
State of Pakistan will also mean the end of the Nation 
of Pakistan ? Most certainly not. Forceful annihilaton 
of the State of Pakistan would further solidify the 
Nation of Pakistan. Not only that, but then surely the 
forty million Moslems living in India would become 
active fifth columnists. There would be sabotage, strife, 
arson, and guerrilla warfare practically in every part 
of India. Almost all the resources of India would have 
to be directed to putting clown such sporadic rebellions. 
There would be no fund.s . or manpower, or organixa- 
tional machinery to tend the sick, the poor and the 
starving. There would not be enough money left, after 
the huge and constant war expenditures, to develop 
industries, hydro-electric projects, roads or agricultural 
reforms. There would not be sufficient funds for 
educating the masses or for providing better standards 
of living for them. 

» "The nrogress of India and Pakistan would be* 
retarded twenty years, if not more^ India and Pakistan 
will have missed the opportunity of dving a friendly 
lead to the other Asiatic oountries. An the peoples o| 
Asia are likely to suffer from such a set-back. 

"In the recent past, after the creation of the two 
independent Dominions on August 15, 1947, the spokes* 
men for the India Le^ue of America have expressed 
the hope that India will become one again. I wish to 
re-iterate that hope on this T^th Anniversary of the 
League. But, I must add, that ^ want this unity only 
if it can be estaUished on trusty fiuth and friendship 
between Bidia and FUjldgbaiu 
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^Thd. India League of A|nerica will continue to 
devote ito time, energy and resources toward creatii^ 
true understanding between, the people of India, tnd 
Pakistan and the people of the United States of 
Ameiioa.'*’ 

Hoger N. Baldwin, jMrector,’ Ammoan Civil 
Liberties Union and Treasurer of the India League of 
America : *'Ever since India's struggle for freedom took 
shape thirty years ago, I have been privileged to aid 
my Indian colleagues in the United States. During all 
these years we knew that India was the key to the 
whole system of western empire over subject peoples, 
and that when it became free, the system would break 
up. We were right. The momentous movements among 
all the colonial peoples mark the end of the centuries 
of tragic oppression of the darker peoples by the 
white western minority. India has won not only her 
own freedom but led the way for others. 

“No democracy on a world scale was possible so 
long as the imperial system lived. It . has become 
possible only now in the last year, the fruit of countless 
Hiacrifiocs and determined struggles. India, blessed by a 
leadership in non-violence, has contributed more than 
freedom. It has led the world in a type of resistance 
whose moral power transcends its own ends. 

“We Americans who -have supported the anti- 
imperialist cause were few. But with our Indian friends 
wo have impressed American public opinion ; we have 
routed the imperialist apologists ; we have built n 
bridge of understanding between the two new free 
nations of India and the United States. We will cont^ 
nue in these difficult days of transition bo aid^th 
understanding, publicity and practical contacts. ^Thoy 
will be needed to assure that the new nations maintain 
the rood of democracy against reaction or Communism. 
They will be needed to build our oountrics into allies 
in the councils of nations for the high goals of demo- 
cratic internationalism. Only this unity will insure 
iigains!. the spread of those quack remedies for oppres- 
fiou offered by the* Communist doctors. 


A Jouraey to Australia 

V. Mikheyev thue narrat^ hie experiences 
about his journey to Australia in New Times, 
July, 1946 : 

Melbodrne-Stdnet 

Our next change was at Melbourne, the capital of 
Victoria, the smallest stale of Australia, but, densdy 
l>opulated and rich. This city has a population of over a 
million. It has mde, straight streets with ten and 
fifteen-storey buildings, large parks, gardes and boule- 
vards, numerous monuments, a fine^ university, and is 
situated on a river on which ocean-going steamers travel. 
Numerous automobiles and motorbuses race througdi the 
.Hlreets. Almost every minute electric trains kind thousands 
of people in the centre of the city. 

Melbourne is the centre of the business life ot 
the country. Here the majority of the ministries— 
which are distributed among three cities in the eastern 
part of the country— have their offices. The city grew up 
on gold, which is still mined in its environs. Over two 
hundred thousand workers are employed. fii its factories 
and docks. In the city, oceui-goiag steamers, locomotives, 
machines, aircraft and tanks are built and antomol^es 
are assembled from parts shipped from the United 
States, the chassis being made in AustraBan plonm. 
Here, too, are concentrate most of the textile and doth* 
ing jfaetoriei of the country. Iho food indnatry ii 
hidi^ devdapod. 


- Victoria occupies the leading place in the country's 
atockijbreeding and wheat-growing. Over 20,<KX),000 sheep 
and as many as 2^000,000 diws grans bn its peaturea. In 
both industfy and agriculture the interests of Idg 
English firms are widdy reprOiented. Either directly or 
throudi agents these finns own millions of head of 
cattle and numerous factories and mining enterprises. 
The leading firm is Broken Hill Proprietary, Ll<t« which 
has Jnterests in nearly all branches of indust^, from 
ore mining to manufacturing and shipping. Most of the 
stock in this firm is held 1^ Englishmen. 

From Melbourne to Sydney the railway winds between 
eucalyptus-covered hills, runs, through fields where in- 
numerable cattle ^aze, and passes the Riverina Canal, 
the largest irrigation system in the country, which is 
flanked with orchards and vineyards. The fields are 
sown with rice and other grains requiring much water. 
Somewhat on the side looms Mt. Kosciusko, the highest 
mountain in the country and the only place in Australia 
where snow falls. .Here there is bright sunshine, snow 
and warmth. One can go skiing and at the same time 
become sunburnt. This mountain, 2,200 metres high, is 

£ art of the Australian Alps, which runs along the coast. 

ow mountains of early origin, having a large number 
of caves, are the source of short rivers, the water of 
which is often brackish from the inflow of seawater 
durihg high tide. The stalactite cave in the Blue 
Mountains, to which motorbuses run, attract thousands 
of tourists. 

In Sydney the railway has its terminus right on 
the shore, and if one wishes to trayel on to Brisbane, 
another change has to be made. An electric railway 
with numerous lines connects this world port with its 
environs, which stretch for fifty kilometres. The raU- 
way runs through the city underground, comes to the 
surface near the harbour and crosses a bridge to the 
other shore, where for over thirty kilometres stretch 
numerous settlements, now merged to form the present 
Grater Sydney, with a population of over 1,300.000. 
Sydney, the capital of Nw South Wales, is relatively 
small in area, but it contains over one-third of the 
population of the country. 

In speaking of the sights of their city, the Sydne- 
yans refer first of all to the Bridge, the Bay and the 
Beach. The 8uq>ension bridge, 3^770 feet long, inelndi^ 
the aunroaches — the suspended part of the bridge is 
1,650 met long — ^is beauttiul from a distanco, but lookt 
heavy and somewhat gloomy on close view. Bay 

18 ^ really wonderful. Its shore stretches for many 
miles. Ocean-going steamers can enter nearly every nook 
and comer of it. The narrow entrance is closed with 
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Hots and strongly guarded, yet in 1942 several 
submarines managed to iKenotrate the inner roads, ne 
shore is covered with gardens and lined with splenmd 
mansions, each having its own jetty for mooring ytdsip 
and motor boats, and miniature swimming pools. 0^ 
in a few jpdaces can one gain access to the shore widtin 
the city. The* gardens of tho rich maniiona are fenced 
off ri^t down to the water, and everywhere strangers 
are warned off by notices: ‘^Mvate property. Trespassers 
will be prosecuted.’* 

Part of the shore is occupied by^a large Botanical 
Garden and a Zoo. The city spreads on both sides of 
the bay and then for many kilometres along the Pacific 
coast. It is belted on both sides with sand beaches. In 
the eastern part of Sydney and in its northern envies 
the sand beach stretches uninterruptedly for fifty miles. 
Hundreds of thousands of people visit the brach on 
Sundays and holidays, brought there by motorb^ street* 
car or local passenger boat. Members of the Life Saving 
Society patrol the beach and often drag careless bathers 
out of the water. The parades organized by this society 
are important events. They are described in the news- 
papers, shown in the cinema and are witnessed by 
thousands of spectators. . The carefree life on the 
lieach is not infrequently interrupted by the cry of 
*^harkB!*’ upon which the bathers make for the 
shore as fast as they can. 

Sydney is the largest port in Australia. It handles 
millions of tons of cargo * annually, and is counted as 
one of the biggest ports in the British Empire. Merchant 
vessels of ten thqpsand tons, cutters, torpedo boats "and 
corvettes are built in its shipyards. Its docks ore capable 
of repairing any ship of no matter what size. In its 
environs are scattered munition, automobile and machine, 
tool plants, metal works, textile mills, large cold 
storage plants and numerous workshop and warehouses. 

The influence of England is felt less in Sydney; if 
anything, American customs predominate, peculiarly 
adapted to Australian conditions. Fashions in clothes, 
hairdressing, dances and songs are American. This un. 
doiibtedly is due to the influence of Hollywood, --which 
sends numerous films here. We saw how the hearts of 
the youth of Sydney were captivated by the latest 
American dance, the jitterbug. Special evenings were 
arranged for this dance, and competitions and exhibition 
dances ^ the best periormers were held. The dance is 
a peoulitf mixture of acrobaticB, ^risque stunts^ Negro 
jigs and the waltST No music is needed for it. A drum, 
to beat time, is sufficient. 

Sydney bat the reputation in Australia of being 
extremely progressive. Indeed, the trade union movement 
is moie b^jddy devdbped here than in the otbtf towns 
of Australia, and a ceruin '^spirit of protest** against 
oottservatiiin and a readiness to accept ^*new ideas** is 
observed. Here, more newspapers are published than in 
other dties. There are eight radio stations, and several 
theatres. ^ proof pi Sydney’s progressive spirit the in* 
habitants point to the fact that Murdoch, the Australian 
newspaper king, who owns ludl a dozen reactiooary 
newsjpapers in other sutes, has not bean able to etub- 
lish himself Sydni^ in spite of all his efforts. 

Fittiis AMO FscrauBs 

Tens of tnUUoiis p! sheep grace in the pastures of 
Australia* These poatuios are *'overiK>iH^e<r and this 
eanilng tho aj^eopdireeders iMinsidorable andotv. Far- 
Itament and the p^ are discuuMing ^ ^spbleui of 
dhoM^Weediof aa wdl as the problem of seourihg future 
mama ler\AiiMrallaii wooL The entire clip has been 
add b Eartaaiii lor the duration of ^ but the 
tAnsiiialiaui are doarmed by post-war pioipodls. Thanks 


to large English meat contracts, considerable numbers 
of fBttle are being slaughtered and this is relieving some- 
what the congestion on the pastures. But the shortage 
of transport facilities, cold storage and of li^iir at the 
abattoirs is upsetting export plans. Owing to the 
drought and the dearth of fodder, large numbers of 
sheep are perishing. 

Slates* sheep farm, whicli we visited, lias 20,000 
amres, on which 10,000 sheep graze. The conditions of 
soil and climate here require two acres per sheep. The 
entire farm is surrounded • with a wire fence and sub- 
divided into sections of 3,000 to 5,000 acres each. The 
sections are separated from each oilier by wire fences 
to prevent the sheep of different ages and breeds from 
mixing. The sheep live on tiie section they are born iit 
to the end of their days. It is the function of the sheep 
minders to repair the fences, keep the canals clear, 
exterminate rabbits and perform a host of minor jobs. 
The farmer visits his flocks about twice a month, and 
Ills main concern is that no epidemics should break out 
among them. The busy season in sheep-breediug— the 
shearing-~comes at the beginning of the winter. Groups 
of migratory shearers, travelling from Nojth to South, 
go to Slates and complete the shearing in ten days. The 
average clip ranges from nine to twelve pounds per 
sheep. 

Cattle also graze in large pastures, and ‘ also with 
scarcely any guard. Before the cattle are slaughtered 
they are t^en in special trains of two-storey cattle 
trucks to be fattened in the rich pastures of the forest 
regions and from there are taken te the abattoirs. Most 
of the latter are situated near the seaports, where there 
are vast cold storage and packing plants. From here the 
carcasses or canned meat are shipped to other countries, 
mainly to England and to the Pacific war zone. 

The world war of 1914-1918 stimulated the develop- 
iue?nt of industry in Australia. Now, too, . industry is 
experiencing a big boom. For three years, up to 1943, 
the usual supply of manufactured goods from England 
was interrupted. Australia was obliged to look to the 
United States, from where war equipment, machine 
tools and machinery for war plants were obtain^ under 
the Lend-Lease Law, and also to her own industry for 
her requirements. The old plants were awitobed over to 
war production, the government assigned large credits 
for the erection of new plants, and a number of state 
factories were erected. The state now owns several 
aircraft factories, shipyards and repair docks, ordnance 
works, and shell, chemical and doth f ^^ g factories. 

In ^Australia there are now being produced several 
types of aircraft and tanks, various types of armaments 
tens of thosands of landing Acvcral thousand 
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maohittd iooU per eimum end reflway relltitt;»eto4& 
(AuetnBa bpilt locoittotiveB end can ordered tbe 
AIHes to shippiog foode to thie U^S.S.R. «£e Per^). 
She is producing annual^ 2,000^000 tons of pig <iron in 
l^r six furnaces, increasing the mining and smelting of 
many kinds of nonferrous metals, ph^mging from 
porter to exporter of copper, and hegin^g to supply 
the AUto large quantities oF ainc, tin and lead. 

During the war, .and last year in* particular, attempts 
to check die industrial development of the country were 
ubiMrved. These attempts were made by certain quarters 
in countries ndiicni encounter Australian competition in 
the world market and wish to keep her in the position 
of a cdbny .supplying the metropolis with cheap raw 
mateiiolSi It is common knowledge that Australia still 
imports from England cloth made from Australian wool. 
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Austnli* !»•» to- weW wMh won 

‘ petition in the aircraft and aulomdldic bortnche^ 

The outlook to to future is eausiiig anxiety 
to the government and to masses of to woikiiig people. 
' Tho most common topic of conversation is to prosp^ 
of obtaining work after to war. People to crisis 

of 1929-1933» when more ton half to workers of 
Australia were unemployed. In her quest to toeign 
inaikets Australia is turning * her gase to to Pacific 
countries, and particularly to China, which, as mgny 
believe, will become industrisliaed after to war. Aus- 
tralia intends to enter the struggle for to Chinese 
market. 

Canberka — ^THB Capital of Austraua 
Canberra is situated on the slopes of the low Aus- 
tralian Alps. After long disputes between the states os 
to which of them should have the honour of being the 
seat of the capital, it was decided to build it in 
“neutral” territory and a site of several thousand acres 
in New South Wales was allocated for it Here, by 
1927, the city of Canberra was built, which now has 
a population of about 8,000. 

Canberra is more like a large park than a city. It 
consists of several settlements separated from each other 
by avenues and gardens. It is a difficult job to make 
one's way from the Houses of Parliament to any of the 
settlements. Several motorbiises run at interval of 20 to 
30 minutes and describe big curves as they follow the 
circles into which the capital is divided. There are no 
straight tines in Canberra; there are only rings of roads 
contiguous to each other. To pass from one house to 
another situated three or four blocks away, one must 
go round in a curve, past six or seven blocks. 

As many as 4,000,000 trees, mostly imported from 
other countries, have been planted in the city, Canadian 
pines and palm trees intermingle with Japanese cherry 
trees, which since the war broke out have been renamed 
'^Chinese cherry trees.” In the spring the city looks like 
a flourishing orchard and the fruit trees in blossom 
obscure the roofs of tlie houses. There are a few two- 
storeyed houses in the city — the Houses of Parliament, 
the hotel and several shops. The rest of the city 
consists of one-storey houses with large gardens. 

Parliament assembles in Cainbenia every three 
months. It then becomes crowded and animated. At all 
other times its quietness ^^stuns” the visitor. The streets 
are deserted, sb^ graae in the paike near to Houses 
of Parliament, and sometimes a rabbit darts across the 
street. The city is not yet completed.. Much of it still 
exists only in blueprint. The visitor is conducted over 
the hills and told: 

''Here there will be a new Parliament and there a 
large lake, and then Canberra will be like (^neva. 
Om there, to the left o£ to Houses of ParHameni^ to 
foreign embassies will be built. Do you see that tall 
hill? That's wlmre the Soviet embassy will bo>** 
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Action at Last ? 

Pandit Nehru has to be congratulated on his fight- 
ing speeches in Madras. The reaction to thc?se speeches 
have not been long in coining. Loud and prolonged 
howls of protest are coming from all the enemies of 
India, not the least remarkable being that from the 
Arch-enemy of all Asiatics, Mr. Winston Churchill. In 
the debate on Hyderabad in the House of Commons, 
this senile antidiluvian, who handed Burma on a plate 
to the Japanese through his rebuff to the Burmese 
Nationalists in the U Saw Mission — thereby causing 
icatli and suffering to hundreds of thousands — was quite 
justifiably rebuked by Mr. Attlee for “selecting his 
facts from only one side.” Mr. Attlee was absolutely 
correct when he emphatically stated that “Mr. Chur- 
chill generally starts with the pre-couceived opinion 
that everything Hindus do is wrong,” and further he 
pras quite right in stating that is the view generally 
iceepted in India” about Mr. Winston Churchill. 

Wc hope Pandit Nehi-u's speeches indicate Uic 
iwakening of the Dreamer to realities. It is late in the 
iay, and the complications are myriad due to the policy 
af taisBCZ faire adopted so far. The country is widi' 
awake to the difficulties of the situation and the 
ulovernment may be sure about the full weight of the 
people’s sanction being thrown in its favour, if once 
mtion replaces hesitation and stern measures replace 
bowery speeches and abstract platitudes. The Nation's 
aconomic life has been jeopardised by tlic treacherous 
activities of some despicable gangs of Big Business, who 
have been brasenly looting the people behind the 
shield of ministerial amity and executive oompUeiiy, 
both *at the Centre and in the provinces. 

Jhabmir has been led into intransigence through 
the nefatiom activities of the Communist Party of 
and their stooges of the Ai.T.U.C. It is now 
^>pareBt to all that the sole object of these fifth 
iDohminists of Foreign Powers Wes to sabotage tbo 
effort for the Industrialisation of India, so that the 
Unton remaio lor ever at the nyeroy of those 
Whsfon Statar whose mnMy is iiore sidynhced 
hnog. The OovemoMttt mm be dm 


about the activities of all those disruptive ('lemonts 
and wo think a stringent enquiry is called for, regard- 
ing the actions and speeclies of certain A.I.T.U.C. 
loaders, who are willing tools at the hands of their 
communist masters. There have been howls' about 
civil liberties from these people, who have had no 
compunction whatsoever in clausing eudlesH suffering 
to hundreds of millions in order that a few hundred 
thousand of their dupes might get advantages over 
the vast majority of the nationals of this country. 
It is about time the people were told that an un- 
scruimloiis “labour-leader” was as much a source of 
danger to the country uh an unscrupulous capitalist, 
JUid much more so when he was acting as an agent 
of a hidden foreign enemy. 

Hyderabad and Kashmir are major inditsators of 
the trends of foreign diplomacy regarding the Indian 
Union. Mr. Atthaj has done well by his country by 
clarifying the stand of his government vis^a^trif the 
Indian Union's policy. But it is no ust< hiding the 
fact that there is a growing sense of resentment in 
lliis country regarding the anti-Indian activities of a 
large number of British nationals whose solo aim sooms 
to be to embarrass and injure the Indian Union, TUchc 
blind fools seem to have forgotten the lessons of the * 
last decade and a half, after the rise of Hitler. Malice 
is the ruling passion in their liL:, together with the 
liope of illicit gain. They are the avowed enemies of 
all Hindus because it was the Hindu who fouglit them 
und their predecessors with all the resources of 
and might. Sydney Cotton is not an isolated figure, 
nor is he the most important of his kind. 

Wc dealt with the beginnings of Hyderabad in 
these columns last month. In this issue w^ append jst 
the end of editorial columns the presentation ift 
historical evidence by Sir Jadunath Sircar, the doUen 
of Indian historians, regarding tlm same. But ^ evidence 
ot no evidence the fact remains that eiglity-five per 
cent of the people of Hyderabad are inalifiiiable, by 
all tenets of race, caste or creed, from their neighbauni 
and relatives in the SUrrotindinf areas, and as such 
^eiir destiny must iiiareh wiii Cbat of the nationals 
of the ' thdiiKh Vnion; 
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PandU Nehru*s Address to Workers 

Adtiressing a mass rally of workerB at tho Corpora^ 
tioA Stadium of Madras on the 26th ol July, Pandit 
Nehru said that a country’s well-being depended 
upon its production and its productive capacity from the 
land and from industry^ “If wc have to remove the 
poverty of India, if we have to increase the standards and 
well-being of our people; we must produce more and 
then, secondly, we must see that what our workers pro- 
duce is properly distributed and that it does not stick 
in a few pockets. 

^^These two things have to be borne in mind, and 
the first of this is production. Now there has been a good 
deal of stress laid on production, and rightly so, and 
unfoti^unately there have been trouble and strikes and lock, 
outs and the like which have come in the way of 
production. I am not going into these questions now 
except to tell you that any Government, any national 
Government, that we may have in the Province or in the 
Centre cannot subsist unless it has the largest amount 
of popular approval.*' 

Referring to Communist activities, Pandit Nohru 
said: ^‘J find today people talking in terms of Socialism 
and more especially of Communism. Rxcellent gospels. 
So far as 1 am concerned, I accept their fundamental 
principles, but I do not and will not accept the manner 
and methods of those who call themselves Communists, 
because 1 find that, in the name of economic doctrine, 
they are at the present moment trying both to coerce and 
sometimes commit all manner of atrocities in the provinces, 

“They want us, in the name of civil liberty, to allow 
them to carry on these atrocities. No country is worth 
the name which can put up with this. No Government 
can put up with this. If any group or people want to 
declare war against the State, then the State is at war 
with them. 

“I want to make this perfectly clear to the workers 
of this country and all those who want not only to belter 
their (workers') lot but to change the social structure 
of society. The only way for them is to proceed peace- 
fully and co-0|peratively by influencing the Government or 
by changing the Government and putting in their own 
Government. 

^Riit, if they go about in this new State of ours, this 
free India of %urs~Hbefore it is fully stabiliied, before 
it has completely adjusted itself after these very terrible 
changes that we have faced as a result of partition and 
other consequences that followed — ^trying *to upset its 
structure, then they ore no friends of freedom and no friends 
of India, no friends of the working class. Hiey are only 
friends of ehaos and anarchy out of which th^ hope to 
get something to their advantage.” 

Declaring that no Govemmeut could tolerate the misuse 
of civil liberties. Pandit Nehru said: “You know that 1 
k{|ve stood for civil liberties. I have stood for the freedom 
of the individual and the group, and nothing else has pained 
me so much as that conditions should lirise in this country 
when perforce^ civil liberties ^uld be limited in the case 
of a ntthiber of fanttvidualB. It really pains ipe so much that 


the very^ thing I have condemned in the past should to some 
extent be indulged in by our Governments whether at the 
Centre or in the Provinces. 

“I want to tell those Governments — ^my Government in 
the Centre and those in the provinces — ^that, if the state of 
affairs and if the compulsion of events sometimes induce 
them and compel them to take action, they must take action, 
because we cannot endanger the security of the Slate. We 
camnot leave large numbers of people unprotected against 
this kind of attack. 

“At the same time, each Government — ^Provincial or 
Central — must think hard and deep whenever there is the 
slightest inroad on civil liberty, whenever any single indi- 
vidual's right is to be taken away. It is dangerous to fall 
into a complacent mood, giving large powers to the executive 
or to the police, large powers to everybody to exercise 
authority as he wills. 

“T see these dangerous things at work in India, and I 
dislike them thoroughly, but one has to balance between 
the two. One cannot allow the Stale to be in danger. When 
there is a danger to the State, normal standards do not 
apply. Then the firpl primary duty of any Government 
worth its name is to protect the community at large, and 
the people, at large, even though that protection means cej*- 
tain limitations of liberty for some groups or individuals.” 

Proceeding, the Prime Minister said: “We are facing 
a situation, political, economic, external and internal, which 
creates more or less the same dangers, taking as a whole, 
as a war situation creates. Therefore, our duty should he 
to meet this situation with a war outlook, to see that wc 
will through and overcome all these dangers. 

“You know, the Congress has always been committed 
not only to peoples m/, but essentially to workers’ and 
peasants* dominance in that raj because workers and 
peasants are predominant in this country, and obviously anv 
truly democaatic Government must reflect their will. It 
may take time to establish it fully, hut even so it will take 
less time if we do not reduce this country to chaos and 
anarchy by trying to get something done sooner than later.” 

Expressing surprise at the attitude of certain Com- 
munists who went to people like the feudal authorities 
of Hyderabad, Pandit Nehru said: ^'This is an extra-ordi- 
nary thing for you to consider. What is there in common 
between the (^ommunists and the Razakar leaders in Hyder- 
abad? There is nothing in common, except one thing — 
that is the desire in the present context to create trouble 
and chaos. There is nothing else in common. How are 
we to meet this evil except combat it?” 

Proceeding, Pandit Nehru said : “Have you ever lookod 
at the map of India? Look at it again. Look at that 
magnificent chain of Himalayan mountains from the north 
to the north-east. There is no other area in the world which 
has more potential power than that locked in the Himalayas. 
All that power has to he tapped by human resources for the 
public good. We want to do that. We have beguq to do 
that. 

have every potential resourpe in India. Wtiii we 
Imd^ for the present is the propiar ee-ordinalioa of, those 
resources with human power on a co-opm%s HPifii wii 
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a spirit of discipline, so tliat all of U8 together may serve 
the nation and serve the people. 

“If we do so together, then, very rapidly, we can build 
up this great nation — it is not building up of people at the 
Lop but building from the bottom upwards. We have to 
raise the level of the common people, and we are going to 
do it. But you will waste your time if, instead of setting 
alxjut tliat work, you simply fight and struggle and quarrel 
amongst yourselves. We should not fritter away our time 
and energy in wasteful strife as some of our misguided 
friends are doing today. 

“1, therefore, beg of you, whether you arc in the field 
of industry or railways or elsewhere, to give thought ‘o 
the preseiii slate of ailairs in India. 

“The first thing before us is to get this country going, 
tc get it properly stabilized and to increase its production, 
with one aim in view- -that is, raising the standards of the 
mass of the common people and making them freer and 
better by putting an end to poverty and unemployment. 

“We have, therefore, to combat these anti-social forces 
liiat ure at work, and I call upon you, comrades, to fight 
ihc'^c forces. 

“1 Ijope you will realize that the primary need of the 
day is to work for peace and order in this country anil 
then for a strong and peaceful trade union movement which 
betters your lot and fights for you when your rights are 
chalh'nged and which protects you when you are in any 
way victimized and which, at the same lime, thinks always 
of the nation first and the individual and group intercuts 
afterwards.” 

Hyderabad Pot Boiling Over 

The manner of Sydney Cotton's direct flight from 
Karachi to Hyderabad exposes the ugly hand of Paki- 
stan and its supporters amongst British imperialist 
interests represented by Mr. Winston Churchill and his 
followers in British politics. It reveals what has long 
been suspected that a class of international adventurers 
have become busy fishing in the troubled waters of 
Indo-Pakistani relations. Sydney Cotton is an Austra- 
lian adventurer; the ‘Lancaster’ in which he flew to 
Hyderabad bore the mark of Canada, and was flown 
over by British pilots. The Government of the Indian 
Union have, therefore, registered protests with the 
Governments of Australia, Canada and Britain for 
Sydney Cotton's escapade; with the Government of 
Pakistan for their air-port officials giving a clearance 
certificate to him and adequate petrol supply for bis 
machine, thus helping to break the Chicago Conven- 
tion on air tranmt from one country to another. We 
lire watching with a certain amount of cynical interest 
htlw these Governments try to get out of the trouble 
ibto which they have been let by Sydney Cotton. 

It has been known for sometime that the Nisam 
^ Biyderabad, said to be the richest individual in the 
has been able to buy support from those 
hti^euts in the world’s power-politics which have been 
eanergenoe of India as a free State. 
'iM ^ Sydney Cottom is an idshru* 


ment in the bands of these people, and the ruling 
authoifties of the Indian Union cannot but take note 
,of their activities and take steps to halt these. 

For sometime past public opinion in our State has 
been hardening against the apparent supineness ol 
their rulera in treating with Nizam Mir Osman Ali 
Khan. The Socialist Party headed by Shri Jai Prakash 
Narain have been vehement in their criticism on this 
matter; the Communist Party, now under a ban, have 
in their own peculiar ways been trying to disrupt from 
within the Nizam’s adiministration. The Mountbatten 
regime that ended on Juno 21st last made many 
attempts to "appease” the ruling junta of Hyderabad. 
Th(! Kajagopalachari regime api)cars to have been a 
little more active, imposing "economic sanctions” on 
the Nizam State; these can make themselves felt only 
after a prolonged experiment 

The Sydney Cotton episode has shown that the 
enemies of India arc busy with measures to defeat 
these "sanctions.” The protests of the Indian Union 
sent to Australia, Canada, Britain and "Pakistan” cannot 
be the last steps taken to beat down this eimspiracy. 
Something more positive, more direct, will have to be 
done to drive sense into the minds of the Hyderabad 
authorities suffering from Pakititan crochets. The editor 
of the London weekly, New Statesman and Nation, Mr. 
Kingsley Martin, had suggested a more drastic remedy 
— that the Indian Union should look benevolently on 
the legal, the extra-legal, and the illegal activities of 
the enemies of the Nizam both in and outside his 
territories. He regarded the "Razakars,” the gangster 
bands organized in the name of the Ittehad-ul-Mus- 
limeem organization as a distinct menace, patterned 
as it is on the Muslim League example in India. 

Since he wrote the "Razakars” have shown their 
depravity on a more exicusive scale. This has been 
high-Iignted by .what Mr. J. V. Joshi, Minister for 
Commerce in the Hyderabad, has said in course of his 
letter of resignation submitted to Mir Laik Ali, Prime 
Minister of Hyderabad. It is reported that Mr. Joshi 
had made certain speeches exposing the atrocities 
perpetrated by the "Razakars” on the Hindus of the 
IStutc; he hud toured the districts of Nanded and 
Parbhani, and was “shocked” by what he had seen. 
And this pain he poured into language couched more 
os entreaty to the human instincts of^the "Razakars” 
than as condemnation of their activities. A few samples 
of it will enable our readers to understand his mind. 

"I am loyal, and loyally demands recognizing 
facta and remedying diem before it is too late. 
Hindus in the State are afraid, have losj; confidence, 
and are leaving their homes. They are sore and 
suspicious because of the loot, arson and murder 
that are occurring in the State today. 

. Rapine and rape seem to have become 

common. 

"The term ‘Razakar’ means ‘servant of God' 
and defender of the weak and tee innocent. . . 

“What 1 saw at Loha lA^dked me-^he whole- 
sale loot of the entire Hindu community, the grue- 
some murder of three Hindus, arson and rape. All 
thk hm become intolerable. 
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"I beg you to act, and act quickly. Weed out 
the mischievous elements and clean the Razikai* 
organisation of this com^munal virus. You hold 
00 per cent of the Services— Police, Militaiy and 
Civil. You have a mass militant organization ot 
Razakars. You possess arms. The Hindus are weak 
and helpless. 'Hiey do not possess arms. ..." ^ 

This appeal appears to have miscarried. Mr. Joshi 
has been forced out of the Ministry for his out- 
spokenness. But the exposure has done one good — it 
has shown the true character of the Asafia regime. It 
is well-known that the Hyderabad Ministry reiiresents 
the *Razaknr* gangsters, and Mr. Joshi’s place there 
has been on suflFerance, so long ns he tolerated the 
‘Razakar’ regime and winked at their misdeeds. But 
when he dare<l turn round, and point the accusing 
finger at the seat of disease in the State, the time 
came for the quit order to be served on him. 

The world will now wnlch with suspense the 
further evolution of this drama. The Sydney Cotton 
episode has shown that the Nizam is not alone^ that 
behind him stand reactionary forces of countries far 
and near, drawing inspiration from Anglo-Saxon 
domination over world affairs. Pandit Nehru’s Govern- 
ment by trying to maintain and follow an independent 
foreign policy has not recommended itself to the domi- 
nant powers tossed on waves o-f power-politics. The 
Kashmir and Hyderabad affairs have given us a warn- 
ing which cannot be bnished aside by eloquent plead- 
ings. The enemies of India appear to think that while 
the Kashmir Commission is in India, something 
spectacular should be staged which will force the pace 
of Indo-Hyderabad disagreement, force it into a clash 
of arms. Perhaps, we cannot avoid it. The latest (27th 
July) news tells us of the occupation of village Nanaj 
on the Sholapur-Barsi road by Indian troops. 

Currency Measures Against Hyderabad 

The decision of the Nizam to be independent both 
politically and economically has forced the Ckivem- 
ment of India to take precautionary measures. The 
primary object of these measures is to protect the 
interests of India. Until a few days ago, the people of 
the Hyderal)ad State enjoyed as much freedom as any 
one else in India to remit funds overseas, within, of 
course, the exchange control regulations. But this free- 
dom has been restricted to some extent. No bank 
operating in Hyderabad can now issue drafts involving 
foreign exchange for any person, even it he be the 
Nizam or his Government, without the previous per- 
mission of the Reserve Bank of India. Taking into 
consideration the secret arms deals initiated by that 
State, this restriction was invited by them. The bbject 
of the Government of India is to see , th&t foreign 
exchange is not remitted from Hyderabad fbr purposes 
which are likely to strengthen the aggressive de- 
signs of the Nizam against India. This restriction 
alone was not sufficient to serve the purpose 
in view because there was nothing to preveht the 
Agents of Plyderdbad from getting funds tziussferred 


out of Ipdia through the banks in the Indian Union or 
Pakistan. The promulgation of the Tecent Currency 
Ordinance, providing for the control ot the transfer of 
certain securities "which may be detrimental to the 
interests of India," however, proves that the Govern- 
ment of India is serious about closing all leakages of 
foreign exchanges on Hyderabad account. In the 
interest of India, it is imperative that there should be 
stringent restrictions and check over the remittances of 
funds from India to all the countries, including Pakistan. 

The Nizam has declared the use of Indian currency 
illrgnl within his dominions. By this measure, the 
Hyderabad Government had made a deliberate attempt 
to eliminate Indian currency from circulation and to 
push its own notes in circulation but retaining its power 
to transfer Indian securities abroad in its own interests. 
The Government of India has counter-acted this step 
by closing the currency chest of the Reserve Bank of 
India in Hyderabad operated through the Imperial 
Bank and bringing the surplus currency back to India. 
The Government of India is, in view of the psst 
actions of the Nizam’s Government, perfectly justified 
in withdrawing the currency chest from Hyderabad. 
Another reason for this step may be to prevent the 
balance of India’s currency chest in that State falling 
into the hands of the Nizam in case hostilities break 
out. It is tlius purely a measure of precaution and 
one in self-defence. If the Nizam tr?ela cmb:irra>se(i for 
these measures, he has only himself to thank, for they 
have been invited by him. The Nizam has given 
Mufficient cause for viewing his activities in respect with 
the currency manipulations in his Btate with suspi- 
cion. He has already hoarded enormous quantities o<f 
Indian currency by selling out his investments in 
CJovemment of India loans and by forcing the public 
of Hyderabad to convert the Indian rupee notes for 
Osmania Sicca notes, a factor which is principally 
responsible for the shortage of Indian currency which 
is now being experienced by tlie public in that State. 

Nehru Denounces Hyderabad s Gangsters 

AddresNUg a mags meeting at Madras cm the 2Sdi 
of July, Pandit Nehru said: 

"The cutting of Pakistan as it is called has created 
innumerable problems— political, economic, social, bot 
most of all psychological. We cut off lemeihiiig from ffie 
living body of In^a. 

"Partition came with our consent We were com 
senting parties to it. We shall abide by what wa have 
consented to. ' We consented because we tbouglit iM 
thereby we were purchasing peace and goodwIB, thougb at 
a heavy price. We did not get that peace and goodwifi, 
but got something tenlilde instead. 

"There is no going back on the decisim aaoda; We. 
have accepted them and today the position ie dmt U 
Pakistan wants suddenly to Join India to merse that 
process of history, I am quite clear In my miiid that 
yre would not accept U for the Resent tbitt vroald 
mean in dm pment oontem ieing hack ,|a a 
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to those troubled conditions from which we sought to 
escape through partition. It would mean shouldering 
the tremendous burdens that Pakistan has to shoulder. 
Therefore, do not imagine that however much 1 may 
regret the tpartition of India, I work for undoing it. I 
say this because of the fantastic allegations made by the 
leaders of Pakistan at Lake Success and elsewhere. 

*'It is a fantastic allegation that we are trying, or 
intriguing, to put an end to Pakistan. It is fantastic 
because that will be doing injury to ourselves. If Pakis- 
tan economically or otherwise collapses that will bring 
all kinds of injurious consequences. If Pakistan collapses, 
the danger to India would be great. Therefore, from no 
point of view would wc wish for the collapse, economic 
or otherwise, of Pakistan. 

want in our interest that Pakistan should con. 
tiniie economically and politically sound. We do not want 
Pakistan to continue as a progressively hostile country to 
India, because Pakistan and India, as they are situated, 
cannot remain for long just indifferent to each other. Wc 
liave either to co-operate in a friendly manner or we have 
to he hostile and inimical to each other. These is no 
middle course ultimately. For the present, however, the 
middle course may be followed and it will continue for 
some years. 

‘Tinfortunatcly during the past few months on the 
whole we have drifted apart. You see evidence of this, 
in the main, in Kashmir and Hyderabad, even though it 
is behind the veil. 

am sorry to make these serious charges against 
not only a neighbouring country but against the people 
who, after all, (whatever the political division may be, 
are- Indians and will continue to be Indians even though 
they may call themselves something else.*’ 

Dealing with the Kashmir question, Pandit Nehru 
said: present there is a U. N. Commission in India 

considering the Kashmir matter. At the Security Council 
we said that Pakistan was aiding and abetting the 
raiders who had come across Pakistan territory to des< 
troy the valley of Kashmir. We requested the Council 
to call ujjon Pakistan not to do so. It was a simple 
fact stated and a simple request made. 

“Now the Security Council sat for six or seven 
months and discussed it and ultimately appointed this 
commission. Oddly enough, during these six or seveu 
months of hard work and discussions, they never consi- 
dered that simple fact that we placed before them. 
Because they did not do so, they were continually pri- 
ceeding on a weak and uncertain foundation and on 
wrong premises. 

^‘^There is no reason why they should not have 
found out the truth. They did not choose to inquire into 
our oomiilaihts but they went away at a tangent and 
qpniidered other mottees. What is the position now? 
|iVeiytM>dy knows that it is not merely^ a question of 
lytisiiii aidiiig and abetting some trib^aien hut Pakis- 
vm SenAag their regular armies into KaAndr—tliiu is 
tendtofy-^-^d ffghiing ottr troops dkere. 

Pddstan case hefom the Sdqurity 


Council was based on the fact that they were not aiding 
and abetting in any way and there was no complicity 
on their part in what was happening in Kashmir. Now 
it is established, as T do claim it is established, to the 
knowledge of every person who inquires into it, that 
Pakistan is practically fighting and has full complicity 
in the Kashmir affair. The whole case of Pakistan was 
built on falsehood and deceit. I shall noi say more about 
Kashmir.” 

Pandit Nehru again referred to the partition of India 
and deplored the tendency among some Hindu commu- 
nalisls who \^e thinking in terms of a Hindu rashtra. 
''Attempts to do that will bring conflict and ruin to ttic 
nation. Those attempts will be resisted to the end.'* 
Skcular India 

’We stand for a ^ united India, for a secular India 
and for an India in which every citizen would have his 
religion, equal rights and opportunities and obligations 
as any other.” 

He deplored the tendency among some of the Hindu 
communalists who were trying to oppose the Muslim 
^ommiinalists and were thinking in terms of a Hindu 
rashtra. 

added: “Attempts to do that will bring conflict 
and ruin to the nation. 'Fhose attempts will be fully 
resisted to the end. Either they will be defeated or the 
nation will suffer treihendoiisly. In the modern world of 
loflay communal Slates cannot exist except in a terribly 
backward condition.” 

Pandit Nehru asked whether they wanted India to 
become a great, modern, progressive and strong nation 
and play a great part in the councils of the world or 
degenerate. 

“Now”, he said, “Pakistan clearly proclaims and 
puts forward a completely different ideal. It talks about 
an Islamic State. A theocratic State and communal 
Stale. It is not for me to advise Pakistan. They can 
go th^’ir way and they have gone their way. 

“But 1 am interested, as I told you, in Pakistan, 
because to my mind however much it may cut itself 
away, it still remains part of India. It surprises me how 
rapidly Pakistan is going downhill in mind and body 
alike. Today to talk in terms of a nation in theocratic 
and religious terms is to talk in a language used to be 
spoken a few hundred years ago. If Pakistan goes back 
and accepts that, it will not ultimately succeed and in 
doing so it will come to grief. But because Pakistan 
talks in a language of a few hundred years ago we are 
not going to be foolish enough to talk in the same 
language.” 

Pandit Nehru continued today there were more 
MusTims in India than in any other country in the world 
except Pakistan. “What about these Muslims in India?” 
he asked. “Sometimes people talk of demanding from 
them a certain loyalty. Well, of oouroe, people who live 
in India .and are citheens of India are expected to be 
loyal to India. If they are not tlien they isolate them- 
selves' and they no brnger have any place in India. 
Nevenhl^ it is rather sil^ for any to go on 
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publicly demanding loyalty from them. I am not 
demanding anyone*^ loyalty but I do wish to make 
this dear that T can understand very well the crisis in 
the mind and spirit which the Muslims in India have 
had to face during the past year. It has been a difficult 
year for them and ihose^ who were completely loyal to 
India, even they had to face this crisis quite naturally. 

*‘l sympathise with them and like to help to resolve 
that crisis. 1 stand for the development of a composite 
culture in India which will no doubt be predominantly 
influenced by the pretlominant elements in the country. 
But nevertheless it will he opt n to all. Having said that 
I t^ish to say again that India is facing and will continue 
to face various oises and our countrymen who gre Muslima 
iu India have to understand (fiiiie clearly how they fit 
in this compoHilf* picture.'* 

Pandit Nehru said that during his brief slay in 
Madras he was surprised to read certain journals that 
were issued on behalf of Muslims. “1 find in these 
journals a trace of urrugunt communuUsm that has 

brought so much injury to India. Now 1 want to be 
frank with vou. The Muslim League in the past fol^ 

lowed a policy, a poisonous policy, which lia.s done harm 
to India and which has brought about partition.. The 
Muslim League and all those wh(» think in the tradition 
of the Aliifliim I..eague have no place in India today. 
Tlial Muslim League has been wound up, 1 believe, by 
its own erstwhile votarie? in most places in India. 

*‘l was surprised to find some peoph; taking excep- 
tion to the Jana Cana Maria and the crest of the 

Stale. 1 say that it is a chulltnge and an insult. If any 

Mnssalman here wish to carry on those old traditions, 
I would suggest to ihmn in all friendliness to depart for 
Pakistan. Because oliieiwisc it will not be happy for 
them and happy for us. Otherwise tension will continue 
and in llie composite and toculur State we will liave 
(‘tciueius that will not lit iu. 

‘^Because, you see the whole conception behind 
Pakistan was not a national conception. It was a reli- 
gious extra-territorial coimminal consideration. That, of 
cour.se, in the modern age, is rather a fantastic notion. 

"Now Pakistan has come into existence. If the old 
Muslim League idea was at all right, then it means 
there can he no Hindu who cun bo a citizen of Pakistan 
or a non-Muslim, ('bristiuu or Sikh there because Pakis- 
tan is an Islamic, theocratic State claiming the allegiance 
of Muslims theie. I know for a fact that lerge num- 
bers of Muslims in India accept the secular conception 
of India and have absolutely no desire to line up with 
Pakistan in any way. 

''Therefore, I am content with this problem. There 
arc some, no doubt, who find it difficult to get out of 
tile wrong habit they got in the past. Maybe’ they will 
gel out of it. There are some who are deliberately, 
apparently, caiTying on with that thought. That was the 
idea that struck me when my attention was drawn to 
certain journals issued by some organisations or indivi- 
duals here in Madras. Now, when I talk of a secular 
State, what dees It ^ mean? Are we going lo shake off 


our cultural institutions because somebody who is of 
the MiiHlim League in Madras does not approve? Let 
him get away from here and the sooner he does the 
belter for the country.” 

He pointed' out that India had fundamental culture 
and it was rather absurd for them lo talk and think of 
rhaih nging the symbols of that cnllure. It had nothing 
to do with religion except it was a cultural symbol. 

Pandit Nehru appealed to the majority community 
to lie tolerant towards the minorities. should not 

exercist*. our dominant position in a wrong way to create 
suspicions or fear in the minds of any minority in the 
country. The responsibility always is of the dominant 
and majority party and therefore we should be careful.’* 
Hydekaiiao 

Rcfcriing to Hyderabad, Pandit Nehru said; 'T want 
to say a few words about Hyderabad because it must 
iiileiest you and it is near to your province and it 
affects you. You will remember that in November last, 
we came lo a Standstill Agreement with Hyderabad 
Slate. There were many things in it. Among other* 
things, the three siihji^cts namely, Defence, Communica- 
lioiib and External Affairs were supervised and con- 
trolled by the CeiUral Government at Delhi. There were 
other matters 1 need nol go into. 

“We entered into that Standstill Agreemeni because, 
wc did nol waut to push the Hyderabad Government to 
compel it lo accede to us. We were of the opinion and 
we are of the opinion that there is no otlicr way open 
to the Hyderabad State except full accession to India. 
Bui wc were in no imrry and we liad laid down a 
general principle that where there was a doubt, where 
there was a dispute in regard to a State s accession, il 
will lie with the people of the Slate to decide. 

‘'We applied that elsewhere. We do nol want to 
force a decision on Hyderabad. We thought this matter 
ran be settled witli goodwill and peacefully a little 
later. So we entered into this Standstill Agreement for 
a year. In fact, if properly understood and if properly 
worked that Standstill Agreement meant 80 per cent of 
accession because three important subjects were Under 
the Government of India. 

“We agreed, if you like as a price of this und'er- 
.siaiiding, to withdraw our troops that we stationed in 
the Cantonment there in Secunderabad. We withdrew 
them soon after and carried out that very important 
part of the bargain. It was a very important part, because 
with our troops staying in Secunderabad, we dominated 
Hyderabad in a military way. It would have been 
difficult, exceedingly difficult, for the Ruler of Hydera- 
bad or anyone to play much mischief with our ^oops 
there. Yet in order to see the way, we entered into 
that Standstill Agreement and we withdrew our troopa 
from Secunderabad. That is a major thing. There aro 
many matters in wdich we complained breach ol the 
Standstill Agreement on their part and they complained 
ol breaches on our part. They are minor things. JtMdr 
complaint was that we did not supply, them widt arape* , 
In the context of, you can 
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judge, the real thing is that ive who were in a dominant 
military position in. Hyderabad withdrew our army. Can 
you find a bigger gesture on our part to show that we 
wanted a peaceful and co-operative solution of the 
Hyderabad iproblcjm”, asked Pandit Nehru. 

“After that, it is a long story of repealed journeys 
<}f Prime Minister and other Ministers and Advisers of 
the Hyderabad Government to Delhi and back. Re- 
peatedly. they came to us and more than once we agreed 
and they agreed and they went back with provisional 
agreement. Tliat was not accepted. On the last occasion, 
again what appeared to us an agreement which wc 
have arrived at with the re prescntal ives of the Hyderabad 
Government — the draft of which appeared in the Pre^s 
— when they went back again, fell through. 

‘ Nt»w 1 nni exceedingly sorry, if again I have to 
use a strong language because strong language does not 
normally help. I cannot help expressing that the 
Hyderahad (Government have behaved in the last few 
months in a manner which would not do credit to any 
gangsters or thieves or deceitful persons. 

'Th(;y have conic to us again and . again speaking 
all the time that they have gone on intriguing in a 
lumdied ways against us. All the wliih* they haVe said 
one thing and done something else. These gun-runnin.' 
exjK’dilions from Karachi to Hyderabad and how cei- 
tiiin foreigneis have been helping Hyderabad Govern- 
ment in rhi^ way, yon have read in ilie Press. 

“Now those of you who are students of history will 
remember the past lii«tory of Hyderabad in the last 150 
years. It is not a lii.story creditable to any State. It 
grew not on! of love, courage or victory in arms but by 
dectit. Ill the present instance it has completely lived 
up to this past history. It has become impossible for 
us to deal w'ith persons who behave in this deceitful way, 
whose words mean nothing, but who have built up in 
their State this organisation of the Razakars which is 
purely an organisation of gangsters and the like. Can 
you deal with a Government whi<*h is practically run by 
these gangster elements? 

*‘People talk about our having war with Hyderabad. 
What do they mean exactly? It is a completely wrong 
notion. We propose' to have no war with Hyderabad. 
There is no question of any war with Indian Stales. If 
there are wars they are with free countries. If and when 
we consider il necessary. <we shall have military opera- 
tions against the Hyderabad Stale. ^ 

“But you must remember that no Government should 
rush into these ventures involving military operations 
easily, because they involve suffering. W'e are not irres- 
ponaible people like the rulers of Hyderabad. Many 
people talk casually, but no responsible Government can 
behave in that manner. At the same time, no responsible 
(^vernment can put up with the things that have been 
happening and are still happening in Hyderabad. 

/I cannot tell you what steps we shall take and 
vAm we shKll take them, because it is not a ma^^ to 
W. d|i9€itis9ed ^ public meetings. But I cmi (ell yop 

'Wm wNi • tborhifehlv to tho* tlvderohnfl oltnArifin T 


ca# also tell you tlial the draft agreement that wc had 
proposed eome lime back, so far as we are concerned, 
we have done wdth it. 

“I ftan tell you one thing, that we are not going to 
deal witli the persons who represent llie present Govern- 
ment of Hyderabad, because, in dealing with iheui often, 
enough, wc have iiivuriubly been deceived by llieiii. In 
no circiimstancfs whatever U the independence of 
Hyderabad going to be accepled. 

‘T have no doubt in my mind that llydoralmd must, 
and will bef'.onie a full menilHr of the Indian lUiIoii as 
an acceding Slate. *lf it does not accede, it may cease 
to be a .Stale or a corporal,- eiilily. That 1 may tell you 
anti I want*, to be perfectly frank with you. There ar- 
some people here even in (Govenirnent service who sym- 
pathise with the Hyderabad l^overnnirnl at the i^resent 
movement. If there are any in Govt.rument here, the 
tooncT they quit tlie belter. Jl is not going to be 

tolerated in servire or outside il if he is a friend of the 

presoril Hyderabad Government. 1 say that we are not 

gcung to war with Hyderabatl, W'e do not give that big 

designation to any State but to far the Hyderabad 
Government has behaved in u iiobliic and inimical manner 
to us and if any perttm here, private individual or State 
servant, in spite of this, sympalhi^cs with and help® 
Hyderabad, il will be u bud day fur him. If be dues so, 
we shall come down with all our btrength upon him. 
Therefore, let people clioosc before it may be loo late to 
do so.’* 

Patel’s Warnim to Nizam 

“When I spoke at Junagadh, 1 said openly tliat if 
Hyderabad did not behave properly, it would have to 
go the way that Junagadh did. Theiic words .still stand 
and I stand by those "words," declared Sardar Vallabh- 
bhai Patel, Deputy Prime Minister of India, inaugurat- 
ing the Patiala and the East Punjab States Union on 
July 16. 

Sardar Patol added : “The, ‘late Goveruor-Gcnerar 
thought that he would be able to secure a peaceful 
settlement. I let him do so. He fiied his best. Th,e 
Nizam tused to pride himself in being styled *Hls 
Majesty’s Faithful Ally.’ Biitlsht'm feel that this gives 
them some right to approach the Nizam and do siucepe 
efforts to win him round to the path of sanity and 
peace. 

“It was in this spirit that Lord Mountbatten 
assisted by Sir Walter Monckton hoped to be able to 
»Hmre by negotiations what, tliey felt, Hyderabad 
must offer to India and India must offer to Hyderabad.” 

Continuing Sardar Patel said : “Although I was 
doubtful whether- the efforts could succeed. I let them 
try. We .also wanted tliat if things (K)uld be settled 
peacefully, so much the better. But although up to 
the last Lord Mouutbatten was hopeful of settlement, 
that hope never materialised owing to the intran- 
sigence of the Nizam and the fanatieism of the forces 
at hie back. But I should like tp make one thing 
clear that tiie terms and the talks which the late 
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“Now the settlement with the Ni£am will have to 
be on the lines of other settlements with the States. 
No help from outside on which he seems to rest bis 
pathetic hopes, would avail him. 1 grant, there had 
been delay in settling this question, but to those who 
are restless, I should like to say, ‘You must trust us. 
The pangs which you feel for Hyderabad, are shared 
by me*' no less. But when we have to perform an 
operation, wc have to sec that as little of the limb, 
involved, is cut of, as possible, and that the operation 
is performed only when the time is ripe.’ We shall 
take action actuated by this motive and this alone. 
We will not allow any other extraneous consideration 
to influence us, for that way alone lies the interest of 
the country.** 

“Today,** Sardar Patel proceeded, “We have 
assembled on a historic occasion. A new chapter in 
the history of India is opening up before us. We 
have reason to congratulate ourselves that we are all 
participating in such an auspicious event. We have 
also occasion to be proud of it. But along with this 
pride and this celebration, let us not be unmindful oi 
our duties and obligations. We must cleanse our 
hearts and purify our minds and resolve to do 'pure 
deeds by ourselves, by the new Union and by our 
country. We should harbour no evil, we should reflect 
who we are, what we have inherited and what we 
have achieved. If you look at the history of Indfct, 
you will find "that for centuri(?a India was steeped in 
slavery. What struggles, what .sacrifices, what bitter 
news and what sorrow we all had to face to rid India 
of that centuries-old malady that had eaten into the 
very vitals of its nationhood I 

“A great change has come* about. Indeed a great 
revolution has been brought into being. The greater 
tile change, the more comprehensive the revolution, 
tlie more arc the travails through which the country 
has to pass. Wo have already had more than our due 
share of troubles and turmoils. We are lucky to have 
survived so many of them. But many are still to bo 
overcome. If we falter and fail, we shall consign our- 
selves to eternal shame and disgrace.’’ 

• Appealing to the audience to realise the full 
gravity of the situation and to consider the pomtion 
in the light of the legacy which they have inherited, 
Sardar Patel asked, “Did any one dreay a year or 
two ago that one-third of India would be integrated 
in this fashion ? But we must all resolve that What- 
ever mistakes we might commit, wc should do nothing 
which would be calculated to send India back intu 
the slavery of the past. It is, therefore, the duty of 
India’s valiant sons to see that the clocks of progress 
are not put back, but advance forward, We must also 
realise that if we have to take our due place in the 
comit^r of nations, it will not oome to us for asking, 
but we .shall have to strain every nerve for it/* 

Reaalli^ his visit to Amritsar and Patiala in 
September and October last year Sardar Patel ^old 
his audMee that what he had said at those places 


still deserved to be carefully considered. He had told 
them then that it was not necessaxy for them to 
struggle for power from the Princes. He had said, **lf 
we api^ach them in the right fashion, they them- 
selves would be willing to surrender it.** Those words 
had come true today. In the achievements which were 
shown to the credit of the States Ministry, the Princes 
had their due share. 

Similarly, he had asked the Sikhs of the Punjab 
and the Punjab States to come to the rescue of the 
unfortunate and stranded refugees by giving an un- 
disturbed passage to the Muslim refugees going to 
Pakistan. The Sikhs who had already extended their 
love and consideration to him, listened to the appeal 
which he and His Highness the Maharaja of Patiala 
made on that occasion and agreed to give that P'ls- 
sage. They were then united. 

But now he .saw proofs of disunity in their ranks. 
If they feel that the danger is passed and they could 
indulge in the pastime of dissensions, they are 
grievously mistaken. Punjab’s or for that matter 
India’s troubles were not over ; they were still to 
face scores of them during the troublous times ahead. 

He added, “Just as you agreed to make way for 
Muslima in compliance with my appeal, you have to 
make a similar way for free India to forge its course 
ahead. You have to give a helping hand in the same 
way as you did them. If I have come today, it is not 
only to fulfil the promise which I madtj to my friend 
and brother, the Maharaja of Patiala, but also to tell 
you what our duty is in the circumstances in which 
the country is situated today. 

“You have not succeeded in forming a Ministry. 
I am neither sorry nor disturbed over it. Those who 
have never undertaken that task of administration 
before, are naturally reluctant, afraid or hesitant; 
but what is, therefore, necessary is to have a stout 
heart and a fearless mind. If you read the history of 
democratic countries, you will find that where there is 
stability, the task of administration goes on steadily ; 
but where a country is foundationally unsteady, it 
beco>mcs a prey to all sorts of influences, feelings, 
sentiments and ideals. 

“Our primary aim should, therefore, be to achieve 
that stability which is the surest foundation of Pro- 
gress, that .stability which can come only when there 
is unity in our ranks. 

“It is true that for the foundation of a democratic 
Government we must have a Government and an 
Opposition. But today while we have yet to stand on 
our legs, we have got to strengthen ourselves and that 
strength cannot come by dissensions in our ranks but 
by unity of purpose and unity of aims and' unity of 
endeavour.” - 

Continuing Sardar Patel pointed out that it was 
almost a year mnee the country attained IteSdom. No 
cDuntiy had suffered so much witldn the ffrst year pf 
its birth as Indfia had. Eastern Punikb 
POtiala oeeuiried' ' a stratei^ poildm in MOf 
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drtmdi«iBni»e8 ot tiie couHiiV. the mponeibility of 
the Kulere^and the people of thie area wee greater 
than that of any other part of the Union. That res«* 
ponaibility was increased manifold, if they considered 
that they had a neighbour with whom their relations 
were not friendliness, trust and confidence. In these 
circumstances, the responsibility of the border people 
was greater and theref-ore, their duly of unity was 
heavier. 

Sardar Patel then said, “I harbour no ill-will nor 
do 1 wish tg hurt anyone. My only desire is that 
India should be well-protected and that it should be 
for every Indian to see that there are no loop-holes 
or weak links in the whole system of security, both 
external and internal. In iny efforts to achieve this; 
the Rulers have helped nie a lot. It is now for the 
people to extend their helping hand to me. Time is 
of the essence. Wo have to move quickly and unless 
We do so, we have a big stake to lose.” 

Turning to the charge that is sometimes hurled 
against the States Ministry that it has moved too 
quickly, Sardar Patel drew the attention of the aud- 
ience to the fact that the woild today was different 
from the world of yesterday I'liings could move 
slowly and steadily in the old world, where there was 
more leisure and less speed. 

He observed, “Today one day i.s equal to a cen- 
tury, sec how overnight States have fallen and empires 
have disappeared, who can say then that time does 
not fly and that we can afford to wait. In integration 
and democratisation, therefore, there must be quick 
progress if the country is to avoid disasters and threats 
to its existence and unity.** 

In this connection he warned certain Princes who 
were still thinking of disturbing the security and inte- 
grity of the State, Some of them pay heed to an 
astrologer that in August the Ministry wou]^ break 
and Government would fall, thereby giving him a 
chalice to stage a march to Delhi. ^ Some others were 
listening to a so-called Sadhu who was predicting all 
sorts of things. 

Genocide 

Pakistan’s charge-sheet against the Indian Union 
before the United Nations Organization has made 
this word familiar to us. The irresponsibility of the 
charge has never been demonstrated more thoroughly 
than what happened in West Punjab where the Police, 
the Magistracy were found co-operating with frenzied 
followers of the Muslim League in looting and mur- 
dering Hindus and Sikhs, in indulging in arson and 
rape, thus clearing West Punjab of the “Kaffir.” 
C^iapter 1 of K. L. Gauba’s book— /nside Pakiatm^ 
tilrows light on these abominations, producing its 
riftetion in East Punjab and the States in it. 

It is these developments in iJbie latter that form 
past of the Pakistani charge^eet It would be 
niiipiwiar/ thrrrfmm^ to undsfstaiid witat this Qei^ioide 
it iritffitt thir 1^*0. 


An |rticle in the Indian News ChronioU of Delhi, 
written by Shri D. J. Singh, enables us to present to 
our readers the problem as has been evolved under 
U.N.O. auspices. We are told that the resolution of 
the U.N.O. General Assembly is “a pioneer effort ” 
The draft convention in this matter had been pre- 
pared by tlie U.N.O. Secretariat on ‘counsel* of three 
internal ionally famous experts on legal affairs— Prof. 
Lemkiu, Dammidieu de Vabres and Prof. Pella. After 
a deal of controversy and differences of opinion 
between the experts, Genocide came to be defined as 
“the deliberate destruction of a human group.” 

It is classified into three categories — physical 
genocide, de^jtruction of individuals; biological geno- 
cide, prevention of births; and cultural genocide, brutal 
destruction of the characteristics of a group. This 
definition has rationalized for us a development that 
we saw enacted here in Calcutta on August 16, 1946 
when the Muslim League- had staged its “Direct 
Action.” In Noakhali-Tipperah, in Bihar, in West 
Punjab the same mentality erupted into view. With- 
out knowing anything about ‘genocide’, the Muslim 
League had pioneered an experiment that has 
uprooted millions from their ancestral homes, ac- 
companied by doliboratc murder, arson and rape. 
All the characteristic abominations classified by the 
experts W'cre porpolraicd in India long before the 
U.N.O. Secretariat had turned ilicir attention to the 
matter. The following will give* us an idea of how« 
the experts came to their conclusions in the matter. 

Physical genocide is defined as mass massacre 
and group murder by ^individual eifecutions, sub- 
jection to condition of life, want of proper housing, 
clothes, food, absence of medical and sanitary 
facilities, lethal doses of excessive overwork and 
physical labour which could lead to debilitation, 
deaths, or both, of the individuals, mutilations and 
biological experiments imi)osed not for curative 
but experimental and harmful effects, confiscation' 
of property and the c*on.'<equent deprivation of the 
means of livelihood; looting and arson, restriction 
on and stoppage o-f work, denial of housing and 
essential commodities and supplies otherwise avail- 
able to the inhabitants of the territory in question. 

Biological genocide covers those attempts and 
measures designed at the total execution of a group 
of human beings by a coldly-calculated and 
systematic restriction of birth, sterilization, com-* 
pulsory and forced abortions, total and effective 
segregations of the seXes, and restrictions that make 
marriage impracticable and impossible. These ftre 
some of the methods of biological genocide that 
merit punishment. 

Cultural genocide occasibned the draft conven- 
tion much trouble and caused considerable oon- ■ 
troveriy. It was argued by Professor Pella and 
Professor Dommidieu de Vabres that cultural geniiA 
cide was an unnecessary extension of the terin. 
Professor Lemkin argued that a racial, national or 
religious group was unable to exist except by pre- 
servation and integration of its spiritual, moral and 
^aeathetic unity. ’The right to existence of a cultural 
''group was justified from bdih the moral point of 
view and the essential-worth point of view based 
. on the f^ups' oontribution to civilisition. In ficft 
dajSee euRurm gefiooile was niore leprekensjble flian 
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, a policy of forced aieimillation or ooetcio& and 
converwon. This involved besides other measur«» 
prohibition of the opening of schools for the teach* 
ing of the characteristic language of the group, ^ 
the publication of newspapers printed in the groups 
language, the use of that language in official docu- 
ments, in courts, business, etc. It aims by desperate 
and ruthless methods at the rapid and total di^ 

. appearance of the cultural* moral and religious life 
of a group of human beings. 

The Muslim League “jehadis” had taken us through 
all the experiences described above, and for many a day 
it will be found difficult to eliminate the poison in- 
jected into our body-politic by the leadership of this 
organisation. 

It also appears that the experts tried to define the 
**groups” that deserved protection under the convention 
laid down by them. Professional groups were held to 
be beyond its jurisdiction; only “racial, national, 
linguistic, religious and political groups” deserved pro- 
tection ; there ai»pcars to ^lave been differences of 
opinion with regard to the lust Caategory, as “political 
groups were not inherently possessed of the permanency 
and specific characteristics of other groups geneial 
opinion, however, appeared to hold that this “exclusion'' 
may be interpreted as condoning genocide in certain 
cases. There appears to be an exception, however; pro- 
tection does not cover “the activities by groups with 
Fascist or Totalitarian tendencies.” 

This description of “genocide,” however, does not 
tell us anything new. Human history is littered with 
examples whore “groups” had been done to death 
simply becausc^they differed from the dominant classes 
amongst their neighbours. The case of Catholics in 
Flizabetirs Britain, of the Red Indians in the 
Americas, of t.hc Maoris and aborigines in Aus- 
tralasia, of Jews in Europe, comes to the mind. 

^^Undeclared War^^ 

Since Ai^gust 15, 1947, British public men and 
publicists have never left us in any doubt about where 
their sympathies and co-operation lay. The Kashmir 
and Hyderabad coini)lications have brought these 
out into the open. The Labour Government of Britain 
Ijavc been trying to maintain a “correct” attitude. But 
even this they were found throwing over-board when 
India's reference to the U.N.O. against Pakistan for 
overt and covert participation in the ^ attack on 
Kashmir was being discussed. They helped to raise 
irrelevant issues taking up about 5 months when men 
and women and childrW were being maimed and 
killed, their houses burnt and their properties looted, 
women’s honour was made a play-thing by the agents 
and dupes of Pakistan. And on these veiy-often 
false issues, they have manoeuvred to send a TJ.N.O. 
Coinmiasion to got India and Pakistan “reconciled,** 
forgetting the fact that if the latter had been honestly 
neutral, there wh.s no sense for Britain to btiag her' 
into the <lta|>ute. 

Fre»i beaded by the London 


nmes which has hM always a moa^^ldioa of tJia 
British Government, irrespective of their affllin* 
tionr*Tory, Liberal or Labour-*-has at last some to 
declare “almost categorioally*’ that a “state of unde- 
clared war between India and Pakistan exists,” to 
quote from a despatch dated July 10 last sent by 
the United Press of India News Agency. The Times* 
correspondent is reported to have sent word that “it is 
noteworthy that in recent weeks Pakistan authorities 
have not attempted to refute statements by the 
Indian Prime Minister and others about Pakistan's 
direct complicity in the Kashmir struggle?’ And the 
U.N.O. Commission is represented as facing a more 
serious task than it was originally envisaged, “namely, 
finding a solution which will prevent the conflict from 
spreading beyond the borders of Kashmir and enter- 
ing the plains of the Punjab.” And, this newspaper- 
man is disappointed that there is no desire on the 
part of India for a compromise, “to seek a realistic 
solution of the dispute”; he is piqued that India ap- 
pears to “prefer to continue this internecine strife 
for months and possibly years to come.'' 

The News Chronicle, a Liberal daily of London, 
opines that ' t 'I 

“The Kashmir fighting has developed into a 
localised Commonwealth internal war. What ia 
even more serious is that the Commanders-in- 
Chief on either sides are Generals on active service 
list of the British Army, and R.A.F. Mechanics are 
supervising, servicing and repairing the Pakistan 
Air Force Planes.” 

Truth will out. But whether the U.N.O, is cap- 
able of facing the truth and following its dictates ia 
more than we can say at present. 

Cloth Muddle in India 

It is difficult to remove the impression from the 
public m<^d that the Government of the Indian Union 
are engaged in playing a shadow boxing bout with 
the cloth mill owners and the cloth dealers— the dis- 
tributors and traders. The consumer is being forced to 
play the part of a dummy. And we have very often 
felt that it would be preserving the dignity of the 
Government if their spokesmen could resist th^ 
temptation of issuing assurances to the users of cloth 
and threats to the profiteers. Others have been feel- 
ing the same. A writer in a Madras weekly— rRusiness 
Wee^pokes fun at the Government in the following 
words: 

A list of the threats they have administered 
since controls were lifted by them I give below— 
a truly revealing list. First, they said they would 
confiscate the difference between the old (control- 
led) price and the new prices established in the 
free market. Next, they said that they would taJtnO 
over the textile mills under their control just 
the American * Government did when the woxkm 
threatened to strike. Their third threat was that 
th^ would commandeer 25 per cent of the ou^t 
for distribution throim^ oo*opetatiye soeietii^ ^ 
Thmr latest threat is that th^ would impoie nonf 
«Boe Agaia w4 R 
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This is a rseord of which any Government should 
have been ashamed. But our Government jiuffers from 
no such feeling. On 21^28rd July last they staged a 
conference of Central Government Ministers, Provin- 
cial Government Ministers and States’ Ministers. Dr. 
Syamapraaad Mukherjee, Central Government Minis- 
ter of Industiy, presided over the function, and the 
Prime Minister of India, Pundit Jawaharlal Nehru 
delivered a speech in opening this Conference isi 
oouTse of which he revealed that the cloth mill 
owners and the traders on cloth have in about four 
or five months deliberately sw-ndlod out the consumers 
of Rs. 76 crores in inflated prices, and the Govern- 
ment of Rs. 25 crorcs in the shape of taxes. But out 
of this lamentation has not come any remedy; the 
pick-pockets and the tax-dodgers are none the worse 
for the eondenmation implied in Pundit Nehru’s 
words. 

On the other hand, their representatives go about 
flaunting their ill-gotten wealth and their innocence 
in the matter. To take an example. The President 
of the Bengal Textile Mills Association, Shri Suresh 
Chandra Roy, has lately come out with a statement 
that the fleecing of the public of Bengal is none “Of 
their doing. This statement is a sin against truth. It 
has been reported to us that one of his member-mills 
within ten miles of Calcutta used to sell a pair of cloth 
at Rs. 6-13-fi; on and, fraim the 9th of May, 1948 
when the practice of stamping prices by mills wa3 
ordered to be discontinued, the cloth of the same 
quality is being sold at Rs. 10-7-fi. Can he deny this 
statement? The Civil Supplies Minister of Bengal 
makes a parade of the fact that they have no law which 
enables them to get hold of the profiteer; the Premier 
appears to be cynical in his loud asseverations; the 
cleverness of the fictitious importer from mills and 
of. the as clever fictitious receiver appears to incite 
his admiration. Verily, verily, the black-marketeer 
and the profiteer appear to be more powerful than 
the State in free Indial 

Partial Control on Textiles 

The Government of India’s cloth decontrol policy has 
failed ‘’miserably” and now the choice lies between full 
and partial control. . 

The Prime Ministers, and other representarives of pro- 
vinces and of States at their conference in New Dellii 
expressed the opinion that they should reverse their policy 
and impose partial control on textiles as soon os possible. 
Orissa, the worst sufierer from high prices, was the only 
dlsmtteitt. It justifiably p^leaded for full cortrol. 

The Prime Minister, Pandit Nehru, in his opening 
eddress, spdee strongly of ’’monsters” who bad created the 
dbth 'famine and flourished on it at the cost of the 
^ Consumer. II was moderately estimated that since the 
^liflthdrawal of control in January 21 manufacturers and the 
ttnde hid made an enormous profit of over R#.«100 crores. 
iPkey had not only exploited the consittneis but had 
it^i^ the 


» 

r. S. P. Mookerjee, Minister for Industries and 
Supplies, who presided, reviewed in detail the cloth position 
since the date of decontiol and measures taken by the 
Centre to minimize the consumer’s hardships. Mills and 
the trade, he said, had been given nearly six months' 
time to correct themselves. Several warnings had failed 
to improve matters. 

Representatives of provinces and States narrated 
scarcity conditions in their respective areas, quoting the 
prevailing exorbitant prices. They wanted immediate 
partial control. 

It was suggested that 30 to 40 per cent of the pro- 
duction of mills should be requisitioned for distribution 
on a rationed basis, 20 to 25 per cent should be sold 
through fair price shops organized hy manufacturers and 
the balance should he released for consumption tlirough 
norma] trade channels. 

Development Projects in India 

Wn have been feeling for some time that the 
grandiose projrcts for developing the natural resources 
of our country with a view to enable us to build a fuller 
material life for our people are being hustled without^ 
considering tlie difficulties in thi? way. A recent number 
of the Central Board of Irriyation Jovmal drew atten- 
tion to these created by supply and transport. In an 
article entitled “Priorities and Administration,” the 
writer dealt with these two “bottle-necks” that hold 
up all progress, and in support of his argument quoted 
from the presidential address of Shri N. K. Mitter 
delivered on the occasion of the 28th annual session of 
the Institution of Engineers (India). Every engineer 
has to waste a lot of time “chasing several Government 
offices for some permit, license or priority.” And, 

One work rciiiain.s at a stand-still for want of 
cement, . . . another for supply of steel and a third 
for transport of essential materials available in 
plenty but which cannot be •moved. But few people 
realize that the effect, of such intermittent stoppages 
of vvork is that the entire construction organization 
is upset involving not only idle machineries but also 
•enormous waste of available man-power of all ranks 
. . . from the engineer to the daily labourer. And 
this at a time when there is acute shortage in the 
country of workers of every grade and of materials 
o^’ every description. 

Therefore, did the speaker suggest that “priorities 
bo fixed and classified for every approved scheme at 
the highest level both in the Union as well as in the 
Provincial Government and only those works are 
allowed to be actually taken in hand which have a 
reasonable chance of getting all materials and facilities.” 
The point of this warning is appreciated by us who 
have two giant projects— the Damodar Valley irrigation 
and dam and the Hirakund dam— rearing up their heads 
in their neighbouring areas. Hopes are being created of 
unending prosperity flowing tbrou[di Bihar, Bengal and 
Orissa from these irrigation and hydro-electrip schemes. 
The present lack of co-ofdittaiion between various 
departments of our Ufe, between project and fulfilmenti 
has created a situation that may iptootooxie these hones. 
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Foreign Experts and Consultants 

Connected with these projects is the ‘question ol 
foreign experts and consultants called into counsel by 
our Goyernmonts. Speaking at the quarterly meeting 
of the Central Committee of the All-India Manu- 
facturers Conference on July last, Sir M, Visveswaraya, 
ex-Dewan of Mysore and a great engineer, made a 
point on the importation of foreign experts; he said 
that in this model State of India they have been able 
to build up multi-purpose projects with the help of 
Indian engineers and Indian skill. The fashion that was 
introduced by British policy still prevails, and the 
Indian grievance in this mutter ha^ been long-standing; 
expression to it continues to find outlet in the writings 
of Indian experts. The Central Board of Irrigation 
Journal quoted in its last April issue the opinion of 
Prof. A. V. Natli that deserves to be brought before 
the public, and we make room for it below: 

It has not been adequately realizt'd that on the 
eve of political indopendenre the departing Imperial 
Ini crests under the cloak -cf technical advice for 
post-war developments have securely installed 
, government organisations for reckless disbanding and 
annihilation of the enormous manufacturing capa- 
city, capital plant and technical man-powor that 
were developed in winning the war ... A big hue 
and cry is raised at the highe.st level that lack ot 
technical man-power and capital plant is preventing 
all development schemes while simultaneously all 
Governmental agencies are vigorously working : 

(1) to dismantle and annihilate all war-developed 
potential under the name of disposal of War 
Surplus, 

(2) to disband and scatter beyond recovery the 
large te(!hnical man-powor trained during the 
war under the name of Daraobilization, 

(3) to rush Oovernmonts into heavy long-term 
commitments pledging Indian revenues for 
the next 15 to 25 years to foreign ijurchases 
of plants, equipment and services, 

(4) proclaiming through ncjwspaper advertise- 
ments that enonmous manufacturing capacity 
and plant is lying surplus in the Ordnance 
Factories apparently unable to devise 
measures to utilize tliem for po.st-war deve- 
lopment schemes or to manufacture directly 
needed plant. 

Certain of the charges made above proved to be 
true ; serviceable air-craft were condemned as useless 
by British “exyjorts-* when these were necessary for the 
Kashmir campaign ; the deception was found out, but 
nobody knows the extent of the mischief already done. 
So, in the matter of development projects. Prof. Nath 
suggested that “all foreign technical consultation and 
advice should be canalized through Indian engix^ering 
talent.” The makers of our plans should hearken to 
the warning implied in these words. 

W est BeiigaUBihar Dispute 


- The Bi^r Gavernment has objected to the sobeae ott 
the ground that the building of the dam and resenoir 
will displace about 20,000 people. It demands provisioh 
for resettlement of these people before work is started 
on the project. 

To straighten the differences, the Centre called a 
conference of representatives of the two Governments in 
New Delhi, when Dr. Roy, the West Bengal Prexftier, 
gave an assurance about the settlement of the displaced 
population in his province. He submitted a scheme pre* 
pared by his Government. 

Bihar's representative said he would place before the 
Bihar Cabinet the West Bengal scheme and then inform 
the Indian Government of its views. 

Mr. Cadgil, India s Minister for Works, Mines and 
Power, who presided, urged expediting of the work ou 
the Mor project. He asked ihe Bihar Government to 
examine West Bengal's proposal and, if it was not satis- 
factory from its point of view, suggest modification or 
prepare a new scheme. 

Mr. Bhiipati Majinndur, Irrigation Minister, was also 
present on behalf of West Bengal. Bihar was represented 
by the Secretary of the Irrigation and Public Works 
Ministry. 

In addition to a dam and a reservoir, the Mor multi- 
purpose project envisages the construction of canals and a 
barrage in West Bengal. The total cost is estimated at 
Rte. 7 crores. 

It will bring under cultivation nearly 600,000 acres of 
land with an annual yield of 6rn inaunds of paddy. The 
hydro-elcctric power generated will amount to 4,000 kwts. 

As a result of the erection of the reservoir an area 
of 24,000 acres will be submerged, displacing 20,000 
people. 

Babu Rajendra Prasaffs Apologia 

The Congn^HH President has at long last broken his 
silence with regard to the claim of West Bengal to 
have transferred certain Bengali-speaking areas that 
were included in Bihar when it was constituted into 
a separate Province in 1912. The daily press pf 
Calcutta published on July 21 last extracts from cer- 
tain letters of his written to Shri Kumud-Bandhu 
Bagchi, advocate, Calcutta High Court. We are told 
that these extracts formed part of “a series of letters” 
exchanged between the two. Wo would have liked to 
have the whole of this scries published to understand 
how the mind of the Congress President has been, 
moving since this question of re-union of Bengali- 
speaking areas to Bengal was raised. As it is, we 
must be thankful for even this small mercy. 
the context of the letter we/tre led to the imiHressioii 
that Shri Eumud Bandhu Bagchi is an old friend of 
Sabu Rajendra Prasad reminiscent of the latter'f 
connection with the Calcutta High Court, and on 
the strength of this old friendship he felt draim to 


The Government of India has intervened in the West 
Bengal-Bibw diaputc over the construction of a dam «n 4 
a^reseryoir in Santhal Parganas district (Bibar) by tbe 
We^ Bengal Govenunent under iu Mor project scheme. 


make an attempt for the rehabilitation of ibe 
gresB President’s character who was bemg depicted H 
“the antiOqngresB Press” as a “provincial pataol gpd 
partisan, incapable of boM^ the scales evsp in fbn 
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applyhis the €o&«reai principle of linguistic 
Provinces as l^tween Bihar and West Bengal.’^ 

We who have called into question Babu Rajcndra 
Prasad’s silence in the matter have never cared to 
impute motives to him. We are content to go by 
facts, facts which Babu Rajcndra Prasad knows of the 
history of this controversy os it has developed 
between Bihar and Bengal since his Province was 
born. We charge him with failure to act up to the 
logic of these facts which make inevitable tlie trans- 
fer of certain of the eastern areas of Bihar to Bengal. 
We will try to recall to his memory the most im- 
portant of these. The first is the resolution of the 
Congress passed at its annual session of December, 
1911 moved by Dr. Tej Bahadur Sapru and seconded 
by Babu Parmeswar Lai, a Bihar leader of those days. 
The resolution thanked the Government for “the 
creation of a separate Province of Bihar and Orissa”, 
and prayed that 

“In readjusting lh(^ Provincial boundaries, the 
Government will be plca.sed to place all the 
Bengali-speaking districts under one and the same 
administration.** 

The purpose of this prayer could not have been 
misunderstood. It was rightly appreciated by the then 
leaders of Bihar who in course of a statement pub- 
lished in January, 1912, indicated with clarity how it 
co-uld be implemented. We make no apology in 
reproducing the relevant portion of tills statement. 

“In accordance with the" resolution of the last 
Congress, the sound principle would be tliat enun- 
ciated therein, that the Bengali-speaking tracts 
should bo brought under the Governiiiieiit of Ben- 
gal, and all the Hindi-speaking tracts i)laced un<ler 
the Lieutenant-Governor of Bihar. According to 
this arrangement, the portions of Piirneah and 
Maldah to the east of the river Mahananda, which 
is the ethnic and linguistic boundary between 
Bengal and Bihar, should go to Bo^a] and the 
western portions of these two districts come to 
Bihar. Similarly, such tracts in the Santhal Par- 
ganas where the prevailing language is Bengali 
should go to Bengal, and tlie Hiiidi^pcaking tracts 
of the districts remain in Bihar. As for Chota 
Nagpur, the whole district of Manbhum and Pargana 
Dhalbhum of Singhbhum district are Bengali- 
speaking and they should go to Bengal the rest of 
the Division which is Hindi-speaking remaining in 
Bihar.** 

This was an honest recognition on the part o^f 
some oreatoro of modem Bihar of the logic of linguis- 
Be Provinces so far as it related to their own Pro- 
vince and Bengal. Their successors in the leadership 
of Bihar have been found unworthy of this heritage 
of theirSf and we do not know how they have been 
!Wat|(d)ing from on high this back-sliding of their 
desoendgnts. Babu Rajendra Prasad is the most 
P,roJthinent of them, and today he gloats over the 
faet .Biat at a certain dneeting of the Manbhum Dis- 
Congress Committee a resolution in favour of 
awIgaiqaBon M Manbhuaa with Bengal was “de^ 
But he al^e think like^tk|8t (^ 


his 0 ^ colleagues in the leadership of the Congress 
in Bihur has related a story that discredits his present 
.attitude. Shri Jyotish Chandra Snrkar, sometime 
President of the Palamau District Congress Com- 
mittee, a member of the Bihar Provincial Congress 
Coiniinittee, a membor of the All-India Congress Couch 
mittoe a few years back, wrote a letter dated June 
14, 1948 to the columns of the Arnnda Bazar Patrika 
describing what Babu Rajendra Prasad's attitude had 
been as late as 1931. We translate it below: 

“In 1931 a Conference under the auspices of 
ffe Manbhum District Congress Committee was 
held with Babu Rajendra Prasad in the chair. 'I'he 
following resolution was ineved fronn the chair and 
passed unanimously in the open session: “Wliereas 
89 pc‘r cent of the people? of Manbhum speak the 
Bengali language, be it n^sojved that when the 
country will be free and Provinces will be re- 
grouped on Iho basis of language, ihe district of 
Manbhum will be rc-united with Bengal.” 

There was an episode that should be described 
thiri connection. When the resolution was being dis- 
cussed in tlie Subjects Committee of the Conference, 
it was opposed by the late Nibaran Chandra Das- 
Gupta of Purulia. Tlie reason for this opposition was 
explained thus by him. When the country becomes 
free, the di4ri(!t will be re-united with Bengal true 
to Congress ideals ; hence the resolution was redun- 
dant. How does Babu Rajendra Prasad respect this 
faith in the Congress ideal »of a colleague who is no* 
more with us to re-ussert his faitli? Since then there 
ha\’c come mo>nu;ntous changes in Babu Rajendra 
Prasad’s life, and these must have caused changes 
the spirit of the thrice President of the Congress, and 
the chosen Chairman of life Indian Constituent 
Assembly charged willi the duty and responsibility of 
framing u constitution for India that would satisfy 
the sentiments and aspiration^ of the people. This 
flux of fortune may justify Babu Rajendra Prasad’s 
change in attitude. 

But what we cannot appreciate is the way in 
which he has met the request of an old friend of his 
(Shri Xumud-Baiidhu Bagchi) that he should as 
Congress President “direct the Go\ernmenta of Bihar 
and \^'^est Bengal to come to an immediate aznicatlc 
seltlcracnt as to the areas that should linguistically 
and culturally form, part of West Bengal, failing 
which the Government of India to take appropriate 
measures.” With regard to the first part of the 
request, Babu Rajendra Prasad appears to have been 
silent; as to the second part he bluntly told bis 
friend that he has had ‘^no desire to influenco it. 
(Government of India) in any way in this connect 
tion.” This is a pose of non-intorference that daily 
wears thin' ' I 

But wo have the strongest objection to the way 
in which he is juggling with his function as the Chmr* 
man of the Constituent Assembly. He has appoint^ 
a Gomimiisaion “to ^d out the f^aibility and other 
mattete connected with tha emtloik of certain ni^ 
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provinces in the south” in response to a request 
made by the Drafting Committee. We are of opinion 
that Babu Rajcndra Prasad could not have written so 
if he had at hand the recommendation of the Drafting 
Committee in this behalf. We find at page 159 of the 
Djraji Constitution of India, First Schedule, Fart I, the 
following foot-note that shows that Babu Rajendra 
Prasad’s interpretation of the Draft Coiirumittee’s re- 
commendation is unsustainable. There is no mention 
in it of limiting the Commission’s enquiries to Bouth 
India alone. 

“ the Draft Committee, therefore^ re- 

commends that a Commission should be appointed 
to work out or enquire into all relevant matters, 
not only as regards Andhra, but also as regards 
other linguistic regions with instructions to sub- 
mit its report in time to enable any new State 
whose formation it may reoommend to be created 
under Sec. 290 of the Act of 1935 and to be men- 
tioned in this Scjhcduje before the constitution is 
finally adopted.” 

In this recommendation there occur the words ”any 
new State” which may be deliberately misconstrued for 
the exclusion of existing provinces. But that would be 
denying tlie spirit and hugging to the bosom the husk 
of legality. Babu Rajendra Prasad is welcome to his 
juggling with Truth. We prefer to go by the former, 
and will continue to press the case of West Bengal as 
we have been doing battle for other “linguistic regions.” 
We are sorry that Bengalis should have been forced 
into this agitational role when all their energies would 
have been allowed to be concentrated on constructive 
nationalism. Babu Rajendra Prasad has borne eloquent 
testimony to the worth of the Bengali Congress 
workers of Manbhum., Has it ever struck himi to 
enquire why these people should have resigned in a 
body from their official positions in the Congress, local 
and provincial ? Theirs is an example which others can 
follow to demonstrate their feelings against the Con- 
gress President’s tactics. What say the members of the 
Constituent Assembly returned from West Bengal'? 
Their sitting on the fence while the name of the 
Congress is being soiled by its President has become 
a scandal. 

Sterling Negotiations 

The protracted sterling balance negotiations have 
come to an end for the present with a three-year 
agreement with the British Government. Shri Shan- 
mukham Chetty* India’s Finance Miniater, at a press 
conference in New Delhi, gave details of the negotia- 
tions and stated that the British Government had 
agreed to make a fresh release of £80 million (Rs. 107 
crores) for the next throe years ending on Juno 30, 
1951. It was made clear that this release was in 
addition to the unspent balance of £80 million from 
the previous releases which had now been carried 
forward. Thus the London Agreement would place at 
our disposal rcaourees amounting to £160 mil&on 
CSfs. 213 crores) over and above what mi^* be ou? 
ea^oit oenungs during the three years for i^ch tihe 
agreeMtft has been signed. 


The exceptionally strong finaneiid poritkm 
India was in^cated when the Finance Minister said 
that India’s current annual gains from export aad 
other sources were of the value of R»* 600 crores. 
Thus, even on present computations, India, would have 
a buying capacity of Rs. 1700 crores during the i^ext 
three years. 

The total remaining sterling balances after the 
various adjustments are carried out, are estimated at 
£800 million. An interest of -78 per cent will accrue 
on the blocked balances. The London Agreement 
has limited the free convertibility of the sterling 
released to £15 million (Rs. 20 crores) during the first 
year. The non-utilisation of the total amount of the 
last release has marred our case for demanding a 
larger amount for free convertibility. The question of 
the amount of sterling to be made available for free 
convertibility during the remaining period of the 
agreement was to be determined later. The present 
release, however, will enable India to meet her doUax 
requirements adequately during the next 12 months. 

Sjt. Chetty has emphatically said that there was 
no question of scaling down India’s Sterling Balances 
and no such suggestion had been made by the British 
Chancellor of Exchequer. But considering the fact 
that there has been for long a persistent demand for 
a scaling down of the balances in the British press 
and the statement made by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, in r(?ply to Mr, Churchill’s demand for .a 
repudiation of this debt, to the effect that in spite 
of the agrociment the entire question can be re-opened 
at any subsequent time, the uneasiness in India about 
this scaling down business will not be over. The man- 
ner in which a very large amount— iRs. 197 crores — 
has been deducted from the Balances by compelling 
India to purchase a tapering annuity has not eased 
the feelings of the Indian public. 

The military installations and stores left here by 
Britain have been acquired at a value of £100 million 
(Rs. 133 crores) in full and final settlement. The 
Finance Minister has tried to prove that this deal 
has been a great bargain by saying that the book 
value of these installation and stores was £375 million 
(Rs. 500 crores) and that they have been acquired at 
a bargain price of practically a quarter of tiieir 
book value. Comparing it to. the eagerness of the 
British Government to knock out as much as possible, 
indicated in the pension deal, the average In&n will 
be inclined to be a little conservative as regards tte! 
bargain claimed by our Finance Minister. Bo6k< nwhie 
and actual value in respect of militaiy installatloni 
and stores may not merely fluctuate as one to four; 
it may range upto even one to ten. The visible 
lations do not inspire much confidence about '^dr 
actual value.. ^ 

A third factor, in this connection should ijte bS 
taken note of. The Finance Muriater 
whether it was true that prices of oapitid (|to5ds< ^ 
hi|^ in BriCatu thaa in dollar eouabclto. 
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iUeged that British mantifaotttreri of capital soods 
ware chari^ng higher prices from India than from 
Other countries. The Finance Minister denied the 
allegations but said that if it could be shown that 
such things were taking place, he would take up the 
matter with the British Board of Trade. 

There is no doubt that the sterling balance nego- 
tiations have been more to the advantage of Britain 
than of India. The agreement insures Britain against 
heavier withdrawals while it does not ensure . the 
supply of capital goods even to the extent of the 
meagre amount provided. The British manufacturers 
may seize this opportunity to evade supply of capital 
goods and to restrict their trade to consumer goods. 
Simultaneously with this Financial Agreement, a Trade 
Agreement should also have been concluded. Our 
Ministries of Commerce and Industries have found 
themselves unable to utilise the sterling releases in 
1947, and thus they must bear a heavy responsibility 
for the small amount released under the new agree- 
ment. Their failure proves that the released Sterling 
cannot be utilised through the help of private capi- 
talist enterprise. The principal lapse of the Minis- 
tries of Commerce and Industries lies in the fact that 
they were not conscious about this failure of private 
enterprise in using up the money. It was their duty 
to watch over the transactions, got monthly returns, 
and divert the balances to national enterprises like 
expansion and improvement of communications and 
irrigation works. The sterling wealth has been earned 
by the people of India through intense suffering 
throughout the war years. The masses, who had to 
part with their produce for Government purchase at 
control rates and buy their requirements at four to 
ten times the control prices, must have a first charge 
on this accumulated wealth. The Ministries of 
Finance, Commerce and Industries seem to hav(j 
considered the war-profiteers as the owners of . the 
Sterling balances, but even in that case it has been 
proved that the profiteers are either unable to utilise 
the balances for industrial expansion or unwilling to 
do so for fear of an increase in the production of 
consumer goods with a consequent fall in prices. The 
extra reliance placed by our Ministries on the capi- 
ttdists and war<^rofiteers for the utilisation of the 
balanees has really strengthened the corner-bases and 
have further increased the suffering of the common 
man. It is, therefore, imperative that the present 
policy of utilisation of sterling releases be reversed. 
The Government should take upon themselves the 
task qf importing goods necessary for the introduc- 
tion of new communication, irrigation and housing 
schemes. Instead of the Government going in them- 
eelvj^ for the establishment of industries, they should 
omk^trate their energies in completing development 
piojholto which diould create conditions for an expan- 
giipni Iff iilpiifiiiltiure find mall and medium industries^ 
iwovidii^ employment for the masses Bind as far 


Agreapm Reform 

■ The Memben of the Congrew Agraiiu Reforme 
Committee, presided over by Dr. J. C. Kumarappa, are 
now on a tour to ascertain the opinions of officials and 
non-officials interested in land reform. The question* 
naire issued by the Committee indicates that its final 
judgment on the existing systems of land tenure, 
methods of farming and allied problems, is likely to be 
based upon a wide representation of informed public 
opinion. Many of the questions are far-reaching in 
scope and character and they deal with important 
economic aspects of agricultural regeneration and 
development. The first section of the questionnaire 
deals almost exclusively with the subject of land tenure 
and the probleias resulting from the intended abolition 
of the zemindar! system. In this connection, it is 
significant to note that Dr. Kuinarappa declared the 
other day at Nagpur, that th? recommendations of his 
committee would be; implemented in the provinces only 
after the abolition of the zemindary system, to which 
the Congress Governments had committed themselves 
and in respect of which some provinces had, in fact, 
already undertaken legislation. 

The discovery of a uniform land system for the 
whole of the country which should guarantee a perma- 
nent right in the soil for the cultivators but at the 
same time prevent fragmentation and sub-division of 
the land and growth of any ncm^cultivating tenure- 
holding class, is the greatest problem that faces the 
Kuinarappa Committee. It has been brought to their 
notice that the Reports of agricultural experts like Sir 
Daniel Hall and Sir William Jenkins may be misleading. 
Agricultural policy in India hUs->, during past years, n^t 
proceedcnl along right channels and being dictated by 
foreign experts,- with very little knowledge about local 
conditions and Indian traditions, more problems have 
been created than solved. Time has come for putting 
an end to expert advice detached from Indian context. 

The land system and her agricultural life are in- 
separably connected with the culture and civilisation 
of India. Elaborate details of their working may be 
fouqd in the ManusamJiita, Parasara Samhila and 
Kautib'a's ArthasasCra. In later times, Akfoar grasped 
the importance of the land system in Indian life and 
devoted a great part of his energy *to the overhauling 
of the system which had been rudely disturbed during 
the preceding seven centuries of continuous conflict. 
Ain4-Akbari also gives us a good deal of materials 
necessary for the reconstruction of Indian agriculture 
and land system. 

Indian civilisation has succeeded in maintaining its 
integrated individuaJily longer than any civilisation o& 
earth mainly because she had succeeded in .evolvi&g a 
scientific and stable system of agriculture and land 
tenure. The permanent settlement' has struck at thd 
root* of our own tried and tested system and has 
brought about ruin in the life and conditions qf tho 
Bidian eukiyator. The problems before the 
Committog srs stuptnulotts nH iasttni^ 





India and World Rice Shorty 

Aooording to the Clovernment of India officials, 
India's Overall food position was believed to be better 
and we were told that ^Vigilance*’ still continued to be 
the keynote of the Government's food policy. Recent 
official talks on food have, however, been on the side 
of pessimism and rationing in de-rationed provinces 
is being seriously considered. But the special rice 
bulletin issued a few days back by the Food and Agri- 
cultural Organisation reminds us, rather unpalatably, 
that the world situation in regard to rice supplies will 
continue to remain without any appreciable change 
during the next few years. This means that the food 
economic of India, as that of other rice-importing 
countries, will continue to be seriously affected. 

Rice is the staple food of the people of the South 
and East Asia who form more than one half of the 
world's population. Before the second world war this 
area normally grew some 81 million tons and consumed 
about 80 million tons. But the war brought with it a 
i^arp decline in production. Internecine warfare, poli- 
tical instability and consequent devastation greatly 
hampered and disorganised agricultural production. 

Although world rice production in 1947-48 was as 
much as it was in the pre-war days and has thus been 
an improvement over the pre vious years, it still fell short 
of the 1934^ average of 100^00,000 tons. Similarly, 
though the quantity declared available for export by 
surplus countries has proved to be higher than was 
expected some time ago, it is still less than two-thirds 
of former exports. Production plans for the next three 
years envisage an extension of the rice areas in South- 
East Asia by million hectares over the pre-war 
acreage under rice but even in that case there will be 
a deficit of about 14 million metric tons in each of the 
next two years and about 13 million tons in 1950. 

The overall picture of rice production in the near 
future is therefore not quite encouraging. India cannot 
expect to receive supplies freely from the surplus rice- 
growing areas of Asia until after 1960 at any rate. The 
estimated acreage under rice in India for 1946-47 — ^latest 
figures available — is 81*8 million as compared with 80*7 
million (actual) acres in 1945-46. The yield is estimated* 
at 28*14 million ,tons in comparison with 26*67 
million tons in the previous year. Thus an increase 
has been effected both in regard to the area and also 
of production. The pre-war production of rice in India 
was about 28 million tons, whereas consumption 
amounted to 30*5 million tons. This deficit position 
makes the country continually dependent on foreign 
imports which are a serious source of drain on our 
foreign exchange resources. There is still a great possi- 
bility of increasing our food production by increasing 
the yield through the application of manures, expansion 
of iirigation schemes and introductjion of better 
methods of tillage. It is regrettable that the enormous 
potentialities for expanding our food resouroes We 
yet been energetically tapped. No further, time, sbonld 
be lioit Jio do io* 


Ijido-Japanese Tt&ie 

The editor of the Indian txpafier is to W 
congratulated on the informing monograph that he hag 
brought out entitled 'TndO^apanese Trade from IfiM 
to 1948." Within the short compass of 54 pages has 
been compressed everything that the traders require 
to be known about this trade between two countries, 
and the student of economics will find in a handy form 
information about life and work in Japan struggling 
to rc-creatc decent conditions out of*hcr war-shattered 
economy. In this behalf the article of Shri G. B. Kotak 
whose firm has had trade relations with Japan will be 
found of use. The reports of the Indian Trade Mission 
sponsored by the Government of India and that by the 
Supreme Commander of Allied Powers, give a bird's- 
eye view of the possibilities of trade and commerce 
between the two countries. Imports from Japan iu 
1937-38 amounted to Rs. 22*19 crorcs while exports 
from India amounted to Rs. 18*13 crores; raw cotton 
accounted for Rs. 14*79 of the latter while about one- 
fourth of the former, about Rs. 6*76 crores, was 
accounted for by cotton manufactures. 

At present when India is determined to be less 
dependent on other countries for the essentials of her 
life, the building up of her own industries has becoime 
a necessity and a duty. And in this behalf the Indian 
Trade Delegation has done well in impressing on the 
Government of India the need of bringing “Japanese 
key technicians" for advising our industrialists and 
also of sending Indian technicians to Japan to study 
Japanese methods which Iiad made Japan such a rival 
tq Anglo-American-German .industries in course of 
40 years. This idea of importing Japanese skill appears 
to have had a strange reaction. While the Japanese 
Mission was at New Delhi and the subject was 
broached, the information was elicited that “Australia, 
was putting obstacles in the way of Japan rendering 
such aid to this country or anywhere else." We should 
like to know the inspiration of this Australian inter- 
vention, whether it was Britain or the United States, or 
both, that put up Australia to do this job for their own* 
industrialists. The purpose is obvious ; it is to keep 
India a producer of raw materials as she had beeo 
hitherto kept by British policy. We are sure that we 
will be able to break this ring. But the revelation 
makes us suspect the “one world" morality preaehed’ 
by Anglo-American public-men and publicists. 

Du$ch Imperialism and Indonesia 

The latest number of the Merdeka^, organ of . 
Indonesian Information Service issued from New 
reports a stalemate in the negotiation between W,. 
Dutch Colonial Administration and the IndoneeWA 
Republican Government. In the Security Council 
Palar, representing the latter, brought to its notiee 
examples of Dutch “economic blockade" that wiU 
the ^ect of “strangling" life, out of it. 
recently lieen a general election in 
wing'oiiHies are said in have won it. and metr badn 
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doniif eleelion i 9 ) 6 eeheB M reported to lam advocated 
renewal of **PoItM Actios'* in lndoBeaia« an euphemism 
fon war just as fay the use of the words ''China 
ISoideBt'* Japan had tried to hide the extent of her 
di^nedations on the integrity and sovereignty of 
(%lna. At the instance of the Good Offices Cooamittee 
of U. N. O. the Renville agreement had beej^ signed 
on the 17th Januaiy, 1948, putting a stop, to the Butch 
*Tolioe Action” and Indonesia's gallant fight against it. 

But the Dutch imperialists do not appear to be 
able to accept the responsibilities of this agreement, 
and they have been breaking both its ig>irit and require- 
ments. Article 5 of this agreement stated : 

"That as soon as practicable alter the signing 
of the truce agreement, economic activity, trade, 
transportation and communications be restored 
through the co-operation of both parties, taking 
into consideration the interests of ml the consti- 
tuent parts of Indonesia.’* 

The Dutch have been going against this compre- 
hensive and specific provision of the Renville agree- 
ment. Mr. Palar*B indictment described how the Dutch 
authorities by "arbitrary interpretation” have practi- 
cally banned the entrance of "all kinds of machinery 
and equipment**— in fact the bulk of "every essential 
and non-essential”; they have been continuing the 
order, passed temporarily during their "Police Action” 
days, closing the north coast of Java and the greater 
part of the east coast of Sumatra. This technique of 
warfare may benefit tlie Dutch for a while; but 
ultimately it will lead to a liquidation of their empire. 
For the revolting spirit of Asia will not tolerate its 
continuance entailing dishonour and poverty on her 
peoples. 

Diaurbonces in Malaya ] 

India's present interest in tide strip of land across 
the Bay of Bengal was created by the indentured 
labour from India arranged for by the British 
Government to work for the tin mines and rubber 
estateSi aU the property of British capitalists, 
majorily of these labourers came from South India, 
spedally from Tsmtl Nad. In their wake came traders, 
and ptof^onal m^n-— lawyers and medical men, for 
iaatimoe. As in otiiter parts of tbe British empire, so 
in Malaya the labourers who slaved for the capitidist 
vnm just allowed to live. The Chinese who out- 
number the Indian labourers had a better deal. But, 


Sinee the return of {lie British, consequent on 
Japan’/ defeat, things in Malaya have been moving 
in circles that have been confusing to a- degree, 
small country is dit^ded into innumerable states with 
Muslim puppet "Sultans," with enclaves of direct 
British rule round about Singapore ; the ^British 
authorities have been trying to reconcile irreconcilable 
interests— of Sultans, of British finance-capital, of the 
subject peoples, native Indian and Chinese. The 
attempt has failed of its purpose. Hence there have 
been intermittent outbursts. tEb British authorities 
have detected the hand of the "Communist" in these, 
and capitalist interests have been demanding that 
these be controlled or else they stop production. Tlie 
use of Gurkha so-ldieiy for the control and suppression 
of these disturbances has introduced a complication. 
Technically the Government of the Indian Union may 
refer the matter to the Nepal Government with whi^h 
Britain has had a special arrangement for the use of 
Gurkha contingents in her wars of survival and con- 
quest. And except putting on a ban on their trahsit 
through their own territories, we do not see how the 
Government of the Indian Union can interfere. Any 
way, Malaya will cause headaches to many, Indian 
and non-Indian, and we must wait further develop- 
ments before wc can expect the Nehru Government 
to decide their course of action. 

Tuberculosis Association of India 

The report of the last annual meeting, the ninth 
annual meeting of the Tuberculosis Association of 
India, held at Government House, New Delhi, on the 
20ih April last, is to hand. Prom a perusal of it, we 
come to realize the magnitude of the task that the 
Association attempts to shoulder. Dr. Jivrej Mehta, the 
then Director-General of Health Services with the 
Government of the Indian Union, in his speech as 
chairman of the meeting, indicated it when he said that 
"the minimum bed requirement for tuberculosis cases 
in India, taking one bed for one death, is about five 
lakhs as against 8,000 beds we now have." Lady 
Mountbatten, the then President of the Association, 
underlined this description of the needs of institutional 
treatment of this fell disease when she said that "in 
India about five lakhs of people died every year from 
tuberculosis and another 25 lakhs become active in tiiber>- 
culosis oases." The Bhoro Committee have stressed 


both the Inffiaa and the Chinese were kept at logger- the need of "institutional treatment." But a perma- 
heada by judicioue disortmination which was another sent remedy can come only when in the words of 
JHame for ^e "divide and rule" policy. The invasion Lady Mountbatten "the people's standard of life and 
aad ecHI^ Mfglaya by Japan brought a revolu- power of resistance to disease" is raised; the 8tate by 
tiewhfy Indians, specially after the its policy enables the people to raise these two ptpr 

lodign Independence League under requisites of healthy and full life. Clinics and sanatoria 
M Of the late Radi Behaii Bose; this are all right in their own way. But as prevention is 
xt» fruition when Netaji oame better than core, the State has to in8#re the psopis 
448^ GoVemment was formed, eon- to make the requisite effort to keep healtby. fmh. : 

and sspiratioiw of lOilUo^ of a consummation mai^ things will done. 
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traditional ways of thair life, find it difiou^ 'to ^ 
eondle thonuselves to modem methoda for tho control 
of this disease. But they are not untehchable ; they 
show eagerness for learning the better ways of life that 
is pathetic. Organisations like tlie Tuberculosis Asso- 
dation of India can, under newer conditions created 
since August 16, 1947, organise a better campaign 
against all the conditions that made for lethargy, un- 
cleanliness and disease in mind and body, and revive 
hopes in hearts that have been content with swimming 
with the tide of mrciimstance. Tbis must form part 
of the new education that will enable us to create the 
New India. 

Jhe Imperial Library 

There have been some stringent criticisms on the 
part of scholars at the proposal td shift the Imperial 
Library to the Belvedere in 'Alipore, Calcutta. Lack 
of tram and Bus facilities and distance from the main 
City are the main grounds of complaints. We our- 
selves cannot understand why the library cannot be 
shifted to the Metcalfe Hall site. Regarding the latter 
we give the following extract from the Natimal 
'Magazine for Veb. 1914: 

“Calcutta Public Library”, afterwards Imperial 
Ijibrary : The libraiy was formally opened on 21st 
March, 1836, in the lower room of Dr. F. P, Strong^s 
house at the Esplanade Row; from whiclT place it 
was removed in the latter part of July 1841 to the 
College of Fort William only for three years. . . . 

In 1840 the Library was allowed by the Govern- 
ment along with the Agricultural Society of Bengal, 
a piece of land, on which the Metcalfe Hall, the 
upper apartments of which it occupied, was built. The 
stipulations enjoined in the Government letter trans- 
ferring the ground were that the edifice to be erected 
shall be ornamcmtal and at the same time substantial, 
and that on failure of its maintaining its repairs, the 
ground shall revert to the Government or at least 
the building shall not be alienated to other purposes 
than those set forth in the correspondence. The cost 
of the building, which was designed by Mr. G. K. 
Robinson, Magistrate of Calcutta, and built by 
Messrs. Bum d; Co., amounted to Rs. 68;000 to which 
the sum> contributed by the Library was Rs. 16,400 
nearly, - the balance, being the contribution of the 
Agricultural Society and of other bodies who sub- 
scribed to do honour to Lord Metcalfe at the time 
of bis departure from India, for the emancipation of 
the press, and for the private and pubHo virtues. The 
Metcalfe Memorial Committee thought that such an 
edifice (Metcalfe Hall) could not be more appro- 
jpriately (xmneoted with better useful public purposes 
than, by devoting it to the use of r the two moz/^ 
interesting and .beneficial institutions on thm side of 
India, the Agrimiltoral and Horticultural Society of 
India and the Calcutta Public Lftunary* 

United States Presidentml flleetiqn 

Next November the j^ple <k the 
nm p^ls to ^ Ike 


eapreme eiettuKve of 

Tbe campaiga in tbm belutf im taoagiht on to tho 
surface many a crudity of thou^ oonduet^ ikat 
detracts from the credit of this psi^^Ie as eoUatitiitiBS 
the greatest democracy in the world. *I4m treatment of 
Negroes is one of these. Nearly eifld^ty yews badk a 
civil war waS fought and won, one of the issues 
of which was the emanoipatioii of Negroes. The fighters 
for the cause of human justice and decent human rela- 
tions won it under the leadership of Abraham Lincoln. 
The slave-owning States in the “solid south” bowed to 
this decision in the field of battle ; but they did not 
accept the ideal for which Lincoln had staked his life. 

Tlie victorious “North” has not been able to halt 
this deterioration. In the 1948 election, the dying 
embers of this est^rangement have been revived. Presi- 
dent Truman^s “civil rights programme*' has precipitated 
a revolt in the Democratic Party, and majority re- 
presentatives of the Bouthem States have decided to 
set up rival candidates against President Truman and 
Senator Alben Barkley who were nominated on July 15 
at the Democratic Party Convention at Philadelphia? 
Gevernor Thurmond of South Carolina and Governor 
Fielding Wright of Mississippi have been chosen by 
them. The temporary chairman of their meeting, Frank 
Dixon, former Governor of Alabama, reflected their 
mind in his speech made on July 17 last: The Civil 
Rights programme which would include Federal anti- 
Lynching, anti-PoU-tax was stigmatised as an un- 
constitutional effort “to reduce us (white people) to Urn 
status of a Mongrel, inferior race* ... to kill our 
hopes, our aspirations, our future and the future of 
our children.” The prograiihime constructed hf these 
dissident Democrats laid down the following “principles” 
amongst others : 

We stand for segregation of the races andrtha 
racial integrity of each race ; the constitutional 
right to choose one’s associates; to accept private, 
employment without Government interference. 

We oppose and condemn a Civil Rights Pro- 
gramme calling for the elimination of segregation, 
social equality by 'Federal Law. 

This fight takes the U. S. A. people to the year 
1860 when Abraham Lincoln started the good fight lor 
human justice, for the integrity of the Union. 

The Republican Party have set up €k>vei!hOr 
Dewey of New York Btate as their Presidential candi- 
date and Governor Warren of California ae Vibo^ 
President candidate. 

A third pariy, known as “ProgresBive Patiy/*' /,4iS| 
been formed to contest the election, the 
them breaking away from the Democratic " 
the leadership of Henry Wallace, Vice-Pwafitent iof ''^ 
late President Franklin Roosevelt during his 
as Chief Executive of the Bepublie. flb ■ 

make out, tbe fact appears to be 
differed from tim ZImocsidn fa 
the' ^latter under '^Presidi^. 

to 



FROM ASAF lAH l^TO OSMAN AU, 

Hie Fttle df 

Bt Sir JADUNATH SARKAR, D.utt. 

Legal Status keeper, because they were merely hereditaiy office- 


Asaf Jah, the first Nisam ije., {governor pf Haidarabad, 
left a will in which he solemnly charged his descen- 
dants,— 

, FiiStly, to be always friendly with the Marathas 
*Vho are the owners of the land in this country,’* and 
Secondly, never to put any human being to death 
without a judicial trial by an authorised judge. The 
portion of the will giving these orders is printed below 
from a photograph of the original preserved in the 
Nisam’s Government Record Office so that its authen- 
ticity cannot be questioned. 

Awal an ke rtm^Dakhin ra lazim ke ha Mar- 
hatla ke zamindar^n mulk ast. ashti warzad. 

Duyam an ke dar hadm-y-oaniad-i-bani-Adam 
. . . (amtU kunad wa mttjrim wajib-ul^qatl ra ba 
Qazi, ke kakim4-ekara ast, tafwiz numaid. 







. 'Bern It abo<|M be noted that the founder of this 
;to the end of hie life, called himself 
' JlitIHr or oluoftsin, wd never a Shah or Sultan 

: (i#. in spite of his having won the viotoiy at 

^flpwliAlwda ' (IfiM), which the pieemit Minm has 

as Ihd Bigr of his hdtpmdtnee! 
vlaiB ]a''nt4ihah at Delhi, 

- tiSdHdr/W. hjs 


bearers under him.' When Mahadji Sindhia was 
appointed by the Emperor Shah j^am II as hiB 
perpetual Regent, the then Niaam sent an agent to 
Sindhia’s camp near Delhi to secure such recoffiaition 
through him. This is proved by the British Besidenoy 
Records published by the Bombay Government. Such 
was the Nisam’s legal position in 1785 sixty years 
after the so-called independence achieved at ^akar- 
khoda. 

In 1A)4 the British took over I>elhi and the perpt- 
iual regency of the Padshah from Sindhia and became 
the master of the Nisam. In 1858 the shadow of a^elhi 
Padshah was abolished, and the English became juBy 
sovereign over all the provinces of the Mughal Empire 
including Haidarabad. In 1847 the English handed 
over Delhi to the Indian Union, and thus the Indian 
Uniosi legally stepped into the position of the sttserain 
of tbe governors of Haidarabad. The Nisam cazmot 
exist politically in vaevo. 

It is also recorded in Persian histories that iriien 
in 1739 Nadir Shah entered Delhi as conqueror, he 
offerrtl to place Asaf Jab I on the throne of Delhi, as 
he was disgusted with the folly and vices of the 
Emperor Muhammad Shah,— but Asaf Jah declined this 
independent sovereignty and declared his satisfaction 
with his present position of a provincial governor. The 
word Nizam comes from the same root as Nazim and 
•means a governor, or king’s deputy. 

People’s Lot 

But apart from legal controversies the ri|d>t of a 
family to rule ultimately depends upUn the condition 
in which it keeps the mass of its subjects. Can the 
Asaf-Jahis stand this test? 

^ In 1776, a French nobleman, Comte de Modave 
visited Hoidarabad, and has thus recorded what he 
saw there of the condition of the people: 

Lfs Mmalmanfi trionuphent dans pette viUe 
cu*ih ont hatie et ou ih sent les ihutlirea.— [P. 386 of 
the Paris MS,] 

’The Niiam’s country had never been anything but 
a puppet State. The present Nisam was understood to 
be, in Malcolm's phrase, *a melancholy tnodMm.' 
[Thompson's Metcalfe, p. 180, year 1810.1 

"Never, to be sure, was there such a GoveTnmeht 
(as that of Haidarabad) since the, world began, agd 
what can be done to remedy its present s^ iroi^ 
Imffle any pofitioian.’* [Edmonstone, ' Seemtniyir^ 
Govemor^eneral to Rerident at 4^ 

1812.1 ■ ' 

'1^ ^ ,t6 
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of armed plunderers tifcversed the roads and jotiidei.^ 
[.This was in 182D« Do the reports of 1946 give tnr 
better picture of the Niaam’s Government T] (Thomp- 
BCHUi p. 191*) 

On 6th November, 1847, the Times of London 
wrote on **the moral and political right of msnriads [of 
the population] to turn to thd GovemorGeneral for 
succour, protection and redress. . . The Governor- 
General’s easy task is to level those masses of mis- 
govemment which obstruct the free circulation of pros- 
perity and happiness throughout the penin^la 
the Becoan), and to advance those improvements by 
which such blessings are so materially promoted . . 
The ifiaam is moraUy accountable to us.” (Quoted 
tiee Warner’s Dalhousie, 1, 97.) 

Sir Charles Wood (President of the Board of 
Control) wrote to the Governor-General on 8th May, 
1863, "What are you going to do with the Nisaifn<7 
Everybody seems to suppose that he cannot administer 
his own affairs much longer.” (Lee Warner, II. 131.) 

Gn 14th May, 1869, the Resident, General Waser 
wrote to the Governor-General, "I cannot hesitate to 
repeat the opinion that the Nizam’s Government pos- 
sesses but little capacity or vigour, and that if the 
Nizam be replaced in a position of honourable in- 
dependence among the Native Princes of India, thil 
will never be done otherwise than under temporary 
European management.” (Memoir, p. 373.) 

ffir Richard Temple, who was Resident ^n 1867^ 
writes, "My main business was to secure the stability 
of His Highness’s realm by decent administTation, That 
realm had several times been brought to the brink of 
destruction hy misgovemmenL.ln the present temptff 
of the Nisam, these evils might but too easily recur.” 
(Story of My Life, I, 174). "The Arab soldiers had bi^n 
imported to form a Pretorian Guard. But for hiird 
Dalhousie’B interposition in 1866, they would hive 
ImpiiBoned the Nisam in his own apartments. . In 
1667 • • . they would have seised the sovereign power 
in the Deccan.” (Ibid, 179.) 

W. S. Blunt who had the greatest sympathy wi^ 
the Muslims and spoke Arabic freely, wrote during his 
visit to Haidarabad in December, 1^ : "A tsaOfaer at 
the Moslem School told me, the Muhammadftns here 
were far from happy. They were isolated and without 
knowledge of what happened in the outer Httrld, 

"We discussed the drinhiiig of wine n/UehJa com^ 
mon apaong the Muhammadans of Haidamlwd.” (India 
Under Bipon, pp. 68^.) 

1904.— "llie inhabitants of Berar would have been 
dismayed at the prospect of reverting to Haidarabad 
rule.” (L. Fraser^s, India Under Cwtson, p. 235.) 

In 1910, Mr. Casson Walker in his final report 
wrote, "There are not more than four or five roads in 
the interior of the Domimons which are passable all the 
year ” "Owing to the lack of roads, and still more of 
bridges uul oulverta. the pieasantry cannot xnaiket 
their spare prod^iee in, time of i^enily, while when 
fcard^ pcevath tiie absence <it 


leaves them at the mercy of ibe local money-lender.* 
(Ibid, p. 227). 

BamsB PoucT in HAmARASAD 

Why was such abominable misrule and people’s 
misery allowed to continue during the century and a 
half when the Umon Jack floated over the Residency 
at Haidarabad? The asuwer is given by three Eni^sh 
witnesses. * t 

Russell, Resident with the Nisam, wrote in 1819 : 
"If we owe the foundation of our empire in this coun- 
tiy lio the weakness in which we found the Native 
Powers, we ought not to complain of the evils which 
that weakness necessarily produces. If we have reaped 
the benefits, we must submit to witness the in- 
conveniences which are its inseparable attendants.” 
(Quoted in Thompson’s Metcalfe, p. J91.) 

W. S. BWnt supported this view 86 years later. He 
wrote from Haidarabad, "The policy [of the British] 
seems to be to keep the Hjiidardbad nobles in ignorance 
of modem thought, and it also looks as if the 
[British] Indian Government encourages the had ad- 
Odnisd^ation purposely.” (India Under Ripon, p. 68.) 

E. 8. Montagu, Secretary of State wrote in 1918 : 
"The Nisam is, of course, enormously important to us, 
bqpause he has kept the Muhammadans of India straight, 
and we have used him, by means of his wily old minis- 
ters and our Resident, for this purpose.” Montagu’s 
prediction has come true— "Really, this is ridiculous, 
and they are going to have troMe with this man [Sir 
Osman Ali, G.C.B.] by exaltirig him into a position of 
kinyship" (An Indian Diary, 213, 218.) 

Where is the rbmedt? 

In December 1883, the Minister Laik Ali (later 
known as Salar Jang 11) told Blunt that "he did not 
think that the Nisam would be fit to govern the 
Qountry by himself, . . . but neither is the country 
fit for self^ovemment!* (Ibid, p. 77). 

Sixty-five yearn have passed ance this political 
forecast was made, and today in 1948 another Laik 
Ali proclaims to the world that the people of the 
Haidarabad State are unfit for self-govemmeutl Will 
they be more fit under the present Eystem and oflbnai 
gang, if we wait 65 years more, say in 2918 AJJ.? 

How THE Nizam spends the public MONsnr 

Sir Osman Ali has founded a Urdu Univeisity 
named after himself, among a population ninety per 
cent of whom cannot read or write U^u. He cpends 
lakhs of rupees on a translation bureau for making 
and printing Urdu translations of abandard books io 
Biatduii, In a History of Europe igsued by this depalt- 
ment the sentence 'lAitber burnt Ibe Papal Bull” has 
been rendered in Urdu, as LmUher ne PapshMgfn^ M 
byk ho jaU dia (Luiber the gx, of the 3Pi(|S|^ 

of Rome). This inloriy^^ yfsa pren by a 
PtoimoT eff Aligaxh to Dr^ Bajonte 
Delhi on Ooi^ , Bsgik the^ jdl 

«dumtioa. 
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By BUDDHA FRAKASH, llj., m.b^£. 


Fbom the French Revolution and the Napoleonic 
age onwards, the world has been moving towards 
unity and interdependence and war and politics nre 
becoming increasingly international in range and incid- 
ence. Hence the Eastern parts of Europe which had 
go far negligible influence on continental politics are 
becoming important factors in European affairs. In 
the interregnum that followed the break-up of the 
Roman empire, the Volkerwanderung of the Vikings 
gave a stimulus to the countries bordering on the 
seaboard of the Atlantic and in the result the centre 
of political gravity shifted to England, France, Spain, 
Portugal and Germany and other countries of the far 
West. For about a thousand years the history of 
Europe was mainly the history of these Atlantic coun- 
tries. But in the beginning of the nineteenth century 
the centre of political gravity again shifted to the 
East and its importance grew to such an extent that 
the flrst shots of two world wars were fired there. 


With the dawn of the nineteenth century the 
once powerful Ottoman Empire of Turkey began to 
totter and the Slavs, Serbs, Greeks and other races inha- 
biting the Balkans, which foimed part of the Empire, 
began to raise their beads under the impact of 
nationalism, which tlie Frencn Revolution engendered 
and* Napoleon spread far and wide, and liberalism, 
which was the lodesUr of British foreign policy under 
Earl Conning. The Serbs for the first time raised the 
banner of revolt against Turkey in 1804 aj). and 
secured a measure of autonomy under a prince of 
the native Obrevonitch house in 1817 aj>. Three 
years later Greece followed suit and after her succesa 
^e contagion spread very quickly and the whole of 
the Balkans flared up in a national rising. 


At these developments the European powers 
looked from their own respective angles of vimox^. 
Russia saw ip them a golden oppprtunity of securing 
"the key to her house” as Csar Alexander H described 
the control of the Bosphorus and Dsrdenelles. Hmice 
die eiQ) 0 U 8 ed the cause Of the rising nations of 
Balkans as a protector of their racial and religious 
haterests and launched a Pan-Slavist propaganda to 
dgengthen her handhold on Balkan countries. Bide 
side she availed of every qhanoe to coeroe the 
^Ush Porte into caving ber the privilege of the 
^waamMratets.” In 1828 she declaxed war on Turkey 
: ^ competed the porte to recqgi^e her daipi in the 
.^kgain Tutk^ agadnst 



of all other powers. Again in 1855<^ she attempted 
the same policy but was thwarted by the combined 
resistance of England and France. Foiled in her 
designs, she tried her luck in 1875 also but with 
unlucky consequences. Still shs persisted in her policy 
unto the last. 

Austria-Hungary viewed the falling fortunes of 
Turkey'^ in a different light. Her empire was a patch- 
work of many nationalities, which could be held 
together only so long as they remained dormant. The 
southern parts of ihe empire were inhabited by the 
Slavs, who were racially and culturally related to the 
Russians; and the northern parts were peopled by the 
Czechs who were extremely Russophile. Transylvania 
tliough diversified by Magyar and German colonists 
was really a Rumen country and in the Banat of 
Tameshvar, Crotia, Southern Dalmatia and Bosnia- 
Herzogovina lived more Serbs than in Serbia herdelf. 
Thus the interest of Austria consisted in keeping the 
Balkan states weak and small. Her policy was to main- 
tain Turkey as a bulwark against Russia and the Slavs 
generally, to keep Seibia small and landlocked and to 
work towards Salonica by economic penetration. 

The British Government bad also a powerful 
stake in the decadent destiny of the "sickman of 
Europe.” She wanted to keep her comcaunications 
with India and the Far East secure and hence could not 
tolerate the paramountcy of Russia in the waters of 
the 'Mediterranean. At first her policy was to fiUip 
up the nationalities of the Balkans, apparently under 
the name of liberalism, but really to throw a strong 
bulwark against the advance of Russia and to prop up 
the Ottomau empire also as a dam to stem W. But 
after the death of Earl Canning British foreign pedi# 
was more inclined towards Turkey than the Balbrng. 
In 1831 she intervened together with France, to buy 
off Mehmet Pasha and to forestall the progress of 
Russia. Again in 1830 they compelled Md&met to 
surrender Serbia and Arabia to Turkey. In 1856-M the 
Crimean war was fought merely to give a ehainoe to 
Turkey to put her house in order, which she failed to 
do. Again Disraeli championed the ^Turkiafi" cause 
in spite of the fulminations of Gladstone’s Midlotlihiii 
speeches and the remonstrances of Bismarck. At BerSn 
in 1876 he thoroui^ly alienated Russia ax^ 

Bulgaria and Greece by upholding the cause of TQifWf 

Towardfri ^ dose of the aftidiftentli Mtar 
another very in^ioi^t and >^erful faotor mk. in 
Bostem poli^ wMoh hroui^ Hil^t a ihorpugh 
re^lutlmi in % poli^ of Gioat . • towards 
It, toiA %Gttf^ oocA 
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After Biemarckf Oennany began to court the aecreoy except in tetipBCt of RunU* M. Veniieloi of 
gympathies of the 'eickman’ in order to further her Qreece and M. Gneehoff of Bulgaria, along with Seibia 
imperial plans in the Middle East. With this end hi ^nd Montenegro, formed a league against Turkey nnd 


view Kaiser Wilhelm 11 paid a visit to Turkey m 
1880 and then in 1898 and Baris-n von der Gots lived for 
some time in Turkish military circles and the result of 
these visits and sojourns was ostensibly demonstrated 
by the Turkish victoiy over Greece in 1898. German 
financiers and traders followed in the wake of the 
soldiers, a branch of the Deutsclie Bank of Berlin 
was started at Constantinoi)le, Von Sand res was ap- 
pointed ' German ambassador to Turkey and to crown 
these developments Germany concluded a pact with 
Turkey in 1902 for the construction of a railway line 
up to Baghdad, which was to be extended later on 
to Basra and other places in the Middle East. Thus 
German interests in tlie Balkans lay from west to 
east whereas Russian interests lay from north to 
eouUi. This led to Britain giving up her policy of 
favouring Turkey and adopting one of emphasis on the 
Balkans. 

In a horizon of such complications and entangle- 
ments the twentieth century dawned and portended n 
terrible future. In 1908 the young Turk revolution 
took place. A party of youngmen trained in western 
ideals of war ad statecraft rose under Unver Pasha and 
overthrew the regime of Sultan Abdul Hamid. Taking 
this Q<pportumty Bulgaria declared herself indepen- 
dent on 5th October, 190B and soon Crete followed 
euit and demanded her incorporation with Greece. 
Austria also under Aehrentlial announced the annexa- 
tion of the provinces of Bosnia and Herzegovina. This 
act of Austria added another 2,000,000 Sexbs to the 
already great number of 7,000,000 who were smarting 
under Magyar domination. The British foreign Secre- 
tary Sir Edward Grey remonstrated but Austria settled 
with Turkey by a payment of money and the return of 
the Sandjik of Novibazar to her. Tliis exacerbated 
the Serbs against Austria to such an extent that war 
became imminent in 1909. But Germany gave a mild 
wltimatum to Russia, which dissuaded her from siding 
with the Serbs and thus the world had a narrow escape. 

Meanwhile anoilier knot was added to the tangle 
of the Balkans. After the young Turk Revolution 
every insult was heaped on Italian merchants, bankers 
and engineers, who formed the advance-guard of the 
Italian occupation and Turkish officials i^lways and 
everywhere maltreated the Italian people. Thus Italy 
determihed to wreak vengeance on Turkey, In October, 
1900 Czar Nicholas of Russia had an interview with 
King Victor Emmanuel of Italy and assured him of 
Russian neutrality in the event of an Italo-Turkish war. 
Accordingly, in 1911 Italy declared war on. Turkey by 
bombarding Tripoli. This difficulty of Turkey was the 
opportunity of the Balkan nationals who were impatient 
to overthrow the Turkish yoke. Hence the Albanians— 
the ultraHro3^sts— broke out in open rebellion against 
the young Turk regime and scored a victoiy at Miti^>* 
yjitsa. In the meantime, miraculously and in complete 


declared war on her. They scored viotoxy <m all sides. 
Turkey’s main armies in Thrace were destroyed by the 
Bulgarians in the battles of Kirk Kilisseh and Lule 
Burges; Macedonia was swept clear of the Turks# 
Salonika fc'll and leaving Adrianople to be invested, 
the Turkish forces fell back on tlie Tchataldja line for 
the defence of Constantinople. 

The conference of the belligerents met at London, 
where it was decided that the victors should be allowed 
to retain what they obtained. The only exception was 
that the .Si,rl)s were forced to quit Diirazzo and Alassio 
on the Adriatic. The net rcisult of all this was not 
merely the triumph of the Balkan nationals but a 
victory for Russia in the Balkans and a blow to Austria- 
Hungaiy although Sir Edward Grey threw his weight 
on her side. 

Austria-Hungary was now enchafed. Under the 
impulse of the fire-eating Conard von Hotzendorf and 
Count Berchford, she sharpened her teeth against Serbia. 
All of a sudden on 28th June, 1914 Archduke Franz.. 
Ferdinand and his wife were assassinated by the Seibs 
at Serajivo. This event raised a storm of resentment 
in Austria and with the consent of German officers she 
served a 48-hour ultimatum on Serbia on 23rd July 
and on the 28th actually launched the attack. On 29th 
Britain urged arbitration, but the die had been cast. 
Russia molnlized, Germany declared war against her 
on 1st August and against France on the 3rd. On the 
11th un army was sent into Belgium and at night of 
the same day England and Germany were at war. 

The First World War ended and in the Galerie dec 
Glaces at Versailles the pattern of future Europe was 
formulated. The Austrian e^npire was broken up and 
the Balkans were Balkanizcd in the true sense of the 
term. Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria, 
Greece, Yugoslavia and Albania emerged in a totally 
changed form. This arbitrary arrangement was fraught 
wuth grave discontent and misunderstanding. The 
Hungarians were stripped of Slovakia, which was trans- 
ferred to the Czechs, of Transylvania, which was con- 
quered by the Rumans, and Crotia, which low became 
part of Yugoslavia in the Serbo-Croat-Slovene kingdom. 
Thus some six hundred thousand men and women of 
Magyar race passed under alien domination. Simitaxly 
Poland received the corridor and Silesia and 230,000 
German Tyrolese and 1,300,000 Yugoslavs were trans- 
ferred to Italian rule. The principle of self-detenninr 
ation stood stultified. The net result of this treaty 
was the extension of Russian influence in the Balkans 
which was to become a very dreadful thing later 
In vain the English geographer Mackinder wrote in his 
book DentacraHc Ideak and ReaUtm in 1919: 

“When our statesmen are in cemversation with 

the defeated enemy some aiiy cherub should WhiiQMBir 

to them from time to time and say; *Wbo rulsa 
Europe coiaiwnds tbs Heartland (terdt^, 
to'the Yfuitw Mui th# 
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Arctic region), who rules the Heartland commands 
the World Island (Europe, Asia and Africa), who 
rules the World Island rules the World’." 

I 

His warning was not listened to at that time. 

A decade later, the rise of Germany under Hitler 
marked the resumption of the old German policy of 
advance towards the East or Drang nach dcm Oslen. 
Hitler, following Oldenberg, remarked: 

“We start anew where we terminated six cen- 
turies ago. We reverse the eternal Germanic migra- 
tion to the south and to tlie west of Europe and 
look eastwards. If we apeak of new soil we can but 
think first of Russia and her subject border stales . 
(Mein Kampj p. 742) .... “None of oiir paeifiats 
refuse's to eat the corn of the east, althouirli Iho 
first plough was called the ‘sword.’ ’’ — Mein Kampf 
p. 153-4. 

Germany's policy from, the outset was to consolidate 
the countries of the Balkans into a strong state and to 
militarize it a.s a strong base for the advance towards 
the East. Hence German thinkers were envisaging 
German contnol over the Balkan countries. The first 
step in this direction was tho unification -of Austria 
and Germany. As early as November, 19^4 the 
ZeUitefuriJt jur GcojioliLik wrote in regard to Austria; 

“Austria is located in an extremely dangerous 
positi't)n from a military standpoint; its boundaries 
are d(»fenceless to the attacks of its neighbours and 
it threatens partly through its own faults to become 
tlic battle-field of the next world war. The military 
weakness of the Austrian spare is the reason for this 
danger, which can be averted only if a Great Power 
takes over the protection of this Au.slrian territory.’’ 

Afterwards m May 1938 in an article in the same 
magazine Albred Haushofer wrote about Czechoslo- 
vakia : 

“A (jzech national state within the houndurieft of 
the Czechoslovakia of today waa thinkable only at 
a time when the German power did not exist.” 

The next objective after the Balkans was Russia. 
But the attitude of the magazine and its editors towards 
her was one of friendly co-operation. They impressed 
upon the (jerman government the urgent need of » 
strong and abiding friendship with Russia, since War 
between them would have the effect, as it had in the 
past, of pulling the chestnuts out of the fire for the 
sake of the imperialistic aims of the Western neighbour- 
ing powers. Besides this the strategic poedtion of 
Russia was so invulnerable that war against her was 
bound to end in disaster. Hence such a great thinker 
and philosopher as Oswald Spongier wrote in his book 
Jahres der Eutscheidung (years of decision) as follows; 

“Distance is a force politically and militarily 
which is as yet unconquoreu. Napolean himself had 
to learn this lesson. What advantage is it to the 
enemy to occupy territory no matter how immense? 
To make even an attempt impossible the Bolsheviks 
have shifted the centre of gravity of their system 
further to the east. All the great industi^ areas 
Which, are important to power-politioB have been 
east of Moscow . . . , The entire region 
'West ©I' Moaoow, whidh Was dhco tlie most tital part 


*of the Czar’s emipire, forms today a fantastic glacis 
against Europe." 

Therefore, the Russo-Gerinan pact of August 1939 
was hilariously hailed by Dr. Karl Haushofer, editor of 
Zeiischnjt jur Geopnliiik as a masterpiece of German 
policy. He w^rote in the magazine: 

“It m rded the worst altarks from London before 
the conviction of the Fuehrer of tho indispensability 
of the British enri)irc for the. world culture and 
the Nordic race idea was pu.shod back far enough 
.So that tho inevitability of the co-0])cartion of the 
Axis powers, the Russian Empire and East Asia a,s 
the saviours stood distinctly before the German soul 
.... The audacious construction of the anti-oomin. 
tern pact was perhaps the borderline which .such an 
insight (Lc., that Russia and Germany lost the war 
because they liad fought each other) had to cross 
in or<ler to teii(?h the most vital great powers of the 
old world, that they should not again endanger, by 
ideological dilLjrencos, the geopolitical foundations of 
llieir adjustable space-existence." 

Furthermore, Dr. Haushofer envisaged the prospect 
of Germany and Russia entiTing into a pact with Japan. 
In 1940 he wrote in the magazine; 

“If it were possible tliat the flags of the rising 
sun and of the hammer and sickle (wmld destroy their 
mutual dislriisl, then they would be invinciblt'. 
tlicdr domestic seas." 

In this way the advance towards the East was 
planned as the basis of Nazi policy. Behind it was 
tho sagacious realization of the strategic advantages 
that Rnssia posaessc*d over Germany and other Western 
powers. It had influenced and fascinated some 
impurtant collcagui'S of Hitler, notably Rudolf Hess, 
who was a disciple of Dr. Hiius^hofer. Hence the Ger- 
man advance towards the cast was devised in colla- 
boration with RiLssia. After taking Austria and Czecho- 
slovakia Germany attacked Poland from the West on 
1st September, 1939 and Russia from tho east. But 
then England and France declared war on Germany 
(3rd September, 1939) and sh?. had to turn her atten- 
tion towards the west also. She took Denmark, Sweden, 
Norway, Belgium and Holland and advanced up to 
the heart of France uncheckeu (June, 1940) and after 
Dunkirk, had she straightway punched on England her 
success was assured since England was unprepared at 
that time. (See R. C. K. Ensor: A Miniature HUtory 
oj the War p. 28.), But Hitler treated the conquest of 
England with indifference and penetrated into France. 
Even after Bordeaux an immediate heavy night air 
campaign against England might have proved irresist- 
ible and Germany had a nice chane.e had she concen; 
trated all her energies on that. But something myster- 
ious took place and Hitler had to divert bis attention 
to the East, especially the Balkans, and England got 
time to prepare herself for the defence. The reason lor 
this sudden change in Hitler’s policy is unknown. Ik 
.may well be that he edighted the sea-power of England, 
but it panes comprehetUdon that he could have missed 
lo easy and decisive a prise. As a matter of fact, 
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something more serious and more important was taking 
place behind the scenes. 

As Hitler was scoring resounding victories in the 
West and especially France, Russia was entrenching 
her hold on the Balkans. She had already annexed 
more than a half of Poland and the Baltic States of 
Lithuania, Latvia and Estonia and had dictated his 
terms to Finland. Now her attention and efforts were 
rivetted on the Balkans which was a congenial field 
for her. This startled Hitler beyond measure, for the 
control of the Balkans would give Russia the command 
of the heartland of the world and consequently the 
power to crush the superiority of Germany in the West. 
Hence she contracted a treaty with Japan, who was to 
advance via Singapore, Rangoon, Ceylon and Mada- 
gascar and meet the Germans moving via Malta, Suez 
Canal and Red Sea and thus to attempt a naval 
blockade of the world including Russia herself. Grand 
Admiral Rueder was the author of this plan, which 
led to the giving up of the projected invasion of 
England iVide the documents consisting of the minutes 
of conferences between Hitler and his naval com- 
mandera in 1942, publislied in 2'he Hindustan TimeB, 

19.7.47.). 

In the result Germany struck against the Balkans 
and pushing through Rumania, Bulgaria, (Jan.-Feb. 
1941) Yugoslavia (25, March, 1941) and Greece (24-30 
April, 1941), attacked Crete and Malta and campaigned 
in North Africa. These movements irritated Russia 
whose interests clashed with those of Germany and 
tke result was the fateful German invasion of Russia 
on 22nd June, 1941, the disastrous consequences of 
which had been brought home by Speugler and 
Haushofer. 

The ultimate alienation of Russia and Germany 
was inevitable. No doubt Dr. Haushofer had pas- 
sionately pleaded for a lasting Russo-German alliance. 
But two swords cannot rest in one sheath. Two equally 
strong and ambitious powers aiming at one common 
objective must fall out among themselves someday and 
eventuate either their mutual destruction or the sur- 
vival of the fitter one. In politics, unlike in personal 
relations “two is company, three is none” is the very 
opposite of the truth. 

Thus Russia and Germany went to war. In this 
struggle the advantages were tremendously on^ the 
side of Russia and the defeat of Germany was a fore- 
gone conclusion, which her great thinkers clearly 
knew. The self-same thing came to paaB. 

After the capitulation of Germany, Russia kept 
her policy of entrenching her hold on the Balkans 
intact. A series of coups organized by the com- 
munists resulted in the installation of puppet gqvem- 
ments in Balkan countries, whose wires are Pulled 
fiH>m the Kremlin. In Yugoslavia Russia has turned 
the racial and religious ferment to her advantage. The 
whole manoeuvre was so organized that in the elections 
to the Yugoslav Constituent Assembly in November 
1946, King Peter got only 10 per cent, of tke vot«s 


as against 90 per cent, of Marshal Tito*s, a Boviei^ 
trained leader of Urban proletariat. ,^ Runouama wsi 
ridden with a pro-Soviet monarchy presided over by 
King Michael, whose recent abdication has left * 
clean field for Russia. Bulgaria underwent a coup at 
the hands of the communist-dominated Fatherland 
Front and last September she voted to establish a 
Republic. Hungary underwent a ravaging purge by the 
communists. General Dinnyes, whose party polled 
only 17 per cent, of the votes in the last elections 
has usurped the government with the help of Soviet 
bullets, by swashbuckling the small Holders' Party 
which had a majority in it. Czechoslovakia also passed 
under Soviet influence very recently and the suicide of 
Masaryk and the resignation of Benes has left Russia 
unrivalled there. Poland is already a Soviet-dominated 
country and the Eastern Zone of Germany is fast 
becoming a communist preserve. Li Scandinavian 
countries also tiie communists are gathering head 
very rapidly. In Denmark an underground organiza- 
tion of extreme communists is known to exist and on 
the Finnish side of the frontier of Norway, and Soviet- 
dominated Finland, large-scale exaoa various are being 
carried out and detonations of blasting are heard 
almost daily. Hence a few weeks ago the premiers 
of Sweden, Denmark and Norway met in Oslo tiO 
discuss the communist menace. In this way the 'irou 
curtain' is being extended west-wards very swiftly. 

Here the very important question arises asjto whftt 
is the future of West-European countries under these 
circumstances? Either they come under Soviet in- 
fluence and form a big communist bloc embracing 
the vast regions of Eurasia and thus avert the chances 
of war, the Eurasian and American question having 
been left out fur the present; or they unite in some 
common scheme of defence under American leader- 
ship, as their tendency is these days. In the second 
case the prospect of a clash between them and Rusria 
would have to be seriously considered. In history, 
invasions from the cast have often ravaged the West, 
but no invasion fromi the west towards the east has 
ever succeeded. Napoleon and Hitler both failed. Of 
course, the West-European countries established their 
colonies and empires in far-off Asia and Africa in the 
cast but that was by naval force and its main reason 
was the decadence of subject peoples. But as these 
peoples are rising and progressing, sea-power with 
distant bases cannot keep them in check. Hence thsrt 
era has come to a close and the question of hmd- 
fighting has arisen again. As far as war on land ii 
concerned the hard fact remains that whereas in the 
event of a raid from the west Russia can leave n 
thpusand miles and nestle in the retreats of the UraJs^ 
in the case of an invasion from* the east, France and 
her neighbouis cannot go anywhere save sinking in 
the deeps of the Atlantic. Hence their doom is 
decreed. 

There was, however, a chance of forestklHng the 
westward expansion of Russia, which the Western 
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popprew failed to avail of. It was the formatioa of an 
alliance with Germany under Noii leaderi^p. The 
straiegioally commanding position of Germany, her 
teeming population, her vast resources and her effi- 
ciency in organizing both human and noii-human 
material mark her out for the domination and leader- 
ship of Western Europe in any war against the powers 
of the east. Hence beat and the only chance for 
England and France of lengthening the lease of their 
lives was to accept the leadership of Germany and 
thus to entrench their hold on the Balkans, whicli has 
been an effective bulwark against the east for well 
over a century. Hitler's prophetic vision visualized 
thj a project very clearly. As the great scholar of his- 
tory and politics Dr. Arnold J. Toynbee remarked 
retrospect: 

“Hitler once saicl that, if Europe seriously 
wanted to be a f)Owcr in world of our time, then 
Europe must welcome and embrace the Fueliror’s 
policy; and this hard saying was surely the truth. 
Hitler’s Europe— a Europe* forcibly united by German 
conquest and consolidated under Gorman domination 
— is the only kind of Europe that could conceivably 
be a match in war potential for either the Soviet 
Union or the United States.”— A. J. Toynbee: 
7Vie Intcrnatumal Outlook in IntCTnaiioml Affairs 
Volume XXII, No. 4, OcLooer 1947. P. 471. 

But instead of turning towards Germany West- 
European powers are now drifting under the do- 
mination of America, who has emerged vastly 
strengthened from the second World War. As a 
matter of fact, America is not directly hit or hurt by 
the war. On the contrary, lier resources have got a 
tremendous fillip from it. Hence in point of richness 
and resourcefulness she is unrivalled today. This ia 
why her intrusions in the Russian field in the form of 
interference in Greece, Turkey, Persia and the Middle 
East are going unchallanged. But sooner or later 
Russia must recoup, the loss tnat she sustained in the 
war and stand foursquare against all intrusions of 
distant America. At that time it is very doubtful if 
America would be able to withstand the force of 
‘ Russian might from a distance of thousands of 'imles. 
As for the ideological sympathy that Eur-America 
claims in the east for her, Guy Wint in his book 
The British in Asia published recently in London 
has written that she cannot compete with Russia in 
it. Ftor four centuries Russia has nursed a messianic 
mission. The Bolshevik Revolution only strengthened 


tha idea and the concept of Russia as world««aviour 
merged with that of Russia as a patron of international 
communism. Behind Russian expansion today, there- 
fore, lies an cmiotional or even religious force, perhaps 
the most fervent since the expansion of Spain in 
South America. Her ideology is so similar to that of 
Islam that her influence in the Middle-East would be 
unmatched. To quote Guy Wint : 

“Once atheism is abandoned it would not be 
difficult to represent communism as Islam: brought 
up-to-date, so strong is the equalitarian tradition in 
Mohammadan society. For those reasons, even the 
critics and enemies of Russia, sometimes feel con- 
strained to prophesy an inevitable Russian supre- 
macy in Asia. This might not come from: the 
intentions of the Russian Go-vernincnt, but ^om 
historical necessity, for if there is disorder in Asia, 
Russia would find it genuinely hard to stay aloof. 

Thus we notice that the days of America in 
Eur-Asia are numbered. The supremacy of the east 
under Russian auspices is assured. The powers of 
Western Europe are so vulnerably situated as to fall 
a prey to Russia one day or the other. The only 
hope of a powerful West-Europcan Union is the 
regeneration of Germany. To quote Dr. To3^bee 
again : 

In a European Union .... Germany must c^onie 
to the top sooner o-r later by one means or another, 
even if this United Europe were to be presented, at 
the start, with a Germany that was disarmed and 
decentralized or even divided.” — ^Toynbee: op cit. 

The West European powers and especially France 
should take this historic lesson to heart and try to 
build a strong Germany as speedily as possible. Side 
by side they shiould develop and Inspire a messdanio 
faith in their existence by upholding • the dignity of 
man and espousing the cause of his freedom. For this 
they should renounce their outworn imperialist policy 
in I he East: France and Holland should atone for 
their guilt in Viet-nam and Indonesia by giving them 
full freedom and England should give up her chess- 
tactics in Palestine, Kashmir and South Africa by 
helping solve their problems amicably. In this way 
alone they can inspire in the East a faith in their 
existence and thereby assume its spiritual leadership,. 
After all, integrity is more effective than strategy, 
cthico-politicB is more powerful than geo-politics and 
spiritual strength is more successful than war 
potential. 
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A feature of the Draft CoDStitution is found 

in the emphasis placed on “Fundamental Rights” of 
citizens. An entire section, viz. Part HI is devoted 
to the subject. Neither in the constitution of Canada 
nor those of Australia or South Africa do we find such 
an enumeration of fundamental rights. In Great 
Britain they are guaranteed by an independent judi- 
ciaiy and certain prerogative writs, such as Habeas 
Corjms, Mandamus, etc. In U.SA. also the original 
constitution which emerged from the labours of the 
Philadelphia Convention of 1787 did not contain any 
prov’isiona regarding fundamental rights which were 
subsequently added by way of amendments. Here in 
our country the insistence on the incorporation of 
an elaborate system of fundamental rights is quite 
understandable in the context of the sad experience of 
the ecliijsc of all human rights not only in the Nazi 
and Fascist dominated countries, but also in the 
so-called democracies in the grip of war, as also of 
India's own sad experience under British rtile. Quite 
a large number of the Constituent Assembly whose 
deliberations furnish the bjusis of the Draft Constitu- 
tion have been the worst victims of the denial of 
fundamental rights of man by a foreign bureaucracy 
and it is only natural that when they should be 
entrusted with the making of a constitution of their 
own country they should place these rights beyond 
the possibility of encroachment by the Legislature 
and the KxecAitive even though these are to be popular 
in character. Bofddes, there is the general consideration 
that if demorracy is to have any success — and Indian 
opinion is by and large in favour of establishment 
of a democracy~it must guarantee to its citizens those 
eh*mentary freedoms which by equalising the condi- 
tions of life for all make for the fullest development 
of human personality of all its citizens. Moreover, in 
formulating the scheme of fundamental rights they 
have takem care that these are not to be merely pious 
precepts and paper safeguards but they should be 
easily enforceable in courts of law in case of infringe- 
ment from any quarter and every citizen should have 
easy access to legal remedie.s. The sad experience of 
the Weimor constitution is a pointer to the futility of 
inconiorating a scheme of fundamental rights without 
provision o-f legal rcinedies. To make these rights 
effective it is (‘ssentia! that the law-making powers of 
the legislative bodies should be restricted in such R 
way as to exclude possible interference by them with 
these rights and further that provision should be ihado 
for iudidal review of oases of infringement by the 


Legislature or the Executive. Accordingly, Section (8) 
of the Draft Constitution provides not only that the 
‘State' — ^meaning thereby “the Government and Parlia- 
ment of India and the Government and the Legisla- 
ture of the States and all local or other authorities 
within the territory of India” — should be precluded 
fromi making laws taking away or abridging the rights 
enumerated in the Constitution and a law made in 
contravention of such rights should b(' treated as null 
and void, to the extent of contravention, but further 
that all laws made even before the commencement of 
the Constitution inconsistent with the preservation 
of the rights in question should bo treated as void to 
the extent of the inconsLstency. It seems, therefore, 
that all possibhj precaution has been taken against 
these rights being rendered infructuous and merely 
paper safeguards. While curtailing the power of the 
legislatures in respect of these rights a proviso has 
been introduced, and rightly, so that they may not 
be prevented from making laws “for the removal of 
any inequality, disparity, disadvantage or discrimina- 
tion arising out of the existing law.” For the removal 
of existing inequality or discrimination is as much 
desirable as the guaranteeing o-f fundamental rights. 
We quite agree with the explanation given by the 
authors for the insertion of this proviso: 

“The proviso has been added in order to 
enable the State to make laws rnnoving any exist- 
ing dKwrimination. Such laws will necessarily be 
discriminatory in a sense, because they will operate 
only against those who hitherto enjoyed an undue 
advantage. It i.s obvious that laws of this character 
should not be prohibited.” 

The iiurposc of this proviso is the sfime as the ' 
clauses r>reserving fundamental rights against encroach- 
m(!nt by legislatures. 

*10 come now to the specific rights guaranteed. 
The list is a comprehensive one falling under the 
following heads, —(1) Rights of equality, (2) Righto 
relating to religion, (3) Cultural and Educational 
righto, (4) Right to property, (5) Right to constitu- 
tional remedies. 

Bights of equality comprise prohibition of diah 
crimination on grounds of reUgion, sex, race, etc., 
equality of opportunity in matters of public empiJoy- 
ment, abolition of untouchability, abolition of titles, 
protection of the classic ^freedoms', such as freedom 
of speech, movement, association, etc., protection in 
Inspect of conviction of offence, Rrotoction of life, 
liberty and equality before law, freedom of tr«4e; 
commerce and intercourse, prohibition of Vaac, in. 
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liuman beiilg» and foroad labour and employment of 
children. The principle underlying all these rights is 
that they are meant as much to secure equality as to* 
remove inequality, as securing true equality presup- 
poses removal of existing inequality. For instance, 
while it is provided that no citizen shall be subjected 
to any disability or restriction on grounds of race, 
religion, sex, etc., it is at the same time provided 
that the State shall not be prevented from making any 
special provisions for women or children, inasmuch as 
the latter arc under some disadvantages. (Section 9). 
Similarly, while it is provid('d that there shall be equal 
opportunity for all citizens in matters of employment 
and that no citizen shall be ineligible for any oIBce 
under tlie State on grounds of religion, race, sox, 
domicile, etc., it is at the same time provided that it 
will not stand in the w.‘iy of the State making any 
provision for the reservation of appointment or posts 
in favour of any backward class who happen to be 
inadequately represented in the Services under the 
Stale (Section 10). Section (11) of the Draft Consti- 
tution provides for the abolition of untouchability and 
the enforcement of any disability arising out of it is 
made an offence under the law of the land. Untouch- 
aibility is a baneful form of social inequality and all 
would agree in stamping it out of the body-politic. 
Yet we doubt in the efficacy of the legal xirocess to 
achieve that end. It is a social abuse and the most 
effective remedy for it is to educate public opinion. 
Happily, public conscience has already been aroused to 
its baneful consc^quences and thanks particularly to 
the life-long labours of Mahatma Gandhi untouch- 
ability is fast on the decline and is expected to be o 
thing of the past at no distant date. It might better 
be included in the Section of ‘Directive Principles of 
State Policy*. 

We welcome the provision for the abolition of 
titles (Section 12) as a healthy measure for the* aboli- 
tion of an artificially created privileged class— a 
class which may be doped into subservience and 
used for its own ends by the ruling class, if unscrupul- 
ous. Section (13) provides for the preservation of 
the time-honoured “rights of man”, such as the right 
of free speech and exi)ression, the right to assemble 
peaceably, the right to form associations, bhe right to 
free movement, etc., while guaranteeing the liberty 
df the individual in these matters care has been taken 
against excesses on the part of individuals in their 
exercise amounting to license to the detriment of 
public interests. This is just in accord with the prin- 
ciples of English jurisprudence that a person is to 
exercise his right only up to the point where it does 
not interfere with a similar right other persons nor 
jeopardise public interests. Corresponding to each 
^ these rights there is a proviso setting a limit to it. 
For instance, the right to freedom of speecn and of 
expression is to be subject to the right of the State 
%o make laws relating to libel, slander, defamation, 
aediimt ’ nr iB)r dtimr aatMr tiie 


rityeor foundations of the State. Similar provisos are 
introduced with regard to the other rights. Thus a 
balance is struck between individual rights so very 
necessary for the development of personality of the 
citizen and interests of the community at large. To 
emphasise the importance of the right to life, personal 
liberty, freedom from conviction, etc., these have been 
separately dealt with in Sections (14) and (16). A 
person is not to be convicted of an offence except for 
the violation of a law in jorca at the iivit of the 
commission of the offence. This is a safeguard of in- 
dividual liberty again.st the operation of rj; post facto 
legislation. Further, it is provided that no person is to 
be punLslied for the same offence more than once, nor 
to be compelled to be a witness against himself, if 
accused of an offence. Protection of lib' and liberty 
as secured under the principle of Rule of Law of 
English jurisprudence is provided for under Section 
(16) which runs as follows: 

“No person shall bo deprived of his life or 
personal liberty except according to procedure 
established by law, nor shall any person be denied 
equality bc'fore the law or the equal protection ot 
the laws within the territory of India.” 

The above two sections have boon drafted on the 
model of the Fiftli amendment of the American 
(‘onstiUition. The language sc'ems to be an improve- 
ment on that used in the American Constitution. We 
have nothing to comment on the other rights 
enunjcrated in this Section. So far as the next cate- 
gory of rights, the rights relating to religion are 
ooncemed they are all conceived in the spirit of the 
basic fact that India is to be a secular State. Freedom 
of conscience, freedom to profess, practise and pro- 
pagate any religion is guaranteed subject to the right 
of the State to make law for (a) regulating economic, 
financial, political or other secular activities associated 
with religious practice; and (b) for social welfare and 
reform or for throwing open Hindu religious institu- 
tions of a public character to any Class or Section of 
Hindus. So far as this last-mentioned matter is con- 
cerned we should prefer this to be effected by the 
growth of public opinion of which there is a distinct 
manifestation rather than by legislation. Freedom of 
every religious sect or denomination to establish and 
maintain its own institutions, to mantige its affairs 
and to own, acquire and administer properties for 
religious or charitable purposes is also guaranteed as 
also the freedom as to attendance of religious instruc- 
tion or religious worship in certain educational insti- 
tutions. In the ^irit of a secular State it is provided 
that no religious instruction is to be provided m 
any educational institutions maintained out of public 
funds. At the same time the freedom of any conoh 
munity or religious denomination to provide religious 
instruction for pupils of its own oommuzuty in an 
edueaiional institution outside its workhig houn is 
prejudiced. 

TN iKKt Mtegoiy fuadauwtKl 



to the protectioii of- minority interests as provided 
by Section ( 23 ). The object of this Section is to 
disarm the feam and suspicions of all minorities 
whether religious, racial or linguistic, about the sup- 
pression df their culture and language by the majority 
ooimimunity. The way provincialism is on the ascendant 
throughout India and particularly the attitude of the 
people of Bihar and Assam towards the Bengali-speak- 
ing minorities there point to the wisdom of these pro- 
vi^ns. The next important right guaranteed is the 
right to private property. This, of course, does not 
rule out a socialistic economy which is envisaged in 
Part IV of the constitution. In the present-day world 
this right cannot be absolute but always subject to 
the paramount necessity of the State. Of course, 
compensation is to be paid in case of acquisition of 
any form of property by the State for public purposes. 

The last section of the rights relates to remedies 
for enforcement of the rights discussed above through 
the Supreme Court or other Courts by directions or 
orders in the nature of tlie writs of Habeas Corpus, 
Mandamus, quo warranto, etc. As has already been 
atated above, mere enumeration of rights without 
appropriate remedies for their enforcement would 
reduce them to nullity. So this has been included 
in the list of fundamental rights with a view to mak- 
ing the others effective. 

The powers to make laws with respect to matters 
under discussion which requires provision by legisla- 
tion and for prescribing punisliment for those acts 
which are declared to be offences in this context is to 
belong exclusively to the Federal Parliament and not 
to the State. This is just as it ought to bo for the 
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Bake of uniformity of the Bystemi qf {undaflietLtai rllitti 
throughout the Union. 

The catalogue of rights incorporated m the Draft 
Constitution and discussed above is quite comprehend 
sive and calculated to secure to the citisens a measure 
of individual liberty that any one can expect in the 
present-day world and if they are properly enforced 
people in many parts of the world will look upon 
Indians with envy. But the question is whether they 
will be actually translated in the everyday life of the 
common man. There is more often than not a gap 
between the Jaw and the facts of everyday life. It 
all depends on the tradition of a people. In England 
liberty of the individual is being enjoyed longer than 
perhaps in any other country, but it does not rest on 
any written provisions of the constitution. It is 
embedded in the mental liabits of the people. On the 
other hand, in spite of the elaborate constitutional 
guarantees about rights in the Weimar constitution 
the German people never tasted themi in their daily 
life. So we should not feel unduly complacent over 
this catalogue of fundamental rights written into the 
text of the constitution, unless we are able to develop, 
those habits of thought and traditions and that psycho- 
logy which consituto the real foundation of true 
liberly and democracy. If, however, wo succeed 
realising these rights in our daily life we shall not 
only achieve peace and happiness at home but also 
make a distinct contribution to world peace; because 
tlie cause of world peace will bo largely promoted by 
the preservation of democratic rights over such a 
large area and such a large section of humanity. 

{To be continued) 


BUILD A ^THffiD FORCE’ 


Bt J. bear, M.A. 

Weep not today : Why should this sadness be f 
Learn in present fears 
To overmaster those tears 
That wihindercd conquer thee. 

—Robert Bridoes 


Thb world is now being divided fast and sure into two 
camps. Sandwiched between two forces, Soviet 
power politics and the U. S. A.'s dollar imperialism, 
humanity is now foolishly fumbling towards a third 
world war. As recent events and trends in European 
and Asiatic politics have shown, the Big Two arc fast 
heading lor a showdown with their respective satellites 
siding with one or the other. For the common people 
all the world over this game of power politics is 
equally sinister and harmful, no matter which parti- 
cular camp they may choose to join. The Big Power 
rivalry and wrangling have* come to a head after what 
is Jknown as the Osechoslovak 'coup’. There is now 
under way more feverish activity than ever for bloc- 
pakiag on either aider Huiaanity ia fheion * 


a sort of dilemma. Have they now got no other option 
than cast in their lot with cither America or Russia? 
Is the situation so hopeless • that helpless ihankind*^ 
cannot afford not to allow either one or the other to 
make them its partner in the coming war? Granted 
that war ia no longer a probability, but a certainty, 
must we adopt an altitude of listlcssness or rise 
triumphant over war-mongering , and make a last- 
minute effort to avert the calamity that will plunge 
the world headlong into chaos, destruction and ^ven 
total ruin? Is there really no choice left for us between 
U.B. imperialism and Soviet power politics^ botth ef 
which actually seek to foist upon us the tyranny of 
,a ruthleas regime with lust for power as its eest^oe? 
QHf intellectusl bankrupts will ganrar thtai dmbr 111 
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the negative, for, the light of the world has not yet 
gone out, and there is still enough time left for the 
organisation of a third forqe of peace and moderation. 
This third force alone, if properly consolidated and 
directed, can triumph over the forces of reaction and 
protect Democracy inviolate from the depredations 
of power politics. 

Insuhanoe Against War 

Organisation of the third force is the strongest 
insurance against anotlier war. In between stubborn 
Coiniiiunism and tJ»c re-born neo-fascism a third force 
ought to be made to emerge and take its rightful 
place in the comity of peace-loving nations. It must 
succeed, if we want to prevent war and make peace 
and democracy safe for ourselves and the future gene- 
ration of mankind. It is for us to build it, and if 
we do not do it right now, wc will do it never. Let 
us, therefore, get going in the proi)er direction before 
it is too late. Otherwise there will be war, and its evil 
consequences will prove the undoing of all the noble 
things man has done for hundreds of years. Atomic 
warfare after all is net a matter of joke. How conld 
we ever forget what happened when the bomb went 
off in Hiroshima and Nagasaki ? 

Effort has already been made in Europe and 
America to build a third force. But it is a pity that 
after the Czcjchoslovak 'coup' this force is now dis- 
appearing leaving the field open for the war-mongers 
to play their own game. But it will be a sin to lose 
faith in humanity. It is no use questioning the efficacy 
of democracy, for frankly speaking it has not 
yet been given a trial anywhere under the sky. 
Out here in India there is only one man who re- 
presents the essence of democracy at least 
word, if not in deed. He is no other than our 
beloved Nehru who advocates political as well as 
economic democracy. Even if the third force fails iu 
Europe, let not Asia lose faith in it. Men like Soekar- 
no, Ho Chi Minh, and Nehru have a great task to 
perform. Let them organise the third force here on 
the Asiatic soil, and strengthen it to such an extent 
that w^-mongers will not dare to hook us in as their 
partners. The ruling powers in our ncighbouriug 
countries may refuse to co-operate with us in this 
effort for saving peace and democracy, for under the 
topsoil of so-callcd frcedomi they are entrenched 
fathom deep in military and economic collaboration 
with their previous Ruler. But if even at this stage 
Pundit Ncihru, the torch-bearer of a lofty democratic 
ideal, should care to come forward and take over 
leadership of an Asian movement for peace, the 
people of all these regions will certainly respond to 
his call. This partnership will be no violation of the 
tJ.N. Charter, for it will be first and foremost a 
healthy movement for peace, the very* ^ ideal that 
brou^t the UNO into being. The Asian Conference 
convened last year in Delhi was quite a commendable 
move. It is a pity that the pledge for peace and 
unity among the Asian nationa taken on the oceasion 


1# nowhere near realisation even after a lapse of 
about two years. Let us fulfil the mission now or 
a good act deferred indefinitely, we shall find it too 
late afterwards to keep out disaster. To build a third 
force on Asian soil is no costly luxury. It is an 
imperative necessity, a matter of life and death. If 
we can launch the movi'inent riglit away and make 
it a cent per cent success, the war-mongers will be 
bound to leave us free, knowing full well they can’t 
have much of a dent on this part of Asia. 

India’s Roix 

If India refuses to lead an A^ian movement for 
peace, wtdl then who will? China is by far the largest 
country in Asia and her children are acaltcrcd wide 
over the entire south-eastern part of Asia. But Chiua 
is now too much in hot water, and one side of her 
civil war feeding fat on U. S. support is too feudal 
in outlook and too much of a lackey of foreign 
imperialism to be of any service to the cause of 
Asian peace. The other side represents democracy, the 
Chinese civil war being a straight fight between Chiang 
Kai-^hek’a feudalism and Mao Tse Tung's “new de- 
mocracy.” If and when this “new democracy” emerges 
triumphant, China will inevitably decide and influence 
the fate of the whole of Asia. But till then India 
cannot and should not siiirk her responsibility in main- 
taining Asian peace. Otherwise troubles will bo 
whipped up, and the path for destruction and even 
subjugation to foreign influence might bo opened 
out. Let us, tlu?refore, do all we can to prevent a 
war on Asian soil, especially in countries like India, 
Ceylon, Burma, Malay, Indo-China and Indonesia. 
Lot the mutual co-operation among all these countries 
be founded on a genuine desire for peace. The task 
is no doubt difficult. It is also manifold: a perfect 
co-ordination of its various aTocis, — cultural, political 
and economic, and even collective defence againat 
aggression on a regional basis-may prove too heavy 
a burden on us. And yet we cannot afford not to 
think big. 

The Third Force in VBA. 

The third fori;e in America is being led by Henry 
Wallace. Truman's popularity is already on the 
decline, and some of his countrymen have begun to 
look askance at his heavy commitments in Asia and 
America. He may be knocked out altogether at the 
next election. The most popular figure in UB.A. is 
Gen. Eisenhower, but he is not going in for presidency. 
Henry Wallace stands for peace and moderation. He 
is frankly critical about what he rightly calls Trumatt’k 
policy of “unlimited aggression.” Most officials in 
the U. S. today are in the grip of wild Russophobia : 
there is a red bug in every American cupboards If 
Wallace is elected President, it will mean victory 
for the third force in the U. S. A. and in th^t case, 
Russia will get no further chance of accusing America 
of wa^mongering. But it may be wildly fantastic to 
ekpeot that thinp could tom up that way. And yet 
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one cannot escape dreaming at times, especially in the 
modern situation when the world is too strife-tom 
and the prospects for peace so dull and thin. 

EUBOPE'B 'MmOUhOr-THB-BOADSBa' 

What about the future of the third force in 
Europe? Some tliiuk that after the Czechoslovak 
'coup' it must cease to exist and elements comprising 
the force will be polarized to the two opposites. But 
1 refuse to agree, for a new force may emerge, if and 
wheu the older one dies. The third force is more 
than a political hegemony, it is an ideal, and like the 
human soul itself, the ideal can never die. Even if it 
may seem to be dead, let us revive it. The third force 
must live and work and succeed, if we would win 
(peace and save democracy from ruin. 

Six months ago a strong third force was 
operating in Europe. Since the Czechoslovak ‘coup* 
some of its adhereals have gone astray. Britain, for 
example, is now treading an extremist course. And 
80 are Trance and Iho Benelux states. But the 
Western Union tJioy iiave formed may not ripen into 
a power political caucus at all. It may help Kusaia 
sober down to a more realistic appreciation of tlie 
evil of war. 

Today in Britain, Attlee and Company do not 
represent the third force any longer. It is being frankly 
rumoured that Dun Quixote Truman has found a 
Saiiclio Panza in Ernest Bevin and both together arc 
on their mission of emancipating the fair maiden of 
Democracy from the iron clutclics of totalitarianism. 
France's Bidaiilt has made common cause with Bevin. 
But JiCon Blum aud a wliolc host of British and 
French int(?llcctuals are still advising cautious modera- 
tion. In Italy Giusepiic Saragat, a follower of the 
third force, continues to ask his countrymen to go 
ujion the princijile of compromise and moderation. 
With the death of Jan Masaryk Europe's most 
eminent torch-bearer of the tradition of democratic 
liberalism has passed away. Czechoslovakia is no 
longer what it has been so long. In the Scandinavian 
countries, Noi-wiiy's Premier Gerlmrdsen and the Pre- 
miers of Sweden and Denmark represent the third 
foice. Germany's Schumacher, a social democrat by 
lioUtical creed, is another well-known representative 
of the third force. He is equally critical about Sovict- 
flponsored SED, a Communist-dominated caucus of 
power politics and the Anglo-American occupation 
chiefs when they support the interests of Big Business. 
Europe’s intellectuals and genuine democrats prefer 
peace and moderation to power political manoeuvring. 
Their argument is *Xct us not be crushed between two 
giants, Russia aud America." Here is a lesson for 
Asia and the rest to cash in upon. Mere wisliful 
thinking, however, is not enough. A positive pro- 
gramme of action needs to be evolved and that should 
be done without any furtber delay. 

Save Peace and Demogract 

To sum up, mankind should build a third force 
pf moderation and democracy everywhere in the 


world. Otherwise we ahall be oHUg^t Ih tke maelt* 
Strom of ruin, when the next war comei. To frustrate 
that eventuality coming about at all, organise demo* 
cracy for the peace offensive. That is the only solu- 
tion to the present dilemma. So urgent is this work, 
that no couutiy ought to offer its pre-oecupation with 
domestic affairs as an excuse for its failure to do the 
needful. Should war come one of these days, it will 
not do to blame it on Russia and America. We who 
ho-i)elessly grope in indecision are equally guilty. By 
keeping dumb and ridiculously passive in this hour 
of crisis, we are indirectly helping the war psychosis 
to bo warmed up. Prince Hamlet's delay may be one 
of the component factors of another tragic war. For this 
dereliction of duty on our j)art, our posterity will not 
willingly exonerate us from guilt. After all it is not 
contemparary commentary on any l(‘aclorship that 
stands the test of time. History will call the bluff, 
tear off the pleasant (ixtorior and show up only the 
naked truth. Shall we not, therefore, face up to our 
task, so that Democracy and Peace may live and those 
that are making a desperate bid for world domina- 
tion may be persuaded to sec the light of reason and 
altruism as opposed to their present insensate worship 
of power? 

For us Asians the immediate task is to stop croon- 
ing about that old ‘One W'orJd’ ideal. That Ls really too 
fantastic to be true. Like practical men of action let 
us do something about it. I^et us rivet our attention 
first and foremost on this part of Asia and see how 
best we can build up a tliird force here. Our work for 
peace should now come down from the plane of ideal- 
ism to that of the real. Its basis should be the union 
of the nations of this part of Asia into a strong bloc 
to safeguard their economic, political and strategic 
interests determined to uproot the present hysteric 
tendency towards war-mongeriug. It is also necessary 
that the nations participating in the Asian union should 
have the courage to turn down any cringing gestures 
of appeasement offerc^d by either of the Big Two. The 
building of a regional bloc in Asia with peace as its sole 
mission docs not mean we arc going to quit the UNO, 
but by virtue of unity and strength that comes through 
unity, we certainly can expect to stop playing the 
second fiddle to any big power, as we did in the caae 
of Korea. We really failed to implement our pledge of 
neutrality when we openly subscribed to political 
opportunism by siding with the Anglo-Americans in 
Korea’s case as also over the issue of the Little 
Assembly. By building a third force in Asia, we stand 
to gain both morally and materially. Our international 
prestige will be enlianced that way, for as soon as the 
Asians hold together as a single unit, they will be able 
to follow a more courageous policy of independence : 
’that is essential, if India and her neighbours sincerely 
desire to keep out of war or the existing rivalry 
among the Big Powers. And if we can't do that, we 
had better stop talking about peace and neut^ty 
altogether. 
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Communism is a world-force today. You may compare 
it to cholera and call it an epidemic disease and refuse 
to take it as a sign of healthy growth of society. But 
howsoever you may view it, it is there and is leading 
the world somewhere, perhaps to a crisis. It is no use, 
therefore, to play the ostrich with it. And personally 
we do not belong to that breed which sees nothing but 
a nightmare in it. A shield has two sides; so has 
communism also. Wc have a horror of some of its 
practical methods ; but still we can respect its ideals. 

We must first of all disabuse our mind of the idea 
that conirnimi.sm was “made in Russia.” The Russian 
brand undoubtedly holds the field today; but com- 
munism is as old as Plato and a sort of it was taught 
by Chiist alsfj. As a philosophical ideal of social re- 
construct ion and of human ujdift, it is perhaps as old as 
human thought. Wc find it in an elementary form in 
curly Christianity also. The Russian form is its latest 
form iu.st as nuclear physics in the latest advance in 
th.'it science. 

Taking communism in general, it lias certain 
merits as a theory which it is well to remember. None 
of those merits may be exclusively its own, but 
nevertholosa it owns them. 

(1) In the first place and foremost of all, it strc.sse.s 
human equality. Tliis is not an exclusive discovery of 
communism. That all men are equal in the eye of law 
is an ancient doctrine. And the spiritual equality of man 
has been advocated by all religions. Even Hinduism, 
in spite of its cast^^ system, has not overlooked it. And 
Jainism and Buddhism went much beyond that and 
preached the equality of all life — (’.quality in .spiritual 
value between the moth and the mammoth, between 
man and the datc-fruil. But communism gave a new 
form to the question of equality. It was nojb enough 
to say that men are equal ; social practice and social 
structure must show that they are so, Be.'sides, in this 
world of mortal beings, economic equality was more 
important than the theory of spiritual equality. And 
communism raised this question of equality in the fticc 
of feudalism and Czarism, against priestly hierarchy 
and landed aristocracy, against unbounded wealth and 
in presence of abysmal poverty. This was a courageous 
step and an advancement of human thought. 

(2) Emphasis on human happiness and an equit- 
able distribution of the means of attaining happiness, 
viz., wealth, is another merit of communism. It is not 
happiness promised in a future life or in a world to 
come, but happiness here and in this life, that com- 
munism ^eaks of. There was a time when the poor 
Were considered blessed, and the kingdom of heaven 
and the inheritance of the eartli were promised to 
them. Communism turned down this doctrine and 
advised the poor to endeavour to share the wealth of 
the rich. It waa easier for the camel to go tl^ough the 
eye of the needle than for a rich men to ent« heaven, 


said Jesus Christ. Communism brushed aside the doc- 
trine and instead of trying to console the poor with 
the pvorniscj of heaven, would rather advise him to 
have a sliare of the joys of this life. In Christ's teach- 
ing also there is a condemnation of the rich ; but 
nothing is suggested as a means to deprive the rich of 
their extra wealth. But comm iin ism not only condemns 
excessive concentration of wealth in the hands of a few, 
but also thinks of ways and and means by which this 
extra wealth may bo distributed to the poor. The poor 
are not loft only with a spiritual consolatiou and the 
promise of a better future — not here but in another 
world ; but are also advised to try to have a share of 
the blc.ssings of this life. This shifting of emphasis has 
both its merits and demerits. It deprives religion of 
tlie means of peri>ctualmg poverty. Hut at the same 
lime, it kindh^s in thii heart of the poor an open hatred 
against the rich whi(;h makes class-war inevitable. Bub 
so far as poverty of the poor is condemned and ft 
beU(T socdal structure without jjuverty is envisaged, 
communism is entitled to our consideration. 

It is not easy to find out the richest man in any 
.society or the poorest; and in between the richest and 
the poorest, there is a gradunlness in the distribution 
of wealth. So it is nob always correct to speak of the 
rich and the poor, as if they arc two distinct air-light 
classes without any mixing betwee n th(^ two. Yet there 
are some in every society who are denied by circum- 
stances even the ordinary amenitie.'^ of a decent human 
life. It is not dilFicult to spot them in spite of the 
gradation of wealth. And the merit, of comrauni‘«in. lies 
in the fact that it focussed attention on them. 

This concern for the so-called lower classes in 
society is not exclusive to the communist. All leaders 
of thought, founders of religion and reformers of 
society gave some thought to them. But to .com- 
munism' belongs the credit of raising to prominence 
tlie economic aspect of a lowly life. 

All this is good and commendable. But com- 
munism has some fault, too, which, we hope, com- 
munists will allow us to point out. 

1. Oommunism looks upon man as an economic 
bring only. This prunes the human self beyond 
recognition. Man buys and sells no doubt but he i» 
not a buying and selling machine, a producer and 
consumer of goods only; ho is more; he is an animal 
and is capable of emotions. He oats, drinks and has 
other impulses of the flesh. But he is even more 
than an animal. lie thinks, and loves and has nobler 
emotions. He is a spiritual being. Even if the world 
becomes completely communistic, some mothers will 
probably love their children and some women will 
probably remain faithful to their husband; and may 
even eacriflee their material comforts for husbands 
and children. And even in a communistic Society, 
cripples and blind men will probably be bom and 
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require human eympathy and succour. Even in ^ 
communistic society death and bereavement will oc- 
cur; and these and similar situations will caH forth 
the softer and nobler emotions of the human heart. 
If man only buys and sells, produces and consumes, 
and understands only physical comforts, where will he 
the fountain of these loftier emotions? It is a mis- 
take for communism to suggest by words as well os 
by deeds that man is nothing more than a glorified 
animal, if not a machine only. 

2. Following from the above, there is another 
giave error in communism. It denies— at any rate, 
does not emphasise — the moral values. Moral differ- 
Pticcs are perliaps permanent differences, until men 
become gods and nothing immoral happens in society. 
E\en according to communism, there will perhaps be 
a difference between theft and gift, between adultery 
or fornication and marriage, between forgiveness and 
ferociousness, and b(*tween murder and mercy. When 
com mu II ism preaches the doctrine that the end justi- 
fies the mc^ans, it places these moral values at a 
discount 

3. Another evidence that oommunism depreciates 
morality is furnished by the fact that it speaks of 
rights but hardly ever of duties. Rights imply duties 
also. It is well to remind the poor man or the 
labourers of his righUi in society and against other 
classes; hut has not he any duty also? Complete 
moral educalio-n of the man will mean teaching him 
both. We shall probably be told that the upper 
classes in society do not do their duties. We admit 
it; very few men or classes perform their duties. 
Rut the remedy for this is not to encourage in all 
classes a dereliction of tlieir duty. Two wrongs do 
not make a right. If communism taught both rights 
and duties and taught them to all, it would give the 
world an excellent moral code. 

4. The communistic doctrine of liquidation’ ol 
opposition is another strange defeat in it and a peril- 
ous theory. The old world thought that ideas could 
b(' combated and conquered by ideas— by teaching 
and preaching. So Jt\su.s preached and Buddha taught. 
But some brains are impervious to new ideas. Neither 
Ibuldhism nor Chri.stianity has been accc'pted by the 
whole world. And even now there are people who 
would oijpose both. Preaching and teaching have 
failed to overcome this opposition. 

Communism- has invented a new technique for 
overcoming opposition. Ideas inhabit minds and minds 
inhabit bodies. If it is found that a mind inhabiting 
a particular body is not amenable to new ideas, can 
never accept them and continues to oppose them, 
then, instead of waiting indefinitely for the conver- 
sion of such minds, the shortest way is to liquidate 
such minds by dissolving the bodies which shelter 
them. Wliatever name ordinary language may give 
to such a pi-oceas, the magnitude of the end justifies 
the mcanSk 

Adverse critics have often said that Islam was 


propagated by a similar method. Followers of Islam 
approached people with the sword in o^^e hand and 
the Qoran in another; those who accepted the Qoran 
escaped the sword, those who did not were finished 
by the sword. There was no continuous flow of 
arguments and refutations, no endless verbiage. A 
large part of the world was Islamised within a very 
brief span of time, because the proselytizing followed 
this short and easy process. 

This account of the spread of Islam has been 
repudiated by many devout Mussulmans. Let us 
assume it is not true. But we find a parallel to this 
in the propagation of Communism. Need we point out 
that it is a dangerous method? The process of 
liquidation may be used against communism also. 
The immediate effect of this reciprocation in the pro- 
cess of liquidation will be a va.st chaos out of which 
may emerge beatific communistic society or a Napo- 
leon or some other kind of dictatorship. From both 
sides of the Atlantic already comes news of the 
sharpening of swords. When the process of liquidation 
starts both ways, may Heaven save humanity 1 

5. Another drawback of communism is that it is 
intolerant of patriotism or love of i:ountry. The only 
country that modern communism can think of or love 
is Russia, where it professes to have assumed a practi- 
cal sliape. Other countries must cease to excite love 
and must be subordinated to the love for Russia. 
Barring Russia communism pretends to belong to no 
country but to the world — to the whole of humanity. 
It implies a type of society which cannot be confined 
to any country. It must spread — must be mode to 
spread — and engulf the whole world. And because 
the i^stematic sjircad of the doctrine is directed by 
Russia and because the model of society it desires 
has been or is being made in Russia, Russia is the 
only country, which can be loved, nay adored, as a 
country. 

This rei)udiation of patriotism by communism is 
one of the reasons for its conflict with other modes 
of political th-ought. PatriotLsm has been counted 
as a high virtue since the days of Rome and Greece. 
And it will certainly take time and moan a violent 
uprooting of human instincts before all men can be 
persuaded to disown their countries and own only 
Russia and the world. 

6. A gi eater and a more fundamental defect of 
communism- lies in its intellectual mak^-up. It bss 
repudiated religion but has retained a fanatically 
religious attitude towards the teachings of Marx. 
Marx is beyond criticism just as the dogmas of the 
church and the articles of faith are to Christian 
churchmen. To take ooG' instance, Marx taught 
dialectical materialism and taught that as the only 
interpretation of history. The dialectical method was 
used in philosophy by Plato- and perfected by Hegel. 
It is not a discovery of communism. And the inter- 
pretation of history also is no one's mpmopoly. His- 
tory has been interpreted in more ways than one, 
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has been interpreted long before Marxism and the 
Maixist interpretaiton is only one of the many 
ways of its interpretation. The commiunists expect, 
however, that the Marxist interpretation must 
be accepted as a gospel, without demur, without 
criticism, without any modification or amendment 
and without any mental reserve. For a non-com- 
munist, it is difficult to see how it differs from 
religious fanaticism and how it can be reconciled to 
rationalism and how it can be regarded as intellectual 
freedom. 

Euclidean geometry and Newtonian physics have 
undergone revolutionary changes in recent time; but 
Marxian communism is immaculate, eternal, unchang- 
ing, sacrosanct. One must accept it in full or be 
liquidated. Yet we are told, communism offers the 
highest freedom to humanity. Communism does not 
SCO itself as oMn'rs s('e it. It pins its faith in the 
eternity and sanctily of its leachiugs. 

If it has failed up till now to achieve its avowed 
aim, it is hecause of ila errors. In itsedf commiinism 
ought not to be as repugnant as it is to many. Is any 
reform in present-day commiinisar possible? Yes, it 
communism will only allow it. lUs greatest defect is 
its Mosoow-inindedncss. Moscow is its centre of 
gravity, Uie source of its unity and also of inspira- 
tion. But that is also the greatest difficulty in the 
way of its reform and improvement. 

Christianity reformed itself by denying Rome 
and by protesting against authority, especially the 
authority of the Pope. Communism also may deny 
Moscow — may protest against all authority — even 
the authority of Marx and Lenin— and may, like all 
reform movements in the history of the world, appeal 
only to reason. Ilalf the opposition to communism 
will melt away as soon as people feel that it is uot 
'made in Moscow.* Christianity could not spread it, 
instead of appealing to reason and to man’s higher 
emotions, it only appeared as a Palestinian doctrine. 
Any theory, scientific, religious or political, misses its 
universal character once it is propagated only as some 
country’s manufacture or some individual’s patent. 
Will communism allow itself to be reconsidered and 
revised by tliinkcrs of the world in a free and frank 
manner and rc-shaped by them, just as scientific 
theories are done? 

The objection to the Russian bra.nd of com- 
munism is that it means domination of all countries 
by one and leaves no freedom to other countries to 
modify it in any way. The British parliamentary 
system of government is not bad altogether; but how 
would other countrie.s feci if advocates of this system 
tried to force it unaltered and unamended upon them? 
Yet communism comes from Russia full-fledged and 
damands either acceptaince in full or rejection on 
pain of 'liquidation*. Is this compatible with freedom, 
with freedom of thought and action ? 

If coiumunism could be freed from the apron- 
strings of Russia, rid of its Muscovite shape and 
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allied to patriotism, it would appear more respectable, 
roo?e acceptable, to many than now. Reformed com- 
munism as a philosophical doctrine and as an ideal 
of human happiness, would not only be more appeal- 
ing but might be used as an excellent antidote to 
communalism. It could be thus employed as a power- 
ful instrument for securing human good. 

Communalism* is an attitude of mind which grows 
generally on religious fanaticism. One of the earliest 
examples of community-consciousness can be found iu 
the conflict between Christianity and Judaism. A 
rough picture of this has been preserved in Shakes- 
peare’s Merchant oj Venice. Even today, in Palestine, 
the birthplace of Christianity, wo have a horrible dis- 
play of coimmunal struggle between the Arabs and 
the Jews, Tlicy botli belong to the same Semitic race. 
So, the struggle here is between one religion and 
another. In recent months, India al>o has witnessed 
a most horrible form of religious communalism. 

Rut communalism is not confuit’d to religious 
diffcTences only. Racial differences also give rise 
to community-consciousnass of the most atrocious 
t 3 'pe. In JJiller’s Gerinan)^ the Jews siilTercd terribly 
because of their differences in race. Difference's in 
colour or rave arc aho respon.sible for what is happen- 
ing in South Afnca b(‘tWTcri the white and non-white 
population. Lynching, the American way of dealing 
with an ofTcn.sivo Negro, i.s another savage demonstra- 
tion of colour coinmunali.'^in. The tussle between the 
whites and non-whiles is a world phenomenon. *1116 
whiles of Europe and America dei^irc io dominate the 
entire huiman population of the world, including the 
Chinese and Japtinest'. We have examples of it in 
Indonesia, in South Africa, in America, and till 
recently, in India. The desire is not extinct even 
now, in spile of the doctrine of ‘one world’ in the air. 

Whatever its form, communalism feeds on a heel- 
ing of exclusiveness and a psycliology of superiority 
complex. Here refonm.d communism might render 
yeoman’s service to humanity by pulling down the 
barriers that separate one race from another or one 
religion from another; in sum, one community from 
another. It could really build one world with one 
humanity. 

Wc; do not deny that this is one of the major 
aims of communism. But it is not the chief aim-; and 
what is worse, it is subordinated to ambition for 
Iioliticul power. Wc shall probably be told that 
without political power, this end cannot be achieved. 
Political power is tlius a means to the end. We are 
prepared to concede that providi'd communism does 
not aim at world-domination and provided it allows 
each country to adopt a technique for the attainment 
of political power suited to its genius and socio-poli- 
tical environment, instead of each following the 
inevitable Moscow model. But we do not go the 
whole hog with communism here. The barriers of 
caste or community may be combated without raiang 
an ariuy, by the creation and mobilisation of a virile. 
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public opinion. Ideas can be demolished by ideas, 
without necessarily destroying the body that carries 
the mind containing the ideas. 

The struggle between the non-white and white 
portions of humanity may eventually call for a politi- 
cal, and even a military decision. But this cannot be 
anticipated before other steps have been taken. One 
of the most important steps in this direction is that 
coloured humanity, from China to Peru, must be 
made to feel its unity. The best way to do it. is the 
propagation of ideas and not immediate clash of arms. 

Communism cannot hope to become universal 
until it disowns Russian dictation. We mean no dis- 
paragement of Russia’s achievements in the field, 
in spite of the fact that much of what is happening in 
Russia is scrcencid from the view of the rest of the 
world. But just as you cannot have the same climate 
for all countries, or ecpial distribution of natural 
weallii like oil and min(*rals all the world over, just 
as you cannot give to every country the same quan- 
tity of heat or light or (?oal, bO, i)crhap3, you cannot 
have the same social structure for all. And just 
moral values are universal for all mankind, similarly, 
one world and one humanity are universally accept- 
able ideal. Only we must feel that we arc not asked 
to accept it at the point of the bayonet. Let comr 
munism become a world doctrine, a non-Russian 
doctrine and it will have immense possibilities for 
doing good to mankind. 

In this discussion, we have not touched upon the 
relation between Communism and Socialism. In spite 
of differences, ihoro is much common ground between 
the two as theories and also in the practical field. 
For -our purpost* here, however, the important differ- 


ence is that JSocialism owes no allegiance to Moscow 
and can tolerate patriotism; and thus, in our opinion,' 
is a better political philosophy than rank communism. 

There is another point to be borne in mind. We 
have discussed only communism as a doctrine, and 
not the communist party in India or elsewhere. As ^ 
party organisation, its first endeavour ever3rwhere 
to seize political power. And with that end in view, 
it makes alliances and enmities wherever and how- 
ever they suit it. Thus in India it sometime worked 
with the Congress, sometime with the British, some- 
time as an advocate of peasant interests, sometime 
as an ally of the Muslim League; sometime as an 
enemy of government and sometime as an ally of 
labour and sometime as an ally of revolutionaries 
anywhere and sometime as an enemy of all -organised 
authority, whether of labour or of capital. This is 
hardly honest and straightforward. But we shall be 
reminded that the end justifies the means. Nothing 
phenomenal can be achiev(?d without political power. 
With that end in view any alliance or quarrel is jus- 
tifiable. We can only say, we do not accept that 
proposition. And most people, especially in India, 
dislike communism because of its unreliable friend- 
sliips and unreal and ambiguous enmities. This fre- 
quent change in its tactics and manoeuvres makes it 
untrustworthy; makes it difficult to believe that its 
avowed aims arc its actual aims; makes it difficult 
to believe that it is not toying with a social philo.sophy 
only to seize political power. This is why we wish 
that communism allowed a reform in its methods, its 
alliances and affiliations. That might make it a sober 
pliilosophy, respectable as a doctrine and almost 
riatonic in character. 


A COMPARATIVE STUDY OF ALTERNATIVE METHODS OF FARMING 

The Post-Abolition Period, and Their Suitability to West Bengal 

By P. N. SINGH ROX, 


While the abolition of zemindaries is the declared 
objective of tlio Congress and of Government, the 
country has been flooded with suggestions for various 
alternative methods of farming in the post-abolition 
period. It is instmetive to analyse the basic nature 
of these suggest-ed alternatives and their suitability to 
the existing conditions in West Bengal. Mere aboli- 
tion without an alternative set-up on oonstruotive 
lines would create a vacuum in the country which 
w'oiild be disastrous to production and stability. 

State Fahmino 

Here the State is the absolute owner of land, and 
directly under its au.spices cultivation is carried on 
by hired labourers under the guidance and direction 
of gdvemraent officials, with the help of machinery 
owned and supplied by Government and according to 


a pre-conccived national plan. Tlic worker’s freedom 
is totally subordinated to government decree and his 
interest is limited to the fixed wage. The produce 
belongs to the State. 

Peasant Psoprietorsuif 

In this case the proprietor of land is himself n 
peasant, the actual cultivator, who independently or 
with hired labourers carries on cultivation on an in- 
dividualistic basis. As against permanently-settled 
estates as of today in the peasant proprietorship or 
ry»otwari system the revenue is not fixed m perpetuity, 
but is liable to alteration at periodic intervals. Another 
distinguishing feature of ryotwari system consists in 
the fixation of revenue on individual pieces of l&nd 
rather than on estates. The actual occupant at the 
time of the original settlement is recognised as 
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pOftaessltig a permanent and heritable lisht of oc- 
cupancy with unlimited rights of transfer, but subject 
to the payment of revenue. The revenue payable by 
the cultivating ryot to the Government in a ryotwari 
Bystean is neither wholly contractual nor wholly cus- 
tomary but depends on the value of land as deter- 
mined during periodic settlements. Tlie produce 
belongs to the ryot. Tho ryotwari systems as now 
prevalent in different parts of India have most often 
not kr])t their pure form intact, but have degenerated 
into a system wln*re the peasant has ceased to be the 
proprietor. 

Co-operative Farming 

Co-operative farming, unlike peasant proprietor- 
ship, 13 an example of joint farming, and unlike 
collective farming, retains a strong individual element 
in it. Uiilik(i corporate farming, it eschews absentee 
landlordism and production for profit, but concen- 
trates on the greatest good of the member-farmers. 
Its distinguishing characteristics are regarded fior the 
individual life of the members and voluntary union. 
The extent of co-operation may vary. Thus, land may 
be cultivated jointly by members on wages, the means 
of production being owned by the society and surplus 
income being distributed to individuals on the basis 
of wagas earned. Or lands of small tenants may be 
pooled under the auspices of the society and leased 
out again in large economic blocks to members for 
individual cultivation, while the society directs and 
supj)lies common services. In the first case the pro- 
duce is the property of the society for equitable 
distribution among the members; in the latter, the 
produce is separately the property of every individual 
responsible for it out of which he has of course to 
pay for the services rendered by the society. The 
Slate may or may not levy a land-tax cither on the 
society or on the individual members composing it, 
and in the majority of instances, actually offers’ special 
facilities to such co-operative societies financially or 
otherwise. 

Collective Farming 

A collective farm is an association of peasant 
members whose rights in individual holdings or even 
individual rights in land are irrevocably lost to the 
collective. It pays wages to its members, according 
to the work done by each and according to the 
output of the farm. The members have some free- 
dom in the management of the farm al^ough it is 
largely controlled by government agencies. Out of the 
produce of the collective members get tteir dues. 

In Palestine collective farming took two forms. 
In the one case the collective entirely operating on 
borrowed capital, owned all the property in a settle- 
ment, members owning nothing privately, not even 
wages being received by them, though maintained by 
communal institutions run on the sole-proceeds ^ 
the produce which was owned collectively. In the 
other case, starting with collective ownership small- 
bolder’s settlement and later individual aUetments 


weA created, certain operations like cultivation, irri- 
gation, sale purchase storage, etc., being however done 
collectively. 

The Russian collective is a synthesis of the above 
two forms inasmuch as there is joint ownership and 
management of all agricultural property, including 
live and dead stock, work is common, but there are 
individual houses for each family. Members are paid 
at a uniform rate and enjoy coiii])lete freedom in 
tile spending of their earnings. Tho produce is raised 
with some amount of local fn'odoin but largely ac- 
cording to Government plan and although it is the 
property of tlio Kolkhoz for distribution among the 
worker-members, there are e(‘rtaiii statutory deduc- 
tions for reserves on a priority basis. 

The Russian Kolkhoz with small individual farms 
attached to each worker, combines features of (a) 
State enterprises conducted according to plan and 
under constant government direction; (b) oo-operative 
enterprises which, although not enjoying self-manage- 
ment, unite and organize members' labour and pro- 
vide income dependent on labour and on the income 
of the enterprise as a whole; and (c) small private 
homesteads working for the market and providing a 
considerable proportion of their owners* individual 
incomes. 

Wo have discussed above in outline the important 
alternatives to landlordi-sm as a system of farming, both 
in their pure formi as also in their possible variations. 
It is* quite poasible that the genius of our peoide will 
not be satisfied except on the adoption of a combination 
of two or more of the dominant forms above. 

State farming, though it may secure certain advant- 
ages of large-scale farming, n'diices the independent 
peasants to the position of mere wage-earners who lose 
comj)lctely their freedom in the management of the 
farm. State farming on a iiroviuce-wide scale would 
be too stupendous a task for the West Bengal Govern- 
ment which is faced with acute dearth of qualified 
agricultural officers, and is lacking in ncce.ssary finance. 
It would also open the flood-gates of nepotism and cor- 
ruption to the Government ofiicids whose past records 
leave much to bo desired. In effect, it would mean 
sub.stitiulion .of private landlordism by state landlordism 
without the saving grace of direct personal contact 
between the landlord and the tenant. Even in Soviet 
B^ussia, the land of State control. State domination and 
State ownership, State farms hold a position far less in 
impoitanjcc than coUoctivc farms wherein State inter- 
ference is not so much in evidence. In fine, by reducing 
the peasants through force of arms to the status of wage- 
earners it would kill their independence and stifle their 
initiative. The Co-operative Planning Committee set 
up on the recommendation of the Uth Registrars Con- 
ference therefore recommend that “in the existing condi- 
tions of the country State farming sbould not be taken 
up except where land is already held by the State and 
for the purposes of experiment and demonstration/* 
Feasant proprieton^p is often wroni^y supported 
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on the analogy of the prevalence of the ryotwari syetein 
in Bombay, parts of Madras, etc. But it is as untrue 
to hold that the lyotwari systems, in these provinces 
actually equate peasants and proprietors of lands as 
to say that the ryots of West Bengal do not enjoy 
much the same set of permanent and heritable rights 
in their tenancies as their compatriots elsewherci ns 
has been conclusively shown by the Famine Enquiry 
Commission in their Final Report ♦ Indeed, as 
the F. 1. Commission pointedly remarks on page 
253 that the defects of sub-division and fragmenta- 
tion of holdings, of uneconomic size of holdings, ax^d 
of uneconomic sub-infeudation below the occupancy- 
right holder are not peculiar to permanently-settled 
estates alone but arc common with all the other land- 
tenures prevalent in India. Change-over of the West 
Bengal land-tenure system to the ryotwari pattern 
would not offer a solution of these grave defects. 

A system which recognised the actual cultivator 
of today as the ryot, particularly when irrespective of 
the basic nature of the tenure, small holding is the 
rule all over India, would simply not work. It may 
be a good escapist policy to follow this line of least 
resistance; it may even be sought to be justified on 
sentimental pseudo-socialist grounds that men down 
on the ladder already should not be touched during 
this troublous transitional stage. It is also true that 
an independent and conienttxl peasantry helps the 
growth of a sturdy democracy and offers a perennial 
reservoir of strength on which the country can draw 
in a national emergency. But the uneconomic hold- 
ings have to be converted into economic ones, even 
in the interest of the peasants, involving some neces- 
sary dislocation in the holdings of some of the exist- 
ing peasants. Sub-division and fragmentation have to 
be countered by consolidation, perhaps compulsorily, 
involving some displacements in employments. Admit- 
ting the urgency of consolidation even at some cost, 
the F. I. Commission recommended on page 263 that 
for such perpoees ‘^stamps duties and registration 
charges should be remitted and fees for encumbrance 
certificates waived” by the State. All these involving 
aerious limitations to the rights of the ryots are fore- 
shadowed. Even an ardent champion of peasant 
proprietorship like Sir Manilal Nanavati has thought 
fit to recommend restrictions on the peasant’s freedom 
in respect of transferability, partitioning etc. For 
obvious reasons, there is hardly any advocate for full- 
fledged peasant proprietorsliip today. 

Even with such restrictions the so-called peasant 
proprietorship will fail to deliver the goods. Peasants 
are chronically short of funds. They do not have good 
seeds, good measures, proper water supply or even 
requisite technical skill. They will have to procure 
all these from outside agencies and to the extent these 
agencies lie outside the control of the peasants, they 
will control the peasants and will make an end ^ 

* Eitquky ConmmiM Sfron, p* SS2» 


the peasant proprietorship qystem for all ^radtleal 
purposes. i i I | () 

It cannot be denied that population in the pro- 
vinces is growing steadily and our methods of pro- 
ductions till now have been small-scale and primitive. 
On top of these, food for the millions of refugees 
have got to be found. Agricultural productions, in- 
cluding of course, raw materials of the fundamentaU 
industries have gol to be geared to the industrial 
policies of the Government of India and the Govern- 
ment of West Bengal. If agricultural inefficiency born 
of sub-division and fragmentation and innumeriible 
sub-infeudation has got to bo overcome we cannot 
afford the luxury of peasant proprietorship with in- 
dividual sinall-hul dings at this stage. In these days 
of planning all around the blissful planlossness 
individual peasant proprieto;*.ship would be the end 
of our economic freedom. The F.I.C. on page 271 
definitely refused to accede to the proposal of Sir M. 
Nanavati for state acquisition of even land cultivated 
on the crop sharing basis for distribution among cul- 
tivators. Indeed the Commission held that multipli- 
cation of small holdings would not necessarily mean 
increase in agricultural efficiency and may well in- 
volve the State in heavy financial burden on their 
behalf. 

The Remedy— Multi-puhpobb Co-operatives 
Indeed, the Commission in page 272 definitely 
suggests that ”it is desirable that cultivators of small 
farms should be organized in multi-purpose co-opera- 
tive societies.” This recommendation is in keeping 
with the sunrit of mutual help and understanding which 
centuries of landlord-tenant system has created in 
West Bengal. The success of peasant proprietorship 
system anywhere postulates the pre-existence of a 
spirit of robust ind(;pendencc among the people but 
for decades past leadership in the villages has come 
as a rule from a particular section only. 

Coming down to the practical question of the 
actual acqui.sition of lands from the rent-receivers for 
the setting up of ryotwari system, the Comimisaion 
definitely sets its face against it. It says on page 276-77: 

“Fronii the financial point of view, therefore, it 
seems to us likely that the abolitioin of the system 
cannot be carried out within a relatively short time, 
without incurring financial commitments which 
might .seriously restrict the sources of public borrow- 
ing available for other urgent schemes of develop- 
ment in the post-war period. Priority in the allo- 
cution of available resources should be given to 
large schemes of irrigation or industrial develop- 
ment which unlike a scheme designed to replace 
one land system by another, are calculated direct- 
ly to increase the productive resources of 
country.” It can be pointed out “that the Govern- 
ment of India has enunciated its industrial policy 
entirely along the above lines, so that aoquidtion 
of existing industries to the detriment of the 
development of new industries may not be pumwd 
on a narrow view of emergency.” 

If ae if evident from tbe above^ {Meant pro» 
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prleiQPflhip Is not a suitable substitute for the exist- 
ing land-tenure system of West Bengal, collective 
farming is also not. Collective farming may be some- 
what better than State farming inasmuch as it leaves 
some incentive to the peasant members for the im- 
provement of the farm because of its special method 
of paying wages and because of the ownership by the 
collective of the means of production. But in the 
detailed role tlmt Stale officials play id controlling 
the colIe(;ti\e it is as much op('U to the charge of 
nepotism and corrupti'.n hb is the pure form of State 
farming. It is to be specially remembered that 
Government ollicials since the famine days in our 
country have net much reputation to lose on the 
score of incorruptibility. But, more than this, col- 
lective farming may be misunderstood by our 
peasantry as outright expropriation and raise many 
socio-economic problems. The deep attachment -of 
our farmers to the ownership of land will seriously 
Bland in the way of its introduction. Indeed when 
ownership in other fields of industry remains undis- 
turbed, the peasant will not easily part with his title 
deeds. iThe peasant will simply refuse to bo dis- 
possessed of his laud, his livestocks and implements, 
in short, to lose his identity altogether and be a mere 
Wage-earner under the collective commune. Even 
Soviet Russia in the thirties had to pay disastrously 
heavy price in men, money and material in forcing 
down upon the peasants a collcctivismi which they 
•openly resi^ntcd, and had to introduce later a strong 
dose of individualism even within the collective 
framework to keep the peasantry contented. 

It appears therefore that the system of farming 
which will not affect any of the fundamental social 
institutions or customs, will be appropriate to the 
native genius of Bengali farmers born and brought 
up in an atmosphere of mutual sympathy, understand- 
ing and tolerance and will yet give increased produc- 
tion. What is BO greatly needed now is a network of 
multipurpose co-operative societies in which the 
existing interests in land will be commutable in their 
sliares of equivalent dividend-yield. With intelligent 
government pr<Qpsganda aided by the majority party 
in the countiyside it will not be too difficult to per- 
suade the peasan^i to surrender their lands— ‘while 
retaining the substance of their rights in them iu- 
tact— for purposes of maimgement and development 
and themselves working on the ioint plot as so many 
part-owners.' I | 

This lorstem of muJtiptirpose co<i!opevative societies 
will bo moire advantageous than slate faming in .that 
it wiB mnnagemeni entirely intq the bands of 

local iuen while never shutting the door of state assist- 
ance. As against collectivism involving a wholesale 
revblation in society, threatening to uproot the basic 
strnetuve of private property even, it will keep down 
the rigjitn of private property in chedc in view of the 
Alflqnal ememieQcy lor increased food production. In 
imtriet with j^asant proprietmi^ with small holdingt 


thif system bids fair to raise the standard of living of 
the peasants not only for those who will be kept on the 
farm, but also for tliose who cannot economically be so 
kept but provided for elsewhere in the mnnifold 
spheres of activity of the multi-purpose society. In its 
astounding flexibility, the ihulti-purposc co-operative 
system can scirvc both as a short-terni expedient and 
a long-term solution, adjusting itself to the needs of 
the limes in keeping with th(^ availability of modern 
machines and tcchnic-al skill. By bringing various types 
of people to work together in the sanic farm, the system 
will substantially help the pi'ople in iiia.stonng lhri»‘ 
caste prejudices and comiiiimal disliiiclioiis and acti- 
visc national harmony. It will effccUiato a smooth 
change-over from a much-maligned land-tenure systeau 
to an admittedly modern method of farming and transi- 
tional hardship incidental to any change will be reduced 
to the minimum. Above all, it will rend('r unnecessary 
expenditure of huge sums on payment of compensation 
which will be unavoidable in case of any other 
substitute — and the saved sums may then be utilized on 
important irrigational projects along the lines of recom- 
mendation of the Famine Enquiry Cormnission. In any 
case it will do away with any gap between the abolition 
of xemindarics and the setting up of a permanent 
substitute thereafter. Above all, this form of co- 
operative farming will automatically effect consolidating 
of farming even without a change in the laws of in- 
heritance the scrapping of which the Famine Inquiry 
Commission could not n'commend despite weighty 
arguments for the same. At the wimo time it will 
involve effective restriction on the existing rights of 
transfer of land as was reconimontied by the F.amine 
Inquiry Commission in their Fhtal Iteport, page 2fi5. 
Not only by saving the huge amount of compensation 
‘money, but also by tapping private resources of West 
Bengars millions of peasants and rcnt-rcccivcrs, it will 
make necessary finance forthcotning for the improve- 
ment of agriculture and by taking up subsidiary lines 
of work allied to farming it will throw open new 
avenues of employment to clisphieed personnel who 
cannot be provided for in the organised industries or 
in pure agricultural work. It will of course steer clear 
of excess of offiiaal interference but will not fail to 
secure expert knowledge and governmental assistance 
and co-ordination in the interests of bettor and greater 
product ion. 

A carefully planned co-cy|»orative scheme of the 
above type which proja^rly puts emphasis on the 
individual rights in land, though not on the individual 
holdings and which ensures the requisite degree of 
Government help and co-operation together with tliose 
of the people directly concerned should now be the aim 
of West Bengal Government for initiation. Reverberat- 
ing faith in the possibilities of such a scheme should 
be created in the minds of the country-people by means 
of intensive propaganda at suitable sites under Govern- 
ment auspices. For if co-operation fails, with that will 
fail the last hope of rural Bengal, 
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By GEORGE EDINGER 


Off the south coast -of England, and separated 
from it by a channel that takes 20 minutes to cross, 
lies the laic of Wight. Twenty kilometres across and 
ik) from (*n<l to end, this small, sunlit fnigment of 
Clrcat iirilain comprises a great diversity of scemiry. 



Tlioij. amis (f louiisLs come over from ilio iiiainliind to the Isle 
of Wight to t'lijoy the rtCM-bathiug uml sfciicry of the usland 

From the rolling, lian', wiml- 
swqjt uplamls on the west you used 
},o look out h'isuroly over the 
jagged hue of rreks railed Ihe 
Needles at llic great ships sailing to 
America. ^ 

On the .shelti*red, southern shore, 
whore daffodils and almond blossom 
flourish amerig the beceluvoods, (he 
slieltoring down and crag and f crest 
iiavc been di\ er?ifkH!, by a geneni- 
iion tliat was nurtured on ViJor 
Hugo and Walter Seott, with 
romaiitir bowers, “(lothic’' castles 
and bow-windowi'd villas in the l^^lb 
year-old style ihut tlu' Hriiish call 
“Regency/’ 

The Jshiiid’s attracuons have 
boon aj»pro(*ialeti for a thousand 
years, us you can see by the 
tesselated pavements of the Roman 
villas that have boon found under 
the soft, turf. 

Queen Victoria built herself a house on the north 
coast at Osborne, and a few miles from it stands 
Cow'es, the centre of English yachting. For season 
after season, thousands of tourists hav^e come over 


from the mainland to sample the seabathing, to 
at the famous daffodil fields or enjoy the spacious 
pros])octs of hills and the sea. 

Tliim came 1940. France fell. T1 Huliday Island 
was ovoriiiglit an outiiost of the PVee World. As 
thousands of people who have taken 
one ot those old-fashioned paddle 
.stduniers that used to pl}'^ to Cher- 
bourg and bai-k on a day’s trii^ 
well know, it is only 100 kilo- 
imdrcs ucros.s the water to occupied 
Europe. The hotel-keep(‘rs and the 
landladies of all the lodging houses 
that lino the front in the more 
.sf)})histicat(‘d stretches of the Island 
saw their liveliluKds v'anish over- 
night. Wht n lli(‘ bombiTs camo, 
they were lucky if they did not see 
their lodging houses vanish too. 

So there w’ere few \vhc» visited 
th(! Isle of Wight, and lho.se who did 
so had excel J(‘iit caii.se. Rut visitors 
ai)arl, there w(Te 90,000 peojile 
living on I tie island, and lliey limi no 
iiileiition of leaving it. To many liv- 
ing in the cottage with wliile-w ashed 
walls and tlialclu'd roofs, and in the 
grey stone farui-liouscs uwaiy from 
the tourist tide, their island was the 



Winkle Street, Isle of Wight 

whole wide world. The horizon of their imagination, 
like ihe Imrizon of their vision, was bounded by the 
sea. Along with them, were many old sailors in the 
Navy or the Merchant Service who chose the Uand to 
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end tlioir days, and for whom the supreme happiness 
was to sit with a tulcsoope in a cliff-side garden, watch 
the ships go hy and (on special occasions) to fire a 
little brass cannon to salute a hoinocoming liner that 
had friends aboard or had accomplLshed a record run. 

Siiddenl>- and speedily these pi'oph* had to adapt 
their ways to a new order which, ov(‘n if it was 
not so drastic as Hiller’s, need('<l a high degree of 
versatility and good humour. 

For, I.Ih' Island jaMiple wais not only in the front line, 
I hoy iiiiisl virtually have been self-contaiiud. Yet the 
shock was not, afti'r all, so great as one might imagine. 
'Phe Island had bcf*n in Ihe w^ars bef-ore. Throughout 
Ihf', fonrlccnlh aud iiftccntli centuries it was repeated- 
ly raided and ravaged by the King of France’s ships. 
CiiU'fU Mary I’udor in the sixteenth century devised 
a comi>reheusive sclu'ine for its defence. You can still 
tx^e tJu' bastions and ramparts erected by her Italian 
engiTU'cr, who. by the way, designed th() fortress ol 
Antw’erp also. It was bespit, loo, by thi; jirivateers of 
King boni.> Xl\'. and during ilie w'ars against Niipo- 
Iron, it wins necessarily an armed camp, garrisoned 
in iiart by a brigade of Dutch volunteers who risked 
all lo share lln'ir sovereign’s exile. 

Thus the nuuiuieents of ancient gri'atnesis con- 
front you wheri'ver you go on the Island No English- 
nuin ran exi»enence witlioiit a thrill that crossing 
from liie mainland that carrii’s him past Nelson’s 
flagslup atnl the chequeri’d island forts that rose to 
bar tin* ehaiinel at t.lic order of the immortal William 
Pitt. 

Newport, the quiet capiid on the Medina Kivnr, 
i.T ovorsliadowecl by tlie thousand-year-old keep of 
{^Miisbrookc castle, wliose precincts, carefully 
served, enclose the traditional residence of the Island 
Governors, of wdioin the latest, Princess licatrice, is 
the only surviving child of Queen Victoria. 

For a thousand years this Island has supplied the 
Royal Navy and the Mi'rchant Marine with somi* 
of its most veiiture.somc recruits and the tradition 
that has taken its young men and boys for the s(*a 
siTviee has only been slightly mitigated of late by tlu' 
rival attraction of the Royal Air Force. 

So the Isle of Wight was w’ell able to look after 
itself. The call for Home Guards met u ready answer 
from the men who had seen, in the gatehouse at 
Carisbrooke, the scarlet and buff coat in wdueh t.heir 


.anee.stors wrnt out to fare Napoleon. The batteries 
ah^'ut Queen Marv’s raini)art- b.irked savagol}^ at tho 
intruding raiders. Old ladies, wdiose heads Queen 
VieUjria li.ul patted long ago in tho garden.^ at 
Osborne*, emerged finin the Regency Villas to drho 
through bombtd .streets for the Red Cross or the 
A.R.P. Tlu‘ landlMilies diojik tlu'ii hiaids, locked tho 
front do.r behind llieiu, and wamt off to iiMke muni- 
tions. This figliiing answer somewhat, confounded the 
c-nemy; invasion llireats n'ceded. Raiders became 
mor(‘ rare. 



(\‘iri.sl)rook<‘ C'astlc, Isle of W'ight 


And f)» hind its barriers llu* lioliday Me was able 
lo dfvi'e a new economy. IMoiigli.s aud iract.or.s began 
lo brefik ui» the gr.ass slopi'S Ihi' gentle hills. In 
the gaideii> alnug the slndterisl Southern .shore they 
are growing the early vegetables that had temporari- 
ly been lost lo liritain wdth the Ghannel Islands. 


Erratum 

The Modern RcAncxo for June, 1948; “Mauritius Once Again” by Prof. Priya Raiijan Sen 
The reference on p. 464 to the article in The Madm} Rannv for April 1946: The article was 
written by S. Balgobin, Mauritius. 


RAJA RAVI VARMA 

A Centenary Tribute 

Bt SUDHA BOSE, MX 

On iho happy occasion of the centenary of Raja Ravi by the British rule in India, which pervaded every 
Vnrma, who was born on the 29th April, 1848, at phase and aspect of Indian life. The English people 
Kilimanur, an extensive village in the Travancore in India took particular pride and pleasure not only 
State, it is our pleasant duty to recall and to review in introducing the English language, and its rich and 

varied literature, but all kinds of 
English customs, dress, manners, and 
other fashions of social habits, 
which adver-ely affected the national 
ways of life; in India. The introduc- 
tion of EiikIisIi culture was r.ot a 
niatter of slow infill »*atioii and 
gridual nssiinilntiui by a voluntary 
and conscious pj-fx-ess, but a sudden 
inipositi 'n from withoul, and an un- 
critical and an unintelligent imita- 
tion of everything Englisli without 
r(‘laliun to the charaetcT and the 
basic principles of Indian life. The 
iiniHirlation of foreign ideas, very 
bull' iiiulerslood, and badly inter- 
}>rel('(l. sapped the very foundation 
of Jmb’an life. 

In llie fif'ld of Art the influence 
of imjiorled ideas and methods was 
of miK h more falal consequence to the 
life and gr-wth of national art. The 

tlic works <if a pioneer artist, who 
liful iiiiliated a new era in the his- 
tory of Indian painting, Abanden- 
jng the point of view and the idea"? 
of the great traditional schools ef 
Indian pain ling, he adopted lh(’ 
techniques and niethodsS of the 
Western schools of painting wit>i 
their sciontifif; apparatus of perspec- 
tive, chiaroscuro, anatomy, propor- 
tions and other nid.s of realistic and 
naturaliKstic jminljng foreign to the 
history of Indian and Far Eastern 
pictorial art. The last rei)re.senta- 
tivo of the indigenoii.s and tradi- 
tional methods of Indian painting, 

Molarnm of the great school of 
Kangra jiainting, died about the year 
1837, and within ten years there 

iirpcarod in Ihr fidd of pictorial art Draupadi at the court of Virata 

a nuxlr'rn rniresentative, “blissfully 

ignonint of the (lualities and ideals of the traditional captivating realism of European oil-painting changed 
Art of Indi.'i and ‘‘un-hampered” by its age-long^ con- the very outlook of the Indian connoisseurs who began 
vent ions, its peculiar types and imaginative methods to regard the conventions and the imaginative pre» 
of expression. The middle of the nineteenth century sentation of Indian life and indigenous themes fol« 
was the beginning of an orgy of foreignisim introduced lowed by the old traditional painters, as due to an 
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Inherent incapacity of the language of Indian pictorial 
art to give a visual presentation of the ideas in an 
adequately convincing form. There was a tendency, 
therefore, to discard altogether the language of 
national art, then still surviving in various parts of 
India with all its inherited glory and vital powers of 
expression. 




'• > 5 . . 




Ramn L‘li!indr:t-ii« ruud!asha.san 
Unfortunately the traditions of the old Indian 
pictorial art had tiurxived more in the North, Uiaii 
in the South in living practices of indigi'nou.^* ai lists, 
and Raja Ravi Varma had no oiiportuuity in the far- 
off corner of India to conic in contact with the great 
traditions of Indian painting, and quickly succumbed 
to the captr^ating maniitTs, and the superficial 
grandeur of loudly expressed juxtaposition of colours 
in European oil paintings, which gave living likeness 
of the actualities of things, particularly in the branch 
of portrait-painting. And very appropriately, Raja 
Ravi Varma’s initiation into the mysteries of European 
painting took place, when he watched Theodore 
Jansen, an English artist, at -work on hi? commission 
to execute a scries of portraits for the royal family 
of Travancore. It was indeed a thrilling experience 
.for a novice untrained in the technique of any lan- 
guage of pictorial art — ^Indian or European— ^to imitate 
without any proper guidance or discrimination the 
vocabularies of a foreign art, before one’s judgment 
had any chance to develop through an understanding 
Of his own national art, And when Ravi Varma started 
to illustrate the themes from Indian n^thology, he 


had no idea that sucli subjects had for centuries before 
inspired the brush of generations of Indian artists in 
the groat schools of Gujrati, Rajasthani, and Pahadi 
paintings. Even in the South, the interesting branches 
of the Ajanta school had sur\'ivpd in splendid forms 
in the frescos of Sittana-Va«?al (Podukottni State, 
Tanjorc Dislrictl and in some of the remnants of 
Chola painting in the liriliadcswara Temple, but they 
were forgotten records of antiquarian interest, which 
provided no living models to a practising artist bent 
on catering to tlu* nood.s of his own generatoii But 
Ravi Varnra belonged to a family of orthodox rc?li- 
giou.s beliefs accustomed to pay daily visiLs to the 
tf‘niple=- a nistom still folIow(’d ■)>>’ the pres-ent. Maha- 
raja of Travancore. 

.And siiic(* .some of (he If'jiiples of Tra\aiicori' are 
still covi'H'd by i'nagtiilic(‘iit frr«scos. illuslr.'Hini; the 
Shiv.'i and Vaishniiva Irgeiid" (r.f/. lliosi* in the Ktlia- 
manoor 'reiiij)l(', and the Padnian;i\ apiirain Palace), 
it IS difTicuIl to ('X])lain how Ua\i V^arnia could flout, 
or ignon* I Ik* pictorial tiadilions of hi.', own country. 
1'his can only l)f‘ f‘X|>iained I>v tlu' i».-.vcholngy wliicii 
Pntish Dominion engendered in tl)(* Indian mind that 
the proiluct-s of Indi.ni culture wcmi' great I v inf -iior 
to those cf F.uroix* and particularly in the field of 
pictori.al aH. as Indian had not developed (he 

^Tientifii' “a])j)liancrs” of accurate re]>resentation of 
natural form.''-, typically discovoreri in the later phases 
of Kenai^siiJicc art and n]>idied e'ucccsifully in the 
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Rt*}ilistic. Schools of Dutch pointing and their deriva- 
tives and analogues in Frcncn and English art. 

Anyhow, cither through ignorance or through a 
depreciatory estimate of indigenous manners and 
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methods of painting, Ravi Varma swallowed with open 
mouth the lessons that the English artist could teach 
and dc^monsf rate in the series of realistic portraits 
that he painted at Trivandrum. Ravi Varma had no 
systematic training in oil-painting in any school of 
Art, and he picked up the te'jhniquc by imitation and 
supei'fical study. But, though not of a very high merit, 
judged by Western standards, his imitation of Western 
painting was acclaimed by enthusiastic admiration on 
the part of his royal patrons (Maharajas of Travan- 
corc, Baroda and Mysore) and particularly the 
English Governors of Madras and Bombay (the Duke 
of Buckingham, Hir '’J'hom.'is Ff'rguson), who were 
naturally pl(\<isod w'ith this obvious submission of an 
Indian genius to the infliieneo of Englisli :irt. And 


e/f,udios did not usher in the masterpieces of the 
European schools of painting, which still remained ft 
sealed book to Indians and Indian artists. Things 
might have developed in difTorent ways, if Ravi Varma 
and his followers had any opportunity to study and 
assimilate the lessons, which actual contact with the 
niiastorpieces of European painting could have con- 
veyed with dynamic conscquouces. For we know, how 
in the field of literature the study of Scott and 
Fielding^ Dickens and De Quincey, Smiles and John- 
son, Shakespeare and Shelley atiiniilated the growth of 
vernacular literature in India, particularly in the 
great novels of Bankim Chanilra Chatterji in Bengal 
the earliest product of the beneficial consequences 
of contact with English cult.”rc. 



Vanity 

the prizes and nu’dals tliat the Indian artist won not 
only in tin* local exhibitions at Madras and Poona 
but also in flu* Indian and Chilonial Exhibitions in 
liondon and in the Chicago Internationnl Fixhibition, 
confirmed hi.s own • judgment that he was on the right 
track in the piir^tiit of his carecT of Art. The acquisi- 
tion of a ne\v language of Art, hitherto unknown in 
India and nev<T ijraclised, before Rjivi Varma intru- 
diic(’d it for the Erst time, is of som-c of consequence, 
though not to the extent that the learning of the 
English language and its repercussions on Indian 
intellectual and social thought produced in India. 
For, in the ease of Ravi Varma, the introduction of 
tins new language of Art did not introduce the host 
of dynamic id(\*us that could flow into India, at the 
time, through a study of the contemporary English, 
Frf'uch. or Dutch schools of painting. The teaching 
of English brought in its train the whole panorama 
of the masterpieces of English literature, but, in the 
field of Art, the knowledge of the tricks of Western 



Modesty 

Raja Ravi Varmu, therefore, began his career 
under two groat luvndicajis: (1) an ignorance of or an 
aT*athy to the ideals and methods of the classical 
Indian schools of soulpuire !ind painting, which had 
sot very highly developed standards as to how to 
portray the gods and goddesses of Indian mythology 
by psychic reaJisation.s through sinritual contompla- 
tion {dhyam-wanlms) ^ and (2) an ignorance of the 
manners aud methods of contemporary English 
painters by which the latter presented the mystic 
stories of Greek and Norse mythology. If our Indian 
illustrator of Indian myths had the chance to study 
how Rossetti (1828-82), and Eume-Jones (1833-98) in 
England wore presenting mytliical and legendary 
themes, things could have shaped differently in the 
field of m' 0 <lem illustrations of epic flubiecls. Bereft 
of any kind of respectable precedents in India and in 
England, Raja Ravi Varma was left to his own re- 
sources to fashion out gods and goddesses on the 
models of living men and women in the society 
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abound him, and to clothe them in the costumea of 
contemporary life. Correggio, the decadent repreaen- 
tativc of the late Renaissance, has ‘been reprimanded* 
by critics for introducing the portraits of the members 
of his own family in sacred Christian subjects. Such 
criti(jism applies with greater force in the case of the 
mystic and transcendent Ihenifs of SaivaiU’ mythology. 
Shiva in Ravi Vanna’s illustration of the ‘Descent of 
Gunga’ is a self-conscious athlete, not the dreamy 
yoOh whose actions operate in self-forgetful moods of 
periods of .'Spiritual seances. In the ‘Vow of Vishma*. 
tlie mystic liero of the Mahabharala. in weakly rigged 
out 111 the j)t‘r.sonality of a Marhatta chief. By such 
prosaic methods it was impossible to call u]> the 
imagiMa(i\(' but radiant pcrsomigew— the super-men 
and wouK'U of Indian sagas. 

And very harsh, indeed, have been the criticisms 
that had gret*ted the mytiue subjects painted by Ravi 
Vanna. According to Havell: 

“Certain it is that his pictures invariably mani- 
fest a most painful lack of the poetic faculty m 
illustrating the most, imaginative Indian poetry 
and allegory; and this cardinal sin is not atoned 
for by any kind of tecluiical distinction in the 
execution.” 

The strictures of the late Dr. Coomaniswiimy are 
more seiere: 

“Thealncal conci’ption, want of imagination 
and lack of Imlian feeling in the treatment ol 
sacred ‘and epic Indian .subjects, are Ravi Varmas 
fatal faults. No olTeuci* can be gr(»aler than the 
treatment of the serious or c’pic subjects without 
dignity, and Ravi Varnia’s gods and heroo.s are 
men ca.st in a very camrnou mould, who find Lheiii- 
W'lves in situations for which they have not a 
jiroiier capacity .... llis iiicturos are such as any 
European student could paint after perusal of the 
necessary literature and a suiierficial study m 
Indian life.” 

The explanations we have ofTered above, can' 
indeed provide ho defence to t'he onslaught of attacks 
by two eminent critics and connoisseurs of Indian art. 

But whatever may be the intrinsic merits of his 
illustrations of Indian Piirana.s, there is no doubt 
that Ravi Varma rendered signal service to the cause 
of Indian culture by broadcasting pictures embodying 
the ideals of Indian culture, at a time, when Indian 
national life and thought was under an eclipse under 
the dark clouds of Western influences, propagated 
through the educational institutions set up by the 
. British Government and by Misaioner>' enterprises, 
in which Indian culture was deliberately ignored -or 
belittled. This new illustrator of ancient sagas was 
able to widely distribute his pictures through cheap 
reproductions, which found thoir way to all Indian 
homes^ rich or poor, in all parts of India. This itself 
.was a piece of achievement to be proud of by any 
e^eponent of Indian culture, particularly at a time, 
wMeb witnessed a severe calamity in Indian national 
life* H Ravi Varma's pictures fell short of an 
adequate artistic ideal, they provided valuable 


spiritual support to the illiterate and the uneducated 
and an easy visual aid to remind them of the glorious 
teachings of ancient sages. 

This valuable national service Ravi Varma was 
able to render by setting up a colour printing press, 
imported from Kiinjpe sit gre.it rxpnise At this i^ress 
he prepared chesqi oleogniph print>!, .somowhiit too 
shiny and gaudy, but fairly accimite rsuiderings of his 
origiiiiil pictures. At thsit, time, excephiig the coloured 
lithographs of the Gfilciitta .An Sludiu i>roduced by 
Mr. Biigchi, no ntlu'r form of n-produd ioiih wa.s in 
u.se to dis.semimite works oi Art in cheM]) and 
acce.ssilile copies for iho?e imablt- 1 u indulge lu the 
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luxury of possessing original pictures. Mr. TJi>endra 
Kishore Roy had not yet started his proci'.ss studio 
to reproduce pictures by the photo* inochanical process. 
•So that apart frrm his artistic achievement, Ravi 
Varma could claim to be the first pioneer, in a com- 
mendable publishing cnterFu-ise. dedicated to a national 
cause. 

But even in the domain of art creations, Ms 
achievement was of no mean order, if we set apart 
the controversial character of his pj[e.seniation of 
Indian mythology. In the branch of portrait-printing, 
and, in the rendering of Indian types and genre 
subjects, his creations were valuable contributions to 
a branch of painting hitherto unexplored. His merits 
as a portrait-painter was widely admired, and Duke 
of Buckingham', the then Governor of Madras, 
honoured him with several commissions * to paint 
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portraits which still adorn the walls of the Qovem- 
ment Housei Madras. This was followed by other 
requisitions on his skill as a portraIt-9.ainter and he 
was oommissioned to execute a series of portraits of 
His Highness Sir Chamarajendra Woodayar, the then 
Maharaja of Mysore. Of his studies of Indian types 
the most charming and convincing examples are his 
renderings of Nair ladies and a scries of imaginative 
types, symbolising “Modesty”, “Vanity”, “Reverie”, 
“The Charmer”, “The Worshipper” and a variety of 
•other studies, which uphold a high standard of concep- 
tion and execution, which arc creditable successes in 
his search for Beauty in the current life of the society 
of his time. Even if ho had not ventured into mythi- 


eal themes, his genre paintings are eaou^ to place 
him on a high pedestal as a talented and inspired 
painter of Indian iife and character. 

To this great pioneer of modem Indian painting 
our respectful tributes are due for valuable contribu- 
tion made to the aesthetic phase of Indian culture, 
which the lapse of a century has not tarnished or 
diminished. i 

We sliould like to conclude by paying a well- 
deserved compliment to the Founder-Editor of this 
journal, who was the first to publish an illustiated 
book on the Art of Ravi Vanna with several repro- 
ductions of his work.-* executed by the late Mr. 
Ui)endra Kishorc Roy. 
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A VISIT TO SEWAGRAM BY A PILGRIM 

Bt Justice SANKAR SARAN, 

President, Allahabad Harijan Ashram 


What is this place, Sewagram, the world-renowned 
little village in the interior ^ the Central Provinces ? 
Is it in fact a village, or a mere settlement, or just a 
camp where poo, pie meet for a purpose and then 
disperse, or is it a monastery where men and women 
of piety live in poverty and penance or indeed is it Um 
sanctuary over which broods the spirit of God once 
embodied in the frail old frame of Gandhiji ? Who c4^ 
answer these questiions ? Certainly not one who knew 
Mahatmaji casually like the writer. Certainly not one 
who never had the good fortune of a pilgrimage to 
Sewagram when the Mahatma lived. 

Ail 1 can say now is that it is a strange place. It 
is a village and yet not a village. It is situate at a spot 
where for miles there is hardly any habitation, one 
might almost say little vegetation and gives the 
impression of a deserted, rather desolate village. Yet 
the place is littered with huts, semi-pucca houses &nd 
blocks of buildings. There is no electricity at Sewagram 
and other amenities of the town are absent, yet it is 
not altogether typical of Indians village because it is 
humming with life. All the same its chilli aim is to serve 
the villages and raise them not to the level of the 
towns but to the level of ideal self-sufficient oosn- 
niuniiies. 

Sewagram is a settlement and yet not quite a 
settlement. It has not grown from a small village 
into a township,. It came into bSng, so they say, 
because one day the spirit moved the Mahatma 
be walked from his reeidenoe in Wardha and topped 
under a tree in the locality where now atasuL hip 
Ashram and the buildings of the othtf allied activities 
and decided to stay there* When his friendc and 
Miamm found that Oerndhui was detemdsed to 


choose that site for his future scone of activities, 
they irnmediutcly put up a liut for him. After that 
other hills sjjrang U}) and gradually the place grew 
and people began to live there. Mahatmaji chose that 
place in face of almost insuperable odd.-*. It was 
malarial and one year he had severe malarial attacks 
himself. But Gandhiji was not the man to retrace his 
steps. If the place was malarial he should stay there 
himself and make it easy for others to live there. If 
it was inaccessible so much the bettor, for he could, 
work there for the toiling massc.s undisturbed. 

Is it a camp? Yes and no. It is a camp, because 
men gather here from dilTorent parts of India, indeed 
of the world on occasions and disperse. It is not a 
camp because there has always been a continuity of 
life. Men have come and gone, but the life that 
Mahatmaji infused in his followers has persisted. 

Is it a monastery? Here again the .answer is both 
in the affirmative and in tlic negative. Here at Sewa- 
gram arc gathered men and women, many, if not all, 
of whom are pledged to poverty and chastity. They 
live, at least try to live, in a spirit of dedication and 
in pious observance of rules. But, unlike most 
monastic orders they have hardly any rituals, the 
rules that they observe are^ for the greater part, lulf- 
imposed. No dogmas are imposed on them althoufti 
most of them have a coniimon ideology. 

Is it then a sanctuary? 1 would unhesitatm^ 
answer in the affirmative. 1 am no theologiaB. I know 
not the. attributes of God nror do T claim to know if 
He incarnates in human forms in a apeeieS way. But 
if there is truth in the theory of Avatam, thi^ to my 
mind God manifested Himseil. in the of l&e 
men we knew and revered m Mo^daa 
<Saiidhi. Btemad are we of thil 
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had the privilege of being his contcmiwrariea and 
doubly blesMed are those on whom the Mahatma 
bestowed his special attention, I shall not say affectiop, 
for such men have equal alTection for all. In every 
sense of the word therefore Sewugram is a sacred 
place, where in the yeai’s fh.Mt lie ahead, yes, even 
in the dim distant future men and women will go to 
worship and be blesried. Human nature with all its 
weakne.sses and frailties has an uncanny knack of 
discovering greatnt*ss sooner or later and luckily we 
di^^covered Gandhiji before it was too late, that is, 
in his life-time. 

II 

Whim 1 heard of the (Constructive Workers’ Con- 
ference I thought here was an opportunity for me to 
visit S(iwagrain and bo near enough the Presiding 
Diety of that sauctuiii*y. Hut fate had willed 
olherwi.sfi and the assassin intervened. 1 was deprived 
of tlie uiii(iue iirivilegii which migiit have been mine 
of having tlie Mahatma’s darskan in his .Ashram ihsedf. 
Subsequently the Conference wa-s held and I did 
attend it. With him it would have been a rare delight 
to attend the Oonferencc. In Mar<*h it was a sacred 
duty to do so. 

I arrived at Wardha in the evening and whem 1 
got to Sewagram it was dark. With tlie help of a 
hurricane Jantt*rii I discoveied a corner for tny^self in 
a ro*om wlane eight of us were lodged. W(i were a 
miscellaneous crowd. An Ex-lVcinier of a Province, a 
high functionary of the Congress, a simple volunteer 
and a worker among the youth were some of my 
room-mates. But next day I was a=isignod a senii- 
lOpen doorless hut furnished with mats, rherc also 
were a mixed crowd. 

On arrival 1 needed a wash. Tlie arrangements 
there were out of the ordinary. I’here were no flu.sh 
arrangements for the Conference gucst.s. I am tf)ld 
there are only two or three sanitary fittings in the 
whole place. It is hardly a subject about which one 
talks, yet at Sewagram this subject lm.s rcccivfd 
meticulous uttenlion. The water clo.sets are carefully 
planned and their cleanlino.ss and dispos.al of their 
contents scientifically worked out. There are no 
sweepers at Sewagram, at least I fiaw none, and all 
the cleaning is done by the highly c-ultured inmates 
who see to it that the refuse substance is ho put 
away that it becomes manure easily. 1 was greatly 
struck by it and I wish more people could see this 
system work so that it could be copied in our villages 
and towns. After my wash I was told tc go to the 
temporary dining shed, where food was ready for the 
late arrivals. The food was simplicity itself. But 
naturally it was wholesome and clean. Each individual 
was given a brass tumbler, a cup and a plate of 
leaves. 

In this connection I might mention that the habi- 
tual tea and coffee addicts were not ignored and with 
the frugal mortking breakfast, one could have tea and 


confer, sngarcrtue juice was there for the abstemious. 
Anxious uiquiri(‘.s were made of each giuist and there 
W(*rfi hundred.-; ui them, if they required speciiil food. 

1 are wa.'i taktm to accommodate iis far as possible the 
food faddi.st.'S. 1 hojic 1 sliall not be accu.sed of 
irreverence' if 1 were to say that Sewagnun attracts 
faddist.s and cranks. I am told, iKjt only raw vege- 
tables but gra.ss, oil-cakes, and flowering /ircw, at 
limes, find place in tin; menu of food-reformers. In the 
matter of dres.s b.arring European costiunc oiu' came 
acro.ss all kiiuLs of dre.s-. AeJikan and Vy'ynna were 
rare. Kxirta, DhoLi and Onndhi Caps iqipi'aled to tlie 
majority. But there were the Lunyi and hunpui-xv^’lis. 
Whvn it was chilly in the mornings there wen* a few 
Kafnbli‘Walaft. This was* the erowd that 1 saw in lh(‘ 
morning. But what a crowd? Ninety tier cent of 
these .so-(;alled crank>i and faddists ha«l a-s their motto 
in life ‘l3o and die’. They were, till August lo, jful 
birds and had known .suireriiig, more suffering and 
still inori' suffering as their lot in life. 

The nf‘Xl. item in the progi.amine was the evening 
prayer. It w.as sclieduled .at S-3() ]j.m. On an open 
spot sat either on the bare ground or on mat^i Ihfv- 
congregation. Tlu'rc? weit* a few lanterns burning and 
a miinber of people were spinning in that liglit. Just 
a.s the prayer wms to begin lli(‘ light*! were dimiiied 
and in that .seini-darkiK'ss some one chanted the 
Mantras in S.inskrit. iL was followi'd in a melodious 
voice by I he recitation of the Holy Quran. Then a 
heaiiliful Hhajun was sung and finally tlie noUgriga- 
tioii joini'd ill Uam^Dhun, ’rinaeafter lights w'ere 
put on, rather ll»i'ir norniah’y was restored and the 
audience dispersed quietly. 

Ill 

Utility was Sewagram’s motto and austere simjdi- 
eity wiLs noticeable everywliere in everything. In 
the (Conference it.sclf there was neil.her gloom nor 
rejoicing. It w^‘^.s not lik(' a big (^oiifeniiice or even 
a i»ublic iiiof'ting where leaders are greoled with lusty 
cheering. It was a busint*As-like assembly which had 
a.ssumed a sulumnity all its own on account of 
Manatmaji's alisence. 

But Mahatmaji’s assassination has made Govern- 
ment vigilant and the Conference was simply infested 
with the Police. The majority of the guests were 
unhappy about it. They did not like their leaders to 
be guarded like this. But there was no disposition to 
take riska where the leaders were concerned and so 
p(?aple submitted to the strict checking of admission 
cards philosophically. Saturday, lln? I3th Match, was 
the big day. On that day the Conference wfis to* open. 
Pandit Nehru, Maulana Azad, Governors Ivatju and 
Pakwasa and the Premiers of Bombay, Madras, 
Central Provinces and Orissa and many high func- 
tionaries of State were there, They were meeting on 
a great occasion. It was nft longer a Workers’ Con- 
ference. It was a gathering of disciples and devotees, 
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portraits which still adorn the walls of the Govern- 
ment House, Madras. This was followed by other 
requisitions on his skill as a portraat-ps^ter and he 
was oommissioned to execute a series of portraits of 
His Highness Sir Chamarajendra Woodayar, the then 
Maharaja of Mysore. Of his studies of Indian types 
the most charming and convincing examples are his 
renderings of Nair ladies and a scries of imaginative 
types, symbolizing “Modesty”, “Vanity”, “Reverie”, 
“The Charmicr”, “The Worshipper” and a variety of 
•other studies, which uphold a high standard of concep- 
tion and execution, which arc creditable successes in 
his search for Beauty in the current life of the society 
of his time. Even if he had not ventured into mythi- 


cal themes, his genre paintings are enough to place 
him on a high pedestal as a talented and ixtapired 
painter of Indian iife and character. 

To this great pioneer of modem Indian painting 
our respectful tributes are due for valuable contribu- 
tion made to the aesthetic phase of Indian culture, 
which the lapse of a century has not tarnished or 
diminished. i 

We should like to conclude by paying a well- 
deserved compliment to the Founder-Editor of this 
journal, who was the first to publish an illustiated 
book on the Art of Ravi Varma with several repro- 
ductions of his workd executed by the late Mr. 
Uliendra Kishure Roy. 
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A VISIT TO SEWAGRAM BY A PILGRIM 

Bt JuBTicB SANKAR SARAN, 

President, Allahabad Harijan Ashram 


What is this place, Sewagram, the world-renowned 
little village in the interior of the Central Provinces ? 
Is it in fact a village, or a mere settlement, or just a 
samp where people meet for a purpose and then 
disperse, or is it a monastery where men and women 
of piety live in poverty and penance or indeed is it the 
sanctuary over which broods the spirit of God once 
embodied in the frail old frame of Gandhiji ? Who can 
answer these questions? Certainly not one who knew 
Mahatmaji casually like the writer. Certainly not one 
who never had the good fortune of a pilgrimage to 
Sewagram when the Mahatma lived. 

All I can say now is tbat^ it is a strange place. It 
is a village and yet not a village. It is situate at a spot 
where for miles there is hardly any habitation, one 
miglit almost say little vegetation and gives the 
impression of a deserted, rather desolate village. Yet 
the place is littered with huts, semi-pucca houses and 
blocks of buildings. There is no electricity at Sewagram 
and other amenities of the town are absent, yet it is 
not altogether typical of India’s village because it is 
humming with life. All the same its chief aim is to serve 
the villages and raise them not to the level of the 
towns but to the level of ideal self-suScient oom- 
muniiies. 

Sewagram is a settlement and yet not quite a 
settlement. It has not grown from , a small village 
into a township.. It came into beifig, so they say, 
because one day the spirit moved the Mahatma and 
he walked from his residence In Wardha and stopped 
under a tree in the locality where now 8taii<i/ius 
Aduam and the buildings of the other alRed actii>$ties 
and dedldwi to stay there* When hie friends and 
foUowqni fdttnd that Gandhiji was detemined to 


choose that site for his future gocnc of activities, 
they immediately put up a hut for him. After that 
other Imbi sprang up and gradually the place grew 
and people began to live there. Mahatmaji chose that 
place in face of almost insuperable odds. It was 
malarial and one year he had severe malarial attacks 
himself. But Gandhiji was not the man to retrace his 
steps. If the place was malarial he sh-ould stay there 
himself and make it easy for others to live there. If 
it was inaccessible so much the better, for he could, 
work there for the toiling masses undisturbed. 

Is it a camp? Yes and no. It is a camp, because 
men gather here from different parts of India, indeed 
of the world on occasions and disperse. It is not 
camp because there has always been a continuity of 
life. Men have come and gone, but the life that 
Mahatmaji infused in his followers lias persisted. 

Is it a monastery? Here again the answer is both 
in the affirmative and in the negative. Here at Sewa- 
gram are gathered men and women, many, if not all, 
of whom are pledged to poverty and chastity. They 
live, at least try to live, in a spirit of dedication and 
in pious observance of rules. But, unlike most 
monastic orders they have hardly any rituals, the 
rules that they observe are, for the greater part, sslf^ 
imposed. No dogmas are imposed on them althoui^ 
most of them have a coiDimon ideology. 

Is it then a sanctuary? I would unhesitatingly 
answer in the affirmative. I am no theologian, I know 
not the. attributes of God xK>r do 1 claim to know H 
He incarnates in human forms in a special why. But 
if there is truth in the theory of Avaioras, thdn to my 
mind God manifested JStimseif in the fora^ of 
man we knew and revoted es Mohandas ICatmri^hnnd^ 
Gandhi. Blessed gre we of iMi geneint^h iim'mp 
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had the privilege of being his contemporaries and 
doubly blessed are those on whom the Mahatma 
bestowed his special attention, I shall not .say affection, 
for such men have equal affection for all. In every 
sense of the word therefore Stiwagrojii is a sacred 
place, where in the yeans that lie ahead, yes, even 
in the dim distant future ra.en and women will go to 
worship and be blessed. Hiimnn nature with all its 
weaknesses and frailties has an uncanny knack of 
discov(«ring greatne.ss soonc^r or later and luckily we 
discovered Gandhi ji befoR* ii was too late, lhat is, 
in his life-time. 

II 

When 1 heard of the' (\jiislructive Workers* Con- 
ference 1 thought here was an opportunity for me to 
\isit Sewagraiii and be near enough the Presiding 
Diety of that sanctuary. iUit fate had willed 
otherwise and the assassin intervened. 1 was deprivi d 
of the uni(pio privilege wliich might have been nunc 
of having the Mahatma’s damhetn in his Ashram iisell. 
Subsequently the Conference was held and I did 
attend it. With liim it would have been a rare delight 
to attend the Couferenca'. In Maich it was a sacred 
duty to do so. 

1 anived at Wardlia in the t'vening and when I 
got to Sewagrarn it was dark. With tlie help of a 
hurricane lanti'rn 1 discovered a corner for myself in 
a room where? eight of us were lodged. We were 
iniscellaiieou.s ciowd. An Ex-ftemier of a Province, ^ 
high functionary of the (^.ongres.s, .a simple volynteer 
and a worker among the youth were some of my 
rooni-iiialcs. But next day I was assigned a semi- 
.open doorless hut- furnished with mats. Tliere -dho vm* 
were a mixed crowd. 

On arrival 1 needed a wash. The arrangemf'nts 
there were out of the ordinary. There were no flush 
arrangoments for the Conference guests. 1 am told 
there arc only two or three .sanitary fittings in the 
whole place. It is hardly a S!*ubiect about which one 
talks, yet at Sewagram this subject ha.s received 
meticulous attention. The water closets are carefully 
planned and tiieir cleanliness and disposal of their 
contents scientifically worked out. There arc no 
sweepers at Sewagram, at least I saw none, and all 
the cleaning is done by the highly cultured inmates 
who see to it that the refuse substance is so pul 
away that it becomes manure e.*isily. I was greatly 
struck by it and I wish more people could see this 
system work so that it could be copied in our villages 
and towns. After my wash I was told* to go to the 
temporary dining shed, where food was ready for the 
late arrivals. The food was simplicity itself. But 
naturally it was wholesome and clean. Each individual 
was given a brass tumbler, a cup and a plate of 
leaves. 

In this connection I might mention that the habi- 
tual tea and coffee addicts were not ignored and with 
the frugal morning breakfast, one could have tea 
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augiircime juice wits there for the abstemious. 
Anxious iiKiuiries were mude of each guest and there 
were hundreds uf tln^in, if they required special food. 
I'lire WJH taken lo accommodate as far as possible the 
food’ faddists. I liopc 1 shall in»t be accuse<l of 
iiTcvercnct? if 1 were to say lhat Sewagram attracts 
faddists and cranks. I am told, not only raw vege- 
tables but grans, oil-c:ikcs, jiiid floweriiii!; neem, al 
lime.s, find place in tin; iin'ini of food-n'foriners. In the 
matter of dre.s.s barring Kuropc'aii costume one cam<* 
across all kinds of dre.vs. Achktin and Vyjuma were 
rare. Kurfn, Dhoti .and Onndfd Gaz-x .‘ri>pe:iled lo the 
majority. But then? Wf?rf? the* Lunf/l and L/w{foti-w d tti. 
When it was chilly in the mornings there were a few 
.Kanibluivalo^'i. This wii.s the crowd lhat 1 saw in the 
morning. But what a crowd? Ninety per cent of 
tlu'se so-cjdled cranks and faddists liad as their motto 
in life ‘Do and die*. They were, till August lo. jail 
birds and had known suir(?ring, mori' .suffi’ring and 
.still more suffering as their lot in life. 

The next item m the programme was the evening 
I)raycr. It was sclieduh'd at 8-30 p.m. On an open 
sjiot sal eiLh(?r on the bare ground or on mat.-? tln^*^ 
congregation, Th(»re weri‘ a few lanterns burning and 
a number of p(>oph? were spiiming in that light. Just 
as the piayer was to begin the lights were diinined 
and in that seini-darkiiess .some one chanted the 
Manilas in Sanskrit. It w.is followed in a melodious 
voice by the recitation of llu' Holy Qoran. Then 
beautiful Bhajnti wa.s .‘•ung and finally the congrega- 
tion jninetl in Rain-JJhun. Tliereafter lights were 
put 1 ) 11 , rather their normalcy was restored and tlie 
audience dispensed quii'tly. 

Ill 

TTtility was Sewagram*s motto and austere simpli- 
city was noticeable evi'iywliero in everything. In 
the Cloiiference itself lln'n; was neither gloom nor 
rejoicing. It w:is not like* a big Confercueo or even 
a public meeting where leaders are greeted with lusty 
cheering. It was a businus.s-like as5f?inbly which had 
a.ssumed a solemnity all its own on account of 
Maliatmaji’s absence. 

13ut Mahatmaji's assassination has made Govern- 
ment vigilant and the Conference wa.s simply infested 
wdth the police. The majority of the guests were 
unhappy about, ii. They did not like their leader.s to 
be guard('d like? this. But there was no disposition to 
take risks where the leaders were eoncerned and so 
p(>oplo .submitted to the strict checking of admiasiou 
cards philosophically. Saturday, the 13th March, was 
tlic big day. On that day the Conference was to open. 
Pandit Nehru, Maulana Azad, Governors Katju and 
Pakwasa and the Premiers of Bombay, Madras, 
Central Provinces and Orissa and many high func- 
tionaries of State were there. They were meeting on 
a great occasion. It was nq longer a Workers’ Con- 
ference. It was a gathering of disciples and devotcos. 
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It waa rcminisceut of the meeting that was held two 
thouaand five hundred years ago after the Buddha 
paiseed away. There wius earnostneas but there were 
misgivings. There was keenness to perpetuate Gandhi- 
ji*s work but there was anxiety not to set up a‘ new 
orthodoxy. The speeches were mostly impersonal. 
Mahatmuji’s life and death were seldom referred to. 
His name was brought in only occasionally ^to 
strengthen an argument. 1 believe it was deliberately 
done. But 1 have a feeling it was a bit overdone. I 
am no Bhakta and seek solace m work rather than 
communion, yet I thought thec« earnest souls, some 
of his nearest workers, might have given us a little 
more of Gandhiji. 

It was touching to find Pandit Nehru visit., 
Mahatmaji’s hut before he went to the Conference. 
Yes, what is Sewagram without that hut? It haunts 
me till now. Pandit Nohiu’a apoei'h at the Conference 
was oharac I eristic of the man. It was frank, and 
tom us he was between conlliutiiig views he did nol 
know w'hat to advise. He felt it was necessary to 
consolidale the work Mahatniaji had done and yet he 
^'us afraid of the birth of a new cult with its dogmas 
and beliefs*. He put his point of view earnestly and 
sat down. Maulana Asad was definite that there 
should be sd up an organization to carry on the 
great work. Make it broad-based as you like but set 
up an organisation. 

Even at a Conference like this heat was occa- 
sionally genoralcd. Rajendra Babu presided. He was 
the most hard-w-brked mai). He is an ideal though 
rather an indulgent President. But the proccediiigs 
terminated in an atmosphere of perfect friendliness. 
There wuh earnestness in the gathering. Some of 
India’s well-known public men took part in the dis- 
cussions, many of ilu'in played their part behind the 
scenes. The result was the decision to establish a 
Samaj which will owe allegiance to the Gandhiaii 
idoolog>\ The fear that if the Mahatma’s name was 
added to it there would grow up a Church, led to 
the naming of the new society as Sarvodaya (the 
Blossoming forth of all faculties) Samaj. The workers 
there seemed to pooh-pooh all ideas of visible memo- 
rial pillars or halls or other such manifestation.s of 
love, loyalty and homage seemed to leave them cold. 
How far this Samaj would succeed in keeping 
Gandhiji in the background I do not know» But of 


this I havex no doubt that his name wiU inspire 
millions in the future as they never .did in his life^ 
time.. Men a^d women will cherish his memory 
worship at the shrines that will spring up all over the 
world not only in India, South Africa and London 
where he spent years of his long life but in distant 
corners of the world. 

IV 

I fear tliobo arc random thoughts not even pro- 
perly arranged. Of the decisions at the Conference 
the public have knowledge through tJie Press. I just 
give my personal reflections of the few glorious days 
for me, days not necessarily of ))rayer and penance 
but of prayerful lliiuking. I was sad at heart that 
Bapu was no more but 1 rejoiced that I caught a 
glimpse of his greatness at Sewagram, the abode of 
service. Here let mo record the most remarkable 
event of my visit to Sov-agram. It was the pilgrimage 
to Mnhatmaji's hut. It was a novel experience for 
mo. I had heard and known of Gandhiji's life of austere 
simplicity and had read a description of his hut. 
But truth to tell 1 h.‘id never imagined that it could 
be such a small place. U is actually a mud hut 
with narrow verandahs with two tiny little wooden 
windows. There was just enough room for a mattress 
to be placed for the occupant of the house and some 
space for visitors. Near him was a small desk, a rustic 
waste paper basket., a spittoon and an improvised sort 
of book case, where a Tew sacred books were placed. 
Nearby behind a partition was spread a mat and ^ 
desk, perhaps for his secretary. Near Gandhiji’s 
])illow on the mud wall was written in mud ‘Om’ 
and on another w.all hung two card-boards with 
manuscripts written by hand; one wa,s a qugtation 
from Ruskin’.s Unto Thin Lunt and the other a f<^w 
stanzas from Qoran. As 1 entert‘d the room I saw 
an oldish man sitting there all by himself, looking 
at the mattress where lay the Mahatma’s rosary. 
With a sorrowful gesture he drew my attention to 
the long stick which Mahutmaji used when he went 
out fur his walks. I came out of the room and noticed 
the palm leaves that were spread on the walls to 
prevent the heat. I saw no fan there. Here lived 
the greatest man of the age. Thus toiled the noblest 
Indian of all ages I How puny we are ( What 
aliadows we r*ursuc I 



SCHOOL-BUILDIN<J IN BRITAIN 

Ht william nkwton 

Architrcts of modern school buildings must P^y it may nu*!! h:i\o hwn llmt Iho proiigo of the pioneer 
attention to the demands of modern education, and. build in<j;s made tho British kss ready to think the 
emphasize the needs of sunlit classrooms, air currents luoblem out anew. But devolepmcnt there was all the 
without draughts, insulation from external noises, and time, and its pace Las been notably increasing through- 
accessible playing fields. otit the last 20 years. 

A skebdi of the development 
of the school “irlfta” would show firrt 
of all an (MTipbasis on compact nea^, 
the teaching-rooms giouped round n 
central hall, into which they oftfui 
open directly This .ifter all was \(‘iy 
natural. In uld days, all had been 
taught in one big room: and wt 
step forward when the Lefichinii-rooms 
were made sepanili'. rceii u tlic ■ 
wore only, as it woic, annexe^ of 
the main mooting room. But the 
iKjod for quiet and for vcniil.ttio’i 
soon moved the leaching- room 
away trciai the Hall. 

More and more attention i- 
paid to them. Tin (aily ones have 
good liglit, but are oftem sunlos-!. 
Now sunshine, and if po-^sihle oarh’ 
morning siiiishin(\ is considered in- 
dispcTisablt', and no los.s important is 
natural cross-ventilation from win- 
dows in opposite walls. Left-hand 
light for the rmpils, insulation from 

Architecture is the tnie inter- 
national language. Music, the art 
which comes nearest to it in this 
respect, is apt to have a racial 
flavour which may be an obstacle 
to judgment. We might need to be 
schooled to appreciate the melodies 
of China or Abyssinia or Tibet; but 
their buildings we can at once 
understand from plan, section and 
elevation, see what their problems 
are, and compare their solutions 
with our own treatment of similar 
))roblems. 

This is perhaps especially true 
of such buildings as schools and 
hospitals. Britain was a pioneer in 
8chool4)uilding 70 years ago; and 
to some degree suffered the usual 
fate of pioneers, ^he building types 
evolved as a first solution of 
school problem were further developed and improved iu external noise; air currents without draught, a black- 
other lands— notably by France in the last years of Uie board lit but not shiny, easy* movement for teacher 
nineteenth century— while in England the earlier and pupils, easy speaking without echo— all these axe 
schools had been so well and solidly built that they points in the design of teaching-rooms to which more 
were diffiouH to adapt and alter. And for a time, too, and more attention has confe to be p^d. As the 




The modem British school is well exemplified in (hi* piiluro 
of an elementary school near Loudon 
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suhjcscts taiifcht grow in variety, so did the teaching- not only on the occasion of special ceremonies, but 
rooms; standard class-rooms were added, with all every day. For every day the children come — ^it ma-y 
their individual demands, rooms for teaching art and be four or five hundred of them — all within a few 
science, woodwork and metal work, cooking and mihutes. Within these few minutes all must take off 
laundiycraft, needlework and handicraft, and similar hats and coals, and perhaps shoes, and be gathered 
"praclicar* subjects — a list which Ls continually growing, orderly in their appointed place. The arrangement of 

entrances and cloak-rooms is thus 

earlier solution of a single entrance 
and centralized cloak-rooms (dupli- 
cated where there were both boys 
and girls) perhaps made supervision 
easier. Now the tendency is to 
h'Rscn supervision, to look to the 
s(‘lf-c(luciitioTi of the child orderli- 
uosis and reasonable discipline, and 
in consequence provide open access 
and a nuinber of cloak-rooms. Tlits 
again irifluerces the whole planning 
and grouping of the school units. 

Nor cLui the plan ignore leisure 
hours, and breaks and all that is 
needed for the young at exercise 
and play. The playground we have 
always had. It is si ill a prob- 
lem to site it so as to be sunny 
in winter, easily reached, near a 
The modem chiAsroom in a Council school near London covered play-space and the water- 

Mcanwhile, the assembly hall 
expands in function. At first it is 
just a convenient space for collect- 
ing the whole school together; but 
it takes more and more a new im- 
portance as the centre of the 
schoor.s life, where the unity of the 
whole is emphasised in speeches 
and ceremonies, in music artd 
drama. Today it is coming to be 
thought of as the cultural centre, 
not only of the school, but of the 
whole district served by the school 
—as a regional hall to be planned 
and available for thifl double pur- 
posr — or rather these two aspects 
of one purpose. 

It will be evident that the new 
needs and uses of these two consti- 
tuents of the school-plan (the hall 
and the teaching-rooms) will have 
radically affected the old arrange- 
ments. Instead of being compact, the 
.<(’li(iol building spreads itself out to meet the sunshine closets, reasonably subject to supervision, and not 
.•»ud open uir; while the hall can no longer be embarrassing the teaching-rooms >with noise and 
eavbeddrd in the other plan-elements, but must, with summer glare.- Besides the playground, the modern 
it.s (uihivged .stage and dressing-rooms and foyer, be school provides a covered play-space, gymnasia, 
dPvsignod for the easy welcome of a crowd which may library, and dining rooms for mid-day meals, gardens 
come either from one school or from outside or frOm and lawns and flowering trees— all to be married with, 
both at the same time. the building-plan and lay-out, the entrance drives and. 

A school must always be able to handle crowds, the green playing-fields. 



The interior of a Gymnasium at a grammar school in London 
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Those arc Iho ■problems which designers of school- scliool-buildiug programmes can bo put into 

buildings in Britain have had to far* and their solu- operjlion again and wo shall see this enlightened 
tions have been notably successful. In the years poii,,y advantage for the 

before the war Britiiin'fti modern scrhools were amoni? rising generations, 
the first in the world and certainly, in the present 
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REVIVAL OF BUDDHISM IN INDIA 

By HAJANI K.\NTA DAS, rhj)., 

Fitnnrr Kamomic Advmnt Nalional Economic Bonn!, 
[J Hi fed Slatcfi Anny, Mihhiry Govcnmcul iji Kimn 


An urgent tkmhI India is the revival of Biiddlui'in. 
which was oiice 1 .-‘iiiucirie religion and which i^ still 
the doniinant n'ligion in the Far Ea-t and 8onlli-easl 
Asia. 'Die irr ral and spirif.ii.ai sources from which 
I'uddhism .^piang still exist, in India. Buddhism more 
than any other ndigion realized the great nos- of inner 
life and IIk' imiunlance of .'-elf-iainirol a.s t.ho nieaUs o' 
acliie\ing |»(«aee and triingiiillily. both of which are 
ee.senlial today in the face of tin' rising tide*? of 
inateriali-ni. Tin* moral and spiniiiaJ iiehievt ments o 
Buddhism urc' among iho st longest lallars of the 
foundation of India’s rising new civilization. 

Tlu‘ time has conu' when BuddluMU should be 
revived and reinstalled as a principal religion of Judia. 
There an? sf*veraJ ri'ii^ions why Buddhism is needed : 
(1) the decline of popular Hinduism, which was 
largely based upon ca.sle, endoga'aiy, taboo (eatintj of 
beef), and .similar other practiei's as well as on idolatry 
and symbolism ; (2) inadequacy of such creeds as ar«‘ 
based upon the concept of Hindu trinity, and llu' 
niylliologiciil c.ncei»t of reincarnation of Go»l a.’ Kama 
(the hc’i’O of the Itaniayana) and Krishna (the hero o 
the Mnli.'^bharata) ; and (3) the lack of pr \sf‘l.vtizing iu 
Hinduism as indicated by the decline in number of the 
Hindus, as (ompared with Mo.slems and Christians. 

Buddhism has surpassing moral and spiritual values. 
The grandeur and glory of • Buddhism oiht attr cted 
not only the majssos but also the scholars, monaichs 
and conquerors. The mn.s.«age.s of Buddhism lung ago 
crossed the national boundaries and at present il 
countii among its followers a vast number of the 
humanity. Buddhism is a part of the moral and 
spiritual achievement of India and its teachings still 
form India’s cultural heritage. After a thousand years, 
India should again welcome its own creed and esta- 
blish, as her greatest religious teacher, Gautama the 
Buddha, the ’'Light of Asia.” 

The revival and regeneration of Buddhism in India 
should be attempted from different angles : First, like 
'Christianity and Islam, Buddhismi is a proselytising 
religion and its message should be brought to all 
clasiios of people. The possibility of eonvarting the so- 
called depressed classes into Buddhism should be explored; 
eeooinci, the life of Buddha and Buddhism should 


br a part of ll»r* cuiTicuIam of nil IIk* ncIiooI-;, follcsc.-' 
and iniivorsitios in India and ('\cry Indi.an, irn'spccliv(‘ 
of his cret'd, should be required fo knew the life and 
fracliing-’ of Buddhu. Buddhi.stic temide.‘< slionlj be 
buill. at convonicTil places and Buddhistic literature 
sliiuild be made avadablc in all Indian languages. 

JndiM should organize a Buddhistic council, whicli 
wdl be tlie fifth in iks order, the fourth being held in 
the first century of the Christian era, preferably at 
Saiunalh where Buddha preaclu'd his first sermon 
some 2500 ve.ivs ago, and all the Buddhistic countries, 
such as Ceylon, Burma, Siam, Indo-<-'hina, Tibet, 
Cliina, Japan, and Korea, should be invited to send 
their reprcsentalix I'.q to the c aincil. The council may 
la-t from tlirei' to mx monlJi< md a progi'am .should bo 
drawn up in consiiltation with the prominent members 
of the Buddhistic ('uunlrK's as to the subject-matter 
for di-cussjoii. But they slutild include .such qiu'stions 
as (1) the pn'&tmt status of Buddhism in various 
count riejs ; (2) the Renaissance of Buddhism and the 
adjust iiieijf of its doclrini's and tenets in the light of 
modern seiruec, art and philosopjiy and in accordance 
with llie needs and requirements of men and women 
in modern .sneiriy ; (3) the e-slablishment of an inter- 
n.ilional university for Bud(lhi.stic countries ; (4) an 
arrangement for i>criodic conferences of the Buddhitit-^ 
in e ach of the Buddhistic countries every two or throe 
year.s ; and (5) si'milar other suidects which may be 
decided upon by the oouncil. 

The revival of BudcUiism will have several effects 
on India as well as on other Buddhistic countries. 

First, it will elevate the moral and spiritual Status 
of India and raise her in the estimation of the other 
peoples. It is a paradox that the people who contributed 
most to the concepts of monotheism, monism, and 
Buddhism would permit their own countrymen to follow 
the crudest idolatry and most obscene symbolism as 
their cults. 

Second, it will bring India into close contact with 
the South-eastern and Far Fisstern Asiatic countries, all 
lof which have monsoon economy and some basic 
cultural unity. Hindu and Buddhistic empires were 
once established in Sumatra and Java and extended to 
Formosa aod Luson in the north, and Bali and Lombok 
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in tlip south, and some of the best Hindu temples are 
still to be found in Indo-Chioa and the best stupa in 
Java. India ha .5 all the possibilities of enriching her 
moial and spiritual cultures from mK^st of these coun- 
tries, where Buddhism ha? been a living religion fo*r 
the past ten centuries. 

Third, a close relationship between India and 
tliesc countries may facilitate the Renaissance of 
Buddliism so that its tenets and doctrines may be 
reoriented and readjusted in the light of modern nrt 
and i»hilo.‘!ophy and may form tlu' rnonl ai'd spiriiiial 
foiimlation of indu.'^trial civilization and may avoid 
some of tljc mah'rialislic effects in the Ea.^i as it. has 
been the case in Ihr Wes*. India and these coniitrio.s 
may even (■'jljd)lish llieir own li\mg ainl cultural 
Ktandard.-- in induslrial rauler-, fhe posdbililics of which 
li.ave been created by the inaiigujalion of regional 


labor conferences by the international labor organizA* 
tio-n in Asia and America. 

Finally, India must also actively participate in aH 
international activities and attempt to establish inter- 
national peace. As in the old League of Nations, power- 
politics have already appeared in the international 
affairs of the United Nations and groups and blocks have 
already been formed for working out their problems, 
such as the Latin Ameiican bloc, the Western European 
bloc, the Arab Moslem bloc (extending from Pakistan 
to Egypt), and the United Kingdom, the United States 
and the Soviet Union have ul-o their dependent coun- 
tries. For her inlernntmnal ,'!cliviti(*s India will be able 
to dcj)cnd upon the Soijl]i-ei\--tei'ii and Far Easter'i 
Asiatic countries Ikm’ :dlies fr)r Die .'^olutiou of some 
of the import.ant iulcs-mtioual probhuii.^, o.-^poci.-dly 
with reference to Asia 


INDIAN STUDIES IN GERMAN UNIVERSITIES 

Bv Dn. GIH1.IA MOOKliRJEE 


1 ii.UTEMJi) to be ]>Ms.siup tJirougli Tijebiugeti one 
(i\ cuing hisi winter and Proi. Von Cilasc'U'ipp tlie great 
Indologi l a.'ked me if 1 could not ,sta\ the night and 
lake i)art in the meeting of tlu' Indian Seminar 
which Prof. Hermann Wc'llcr wi.s rejiding a pa-ier on 
lioyhuvutmim. T readil.N agiecd and after <iie.n(*r 
made for the chemical laboralorv of the University 
wdiere the mc'cring was to lake ]jlace. ti was not ea^V 
to liud 'J'Jie jipproaclu .1 to the* biuldiug wa iv d »rk 
and when 1 event iiallv got iuMde the liuu-*', 1 could 
not hud the wa}' to tlic l:d) >ral<'ry. '{'here* wa?- no 
porter and the j)assigi\s wen' daik, ihe co,n-iiirj.»ti. n 
of electricity b(*ing strieily nitioned. At last, bf 
follf>Nving the dircM-tion of a streak of light cuiiu ig 
out of a room, 1 finally di.-*c^ivend ihe pl.u'o and was 
soon introduced to a group of a do 2 (*n ])('Oj)Ir w’h(» 
had bijived the weather to liear Prof. Weller speak. 
Th(' room wa-s not hented and it wa- u terribly cold 
night. E\cr 3 ’one had hi.*5 or her overcoat on but 
even then one shiven d. Prof. WcHcr si>okc for abtuit 
an hour and afterwards there was a general discus.sion 
on the etymological significance cd the Banskrit word 
“Uina”, Prof. Weller \(;iUured the suggestion that it 
might have something to do with the (lerman word 
"Oma”, meaning a grand-mother and thus ’‘Uma’' 
might really mean the mother of the earth I 

At any rate, the whole thing Wiw* impressive to » 
de'gree. I could not for u monieut forget that, most 
probably, none of the audience had a decent meal 
for months and it applied equally to the speaker, who 
looked liflggard and pale and could harcHy move with 
ease. Still, their love of India was strong enough to 
make them foigot nil the inconveniences and to take 
part in the discussion of a subject which, to say the 


ic.ist, wn.s liiglily ((.'chnical. 1 could not lulp bt*ing 
deeply moved by this .‘-cc'no and J felt that oiir i>r'opie 
at hom{' >hould knou jvbuul ii. Alter :dl, wp uwc fl 
deep debt of gratitude i.o (lorman scholars and Ger- 
man Indologists and tlii' fact that o\en under the 
present circumstances, some of tiiein (‘iirry on their 
Indian studies should not b(‘ idlowed to be forgotten. 

I carried on subsequoully an omiuiry in all the 
four zones of Gennany and found to iny pleusimt 
Burfuipc that niofti of the famous (German Uiiivcr.suie.< 
have already reorgaiu^cd their Indian Seminar.- amt 
students w’err* flocking there from all paris uf the 
country, luterest in India has grown even more 
than before and tliere is abo si rung desire among the 
sludonts to know something of modern Indin. Un- 
fortunately, smne of the w(*ll-known scholars had died 
during the war amongst whom the pride of pl.ncc 
should go tp Prof. Heinrich Luedors of the University 
of Berlin. Ho ivas a great authority on Epigraphy, 
Buddhism and the Vedas and he? w-as well-known to 
several generations of Indian stialents who frequented 
the Berlin University* His wife who also had made 
a name for herself in researches on Buddhism, died 
during the war. Dr. Zieseniss -of the University of 
Breslau (uow in Poland) who was an authority oh 
♦Shuivdsni is reported to have been killed in action. 
Among those who died after the war, Dr. Reinhhrd 
Wagner was well-known to the Bengali visitors to 
the German capita], for his painstaking attempts to 
write Bengali in Roman character had made him vety 
dear to such well-known scholars of Bengali as Br. 
Suniti Chatterjee and Humayun Kabir, It is reported 
that Dr. Wagner died in a concentration eamp wbmbh 
was brought after the armihtiee because of bis betvg a 
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member of the National Socialist Party. I was told 
tliat before his death he was engaged in a German 
translation of Srikanla. Many Bengali visitors to 
Berlin will miss this lovable man whose modest flat 
in Tempelhof was always open to them and who had 
dedicated his life to the study of the Bengali language. 
Similarly, Dr. Beythan, the well-known student of 
Tamil, died after the war, as well as Prof. Bernhard 
Breloer of the Berlin University who had made 
valuable researches in the study of Kaiitilya. 

On the other hand, Pl•Q^ Waldschmidt, a great 
authority on Indian and Buddhist art, has begun his 
courses at the University of Goettingen and his 
lectures arc very well-attended. The old Prof. Kirfel 
of Bonn is slill active and has just published a new 
book culled Die Dreikoepfige OoltheiL based on his 
studies of the Puranas. Prof. Lomniei had reiiiaincd 
in Frankfurt throughout th war and he Ls now 
teaching tlio Vidas and Avesta at the University 
tl/cro. Prof. Weller who is in Leipzig says that the 
Uussjuii suiliujrilies are giving him all facilities and 
he is now lefluring on Buddhism. Dr. Hoffinuiia has 
also bcim permitted to resume his lectures on Tibetan 
.Buddlusm at the University of Hambuig and I found 
that Prof. Nobel of the University of Marburg was 
holding Ills classes on Alankara and Chinese Bud- 
dhism willi great siuccrs. Prof. Von. Glasonapp was 
appointed the Dean of the Faeully of Philosophy at 
the Universily of Tuebingen (French Zone) and after 
having lost his home and famous library of Indian 


mauujicripta at Koenigsberg, h.as now settled down in 
tliis town. He lias built up an Indian Seminar out of 
• practically nothing and has already published anotboi 
book called, .Die WeL^heit den Buddha. I also came 
to know that Prof. Otto Schrader is teaching “Vaisnav- 
ism’* at the University of Kiel. 

Somii of the Indologists lave of course been not 
allowed to take up their foriuir joiis. Among tliem w 
Prof. Ludwig Alsdorf, who was u close collaborator 
of Netaji during hi.s stay in Berlin. He is engaged 
on his own in a study of Apcibliramsha literature. 
Similarly, Prof. Hauer of Tucbiiigen and Prof. Wust 
of Munich have been debarred from ri juming their 
posts owing to their men iberdiips in the Party. 

Everywhere, however, jieople complained that the 
.shortage of books and magazines was very groat. For 
nearly twelve years, the Jndolugii5t.s have not been 
able to have contact with India and they are very 
eager to develop them again. But the postal sy.stom 
is primitive and as the GcTiiiaii money is valueless 
tlu'y arc not able to subscribe to Indian papers and 
magazines nor can they buy new books. They look 
upon former Indian students of Gi'rnian Universities 
to remedy this defect and any book or magazine sent, 
will be thankfully acknowledged. It is my belief that 
wo ouglit to do everything in our power to be of help 
to these eminent men who are carrying on the torch 
of Indian learning in spite of hjirdship.<, the extent of 
which AS almost unimaginable in India 


SCHOLARSHIP 

By C, L, 

“Tt is not the quantity, but the quality,* of knowledge 
which determines the mind’s dignity. A man of 
immense information may, ihiovgh the want of large 
and comprehensive ideas, be far inferior in intellect to 
a labourer, who, with little knowledge, has yet seized 
or^ great truths ... A good mind is formed by a few 
great ideas, not by an infinity of loose details.’*— W. E. 
Ghanning in Lecturea on the Elevation oj the Labour- 
ing Classes^ 

I 

This is just the sort of subject that suits me— 
inasmuch as I am, thereby, enabled to ramble at my 
sweet will and pleasure, to branch off into any tempting 
by-path or side-lane that crosses my pre-arranged path. 
Diseursiveness is of the essence of essay-writing, and 
what was good enough for Dryden, Lemaitre, and 
Walkley— a:nd, coming down to our own time, lor that 
doyesx of English dramatic critics, the late Mr. James 
^Agate— is, without doubt, good enough for me, too. All 
the same 1 must, in the interests of historical accuracy, 
lUMtsa %Qf disavow any claim to scholarship— even 
It is true, of course, that 1 have 
siiaoe, in a manner of speaking, 1 
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. SABTRI'" 

could lie?p in number.s) a vague hankering after that 
priceless jewel ; but a concatenation of circumstances, 
over which 1 may rightly protest that 1 have had no 
control, effectively prevented that vague hankering of 
mine from realising itself to the fullest extent, of 
‘'expanding” itself, in Walter Pater’s celebrated phrase, 
“to tl'ic measure of its intention.” 

A stronger mind than mine would, in all pro- 
bability, have scorned to be defeated by the mere 
caprice of events ; would even, on the contrary, have 
been spurred on to redoubled efforts just because of 
that formidable obstruction in its way. But it is useless 
to cry over spilt milk and bo cast a longing, lingering, 
look over the “might-have beens.” Had such and such 
a thing not happened I might (who knows?) have 
soared, on the wings of my innate ambition, to such 
and such a height. Vain consolation ! In the inscrut- 
able dispensation of Providence, however, such and 
such a thing did happen ; and the Lord of Hosts Him- 
self cannot put back the hand of the clock and start 
me— or, for that matter, anyone else^afresh on my 
brief sojourn in this most transitory of all. the worlds* 
As Sir Thomas Sirowne puts it, ^The iniquity of oblivion 
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blindly scatteroth her poppy.” The past is now a closed 
book, there is no known process by which we can re- 
monld it nearer to our hearts' desire. 

'"The Motnng Finger writes ; and, having writ, 

Moves on : nor all your Piety nor Wit 

Shall lure it hack to cancel half a Line, 

Nor all your Tears wash but a Word of it.'* 

II 

I have not, then, any pretensions to scholarshij). 
But this bitter pill is not without its sugar-coating, in 
that thoxigh 1 may have no prelenaiouB t/O scholarship- 
1 am yet not unaware that there is such a thing as 
scholarship and tliat the man who possesses it has ao 
immense advantage over the man who does not possess 
it. As Walter Bagehot observed shrewdly : 

“While a knowledge of Greek and Latin is not 
necessary to a writer of English, hr* should at least 
have a firm conviction that those two languages 
existed.*' 

(Tlie profound truth of thid observation will bo brought 
home to us when we remember Gibbon’s magnificent 
saying that the Greek language gave a soul to the 
objects of sense and a body to the abstractions of 
metaphysics). 

Scholarship, indeed, is never wasted anywhere : 
least of all in journalism, which, in my humble Opinion, 
is immeasurably enriched by it, bf?ing, in fact, trans- 
formed beyond recognition by the additional graces 
that it never fails to lend to anything tJuit it touches. 
It is not given to everyone of us to be a scholar : this 
kind of thing cometh not out but by prayer and fast- 
ing. But, at any rate, wc sho\ild not bo guilty of the 
supreme sacrilege of looking askance at scholars and 
scholarship. The scriptures enjoin us to love the 
Highest when we see it If we cannot do even that we 
write ourselves down as no better than mere clods, as 
no better than hewers of wood and draw(’r.s of water. 
This may seem obvious ; but it is far from being so. 

in 

We have arrived at a point when there are none 
so poor as to do reverence to scholarship ; and 
especially is this evident in the field of journalism, that 
Cinderella of the professions. But, to ()[UOte the words 
of the immortal Sam Weller, this i.s wrapping it up in 
a small parcel. At the present juncture not only is 
scholarship c onspicuous by its absence in journalism : 
it is severely frowned upon when it makes the slij^itest 
show of raising its head from the abysmal depjths to 
which Fleet Street (and, even more so, whatever stands 
for Fleet Street in our hapless country) has, in the 
plentitude of its ignorance, consigned it. This is, pre- 
efhiuently, the Age of the New Journalism ; and New 
Journalism and scHplarsliip are as poles apai^* As far 
as the New Journalism, at any rate, is oonie&edi it is 
safe to say that no - 

. brighter Hellas rears its mountains 
From waves serener far/' 
and no 

. . new Permts rolls its f&imtains 
Afioinst the morning afar " 


Scholarship, indeed, can find no “a1)lding city" in the 
world of the New Journalism. If this is the case 
England it must, a fortiori, be the case in India as* well; 
for whatever passes for journalism here takes its cue 
from the journalism that flourislies there. We are not 
pioneers but imitators ; and imitators have, as a rule, 
a penchant for copying the worst features of tlie thing 
imitated rather than the best. 

There is that in the New Journalism which is 
inimical to the encouragement of scholarship; and 
those who would follow Apollo and the Nine would 
do well to apply elsewhere for admission, Mattel had 
been different, of course, before the late Lord North- 
cliffe, the Father of the New Journalism, took Fleet 
Street by storm. Then scholarship had a place in the 
sun: to the practitioners of the art in those days it 
was, as Dr. Johnson said of Greek, “like old lace— you 
can never have too much of it.” 

** Bliss was it in that dawn to he alive. 

And to he young was very heaven.** 

.IV 

If a slight exaggeration (pardonable in the 
circumstances) may be ptirmitled, to be a journalist 
then was to be a scholar : the two terms were almost 
interchangeable. Those who were aspirants to the 
journalistic purple generally made sure that they had 
the requisite qualifications. Quite apart from the fact 
that they wore not, like their successors, dc'ad from 
the neck up, as the saying is, they invariably came to 
their tasks with the proper intellectual equipment as 
well as with a firm determination to leave their patri- 
mony, like the old Athenian, not worne but something 
better than they found it. In other words, they took 
pains to be splendid. They regarded themselves as the 
inheritors of a fulfilled renown and, therefore, saw to 
it that they gave of their best to the noblest of all 
professions. You could never catch them napping. In 
especial, they were adepts in the instrument of their 
calling. In their hands English prose. 

. . became a trumpet, whence they bleW 
Soul-Animating strains.** 

They knew perfectly well that scholarship, by itself, 
cannot carry a journalist very far : he must learn how 
to put it to the correct use. That was why they took 
endless trouble to prune and to poli^. In the matter 
of the mechanh*s of their trade they had sort of 
sixth sense, as it were, that brightness does not fall 
from off tile air ; that, instead, brightness has to be 
cultivated— -and cultivated, too, with assidiUous, care. 
Boob-lore should never, it is true, be despiaed, but it 
would be all the better if it could exist side |>y side 
with the ability to write well : else it wouU. thun uo 
wheels and grind no corm ^ ^ 

V 

The journalists that I have in mind were not oidy 
ripe scholars but excellent penmen; they were alive to 
the pregnant truth that literature should never he 
diyomed from life. They did not i|ubik«ihe 
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iUcMy tl»t litenture i» onljr for tha brom.” 
Th^ held, on the other hand, that it ahouU be the 
posMiaion of the common man no lem than that of the 
dilMantg, It was aaid of Soeratea that he brought 
down philosophy from heaven to inhabit among men. 
The same can, with equal truth, be said of these giants 
in the different realm of the ‘‘humanities/’ They ha)> 
nessed them to the fleeting needs of journalism. Such 
being their high endeavour it was no wonder that they 
touched nothing that they did not adorn. The tiniest 
paragraph that they wrote had distinction stamped 
upon it, was invested with a sort of plenary inspiration. 
Heading their articles was a liberal education in itself. 
You were not fobbed off with the crumbs from their 
table : you were served with a full mpal, os delicious 
as it was wholesome. You expected a toothsome thing 
and you got it. 

Who were these masters ? In the main they were 
Scott, Spender, Massinghum, and 'Gardiner. They 
formed a quartette that has never been surpassed any- 
where. They have had no single successor. It was, 
probably, not quite an accident that all of them 
belonged to the great Liberal party. During that period 
there was an efBoresccnce of the human i^irit in that 
party that was welluigli unique. In politics as well as 
in the arts it “ilumcd in the forehead of the morning 
sky.” Look where you would it was a Liberal that 
dominated the scene. It was from that cultural Pamir 
Plateau that all— or nearly all^ — the rivers and rivulets 
of genius flowed aud “winded somewhere safe to sea.” 
That illustrious savant, I/ord Morley himself, drew 
inspiration from the same prolific source. Naturally, 
those four figures whose names I have mentioned 
above had no option, so to speak, but to tread the 
same path of intellectual development. 

It would be unprofitable to go into the question 
of who was the tallest among them. There can be 
comparison where superlatives are concerned. The 
mountain-peaks are all snow-clad. Scott was, un- 
doubtedly, the doyen among them. He had also the 
advantage of being associated with the best daily in 
England. That, of necessity, gave him a “pull” that 
was, unfortunately, denied to others. He was the 
seniormost among them. His noble example could not 
but have been an invaluable asset, acting, as it must 
have done, as a sort of beaconlight to the younger set. 
Scott was an institution by himself ; the Manchester 
Guardian a veritable ”s<!hool” of journalism. In English 
journalism Scott was, indeed, a landmark and when 
he died the whole country rose os one man to render 
him homage. 

VI 

Ixf So far as comparisoiis are possible among giants, 
ho^e\*eTf it lias alwaya seemed to me that Massinidiam 
towered above as Mount Everest towers above 
Kanchanjahgha and Nanga ParbStt and the rest. 

was ui a class by hufiSielf, as Cowley said 
tit '^Se formed a Vast species alcme.” His* soul 

aw » !«» «iia M »i»n. oi «w tbs iriuMt 


m^n of them all, though an unkind fate denied bim 
the chance of becoming an institution in the same 
manner as Scott. His was a more fieiy spirit: nor had 
he the kziack of suffering fools (and knaves) gladly, 
as anyone must have who is determined to make the 
beat of both the worlds. Even idealists, if they do not 
wish to be “caught out,” usually contrive to have n 
streak of materialism deeply embedded in their com- 
position : if it escapes public detectLon it is because 
it is cunningly camoufluged and is made to form aU 
inextricable part of the general colour-scheme. The 
lack of this protectivtj principle, of this “safety-first** 
device, was Massingham’s undoing. 

Spender had neither the ideali.sm nor the brilliance 
of either Scott or Matssinghain. He was not an out- 
and-out Radical like them and was noted for adapting 
“the middle-of-the-road” policy in most matters. He 
•brought everything to the touchstone of practicability. 
The words of Sir William Watson about Matthew 
Arnold are equally applicable to him : 

“. . . for though with skill 
He sang of beck apfid tarn and ghyll 
The deep authentic mountain thrill 

Ne*er shook his page, * 

Somewhat of worldling mingled still 
With hard and s^gc!* 

This is not to belittle Spender’s contribution either 
to politics or to journalism ; but I am here dealing 
with the imponderables, and Spender, conssistently 
displaying more of the diplomatist’s skill than of the 
idealist’s fervour as he was wont to do, has, obviously, 
no place in this “galley.” Ev(*n his lit(*rary style was 
not comparable to that of the other Three 
Musketeers. 

VII 

As for A. G. Gardiner there is not a lover of- 
}ournalivSm or literature who docs not mourn his death, 
which occurred last year, though it had not been 
entirely unexpected. He had long passed the psalmist’s 
span of three score years and ten. That, however, does 
not mitigate the sense of our loss to any appreciable 
extent ; rather does it serve to heighten it. ,We had 
been SC) very much accustomed to take his presence in 
our midst for granted that now we cannot bear to 
contemplate the void caused by His demise with any 
degree of equanimity. His was, indeed, a name to 
conjure with. The initials, “A.G.G.,” were known and 
honoured wherever they were found : they were an 
instantaneous passi>ort to our affection. We read every 
line of his that we could lay hands on, and, like Oliver 
Twist, asked for more. His writings \jnre suffused with 
charm. No wonder that even his worst enemies could 
not resist their lure. It is no exaggeration to say that, 
once you come to him, you could not leave him with- 
out a pang of regitjt. I can still remember many a 
dinner that was allowed to get cold because I happened 
to be in the middle of an article, or essay, of his. It 
is equally true that I often neglected my more serious 
studies for Ihe same reason. It oah be said of him, as 
it waa, of eomeoae qfse befoce htm^ that he i»4gttiled 
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children from play and old men from the chimndp* 
Oowr/’ Hifl death ia a loas in another respect aliOi as 
he was the last of a race of joumalistio eiaiXta. 

Scott in the Mancheater Omrdi^n and Maainngham 
in the Doily Chronicle (and, later, in the Nation) and 
Spender in that “old sca-gi‘een incorruptible,*’ the 
WeatminBicr Gakette, and Gardiner in the Daily News 
“inagnoperated,” in the late Mr. James Agate’s beauti- 
ful phrase, as no “foursonne” had ever been privileged 
la do. It was the grandest symphony that anyone could 
have hoped to hear. For nearly two decades Gardiner 
preached the Liberal doctrine from the pulpit that the 
Daily News provided for him. I am not prepared to 
aver that be was a match for the other three in point 
of political lore. Politics was far from being his first 
love. He did not come to it con amore. Pride of place 
in his mind was always given to literature. But, with 
all his limitations in that line, he managed to make up 
by unwearied diligence for what was lacking in primal 
impulse. 

VIII 

To the public Gardiner is known more as an author 
than as a journalist. It is probable that now many have 
forgotten his editorship days but still remember with 
inexpressible gratitude the pleasure his printed pages 
gave them. When the late C. E. Montague resigned 
from the Manchester Guardian in order to dedicate 
himself entirely to the service of literature a farewell 
dinner was arranged in his honour at the Reform Club 
in Manchester at which Scott presided. While propos- 
ing the guest, and after speaking of the affection in 
which he was held, Scott proceeded : 

“We want to thank him for all he ia and all 
he has done, the unswerving stand he has ever 
made for liberty, his deep and criticfil understand- 
ing of literature, the drama, the finer arts, for the 
crystal clearness of his style and its wonderful 
vigour and vividness, for the model he has set 
before them of English pure and undefiled.” — C. E. 
Montague'. A Memoir. By Prof. Oliver Elton. 
Chatto k Windus, 1924, p. M. 

We may transfer this well-spoken eulogy word by 
word to Gardiner himself. Scott then refererd to 
Montague as an author : 

“Only in his books does he become completely 
himself. Montague has lived both lives, the life ot 
the journalist and the life of the author — he has 
lived them hard, and he has lived them together. 
The paper of the day must die with the day, but 
iU work, if well done, as Montage has done it, 
does not die ; it enters into the life of the nation 
and helps to direct its mind and shape its destiny." 
pp. 2ap.7. 

This tribute also can be applied to Gardiner verbatim. 
Gardiner lived in his books much more than Montague 
did. Montague’s passion was at white heat even while 
writing the day’s leading article in his paper or the 
notice of the previous night’s play in the theatre. *Il2is 
cannot be said of Gardiner. He had always an eye to 
the future and practised a wise economy in his day-to- 
day work. While not stinting his service to Hbs 
Miff Jfem he loo)t;ed farther ahead than moot woricini 


journalists do. He was an author first and a joutfiallli 
afterwards. i 

TX 

I have brought in these names~-of Scott, Spender* 
Massingham and Gardiner, that is— with a view to 
pointing a moral and adorning a tale. They were 
journalists as well as scholars. Journalism, we may 
concede, is a lesser thing than authorship. In addition, 
it has the supreme disadvantage of being evanescent : 
it has its hour and then ceases to be. It is as fleeting 
as the raindrops on a widow-pane or as dictators in a 
South Ameri(;an Republic. Yet, because these four 
possessed minds that could transcend the hour they 
built for tliemselves monuments, not, indeed, of 
“storied urn or animated bust,’’ but monuments much 
more permanent — ^monuments that reside in the recesses 
of thankful hearts. Tliese names, howe ver, do not, by 
any means, exhaust the list. Brave men lived before, 
as well as since,' Agamemnon, and the ranks of English 
journalism were never devoid of illustrious personages, 
though they might not, intellectually speaking, have 
attained quite "the thewes, the stature, bulk and big 
assemblanco” of the Big Four aforementioned. 

There was C. E. Montague, for instance. He was, 
if not “the noblest Roman of them all,’’ a Roman, 
iiionctheloss, “of the some like,*’ as the Scots would say. 
When he retired from the Manchester Guardian he left 
a legend behind him, a legend of his journalistic 
accomplishments. He was eminent both as a scholar 
and as a journalist. His writings were masterpieces of 
cornpo.sition. The esteem in which he was held by his 
brethren of the craft can be glimpsed from the exquisite 
tribute paid to him by his father-in-law; C, P. Bcott, 
which I quoted a few paragraphs earlier. Thus does 
Royalty salute Royalty. Montague was passionately ia 
love with good writing and never grudged the time he 
gave to it. He was, by the example he set to others, 
responsible in no small measure for the general raising 
•of the standard of journalism in his day. 

X 

Next to Scott himself the Manchester Guardian 
owed the greatest debt to him. It was a rare privilege, 
indeed, for anyone to be able to boast that he learnt 
Journalism at the feet of such acknowledged masters as 
Scott and Montague. The late Mr. James Agate never 
tired of bestowing his meed of praise on “C. E. M.” 
He would break off in the middle of a sentence and 
sing a hymn to the greater glory of that inimitablfi 
artist in words. And Mr. Agate could, in this matter^ 
“tell a hawk from a handsaw.** 

In his Ego (the first of the series) Mr. Agate gives 
us this delicious vignette of Montague : 

“One went into Montague’s little room at the 
Manchester Guardian office and found him standing 
at a sort of writi^ pulpit, apparently, in view of 
the intensity of his attention, to you, utterly idle* 
Yet he was probably in the middle of a piece of 
pyrotechnioB in comparison with which the 
sitiefl of concert performers are mere 
Next mondog, when yon lead year yon 
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< realised that you had broken into the middle of 
aome Lisst-Iike but purely English rhapsody, that' 
the Great Man had stopped in the middle of his 
soaring octaves, suspended his performance to listen 
to your futilities, bowed you out, and resumed his 
passage at the demisemiquaver of his leaving off.** — 
Banish Uamillon, 1935, p. 45. 

I have mentioned the name of H. W. Massingham. 
To my mind he was the greatest journalist that Eng- 
land has ever produced, the like of him wc shall never 
see again. His fondness for literature was a by-word 
among his colleagues. As for his prose style mere words 
cannot describe its matchless beauty : the panting pen 
toils after it in vain. About his sense of literature his 
colleague, the late Mr. H. W. Nevinson, tells us ; 

“As I said, the creation and steady maintenance 
of the literary page on the old Chronicle^ and of the 
strong litiTary side upon the Nation, so long as he 
n'lnainod editor, were characteristic. He never 
tolerated the fashionable h^'paration of literature, 
or of any other form of art frojm actual daily life. 
His ‘mind was keenly alive to beauty in nature, in 
pictorial art, in the drama, and especially in 
literature ; but ho detested the conception of an 
exc.lusive and cloistered beauty as a peculiar 
privilege of aesthetic and literary circles.” — H.WM,, 
Cape, 1929, p. 154. 


^ XII 

I have written enough to indicate how a journalist 
is the better for at least a modicum of scholarship. All 
the great figures of English journalism were scholars, 
at any rate to a larger extent than we in our hapless 
country have any idea of. The journalist who comes 
to his profession via literature Js any day bound to be 
head and shoulders above the journalist who comes via. 
something else. Even when writing on the sterliug 
balances or on that fantastic “Plan” to which Lord 
Moiintbattcn has given his august name a sense of 
literature never comes amiss. The sliare that the world's 
masterpieces have on that queerest of all trades, 
journalism, is incalculable. It is not the extent of one's 
knowledge that is the criterion but the wise assimilation 
of the little that one has contrived, in a busy life, to 
amass. It is not necessary to be a walking encyclo- 
paedia. The gist of the matter was put by Milton 
thus : 

“ . . . . Who reads 

JncLHsanlly and to his reading brings not 
A sjnrit and judgment equal or mperior 
(And what he brings, what need hr. elsewhere seek f) 
IJnccrltdn and unsettled still remains, 

Dtep-i^crscd in books and shxillovy in himself** 

0 : 


ENCROACHMENTS ON PROVINOAL AUTONOMY IN THE NEW DRAFT 

CONSTITUTION FOR INDU 

By Prof. K. V. EAO, m.a., M.Litfc., 

Bony. Director, Rajendra Institute of Economic Research 


It is the Government of India Act of 1935 that for the 
first time definitely laid the foundation of federation 
in India and for the first time in our history, we 
worked and enjoyed Trovincial Autonomy* during the 
last t/'n years (1937-1947). Provincial autonomy and 
federation mean that the provinces or the constitutiag 
units would enjoy complete self-government within the 
frame-work of the constitution, that is with regard to 
certain subjects that are speciff cully allotted to the 
provinces. In technical language, federation would 
recognise the splitting up of the sovereign power 
between the Centre and the Units, each being entirely 
equal to and entirely independent of the other in their 
respective spheres. Whatever might be the merits or 
demerits of this type of government, Indians have 
accepted this since 1937 and worked it enthusiastically 
for the last ten years and even zealously fought for it 
whenever the Centre tried to interfere with it. (The 
most notable case was when the Premiers of U. P. and 
Bihar threatened to resign when the Centre tried to 
interfere on the question of the release of detenus 
in 1938). 

Having seen the taste of such autonomy, the people 
of India are now expecting only a sort of a federal 
government for India. This was the principle accepted 
^ Gonetituent Assembty and we expeoUd the 


Drafting CJonuniltoe of tlio Constituent Assembly tio 
keep ‘Provincial Autonomy' safe while framing the 
now const it 11 lion. But unfortunately the Drafting 
Commit I have not cared to bear it in mind, and, 
wittingly or unwittingly, they have produced a consti- 
tution that would give the Centre ample power to 
interfere in provincial matters, so much that the right 
of the people of the province to rule themselves 
according to their own wish within th^ir sphere and 
by an executive of their own choice has been com- 
pletely taken away from them. I want give a few 
such InstancoM with the hope that it will attract the 
aiiention of the members of the Constituent Assembly. 

Buch encroachments on Provincial Autonomy 
could be seen in the following iD.stances and articles : 

(i) The name of the State. 

(m) Selection of the Governfor. 
iiii) Declaration of the ‘Emergency' by the 
Governor. 

(3u) Impeachment of the Governor. 

(v) Amendments to provincial constitution. 

The Name 

Article One of the Draft Constitution says that - 
“India shall be a Union 'of States.” The Draft Com- 
mittee assure us that there is noUiiag in the name and 
it does not in any way interfere with India being a 
federetiGn. But if there is nothing in the name at all 
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why suggest a suggestive name and tell us it mean* 
nothing. From the general comment* made in the 
Press on the Draft Constitution, the intention of the 
Committee seems to suggest that India should have a 
strong centre. Nkj-w among the federations of the 
world, some are strong and some are Weak, in the sense 
that in a strong federatioji the bonds of union are tight 
and inelastic, i,e., the respective spheres of activity arc 
rigidly laid down without any possibility of encroach- 
ment by either, any dispute about the interpretation 
•of uny point bring left to be decided by the Courts. 
In such a category come the United States of America 
and the Commonwealth of Australia. Among the 
weaker federations could be mentioned the Union of 
Canada and the TJ.S.S.R., if the latter could be 
called a ftjderatioii. Anotlier feature of a strong 
fedenition is that the residuary powers should be left 
with the uni Is as it is done in the U.S.A. In Canada 
the residuary powers are vested in the Centre. Is it an 
accident that where the units are weak when compared 
with the Centre, the country is culled a Union ? The 
residuary power in India vests with the Union. 

The Selection of the Governor 
Article 13^1 of the Draft Constitution prescribes 
the way the Provincial Governor should be selected. 
Either— there is an option here— he is elected by the 
adult voters of the province directly, or he is appointed 
by the President of the Indian Union from among a 
panel of four candidates elected by the Provincial 
legislature by proportional representation with a single 
transferable vote. In either case the Governor need 
not belong to the province itself, it is enough he is a 
citizen of India and otherwi.se not disqualified. The 
Governor is the chief executive of the province and 
all acts of the government shall be carried out in his 
name, though, exccjpt when ho could act under his 
discretion, he is to be guided by the ud^ice and aid 
of a cabinet of ministers. The Governor, though the 
authors of the ‘model constitution for the provinces' 
(a sub-committee of the Constituent Assembly with 
some of the Provincial ministers as members) intended 
to be a mere ‘nominal or ‘constitutional Governor’ 
like the English King or the French President, ha* 
certain powers with regard to some 'emergency' situa- 
tions and tribal areas. That he could be an outsider 
to the province, and, if the second alternative is 
accepted, that he could be indirectly elected and then 
selected by the President, is the first encroachment on 
provincial autonomy. Why not make the provision 
that the Governor should belong to the province 
itself. The authors of the original scheme suggested 
that an outsider would be impartial ; but would he 
not be indifferent also 7 Another suggestion wa* that, 
though the provision was there, the adult voters of the 
province would not ordinarily elect an outsider, nor the 
menoiberB of the legislature. But this is not a safeguard. 
If a central party in power selects a name for the 
Oovemorahip and the province does not elect hjm« 


there might be all sorts of troubles for the proviiiae, 
as e\'idenced by the experience of Madras when 
Prakasam was elected Premier against the advice of 
the Congress High Command. 

If the Governor is really a ‘nominar one, then it 
docs not matter if he is an outsider or not. But the 
Governor in the future constitution is not at sU 
nominal. He is the watch-dog of the provincial peace 
and tranquillity and when ‘a grave emergency* arises 
he has to act promptly and, in this connection, he has 
sweeping powers, as we sliall see presently. There are 
three kinds of nominal executives in this world todi^. 
One is the hereditary king of England who remain* 
nominal by historical necessity and expediency. The 
second is iho Governor-General of Uie Dominions 
appointed by the King of England and made nominal 
by law. Another is Iho elected (by the legislature) 
President of France who is al-so made nominal by 
law. He is given no powers and, though the Govern- 
ment is carried on in Ijis name, every decree -of hi* 
should be countiii-sigiuid by tlie concerned minister. 
Now the Indian Provincial Governor is not nominal 
in this respect and that is the real beginning cl all 
trouble. Hence it is that he should be a citizen of 
the province and should be chosen by the province 
itself. Why should, if the alternative is accepted, the 
nominal and indirectly -c1m)scii Picsident of India have 
any power to select the Provincial Governor'/ Thi» 
is not democracy, 

‘Emergencv’ Powima 

Now let us see the provisions relating to ‘emer- 
gencies’. Article 188 of the Draft Constitution says 
as follows; 

“If at any time the Governor of a State (the 
provinces are also called states in the new Cons- 
titution) is satisfied that a grave emergency hsis 
arisen w'hich tin ea lens the peace and tranquillity 
of a state and that it is not po.ssible to carry on 
the ' Government of the ^tate in accordance with 
the provisions of the constitution, he may. by 
proclamation, declare that his function shall, to 
such extent as may be specified in the proclama- 
tion, be exercisc’d by him in his discretion, and 
any such proclamation including provisions* lor 
suspending in whole or in part the operation of 
any provisions of this constitution relating to any 
body or authority in the State. 

Provided that nothing in this clause ahall 
authorise the Governor to suspend either in whole 
or in part the operation of any provision of this 
constitution relating to High Courts. 

(2) The proclamation shall be forthwith com- 
municated by the CJovernor to the President who 
may, thereupon, either revoke the proclamation or 
take such action as he considers appropriate in 
ezcercise of the emergency powers vested in him 
under Article 278 of this constitution. 

* (3) A proclamation under this article iball 

cease to operate at the expiration of two week* 
unless revoked earlier by the Governor or. by tlie 
President by public not&cation. 

(4) *1116 functions of the Governor under., tti* 
Article ^all be excercised by him in bis discre^' 
•tion:*’ '-i* 
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^ We do not know what kind of 'emergency* th« 
authoEB of the original ‘model* constitution bad in 
their mind when they gave this power to the 
Governor which they ordinarily hope to be revoked 
within two weeks. This Article is ^e ooimterpart of 
Section 03 of the Government of India Act 1035; and 
it is left to the discretion of the Governor to declare 
an ‘emergency.* We are familiar with the abuse of 
Sec. 03 in India so far. In a democracy and under 
independence, we cannot imagine a situation when 
the majority would have refused to shoulder power 
and form a cabinet, the only contingency which was 
under contemplation when Sec. 03 was added to the 
1035 Act. It would be impossible to imagine a 
normal situation that would compel the Governor to 
use this Article, but that is not my point here. My 
point is that when he uses that power under his 
‘discretion’, he is made responsible to the President 
of the Union. One may say that this is a safeguard 
against the misuse of power by the Governor but 
this might also lead to abuses under certain circums- 
tances similar to those that existed in the N.-W. F. 
Provinc'i after the 15th of August, 1947. Suppose the 
Governor and the President happen to belong to one 
party and the majority in the Provincial legislature 
happen to belong to another. Will it not give ample 
power to the Governor to coerce the majority in the 
Assembly? 

Unfortunately the future of the party position iu 
India gives enough scope to tlie Governor to play 
mischief. I visualise a situation in certain provinces, 
especially those with more than one provincial lan- 
guage to have many parties in the Assemblies, with 
no party having a clean majority. So the Governor 
could easily take advantage of this fluid position and 
with the help of the so-called ‘independent’ or un- 
attached meiPIbers make or unmake ministries accord- 
ing to bis own convenience, as it happened in ' Sind 
and Bengal many times. But my main question is 
why should the Centre have any power to interfere 
in provincial politics? If the normal constitution fails, 
there is ample provision in the Draft for the Governor 
to act. If the crisis is a minor one, he can dismiss 
a Ministry and appoint another and face the legisla- 
ture, or, if the crisis is a major one, he can dissolve 
the Assembly and order fresh elections, in a demo- 
cracy. The electors are the final arbiters In such a 
matter. It is their business to select their provincial 
executive; but, instead of recognising their final and 
sovereign power, the authors have given that power 
to the President of the Union, who is another 
'nominal* institution that is indirectly elected. And 
Tidmt happens to the province if the President agrees 
with the Governor is covered by Article 278 of the 
DrMt by which the President may assume to himself 
the powers of the Governor and the Ministers &nd 
the Parliament (the legislature of the TJnion) may 
the powers of the provincial legpsUture. With 
tMs the picture ii complete *and any party that has 


a majority in the Centre can easily coerce a. Provincial 
Ministry run by any other party. Even if this may 
not be normally used, this is a mischievous con- 
tingency which we have to reckon with under condi- 
tions like those existing in the N.-WJ*. Province after 
partition as I stated earlier. This reduces Provincial 
autonomy to a farce. Of course, it is true that there 
is no provision in the Draft for the President to take 
the initiative in the matter, but the authois welcome 
a Governor who does not belong to the majority 
party in the Assembly and then give him this power 
so that he would himself be interested in taking an 
initiative. It is ridiculous that under any conditions 
a province should be administered by the President 
and the Purllamcnt and this should be remedied by 
the Constituent Assembly. 

Impeachment 

Sux>pose a Governor misuses his powers and 
resort-s to emergency powers and so on, the Draft 
provides for impeachment of the Governor for viola- 
tion of the constitution. It is the business of the legis- 
lature to judge wdiether the Governor has violated the 
Constitution or not. Article 137 deals with this problem 
and it runs as follows : 

Art. 137 (1) When a Governor is to be im- 
peached for violation of the constitution the charge 
shall be preferred by the Legislative Ajssembly of 
the State. i 

(2) No such charge shall be preferred unless— 

a, the proposal to prefer such a charge is con- 
tained in a resolution which has been moved 
after a notice in writing signed by not less 
than thirty members of the Assembly has 
been given of their intention to move the 
resolution, and 

b. the resolution has been supported by not 
less than two-thirds of the total member- 
ship of the Assembly. 

(3) When a charge has been so preferred, the 
speaker of the Assembly shall inform the Chairman 
of the Council of States and thereupon the Council 
of States shall appoint a Committee which may 
consist or include xjorsons who arc not members of 
the C(»uncil, to investigate the charge and the 
Governor shall have the right appear and 'to be 
represented at such investigation. 

Look at the cumbcrsomencss of the procedure and 
the delay that might be caused. Dirty linen is washed 
in public at least three times during the process, first 
■before the Assembly presumably by the Ministers, and 
nex: before the Council of States (who washes there 
is not known and also is not known whether such a 
resolution passed before by the Assembly should make 
the (Douncil of States automatically to appoint an 
enquiry committee or the Council will again sit in 
judgement) and before the final committee. Nobody 
suggests that an impeachment should be a cheap one 
and should be resorted to as often as the Ministers 
and the Governor quarrel ; but, if it is found that the 
Governor, is really violating the constitution, some 
effective remedy that will act as early as possible is 
required, because, otherwise as it is, it is not likely that 
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AQy impeachment proceedings would be finished before 
the lifetime of a Governor. Again the question 
violating the constitution is a legal matter that 
deserves to be examined by a committee of legal 
experts, but our Draft Constitution has made it a 
political matter throughout, unless the Council of 
States is wise enough to appoint a few legal experts on 
the committee. Why not refer the matter to the 
Supreme Court and, if necessary, appoint a few jurors 
also for the hearing? 

Another question which is much more of impor- 
tance for us now is why bring in the Council of States? 
The Council of States in India by no means corres- 
ponds to the Senate in America, nor docs it possess the 
powers and functions of that body. To what extent the 
Governor of a province lias violated the constitution 
is a matter in which primarily the province alone is 
interested, and as long as the Governor has got at least 
one more than a third of the members of his party in 
the Assembly, lie need liot be afraid of any impeach- 
ment at all 1 I will picture to you some circumstances 
and you tell me what yau can do if you are the chief 
minister of a province. There is a Governor in a 
province appointed by the President of the Union and 
the Govcinor has a third of the members of the House 
belonging to his own party. Now he begins behaving in 
an unconstitutional manner with a view to end the 
ministiy and bring his own party to power. Now what 
will you do to remedy the situation? The Chief 
Minister cannot go to court us under the constitution 
whatever advice he gives to the Governor or whether 
the Governor is acting accordingly or not is not matter 
for the courts to investigate. l.iOok at Article 143 which 
runs us follows : 

(1) There shall be a council of ministers with 
the chief riiinistor at the head lo aid and advise the 
Governor in the exercise of his functions, except 

so far as he is by or under this constitution required 
to exeicisc his functions or any of them in his dis- 
cretion. 

(2) If any question arises whether any matter 

is or is not a matter as respects which the Governor 
is by or under thi.*j constitution required to act iu 
his di»«<!relion, the decision of the Governor in his 
discretion .shall b(3 final, and the validity of anything 
done by tin* Governor shall not be called in question 
on the ground that he ought or ought not to have 
acted in his discretion. ^ 

(3) I’he question whether any and if so what 
advi(!e was temderod by ministers to the Governor 
shall not be enquired into by any court. 

Clauses 2 and 3 arc copied fi'om the Government 
of Indiii Act 1935. They were incorporated there in the 
1935 Act by an alien government ruling over India to 
strengthen the hands of its Governor, who was endowed 
with extraordinary powers and ‘special responsibilities’ 
against a popular ministry hostile to the Governor. 
Our Governor now is not an alien nor has he asy 
^special responsibilities.* Then. why blindly copy these 
provisions from the 1935 Act ? A straight enunciation 
of the functions of the Governor 'in his discretion* 


(which should be as few as possible and should be 
normal constitutional requirements like the appoint- 
ment of a ministiy and its dismissal, etc^) and provi- 
sion of a constitutional requirement that every other 
decree of the Governor should contain the counter- 
signature of the concerned minist(jr as in France, or the 
chief minister, would be a better arrangement than 
give the Governor ample discretion to act 'in his dis- 
cretion* and then make it impossible for any court to 
sit in judgment. 

What is, then, the constitutional remedy for the 
Chief Minister of a province if the Governor exceeds 
the provisions of the constitution ? He cannot go to a 
court nor can he think of impeachment. Now 'impeach- 
ment is not a normal remedy and should not be 
resorted to ordinarily. And again for a sufficient case 
to be made up the cup of sin must be filled sufficiently, 
t.c., the Governor should have violated the constitution 
many times. This means that the Governor could easily 
over-ride the ministers in some cases till his cup is full, 
and, even then, he is safe if by doing so he is pleasing 
more than a third of the disgruntled members of the 
Assembly. Even if the Chief Minister is able to cross 
over these hurdles, then he has to please the Council 
of States who also should be satisfied with his case. 
We do not know who represents the case of the Chief 
Minister in the Council of States and who the case of 
the Governor. But there is every likelihood of the 
Council of States taking a different view, either on 
grounds of indifference (as provincial matters, specially 
of small provinces, may not evince rmich interest to the 
Council) or on political giounds. If that hurdle also 
is (crossed, then corne.s the final enquiry, and meanwhile 
cither the term of the Governor is over, or that of the 
Ministry, and again meanwhile the Governor could 
have done enough mischief. 

The truth is that it is dangerous to give so much 
discrelion and emergency power lo the Governor, make 
it impossible for a Court to enquire and make ft 
puppet second chamber of India to sit in judgment 
whether a committee sliould or should not be ftP- 
pointed I The best and democratic way is different. In 
a real democracy it is the people of the province that 
shkmld decide whether they want the Governor or the 
Chief Mini.ster if there is a tussle between them, and 
so the appeal from the Assembly should be to the 
voters of the province but not to the Council of States. 
The Drafting Committee have not taken into consi- 
deraiion such democratic devices as the initiative and 
the referendum. *rbe Draft creates a dual executive 
in the province in the Governor and the Chief Minis- 
ter and also a number of opportunities for quairel 
between an undemocratic and ambitious Governor 
and a powerful Chief Minister with a majority in the 
Ajsscmbly, and, if there is a real tussle for power 
between them for leadership and differences soon 
arise, the sooner one is removed the better and option, 
to choose between them should be left to the psoplo. 
of the province and to ifobody ebe.^ 
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In A teal federatbn based ui»n democracy, tbe . 
t»eople of a federating unit have full sovereignty as far 
as the provincial sphere is concerned, and, as such, 
they should have the full power to decide the way 
they would like to rule over themselves. Article 304 of 
the Draft Constitution deals with the .problem of 
amending the constitution and provides the following t 

i. Whore the question of amending the consti- 

tution of India or the provinces as far as the 
Executive and the Legislature is concerned, t»e 
passing of the amendment in the parliament is 
enough. , , . „ 

ii. If it is a question that involves the alloca- 
tion of subjects between the provinces and the 
centre, or the representation of the provinces or 
iJtates in Ujc Parlijimcnt, or the powers of 
Supreme Court, the amendment should be passed, m 
addition, in at least a half of provincial legislatures 
and a third of the Chief Commissioners’ provinces. 

Hi, Where the question of only the method oi 
choosing a Governor is concerned or the number ot 
bouses of legislature, an amendment could emanate 
in the provinde and tlien it should be passed by the 
Indian Parliament. 

Here again there is an encroachment on provincial 
autonomy. Why should the Centre have the right -fo 
auK^nd the constitution relating to the provinces ? One 
may say that it is to ensure uniformity. Now there is 
no special advantage in having a uniform constitution 
for the whole of the Indian provinces. We have 
already reconciled ourselves to three kinds of ‘States* 
as tlie Drafting Committee call all the units of Uie 
federation,— to what are now called Governor's pro- 
vinces, Indian States, and the Chief Commissioners’ 
provinces and a fourth one if- their suggestion for the 
rule of the merging stales is accepted. The Constitutions 
of the Indian States are not uniform and not subject 
to tbe will of the Indian Parliament. Why should there 
be uniformity among thj provinces. Suppose the people 
of a province are dissatisfied with this cabinet system 
of government (where there cannot be a stable ministry 
■for want of clear majority us in France) they should 
have the power to amend their constitution within the 
general framework to suit their purpose ,to chobse the 
American presidential type or the Swiss federal type. 
In any case it is better to leave it to them as it is they 
that feel the inconvenience of a bad constitution. 

Again the Draft Constitution is not clear if the 
Parliament could amend the constitutioa of the pro- 
vinces or not on its own initiative and, more important 
than that, if the Parliament could initiate amendment 
of the constitution of any single province. If the pro- 
vision is so sweeping, and there is nothing to prevent 
us fiom intexproting it so, then it means complete 
'subordination of the province to the Centre which is 
again undesaocratic and ‘unfederal/ if 1 may call it an. 
Avon it may be used to oOerce *reber previnoes. 


^ ConauBioK 

1 have come to the end of my article. I have tried 
to prove here that the Centre has been given too maW 
over-riding powers over the provinces and provincial 
autonomy has been encroached upon in many respects. 

I agree that there should be ‘checks’ and 'balances* in 
a constitution, but tlie Drafting Committee have tried 
to get them from the wrong direction. The proper 
check and final arbiters in any oonsiitutional matter arc 
the voters. Instead of looking in that direction, the 
Drafting Committee arc looking in the direction *of 
the Centre which is a negation of the principles of 
democracy and federation. Such encroachmouls on the 
spheres of the provinces by the Centre, though normally 
intended to cover extraordinary situations, might also 
be used for political ends and that is a contingency 
which we cannot ignore, for, after all, morality and 
politics do not always go together. I do not for a 
moment deny tlmt India should have a strong Centre 
or that it should not have the power to make the 
provinces follow its policy in extraordinary situations 
like war, etc. But for these puri)Oses we can make 
other constitutional provisions. Already the Seventh 
Schedule (the schedule dealing with the list of Pro- 
vincial and Central subjects)- is strongly in favour of 
the Centro and tht*re is also the provision that the 
Centre could declare an emergency. That is enough 
for an emergency. But under normal circumstances, 
and within the limited and clearly defined provincial 
sphere, the Centre should not have any voice. There 
is no justification for it and it is undemocratic. 

My careful study of the working of Provincial 
autonomy in India under the Act of 1935 and the 
study of the Draft O>nstituiion in the light of that 
makes me sugge^st the following to “bo incorporated 
in our future constitution; 

i. The Governor to be elected by the majority 
of the I/egislatiire. He should have no ‘special 
responsibilities’ and his powers ‘in his discretion* 
should bo limited to the normal constitutional 
requirements like the appointment of Chief Minia- 
tor. etc., on strict democratic lines. 

ii. The Governor could, be recalled by the 
people on the initiative of the legislature. 

iii. The emergency powers should be used by 
the Crovemor for only a short period to enable 
him to dissolve the A^mbly and appoint a fresh 
Ministry. The appeal should therefore be to the 
Provincial voters and Article 278 that gives powers 
to the President and the Parliament to assume 
control over the Province should completely be 
dropped. Excepting this and other of the limited 
discretionary powers, every other act of the 
Governor should be countersigned by the Chief 
Minister. 

iv. The Centre should not have the power to 
amend the Provincial constitutions without their 
consent and in pure provincial spheres, every 
province dtould have the power to amend the 
constitution by direct democratic devices like the 
intiative and referendum. 
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A Menace to Indian Ldionr 

Bt Db. C. SIVA RAMA SA9TRT. 
Ex^Mgdied^Oaieefr, CongrM Medical Miaeion to Malaya 


Tam BHttom SmrATioif 

A waVB of unprecedented indulgence in murder 
and loot by politically inspired terrorists has created 
a new situation in Malaya. The terrorists are believed 
to be Chinese communists exclusively. Perak and 
Joliore areas arc the worst affected by these gangs. 
The total number of murders of businessmen (Chinese) 
and estate managers (British) has mounted up to over 
twenty since the beginning of May. 

Mr. Malcolm Macdonald, Commissioner-General 
for the United Kingdom in South East Asia, has stated 
that international communism is playing an important 
part in this unrest. From what I studied at close 
quarters, 1 have no reason disbelieve his statement. 

Mr. Creech Jones, the present British Colonial 
Secretary, stated in the House of Commons on the 
16th of June, 1048 that the Colonial Office was con- 
sidering the use of troops to restore order in Malaya. 

To combat what is described by the police as 
‘Chinese gangster members of a communist strong 
Arm-Oorps, out to destroy the rubber and tin indus- 
tries,* Sir Edward Gent, the British High Commissioner, 
has granted to the local authorities very extensive 
and arbitrary powers. What is the background for all 
this explosive situation? How far does it affect 
Indians in Malaya? 

Though Indians have no hand in any of these 
crimes, it is unlikely that the Indian labour can escape 
the dire consequences that will follow the closure of 
plantations in Malaya which is inevitable if terrorism 
continues. ^ 

Indian Laboub hit most by Communists 

Of the 71 lakhs of Malayan Indians, 31 lakhs are 
engaged as rubber tappers. Many others are working 
as wage-earning labourers in plantations and mines. 
In September, 1946, I brought it to the notice of ^he 
Government as well as to the A.-I.C.C. the impending 
communist menace to Indians in Malaya. 

The Indian labour did not yot fall by then into 
the communist trap. The reasons were not far to 
seek. Communists were controlling the better organised 
‘ Chinese labour. On several occasions previously, 
these Chinese Communists dragged the Indian labour 
into strikes and managed to dump Chinese labour i^ 
their place at the most opportune moment. Further, 
mo.st of the Indian workers were I. N. A. fi! 3 aBpathi 8 ers 
and would not give up their nationalist sentiments. 
The Indian labour soon started to organise themselves 
into separate Indian trade unions. Thereupon the 
communists tried new tactics. This time they tried 
to buy dSL the Indian labour leaders with bribes, 
failing which they even wanted to use any iorce to 
win them over. If the communists did not actually 
hmrn hy foioe auy of the Indiau labcmr leadeoi atte** 


cessfuUy, it was because of the fear of any possible 
reactions by the Indian labourers. 

There were still many Indian labour leaders with 
character who believed in compromise as the bliss of 
life. They used to organise strikes, where inevitable, 
and whenever these people settled strikes amicably 
and justly, taking into consideration the investments, 
returfis, produce and other- factors, the communists 
used to dub these people as the agents of the British 
planters and instigate the Indian labourers to finish 
them off. The labourers arc illiterate and are apt to 
believe this. ' I 

To the communist, conflict and not compromise is 
the basis of life. He does not care whether the imme- 
diate annihilation of his own people and that of his 
own State takes place. If all Stales die, and Russia 
alone lives, world communism will be a reality and he 
will be happy. Every word and action of his is tuned 
to the foreign policy of Russia and the every principle 
of Stalinism for export are planned for this purpose. 

The communists hitherto hoped to bring about 
revolution by making labour demand wages beyond 
the means of capital to pay. Now they seem to have 
chalked out a new plan. Murder of industrialists and 
businessmen and the consequent cffecte of terrorism 
are the surest and the easiest ways of creating anarchy 
and chaos. Out of anarchy and chaos, the communists 
hopu to wade through to pov'or. They must be made 
to realise that crime does not pay. 

Oenbral Conditions in Malaya 

In Malaya most of the agriculture is Indus* 
trialised. This capitalisation of agriculture is a step 
preceding socialism (of the Russian brand) according 
to Stalinism. Fragmentation is unecoQomioal from 
labour’s point of view. The murder of managers and 
businessmen will mean closure of the estates with the 
consequent unemployment of millions of labourers. 

Further, the future of rubber is very shaky in 
view of the development of the synthetic stuff. 
Plantations and mines in Malaya require huge sums 
for remodelling so that they may recover completely 
from war damage. Malaya is entirely dependent 
upon foreign imports for the supply of foodstuff, 
clothes and other basic amenities of life. Any 
dislocation of the economic life of Malaya at 
this stage will bring about untold miseries not only 
to the industrialists but also to the common ’ if 
Malaya fails to produce more. 

Every planter knows that the Indian; labour 
wedded as it is to ethics and morality, has no hg n d 
in the ugly gangsterism now prevalent in ’Malaya, yet 
it will be the lakhs of Indian labourers alone that 
will be wiped out first, if the plantations ale doied 
and business comes to a standstill. The’ 

(OtiDew moatljr) niU It ]i3ih lin* iiMT 
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is organised on a sound basis to save itself from the 
clutches of international communism. 

Right-wing Extremism resfonbibli!: for left IIbagtion 

Capital tends to squeeze. The European planters 
should have been more liberal after war than what 
they were before. Several regional planters’ associa- 
tions unanimously passed resolutions to starve and 
subdue labour by prolonged lockouts where labour 
fought for the redress of their griovauces. Labour did 
have serious giic'vances. Wliere appeal to reason and 
fairplay fails, labour will have no other alternative 
than to go on strike. Tlie remedy for this is liberalism 
on the part of planters and not vindictive antagonism. 
The niggardly attitude of the planters drove labour 
into the other extreme. Ever since Lord Mount- 
batten left Malaya as a Supremo, the administration 
of Malaya fell into the hands of the most sinister 
right-wing rulers. Neither Mr. Gent nor Mr. Mac- 
donald are the persons capable enough to view labour 
grievances dispassionately and with sympathy. In June 
lust 1 received a letter from a lady controlling over 
twenty tlioiisand labourers in Perak area stating that 
the labour policy of the Government wa.s disruptive 
tu the labour organisations in Malaya. Disrupted by 
the Government and oppressed by capitalists, labour, 
uneducat('(J as it is, is very likely to fall an easy 
prey lu the unscrupulous communist propaganda. 

Tin* Chinese labour has already fallen into com- 
munist hands. The Indian labour would have escaped 
and cun still escape if it is allowed to organise on a 


sr^find basis. The Indian political leaders are mostly 
the agents of Malayan Indian Chettiars. 'These 
Chettiars joined hands with the European planters to 
declare lockouts in isolated estates and starve labour 
if they demanded anything. As a rule the amenities 
offered by Chettiars to Indian labourers are less than 
those granted by other planters. They even planned 
to press the Indian Government to repatriate Indian 
labour so much so that the commercial interests are 
the exclusive Indian interests in Malaya. The 
Malayan Indian Congress, whose founder-president is 
today the Indian Representative in Malaya, is the 
defacto organisation of the coriiiaercial elements of 
Malaya. The Malayan Indian labour could not find 
either in thi.s man or in other local Indian leaders 
people whom they can count as friends and guides. 

The path op sapett 

The path of safety for an Indian labourer lies in 
moderation and compromise and not in conflict and 
chaos. If Indian labour is allowed to drift with the 
wind, it is no use to repent at leisure for the dire 
consequences that will threaten his very existence. 

The British Government must replace Macdonald 
with a more liberally minded man. The India Govern- 
ment must appoint a liberally minded man as its 
Representative in Malaya, one who can win the 
confidence of labour and lead them in the right path. 

Malaya requires as no other colony does a group 
of trade union workers to organise its labour on sound 
lines. Will the socialists take up their cause? 

; 0 : 


THE PARTITION OF GERMANY 

By SUBRATA ROY CHOWDHURY, m.a. (Cal.), b.a. (Cantab), Barristbb-at-Law 


At the Crimea and Berlin Conferences that were 
held in 1945, the Allied Nations in their exuberance 
of triumphant victory displayed a remarkable degree 
of unanimity that has since ebbed, disappointing 
millions. Broadly speaking their German policy was 
embodied in four “D”s“'demobilization, disarmament, 
denazification and deindustrialization. Since then R 
bewildering mass of conferences have been held in 
Paris, Moscow and London, but each one ended in a 
deadlock. Eventually on December 16, 1947, Uiere 
came from Loudon the big news of the flnal parting 
of ways between the East and West. The division 
of Germany became an accomplished fact. It is on 
this basis that the occupying authorities of tlie 
Triioniar— the UBA., British and the French— along 
with the Benelux Powers, have lately agreed 
Loudon on the creation of a state in Western Ger- 
many, which is destined to play a decisive role in the 
^ economic rehabilitation of Western Europe. 

. Ever since this tragic f^lure of the Russians and 
‘Americans to agree, the ordinal man. in Europe, as 
has been dismayed kt the disquieting 
.^ibower ofivijuper^tia^ vilifidktioa^ hwkeri^ and 


recrimina lions, undignified abuse and bellicose propa- 
ganda. that arc too frequently hailing from responsible 
SQiirre.s in Moscow and Washington. Both sides arc to 
share the blHiue. Marshall has obstinately refused R 
fair deal to Molotov in his reparation demands — the 
principle of which Roosevelt ha*.^ so generously con- 
ceded. Molotov, oil the other hand, would not budge 
an inch to make reparation removals compatible with 
the ecouoinic revival of Germany. Anyone ideologically 
separated from a Communist or fellow-traveller, even 
though a staunch anti-Nazi, and inclined towards 
democratic Socialism, is marked out in Russian eyes 
as a dangerous Fascist, and hence his liquidation, is 
the indispensable price for Russian co-operation for 
a United Germany. The Americans have reacted 
equally violently and are bent on shielding a Govern- 
ment of the right, led by the Chiistian Democratie 
Union, which is avowedly capitalist ip ouUook, and 
inspired by tlie near-Fascist indus^ial bourgeoisie of 
Germany. ISchumacher’s Social Democrats who predo- 
minate in the British Zone are too impotent to ,<^Qge 
American polky which, as it appearp> wiU eventually 
prevail, over the IMscmiA 
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Barring fho restirgenoe of n militant. Gfsrmany is 
admittedly the deelared aim of all the occupying 
Powem. But the gulf ii^ widening e^■o^y day between 
what is professed and what is performed. Four major 
symptoms are already visible which seem to indicate 
that once more in European history, German mili- 
tancy may throw a menacing challenge to human 
civilization. These are, failure of the re-education 
programme, discarding the plan for decentralization, 
and survival of an industrial potential far in excess 
of peace-time needs, unchanged pattern of busine-*s 
ownership and the constitutional shape of the West 
German State. 

Re-education in democratic ways is only a make- 
believe slogan, and rather more apparent than real. 
Drastic economic reforms in the Russian zone have 
made the path towards socialism an easy one, but it 
IF socialism without democracy, as one pattern of 
totalitarian regime is being replaced by another. There 
lias been no appreciable changes in the psychological 
set-up of the Germans in the Western Zones, and it is 
the experience of many recent visitors that the 
average man there still remains a Nazi at heart. What 
Hitler taught for years went deep into his mind, and 
a few splashes of democratic white-wash will not help 
him in liLs political re-birth. He now feels he has to 
play the role of a major partner in the Allied Camp, 
in case there is an armed conflict with the Soviet 
Union. This eggs on his military instinct, and that is 
n task after his heart’s de.^^ire, for which he does not 
require much persuasion. He therefore asks for 
cjuid pro quo. The semi-official document prepared 
by Senator Harm.ssen for circulation in the Western 
Zones oonlains an emphatic assertion that the Germans 
are already btnng unjustly treated and that, as a 
matter of right., they should not pay reparations. This 
is the same tune as piped in Mein /fewjj/, and little 
Hitlers, obstinate, arrogant and entirely unrepentant, 
are just biding their times. 

There survives in Germany an industrial potential 
far in exce.Sb of peace-time needs. The popular im- 
pression that the country is so devastated that she 
will take many years before she can reach her peace- 
time production level is not true. This is what Mr. 
Jacques Rueff, President of Inter-Allied Reparations 
Agency, observed, “The over-industrialization of Ger- 
many for military purposes lias croated conditions in 
which, despite destruction and the exceptional wear- 
and-tear of war, there remaims an industrial potential 
which in any case and no matter what may be the 
outcome of the present controversies, is vastly superior 
to the requirements of peace-time economy.” The 
UBA. is bent on building up a strong industrialized 
Germany that will, on the one hand, help to check the 
Westward offensive of Russian Communism, and on the 
other, act as integral part in the economic recovery 
and military planning of Western Europe. This will, 
of course, augment American business prospects and 
im iih^eiom obtained the blessings of John Foster 


Dulles, the big brain behind the State Department. 
What is commonly known as Dullesization of Germany 
really means a programme of thorough rehabilitation of 
the Ruhr industries, so faultlessly thorough that even 
the French have started quaking in their shoes at the 
thought -of its dangerous inplications. The French are 
aware of what happened under Dawesizalion of Ger- 
many when, at the end of World War I, American, 
British and Dutch capital jioured in to strengthen the 
Gorman iiionopolios and international cartels which 
scTvod as massive pillars of Hitler’s regime. The 
political motive is now, as it wa-* then, the creation 
«'f an anli-Russiaii front. 

It seems thenifore that there is no room for sur- 
prise that in the Bizonia, one of the agreed D's-’ 
deindustrialization — has been silently dropped. Many 
of the war plants scheduled in 1940 for immediate 
destruction liav'c bi'i'u preserved. Even the reduced 
dismantling plan is almost abandoned although, in 
Eastern Germany, tins Russians have earned it out 
pretty thoroughly. Wc'siern Germiany lia.s a population 
of 46 millions as against 17 millions in the East. In 
the West are concentrated 86 p.e. of German steel, 
80 p.e. of her coal and 61 p.c. of industrial produc- 
tion. The industrial resources of this part are only 
second to that of Britain in Europe, and it is mainly 
here and not in the Russian Zone,, that one shall 
locate the }>of<'ntiHl dangeir of re\iva] of a militant 
Germany. 

The French have already given way on practi- 
cally ev(^ry issue. They wanted .separation of Ruhr 
and Rhini’land from Germany. This was not conceded. 
They asked for international control of the chief 
industries of the Ruhr. Here again they were dis- 
appointed. JSTim' they ari' jni'ssed by the U. S. to give 
up the idea even of an adequate control over the 
distribution of the Ruhr's output, except perhaps the 
allocation of exports of coal, coke and steel, and this 
takes away, as the correspondent of the Manchester 
Gmirdian observed, the huit guarantee that the greatest 
industrial area in Europe' shall not again become the 
anvil on wliich is forged a new aggressive German 
war machine. 

International control of the Ruhr is meaningless 
without establishing a sort of balance of power inside 
the eoal-iron-isleel area of Western Europe, as sug- 
gc.sted bj" Andre Geraud, which alone can take away 
German monopoly and equally distribute the produc- 
tiie power between interested countries in the West; 
The Germans will probably lose a number of blast 
furnaces and steel mills, but then, should th^ really 
need more steel for legitimate purposes, they can 
always get it from their neighbours. One great merit 
of this scheme is that it makes effective provision for 
international control of German industrial resources 
without however retarding economic recovery of 
Western Europe. This is not acceptable to the 
Americans and the French cannot be blamed if they, 
smell a rat in dollar-financed rehobOitefioa of ivir 
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potential of the Bufar. 1 gathered the impreasion of 
their extreme tmeaeiness when I visited Paris last year. 

The old pattern of ownership is still there in 
Western Germany, It is true that North German 
Steel Contrgl is decartelised. In other words, twenty 
companies have been detached from the parent steel 
union. But individual ownership still remains private 
and there is hardly any bar for them to recartelise 
once there is a little slackness in Allied pressure. 
Moreover, German asset-s abroad have been veiled 
and protected in order that tlu' vested private 
interests may remain intact. It seems therefore that 
Bevin does not really moan what he says about 
socializing heavy industries in the Ruhr. The situation 
as it prevails has b(?en well depicted b 3 ' the special 
(•orrospond(*nt (»f I, he New Statcsmtin and Nation, 
“Heavy induslriiilisls and financiers served in the 
highe^t posts of Hitler’s Germany. 1'hey ran the 
country, they owned the Slate. In Western Germany 
today it is not a gi’eat exaggeration to .say that they 
(cjr their strawmen) still own the state. The onl\" 
difTf‘renf(‘ is that, they are not running it yet. Or not 
quite.” 

TJie constitutional shape of the West German 
State i.s a matter ui>on which every Frenchman I 
CM me across held a strong view. In the interest ol 
their security the French are desperately trying for 
a loose federation of separatist and somi-independent 
banders (Provinces or States) with a CJentre holding 
the minimum of powers. It is their intention to pre- 
vent the Germans from waging another war — even 
though a war that it may again lose. The Americans, 
however, believe that economic progress is impossible 


unl«^ there is a fairly strong Central Government 
within the federal structure of the new State, and 
they are inclined to dismiss French apprehension m 
‘ hyper-sensitive* in the same way as Lloyd George did 
after the end of the First World War. This is broadly 
speaking also the British view. The problemi no 
doubt is one of degi*ce, as the London Times recently 
observed, “An endowment of the Germans with full 
authority would risk the early cmergimce of persons 
and policies that belong to the heritage of Hitler; 
the stinting of authority beyond the point at which 
the Germans feel- themselves genuinely responsible for 
8elf-go\ ernment. can only ensure lassitude and in- 
efficiency 

From SeptcrubcM- 1, the Constituent Assembly of 
the projected West German State is expected to 
commence its function. An occupation Statute is 
likely to be introduced which will provide for Allied 
control in matters of defence and foreign policy. Be 
that as it may, the Russians have cleverly contrived 
to throw the burden of dividing Germany on to the 
.shoulders of America and Britain. The Soviet- 
sponsored Peoples* Congress has already launched its 
unity campaign , which in all probablity will stir the 
imagination of th(‘ vanquished Gc'rmans. The Russians 
are also in a position to put unbearable pressure on 
the Western Powers to quit. Berlin. They will 
probably make Bc^rlin the seat of their ‘real* German 
Government with powers actually confined to the 
East, but with an eye towards the West. An 3 rway, 
it is hard to believe that the political technique of 
partition which nowhere has worked satisfactorily 
will succeed in the case of Germany. 

: 0 : 


NOTES ON THE MASANJORE DAM 

Bt'gOPIKABILAS sen 


The Masanjore Dam forms a part of the proposed 
Mor Project. For some reason or other, the execution 
of the Project seems to have been held up for some 
time. There are however certain facts relating to the 
area in question which the public should know, so 
that they can realise why the work should be under- 
taken at the earliest opportunity. 

The facts presented below will prove that the 
portion of the Santal Parganas which will be involved, 
if the Project is undertaken, is economically tied 
more closely with Birbhiim than with the northern 
districts of Bihar which lie adjacent to it. The per- 
ganas of Belpata, Muhammadabad or Karaya-Kunda- 
hit have vety close trade as well as social relations 
with the district of Birbhum. This is true particularly 
of the original inhabitants of the area and not of the 
fb^ntalisi, who are inunsgrants. The language of this 
p^btdat has been classified as a dialect of 

Wesf^ tqr QricoiiDn himself. Historically tp<r, 

itos. area under d the territory of 

, Bhthan lth|ie tit and was only tqm 


from the District for Hdiuini'^uativc ason^ after the 
riring of 1865. 

Th(^ present trouble duo to which the Project is 
being delayed seems to be due to the fear that if a 
region which is now under the administration of Bihar 
prospers by association with Bengal, then the latter 
Province may one day claimi the area as its own. The 
present writer is however interested in showing that, 
whoever may mle over the land in the present or in 
the fut\ire, there are various urgent reasons why the 
work should be executed as early as possible. Then 
Birbhum will prosper, (not at the expense of anyone 
else); and at the same time, the contiguous area iu 
Bihar will share in that prosperity, as it is already 
sharing in the economy of the former district. 

OwoiN or THB Santal Parganas 

1. The first thing to note about the Santal 

Parganas is that it is not their Pariana ; they are 

neither the original inhabitants of the district that 
today bears their name, nor do tkey eonatitute t^e 

majority of the population’ tl'.ere even now. In the 
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DUinci Gazetteer of Sanial Parffanaa (Edited by Mr. 

O'Malley, 1910) it ie written : 

"The Santalfl seem to have settled first in the 
district between 1790 and 1810, having made their 
way northwards from Birbhum' where they had been 
brought in to clear jungle and drive out the wild 
beasts which then infested the country. The exact 
date at which the first body of immigrarils came is 
not known, but the unpublished manuscript ot 
Buchanan Hamilton shows that a number of them 
had settled in the Dumka Subdivision by 1819. . . • 
Between 1815 and 1830 there appears to have been 
a further advance of the Santals. In 1818, Mr. 
iSulherland found them busy clearing the forests 
below the hills in the Godda Subdivision ; in 1827, 
Mr. Ward nolifJiid that they > had s(?ttled in the 
extreme north of the Subdivision ; while a report ol 
Mr. Dunbar, Collector of Bhagalpur, shows that by 
1836 no less llian 427 villages had been e.stablished 
in the Damin-i-Koh 'inhabited by Santals and 
Bhuyas but chiefly by the former.' Under the ad- 
ministration of Mr. Pontet, who was directed to give 
them every encouragement in clearing jungle, the 
Santals spread far and wide without much opi)oai- 
tion from the idle Paharias, and even penetrated to 
the Burhait Valley in the heart of the Hajmahal 
Hills." 

The aforementioned Mr. Ward wroU' : 

"There are within this described line iwo or 
three villngeg established by the race of people 
called Santars. These pcoi>le are natives of Sing- 
bhoom and adjacent country ; their habits and 
customs are singular ; they are of no caste, extremely 
hardy and indu.strious, and are upon the whole 
considered an extraordinnr.v race of beings. They 
emigrate from their own country to those distritds 
wJiich are known to abound most in forests, and 
where they are, welcomed by the xamindars who 
invite them to settle. From choice they select the 
!iiost wild spots, and so great is their predilection for 
the wildest places, that they are seldom known to 
remain at one station longer than it takes to clear 
and bring it into cultivation.” 

The migratory habit of the Santals is not-ed in the 
DisHct Gazetteer : 

"The tribe i.s still spreading east and north, and 
the full effect of the movement is not exhausted in 
the districts that adjoin the f^anial Parganas, but 
makes itself felt even further away in those parte 
of Dinajpur, Rajshahi and Bogra which share with 
Malda the elevated tract of semi-laterite known as 
the Barind, Dinajpur alone contains more than 48,000 
persons born in the Santal Parganas, and Kajshabi 
and Bogra more than 8,000.” 

Mr. Canstairs who was Deputy OomniissHoner of 
' the Santal Parganas from 1886 to 1899, in his memoirs 
entitled The Little World of an Indian Dintrict Officer, 
writ<*s thus of the Santals ; 

"But what of the Santhals ? Where were they ? 
That is the wonderful part of the story. So far as 
we know, at the time of the Permanent Settlement 
there was not a single Sonthal in the whole of this 
area. Bhunyas, Rhetowries, Hindoos, Mahomedans, 
Highlanders— yes, but Sonthals— no.” 

But even after the great migration, the Santals did 
not at any time form a majority of the population of 
the district. In 1901, they were only 36*6 per cant of 
the pc^lation (vide Census Report, 1901). The alteient 
ftbosigiitalSi the Malers and Mal-^Paliaiiae qI the Rgj- 


mahal Hills accounted for 4 per cent. The balance of 
60 per cent or so was made up of Hindus and Muslims, 
Bhagalpur people in the north and Birbhum people i*i 
the south. 

2. In 1865, the Santals ro.se in rebellion which was 
pul down after an extensive military campaign. Among 
the causes Ihat led to it were exaction of money- 
lendens and oppression of petty officials. Immediately 
after, as a nieasure of pacification, a new district called 
Santal Purgan.aa was created. Out of its area of 5400 sQ- 
riiiltis roughly 3500 sq. miles were taken from Bhagal- 
pur District, 1500 sq. milei! from Birbhum, and 400 sij. 
miles from Murshidal)ad. The Bhagalpur portion went 
to form the Subdivisi(.n.s of (lodda, Rajmahal, the 
northern jjait of Durnka and a par! of Pakur. The 
Birbhum portion (consisting of parganas Sf+rJith- 
Deoghar, Pabia, Kundaliil-Karaya, Muhaniin.adabiid 
and part, of pargana Dann Maiilcsw.ar) went to form 
the Subdivisions of Deoghar, Jam I am and the houtlieni 
portion of Dumka. The Mur.‘«hidflbad portion went to 
form a part of Pakur Subdivi.'^ion. In the newly created 
district a spe(‘ial Non-Rogulntion .syslern of adminis- 
tration was set up by Act XXVII of 1855 whose 
principles are summarised as follows : 

"To have no inteniK'difiry between tlie Santa! 
and the Assistant Commissioner ; to have com- 
plaints made verbally without a written petition ; 
to have all criminal work carried on with IIk' hel]) 
of Santals themselves.” 

Mr. Cars! airs who worked llii.s system for thirteen 
.Years in his memoirs comments thus : 

“The Sontlials were a minority of the people. 
They owned none of tJie land ; they did not trade; 
they were looked down u]K)n by the other inhabi- 
tants as little better than beasts. They had not even 
a rejmtation a.s fighting men : and if they had any, 
they lost it in the rebellion. Tliey liad been living 
for fifty yeans undtjr the ordinary law of lh(‘ land. 
Yet for their sakes a lU'w (‘on.«li{ution was devised, 
to which not only they but all the other inhabitants 
wore made subject. I call this a wonderful turn of 
events. There is nothing like it in all history.” 

But the legal cordon thus drawn round large tracts 
of Bhagalpur and Birbhum districts for the benefit 'Of 
the Santal minority did not fundamentally alter the 
lives of the indigenous non-San tals, DikiLs as they 
were called by the Santals, who continued to have 
trade and social relations with their friends And 
kinsmen across the new boundary. 

OaiijaNAL Histoky of the Area in Question 

3. For centuries Birbhum was a semi-independont 

principality on the border of the jungle country witih 
its capital at Nagar (Rajnagar) first under Hindn, 
then under Muslim rulers. The Raja of Nagar took up 
arms against the British but was defeated in 1780. In 
1770 was the great famine of Bengal. When the 
Permanent Settlement came in 1793, the Raja could 
not meet its demands and his extensive domain fell 
away. Birbhum in those days was much larger than tiie 
present district of that name. Major Rennel's mep» 
based on hie survey of which is aoo^te4 »» 

authoritative by the higheet ia» tiibi^ Sm 
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Birbhum rxtondKl in tho west to Deoghar and Jamtara, 
and on the north to Dumka including the pargan^ 
Belpsita. Aecorcling to Sheristadar Grant in his Histori- 
cal and Comparative View of the Revenues oj Bengal, 
published in 1788, quoted in the Betthmeni Report oj 
IHrhhum (L9S4'^2), tho zemindary of Birbhum con- 
sisted of 22 parganas covering 3858 sq. miles and 
assessed for the rcvemio-payiug portion to a jama ol 
Ils. 366,509 by Muvshid Kuli Khan. Grant goes on to 
say : 

*'Tho remaining two-thirds proportion of terri- 
tory w’(!io composed of tho pergunnahs Roony, 
Koiitky and S(*lvor, Sarhaut, Gobby, Jamtara, Paun- 
raw, Akerah, C-eoryah, Coiihurt, Bdpuita, Biiharrow, 
Noney and Malarporc.” 

There werci ghdtv’al tenure.- under the Nagar Raja 
for guarding llu’ hill pa.-^ses. In a suit decided not 
many years ago betwt'on tin* Raja of Hetampiir and 
a tonurc-liolder in tho Dumka area, the Privy Council 
has held that tho latter was a “Birbhum Ghatwal" and 
entitled to the privileges that appertained to that ofBco. 
That the parganas Sariith-Deoghar (1114 eq. miles), 
Pabia (179 sq. miles), Karaya-Kundahit (406 sq. niil€?s), 
Muhammadabad (133 sq, miles) and part of Darin 
Mauloswar ix sq. mile) wore excluded from Birbhum. 
ii'j late 1855 has already been stated. A ma 7 ) of the 
district j)r(’pared in 1852 by tri gone metrical /survey by 
Capt. Sherwill shows 38 parganas with an urea of 3114 
sq. miles. The proposed dam at Masanjon* is to be 
built at the north-west corner of Pargana, Muhammad- 
nbad where it meets Pargana Beli)aia. Tho dam will 
flood an urea of 43 sq. miles between Masanjore and 
Dumka. All this is old Birbhum land. In point of fact, 
the A’illage of Masanjore is in the •Permanent Setth'- 
ment Regislor of Birbhum. 

Thk Area in Question : Its (.Culture and Language 
4. The Masanjore Dam is part of the Mor Pro- 
ject which aims at better utilisation of the water of the 
M'ur river which drains the northern portion of Birbhum 
district and the central portion of Dumka Subdivision. 
It is. in fact, the Mor Valley Project although the 
Valley and Projopt are both comparatively small. In 
the ui)per valley is Dumka, in the lower valley is 
Birbhum proper ; both the headquarters towns Dumka 
and Sari are situated on the Mor and joined by a 
28-milp metalled road. Two-third of the way up this 
road is Masanjore. The whole valley is one in culture 
and economy ; the district boundary runs thrqjugh it 
a]mo.st unnoticed. People on one side of the line give 
their daughters in marriage to their castemen on the 
other side. 'I'herc is trade in country produce, timber, 
silk-coooons, and hand-spun clotb. The principal trade 
centres are Asanboni, Raniswar, Ranibahal and Dumka 
in Santal Pargana and Suri, Rampurhat, Mollarpur and 
Mahammad Basar in Birbhum. Numerous bullock-carts 
carry goods between these bazaars. Inter-communication 
is made by the fact that the people of this area, 
including man>' Santals (who however use their own 
Mundari tongue at home) speak the same dialect of 
Bengali which Gxi^zon has termed Western Bengali. 


Speaking of Western Bengali, Grierson in his Linguistic 
Survey of India (Vol. V, Part I) says : 

“Similarly, it is spoken in the Eastern and 
Southern portions of the Sonthal Parganas. . • 

Here, however, it has no Aiyan language with which 
to compete, as is the case in the Orissa Native 
States, except in a small tract south and ewt ot 
Deoghur (Deoghar) where Bihari and Bengali over- 
lap, the former being spoken by natives of Bihar, 
and Mie latter by natives of Bengal. . . . Penally, 
the Mai Paharios of the centre of the Sonthal 
Parganas have, like the Kharias, abandoned their 
own Dravidiiin tongue, and speak a corrupt form o* 
the language of their Bengali neighbours.” 
RiRBirUM. WIIKRK THE EARTH IS ThIRSTV, AND 

Men ARB Hungry 

5. Much of Birbhum district is covered by un- 
dulating lateritc ridges that rise in the hilly region of 
f’^hota Nagpur .and ('Xtend eastwards to m.eet the 
Gangetic alluvial plain. The .Settlement Officer in his 
Report on the SeitUment Operations in Birbhum 
(IWi-32) describes the soil thus : 

“The soil is mostly covered with latcrite nodules, 
while granite veins traverse the district at places 
running up on the surface for hundreds of acres iu 
!)leMk barren plateaus which have not yet yielded 
to 1h(' ('fTorts of man and made amenable to culti- 
vation.” 

The K('ltlement Officer in another connection has 
said : 

“If improvement in agriculture is to bo ex- 
]>(Hited irrigation will demand tht? largCKSt attention/' 
Witli this kind of soil depending on chance rain, 
Birbhum; has a long hist-oiy Qf famines, the latest being 
in 1943. Since 1940, a l.otal of Rs. 18,64,978 has been 
distributed a*? relief, the details of wliich arc shown as 
follows : 


Relief Expenditure in Birbhum District 


Year 

Amount 

1940-41 

Rjs. 

2,04,762 

1941-42 

Rs. 

1.00,476 

1942-43 

Rs. 

3,300 

1943-44 

Rs. 

3,70,614 

1944-45 

Rs. 

2,03,122 

1945-46 

Rs. 

2,27,204 

1946-47 

Rs. 

26,866 

1947-48 

Rs. 

34,548 


1^. 

18,64,678 

Even in 

normal years Government is 

required 


issue large sums in agricultural loan to allow the 
marginal cultivators to tide over their difficulty. The 
Mor Project ia essentially for the benefit of Biibhum 
diKstrici. If the entire scheme (fficluding the Masanjore 
Dam), is executed 853 sq. miles or one half the entire 
district (1752 sq. miles) would receive irrigation. Only 
387 sq. miles of the irrigable area will fall in the 
neighbouring districts of Murshidabad and Burdwan. 
Without the Dam at Masanjore the irrigable area would 
be reduced to a fifth, and the spectre of famine cannot 
be banished under the circumstances. The Daip site is 
situated in a tract just across the district border which 
is really not distinct from Biibhum proper. The popo^ 
lation of Birbhum district is ever ten laUsi: the 
number of people who would be di^vlieed hy 
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oonatruction of the Dam is estimated at 21,000 souls 
(including only 9,000 Sontals). The Bengal Government 
is understood to have made proposals for the re- 
habilitation of the displaced persons at conaidera^ble 
expenditure. 

History of Parcana Belpata 

6. Belpata is a large pui*gana or tappa with au 
area of 452 scj. miles in the southern part of Dumka 
Subdivision. Low hills run from west to east. The river 
Mor flows acros.s it from north to south and breaks 
through the barrier of the Belpata range at the southern 
end of the tappti near Maaanjore. Before the 
advent of the Sanlals in the 19th century and the 
creation in 1856 of a special administrative jurisdiction 
for their benefit called Santal Parganas, what is now 
Dumka was in two parts, one, Pargaua Handwe, with 
economic and cultural affiliations to the north in 
M-ongh.vr and Bhagalpur, and another, tappa Belpata, 
with similar affiliations to the south in Birbhum. The 
dividing lino between them ran a little to the north of 
the pres(mt town of Dumka. In the Am-'i-Akban 
“Hendowy” is listed under “Sircar Mungecr** while 
Birbhum is sliowii under “Sircar Mandarun** (Gladwyn « 
translation, 1897). Belpata was included in the Birbhum 
xemiudary. Sheristadar Grant in his Historical and 
Comparative Pictes on the Revenues of Bengal, pub- 
lishod in 1788 (Fifth Report of the S(’le(;t Comimittee, 
Firminger’s Edition, Vol. 11) gives details of the 
settlement made by Nawab Murshid Kuli Khan with 
I he Raja of Birbhum (Nagore). He says : 

“The remaining two-thirds proportion of terri- 
tory were composed of the pergunnahs of Roonhy,' 
Kelitky iiiid Selvor, Sarhaut, Gothy, Jaraturrah, 
Paunraw, Akerah, Ceerj'^ah, Couhurt, Belputta, 
Biiharrow, Noney, and Malarpore 
Mr. (Inter Sir) Hugh McPherson in his classic 
Report on the Settlement Operations in the Santal 
Parganas {1898-1907) has thus summed up the position 
in the Dumka area in the pre-British days : 

“That Godda-extra Damin together with tai’pati 
Handwe of North Dumka were mostly dependencies 
of Kharakpur in Akbar’s rent roll, but rarely paid 
tribute to the Moguls as the parent estate was 
constantly at war with itself, or itj^ neighbours or 
its overlords ; that the southern half of Dumka and 
the whole of Dcoghar and Jamtara formed that 
portion of the zamindari of Birbhum which was 
unassessed till Kasim Ali became Subadur in 1700.” 
In Major RennePs authoritative map (1767-1771) 
Belpata is shown as part of Birbhum. 

7, When the Permanent Settlement was introduced 
in 1703, Belpata was recorded as one of the esta-'.es of 
the Raja of Nagore. The original register has been 
preserved in the Birbhum Collcctorate. Soon after, in 
1705, Belpata was separated from Birbhum in connec- 
tion with the pacification of the Maler hill tribes in 
t^e neighbouring Rajmahal Hills. The transfer is 
jneiiurioned in the District Ocasetteer af Santal Parganas 
(Isdited by Mr. (yMalley, 1010) : 

*'Mr. fombdle succeeded in obtaining 
in 1705 to l^e piopoisal that pargana Bel- 
pata ^idd be tranefei^ from l^bum and 
c the hffl iwopoeal made by 


Ollveland some year.s ago - and also the hill portion 
of Pargana Nuni in the south-east.” 

The connection of the lappa with the Nagore Raj 
family, however, did not cease immediately. There is a 
ckKJiiment in the Birl)hum Oollectorate that certain 
lands in Belpata held revenue-free by the Raja of 
Nagore were resimicd in 1800. Dr. Buchanan-Hamilton 
lias left a note written in 1810 ou Belpata which is 
(luotc'd in McPhersou’.s Si'ttlemeni Report. He wrote : 

“Tappah Belpalta, uriginally part of Virbhum, 
on the sale of the Rajii’s crates, was purchased by 
Uttam Kumari, his widow, who i- a sister of Raja 
Kadei* Ali. She is a huly much t\> be pitied as her 
husband’s irregular and (li.ssohit(‘ conduct prevented 
her from living with him and as his extravagance 
has ruined the family affairs.” 

8. Although Belpata IraiW erred from Bir- 

bhuni: to form part of a hill tract (now included in 
the Santal Parganas), in the final survey conducted 
by Mr. Ward in 1821-28 Belpatta was left out of it. 
Mr. McPherson in Jiis SettlenienI Ropurt has discussed 
Mr. Ward's Survey. He says: 

“What Government wantcid was a compact 
estate covering the general hill tract occupied by 
the hill people. The same considerations were 
applicable in the case of Belpatta and Nooiiy. Mr. 
Sutherland had said of Belpatta that with a mere 
nominal exception of Soondardih, where a few hill 
people had huts, there api^oared to be no real hill 
inhabitants. . . . Pargana Nouny had been added to 
the hill system in 1795 at the instance of Mr. 
Fombclh' who discovered that some of the Raiu- 
garh Hills in that pargana wore inhabited by hill 
men, but both Beli)ata and Noony were integral 
parts of the Birbhum Raj, a fact recognised by Mr. 
Sutherland in 1819 and by Government in its Ro- 
soiution of 1823.” 

Thus although Belpata did not serve the purpose 
for whicJi it was separated from Birbhum, once the 
transfer had taken place it continued to form a part 
of Bhagalpur district, till 1855 when both Bhagalpur 
and Birbhum were partitioned to create the Santal 
Parganas. (’^apt. Sherwill’a map of 1854 shows the posi- 
tion at that time. Belpata weie included in the Santa! 
Parganas, and the major portion of it, after many 
vicis.siludcs, passed into the hands of Rai Kamalesh- 
w;u*i Prashad Bahadur of Monghyr. 

9. But the people of Belpata remain what they* 

were, veiy similar to those of Birbhum. The Suri- 
Dumka road passes through Belpata. As one travelB 
along the road, one sees similiar cultivation and the 
same type of faces as in Birbhum. Tlie large village 
of Kumrabad halfway between Masanjore and Dumka 
is hardly different from a village of the same size in 
Birbhum. Probably there are more Santals about, 
more sal trees, and the hills are nearer, otherwise it is 
much the same. And one hears all round the Westoru 
Bengali dialect of Birbhum. All the settlement records 
are written in Bengali. Mr. Gantzer who conducted 
the last Settlement Operations (1925-32) writes in his 
Report: < 

“The proprietors of the Belpatta estate in 
Dumka subdiviMon applied to have the record oi 
their South Dumka villages written in Hindi. All 
these applications were rejected ” 



STCmV OF A OR£AT BETRAYAL 

Bt SURE8H CHANDRA DEB 


The Home OeparUncnt of the Government of Assam 
addressed the following coimnunicalion to all their 
“(fttuelted Officers” on tlie 26th June, 1947. It ia 
reproduced verbatim. 

HOME DEPARTMENT 
Branch — Confidential 
No. C. 175-47-20 

Dated Shillong, the 25th June, 1047. 

Eroni — ^Sir Harold Dennehy, CS.I., C.I.E., I.C.S., 
CJhicf Secretary to the (lovernnnmt o\ 
Assam. 

To — All Gazetted Ofl’Kjer-i of llu* Government ol 
Assam. 

Sir, 

I iiui directed to say that in vi(^w of the parti- 
tion of India and the formation of the Governments 
of Pakistan and the; lest of India in the near future, 
the S^i)eoial C^oinmittee of the Partition Office, 
Government of India, New Delhi, appointed to 
work out the imichincry for implementing the 
partition of India, has decided as follows : 

(1) Every Government servant, Indian or 
European, sliould be given an opportunity 
to elect the Government ho wishes to 
serve ; 

(2) Each Government servant should be 
asktd to state at the same time whetheu 
he wishes to be given an opjKjrtunity to 
reconsider his choice within a period ol 
six months from the dat(i of the transfer 
of power. 

2. I am to request tht^ favour of your furnish- 
ing Government with your replies, within one week 
o} receipt of this letter to the attached (luestionnaire 
ill your own handwriting. 

3. 1 am to make it clear to you that the 
represenlativt's of the two future Governments 
mentioned above guarantee your existing tonn,s and 
(•(uiditions of service. 

QUESTlONWArUK 

{All answers to be in Block letters) 

1. Name in full : 

2. Service and/or Department : 

3. Substantive appointment : 

4. Pres(!nt uiipointment : 

Answers to all (luestioii? asked belcw should be 

in a simi»l(j affirmative or negative : 

(All Government servants are assured that their 
existing terms and conditions of service are 
guaranteed by the representatives of 1 ) 0 th the future 
Oovernmenta). 

1. Do you elect to serve Pakistan ? 

2. Do you cl(?ct to serve in the rest of Indi • ? 

3. Is your choice final ? 

*4. Is your choice provisional ? 

The provision made for exorci.sing such a choice 
cm the part of Government servants, from the highest 
to the lowest, is the acne of democratic self- 
determination. But this provision has been twisted by 
the Assam Government to serve its narrow purposes 
of securing the monopoly of services and iMSWitractb for 
their supporters of the Assamesc-apeaking community of 
about 26 lakhs in a population of about 70 lakhs; their 
bete 7unT have been the Bengalee-speaking community 

* If yonr ciboicc provicional, you will Imvo «a opportaaily to 
reeoMidet tad tsmoaio youi Anti choice within n vlx month* 

Crnin tho tmiiilcr o! power. The predtiottcl chdea wRl not 

9 »y way jiyo}c4lM your Malorliy or other condition of aoirJot* 


of about 35 lakhs belonging to the districts of Sylhet 
and C^achar attached in 1874 to the Brahmaputra 
Valley to constitute the administrative province of 
Assam with a view to pay its way. There was nothing 
unreasonable in this ambition if kept within proper 
limits; Babii Rajendra Prasad, the Congress President, 
rationalized it for us when he had said that “backward 
(iomniunities and groups are coming up in education 
and demanding their fair share in them.” But what 
the Assam Administration and the cabal which upholds 
it have been up to has been demonstrated in and 
through what happont*d at Pandughat about five months 
back and at Gauhati in May last. 

So, wffien the Bardoloi Miiiisiry issued on behalf 
of the Central Government their intimation to their 
officers, the highest in the 1 CB. and the lowest as 
)iolicenien and poslmen, to exercise their “option” for 
one of the Slates — Indian Union and Pakistan — ^they, 
perhai»s, did not rc'iilizo the full implications of this 
device. But it did not take them long to grow to a 
consciousness that here; was an o}»porlunity to get rid 
of the Sylhetees in Ihoir services after the Sylhet 
Referendum liad goii(‘ against the Indian Union; they 
welcomed it as a God-send to realize their purpose. 
So, we find th(\m issuing a Cabinc^t Decision (August 13, 
19^17) Ihrough the member of the “Steering (Committee" 
of Assam. It has to be remembered that the decision 
was taken after the Bengalee Ministers — Shri Bosanta 
Kumar Das and Shri Baidyanath Mukherjee — had come 
out of it as a result of the Sylhet Referendum ; the 
only other Bengalee Minister left being Janab Abdul 
Mat lib Mazuindar of Cachar whose status in the 
Ministry was almost negligible. This new circular 
tnimplc'd under foot the spirit of all the assurances 
given on June 25, 1947. This decision was intimated 
to all concerned in a letter dated August 22, 1947. In 
it occurs the following: 

“The Government decision is that any Govern- 
ment servant who is a native of or domiciled m 
tlie Sylhet district and is posted on 14th August, 
1947 in Sylhet, should remain there irrespective 'Ol 
his choice to serve in any dominion , and not be 
exchanged against an officer outside Sylhet who 
may have opted for Pakistan .... The Oovesrnr 
mevt of Assam will take no responsibility for such 
oficers after the 1 5th of August. Those officers who 
are natives of or domiciled in the rest of Assam 
and who may have opted for Pakistan will not be 
allowed for the time being to exercise their option 
to join Pakistan” (Separation office I/etter N6. 
H8 11 dated the 22nd August, 1947). 

In Paragraph 3 of this letter the Oovemment of 
Assam took occasion to describe their “policy” in 
respect of this personnel: 

(o) Temporary personnel: The Ooyenument of 
Assam cannot give any guarantee as to continued 
retention. The Government of Assam wiU ^ 
appoint to permanent posts tempera^ Oovernoiont 
ser\antB who are natives of or dmioifod in the 
parts of Sylhet district whicdi form part of ^ast 
Bengal. 

(5) Permanent personnel; The ^ 

Assam do not umkrtake to loMn ' h 
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Qoverume&t servants who are natives of dosnoiled 
in the parts of Sylhet district now forming part 
East Bengal in excess of their requirement and 
create blocks for local recruitment. The Govern- 
ment of Assam will, however, take up etrongiy 
with the Government of East Bengal the case of 
all Government servants of the above categories, 
both temporary and permanent, who opt for Ea^ 
Bengal so that the East Bengal Government may 
employ them and guarantee them the existing 
terms and conditions of service 
In the order requiring Government servants, 
natives of or domiciled in Sylhet, and posted on the 
14th August, 1W7, in Sylhet, that they “sliould remain 
tliere irrespective of his choice to serve in any domi- 
nion,” particular care was taken to transfer 
from other parfs of Assam as many Sylhetee 
employees as possible to Sylhet, so that they 
may be axed the more easily. We have known of 
cases where they were transferred to Sylhet as late 
as August 13, 1947. And the cup of their 

bitter disappointment was filled when the East Ben- 
gal Govenimcnt refused to honour the pledge given 
by their Central Pakistan Government-to-be to 
Government servants as indicated in the letter of the 
Chief Secretary of Assam dated June 25, 1947. In 
the result, 1490 employees (including 422 temporary) 
were released from Sylhet by the Government of East 
Bengal. W'hen at last, by their letter No. 8S 11|94 
dated December 6, 1947, the Assam Government 
decided to release the Pakistan choosers, their number 
rose to 1S12. But 405 Assamese Muslims were not 
released, though choosing Pakistan originally, as they 
revised their choice in favour of India. No such revi- 
sion from the Sylhet personnel in favour of Pakistan 
was accepted by the East Bengal Government. 

This was not all. The Central Government of the 
Indian Union was mi'^ltHl by the Assam Government 
to make statements in this imalter from which those 
made by the Premier of Assam, Srijut Gopinath 
Bardoloi, varied. Pundit Hriday Nath Kunzru asked 
•certain questions to '•which the Home Minister, Sardar 
Vallabhbhai Patel replied us follows on March 19, 
1948: 

1, '*547 permanent and 185 temporary employees 
were released by the Government of East Bengal." 
— (Ans. to Q. 906). 

2. **It was not a guarantee given to the em- 
ployees of any Provincial Government . ; , This 
is, therefore, a matter for the Government of 
Assam to deal with.” — (An.s. to Q. 905), 

.3. “Government of India understand that the 
, * orders issued by the Government of Assam on 6th 
December 1948, (i.c. releasing Pakistan cho'Osers st 
last) satirfactorily solved the problem created by 
their previous somewhat inconsistent orders.” 
—(Ana, to Q, 906). 

Brijut Gopinath Bardoloi gave a different story of 
iliese transactions in his reply dated April 3, 1948, to 
Questjmns put in regard to these, 

1, (a) Bnleas^ by East Bengal--1496, including 422 

tmpamy* 

<b> V Muslims and 

0' iMr optim for 


the rest of India after they were given the 
right to do so. 

2. Government of Assam carried out certain 
instructions of the Government of India in this 
behalf and asked officers .... the ^ nature bf 
option they would exercise on the basis of agreed 
ment between Pakistan and India whereby 
guarantees of service were given (Ans. 218(a).). 

3. As a rcfiuft of discussion with the Government 
of India this Government have accepted the 
principle that (i) vacancies created by options 
to Pakistan would be filled up by the permanent 
•officers of Sylhet opting for India, (tt) The rest 
must be considered uii excess to requirements in 
the province and would bo dealt with under nor- 
mal rules appertaining to retrenched personnel. 
— {Emphasis mine) (Ans. 221). 

The opinion expresstid by Sardar Patel that the 
problem has been “satisfactorily solved” appears to 
have emboldened the Assam Government to go for- 
ward more enthusiastically in their “evictions.” Letter 
No. F.G.45|48ll, dated Shillong, April 1, 1948, informed 
all concerned that, “Under Article 80 of the Assam 
Pension Manual, 3 .montlis’ notice of discharge with 
effect from 1st January, 1948, should be served on all 
the permanent released personnel who have not yet 
been permanently absorbed, stating clearly that due 
to the transfer of a major portion of Sylhet with ita 
institutions their services will not bo required on and 
from 1st April, 1948.” And letter No. FG. 4514816 
dated 5th of June, 1948, dashf»(i the hopes of those who 
had been ‘‘temporarily absorbed.” 

“I am directed to say that as already instruct- 
ed in this department letter No. FG. 451481 1 dated 
the 1st April '48, permanent released personnel who 
were not permanently absorbed on or before 31st . 
March ’48 should he deemed to have been dia^ 
charged on compensation, pension or grataiity as 
the case may he with effect from 1st April *48 
irrespective of the fact that they were temporarUy 
absorbed at that time, as they had no lien on any 
permanent posts on that dat<e due to retrenchment 
of their substantive pci.sts”. — {Emphasis mine). 

The story related thus far goes to prove that the 
assurance carried to Government servants in the letter 
of June 25, 1947, quoted in the first part of this 
narration, has not been honestly fulfilled by the 
Assam Government. And the Central Government 
submerged by the problems precipitated by Pakistan 
in West Punjab and in Kashmir have not found it 
possible to pull up “the men on the spot” on the 
other extremity of their Union. It may be that when 
the problem of 10 million people displaced from* their 
ancestral homes, west and east, confronts the Union 
authorities and confuses them, the problem of a few 
hundred employees unjustly treated by a single unit 
of their Union appears to be small. But the 
betrayal of their hopes constitutes the drops that wear 
out the stone of the patience of many millions. And 
the Nehru Government has been ignoring the prin- 
ciple involved at peril to their own Integrity. Dis- 
honest or recalcitrant units should be called back to 
i;he decencies eA social conduct,. Otherwise diemptioii 
of mohde is inevitablei leaAt^ to co^ucioiq 
gined''l(^» 
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Book Reviews 



Books in the principal European and Indian languages are reviewed tn 
The Modem Review. But reviews of all books sent cannot be guaranteed. 
Newspapers, periodicals, school and college text-books, pamphlets, reprints of 
magazine articles, addresses, etc., are not noticed. The receipt of books received 
for review cannot be acknowledged, nor can any enquiries relating thereto 
answered. No criticism of book-reviews and notices is published. 

— Editob, The Modem Review. 


ENGLISH 

NEW ASIA: By Dr. Kalidas Aag. To be had oj the 
Prajna Bharati, 72^ Cornwallis Street^ Calcutta. Price 
Re. 3^. 

This is an opportune publication. Mankind must move 
towards greater and greater unity. That is a need which 
will be brought into more and more prominence with the 
march of time. The Asian Relations Conference held in 
New Delhi in March, 1947. has prompted Dr. Nag to 
bring out before the public his thoughts and ideas on the 
different aspects of the problem of this large-hearted 
movement — thoughts and ideas which have already, to 
some extent, appeared as articles of various journals. Still, 
it is delightful to realise once again that our relations 
with Malayasia extend over so many hundreds of years 
or that Chaiiijpa and Kaniboj had inscriptions in Indian 
languages even as early as 3rd century A.D. 

Advocates of Basic Education will, note with pleasure 
Dr. Nag's views on their scheme which seeks to bring 
about a revolutionary chapter in the history of education 
in Asia. ^The food and clothing industry for the 400 
millions of Indians, properly co ordinated with elementary 
and secondary education may evolve tremendous expendi- 
tures of energy and resources; but may, at the same time, 
repay in human dividends beyond calculation*^ (pp. 75-76) . 
This is viewing things in their proper perspective. We 
wish our educational experts could take to such a human 
way in tackling their problems. 

Additional attraction is provided for in the prefatory 
essay which appears under the name and style of Rabindra- 
nath Tagore but which is in fact a record of the symposium 
between the great poets and leaders of Iran and Iraq 
and our ipoet, near about 1932. There we find the 
raison* d'etre of this book: “In the East we must never 
forget to link up our educational institutions with the 
fundamental values of our undivided spiritual life; because 
that has been the great mission of our ancient universities, 
which, in spite of political vicissitudes, ne>’er allowed their 
vision of humanity to be darkened by racial considerations. 
Asia owes it to humanity to restore her spirit o^ generous 
co-operation in culture and heal the suffering peoples of 
the modeni age, now divided by cruel politics and 
materialistic greed which vitiate evon the citadels of 
education.^ Great words, uttered by our greatest mind: 
the subject is provocative, and the book serves to bring it 
forward to our notice. 

P. B. Skn 

CONTEMPORARY INDIAN PIULOSbPHERS: By Benoy 
Gopal Ray. Published by Kitabistan, AUahabad. Pp. 107. 
Price Rs. 54. 

In thia book we have an account of the life-history 
of some of the great men that the last century produced 
in India. In about eight , te ten pagto each, the life, 
activity md thoui^ ol aud great men aa B >|jb drg1 ta ft 


and his father, Vivekananda and hif preceptor, Ram- 
mohan and Swaini Dayananda, Keshab Sen and Aurobindo 
and Maiiatma Gandhi have been condensed. Naturally 
the accounts have been somewhat meagre and superficial, 
if not scrappy. The author's merit consists in the fact 
that he has brought together a galaxy of great names. 

In the restricted and technical sense of the term, 
noaie of them were philosophers. That implies no disres- 
pect to the illustrious names. A great man is great in spite 
of the fact that he is not a scientist or a mathemaliican. 
Christ was nut less than Einstein because he did not 
know the l>aw of Relativity and Buddha was great in spite of 
the fact that he allowed no knowledge of the Differential 
Calculus. So Rabindranath is a great man and Gandhi 
is a Mahatma even though they cannot be called pliiloso- 
phers in the narrow sense of the term. Still, words have 
their fixed meanings and wc should remember them, wheu 
we use them. 

We wish the author had devoted more space to the 
discussions of these great lives he has selected. And for 
the sake of accuracy and to avoid raising a wrong expect- 
ation in the reader’s mind, we would also suggest a 
change in the appellation of the book. 

DICTIONARY OF PHILOSOPHY: By ShuUey 
Rahameem. Distributors (not Publishers ) : New Book 
Company Ltd., 388-90, Hornby Road, Bombay. Pp. 124, 
Price Rs. 3-14. 

The author has given a shape to his name which 
obscures his race and nationality. And he has given such 
an appearance to his book — ^it is printed and got-up so 
well — that the inanities contained in it are strongly 
barricaded. 

Tlie book is a complete misnomer. It is neither a 
dictionary nor is there anything approaching philosophy. 
Hiere are, however, a number of words chosen, more or 
less at random, with an ostentatious show of wiadom; and 
sentences are placed under them sometimes of two words, 
sometimes of three and sometimes of four, which purport 
to explain them. Thus we ai-e told that an Architect ia 
a “stone poet”, a “chisel aristocrat” and eo on. In the 
group of three-word sentences we have “global uncommon 
sense”, ^world civic sense” etc,, as example of tbdpighta 
in three words. Thoughts in four words give Us ‘^Tbe 
march of isolation”, ‘The march of Purdah”, etc. 

Portions of the book are written in prose and pohloua 
in verse. And sometimes the sentences contain verU and 
sometimes they do not. The whole book is a curious 
miscellany, a hotch-potch of thought and non-sense, a 
rabid display of hyper-activity of brain. The amor 
expects that his book will have a tremendons i sale , iii. 
America. It is an atomic aue and atomic sentences, 
sentences ncu fully expremo; will have the pattuniige (» 
the country which boldl the-ateidio secret. We vdsli Um, 
aitccess. He invites sR thin&eils of the woiM to idito 
gnd to ^ dm Ante Aot#jii on U w 
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flcarce, they are ad^eed to put doim their thoughts in the 
blank pages of our author's book, and he purposely left 
some pages blank. We wish all the pages were blank. 
That would have been more profitable to hid purchasers 
as well as his reviewer. From what we have said above, 
the reaction of his readers after glancing at the pages of 
the book can better be imagined than described. 

U. C. Bh ATTACH Arj EE 

INDIA’S NATIONAL PLAN: By K. T. Shah; Vora 
& Co., Publishers, Ltd. 3 Round Building, Bombay 2. 
fWst Edition: May, 1947. Price Rs. 3-12. 

Prof. K. T. Shah, Honorary Secretary, National Plan- 
ning Committee, has discussed in this book the nature, 
scope and administration of a National Plan for India. The 
present volume has been published not on behalf of the 
National Planning Committee but on his own authority. 
It has history behind it. 

Tlie N. P. C. had begun formulating plans and schemes 
before government of the country came in Indian hands. 
The Interim Government took up the matter and appointed 
an Advisory Planning Board consisting of 14 members — 
officials and non officials in equal proportion. Prof. Shah 
was also on the Board as Honorary Secretary. According 
to him. The approach of the Board to the problems 
referred to them was fundamentally different from the 
lines laid down by the National Planning CommUtee. 
Their conception of the scope, nature and purpose of a 
National Plan, the technique of its preparation and the 
mechanism of its exception and administration also differed 
radically from those which had influenced the Planning 
Committee on the problems of machinery.’ The present 
writer differed in these matters from the majority of his 
colleagues and recorded his views in a Minute of Dissent 
to the Board’s Report. This volume contains the sub- 
stance of the Minute. 

Prof. Shah, an economist of repute and an acknow- 
ledged authority on the .subject, has discuBsed the problems 
of administration and machinery of National Plan in details. 
As the political and (Economic conditions of the country 
have undergone great and unprecedented changes since 
August 14, 1947, plans drawn ii^p before that date need be 
modified in the light of later events and adjustments. 

For clarity of ideas, thoroughness of details, sound- 
ness of views and minuteness of schematic prrsentgtion 
the present volume will be of great help when appropriate 
administrative organisation and machinery will he set 
up to put the National Plan into execution. A Schematic 
Chart at the end of the book has greatly enhanced its 
value. 

Narayan Chandra Chanda 

INDIA’S LEADING COMMERCIAL PROBLEMS: 
Published by the Secretary, Alldndia Commerce Associa- 
tion, Allahabad. Pp. 183. Price Rs. 8. 

The All-India Commerce Association was formed in 
1947 with Sir Padampat Singhania as its President and 
Frol" A. N. Agarwala of the Allahabad University as 
Secretary. The first Conference of the AssecUtion was 
helcT under the anspim of the Lucknow University in 
December last and papers, were read on the following 
subjects: (1) The Indian Taxation Policy, (2) the 
Planning of India's Foreign Trade, (3) the abolition of 
Zemindary and (4) the Indian Railway Transport. 

« AU the subjects discussed at the Conference are of 
supreme importance to modem India, free JS it is today 
to . shape and mould her destiny: Altogether diere are 
.throe papers on Taxation Policy all equsUy good iii their 
manner of apipcoach: Prof. S. N. Agarwala wants to make 
ajl investments tax-lree with a view to encourage Indus* 
trios to solve unemploymem. Ftof. Bixeswar Ganguly wants 
a regular and ^substaatid "Capiud bt the state: to 

a^ve praleme of i&duaorial deraopment and 
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mmt. Dr. K. C. Sarkar aims at no taxation of necessaries 
of life and comforts. He also wants protection as a whole. 
On the Planning of Trade there are six papers. After the 
attainment of freedom our Foreign Trade must be recon. 
structed with a view to contribute the maximum benefit 
to the wants of the country. ‘Favourable balance’ with 
an export of raw materials should be a thing of the past 
and ‘invisible imports’ in any shape and form must be 
kept at the minimum. la one word Planning of India’s 
Foreign Trade must be for India's interest and all state 
machineries, Exchange, Tariff and Taxation, must be 
applied to acliieve this end Prof. B. N. Chatterjee’s and 
Prof. Om Prukash’s paper deserve special mention. On 
the subject of Zemindary there are six papers. There are 
a few suggestions about the reconstruction of India’s 
economy, particularly agriculture, after the abolition of 
Zemindary system. Agriculture is a great pioblcm of 
Free India and an its proper solution <lepcnds the happi- 
ness and prosperity of millions. 'During British rule 
India had been forced to be an agricultural country for 
the supply of raw materials to Foreign Capitalists at the 
cost of industrial development and this state of affairs 
must now change and a new adjustment brought about in 
the economic structure of the country. Most of the writers re- 
commend peasant proprietorship in the -new order as sociali- 
zation in fullest sense of the term may not be practical in 
our country. On the subject of JndJati Railway Transport 
there are three papers. Indian Railways were not con- 
structed for the econotnic development of the country for 
the benefit of Indians but for political and economic pur* 
iposes in which British Imperialism was interested. So from 
the very beginning we have anomalies not only in the lay- 
out but also in die financing and administration of the 
Railways. However, now almost all the Railways are 
State-owned, thunks to the Great War and the adverse 
finances of the British Government. Now is the turn of 
India to utilizer the Railways for her own economic deve- 
lopment. Management, production of railway materials 
and cquipmttnts, tariff all require thorough overhauling and 
a programme has already been laid down for improvement. 
All three papers prepared by Prof. V. V. Ramanadham, 
D. Pant and Sri Rama Murly deserve mention for 
dealing nicely with the different aspects of Buch an important 
subject. 

We are confident thM this volume will interest all 
students of economics and rornmerce and also the general 
public who are interested in these vital subjects, 

A. B. Dutta 

THE BOMBAY INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES ACT 


(Act XXV of 1938) : By Prahhudas Patwari and 
Prasennadas Patwari. Published by Chandrakant CL 
Vora, Gandhi Road, Ahmedabad, 1944- Pp- 191. Price 
Rs. 8. ■ ' ■ i -ij 

SUPPLEMENT to the above by tkq same cnithors. 
1949> Pv- 98, Price Rs. 6. 

This Act was enacted by tho then Congress 
Ministry. It has proved a great success in keeping the 
relations of Labour and ita employer harmonious, by 
settlement of industrial dispute.*} by conciliation, and 
arbitration. The Act has been annotated not from the 
lawyer's point of view, but from the point, of view of 
those who have to administer it, or those who w 
Tgovemed and are to be guided by its provision. In tliis 
object the authors Jiuve succeeded admirably. 

BENARES AND SARNATH : PAST AND 
PRBSEN'T : By Prof. A. S. Altekar. Benares Hindu 
University, Pp. 80. Price Re. I-i. 

This small gwide-book with many authoritative 
historical details of the temples and shnnes will surely 
meet the needs of cultured visitors to Benares.^ The 
planting and get-up can easily be improved. 

J. M. Datta 
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BENGAU 

BANGLA SAHITYA KATHA: By Srikumar Bandyo 
padhyay, Saraswa^i Library, College Street 

Mprixt, Calcutta* Price Rs* 6-8, 

Tho author's erudition and critical acumen are widely 
admired and respected. This book contains thirteen 
essays in literary criticism, viz.. Folktales, Vidyapati, The 
Poems of Vidyapati in Grierson's collection. The Newly 
Discovered Manuscript of Chandidas, Characteristics of 
the Novel and the Method of Its Judgment, Bankim 
Chandra as a Novelist, Shelley and Rabindranath, Tlie 
Dreams of Rabindranath, , Rablndranath*s Prose-^ems, 
Rabindranath's Last Series of Poems, Raja-laxmi and 
KamaMata, The Growth of Bengali Prose, The Nature of 
the Bengali Novel and Its Future. The index shows that 
topics cover a wide range. They are all marked by 
keen perception, catholucity of tas-te and balanced judg- 
ment. The discourses on Bankim and Sarat Cliandra are 
^foundly interesting and the estimate of Vidyapati’s 
Kirtilata throws light on an important, but little-recognised 
work. To all serious students of literature, this work will 
undoubtedly prove useful. 

D. N. Mookherjea 

CHOTODER DABA KHELA: By Saniananda 

Bharati. Calcutta Photo House, Pp, 96. Price Re. 1-12. 

There is a paucity of books in Bengali on chess, and 
this small hook, writttn for the beginners, removes a 
want. The printing and get-up is good. The author 
should have added a chapter on Bengali games of Aswa- 
chakra, Gaj-chakra and the diagrams are very useful for 
understanding the ^different moves especially to a 
beginnir. 

J. M. Datta 

mNDi 

MUKTI KI MASHAL: By Tej Narmn Kak. Uni- 
versal Publishing House, Shivcharanlal Road, Allahr 
abad. Pp. ^6. Price Rs. 2. 

Here is a sheaf of songs of the downtrodden and 
the defeated in life;, and also of those who are filled 
with dark despair. But the inspires them, in the 
ringing verse and voice of faith, with cheer and self- 
confidence, telling them that in the spirit of Mau 
there is something of the unconquerable hero* who 
ultimately shall liew his way through bondage to free- 
dom, through darkness to light, through poverty to 
plenty, and through misery to prosperity. This faith, 
therefore, should be revived and re-integrated in action 
so that the torch of freedom, handed down to him 
age after age, be passed on to posterity. The songs 
are marked by^ mov ing sincerity and spiritual strength. 
The get-up and printing are a credit to th§ publishers. 

BHOJPUIU LOK-GIT MEN KARUNA-RASA : 
Cornipiled by Durgashankar Prosed Binha, , i. Hindi 
Sohitya Samnuelan, Allahabad. Pp. 4^6. Price Its. 6. 

Folk-songs have an abiding insight, emotion and 
interest. And there is in them that innocency of the 
eye and the he-art which has preserved them from, the 
ravages of time. Therefore, they will ever remain a 
source of inspiration as well as information to aU 
alike — singers, scholars, saints and sons of the ioil. 

The present collection consists of Bhojpuri folk- 
songs, that is, folk-songs sung for centuries past in 
Bhojpur in the district of Shahpur in Bihar. The 
compiler^ who has been engaged in the task of collect- 
ing them for nearly two decades, has now edited and 
annotated them with an ability and efficiency which 
are wdll worth emulating hy others working in the same 


field. If the folk-songs of each province were ynblish^ 
in this manner we shall have a people’s history of 
Indian civilization and culture. The Kairuna Rasa, 
which most of these folk-songs are keyed, is a synthetic 
sentiment; as such, it has overflowed into every human 
attitude and activity, specially. of those who, like our 
villagers, have still kept up their spontaneity ^ and 
sympathy of reaction to their environment and intui- 
tion. The compiler has done a great work and kas 
so earned the gratitude of all lovers of the people. 
The publishers too, have achieved an unusual distinc- 
tion in performing their particular part. 

G. M. 


GUJARATI 

HAMARI JIB AN KAHANI: Translated from the 
English original into Gujarati by Mahadev Haribhai Desai, 
Hanajivan Prakashan Mandir, Ahmedahad. Revised 3rd 
Edition. December, 1947. Price Rs. 6 only. 

It would be as miich ridiculous excess to tiy to appre- 
ciate Pandit Nehru's autobiography at this time of the 
day as to paint a Hly and to gild refined gold. His 
autobiography, which gives a history of contemporary times 
and is at the saim; lime a history of Indian Nationalism, 
has been hailed with acclamation by his contemporaries, 
and, deservedly, Mahadcb Bhai Desai, whose literary 
abilities were not in. any way inferior in quality to his 
devotion to a life of sacrifice, had been the fittest person 
to render the English original into Gujarati. More than 
20 thousand copies have been in demand. The book will 
be treasured not only by students of politics but also 
by students of Indian cultural life. The copious index will 
help the reader to use it as a work of reference as well. 
The Gujarati translation has marched hand in hand with 
the English original. 

Every Gujarati would be proud of Mahadev Dasai's 
legacy in this particular respect. 

P. R. Sen. 

DEENBANDHU : By Rasulbhai N. Vohra, Baroda. 
Published by the Pustakahya Bahayak Sahakari Man- 
dal, Baroda. 1946. Thick card-board. Pp. 640. Price 

Rs. fi. 

Rev. Charles Andrews, who had distpensed with hiz 
relipouB orders and become a layman,^ had, as every 
Indian knows, devoted liis life to lift up India in every 
way and for that reason, earned tine surname of 
“Deenbandhu" i.e., brother or helper of the poor. 
Every Indian language should possess his biography. 
Tliia is a translation into popular Gujarati by a 
Miohaihimedan writer of a Hindi vorsdon. It should bo 
well received, we think, by the ordinary reader as the 
story of his life is very well told. 

THANDE PAHORE : By Muni Kumar M. Bhatl^ 
Bhavnagar. ruhlisihed by Padma Prakashan Ltd., 
bay. 1946. Thick card-board. Pp. 192. Price Rs. S. 

“In the Co»ol of the Evening” is the title of this 
humorous book. People are inclined to relax at the 
end of the day and indulge in pleasantries. That is 
why this oolJeetion of 22 prose and 10 verse writinBi 
is named as it is. Humour, quiet and biting, subtta 
though laughter-provoking, peeps at one from every lise 
of these writings and adds to the fame of the writm!« 
as a humourist both in the platform and at the dttllL 
A companion of his, an able first in the line, Jyotinori^ 
Dave, has written a Foreword, which brings into 
both his own and Muni Kumar’s latent powei^ of 
depicting wit and humour. 
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There Is plenty of historical evW 
dence to show that China was one 
of lndia*s principal cotton mar* 
kets in the fourth and fifth' centu* 
ries. But the brainy Chinese were 
not satisfied with the trade; they 
also imported India’s Churga Gin 
and Improved it by replacing the 

hand crank with a foot treadle. 
The Uiustration, taken from a 
15th century Chinese Encyclo- 
paedia, shows the Chinese Gin In 
operation. 


Founded In 1886, the Calico Mills form 
one of India’s largest Single units and^ 
with the Jubilee Mills, produce over 
1,75,000 yards of fabrics a day* To-day, 
more than ever before, its facilities are 
serving the Nation’s efforts to fight the 
cloth shortage* 


Sarees— Dhotis— Mull— Prin- 
ted Fabrics— Mosquito Nett- 
ing— Sewing Threads— Fui^ 
nishing Fabrics. 
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Revolution in Astrology & Astroiioitiy 

Evei^body in this country is aware of the fact that India’s unrivalled and frreatest palmis^ Tantri<^ 
Yop vasdy learned in the Astrology and astronomy of the East and the West, gifted with sopet^ 
natural power of predictions, permanent President of l^e Internationally famed Baranashi Pandit 
Bahha of Benares and All-In^ Astrological and Astronomical Society of Calcutta. 

Jjotishsamrat Pandit Sri Bamesh Chandra Bhattachaiyya, JyotiBliania1)| 
H.BA..S. (Lond.), has won unique fame not only in India but throughout 
the world {e.g„ in England, America, Africa, China, Japan, Halaya» 
Singapore etc.) and many notable persons from every nook and corner of 
the world have sent unsolicited testimonials acknowledging his mighty and 
supernatural powers. 

This powerfully gifted great man can tell at a glance all about one’s 
past, present and future, and with the help of Yogic and Tantrio powers 
can heal diseases which are the despair of Doctors and Kavirajas, can help 
people to win difficult law-suits, and ensure safety from dangers, prevent 
childlessness and free people of family unhappiness. His three important 
predictions (prediction about the British victory on the very day— 2nd 
September, 1939— of the declaration of last World War, prediction of the 
achievement of independence by the Interim Glovt. with Pandit Jawaharlal 
as the Premier made on the 5rd Sept., 1946, and prediction regarding the 
Aiture of India and Pakistan which had been sent to the Prime Minister of India on the 11th 
August, 1917 and subsequently published in various Newspapers) have proved correct to the detail, 
amazed people the world over and have won for him unstinted praise and gratitude from all 
quarters including His ICtjesty Qt^orge the Sixth, the Governor of Bengal and eminent leaders 
of India. He is the only astrologer in India who was honoured with the title of “lyotish- 
Siromnni” in 1928 and “Jyotishsamrat”— Emperor among astrologers and astronomers— in 1947 
by the Bharatiya Pandit Mahamandal of Calcutta and Baranashi Pandit Sabha of Benares. 
Panditji is now the Consulting Astrologer to the Eighteen^ Ruling Princes in India.^a signal 
honour that has not been endowed on any astrologer in India so far. 

Persons who have lost all hopes are atrongly advised to test the powers of the Panditji. 

A FEW OPINIONS AMONGST THOUSANDS. 

Hit Highnttt The Maharaja of Athgarh says:— have been nstODisbed at the superhuman power 
of Panditji,’’ Her Highnett The Dowager 6th Maharani Saheha of Tripura State says ‘'He is no doubt 
a great personage with miraculous power.” The Hon'hlo Chief Juttioe of Calcutta High Court Sir 
Manmatha Nath Mukherji, Kt., says “The wonderful power of calculation and talent of Briman Bamesh 
Chandra is the only possible outcome of a great father to a like son.” The Hon'hlo Maharaja of Santoeh 
& Ejc-Presidont of the Bengal Legislative Council, Sir Manmatha Nath Roy Choudhury, Kt„ says : — On 
seeing my son, his prophecy about my future is true to words.” The Honourable Justice Mr. B. K. Roy 
of Patna High Court says is really a great personage with super-natural power.” The Hon'bis 

Minister, Govt, of Bengal, Raja Prasanna Deb Raikot, says *Yhe wonderful power of calculation and 
Tantrik activities have struck me with neatest astonishment.” The Hon' hie Justice Mr. S. M. Daa. of 
Keonjhar State High Court, says “Panditji has bestowed the life of my almost , dead son.” Mr. J.A.Lawronoo» 
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I purchased from you _ _ 

proved satisfactory.” Mr. K. Ruehpaul, Shanghai, China “Everything vou foretold in writing is taking 
place with surprising exactness.” Mr. Issac Momi Etia, Govt. Clerk & Intorprotor in Dosohang, Weal 
Africa : — “I bad orderd some Talismans from you that had rendered me wonderful service.” Mr. B. J, 
Fernando, Proctor, S. C., ft Notary Public, C^mho, Ceylon “1 got marvellous effeots from 
Kwachas on several occasions”, etc., etc. and many others* 

WONDERFUL TALISMANS (QutinntwdL In case of failure^ Money refunded. 
OHANADA KAVACHA OR THE ROTHSCHILD TALISMAN.-lts wearer earns immeiiii 


wealth with little struggling and it fuldUs the desires without fail. Lakshmi resides at his house and gives 
him son. fame, vast wealth, long life, aU-round prospedfy in life. Pries Rs. 7-10. Special for Speedy action 
Rs. 89-11. Super powerful with extraordinary edects Rs. 129-11. 

BAOALAMuKHI KAVACHA.— To ovearoome enemies it is unique. The wearer gets pfomotion 
in services and succeeds in jdeasing offimak. In winning in civil or criminal suits itii unpatalleied. 

Ibis is also a preventive to any accident or danger. Prise Rs. 9-2. Special for speedy action Rs. 2^2,, 
(The Bhowsl Kumar, winiior of the Sensational Bhowol Case, wore this Kavnsha). BtUier powerful Rs. 184-4* 
SAR^SWATI KAVACHA.— For Buocest in examination and sharp memory. IU.9-9, Special Rs,38^, 
MOHINI KAVACHA.— Enables aidk foes to beomne friends and friends more friendly, Rs. 11-6. 
Special Rs. 34-2. Super powerful Rs. 387*14. 

ALL-INDIA ASTROLOGICAL » ASTRONOMICAL SOCIETY (RecC^ 

( Th« Bigffe$L Mart HeUaNe and OUe^ Aatrohgieal.SoMttg m JMw and Far Etmt j. 

HMa Offie. :-lGe (M.). Gnar Straet. Bowite Kins” (Sri Sri KalMgaOui A Edl ISnapla) 

OffiM:— 47, Duttimtob Stniak, (WtOeilMr Jjnioaanl Cymrito. . . , . Ffaoiie' : B. B. 8QB. ■ 
liONDON OFB10E:->llfc ll> T-A, Wmima, 9xrm LoBdoB. , 



INDIAN PERIODICALS 



What is Culture 

P. S. ■ Naidu writes in The Vvsva-Bharati 
Quarterly: 

The spirit of our ago is at .war with itself, teatiQg 
its own body to pieces and paving the way for the fitial 
destruction of civilihation. Wln;n the situation is examined 
carefully, it is found that llie di'^asior that threatens the 
whole world is due to ti\e conflict of' cultures. Aryan 
culture is arrayed against Semitic, White against Coloured, 
Ameriean against Negro, and Brahmin Aryan against Non- 
Braliniiii Dravidian. TJie war of cultures is threatening to 
assume unmanageable diiiietisioiis. What, then, is ibis 
culture under whose banner so many people's are pre- 
paring to take the held? 

Cultural objects, that is objects that are believed to 
be the expressions of the cullure of individualb gr 
groups that have produced them, are div•?r!^e in their 
nature and xvide in tlicir extent. From the cave drawings 
and the stone implements of primitive man to the 
pyramids of Egypt and the Ajanta paintings and frescoes 
—it is a far cry indeed. Yet all these objects are equally 
representative of the i(‘speciivo cultures of their creators. 
And the Fiitiirisl and impressionist drawings tool They 
represent a very significant aspect of contemporary 
culture. Philosophy, art and science, language and 
literature, music and dan<‘e, painiiftg, sculpture and 
even food (according to an eminent sociologist) are 
expressions of culture. What is the significance of 
designating this hevildering mass of objects by a common 
name? There must he some unity among them justifying 
the common name. They express an inner something of 
which they are but different products. 

Treatises on culturea — and their number is legion — 
are not very illuminating. They fail to orient us properly 
in the midst of the vast mass of fads of culture gathered 
by painstaking research workers. Taylor, the great 
authority on primitive culture, says: ^‘Culture includes 
knowledge, belief, art, morals, law, custom, and any 
other capabilities and habits acquired by man as member 
of aocieiy.” There is utter confusion here between 
cnltiire and cinlisation, and between such widely differing 
,a«pecta of experience as an and knowledge. Moreover, 
there is an implication that culture can be acquired by 
man only as a member of society. When wc turn from 
Taylor’s Primitive Culture to the well-known Encyclo- 
paedias, we find that they are not any more illuminating. 

The Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics tells us 
that the most essential element in the psychology of 
culture is that which relates to the intellect and the 
wiU, with the accompanying contrast between the life of 
culture and that of activity. This definition neglects 
completdy the effective asipect of human life which is the 
•sole basis of culture; and exalts the intellect which 
plays only a subordinate part in cultural life. The 
^'Snfyctopaedm of $ocid Science has a long article on 
ootture full' el brQUimt suggestions. At times wc feel 

we are being'^en to the centre of the problem, 
bttt m cHiicu a sudden bait is cdled, and 

tkcswier tbofo it « s^dy aftidliig down. ^'Culture cons* 
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ideas, habits and values. . . . The real component units 
of cultut;e are the urganiseil systems of liiiman uclivilies 
called institutions.'* This article n^:ogniscs the need for 
a psycliological analysis of ciillun*, but lucking the 
proper psychological foiindation it is not able to come 
to grips with the problem. 

The New English .Dictionary defines culture as 
‘'cultivation, tending, cultivating or development of itie 
initid, faculties, manners etc., iinprovcinenl or refine- 
ment by education and training.” Apart from the sug- 
gestion regarding cultivation, this definition is the least 
ilhiiniiiating of all the definitions given so far. 

Our nepd at present is an orienting concept, which will 
reduce to some pattern the vast mass of cultural facts and 
objects, just as a magnetic field reduce^; to a comprehensible 
pall'-rn the widely scattered iron filings within the 
magnetic field. Tn the light of a simple orienting con^ 
eepi v,e should be able to grasp the meaning of cultural 
objects, and their proper relationships to one another and to 
the mind lluil created them. Any simple cultural formula 
is bound to be p^ychological (or the very obvious reason 
that culture is the ordering of the mind in its endeavour 
to reach or cicate a belter order of things than that which 
it finds in its environment. We propose to frame the 
simple ps>cljo]ogical formula needed for undei standing and 
intcTpreti:ig liiiman culture in its broad outlines. This 
formula will he tentative in its application, and will bear 
modification and expansion indefinitely, but it will be 
sound in e,^sentials, giid will be a very rafe guide for 
exploration. 

Culture and Civilisation: A Contrast 

It is no(*nssary to moke u slight digression at this 
stage in order to point out the difference between culture 
and civilisation. The two terms are really opposed to 
each other in connotation. Civilisation {.taiids for a certain 
aspect of life in the west which is the antillicsis of culture. 
In the proper type of mental organisation there ought to 
bo complete harmony between the inner menial cultural 
objects. True cullure consists in this harmony between 
the inner and outer aspects of tlie orgrnisation of sentb 
ment-values. When such harmony is absent, or when 
disharmony is introduced out of set purpose, then cuUuiQ 
ceases to have any meaning. In the so called civilised life 
of today, lived according to Western standards there i« 
completes lack of harmony lictween inner mental Rtrnctuie 
and the outer expression of it in the conduct. One may 
boil inwardlv with fierce hatred or anger, but one should 
not express these feelings. One should put on an ,«ippear- 
ance of calm and friendliness. Insincere conduct ia 
tolerated, nay even preacribed for keeping up appearancea. 
This is civilisation, and such civilisation is not culture. 
Civilisation demands a certain type of conduct in society 
whether such conduct is or is not in conformity with the 
motive which animates the person concerned. Culture 
on the other hand demands strict conformity of conduct 
with motive, of outward expression with inner sentiment. 
Civilisation is the means of getting on in this outer 
world of mundane values while true cuhttre is the mease 
of getting on in the inner world of vabiea, 
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Stale Language 

Is it derogatory to adopt foreign ideas and 
institutions if tney are found to be more condu- 
cive to progress and happiness than those found 
in one^ own country? Writes S. S. Ali in The 
Insurance World: 

Waa it derogatory to have replaced our indigenous 
bullock-carts by motor buses, or railway trains? Or, 
the age-old i^triarchal form of government by demo- 
cracy ? Or, in case of dog-bites, to use the Pasteur 
system of treatment in place of charms and incanta- 
tions, even now in use in some of our backward 
villages? Did China harm or humiliate herself t>y 
embracing Buddhism? Again, did Europe insult her 
native genius by giving up paganism in favour of 
Christianity, a religion of foreign origin? 

•If the answer is no, then why should it be dero- 
gatory to retain English as our State language, if it 
be found to be conducive to the progress and 
happiness of our people than Hindi which is being 
recommended by some. Let us examine this question 
from every possible angle. 

Hindi certainly is known ov'or a wider area in 
India than any other local language; but except in two 
or three provinces, where it happess to be the mother- 
tongue of the people, it is not knewn well enough to 
serve any useful purpose. In the rest of the Indian 
provinces, its knowledge represents no more than the 
ability to articulate a few words or sentences, pre- 
posterous in respect of both grammar and pronuncia- 
tion, and- that also amongst a certain section of the 
urban population only. Its claim to be regarded as the 
Lingua Franca of the country, therefore, is without 
any foundation whaljBoover. In order that it may be 
used as such, it will have to be taught the same hard 
way os English is now taught. 

Now, it may be argued that since learning of 
both English and Hindi involves the same amount 
of time and energy, why not teach Hindi, which is, 
after all, an indigenous language ? 

The counter-argument is that w^hereas Hindi is a 
purely local medium, English is almost a universal 
one. Once one has mastered this latter language one 
is no longer a citizen of Iirdia only, but a citizen of 
the world. And today, wbether one realises it or not, 
we are all citizens of the world, it being no longer 
possible for a civilized nation to live in water-tight 
isolation in a specific geographical unit. For the first 
time in the history of the world, realization is begin- 
ning to dawn upon mankind that the world is one; 
that a diseased spot in part of it affects the health 
and welfare of the resst; that it cannot settle down 
to peaceful and progressive conditions, if even one 
part of it remains diseased, or neglected, 'ur is sub- 
jected to selfish treatment by another, • 

This being so, knowlelgo of an international lan- 
guage is csseiilial, and since English is the only lan- 
guage which can claim that status, for us ,who have 
the ‘open sesame* to it, to give it up willingly and 
deliberately would be a highly retrograde step. It 
would be like an island nation giving, up its navy at 
the instance of a set of clamorous tninkem who have 
arrived at the conclusion that for creatures of the land, 
it is derogatory to use maritime transport or seek 
naval protection. 

It may be protested that it is not our intention 
to give up English altogether, but to retain it as an 
optional second language, together with such other 
European languages as German, French^ and so osu 


That I am afraid, will not take us veJy far. Second 
languages are never learnt properly, as we all knoW 
who have had Persian, or Sani^rit, or Arabic in our 
schools and colleges. If we are to learn it well enough 
to benefit from its virile literature, and to hold out 
own in markets and conferences of the world, it must 
continue as our State language. Human beings are 
essentially lazy, and the only way one can ensure 
their proper learning of a language is by way of reward 
through State recognition. 

Is it possible to have Hindi as our State language, 
and at the same time learn English as proficiently as 
we do now? I am afraid not. The average man’s 
time and opportunities are limited. He has first to 
learn his mother tongue. Then Hindi, if it be adopted 
as the national language. Then, after having learnt 
these two, he will have to turn his attention to a third 
language. Now, where will ho have the time for all 
these? , 1 1 

To adopt Hindi, therefore, as our State 
language is to impose upon a vast majority of 
Indians an added unnecessary burden. 

From a purely cold-bloodi:d business point of view, 
therefore, it would be a naiioual economy to prescribe 
only two languages; First, the language of the pro- 
vince, which one must, learn; and then English, which 
will serve as an inter-ProviiKiial, as well as an inter- 
national medium. A Province (^an, if ne(!c.^sary, have 
tw’o otficial langnngca, n.s in seme parts of Canada; 
the local language as P^nglish. 

Assuming it is a little nion? diilicnlt to learn English 
than Hindi, docss not the rowfiid justify I he additional 
labour? The learner is certainly acquiring a more 
useful equipment. ' It will alway.s involve mure labour 
to make a motor car than a biillocjk-cart, but does 
not the product ju.stify the extra lahoiu? 

Then comes the question of adequacy. Is Hindi, 
as it stands today, adequate lo meet the requirements 
of a highly developed modiTii Stale which include, not 
only a comprehensive political vocabuliiiy, but also 
vocabularies for the Army, the Navy, Oivil and Mecha- 
nical Engineering, Botany, Biology, Geology, Mining 
and 30 on and so on, in a never-ending array. A motor 
car alone ha-s over four thousand different components, 
for each of which there is a specific or a generic name. 
Hindi not only has no names for these, but also, so 
far as I am aware, it has not even a recognized name 
for the motor car itself. This means new words will 
have lo bo coined in hundreds of thousands, probably 
in millions, to cover the entire gamut of the highly 
complicated modem life. Exactly how many years it 
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will take to complete the feat^ and how many more 
for these newly coined words and phrases to acquire 
unequivocal meanings^ through usage, through court 
judgments, and other processes, it is indeed difficult 
to forecast. And when, if even all this has been done,, 
the language that will evolve will not be the homely 
Hindi we know, but a new language, probably very 
much more foreign lo us than English. Is it worthwhile 
then taking all this trouble, and suffering so much 
inconvenience just to satisfy the over-.sentim^ntalism 
of a few? 

I say “a few” because cjxcept for some in the in- 
terior pro^'ineea, the people of the rest of the Indian 
Provinces simply dread the idea of having to replace 
English by a primitive language like Hindi. If a gallup 
polP were taken, 1 have not the slightest doubt that 
English would win, but unfortunately, the supporters 
of this language lack the powerful political ma^etism 
of bigotiy and intolerance. Politicians of the interior 
provinces, wlio seldom come into contact with foreigm'rs 
are generally more intolerant than other-s, and there- 
fore also more i)opular. This is indeed unfortunate, 
for through their reversion to the ways and habits ot 
the past, tlioir, avowed attachment for everything in- 
digenous, good or bad, and their blind antipathy 
tovTaids everything foreign, regardless of merit, they 
have built up around themselves such a halo «1 
patriotic glamour that it will be a long time before 
they enn be dislodged from power by the more 
tolerant leaders from other more i)rogressivc provinces, 
who thniugh constant contact with the British aud 
othef foreigners, have developed a more co.srnopolitau 
outlook. 

It is hotly argued that now that we are a 
free people, to continue to use a foreign language 
would be .^laviah. 

This is, of course, rank nonsense, for language 
has nothing whatsoever to do with either freedom oi- 
slavishness, which are attitudes of the mind, and one 
can develop either under any set of conditions. I think 
I am right in saying that never was a freer man born 
than Mahatma Gandhi, and yet he lived all his life 
under foreijpi nile, and was a product, of foreign edu- 
cation, received in a foreign country. On the con- 
trary, I am inclined to think that it was his foreign 
education that was to a great extent responsible for 
his irrepressible urge for freedom. Take, again, the 
case lof the unscrupulous “bania” who would sit hours 
at the door of a petty official, ready to pay any price 
in honour, dignity and bribes for a little monetary 
gain. Well, he will always remain a slave, whatever be 
the government he is under. 
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When we Snd that alnioat every leader of 
Indy’s freedom movement was a product of 
English education, to say that learning of this 
language warps the mind, is sheer pervereity. 

On the contrary, it may be laid down almost as a 
general trutli, that those Indians who have not .had 
any English educsition are not by any means the most 
inspiring Specimens of our countrymen. Our so-callcd 
Pandits and Movilvis are not only like children to 
talk to, but are also, as a rule, undependable, and can 
easily be swayed one way or the other. Black market 
apd other anti-social activities are carried on nu-re 
by people innocent of English education than their 
more modern counter-part. English education at least 
improves them in this sense, that even when they do 
indulgf? in such activities, they are not altogether free 
from a sense of guilt. 

Foreign education is again discountenanced on 
the ground that it tends to mix cultures. This is no 
doubt true, but it is a point in favour of such educa- 
tion rather than against it. I do not see any virtue in 
wanting to grow up along a rut .shaped by men 
hundreds, and thousands of years ago, and who, in 
kiifiwledge and experience, could not as a whole but 
be inferior to us. We claim affinity to them in such 
pride and affection because they arc not here for us 
to see. If it were possible to see them, we would 
Xjrobably find theon more foreign to us than our most 
distant contemporaries, A modern Englishman would, 
I am sure, feel more at home in the company of a 
fiontemporary Indian, than in that of an ancestor ol 
his who lived a thousand years ago, never bathed, 
dressed unoouthly, fought brutally and interminably 
with neighbouring clans or political parties, and dug 
his teeth ferociously into huge chunks of half-burnt 
meat. .... j.* . 

The world that we live in today is very different 
to the world of hundreds and thousands of years ago, 
when people, living in narrow umsurpassable areas, 
not only did n-ot have to come into contact with 
othcr.s, but did not even know of them. Their re- 
quirornenls were simple and limited too, so that they 
could live in blissful independence of one another. 
Fortunalely or unfortunately, that world is no more. 
Bcience has annihilated distances, and crushed down all 
goographical barriers. The result Is that our concep- 
tion of units is bi'coming more ideological than geogra- 
phical. We are beginning to identify ourselves not 
so much as Americans or French, British or Italians, 
but as socialists or capitalists, communists or demo- 
mls, and so on. 

Science has also placed in our hands destructive 
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weapons of such terrible implications, that unless We 
hurry up und detnolish cur mental barriers and dis- 
tances as w(3ll, ill keeping with the exigencies of Uie 
times, we sliull soon end by completely annihilating 
ourselves. It is necessary, thoiefore, that we take 
stock of things as they are now, and mould our out- 
look on that basis, rather than slavishly follow past 
ideologies of patriotism, nationalism, culture and so on 

If by the word foreign is meant something 
that did not originate in a particular geographi- 
cal area, to have antipathy towards it is sheer 
childishness. 

To judge the merits of a commodity, or an ide:i, 
or an institution, the only tests to be applied are- 
does it boaulafy life? Does it help tu establish better 
relationship bolweeii man and man? Is it conducive 
to general .human welfare? If the an.swcr is yes, it is 
no longer foreign, but belongs to the whole world. 

To get the be.4 out of . nature, one rau.st iitilisi‘ 
whatever one liiuls good or useful anywhere. 

It is tho same with n’gard to everything else su h 
as language, literature, ideology and on. If a nati<Jii 
h) to grow to it, full stature, it rmi.st be ready to as.si- 
rnilalc whatever useful or civilising it finds anywhere 
in the world. 

Every country has ('volved something beautiful 
about art, science, religion, business methods, material 
things, methods of living, and so on. To get a really 
full life we must learn to co-ordinate all these. Thl^ 
is not slavishnesa but common sense. 

People cry tliems('l\'cs hoar.se on the subject 
preservation of national culture.s. But when you ccme 
to think of it, what is culture hut habits of thought 
and action .idoiited by our forefat liers t«o exist and 
thrive under corbiin geograpliicul and other condi- 
ti,iona, such thoughts and iictiona being naturally m- 
fiuoneed by their knowledge and experience of things 
ut the time? Also include in this list, if you like, things 
created to give; expression to the yearnings of tho bouI- 
These, again in tiieir turn, were influenced by the 
pliy,sicrd and other conditioas around them. As these 
condition.s change and our knowledge of things im- 
proves, if we still want to mould our thoughts and 
aaiiiratiims after tliose of our ancestors, then we are 
just retarding growth. 

What IS the funclion of a language? To 
express ideas. Nothing more and nothing less. 
Now the language that does it most effectively 
and to the largest group of people is certainly 
the most desirable language. 

Tiii-i i.s cold logic. 

Wo have befon* us the choice of one of the two 


languages— Hindi and Englidi, Now let us Sjee /which 
is tho most desirable. 

Hindi is, firstly, utterly inac&quate to meet the 
requirements of a highly develoj^d' modem State. 
Secondly, it is purely a local medium, not spoken or 
understood an>'whcre outside of some parts of India. 
Thirdly, from, a literary point of view, it is primitive, 
If my information is correct, nothing original of a 
worthwhile character, has been written in this lan- 
guage since Kabif wrote his poems about 500 years ago. 
It has no literature which cun profitably inform, edu- 
cate, or inspire a modern man or citizen. Its past 
history of prolonged literary and intellectual barron- 
ne.ss does mot insjure one with gi-eat hopes as to its 
futiiro potentialities. 

English, ou the other hand, has the richest collec- 
tions of words and phrases with accepted meanings on 
all subjects, such as physics, chemistry, medicine, 
engineering, poiitic.s, civil, criminal and constitutional 
laws etc., etc. It is secondly, the only language m 
the world that cun claim an international stitiifi. 
Thirdly, its literature is rich, virile, comprehensive 
and up-to-date, and in all worldly matters more 
idealistic than an> other. Close connection witli this 
literature gives u.s an oj)port unity to ilnbibe the high 
efficiency, idealism, civic cou'icii'usne.s.s, the high 8ens<‘ 
of integrity of the w'orlds most ooiistitutional race-' 
(lualities without whicli no venture, social, induatrial, 
commercial, or political can attain any marked degree 
of success. 

Those being the points for and against the two 
language-^, the choice should not inesent any difficulty. 
And after all, Englirii is not qiiito a.s foreign as some 
of us try to make it out. Tvs’o hundred year> ot 
association has robbed it of its newness, and Indians 
of all provinces have flovelo]>od a peculiar aptitud** 
fi^r learning it. 

The ability to absorb a honeficieiit foreign institu- 
tion is not .slavishness. On the contrary, not to bo 
able to do so is slavish. It is slavishness to the past 
which n'tards growth. And to (!ea.-ie to grow is to 
head for destruction. 

If it i.s a good thing to be patriotic to a portion 
of the world we call our country, it musts be a better 
thing to be patriotic to the whole world — to humanity 
in general. To achieve (his greater good, our narrow 
desire to grow up as a distinct entity must, be dis- 
carded. Instead, wo mu.st face the world with an 
open mind, ready to adopt whatever helps progress 
of the world ns a whole. One of the most powerful 
factors for bringing about, a better understanding 
between tho diverse elements of the world is language, 
and .since there i.s n-o other, language which is so wide- 
ly spoken and undtuvstnod as English, we should have 
no he.sitali'un in retaining it as our Slate language. 
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THE RAiNS COME. 


In the tropics the rainy season has a grandear of its own. Poets of all 
agra from Kalidas to Kabindranath have sung the praise of this season. It 
btings with it the dense black water-laden clouds, the music of falling 
water, — the longed-for life-giving showers. 

But in its train, it also brings diseases — Dysentery, Diarrhoea, and other 
liver and stomach troubles. 

Hence, eminent physicians prescribe QUMARESH in this season not 
only as a remedy for liver and stomach troubles but also a prophylactic 
against these diseases. , 

QUMARESH not only cures diseases of Uver and stomach but resists 
other diseases too by strengthening your liver. 
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National Movement* in Indonesia 

T>r. O. B. Tio wTites in the special number 
of MeriJeka, May 1948. on the occasion of the 
40tJi Anniversary of Indonesian atruggle for 
frecidom : 

May 20 ihio year is a aignificani day for our ludo- 
iifsiilin people. Why? It was 40 ye 4 iTft affo, when the first 
orfxanised national raovcmenl Avas founded in Indoneaia. 
This does not mean that b'^fore 1908 no sinipple took place 
in our country against the Dutch rulers. On the contran'l 

A continuous wave of struggle for national independ- 
ence was and has always been carried on against Dutch 
colonialists despite the white terror. 

The .Java, Aijrh. Bali-Lombok wars and others in 
the past were events of struggle, which signified the class, 
movements in our country to get rid of foreign rule. 
Pnforfunaicly these were led in an unorganised and spon- 
taneous manner. 

To celebrate our 40th anniversary of national move- 
ment and to provide the reader with some idea of our 
Indonesian struggle in the modern organised wav against 
Dutch imperialism, the writer would like to divide our 
national movements into 3 (three) periods: 

1. 1908-1918: Beginning of the foundation of organised 
national movements in our country. National conscious- 
ness and organised struggle against Dutch imperialism for 
national independence. 

II. 1918-1945: Period of mass-struggle, revolts, strikes 
against Dutch and Japanese imperialism for national 
independence. White terror and mass deportation to con- 
centration camps by Dutch and Japanese imperialism 
against our Indonesian people. 

ITI, 1945-tilJ present date: Foundation of mir Indone- 
sian Republic. Continuation of our national anti-imperialist 
struggle for full independence, democracy, peace and 
prosperity of our masses, 

I. Thk Peiuod of 1908-1918 

The beginning of our organised Indonesian national 
movements dated from the year 1908. The Russo-Japanese 
war of 1904-1905 and the defeat of the corrupted Russian 
army opened a new page in world history. Here for the 
first time in the modern era, the “superior'’ white race 
was beaten and defeated by the “inferior” coloured race. 

This event reflected itself not only in our country, 
but generally speaking in all Asiatic, colonial, dependent 
countries and oppressed peoples. It was the beginning of 
the awakening of national consciousness and organised 
national movements in onr country. 

In tlie year 1908 a group of Indonesian students and 
imdligentsia in our country established a Rational organisa- 
tion with the name of BuiU-Vtomo. (Nc^ble Endeavour). 
Hie organisation had formerly no potitical aims. It had 
no deep roots among our masses. It was founded for the 
purpose of demanding better educational and social condi- 
tions from the Dutch rulers and was fDr a long period 
’■the organisation of the Indonesian educated olgss and 
Tpstricted to Java omly. 

Shortly aft^ the foundation of file Budi^tamo, 
anodier national Organisation was founded in the year of 
191L It had some political aims, but biiised oh reRgiou*^ 
gronnek TMi' lialiotial-o^ was known ^ the 
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llie third national and political organisatiom which 
brought about conscioii«nc»s of nationalism was founded in- 
ihe year 1912, and known under the name of Jndische 
Partai (East-Indies Party). Bastd on the principle of one 
people belonging to one nation and not on any religious 
belief, the East-Indies Parly embraced all parts of Indo- 
nesia. The F.ast-lndies Party then changed its name to 
Nnshopal Ijulische Partai (Indies National Party). 

The strong Islamic ideological princliih s of the Sarekat 
Islam could not avoid the penetration of the new idea 
of nationalism w'hicli was growing up daily in our country. 
Our people at that time were not yet politically-minded, 
hut strong national feelings found deep roots among our 
people. 

The Surekat Islam had to consider the dialectical 
inarch of events in our country. Henceforih the organisa- 
tion had 10 base its line of action not purely on religious, 
hul also on more liberal ninl nationalistic principles. 

In 1914*. just before the first World War, a now organ- 
isation was foiinderl with socialistic principles. The 
fonnihrs were Dutchmen ami the new organisation was 
calle<l Indische Social Democrat} sche Vereeniging (East 
Indies Social Democratic Association). At the beginning 
only tMir intelligentsia joined this new movement, because 
our masses were just in the infant period of politics. 
Nevertheless the nationalistic ideal which had so far urged 
us for the attainment of nalioiial independence, from riiat 
moment omwards, gra<lually. took over to it more democratic 
and socialistic ideals. On account of these new political 
and ideological developments in our country a new period 
was ushered in the histoi-y of our national aind mass- 
movements. 

World War 1 was raging in the West. In Russia 
the revolution broke out in the year 1917. Tlie Russian 
masses smashed the power of i nperialism and established 
a people’s (Govern mem. Im ihc same year of the Russian 
revolution the (.Communist Parly of Indonesia was born. 

The historic year 1917 paved the way to a Russian 
victory in the clas.s- struggle against imperialism and found 
an echo everywhere in the w'orld. 

Tlie eyes of our people were opened. New forms and 
methods of class-struggle have been since then introduced 
and adopted in our national struggle for independence 
against Dutch irrtperialism. 
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II. The Period of 1918-1945 
Diiring World War I, Dutch imperfaliam remained 
nrutral. Due to the change in the international political 
situation and being afraic|^of losing their rich colony, the 
Dutch colcinialistfl promised, under the pressure of olir 
national movements, to give more liberties to Indonesians. 

A ivcll-known fact of imp«Tialiam is that it does not 
^ fulfil tlte promises made by it to improve the lot of the 
masses. The same happened with the Dutch imperialists. 
As soon as the dangerous period of 1918 was over, the 
Dutch rulers forgot the promises made to our people. 
The promised lilH'rtiefi and reorganised cousliliitional 
government in lindonesiu for onr people materialised 
merely in the establishment of the socalled ‘Volkaraad^' 
(People’s Coiincil). It was nothing else than a bogey 
institution. More than one-third of the memht'is were nimh 
nated by the Diileh and tlie lemaining UK’inbers were not 
popularly elected and had absolutely no politieal power. 
Political power and aduiiiiisiration remained in the hands 
of the rulers. It wau a hitter blow for our national move 
ment and was due to lark of experii^nce. In the mean- 
lime repressive mca**ures against the libei:lies and demo- 
cratic rights of mu people were inirodueed and increased. 

Exploitation, poverty and' repn'ssive measures were 
carried to such heights that they liecame almost unbearable 
for our people. A revolution broke out i,n the year 1926 
1927, For two months our heroic people gave resistance 
to tlie Dutch rulers ami during this period the masses 
kept power in their own hands. It was the first experience 
in modern limes for our people to stage ap open battle 
agaiinst ♦he Dutcli (’xploifers. After the revolution which 
failed in the year 1926>27,. Dutch terror raged in Indonesia 
directed against the masses and the national movements. 

Several hundreds of the, best sons of mir country were 
banged tfnd several tbousatids of the best sons and daughters 
of Indonesia, the flowers of the nation were sent to upper 
Digul in New Guinea. In thia way the Dutch rulers took 
their revenge against our pt'fiplc who fought for liberty, 
justice and liumaiiily. The Dutch coloffiiulists tried to 
break the revolutionary >pirit and struggle of our people, 
hut in vain. Despite the horrible terror of the Dutch 
oolnnialisls the struggle for freedom went on. In Europe, 
especially in the Netherlands, our students were very 
active. Iln the Netherlands Indonesian students had their 
own organisation the Perhimpumn Indonesia (Indonesian 
Association.) Originally established as a cultural and 
social organisation, the Indonesian As.Hociaiion turned over 
into u political national organisation and formed the nucleus 
of a struggle for our' masses outside our country. It had 
elosf^ contact with the national movements and masses in 
Indonesia who were forced by the rtilchs to work under- 
ground in our struggle for national independence. In 
Ifolland Dutch imperialists took revenge against our stu- 
<lents. Indonesians were arrested and their bouses searched 
and raided. 
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The Indoucsian students' proseouitcm look place in the 
year 1928. Dutch imperialists accused the Perhimpunan 
Indonesia of having the aim of overthrowing the Dutch 
gpvernment! Lies of imiperialism are well known facts in 
history. After detaining them for aix months the Dutch 
guvemmfi'nt was forced to release the Indonesian students, 
because nothing could be proved against them. 

No ^concentration camps, death sentences and white 
terror could break the will of our people fighting for a 
just cause. 

In 1934, despite the work of Dutcli agents in Indonesia, 
a revolt broke out among the crew of the Dutch cruiser, 
the Seven Provinces, Under the leadership of the Indo- 
nesians. with the co-operation of the Dutch hands, the 
crew Ixmnd their officers, took the command of the cruiser 
inld their own hands and raised the red flag. That was a 
blow on the face of the Dutch rulers. Never in iheii 
history, had the Dutch capitalists experienced this. Before 
they wvre finally killed in battle, the crew wore for two 


rulers with the help of their British and American friends 
have been able to despatcli to tniloiiesia well-equipped 
troopB^to fight our Republic and people. Readers are 
inlormed by our Metdeka new.s of what has been going 
.on duriing the existence of our Republic. The Dutch colo- 
nialists wish to regain their power of pre-war days and 
launch a colonial war against otir Republic. 

Whatever the outcome of the negotiations between 
our Republic and tiie Dutch one thing is certaim, that 
our people will defend our Republic and country with 
their lives agajiist the DiitcJi colonialists to achieve full 
national independence, tiemocia«'y. peace and pri»sperity. 
In building up a happy and prosperous Indonesia, let our 
people and leaders take lessons from ilie past and present. 


days the masters of the cruiser. 

(The blood wliich our people shed on the battlefield 
for freHom bears fruit on the soil of our country). The 
Dutch colonialists claim in their propaganda to the out- 
side world that there is “quiet*' everywhere in Indonesia. 
The fre<|ucnt uprisings among the peasants, during llii*^ 
period, are facts which the Dutch rulers cainnot deny. 
No amount of censorship, terror, etc., against our masses 
and national inoveincnts from the Dutch side can bring our 
people to their knees. Wc will not bow to tile Dutch 
who ar.- trying to deceive general opiioion abroad with 
their slanderous propaganda, concerning our people, national 
movements and country. 

The cowanliy and treacherou.s policy of imperialism 
was dcmotnstralcd again when the autocratic Dutch govern- 
ment in Indonesia collapsed without resistance in the 
year 1942 at the lime of the Japanese invasion. Thc*y 
fled with their entire belongipgs. These gentlemen left 
our people and count! y helpless and defenceless against 
the Japanese invader. Our people however despile Jack 
of armaments and under the must difficult circumstance'* 
defended our country against the Japanese invader. The 
struggle for national independence went orn during thi» 
period. 

Not less than three millions weie killed by the Japa- 
nese and four millions more were crippled during our 
resistance movemoint against foreign invosion. 

Immediately aft .r the surrender of the Japanese our 
people disarmed the Japanese invaders end proclaimed the 
Republic of Indonesia in August, 1945., 

^n. The Period ok 1945-Till Present Date 
After the proclamation of our Republic a new danger 
is thrcaleniing our people and country. The former Dutch 
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WamenV Awidunvbig in Indbnetiin 

Dr. Mrs. Soekairto writes in Merdeka, May, 
1948: 

With the birtli of the Natkmel Movement in Indo- 
nesia 40 yeara ago« the neceesity of glvina. better education 
to Indonesian girls was atso felt. Hitherto,^ the task of 
Indonesian women had been to take care df the household 
and their children. In spite of the fact that women were 
often treated by their husbands as mere servants, getting 
married was then considered to be a great privilege. H. A. 
Kartini, a daughter of the Regent oif Japara, was the first 
Indoueidan woman who realised that better education must 
be given to Indonesian girls in order to improve the 
position of Indonesian women. She started a model 
institution for lindonesian girls, thus paving the way for 
the Indonesian women's awakening. 

After her demise in 1905, several local Indonesian 
Women's Organisations came into being. Though they 
were only housewifery organisations, yet, at that time, it 
was a remarkable proj;ress towards women's emancipatioat. 

Now Indonesian women could hold their own ni«et- 
ings, speak in public as did the men. Then, several 
women organisations aiming at improving the position of 
Indonesian women grew gradually. In ' 1912, several 
national elementary schools for girls, known as 'Kartini 
Schools’ were eatablished. Timugh most of them did not 
go beyond the elementary schools, more and more girls 
went to school. 

After the first great war, gradually more and more 
girls attended secondary schools. But it was still uncom- 
mon for a girl to go to college. 

An American lady, who was in Indonesia in 1925 and 
returned to Indonesia 10 years later, coufd hardly believe 
tile great change that had taken place during the Inter- 
vening period. It was not strange any more for a girl to 
go to college. Now they were as keen as fioys in studying 
law, medicine, teaclilng, etc. They even went abroad for 
higher studies-^all alone. The lady would even be more 
surprised if she could see the present Indotiesiaii women. 

After the proclamation of the Republic of Indonesia, 
Indonesian women have liccome much more advanced. 
This can be attributed to the favourable conditions created 
by the Republic an4. the change that has taken place in 
the minds of the parents who used to object to their 


dantA^A $6Jmg out Irp^; the .parei^ts/iliow ’ their 
dat^ters to go h^Ip vjai^s, iMdhing 

the people to read and' write and idHMit hygiene and 
supplying them information on important eairent events. 
During the fighting against the Dutch, the muses risked 
their Svw at the front in ordiqr to lessen the pain and the 
Wdens of wounded i^ldier&« As in the new constitution 
of the Republic of Ihdon^ia it is already provided that 
women haye the same rights as men, women^a organisa- 
tions are no more at presetit fighting for the right of 
equality with men, but for making women conscious of 
their task as good citizens of the new Republic. 

Now, there is no more objection to women taking to 
any profession. It depends entirely upon their ability. 
There have been women ministers in the Republic. There 
are women representatives in the Republican Provisional 
Parliament and local Councils, though the number of 
educated woinein is much smaller than that of educated 
men. 

It is a common thing now to see girh, even married 
women working in offices. They ore happy doing work for 
the Republic. The young Republic with a high percentage 
of illiteracy cannot ailord to let educated citizens do 
nothing. At least educated women nan utilize their know- 
ledge in teaching others who have been deprived of the 
uipportunity of acquiring the arts of writing and reading. 
For this purpose they collect neighbouring women three 
times a week for an hour’s course each time. This course 
is called the ‘A.B.C. Course’ and usually takes three 
months to complete. This course enables women to acquire 
the elements of reading and writing. Of course, much 
depends upon their practice in order to be able to road 
simple bt)oks and newspapers, and thus inform themselves 
of the outside world. The more advanced the women arc. 
the lower is the rate of polygamy. Polygamy has not yet 
been abolished in Indonesia because its amilition goes 
against the Islamic religion. Some women organisations 
Iwve fought for it, though without good "success. But it 
is proved now that by educating the people, women will 
achieve what they want. Indonesian women are helping 
to build up the country. have fought for a better 

position and are fighting for the benefit of all, towards 
a happy and prosperous, independent and sovereign 
Republic of Indonesia. 
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NOTES 


r/ip first Year 9/ Freedom 

The year has peussed and iL is tunc now for 
taking stock as to where wo stand. The position 
to-day 18 moic perilous than nny of us imagined 
that it would bo a year ago There is no need to 
indulge in useless recriminations. But we have to 
understand the nature of the dangers that are before 
US first and then to survey the year in retrospect. 

Our foreign relations to-day are as indeterminate 
as it was a year ago. This is due in the main to the 
rapid deterioration in World Politics, especially in 
Europe, and partially due to our own inexperience 
Our Ambassadors and plenipotentiaries abroad ha\e 
not yet been able to make any impress in the highly 
technical erphnre of diplomacy, and on the few occa- 
sions where there has been any definite pronouncement 
of policy by our diplomats abroad, the effects have 
■not been to our advantage It is plain that as yet 

the novices that have boon sent out, have not ac- 

quired the skill and judgment necessary. 

Kashmir and Hyderabad are now major souroes 

of danger to the State. The public is pUaslcd at the 

turn of affairs and there is considerable uneasiness 
About the stay the problems of the defence of the 
I| 4 iAn tJmon is being tackled. It is pUdn to all that 
iMMiuii is mounting between the two dominion*! and 
also tbatf as before, the initiative lies with Pakistan, 
fhethet it be due ito our own errors of omission and 
oonunWocivOr toflcq^ority ih tactics on their part, 
(to IntelbgOnee departments "do not seem to be {uno- 
tionibi effectively where Pakistan is coooei^iSSd. 
ilftoMMmd ytbe 

in the toer^party relatiotudito bi the* 
to have bronidtt all aeiiOig to batf. 

MifN tike ITniOn |a|atioa Is stiil gMw lep » e 
MeMil edML CEilAiife s ow ie mmehil bm* Smm bMM in 


combat the forces that are inducing it, the economic 
collapse of the State may compel it to bow down 
before foreign dictation. Corruption and ine&iency 
in the goveinmont departments, accentuated by the 
money-bdgs of the black-marketeer and the tax- 
evader, have made it exceedingly difficult for the 
Government to take any action Fuither the disas- 
tious expenments m decontrol have brought the 
smuggler into the game of ecotioniu destruction 

The Union stanchi to-day between the Devil and 
the Deep^oa. On one hand is Big-Bu'uness; totally de- 
void of any conscience or scruple, intent on filling its 
bags with illicit money, though the State may be des* 
troyed thereby oi its people brought into dsstit'uUQn. 
On the other hand is the fifth-column of the fbreigner 
whose hands me being wt lengthened by the corrupt 
official and the complacent minister with his pels 
of the black-market. 1 'bc common-man’s hands are 
itching to put a ro])e round the neck of the black-mar- 
kelccnng millionaire and li im quit on the cards that 
the reactionary and the disniptionist might let loose 
mighty forces of lnwle 8 ‘'ness under tlie plea of forcing 
the government’s hands. The internal situation tbe 
Indian Union is much worge to-dav, thanks, tq ineffi- 
ciency, Bingle-iraok thinking and seU-opinioniedfitoS 
of those who have been placed in power by us. The 
bogey of communalism deranged the it^nds ch tho 
’’Hifl^-command” to a totally unconscionable dAfree, 
vitiating appointments, lotders and administration, 
both at the centre and in the provinces. 

The eomplneemqr and a long^halklhy mentoUty at 
,the tontre, that prevailed for a tod period More 
the JotUMaters of Dq^hi were pAiffy awakened by 
one eataelymie abode alto raaponsibk 

for Met of mir woea. WA tovp Mw, 

stW Mm pmsiM htk diSMM. \ 



A Year in Retnmpeci 

Student! of affain, Indiaii and foreign, have come 
to the d^nite opinion that the eonaequenees pf the 
dividiqn ff hklia ^to t*o Statea tpi^t h»«h been 
wor0e»tlit^ idM4; these have beea. They have beeh 
witnesses to the madness H popular frensy to the up- 
rootini^ of millions from their ancestral homes. These 
two factors have coloured tlie life and conduct of four 
hundred million human beings, left scars on their 
hearts. The iVew York Times represented this feeling 
when it wrote its editoriid entitled **Year of Indepen* 
dence/’ 

'‘From the blood, terror and bitterness of those 
early months, India and Pakistan have rebounded 
to an extent not thought possible a year ago when 
Britain relinquished her centuries-old hold on her 
greatest possession.*’ 

Nursed under Pax Briianmca we have not been 
prepared for the “harder way” in which freedom’s 
lessons have to be learnt. Though the “architect” of 
this freedom of ours has been trying to discipline tks 
to this, we have failed ^to rise up to his minimum 
expectations and in the result have demonstrated that 
under the veneer of an ancient culture what beastliness 
and fanaticism can lurL 

But there is something in human nature that has 
refused to accept defeat at the hands of this destructive 
impulse in us implanted there by Nature. And we are 
as sure as we believe in salvation that human nature 
in India will re-build out of the wrecks some values 
that will contribute to the enrichment of life in the 
modem world. That process has already started, and 
out of the .many crudities and immaturities in the 
plans in this behalf, out of many failures in human 
spirit, there have been emerging signs and marks that 
something of enuring worth is being attempted. 
Success or failure as in the hands of an Intelligence 
that is not amenable to our control and direction. This 
hgs been the lesson of the ancient wisdom that the 
seen and prophets of our race have been tiying to 
inculcate in us, and this lesson in detachment has, it 
baa beea asserted, seen us through the many crises of 
our people’s life. It will help us during tbe present 
age also. 

Forces, conscious and unconscious, influences, 
personal and impersonal, dictates of an alien State an^ 
national policy, have been tiying to .mould men end 
women of India into fit instruments for giving shape to 
modem values. The education that the British had 
introduced into our country created ideas that were 
condemnatory, implied or expressed, of B&dia’s sdeial 
polity. This education helped to create a new *l)aidc 
raoe”, reenuted from evmy stratum of social life, tba^ 
came in the, fulness of Ime, after a disc^leship ol a 
hundred years, * to ohaltei^ s/bA threaten Briririx 
hegemony over India. From Bam Mohun Roy. 
Mcdiandas Karam^hand generatioiia of men and* 
have been driving lip fe-pnmta opndll^iia in 
mcaptttm the initiative for metfMng 
1^, Mi|^ 4 hat 


the otiilintba, -IndkA 

Nationalism since the dayd oi Fbsssy has eonseiiouily 
and unoonscaoui^: worked tbrou|^ HBs and 

Napda Kmnar, tbro^ the ^ 

pd ^ 10, Bevplt thmngh Hii^u revival, 

ism, throuidi the Brahmo Samajf Aiya Samaj and 
the Ramakrishna Misrion, to prepare the ground on 
which to plant and establish what happened on August 
16 , 1947 . 

The last twenty-seven years of this period, since 
Gandhiji emerged into leadership of our National 
Movement, have been characterised by a new spirit' of 
“do and dare,” of a conscious attempt to sow the seed- 
plots of a healthier, simpler and humaner national life-^ 
self-reliant but unaggressive, rooted in honest labour 
but disdaining to exploit the labour of others. Through 
successes and failures, our people has responded to 
Gandhiji’s call for this new pattern of human thought' 
and conduct, and his succes^rs in the leadership of 
the Indian people would have to justify themselves by 
the way they make the attempt to give trial to his 
programmes of reform and re-construstion under the 
auspices of the National Government which they con- 
trol. In the appraisement of their activities in this 
behalf during these twelve months, there is the danger 
that we may minimise the conditions of disruption that 
were created by the technique of division of an un- 
divided integrity into the State of the Indian Union 
and the State of Pakistan. This operation imparted a 
shock tl^at unbalanced human nature in India which 
expressed itself in the carnage that has upset the soci^ 
economy of the country ; ten millions of “refugees” 
•took “every ounce of the eneirgy” td States which had 
hardly any spare moment to collect thems^ves for a 
long-range attempt to give concrete shape to Gandhiji’s 
plans and Pakistani dreams. It is, therefore, that 
we find them erecting tents instead of building houses. 
This ofle fact hig^-lights the stupendgusness of the 
task. 

The frustration created thereby had a ^disastrous 
effect on the morality of Pakistan ; it was driven to 
launch an attack on Kashmir with a view to divert the 
fury of their nationals^ unready, body and mind, to 
(Shoulder the new responsibilities of a free State, on 
their neighbours. We do not propose to diseuas the 
contribution of the British imperialist towards poisonh^^ 
relations between the two States. Human nature bdM 
what it is, allowance may be conceded if in their iw* 
irarion created by the British Government’s polu^ gf 
qvapuaUon from ineaponsible authority oyer 
S^ate in India, they were t^pted to 
encourage the designs of Pakistani fanatics on thd Wri- 
toritf of the Indian Umon, Rat in the anaiyi^a^ 

will be found that the csuniwigQ of hatred wMi^ to 
Mudun licague bfd b^ {U^^aching 
not have worked its w^*logica% except^ 
blbody path.pf the 
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During the year under review, tax*dQdgisg hM 
rdfh&ined as acute a problem as ever. Tbc latest 
development in this matter has been that the very 
same Finance Minister, Mr. 8. Chetty, • who had 
condemned this malpractice in severe terms in 
his Budget Speech, had to relinquish his office 
because of mishandling the cases involving the 
greatest of the tax-dodgers. The Income Tax 
mVostigatipn Commission has, properly speaking, 
not yet' started work. After the Chetty incident, it has 
been revealed that a group of 153 cases of suspected 
tax-dodging have been hatred over to the Commis^on 
for investigation. The existing Income-tax law requires 
amendment in many matters in order to tighten lip the 
loopholes through which the tax-dodgers make good 
their escape. Fortunately, this has been done and the 
Income Tax and Business Profits Tax (Amendment) 
Bill and the Income Tax Investigation Commission 
(Amendment) Bill have been passed by the Indian 
Parliament. The Income Tax and Business Profits 
(Amendment) Bill incorporates the amendments sug- 
gested by the Income Tax^ Investigation Commission. 
The Investigation Commission, appointed about the 
end of 1947, was asked to investigate and report to the 
Central Government on all matters relating to the 
taxation of income, with particular reference to the 
extent to which the existing law relating to procedure 
for the assessment and collection of such taxes was 
adequate to prevent evasion. Soon after their appoint- 
ment, the Commission addressed themselves to the 
task of examining the state of the law in so far as it 
acted as an encouragement to the tax-evader. During 
the debate on the Bill in the Parliament, the Acting 
Fifiance Minister said that it was antaolpated-^as a 
matter of fact it was suggested by the Commission— 

. that the measure should be passed into law during the 
last session. When the measure came up, the previous 
l%Dia'nce Minister was expected to make a motion fur 
taUng l&e Bijl into consideration straii^t away, but as 
el an amendment moved, the ffiil was referred 
a Select Committee. When the Repoil; of the Select 
C^mittee was ready, it was found that so far as the 
iddn 'provisions of the Bill were concerned, the Select 
CSbmanittee had approved them and if they had made 
iwy amendiilenlis an 3 rwhere they had not touched the 
umierlymg prmeiples of the provisionB to which the 
mover of the aa&emhneat had referred. Therefore the 
May was unnseeBBary as the matter was of urgency* 
But, , of oOurse, sueh moves were only tp be expected. 
When the pment Bill came up' in debate on 
last, (ipposilSiohi came from those oapital- 
pH'' which wsto most eonoemed in the 

of the pasmge ol such active misasttres. 
stated that'' ^ gave'' wide ^powers 

had* 


Q tmm iiwt o a” The hottqutabls member (mp<Hwig ^ 
.Bill invoked an assurance given by Sir Jatncs Grigg 
several years ago to the effect that junior officers 
would not be. given the power to reopen cases of 
assessment. The member seemed to be very much 
alarmed about this feature in the Bill which the whole 
country considers as vitally necessary and important. 
An investigation would certainly reveal that assess- 
ments in many cases have been closed on considerations 
other than that of the welfare of the State and^a re- 
opening of them would make futile, costly efforts made 
in tlie past for closing them. It is a fact that assessees 
resorted to all kinds of underhand practices for evading 
taxation, and the bigger the assessor? the more the mal- 
practice. Referring to the Indian States, the Finance 
Minister stated that they had been the paradise for 
black-marketeers and tax-dodgers in the past. In the 
new order, however, he hoped there would be a better 
degree of co-operation in respect of income-tax and 
that shameful chapter would bo closed. The Bill even 
now remains defective inasmuch a.s it has not taken 
all the malpractices resorted to by Managing Agents 
into consideration. The practice of spiriting away pro- 
duction figures by not entering transactions in the 
Company Accounts under Managing Agencies has 
become widespread and a menace equally to tlie share- 
holder and the Slate. A drastic amendment of the 
Indian Companies Act should immediately be under- 
taken. It is necessary for tightening up the mainten- 
ance of Company Accounts specially under Managing 
Agents. The present Companies Act does not protect 
the rights of the State and the shareholder to a suffi- 
cient extent. The British C'onipanies Act have been 
drastically amended and the new law has come into 
force since July last. The maintenance of branch 
accounts, production figurc^g and accounts and their 
audit should be made as rigorous as under the British 
law. The present practice of indulging in speculation 
by public companies, dealing in transactions of millions 
of rupees by companies whose share capital amounts 
to a few thousands and liquidation of companies with 
a view to tox^dodging should be prevented. 

Development Projects 

The first year of freedom has been a year of pre- 
parations and perfecting of development schemes in 
the Works, Mines and Power Ministry of the Govem- 
mmit of India. The projects of the Ministry being 
long-term ones, the results of its work cannot be judged 
within a year. It tan be said> however, that in respect 
of its major activities, namely, the great river valley 
projects, the rationalisaiton of the production and 
distribution of electricity, the promotion of a positive 
mineral policy, the expansion of the Indian Geological 
Survey and the vast building and town-planning 
schemes, the stage has been set for Vrhat promises to 
be very useful work, k the near future. 

For the peijM to be also the seed-time of 

India’s great river sdleipM. Kever before had the 

mmlm eo Kot; 
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merely that Government had under contemplation and 
investigation a number of river development achemest 
but they actually made a start by sanctioning two 
mammoth schemes, namely, Damodar and Hirakud 
I)am projects, estimated to cost in all Rs. 103 crorca. 
After mature deliberation the Damodar Valley Cor- 
poration has been set up, the Tilaiya and the Konar 
Dam projects on the Damodar river being already 
ripe for execution. Work on the Hirakud Dam on the 
Mahanadi has started from April 12, when the Prime 
Minister, Pandit Nehru, laid the first concrete on the 
site at SamJialpur. Several other acheines of this nature 
ai‘c being invcstigjited, the most important amongst 
thorn- being the dev(*Jo]uuciit of the Kosi, Narbada and 
Assam rivers. 

When India was partitiomMl the bulk of the magni- 
ficont irrigation works of the country were found to lie 
in Pakislau toiritory’. Out of the total of 400,000 cubic 
feet j)er si'coiiil of water curried by the canals of un- 
divided India, nearly one-half is now carried by the 
canals of Pakistan. Of the total of 70 million acres 
irrigated by the State-controlled canals, about onc-third 
Jieaiii Pakistan. Still India is found to be better placed 
tlian ever in respect of overall water resources and 
jjower potential. It is meanwhile realised that while a 
project conceived for a ringic purpose like irrigation or 
flood control might not bo an <*conomic proposition, it 
might become a financially feasible and productive 
echeme if it included other purposes like power gene- 
ration, navigation, etc. This constitutes the rationale 
of a multipurpose sclieme. 

The Damodar Valley project, originally estimated 
to cost about Rs. 65 crores, is a typical example of the 
multi-purpose scheme. The original and most iinportant 
object of the proposal is to find some means of saving 
the lower reaches of the river valley in West Bengal 
from the ravages of floods. There is an urgent need to 
contiol the floods of the Damodar "which have caused 
great damage to the rice-fields of Burdwan and tlireai- 
cned even the safety of Calcutta. More flood control 
Would, however, be an uneconomic proposition. But 
Uie scheme, an it is planned, will, when completed, 
irrigate about 7(53,800 acres of land in the districts of 
Buidwan, Bankura, Hooghly and Howrah and supply 
power to the extent of 200,000 kw. in addition to 150,000 
kw. of thermal power to be installed in the region as 
part of the project. As all this power is to be generated 
in a region containing rich mineral deposits and high 
industrial potential, it may be consumed by the indus- 
tries rising in them ({.c., in South Bihar and South- 
West Bengal), and be also available for the inter- 
provincial electric grid which is contemplated. In 
addition, it is intended to lead a navigation canal from 
the Damodar near Durgapur to the Hooghly at Ragliu- 
nathpiif. This canal would serve as a useful diversion 
for goods 1 raffle from the railway Ime in that area, and 
will besides, be continually flushing the estuary and 
rendering the Hooghly navigable. 

TJie Himfcud project, which is part of a vaster 
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scheme involving the traimng of ^ river at thiaa 
different points, will consist of a thres^e long- dam 
constructed acroiss the river about 9 miles upstream of 
the town of Sambalpur witli gravity and lift canals on 
either side* and two hy<h‘0-eleotric installations. It is 
expected that the project, which is to have a flood 
absorption capacity of 6' 3 million acre feet, will e^i^tend 
irrigation facilities to about 1*1 million acres of land 
in Sambalpur and Sonepur, yield a total installed 
capacity of 350,000 kw. and in addition render the 
Mahanadi a na\*igable waterway with possibilities of 
further development with the construction of a second 
dam either at Tikeipara or Naraj. In view of the 
immense possibililies of the Mahanadi Valley Scheme, 
Orissa has already come to br^ called the Ukraine of 
India, even as the Damodar Valley is described popu- 
larly as the Ruhr of this country. 

Equally important to the future of this country 
are the twin projects in East Punjab, namely, the 
Nangal Ban-age and Bhakra Dam schemes, which will 
depend to a great extent on financial aid from the 
Government of India. W-urk on those projecls, tern-, 
porarily suspended as a result of the emigration of the 
bulk of the workers to Pakistan, has recommencod attd 
is in full swing. 

A number of other river valley projects are also 
now in various stages -of invest! gai ton. These include 
the Kosi Dam project in Nepal and Bihar, the Tlker- 
para and Naraj dam projects on the Mahanadi and the 
Muchkand project in Orissa, the Narbada-Tapti and 
Sabarmati Valley projects in C. P. and Bombay, the 
Indravati project in Bastar, the Chambal and Sone 
Valley in U. 0. and Central India States, the Dochi 
scheme in Patiala, the Mor project in West Bengal, the 
Dihang, Manas and Baharuli and other tributary stream 
projects in the Brahmaputra Valley in Assam ; the 
Rihand, the Napar Dam and the Ganga Barrage pro** 
jocts in the U. P., the Rampadsagar and Tungabhadra 
projects in Madras and the Koyana Valley scheme of 
Maharashtra. The total power generation on the pro- 
jects already under investigation may come up to- 4| 
million k.w. and the area under irrigation about 29- 
million acres. 

The enactment of the Electricity (Supply) Bill in 
the current session of the Constituent Assembly will, 
bring to fruition the efforts of the Ministry -to 
ratimialiso the production and supply of electricity and 
to evolve measures conducive to the electrical develop^ 
m<?nt of India. Taking the cue from the Nationai 
Planning Committee which was set up in 19^ under, 
the Chairmani^Ip of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, the 
Electricity (Supply) Bill provides for the establidi* 
meat of quasi-autonomous Boards with adequate poweiB 
to effect the rationalisation of electricity on '‘grid** 
pniieipJe. These Boards will co-ordinate and stuDulglMa 
electrical development and will effect a form of 
financial (Tontrol over commercially owned imdertak-* 
ings which, while assuring the investor of an adeqtsate 
return and iiidite% of adequsjto smU, gt that 
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fame time, benefit the conmimer by reducing the cost 
of generating electric power. The Central Electricity 
Authority which the Bill sets up will tender expert 
advice on all questions dealing with development 
projects and will also exercise arbitral functions in 
technical disputes which may arise between a Board 
and a licensee. 

The Ministry of Works, Mines and Power has also 
planned to expand the Geological Survey of India to 
more than 5 times its pre-war cadre. The purpose of the 
expansion is to conduct extensive as well as intensive 
survey for minerals with the help of modern instru- 
ments and methods. 

The .sections which have recently been created iu 
the Geological Survey of India for the purpose arc 
the Geophysical Section, the Drilling S^^clion, the 
Mineral DevpIoj»mcnl Section and the Hare Minerals 
Section. 

A Year of High Prices 

The economic picture, as revealed by the General 
Purpose Index Number.^ in the price trends of com- 
modities, has been disturbing in the extreme. The 
inflationary g]»iral has taken several more turns up- 
wards. The ehaae behind the price-level has continued 
unabated. Steq) upward trend in the Index Number 
of articles, specially of food and vital necossities, have 
taken place. The cost of living has gone beyond th® 
family budget of not only the common man. but even 
of the upper middle class as well. Economic distress in 
the country has been widespread and deep. The rise in 
the general index has been as much as 80 points between 
August, 1047, and June, 1048. Food articles have risen 
from W'S in August, 1047 to 377 in June, 1048. Prices 
of manufactured articles have risen from 2^-2 to 366*6 
for the same period, thus registering an increase of 
86*4 points. 

The steep rise has been attributed to the decontrol 
policy of the Government. Public had been irritated 
through the vtixatious restrictions due to control which 
was thoroughly unplanned, and was worked with an 
unnecessary rigour. Removal of controls was therefore 
the popular demand and was fully backed by Mahatma 
Gandhi, The Government adopted the policy of 
decontrol but did nothing to check the cornering pro- 
pensity of the capitalists and war-profiteers who. have 
amassed enormous quantities of liquid cash through 
profiteering and tax-dodging. The policy of decontrol, 
in order to be successful, sliould have becin coupled 
with a liberal policy of import and a rigid and in- 
comiptiblo machinery for tracing and preventing 
cornering operations at their sources. Again, the policy 
of decontrol was a half-hearted measure. In cloth, 
rationing 'was abolished but the inter-provincial move- 
ment of cloth and provincial imports, the two vicious 
bouicM for keeping the market tight, remained. Restric- 
tions, on waggon allotments further helped the 
prediteers in maintaining short supply in the markets 
i 0 { their choice. Smuggling of elotih through Bmnbay, 
Bast Bimiab beomA rampant end 
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while the Indian people went half-naked for want of 
dolli, Indian cloth could find its way to China and 
Arabia through the ports of Pakistan. Government of 
Indians policy of control failed because it was operated 
through a thoroughly ineflicioiit and corrupt adminis- 
trative machinery and decontrol failed because it was 
half-hearted, short-eightod and unplanned. While a small 
group of the blood-sucking multi-millionaires at the 
top eijuippcd with two of the greatest engines of ex- 
ploitation. viz., the Managing Agc'ucy and Group Banks 
control the nations finance .nnd industry no liberal 
economic policy can in fact, ever succeed in this country. 

An Industries Ooufereiice was held in December, 
1947, at New Delhi, under the Chairmanship of Dr. S. 
r. Mookorjj'p, Minister of Industry and Supply, which 
considered Itie many prehlcms that biset the Indian 
industry. An K(!onomic Sub-Committee of the A. -I. G. 
C., had also been formed with Pandit Nehni as Chair- 
man which formulated the Congress Economic policy 
and advocated the abolition of the Managing Agency 
s>*stem as soon as possible. TIk' Industries Conference 
emphasised the need for regulation of raw materials iu 
short supply, for solving Iranspoi t by rigorous plan- 
ning and ending labour unrest through conciliatory 
measure.^. An industrial truce was concluded during 
that session for eliminating labour unrest. The truce 
has been violated in boiho cases but as the country ia 
no longer in a mood to encourage stoppage of work on 
production, strikes have been continually and steadily 
•on the decrease. The industrialists sought a clear 
declaration of the industrial policy of the Government. 
In early April, the Government of India released their 
resolution on Industrial policy which was adopted by 
the Indian Parliament on April 8, 1948. The official 
Industrial policy was well-received by the industrial 
circles because it removed two of their moat outstand- 
ing fears in dc^claring that no immediate nationalisation 
of industries would be made and remaining silent about 
the demand for the abolition of the Managing: Agency 
system. The principal objective of this groat conces- 
sion has remained unfulfilled ; inisrease in production 
has not taken place. The industrialists, on the contrary, 
have taken the liberalism of the Government as its 
weakness and have succeeded in frustrating the Govern- 
ment’s main purpose in the resolution. 

The present distress of the vast masses of our 
countrymen can bo removed only through larger indus- 
trial and agricultural production. The Industries 
Department, unfortunately, has failed to demonstrate 
the amount of determination and drive that the Agri- 
cultural Department of the Government of India is 
* showing. We admit that the task of the former is bigger 
and more complex, but what, pains us most is that 
even a planned beginning has been made. The InduiS" 
tries Department is still a helpless victim in the hands 
of the war-profiteers and black-marketeers. 
Corruption 

Corruption in the administrative machineiy has 
been as rampant as ever before; riither, during the past 
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yetff, it Aowb deMte ogas of iiiczeaae. No{xt>twm ju4 
favouritism in appointments and supercession on the 
above considerations in ordering promotion have 
become sources of grave danger for the nation. 
Maintenance of integrity and efficiency of our public 
administration, without which no State can be built up 
or run successfully, has become truly a Herculean 
task. There has been more than enough talk about 
corruption in administration but little has been done 
to eradicate this evil. Indeed, during very recent 
months, a tendency has developed for getting rid of 
“uncomfortable” elements in th(j administration who 
refuse to fall in line with their corrupt superiors and 
sometimes try to exj)08C them. Corruption is a case of 
moral tun:)itude and when an employee’s immediate 
superior is suspect <'d of corruj)! practice, the employee 
under him must be given opportunity to report to higher 
authorities or even tc the police. Unless the employee 
is protected in this endeavour, it will be wcllnigh im- 
I>osfiibIe to root out comiption. Unfortunately cases 
have come to light whore efforts of employees to stand 
against their corrupt sui)erior8 have not met with the 
requisite encouragement and even dismissals of such 
employees have taken place. The Civil Supply 
Empluyc'os of West Btmgal, in a recent Press Con- 
ference, revealed the startling fact that their effort to 
root out corruption from this festering hotbed of 
corrui)iion has roused great resentment against them 
higher up in the bureaucratic and Ministerial ladder, 
and more than a doeoii enipluyees have been dis- 
charged for the “crime of combating corruption.” 

A still more worse instance has come from the 
Shijq>ing Office at Calcutta under the Commerce De- 
partment of the Government of India, This office h* 
under tiie charge of a Shipping Master whose main 
functions an) to look into the interests of the Indian 
seamen who come under the purview of the Indian 
Merchant Shipping Act and to act as disbursing officer 
in the transactions taking place between the Indian 
seamen and the Masters or Agents of the different sea- 
going vessels who employ them. During the war, seamen 
engaged by Agents were sanctione<l various allowances 
which amounted more or leas to five times their wages. 
This huge sum was deposited, on account of those sea- 
men engaged throiigli tlie Calcutta Port, with the 
Shipping Master, Calcutta, by the various owners and 
agenhs of shif>a. The decision of the Government of 
India was tliat the amount so deposited with the 
Government would become payable to the respicctive 
.seahion on the ccssaticm of hostilities. Tlie total amount 
thus deposited with the Shipping Master amounted 
to nearly Rs. 2 orores. After the official declaration 
made by the Government of India declaring cessation 
■of war, disbursement of this money on claims by 
seamen has been going on. These deposits are known 
as post-war-credit deposits. Allegations appeared in 
the Calcutta daily Bharni to the effect that a group 
of officers have been misappropriating large suma of 
money out of these deposits on false and fiotatieui 


veimffiers. After partitmn, many of the flWAfin Wva 
left for Pakistan, some have ffied and some remain 
untraced'. It is therefore not much difficult to draw 
money in their name on production of false vouchers. 
Mushroom trade unions have come into being and 
they arc also drawing large amounts in league with 
the officials. It was alleged by the same newspaper that 
a Muslim office-bearer of some of the Seamen’s Trade 
Unions was freely allowed to draw heavy sums 
through cheques issued in bis favour by the Shipping 
Master without production of any legal authority in 
the form of power of attorney or other authority to 
receive payment. The disclosures were followed by a 
search of the Shipping Office by the Special Police of 
the Government of India posted in Calcutta. An 
Undcr-Sccrctary of the Commerce Department also 
came down for invest! gtion but the said newspaper, 
in a later comment, pointed out that this was the 
same official who had made previous inspections of 
that office, while the alleged fraud was going on. The 
persons against whom the serious allegations had been 
made were all familiar with him and no better results 
could be expected out of an investigation made by 
this particular functionary. Somebody else, not fami- 
liar with that group, should have been sent down. 
Tlio result was exactly as anticipated. Nothing has 
since been heard of, either about the police investi- 
gation or the starting of any legal proceedings; 
instead, ,iwo employees on the audit staff, possibly 
suspected of having let out the uncomfortable infor- 
mation, have been discharged without assigning any 
reason. We wonder, how the Government of India 
expect to stamp out corruption if things like this 
happen under their own nose. We draw the special at- 
tention of Mr. K. C. Ncogy lo this affair and request 
him to go personally into this case. We strongly 
believe that an impartial enquiry by a reliable officer 
will reveal startling instances of long-standing cor- 
rupt practices in the Calcutta Shipping Office. 

The most curious obstacle on the way of the 
anti-coriaiption drive of the Government of India has 
been the legal fineries in some of the judgments of the 
Criminal Bench of the Calcutta High Court, where the 
Law has moved inscrutably, 'ttie latest judg** 
ments in two serious cases of corruption have infused 
a good deal of encouragement in the hearts of those 
who are out to make money by cheating the Govern- 
ment and the society. In many recent judgments, the 
fundamental doclnne that “justice should not only be 
done but it must appear to have been done”— has beett 
sadly violated. The judgments have led* the public to 
believe that the judges were more keen on the niceties 
of the law than on justice. Some of the judg- 
ments have also come in for trenchant criticism' in tbe 
daily press. It appears that a judgment in corrupt 
tion cases has become one of belief^ and not an 
attempt to get at the truth by weighing evidence Ott 
the balance of judgnaont. We must not lioaiget 
the aoegsed peiio&s ia As eonuirtioa saw aA aafft 
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of great resouroee. They get eaepert advice and help of 
lawyerSf police, accountants and auditors at the time 
of planning and committing the crime and obtain the 
cervices of the highest luminaries of the bar to defend, 
them. If under such circumstances, through the vaga- 
ries or loopholes of law the “Benefit of Doubt” 
under the Criminal Procedure Code, which was 
devised for protecting an illiterate victim of police 
excess, is extended to the resourceful master criminals 
accused of corruption, trial of corruption cases is 
bound to degenerate into one of farce as has been 
actually happening. Unless terror is stmek in the 
heart of hearts of those planning for crimes of corrup- 
tion, this evil can never be rooted out. Drastic 
changes in the Criminal Procedure Code must be 
made and it is high time that the Government of 
India paid attention to it. 

Communications 

During the past one year communications have 
shown some signs of improvement but in many respects 
serious deficiencies have persisted. Postal services have 
definitely improved at least in the imatier of reducing 
tht=j inordinate length of time that was being required 
in delivering letters. Telegraphs have shown some 
improvement, no^ they occasionally reach the destination 
before letters. Telephones, however, still remain in a 
hopeless position. Delay in getting connections, fre- 
quency of wrong connections, diseonnc^ctions in the 
midst of conversation, and discrepancy between calls 
made and calls registei-ed in the Bill still persist. It 
appears that there is nobody to look after this section 
of Gommunication.s, which in the present day, is the 
most costly and the niosL important. 

In land transport, timely running of trains has 
been restored to an appreciable extent. Number of 
trains in many sections have been increased and 
the attempt for improving the .suburban railway service 
is appreciated. But congestion in third class accom- 
modation still remains as severe as ever and little 
fsign of improving the terrible travelling conditions in the 
third class, which is the main source of railway earn- 
ings, is visible. The Silver Arrow has been shown round 
the country only to placate the third class passen- 
gers. Whenever there is any agitation to improve the 
lot of third class passengers, promises of giving them 
luxurious coaches fitted with fans and other amenities 
are poured forth. This attempt to wipe out a real 
grievance with fictitious promises should now stop and 
real effort should be made to increase the number of 
coaches to remove third class congestion. Dangerous 
travel on footboards, bumpers and the roof can be 
eUminated only through an ^preciable increase in the 
nujnber of coaches. Shortage of wagons remains as acute 
as ever. India is now in a position to manufacture both 
vagons and passenger coaches ; we wonder what pre- 
Tento our. Bailway au^orities from starting manufac- 
i» earnest here no#, 


Corruption in railwys Is a mefiaee which is clearly 
on increase and practically no effort has been made 
to remove it. Seizure of smuggled goods from the 
roof of the lavatories or other portions of the carriage, 
which required removal of plauks and their replace- 
ment and repainting, clearly proves that railway offi- 
cials are closely implicated in the smuggling business. 
Stoppage of trains in out ol the way places by the 
running staff for the loading or unloading of smuggled 
goods continues unchecked. The Railway Grain Shops, 
whi<*h cost the tax-payer about Rs. 25 evores a year, 
remain a great source of corruption and black- 
marketing. In the last session of the Indian Parliament, 
a Committee was appoinU'd to investigate into the 
Groin Shop corruption hut the findings of that Com- 
mittee have not yet seen the light of the day. Priori- 
ties in wagon supply are still as great a scandal as ever. 

Motor transport remains in the same old wartime 
confused position. The bogey of ‘no juice* and the mal- 
distribution of petrol has contributed to the mainten- 
ance of blackmarkct of petrol. A cautious petrol policy 
could have transferred a large volume of congestion 
from railways to buses and lorries. With little chance 
of improvement in the petrol supply, lorries and 
suburban buses should have been ordered to run on 
charcoal-gas and the petrol thus saved, diverted to the 
remo\al of congestion in city traffic. Instead, we find 
large allotments of petrol being made to lorries, most 
of which are employed on the transport -of smuggled 
goods across the frontier. West Bengal is now a frontier 
province and should have been more cautious. The 
We-st Bengal Govi^rnment have sunk Rs. 60 lakhs on 
capital expenditure in running State Buses in Calcutta, 
with the evident object of improving congestion in the 
city traffic. As soon as Stale Bu.ses have been on the 
road, privrate buses liave diMueased their number of 
trips. The West Bengal Government explained the 
position in a Press Note which slated that reduction 
in bus traffic was inevitable clue to pc'trol shortage and 
thus indirectly supported the action of the private bus- 
owners. In one breaih they say that insufficiency in the 
number of buses is the reason for (jongestion and 
therefore half a crore was sunk on purchase of buses, 
while on the other breath the very same administra^ 
tors declare that plying of buses must be reduced 
because there was no petrol. 

In shipping and air transport, India shows definite 
signs of improvement. I 

Agriculture 

Food scarcity in India and our dependence on 
foreign countries for our food continued during the 
first year of our independence. The redeeming feature, 
however, has been that with the appointment of Shri 
Jairaimdas Daulatram as Food Minister, Indian agri- 
culture has just started showing signs of improvement, 
'Hie "Grow More Food” campaiga of the past has been 
a veigr costly Muee. Mhre than Bs, 80 ororea have 
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bi^eH spent on it which seems to have been totally 
wasted. After passing through ^Vheatless" and ‘^meat- 
less’* days, this costly campaign has landed India in 
the grip of an '’eat less” campaign assisted by statutory 
rules and regulations. The new Food Minister took 
over his department from Dr. Rajendra Prasad in a bad 
condition, but through serious efforts he hi^ succeeded 
in itiiproving things to an appreciable extent. In an 
authoritative article published in the new monthly 
Agricultural fHLuation in India we are told by the 
Economic and Btalistical Advis(T of India that the 
country is just round tlu' corner and notable improve- 
ment has come during the past few months. The rabi. 
crop positron has been fairly good. 

In tlie ricc-cating areas of the Eastern region, 
prices have started showing the usual seasonal increase 
but procurement has generally bf'en good indicating 
that the over-all position is not bad. In West 
Bengal rice prices vary between Its. 13-12 and Ks. 22 
per maund and procurement continues to be fairly 
satisfactory. Total procurement of rice in West 
Bengal from January to May 22, 1948 has been appre- 
ciably better than the corresponding figure for last 
year. Rice prices continue to be comparatively low 
in Orissa aiTd vary from Rs. 9-8 to Rs. 13-6 per 
maund. Procurement has been satisfactory. The posi- 
tion is somewhat different in Bihar. Here rice prices 
are much higher than anywhere in the Eastern region 
and vary frcmi- Rs. 16 to Rs. 24 per maund. All these 
references arc to mid-July prices. 

The C. P. is now the most important surplus pro- 
vince of India and this year it has had good crops. 
The average price of rice is Rs. 14-3 and the corres- 
jiauding figures for jowar and wheat are Rs. 10-14-7 
and Rs. 29-7-11 respectively. There has been a ten- 
dency to rise in prices due to low arrivals. Believing 
that the Central Government would lift restrictions 
on the movement of foodgrains outside the province, 
•traders have started hoarding foodgrains. The pro- 
ducers also have been withholding stiocks in the 
hope of getting better prices later on. This has 
resuUfKl in low arrivals in markets in higher prices and 
Bomo decline in procurement. To check these ten- 
dencies, the C. P. Government hiis made it clear to 
the public that restrictions on export of foodgrains 
outside the province will not be removed. The Pro- 
vincial Government liave also frozen stocks in excess 
Of 2000 mauuds in producing areas. To step up pro- 
curement the Provincial Government has extended to 
the Chhattishgarh States (which have recently merged 
with C. P.) its order requiring the traders to sell to 
Government 40 per cent of all the rice produced by 
them. 

In the deficit areas of the west and the south, 
however, the food position has not shown iny signi- 
ficant change during May, although the downward 
trend seems to have been arrested. In Bombay rice 
prices vaiy between Rs. 30 and Rb. 40 and Bajra 
prices vaiy mostly from Bi. 15 and Bs, 31, In the 


deficit districts of Madras rice priCM lie 
between Bs. 20 and Bs. 30, In order to help these 
provinces with a view to checking the rise in prices, 
the Central Government has made available to them 
in the first half of the year the greater proportion of 
ceiling import quotas. Thus by the end of May, 
Madras received 60 per cent of its ceiling import 
quota. During the same period Bombay received 72 
p(ir cent of its ceiling import quota. 

The Provincial Governmeuls of the deficit areas 
have been trying to help the poorer sections of the 
consumers by opening “relief quota shops.” These 
shops supply a fixed quota to non-producers and 
partial producers wdth liberty Lo sui>plcment it with 
open market purchases. The restrictive character of 
rationing is thus avoided while a minimimi subsistence 
quota is assured to the needy. These shoi)s have been 
popular both in Bombay and Madras. A number of 
“relief quota shops” have also been opened in 
Saurashtra. The position of the Government stocks 
continues to be satisfactory in Madras and this has 
enabled the Madras Government to increase the over- 
all ration from 8 oz. to 10 oz. per day even under 
the present disquieting conditions of the province. 
The rice component of the ration has also been 
increased from 3 to 5 ozs. since June last. 

The improvement in the stock of the deficit pro- 
vinces has boon due to timely imports. The alert- 
ness of the present Food Minister has given a good 
shako-up to the department and thas saved the 
country from the danger of living from ship to mouth. 
Great attention has now been paid to improvement 
in production. The long -overdue fertiliser factory, 
suggested by Dr. Gregory in 1942, is at last going to 
bo oslablwhed at Sindhri. The oril,t factoiy that pro- 
duces fertilisers on a large scale is at present the Fer- 
tilisers and Chemicals, Travanoove. The Government 
of India factory at Sindhri, when completed, will hav'e- 
a productive capacity of seven times that of the 
Travancore factory. We have been depending too 
much on external supplies of fertilisers atid have been 
paying exceedingly high prices for them. The quantity 
imported is not even one-tenth of our barest minimum 
requirements. The sooner the Sindhri factory begins 
to produce the better for our agriculture. 

Although agriculture is looking up, there is yet 
room for improvement in the administration of agri- 
cultural departments. West Bengal is lagging much 
behind in this respect. This is probably the only pro- 
vince where an Executive Officer remains at the head 
of this department as Director of Agriculture. Other- 
provinces have placed agricultural exporta in this 
vital position while in West Bengal a Deputy Magis- 
trate has recently been appointed to this post. We 
must mention here that the services of tihe Director of 
Agriculture of the United Provinces, who is On lotig 
furlough, is available for utilisation in Bengal. Thi^ 
Bengali ^ntlenian has done yeoman^s service ih 
improvement of agricultare ifi V. oiL^ Ibe ^ 
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Agricultural Minister, Dr. Katju who is now the 
Governor of West Bengal. Dr. Katju wHl be doing a 
great service to West Bengal if he takes the initiative 
in securing the services of Mr. De. The Agricultural 
Department is at present run by people who know 
nothing of agriculture and it is imperative that an 
expert with wide experience should be placed at the 
top. An official machinery becomes effective only when 
a competent inan is placed in charge of its direction.^ 

Foreign Trade 

The Hon'ble Mr. K. C. Nwgy, Commerce Minis- 
ter, Government of India, warned the Kxport 
Advisory Council three days before the close of the 
first year of our independence that there was Uitlo 
room for complacency in spite of reasonable favour- 
able balances. He said that “in order to achieve ^ 
higher standard of living for India’s teeming millions 
and in order to pay for imports of capital goods and 
other machinery required for industrial expansion, 
we must be prepared to tighten our belts as and 
where necessary,” His iiredccessor Mr. Bhabha> 
addressing the same Council on 8th November, 1947 
pleaded for a vigorous export drive and wanted a 
target figure of Rs. 75 to Rs. 100 ciorcs. Mr. Neogy 
also wants a target figure of Rs. 100 ciorefi for expan- 
sion of exports during 1948. 

It is apparent that both of our Commerce Minis- 
ters have fallen into the same error of looking only 
at the favourable balance of trade as such. The 
Special Delhi Correspondent of Commerce most 
pertinf3ntly points out that with millions of sterling 
locked up in the United Kingdom, and with our 
inability to make use of the few millions of sterling 
balances released, there is undoubtedly no point in 
piling up more favourable balances, in the United 
Kingdom at any rate. Unfortunately, the export 
policy, as put forward by the Commerce Minister 
will lead o^y to this result, It is a well-known truism 
in eaonozuics that unless there are imports, thefe 
could be no export over any length of time. Unless a 
comprehensive policy embracing the whole question 
of both sides of the foreign trade and internal pro- 
duction be adopted, the present chaos in the economic 
sphere will continue. Question of increasing the 
standard of living apart, India is today desperately 
short of many basic consumer goods. This scarcity can 
be removed by following a liberal import p^dicy in 
respect of essential commodities with yearly or half- 
yearly adjustments to suit increased internal produc- 
tion, if there be any. It useless to talk of a high 
standard of living when the sufferings of the massed 
go on increasing with ever-increasing high prices due 
to searcity. P’ighting inflation will become easier only 
when basic necessities become available in the open 
m^ket. Naturally m should give preference to plant 
. and macbineiy and import them to whatever extent 
it is poMbki to do so and from wWever quarter it 
k to obtain them. It is no use, at thiil' junoture, 


to shut our eyes to the fact that with the rocketiz^ 
inflationary spiral in the couniiy and starvation in 
consumer goods, there is an imperative necessity for 
.importing large quantiiieH of consumer goods. It is 
only with this weapon that the GovernmcDt of India 
can fight the present capitalist-strike that is going on 
in the money market and the sphere of production. 

In order to expand onr trade with the US.A. it 
is stated that, after a careful examination, the 
Government has selected a few doUar-earning items 
like woodworks, toys, brasswaro, enamclware, em- 
broidery goods, coir-products, and lac products! One 
can only gasp at this “expert” advice that the Govern- 
ment of India has received. Even a tyro in economics 
could have informed the Government that the demand 
for those articles is not only limited but also clastic 
and they could never be relied upon to earn the bare 
minimum of hard currencies needed for import of plant 
and machinery, etc., fromi the United States. After 
partition tea has become the largest single item on our 
list of export items. Tea is still a British monopoly* 
The entire tea trade — production, packing and sale 
— remains in British hands. Finland is tho largest 
.supplier of tea chests and India the biggest buyer; 
but India has not yet made any arrangement to 
purchasci lea chests direct from Finland. Half n doacn 
export firms in Britain take over all the tea chests from, 
Finland op monopoly contracl and with a wide margin 
sell them to us. Our Commerce Department is not only 
oblivious of this fact, but has issued new quota rules 
which will further .strengthen British Tea Trade in 
India, at the cost of the Indian Tea Trade, in the 
second year of our independence. This ia only an ^ 
illustration to show that so far as our foreign trade is 
1 oncerned, genuine Indian producers are labouring under 
several handicaps, most of which the Indian Govern- 
ment can mitigate, if complete removal be not possible 
at the present moment. 

The Year in Pakistan 

The new Dominion of Pakistan has paid serious atten« 
tion to the development of the country. Since its birth, 
it has entered into an undeclared war with India in 
Pakistan where its role is becoming increasingly clear.. 
But at the same time it has not lagged much behind in 
pushing forward with this development project A 
genera) summary of her attempts in the direction of 
constructive activities has been given by the Karaclii 
correspondent of the Commerce. He writes: 

One of the main problems Pakistan had to face 
immediately after its birth was the problem of food. Tlie 
Food Ministry of the Dominion, even before it had taken 
shape, was faced with an acute shortage of rice in East 
Bengal and, a little later, with an equally acute shortage 
of^wheat in West Punjab and the North-West Frontier 
Province. By sheer tactful handling and able co-ordination 
of resooites, Pakistan was saved from having to faco 
starvation deaths. Although the present and the future 
are not entirely free from food problems, it is noteworthy 
thgt the Minhstiy is fully alive to them and is detennined 
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to solve them flaliskctorily* os also to take full advantage 
of ivhatevor surpluses there might bo. 

The decontrol of sugar in India created a serious 
problem, as this Dominion is almost entirely dependent on 
India for this commodity. Pakistan’s production of sugar 
is limited to 24,000 tons, as against its annual requirement 
of 2,50,000 tons. The price of sugar in India shot uip to 
Rs. 35-7 pcsr maund and even at that price, sugar is not 
easily available. The Food Ministry has imported 20,000 
torts and has placed orders for another 20,000 tons of 
Cuban and Brazilian sugar. Besides, arrangements for 
importing a sinaU quantity, not exceeding 5.000 tons of 
sugar, from India have also been made. 

The Statistical Directorate, Ministry of Food, Agri- 
culture, and Health, made earnest efforts to organise the 
crop forecast work on a senind basis from its very jnoeption. 

It now issues regular forecasts for the benefit of com- 
mercial interests in respect of as many as thirteen principal 
crops grown in Pakistan, such as rice, wheat, barley, 
gram, cotton, jute, etc. Statistics of the area ond yield 
of the different principal crops have also been compiled 
f»n an all-Pakistan basis for the year 1941-42 to 1947-48. 

The Directorate, it may bo noted, has also arranged 
to collect information regularly regarding the prices of 
agricultural commodities prevailing in different units of 
Pakistan. A fortnightly statement containing over 100 
questions relating to as many us 26 commodities is being 
prepared and circulated to all the Pakistan Ministries, 
Provincial Governments, and Pakistan Embassies in foreign 
countries. In addition to this, the preparation of a fort- 
nightly AU Pufdstm Agricidtund Index of the wholesale 
prices of principal food and agricultural commodities is 
proceeding apace. 

Tlie refugee problem, as it affected this Dominion, was 
perhaips even more serious in its incidence than that 
which confronted India, as Pakistan had none of the 
resources India had for tackling it. But, tlirough an all- 
out effort by the Government and the people, the problem 
has been tackled to a considerable extent, while concerted 
efforts are even now being made to rehabilitate the refugees 
and retain them in the State as useful citizens. It ip 
estimated that Muslim refugees from the three East Pun- 
jab districts of Amritsar, Gurdaspur, and Hoshiarpur alone 
are some 7.6 lakhs, while the overall figure is about four 
millions. In the second week of September, 1947, a Refu- 
gees Ministry was established for directly tackling this 
enormous problem and, by the end of the month, it 
became clear that something even more was necessary. 
As a result, a Pakistan Punjab Council was set jip and one 
of the first results of this organisation wa.s the planning 
of a joint military evacuation scheme in co-operatiCn with 
the M,E.O.V of both the Dominions. By April, 1948, the 
majority^ of the Muslims from Ebsi Punjab had been 
evacuated. 

But more than evacuation, it is the work of rchabllifa- 
tion that is important. As a result of concerted planning, 
the allocation of the assets left by Hindu evacuees is 
nearing completion, hut the census retunis have shown 
tluit ;|t has been very difficult to persuade refugees to 
tlUe tip nos-affrloultunl openings west of the C dispa h » 


where thfwe was very little land helonging to Hindus. Plan- 
ning is in hand to provide financial and odier aid lor 
enabling the refugees to avail themselves of business open- 
ings in these areas. The West Punjab Govemment has 
set up five committees to explore the possibilities of creat- 
ing new industries and openings in business, and report 
to the Refugees Giuncil. 

A Central Refugees Advisory Committee for Sind has 
also been constituted with the Pakistan Minister of 
Refugees as its Chairman. This Council is ’a non-official 
body which is to advise the Central and the Provincial 
authorities on matters concerning the welfare and rehabili- 
tation of refugees in the Province, Out of a total grant of 
rupees one crore and fifty lakhs allotted Jn the Pakistan 
Budget of 1948-49 for resettlement of refugees, ten lakhs 
of rupees have been earmarked for Sind. 

Of all the communication systems in the Dominion, the 
railways are the worst hit liy the partition. However, the 
initia] hurdles were got over with determined efforts, but 
the fuel situation remained acute for many months. On 
account of this, the percentage of train services on the • 
N.-W. Railway had to he reduced to 12 per cent, of the 
pre-partition services. Various other methods were adopted 
to combat coal shortage, the most imporiani lieing the 
conversion of locomotives from coal to oil-burning. It 
may be noted in this connection that attempts to import 
coal from foreign countries have prov€?d successful, and, 
so far 26,950 tons of American coal and 17,544 tons of 
II. K. coal have been imported. In addition, arrangemenVs 
have also been made to import 15,000 tons coal from the 
U. K. per month to Hupplemciu the month’s supply of 
1,00,000 tons of coal from India, 

Schemes of railway expansion are also presently being 
considered. Tlie Railway Department has already started 
the survey work in connection with the construction of a 
new railway line to link Khulna with the East Bengal 
Railway and the work is expected to be taken in hand soon. 
The Department has also sanctioned 26 new broad-gauge 
passenger steam locomotives for the East Bengal Railway, 
and plans have been prepared for obtaining a few broad- 
gauge main line passenger-cum-goods diesel electric loco* 
motives for experimental purposes of the Karachi-Laborc 
section of the North-Western Railway. 

Development of ports is also receiving the serious 
attention of the new State. Ever since the establishment 
of Pakistan, the development of Chittagong Port, one of 
the beat natural harbours of the world, was a main concern 
of the. Government and, therefore, in order to examine the 
possibilities of its development on the spot, the ^nister 
for Communications visited Chittagong early this year. 
After close observations, a three-phase development pro* 
gramme has been prepared. It provides mainly for the 
extension of jetties, erection of sheds, and the provision, 
of training walls. The capacity of the port wiU thus be 
considerably increased with the completion of this pro- 
gramme by the end of 1948-49. 

FinaUy, a brief referee to forestry dewiopmwit In 
Pakistan herp wUl be fotmd intcarestinf. Plans iwe 
tinder conaideiition of ^ Govomtoent for starting a 
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Forest Research Institute which would carry on wood and 
fibre research. As a result of a survey of the Dominion’s 
forest resources, it lias been discovered that Eastern Pakis- 
tan has sufficient raw material to feed two big paper 
factories. Plan« have also been prepared to plant species 
of trees required for the match industry in the irrigated 
plantation areas. In adilition, schemes have also been 
prepared for the exploitation of forests in the Chittagong 
hill tracts. 

Press Laws 

The Press Laws Imiuiiy Conimiltee has subDiiitcd 
its report. Before the Inquiry Committee “generally 
speaking the witnesses . . . were divided into two 
(;huix»s ; one the official group and the other the 
journalistic group. The former is generally in favour 
of retention of all the Press Laws.” The recent executive 
tendency has not only b(?en in favour of retention of 
tlie very press laws so long cried down as “Black Acts” 
hut they ha\e favoured a further increase in the 
rigoroirs jirovisions of the press law. 

Dcsspite, however, official objection, one major 
n'form has been ynopoacd, viz., the rojical of the Indian 
Pn'ss (Emergency Powers) Act of 19IJ3. If this recom- 
mendation is accepted, the Government will lose the 
f)ower of demanding securitii‘« from a newspaper and 
the pi'csfi that prints it. The Committee rightly says 
lhat this Act is one which “docs not exist in the laws 
of progressive countries.” Another important consc' 
qucnco of the repeal of tliis Emergency Powers Act will 
be Joss of governmental jjower to order forfeiture of a 
press. The majority of the Committee, however, c3nsi- 
ders that a Court shoukl have power to close a press 
temporarily if the law’ is repeatedly violated. The 
following is a summary of the other features of the 
Report as appeared in the Statvsmfin ; 

The Indian States Protection Acts, 1922 and 
1934, have now lost their function, and repeal is 
recommended ; the law of sedition would be 
amended to cover Slates which have acceded. The 
Press and Registration of Books Act, 1M7, has been 
stream-lined, mainly at the instance of the AlLlndia 
Newspaper Editors' Conference. Despite serious mis- 
givings in some quarters about recent use of the 
powers of cciw*orship in the Indian Telegraph and 
Post Office Acts, no change is recommended by the 
majiority ; the Committee is content with an ex- 
hortation to moderation and proper i)rocedure. 
Similarly with the Official Secrets Act, 1923. Objec- 
tion that its application should be confined, as 
recommended at the Geneva Conference, only 
matters which must remain secret in the interests ol 
the State is met by pointing out the impraMicabilily 
of definition ; only one prosetmtion was hunched 
from- 1931 to 1946, and the Oommittee hopes a 
popular Government will be equally tolerant. The 
scope of the Foreign Relations Act, 1932, on the 
other hand, is proposed to be oonsiderably extended 
**on a reciprocal basis to protect heads of Foreign 
States, Foreign Governments and their ffiplomatic 
repreBentatives from defamatory attacks and to pre- 
vent the oxroulation of false or distorted reports 
likely to injure India’s friendly relations with foreign 
Statoif*** , 


Under the Codes, the Committee finds the 
pr^ent law of ivedition, as defined the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council, too wide and agrees 
with propasnls rrcently made to Government that it 
should be redrafted, to approximate to British law. 
Section 153A, I.P.C., should, it thinks, be amended 
to permit advocacy of s^jcial or economic change if 
not intended or likely to lead to violence. Section 
144 Or. P. p. .should not be applied to the Press. 
The present Report i.s a step forward in freeing 
the Indian press from the chain that kept it bound 
for more than a century. 

Nationalisation of Imperial Bank 

Presiding over a general meeting of shareholder.'^ 
of the Imi>erial Bank of India, Sir Badridas Goenka, 
Vice-President of the Calcutta Board of the Bank, 
stated on Monday that the nationalisation of the bank 
Wits under consideration of the Government, whose 
dcci.sion would be communicated to the bank in flue 
course. The Board was carefully watching the position 
and would apprise .shareholders of develo]jmonts as and 
when Docessary. 

The Chairman said that since tiic Finance Minis- 
ter's statement of the 4th Fc'bruary, 194S, the question 
had been fully considered by the Central Board of the 
bank at its meciting held on the 6th April. It was then 
nj.^»olved that (1) the Government be informed that 
their proposal to nationalise the bank, while leaving 
other commercial banks unt.ouched, wfis regarded 
being "totally unjustified and uiinccPHsary and represent- 
ing a dangerous experiment w'hich would-only remdt in 
the loss of the bank’s present business, which must in 
turn react to the detriment of the economy of the 
entire country ; (2) that tlie Board failed to under- 
stand why the Imperial Bank of India, which was 
essentially a commercial bank, should be singled out 
fur nationalisation and what material benefit was ex- 
pected to accrue to Government, the country and the 
shareholders from such action ; and (3) that the 
importance of the bank’s branches in Pakistan, Burma 
and Ceylon in ensuring a frc'e flow of trade and in 
promoting good relations between the Dominion of 
India and those countries be brought to the notice oY 
the Government. A memorandum prepared under the 
Board’s authority setting forth the c-o '^siderations which 
had influenced the Board in arriving at their decision 
was forwarded to the Finance Minister, Government 
of India. * 

On the question of Indianisation, Sir Badridas said 
that the Central Board of the Bank (which consisted 
of a majority of Indian directors) and . the management 
had the question well before them and considerable 
progress had been made in this direction. The latest 
position was that the Bank had 94 Indian officers and 
72 European officers. The Government had been re- 
quested to arrange for the amendment of the Imperial 
Bank of India Act to provide for the appointment of 
an Additional Deputy Managing Director, of which 
post the linst incumbent would be an Indian. 

The Chairman said that th^ situation following 
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partition hm ^jtiergelicilly Vackled and remark- 
able' Buoc^'ms ihafl lieen •'acbie'<^&^ reBtoriiig law and 
order in tfae^dltect^ dr^X'od in dealing with displaced 
persons jKod Tarious 'Mh.'er problems. In so far as the 
mve coittsii^^d, their most immediate concern 
^ad b tihfe ‘WSCiscitation of the Bank's business in 
West jgn S^akci^ian where, owing to the migration of 
thei I Biii4hi staff of India, their business in the West 
Jlipib and the N.-W. F. P. was almost completely 
** jwflysed, necessitating the closure of 10 branr.iN and 
A rpay offices. Their efforts to re-*taff the affected 
ftiranches and to put their affairs in oi-der, by th:^ 
tiransfor of volunteers from various parts of ludia and 
iii iMitge-scale recruitment of Muslim staff, had met 
nwitii partial success. 

The Chairman continued that the muuagemcnt of 
Uhe currency and other central hanking functions in 
'Pakistan were taken over by the State Bank of Paki- 
^^tan from the Reserve Bank of India on the 1st July, 
1048, on which date the latter bank ceased to operate 
in that Dominion. At the request of the State Bank, 
the Imperial Bank of India had entered into an agree- 
ment. with them for a period of one year from the 
lat July, to act as their agents and conduct Govern- 
ment business in Pakistan in the same manner as they 
were acting for the Reserve Bank of India there. The 
question of their future relationship with the State 
Bank would be considered at the emd of the year in 
the light of the (conditions then prevailing. “Mean- 
while,” continued Sir Badridas, “a moneUiry agreement 
haa been concluded between the, two dominions to 
ensure a smooth flow of funds for inter-Doniinion 
trade. Whatever differences exi-st between India and 
Pakistan, there is no gainsaying that each country is 
vitally dependent on the other where tn-d-j is 
concerned.” 

We consider nationalisation of the Imperial Bank 
desirable from a different angle. This Bank has been 
a bulwark qf British vested interests in India. With its 
extensive organisation in Pakistan, it has now assumed 
a double role of ffnancing Pakistan's Indian wars and 
cQpsolidating British vested interests in that new 
Dominion. The deposits of Indian money in the 
Imperial Bank will certainly be used to a large extent 
in the fulfilment of the Back’s abovementioned pro* 
jects. Pakistan has severed her connections with the 
Indian Reserve Bank with the establishment of the 
Pakistan State Bank, but it depends for its finance on 
Indian deposits through the Imperial Bank by jaccepting 
the latter as its business. In India, again, the Imiperial 
Bank enjoys a far !more advantageous position than the 
commercial banks of the country because here also it 
acts as the Agent of our State Bank where tlu’ Reserve 
Bank has no branches. 

Demand for a Purbachala Pradesh 

The demand for a Purbachala PradeBli is gaining 
ill momentuin and it is high time that this just claim 
was pressed in the Pailiament and CoosUtaent Assembly. ^ 
Tlie foUowiDg statement, in this connection, has h^n ' 
issued by Sii Aanqgt Moban Dam, ex-MJ^: 


1 have always held the opinion that '^Assaip” is a 
misnomer for the North-East t*rontier Province o{ 
India. The area which Is considered to be the seat 
of Ashamiya calture, does not cover the whole of the 
geographical region, now called Assam. Recently there 
has been an ugly demonstration of anti-Bengali (and 
for the mailer of that anti-Indian) feeling sponsored 
and developed by the leaders of Ashamiya culture. 

The creation of an administrative unit based on 
culture affinity has therefore been a historical necessity. 
What is Ashamiya culture, pray? The Assamese 
language is 95 ptr cent Bengalee. Their sertpt is cent 
per cent Bengalee and what they called Ashamiya cul- 
ture, is nothing but the part and parcel of the great 
Hindu culture which rulcj? Assam, Bengal and the rest 
of India. 

A section of the people of Sylhet (Indian Union) 
and Caebar thinks of a 'Purbachala Pradesh' consisting 
of the present district of Cachar, Manipur State. Tripura 
State and Lushai^ Hills. I think, it will be wise and 
strategically important to have a ^Purbachala Pradesh\ 
consisting, in addition to the above areas, of Cooch 
Behar Sgtte, Goalpara, Garo Hills and Khasi Hills, 
The Khasi people being more enlightened will like to 
be in the company of this culture group. This will 
cover an area of 39.972 eq. miles with a population of 
41,51,344, consisting of 29.39,000 non-Muslims and 
12,12,344 Muslima. 

Tliis administrative unit will be broad-based on 
cultural and linguistic homogeneity, which is the main 
factor in the ideal of human unity. 

Considering specially the recent attitude of the Assam- 
ese people and Government to the non-As-samese people 
who constitute more than twice their number in the 
province, and the recent tendency of the Assamese people 
to join hands even with Pakistanis in order to evade the 
just claims of the non-Assamese population, we tfiink the 
creation of a 'Purbachala Pradesh* os essential for main- 
taining peace and tranquillity on India's eastern frontier. 

Jute in Partitioned India 

Partition of India has placed the jute, industry of 
this country in a very peculiar position. The major 
sources of raw jute have been div-orced and segregated 
from the manufacturing centre. As long as Bengal 
remained a single unit under one administration, there 
was little difficulty in procuring raw jute either for 
manufacture or for export. As a result of the partition, 
however, the Indian Union has been left with all the 
mills but little raw jute, while Pakistan obtained the 
major jute-growing areas but no mills whatever. 

Statistically speaking^ Pakistan has obtained 
through partition, about 71 per cent of the total jute* 
growing acreage of all India. The Indian Union hae 
been left with barely 29 per cent of the total aU*lndia 
acreage under jute. But all the jute mills, numberiog 
104, and baling presses, being situated in and amnund 
Calcutta, have remained with the Indian Union. Thus 
the partition gave rise to a new^ situation in the jute 
induitry^ eomething like aevnang Ibe head frm ^ 
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truDk, find all through the season efforts had lo ho 
made porflistently by ono or the other Dominion to 
oimblo the industry, both on tlie growing and on the 
manuffu^turing side, to run its norm.il oourso till 
November 1947. In that month Pakistan violated the 
Mtandslill Agreement with the Indian Dominion, aeconl- 
ing to which it bad boon agreed that during the period 
August 1947 and March 1948, the two Dominions wore 
not to inatal any trade or cuslouis barrier as b(dween 
themselves. Pakistan levied an export duly on jiite 
transported ari'oss her land front itu*. Thi.s untlaUM’al 
uetioii of tlie Pakistan Go'ernment was naturally 
con.stnu‘d by the Indian (h)\'erninenl as a hostile' art 
and for some time, there was u st'riou.'^ talk of ."oine 
n'tttliatory inea.'^ure from the Indian side. Fortiinatelv. 
for Pakistan, the Government of liuiia finally st.-iyetl 
its bands. Jt only (h'clared tlie Dominion of Pakistan 
to be foreign t.ernlnrv lor the jiurpo.sc of levyimt 
eiistoms duty on exports of raw jut(’ and jule mami- 
factiire.s from India to Pakistan and .-^lopped jil that. 
In tlie last w'et'k of May, however, as a result of the 
Indo- Pakistan Trade Agreement signed at KarHclu. 
Pakistan has agreed to supply /JO lakhs of bah's (»f raw 
jute to the Indian Union aiinn.all.v. In consequence, the 
]ire>'ailiiig uncertainty about raw jute siip)>ly, for the 
time being at least, has been ehminated. It remains lo 
be seen, Iiuwever, if Pakistan will be in a pasitiun to 
honour its coniniilinent in regard to India, wdiile at the 
s.oiic time, maintaining its jute ex]iorts to earn dollars. 
During this .sea.son, low stocks of jute in Pakistan have 
been reported, but in view of the groat productivity of 
jul(' in EiisL Bengal and the need of P.akistan to earn 
botlj rupees and dollars, it is expeclod that Paklstiiu 
will adjust and regulate its production to meet both the 
dem.Hnds, But it will Itavo to meet a foruiidable difti- 
ciiitv in the continual expansion of acreage under jute 
ill the Indian .Union, If Pakistan fails to maintain 
fri^'iidly relations with her neighbour, a proper adjust- 
ment. of jut,e in her own dominion may become .pro- 
blematic. It is only natural for the Indian Union to 
attempt self-suflicieney in respect of jute, and to aug- 
ment her suT'idy even by means of the introduction of 
.e-iib.stitntc.s. A good substitute ha.s been .suggcjsled 
fiy Shri Ksliitisti Ghandra Das Gupta of Khadi 
Pratistban, Sodepur, of which an account, is given 
below 

For several years past we have beei growing 
Chukai in our Ashram gardens. It is an eleguiit 
shrub which sometimes grows as high as eiglit feet 
and above that. The crimson-coloured juicy sepals 
of the, fruit arc being cooked as an acid preparation 
and served in the meals.. The peculiar behaviour ol 
this acid preparation is that its beautiful crimson 
colour at once vanishes when it is mixed with dal. 
Its fr<*sh leaves are eaten as salad and also cooked 
as bhaji or sag. 

It was simply by chance tliat in trying to twist 
and break aw'ay the stem of a plant in our kitchen 
garden, I found its green bark to be very strong and 
unbreakable. It occurred to roe that this malvaceoufi 
a fibre which may be c<|ual to jute. 
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I relied two plants when they were in flower 
and found llio fibre to be much mere glo.'isy and 
fltrongcr than jiili?. The two plants with their 
brandies yi(>Jdcd ('ight ounces of fibre about, five Icet 
in length. 8onir time back 1 submitted a sample 
through a fnond for lest, and 1 have .since learrO 
that the fibre may bo regarded as a “jute sub.stitule*' 
according \i} the labonilory to.sl of the Research 
liLsIitule of the Indian Jute Mills Association. 

This Cliukai'YhiWi is common in Bengal. It .is 
called Mi'tild. It i-s a Iso called ('hnkoir. In some parts 
of Bi'ngal, p.Hrtieuhirly m Midnapur !»iul 24-PajgHnas, 
the \ egetahl(*-gn>W(irs and the local Mval scllt'rs call 
it Tak-Dhanrash. In Ori.-sa it is known as Knuvnn, 
and m Telugu it is called Gmi/n/Za. In Bihar it is 
known a.s Knudruni or Kmhnv and In win- 

ter, tin* crimson-coloured fruits are sidd in the 
Uiiilhakkh.'ina Bazar, the Bow Bazar, the (adlegt' 
Street Market and the .other iiiarkel.s of Calcutta. 

It is grown as a hedge-plant in Madras, i’enlral 
Piovinces, Bombay and al.so to some extent ii* tke 
United ProviiU'es and tin* Punjab. It is also c.alled 
Indian Rozelle or Red Sorrel. Its botanical nauK' is 
Stibdnn^^a. I'hf' flow’pns are like that ol the 
ordinary Kitfius, The flowers aie of very light yellow 
colour with a dark crimson eye. Its sepals arc soft 
and juicy ivliich are largely (‘aten in the form 
jellies aiid chvlnits. Th(' seeds yield -oil which has 
im diciii.'il 7 »ropf‘rties and is used particularly iu 
fiu-iti'd feet. 

For Ihe purpose of cultivation the scoiIh may 
b(' «o\vn in M arch-April The plant is very hard.v. 
Oil account of exces'^iie heat aikl loss of moisture 
in thc' soil, its leaves may wither away but the first 
shower of rain bring'i life to the plant. It succmsfully 
resists both drought and water-logging. It seems that 
the areas that are not considered RUitablo for grew-, 
iiig jute may be well utilized in growing this 
substitute It is to be noted tint fVia^uf-fibre 
extracted more ea*sily than jutif-fibre. 

We have this season unilf'r cultivation a small 
p.'itch of land nn'asuiing 45 feet in length and 20 feel 
ill width so that a quantitative te.sl may be made 
both as regards its yield as also il.s actual spinning 
and weaving quality. The plant-' in our Ashram are 
n »w about four feet high. 

As a potherb the plants are sown about four 
feet apart and tlioy branch out It is to b(' seen how 
tlie plants fare uiider close .sowing conditions like 
jute. Our experimental plants are branching out 
iillliough closely sown. It seems that this bcdiaviour 
of lije plant ha- got to be controlled. 

The peculiar feature of the i lant is that it caj» 
grow on the high lands of We.-*! Ih'Ugal and is defi- 
nitely hardier than jiiU'. Tt i- ff»r the Agricultur.al 
Denarliiienl of the West Bengal Gov(?rnment to 
foPow ui> thi.s matter. The atleiition of the Central 
Gcvernnieni is also dr.awn to this. The plant js may 
be seen at thc Sodepur A.shram of Khadi Pratisthan. 
and the fibre may be seen at the Khadi Pratisthan 
office, .situated at 15 Colh'ge Souare. Caleutta, and 
at. S' depiir (24-Parganas, West Bengal). 

Innocents in Out Central Government 

The External Departroenl of the Government of 
the Indian Union in charge of the Prime Minister 
i«»ued on the 6th of Auguat last a laboured apologia 
for the w'ay in which they utilised their knowledge of 
a top secret of Pakistan’s participation in the raid oo 
Kashmir, It appears that the BHi^ of Bombay featured 
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a front-page article telling the world that Sir George 
Cunningham, Governor of N.-W. Frontier Province 
under th(‘ Jinnah regime, had written to General Rob 
liOfikhart, the then Comiiiander-in-Chief of Indian 
Union, a letter, “a private coniimmicution,” telling him 
that 

“Tribesmen from the frontier were going to in- 
filtrate into Kashmir and that members of the N.-W. 
Frontier Pro\ince Governni(jnl were lu-tivcly hel]>- 
ing in this ; lu' doubted whether he could stop 
thifi.” 

Th(i charge of the Blitz was that Sir Rob Lockhart 
had “deliU'vaiely withheld” the information from the 
Indian Cabinet. Tlu' External Df*partinenls* communi- 
f|uc exonerates Sir Rob by saying that he had 
“acliifiUy” Ponimimi(!.‘'t(?tl it to otJur chiefs of the stalT. 
For inatinci', the then Chief of llie General Staff, 
Maj'or-Gcneral Kalwant Singh and the then Director 
of Military IiitelligentM’, Major-General Thapar, were 
“perfectly aware of the receipt of the latter and of ils 
general contents;" the communique has further told 
tile w’orld that “it is imd(Tstood mention was madr* of 
it at a meeting of the Dc'fence Committee.” The 
communique also jjleads that “it is quite possible that 
in those anxious early days when tin? fat<‘ of Kashmir 
hung in the balauee this fact was not remembered;" 
that “in retrospect one might regret that the letter 
was not preserved” — that the importance of “the first 
authoritative intimation of impending trouble ht 
Kashmir” was not realized either by Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru’s Deiinrtmeiil or Sardar Baldov Singh’s. Wc‘ at*e 
aJHO told that, the latter utilizi’d the information only 
to the extent that it ('xpediled arrangements for th(' 
dispatch of arms asked for by the Maharaja’s Govi’rn- 
ment. 

This episode illustrates again that we are innocent 
in politiijs, and that there would bo many a tumble and 
jilenty of liard knocks befon? w'e find our feet. We hope 
Kashmir and Hyderabad have driven .^ome .staise into 
the smug mentality of our rulers. 

Bihar's Dilemma 

We discussed in our August number the shift to 
which Babu Rajendm Prasad had been dri\en to 
jiwtify his tneit approval of the tactics of the Bilmr 
Government in opjiosing the transfer of Bengali-speak- 
ing areas transferred to Jiihar in 1912 so that the “baby” 
province could bo nursed into youth. The^ leaders of 
Bihar of tliosc days recognized that, this could be a 
temporary measure of help amly, and in a .statement 
issued in January, 1912, they took moticuloiH care to 
indicate the boundaries of the areas which will return 
to Bengal when the need for this help was no longer 
necessaiy. The present genera t ions of Bihoree leaders, 
Babu Rajendru Prasad not excepting, have forgotten 
that pledge. They have been doing something more. 
By acta of admiuij^trativc discrimination, they have 
been estr^iug the feelings of Bengalis in Bihar. 
These acts Were adopted in the name of securing to 


Biharecs their legitimate share in the economic 
arrangements of the . province. The field of Bengali 
recruitment to Bihar’s administrative services is being 
progn'Hsivoly narrowed ; now hiis come the turn •of 
industries, factories and mines. In course? of an editorial 
in Hfirijan (June 27), Bhri Kishorelal Mushruwala 
published a circular letter said to have been issued by 
the* Revenue Department of Bihar to mining concerns 
in Uie district of Singhbluim inviting their attention to 
till* necessity •v>f iiiipoiuting Biharees in non-manual 
po.stH ; riie thnjat was held that failure to follow this 
policy would entail the discontinuance of leases. Since 
then, Kishorelalji ha.'^ been informed that the circular 
was nut “by the Bihar Government or an authorized 
body, but by a .'<o-called Joint Carnmittee of olThdals 
and non-officials;” Shri Krishnaballav Sahay, Rovi'nue 
Minister, wrote to him that ‘‘according to the informa- 
tion of thi* Govinnrnent , no such body, as a matter 'ji 
fact, exists.” Kishon'lalji made his “amends” in the 
issue of the Harijanf dated August 8, 1948. And on Uie, 
19th of August apj)eared a letter over the signature of 
Shri Akshaya Kumar Diis in Uk* daily Hindumthan 
t^tandard of Calcutta. The letter is significant for the 
fact that it contained a cintular making enquiries 
about apiiointinents in industrial or mining concerns. 
Wv i^rint it below : 

Office of the luspt'ctor of Mica Accounls, KodaitTia. 
Memo No. 936. 

Dated Jhumn-Telalya, 1.5th July, 1948. 

Dear Sir, 

I am direct(*d by the Provincial Governinenl, to 
request you to furnish the following information-* m 
the form detailed below at the latest by 25.7. ’4S. 
Tin.* matter may be treated as most urgent. 

1. Name of the industrial or mining concern 
or its location. 

2. What the concern deals in. 

3. Niiiiiber of pei^ons api)ointed to inanu.d 
posts. 

4. Number of persons appointed to non-manual 
posts undca* each section. 

.5. Number of Biharee.s employed — manual, 

6. Number of Biharees employed — non-manual. 

7. I’ercenlage of Biharees as compared to the 
total miniber of non-Biharees a.s employed 
umler head — non-sinunual. 

* Yours faithfully, 

Sd. Illegible 

Inspector of Mien Accounts, Kodarma. 

The purpose of this Circular is plainly to squeeze 
Biharce.s into posts that had been hitherto held by 
non-Blhurecs or non-Hindi-vspeaking Biharees. This 
Circular is n*c»t different from what has been denied by 
Shri Krishnaballav Saliay as having been issued by his 
Department. It is regarded a new weapon forged by the 
Bihar Government in its anti-Bengali campaign which 
has poisoned relations between the two peoples. And 
the Central Government# appears to be unwilling to 
remedy this state of things. 

The irritation would not have been so intense if 
Babu Rajendra Prnaad and his followers had the honest 
desire to do the decent thing by the people of the 
Bengali-speaking areas which were transferred tq 
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Bihar in 1912 and whinh havr boon inhabitod by 
B(^nf 5 aJis for the last six hundred years at least. 
An article published in the Bihar Herald of 
June 12, 1048, brought out this fact. The writer, 8hri 
Manindra Chandra Ghogh of Bhagalpur, put the matter 
in true perspective when he wrote : 

But the tragedy of the whole affair is that n 
]>erson — i',arrying a "Bengali'’ surnaane as “Gliosh.” 
"Dutta,” "Bundopadhyaya," olc. — must produce' the 
certificate! -of "domicile” though he is a "native” of 
the province, whereas a ‘Sahai/ u *Tiwar.y/ a ‘Sinha/ 
M ‘Mishra* coming yesterday from C.P., U.P., or 
Bajputana would pass for a genuine "Bihari” with 
impunity. Is an inhabitant of the Manbhooin District 
nr other border tracts which were given to th(' 
liresenl province of Bihar after the annulment, of 
Ihe parhfi'in of Bengal, "native” of the province' 
or has be become a "si ranger” to his homeland 
»)V('rnight by creation of a ikjw province ? 

The Kdilor of iJie Harijan will la; able to appre- 
ci:it(‘ the point, of the present agitation with the help 
of tlie (inolalinri ahnve. And he should not lake nt face- 
value the brazen statement of Bihar’s Education Minis- 
It r. yiiri Badri Nath Varma, that “not loss than 70 or 81) 
per ci’iii of th(’ population of Manhhnm is either 
llindi-wpiakiug or sjieaks one or other <if tln' tribal 
languages, mostly Santal." Bahu Badri NaHi Varma 
forgets that his leader, Babn llaji'iidra Prasad, h.'id 
sponsored a resolution as President of the Manbhum 
District (k)nfercncf in 1031 wherein it. had been stated 
that "80 per cent of the people of Manbhum speak the 
Bngali language.” Wo would ask Shri Kish-orelal 
Muslim wala to enquire inot the gcne.sis of this latter- 
day iniratde that has been able to transform in course 
of 17 years a Bi-ngah-speaking area into a Hindi- 
speaking one. In reality thi.s attempt by Bubu Badri- 
nafh Varma is on a par with that of those agile 
gentlemen who change number-plates and file off 
chassis numbers of illicitly acquired automobiles. A 
cot reel analysis may help Bihar’s ruling class to regain 
•sanity through informed criticism of their conduct, and 
tiiua help them get out of their diletnona. 

Linguistic Provinces 

Thej Provincial Congress Committee of Bombay, 
i*epresentative of the island and its immediate 
neighbourhood, has suggested in a rosO’lution that the 
qiu^stion of the re-coustitution of the Provinces -on the 
prin(uple of linguistic kinship should be postponed for 
ten years. The reason for this apiiears to be that the 
outburst of bitterness between people speaking different 
languages in India is regaixlcd an a great srAimbling 
block in the solution of this problem in an atmosphere 
of peace and sweet reasonableness. From our own 
experience in eastern India, in Bihar and Assam, where 
compadt and oontinuous areas are inhabited by 
Bengalis who desire to have these returned to West 
Bengal or to be constituted into a separate province 
to be known as PunmhxA PtadeA^ the fear appears to 
be iuiB^ffiedL In the oase of Bombe^, the claim by five 


Marhalta-Kpf'aking ponpl^^ (li ,0 the city and port of 
Bcr.ubAy .should be in<’luflcd in their province apiiears 
td have born at the back of the suggestion advanced 
*by tlic Bombay Provincial Congress Committee. When 
it i.s furl her analysed, the fact, emerges that the Guja- 
ivitis who play the dominant p.irt in Bombay’s financial 
and commercial life are "pposod lo thi! Marhatta claim; 
they are afraid that under Marhatta regime there 
would eiisui' variou.'j di>ciiininatory iiieasiires directed 
towards consolidating (‘xc.lusivo Marhatta domination 
over the city’s life. 

Further north, tlierc has appeared an angry contro- 
vci^y round tlu' claim for a Puujabi-speakiug province. 
1’he Sikhs liave been sponsoring llu' idea as a 
part nil compensation of the Iu.ss sustained in course 
of their forceful ovatuialiou from Paki.stan-Punjab. 
In the iindiviili'd I’linjab they were a small minority, 
hut in Ea^l Punjab they .ire in strength, and with the 
Sikh Stal(\s to back them u]), tliey have been in.sisl.ing 
on their .-spc'cial inli-rests in words Ih.'il were made. 
fiHadlmr to ouv c'.vi's by Muslim Leaguers. But remem- 
bering Hint, for a few gc'iierations at least, the Miislim.s 
have alienated tlw' Sikhs by’ their barbarksms of 1947, 
we’ in.ay c-'iint on a Sikh-dominat.od province as the 
ktH'per of the north-western marches of tin; Indian 
rnion. 

‘'Story of a Great BetrayaT’ 

Diider this heading apfieared an ariicli! in- our 
August numVier describing the way in which the Assam 
Administration has been breaking all the condiiions 
that were implicit in the "option clause!” embodied iu 
the Circular of the Spe’cial Committee of the Partition 
OlFu'o, Governnu'iU of Assam. By it, eveiy Government 
seirvaiit, Indian or Kurnpc'an, high or low, wu.s given 
I lie opiiortunily to elect the Government- he wished to 
serv(^th( "ri'St of India” or “Pakistan.” The writer 
.appears to think that the Assam Administration has 
sinned the most agaiiusl tlie spirit and letter of this 
CircuLir But we arc afraid that the Central Goveni- 
nieni of India cannei e.scape the verdict that it has 
failed to the same degree. Sardar Patel's reply to 
Pandit Kimzru's Question 905 on March 19, 1948, ex- 
posed this ugly disposition when he said that the 
Circular was not intended as a “guarantee” to em- 
ployers of Uk! Provincial Government. If the questi-on 
be further pressed, the. fact would come out that in 
those anxious days the Home Minister of the Central 
Government of "the rest of India” had his eyes closed 
to the stampede of all Government eervanta— high or 
low, from the I.C.S.-iDen to the post-men or Civil 
Court peon or tlie constable — ^for the Dominion of 
their choice. It would be disingenuous to plead today 
that the “option” was limited to a few only. And it i« 
arguable that the Assam Administration was mieouraged 
to play the dirty game by this failure of spirit on the 
part of the Central Government of the Indian Union. 
And we are not surprised that they would better in 
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course of theiv betrayal the* raelancholy example set hy 
New Delhi. 

The questions and answers exchanged in the 
Central Legislature will indi(?ate certain of the elements 
that make up the problem in Assam. On August 12 Ja^^t 
yhri Arun Chandra Guha asked whether the Govern- 
uicnl of Assam had asked for Central direction author- 
izing them to prohibit the entrance into the Bral»m»- 
l>iitra Valley of Assam of Bengali omigrunl^, Hindu 
or Muslihi. Bliri Gopalaswamy Ayyangar, Minister 
without j)ortfolio, replied that the Assam Administra- 
tion had asked for an Ordinance, but the Central 
Government did nut think it “advisable to pronjulga;te 
an Ordinance for Itiis juir}»ose before an intei-Dominiou 
Conferemre was Iield”; inst^^fuJ they were told that it is 
“within the rights of the Assam (^ov(Tnment to regulate 
or check I lie influx for I lie purpose of ensuring seeiiniy 
and avoiding prejudice to internal economy.*’ There 
after ensued the following argumr'nl : 

Sjta. Renuka Ray : With regard to the non- 
Muslim refugees, is it intended by the Government 
that their (mtry into Assam from Kast Bengal sh uld 
be stopped ? 

Sj. Ayyangar; The Assam Government has 
strongly objected to the influx of bot.h Hindus and 
Muslims from East Bengal into Assam. Wliat powers 
could be apjdied to check this influx are being 
considered. 

Sjta. Renuka Ray: With regard to nou-Muslrn 
refugee^s is there any direction as to whether the 
Assam Government should receive th(*m or not? 

Sj. Ayyangar: I am not. aware of existence ol 
liny sucii specific direction. 

Sj. Mihirlal Chatterjee: If tlu' Ass>ni CJoveru- 
ment is not in a mood to receive any mere refugees 
from Eastern Pakistan and if Coochbehar anri 
Tripura arc also unwilling, does the Government of 
India consider the desirability of finding .some spate 
wIh'I’c the East Bengal refugees could go? 

Sj, Ayyangar: The idea, at present, is to prevent 
the refugees coming from East Bengal to Assa’u as 
far as possilde. If in spite of attempts in this direc- 
tion refugees do come, arrangements will have to be 
made for their settlement in other areas. 

Sj. Mihirlal Chatterjee; Owing to the situation 
develoiung in Hyderabad and Kashmir and the in- 
troduction of permit system for refugi'cs from the 
Western Pakistan, there has been lalely a liirge 
influx of [leople corning from Eastern Pakistan to 
Indian Union. 

Sj. Ayyangar: We have no information on that, 

Sj. Kuladhar Chaliha: Is it not a fact t.hut from 
East Bengal tliere has been continuous flow of people 
into Assam? 

Sj. Ayyangar: The Govi'rnment of India are 
aware of that. 

Sj. Sures Chandra Majumdar: Will the Govern- 
ment of India cnqiiin’ whether the Government "of 
Assam Hus not had the rapacity to ent'Gftain 
refugi'es from East Bengal? 

Sj- Ayyangar: The Government of Assam has 
dofinitedy sUled that they could not afford to 
receive any more i-efugeca from East Bengal. 

Sj. Mihirlal Chatterjee; Have the Government 
of India placed any money at the disposal of the 
Aassim Government for the refugees? 


The attitude of the Assi-m . Administration, it 
persisted in or encouragcil, would lead Id) a situation 
that circumscrib(*d the cilizem^hip of the Indian 
Union, that would enable Provinces to raise a wall 
in front of Indian citizens, to impose conditions of 
citizenship apart from and in addition to those thiit 
arc being framed >)y the Indian (VmHtituent Assembly. 
Whether this developmenr would serve the abiding 
inlere.st.s of India’.s unity and integrity, disrupted by 
Muslim League fan.it icisin, the future will show. But. 
railing at “provincifilisin’’ is not the remedy; some- 
thing more positive will have to be done so that 
Indian cilizemship may not be halted bv a Bishnu 
Ram Midhi or m Kri.'^hnaballav Sahay. 

Orissa on the March 

The people of Ori.-'Sa have been relieved of their 
anxiety with regard to the activities of certain of the 
rulers of her 23 States who were Iryiiig to sabotage 
Iheir surrender of authority finalized on December 15, 
19*17. It has been announced that the rulers have 
given up their idea of working for a Union of Eastern 
Slates in iiirect relation with the Central Government 
of the Indian Union. With this div»‘rsion out of the 
way, Orissa c iu go ahead wdth lier plans for a brighter 
future. It is not of the new capital rising near 
Bhubaneswar tliut we look forward to, nor to the other 
institutions of autonomous development as a unit in 
the Indian Eederatioji. We think of the Tlirakund Dam 
the foundation stone of which Una been laid down by 
Pandit Nehru testifying to Oiissa’s importance in the 
new .set-up. The following depcriiition of its potential- 
itie.« summarized in Prof/rew, Orissa’s weekly will be 
found inspiring: 

Th(; Itimhum} Dam will be nearly .3 mites in 
length and 15(1 feet high, and will co.st nearly 
Rs. 48 crores. It will help to irrigate 11 lakh acres of 
land in Sanibalimr dislricl and Soncpiir State and 
greatly mitigate the He\erity of the floods which 
have been devastating large areas of Cuttack and 
Puri Districts. It will generate 3,50,(XK) K. W. of 
hydro-ch’ctric pow’cr by means of which it will be 
possible to set up an industrial town in the neigh- 
bourhood of Sambfilimr. Since the final reiiort on 
the Project of the Central "P^atemays, Irrigation and 
Navigation Gommission w^as publislied in 1947, much 
work has been done in making preliminary drill 
holes and trial pits, in erecting buildings for staff, 
stores and workshop, and in acciiinulating equip- 
ments and machinery. The Project is expected to be 
completed in 1953. 

Indmn States Under the British Plan 

It was on May 12, 1946, that the Cabinet Dele- 
gation handed over to the Secretariat of the Narendra 
Mandal, the organization of the Princely Order set 
up to mediate between them and the Paramount 
Power, a secret Memorandum intimatiag that with 
the retirement of British power from India, Para- 
mountcy would lapse. Neither the Congress nor tho 
Muslim League were told of this declaratioii of polii(gr 
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hcforf' May 22nd, 1946, days afltT the piihlication 
of Iheir plan for tlio sMution of the constitutional 
diflfirulties in India. And in llio innumerable rnwts 
of interviews be f ween representatives of the Congret?^ 
and the Muslim League with the Cabinet Delegation 
W’€' <lid not have any indication I hat these organiza- 
tions had any opinion lo offer in support of or in 
•opposition to this secret Memorandum. Individual 
members of the Congrc'ss Kxeculive ajipear to have 
8uspi*ct(*d a hick in tJiis Memorandum, but they did 
share their oj'inion with tlie public. Dr. Paltabhi 
Sect H ran liyya is* one f f tin- excej^tioiis, but evem his 
criticism or denunciation was aoi timely voiced 1‘ 
h(' effidive in dta'iding the altitude towards the llabj- 
net , Delegation's icppinai-h (o llu* problem of India'-** 
lieedom. ISince then, others liitvt; been more vocil. 
Tht' laU'sl. in the li(’ld is the first Indian Govcrnoi- 
(jJencral of India, Shri Chakravarti Rajagopalachari 
In cuur'''(’ of a sf'eeeh oii the occasion of the in.slalla- 
tion of th(' now Maharaja of Cochin Sri Rija Ravi 
V.<rma. he ('Xpressed himself in plain language, hard 
to the ears <)f the meunbers of the (\nbinet Delegation 
two of whom an* even now mciiihers of the Attlee 
Catniiet \Vc do not know their reactions to this 

criticism fiom the head of the Indian Administration. 

Hut it is good that they should bc^ told what India has 

been feeling about jugglery about Pavamountcy. 
We append below the rather long extiact from thi.*' 

.-p('e(di d<']i\ered on August 22 last: 

With ii legal (kdiichfm’Tit bordering on ri’cklehs- 
iK’v', a theory wm.< pro]') Minded tlial lust ry could 
l)e reve.rsi'd and tliat with llu; w ^fluiraw^'^l oL liritisli 
jtower, Indian Siat*'^ comprising a tluid o| the 
laud revert bfu k to a .stale of unurgauised 

l>olitical isolation. The constructive work of » 
liundud yeans was undene at one stroke and the 
gilt of freedom was a.ssociulod with potential chao.s 
as a result of lap.’-e of Central aulhonty over a 
third of India. Lmagine British railway enginecTs 
propounding a iheoyy that when the British retired 
from India, the railway and telegraph system.*' 
.should be sabotaged because they had been built 
by the British. Whether it ran in tlie name "if the 
Crown or that of the Government,' what w'as part 
and parcel of the* machinery of Central iiuthorily 
in India was no less an asset, than the railway or 
» telegraph wires, and could not be rightly efisso- 
emted from all that had to be transferred. The 
doctrine of lapse of Parainounky over Indian 
States was propounded perhaps by British legal 
acumen for the laudable purpose of conserving Ihe 
authority and prestige of Maharajas, in a context 
wherein flic complete withdrawal of Britis'n power 
had not been fully envisaged as a real possibility. 
But it was persisted in when it was clear, it would 
lead to unaduljerated chaos. A great lawyer 
Viceroy had, a little over twenty years ago, fii*mly 
and clearly negatived the possibility of reversing 
history or of whittling down the Central autliority 
of India on the bams of a 6ctitiotis sovereignty 
, which had no relation to reality. But this was for- 
gotten or treated os irrelevant. With the greatest 
difficulty and the help of Ood.we have done some- 
thing to this most reckless theory of la'pse 

of Central authority. The people <of India are 


gialcful lo the Princes W'ho. by thrir nnbh> co- 
i‘j>ofMtion, made this task -possible, and gave a It'ad 
in this direction. 

The Statc.s Mim.-^tiy under Sardar ValUbiibhii 
J*a!cl has been right ly congratulated for success hi 
.straightening out the knot-' tied by British policy. But 
a very heavy price has had to be paiil to ihe Princely 
Order for their “])atnotic surrender" to democracy in 
India. Wc Ijiivc .‘een an estimate which .say.s that an 
atinunl siib.si(ly or peusi'm of mimics ten crores have 
been .•»ecure4l to the 500 and odd l^rinees, Princt'lings 
.md 8iirflai>, that about Ru]u‘c> twv lluMisnud lo two 
thoUKand fi\e hundred crore.s worth nf jewellery and 
pioj»ei til-- and palacet^ lia.< had to be handed over to 
tlu’se remnant^ of an exjiiring ordi'r. Porhap.s, the yw.c 
■vv.i.', worth paying. For it defeated the Britisii i>hin the 
c'm.«fM|iu‘iices (»f w'hicli was (I(‘scribed by “a veiy senior 
idficer of tlu* Police Department" wdio had told the 
Sfcrelaiy of the Stale> Ministry ‘‘ju-it la'fore the trans- 
fer of )>ower that he wais wasting his lime over m'ccs- 
Mon and Stand-Still Agreement and that not one 
Stale would acce])! the accession as proposed by the 
newly-formed Ministry of Slab." Sardar Pator^ 
comment on this alimi anxiety, as published in the 
Indepcndi'iice Number of Inditin ! njornmlion, may be 
quoted here: ‘‘The.sc officer.-^ are «till alive and must 
be wandering how the changes that occurred since 
they left have really been biought abuut” f 

Department of Scientific Research 

All the visions for belter lile in India are in the 
.-‘i.ig** of plans and ."I'heim's. Both in the Central 
Go\(*rnment and in the Provincial Governmenta. com- 
mit tees and lioards w’hnsi^ nunibci is legion are being 
set u]i, and 111 the iruiliijdicity of advice tendered by 
the,'-:e. the Government and the people appear to be 
giMting cojifustd. Wc very much wish that thcro 
wouM l»c a b' dy of rnim and women who will be set 
up to work beyond the lieat and dust of controv(M‘.sies, 
Mild- who will be (‘(mipelent by their aloofnc'Ss from 
the market -iiUice of affairs to co-ordinatc the various 
plans .Hiid schemes that infest our life to-day. As long 
a.« GHiuihiji wnis in pnr midst, the majority of us used 
(o depend upon him to do the thinking for us and 
to indicate the lines on 'whicli thh) thinking should 
move towards concrete shape and form in social 
institutions. While ho lived even our Planning Com- 
mittees could not run on their own lines; they had 
lo be watchful so that all their plans and schemes 
could pass the searching sc.rutiny of the master planner 
of Indian reform. With him gfiUt; beyond, our leaders 
are being thrown more incR'iisingly on their own 
resources. Such is the caiaae of the foundation of the 
.Department of Scientific Research set up on June 1, 
1948 by the Prime Mini&ter of t||ie Indian Union* 
The Departmanl apjicars to adopted the 

Journal of Scietdific Indmlrial Eesearch as its 
organ, and in its July (194i8) number we have a 
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bird’fl-cye view df refrain of thn plans thai have for 
ihrir purpose the htiildiufi; of a fuller inatcnal life for 
our people. Reports of re.sear(;h on various subjects 
of immediate int(*resl to our development have been 
Mimmarised in the prescJit number. Appropriately 
enough the problem of expanding our food prodiu tiou 
is Ki\en pride of place in which the new Department 
can, no doubt, play a significantly helpful part. 

United Provinces’ Rural Areas 

The “revitalization*’ of the Unilc'd Pro\inces* 
rural areas has been given a start, wn are told in a 
“write-up’' dated August 13 last. piibli.shrd in the 
Lcadrr of Allahabad. About 900 “deveIoj)iiicnt blocks” 
covering 16,000 village s- orie-sixlh of II. P. rural 
jtopuhition-'have been hiiinming wilh activity us a 
result of the “drive” launched by the Government in 
July last with the eo-ordiiiated etTert of the public 
and the administrative rnacliinery to re-constriict 
U. P.s’ rural areas. Abnni aiiolher 900 “l)locks*’ cover- 
ing about 14.000 villages will he formed by the end 
of next year. 

The main achif^ven.ents of t.he ilevelojunent 
drive are: 

Abuut nini' lakh toii.«5 of village conjpost has 
bt'cn prepared which will yield about nine lakh 
maunds of additional agricultural production. 'I’he 
target is to manufacture 30 lakh tons of compos. 
During three drives in Die current year, about 

50.000 tons of comjicst under the Town Refugee 
compo.sl sclu'Uie has rii>ened anil about one lakh 
Ions of compast is undev the ri]»ening process. 

About 800 tanks have beiui dc'epeiiod. According 
to reports rc'ceived <o far, this will irrigate an area 
of about 17,000 acres of laud. Tlu’ Government 
expemliture on it was Rs. 30,000. If it. be done 
without any public, effort it would have co-st the 
provincial exchequer about R^s. 3 lakhs. 

The Government also propo*!^ set up S5 
pumping plants which an* expected to irrigate about 

20.000 anvs of land. Only 50 per cent of the work- 
ing expenses will be charged to t.'he farmers. This 
might cost the cultivator about Rs. 6 per acre. 

The Government also paid so far Rs, 10.000 
grants for establishing nurseries in twelve districts 
of the province. The horticultural service brought 

1.000 acres of land under new orchards and re- 
juvenated about 15,000 acres of land of the ^dd 
orchards. 

Up tf> Marcli, 1048, about 24 tube-wells and 1,000 
wells were completed juid boring was done in 12,000 
wells. The target for the tfurrent year is 100 tube- 
wells. Four thouwind P(!rsian wheels find 4,000 
masonry wells. 

About 7,000 Co-operative Societies have been 
formed in the development blocks. 

The other Provinces in India will watch with 
intcrcfil the course of this development “drive.” 
Divided Bengal has special reasons to be watchful of 
this exp(?riment in better living; what she has lost in 
area to East Bengal, should be made up by special 
t^ertion of her man-power. The Damodar Valley 
Project is a pointer to what is possible. But without 
the use of the brawn and brain of her people^ nothing 


worth while can bo built up. The d^s of serviee- 
himling should be forgotten. 

Utilization of Sewage 

The Public Health Engineering Department of 
the. United Provinces Government are reported to 
have workc'd nut u scheme for the production of 
methane gas from sewage which at present* pollutes the 
water courses and adversely affects public health. The 
scheme is proposed to bo given its first trial at 
Bemares, the oldest city of the province of im- 
memorial histoiy. Bombay baa installed a piloi)lant 
for the pnuhiction of gasoline out of sewage and is 
reported to be satisfied with thc' result. In Calcutta 
the sale of gas brings about 3i lakhs of nrpees to the 
coffers of the Corporation. The Beiiare.s trial is being 
looked forward to as a measure for the safety o/ 
public health and for the utilization of a waste pro- 
duct. In the U. P. scheme for Ikmares it is estimated 
that Mh' “digestion” of 3,93,000 cubic, feet of gas will 
produce 1,200 gallons of petrol. The 10 million 
gallons of sewage that runs down the Ganges and the 
Vanina will, it is t'xiiecti'd, ])rnduci' gas sufficient for 
the fuel sui)))ly of 2,000 families, and the affluent will 
be able to fertilize 4,000 acres -of land near the city 
providing “compost” for the “grow more, food" cam- 
paign. As Benares does not. hap])en to have a suffi- 
cient number of motor vidiichs within its city limits, 
it lias been lU'oposed to make this part of the scheme 
available for Luckno^v. About 70 pt'r cent of methane 
gas evolved from si'wage has beim used in Germany 
and other countries for running cars within towns. 
We are sure lliat as lime })asscK more will be heard 
of this ; mori’ extensive use* of sewage rtonvertod into 
manure is a worth-while experiment. j 

Ceylon Citizenship for Indians 

There arc about 10 lakh Indians in Ceylon, most 
of them labourers from . Tamil Nad and Malabar. 
They went to the island, or their ancestors did, as in- 
dentured labour to help open the tea and rubber 
('.'States of the island during the sixties of the last 
century. By the sweat of their brow they created 
wealth for the. proprietors of these estates, the majority 
of tliem Britisli. They also hplpcd build up the port 
of Colombo, the railways of Ceylon and establish 
many modem amenities of life. The natives of the 
island, nursed in their old traditions with their simple 
wants, did not feel tempted to share this labour^ they 
were satisfied with the economic arrangements of their 
society. But with the progress of time, they have beeii 
driven to revise their attitude as these old arrange- 
ments have failed to meet their growing needs. And 
when they turned to the bubbling labour market of 
their island^ they fouxul the South Indians in posses- 
sion, apparently shutting all th^ doors to avenues 
of employment. This was a tinxel situation^ and the 
only way that the inteUiaefUm of Ceylon could thiidc 
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of in getting out of it was to get the Indiand out. of 
their jobs in Ceylon. This in u nut-^hell is the genesis 
of the Indo-Ceylonese problem of which wc hear so 
much. It is of the same pattern a.s those in Burma, in 
fck)uth Africa, in ‘East Africa, whore Indians havi* 
laboured to help create wejulth, and the natives cither 
directly or indirectly claim the heritage' of their labour. 
Ceylon’s mind was reflected in the speech of Mr. 
Handaranaike, leader of tlie Lower llousc of Ceylon 
Legislature delivered on August 20* last, in course ot 
the d<.’bute on Indian C.'itizenship Bill which has since 
been passed into law. Mr. Banda rami ike was at ieust 
frank. He said: 

“Wo. now f(’el, on economic grounds, tiuit the 
coiitiiuiuuce of the services of a major section of 
the Indian working i)opulation would allect the 
problem of employ mint which this country is faced 
with. We now wish to send back ihesi' Indians uoi 
needl'd, ll umy be this will be an unfriendly atti- 
tude to India. But we are fully prepared to face 
any .situation that may arise in our effort < to soWo 
tlie economic ill* of our land. 

It J.S not easy for Indians to reconcile IhcnLSolve.s 
to this loss of opportunities fur earning a livelihood. 
In our ni'ighbouilm)od, in Burma and Ceylon alone, 
they number about 20 lakhs. Their less will affect 
India’s inlerual economy. We have not witnessed 
gratitude or generosity to charaelt'rize the solution ol 
problems like this. 

Pacific^* India, ^War-like ^ Pakistan 

While the public of India have boon assured that 
tlii'ir CJovernment way fully prepared to meet all 
eventualities, they appi*ar to be growing restive i*^ 
reaction to the stream of malice of Pakistan, Even 
foreign observers appear to be doubting whiHher India’s 
proverbial patience can be long maintained in view ot 
the bellicose altitude of the Muslim.s League’s Qaid-i * 
Azam. The latest demoiLst ration of this has been noticed 
and commented upon by British correspondents in con- 
nection with the “Independence Day” celebrations. 

The London Daily Telvymph's Karachi corres- 
pondent described the “war-like mood” of the Pakistan 
festivities ; he contrasted with it the “pacific tone” ol 
the Indian, celebrations, and specially noted the broad- 
cast of Pandit Nehru infused by the “Gandhian 
tradition.” The London Times Delhi correspondent 
also harps on the same theme. lie describes it as 
“noteworthy” that while the Indian leaders referred to 
the tragic events of last autumn more in sorrow than 
in anger, the statements from Pakistan have been “le^ 
conciliatory.” These utterances have been described as 
“hardly conducive to the' good relations between the 
sister countries ” 

Wc have known for the last ten years at least that 
thi propaganda of the Muslim League boded no good 
to anybody in India. And even when they have oeen 
hdpkl to their Pakistan by Britiah policy, the evil 
tendency eontiniteB, For a remedy, wc can liardly think 


of a peaceful method. Hoping for the best, our leaders, 
we bi'litYo, whould actively prepare themselves for the 
worst. 

“Z^ecctf and Falsehood" 

Pandit Jawahailul Nchru’.s oi)posite number in 
Pakistan, Janab Jaaqunl Ali Khan, was found foaming 
in the muiilh when Ihe funner hurled thesi' words as 
constituting the ba.sis of Quid-c-Azam Jiniiuh’.s diplo- 
macy. Since then even Pakistani p}i]ier.s have been 
constrained to come out witli facts that substantiate 
Pnndiljeo’.s charge-ahect. The Ciinl and MihUtry Gozette 
of Laliori', an upholder of the Kipling traditions of 
British imperialism, featured a seven-column story in 
iLs front page, flaunting Pakistan’s participation in the 
Kashmir war. Janab Liaqiiat Ali Kli.an^ Department 
has not questioned I he authenticity of this rej^ort. 'I'his 
has been known all along since* October, m7, thougli 
roprt'.senlatives of tlu* British Government to tJie 
U.N.O. has tried to slur ovi'r this fact ; the British 
JVess generally h.avo co-ojii'nited in this: game of sup- 
pre.ssion of trutli and suggestion of falsehood. And their 
protege, Pakistan has flourished under this protection. 
But now, even they have been forceil to take the cover 
off, and let the truth, Pakistan’s participation in the 
unprovoked attack on Kashmir, see tiie light of day. 

Till- Socialist weekly of London, Nation and New 
Siatcsvnm, iii}pears to be specially bitter. The writer 
shows sensiliveue.ss with regard to his country’s posi- 
tion ; if the U.N.O. CJornmission fails to settle the 
Kashmir disiiute, and “a full-scale war” ensui'd between 
thc.s(* two member-states of their Commonwealth, 
Britain should di'clare her atliimli? “unequivocally”; it 
would be “totally impossible” for her to do n-otldng 
and continue sitting on the fence. He euggests, how- 
ever, a heroic remedy— exclude Pakistan from thtJ 
Commonweal I h — though he does not yet recognize that 
there i.s really a war between India and Pakistan. But 
of Pakistan’s guilt he is sure. 

“To u.< the niaiiner of Pakistan’s intervention 
m 1hi‘ whole iiff iir sc'cms to miiko her the guilty 
party. Disavowing the raiders sin* was all tlie time 
.supporting tliem and inserting her own army. Flack- 
ing ni» reliance on the poiSsibility of a democratic 
.solution, .she deliberately resorted to foroe.“ 

This disavowal constituted Pandit Jawoharlal 
NehruV cdiurge-sheci that Pakistan’s policy was built 
..n “de-.:eit and falsehood.” 


Limit to Which S. Africa Will Go 

The Government headed by Dr. Daniel Malan has 
been contemplating to move the D, N. Q. General 
Assembly to authorize Um repatriation of ladians 
resident in South Africa. This repatriation cannot but 
be forceful ; for, the majority of these two lakhs fifty 
thousand people— men, women and children—teve 
been bom in that country and have but sentimental 
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rf^lations with the land of their anccatora. Tlieir life and 
labour have creat^ed the wealth of. Natal where they 
form about a quarter of the population. The whites of 
this province of the South African Union have forgotten 
thi» history ; the Boer and the Briton ai'e eJlc dil in the 
pursuit of their anti-Indian policy. This forms part of 
the philosophy of their life which was indicated in the 
Charter of the Transvaal Church laid down 70 years 
back that ‘‘in Chiindi and Slate there cannot be 
(>quality botw(*eii the white and non-white.” In thi.s 
conceit there is nothing to choose b<?tweon a Smuts or 
a Malan ; both are racialists of the deepest dye ; the 
former, perhaps, a little less blatant in the assertion 
of Uu‘ir inner feelings. Both of them desire to continue 
the supremacy of the white minority of 25 lakhs over 
the State where the non-whit ( n, Bantus— original in- 
habitants of the country — are more than 75 lakhs. 
Succj'.sHivo gener.it ions of white usurpers have been 
working towards increasing the white population in 
Sojilli Africa by immigration from Kurope. This policy 
has been a .sheet anclior of their State. Field-Marshal 
Smuts, now loader of the Opposition, indicated in a 
speech 'Oil Augu.st 16 Iasi in the Assembly : 

I'lie Cjoveriiineni did it for industrial ptirposes 
in the first instance, but they alway.s had the idea 
at the back of their minds that it was a great 
servic(‘ nationally for South Africa and to Euvo})eau 
society in South Africa, 

Y‘Oii talk about the future of White South 
Afric.a. You talk about the .security of future White 
generations. Tlie.se; reiufor(!einoiils have come forward 
in the battle for White supremacy for South Africa. 
Are you going to .iooy)ardi.««e this ? — he asked the 
Nationalists. 

This is a call to War to the majority in the world ; 
to the majority even of South Africa who happen to 
he non-whites— -blark, brown and yellow. It is almost 
a challenge to the principles of modem democracy, to 
the ideals which the TTnited Nations Organization has 
accepted as the law of its being. It is quite possible 
that Soutli African Government will make an attempt 
to tlirow out the two and a half lakh Indians, and the 
U. N. 0. may be a helpless witness to this outrage. 
But we should like to see how they tackle the 75 lakhs 
Bantus whom they have dispossessed and who have 
been rising to a consciousness of their dignity as 
human beings. There are any number of causes of a 
new world war. The impudence of South Wrican whites 
will precipitate a new war that may exid modern 
civilization. Field-Marshal Smuts talks of “white 
supremacy.** He has lived through two world war^ 
which have not enhanced the white man’s pnestige ; 
he may yet live to lament the decline and eclipse ^ 
that “supremacy** if, with all his experiem^ of men and 
things, he cannot advise a retreat from a position 
which will lead to a war between races. 


The Germans 

News frem Germany tell the world of the conflicts 
and competitions between the two groups that divide 
I ho victorious powers of Europ.e today. A non- 
Burepcaa power, the United States of America, is the 
leader of oiio group, the Soviet Union of the other. 
Between Lhcm'thoy have been trying to draw as much 
jf Germany into their own parlour as is possible, In 
rliLs tussle the Gormans do not receive as much atten- 
tion aiid consideration as would indicate that human 
b(‘ings5 are concerned in the matter. There are in- 
dividuals among the victorious people, however, who 
cuiinot ignore tiie luinian clement in this drama of the 
ris«* and fall of a great people. Devere Allen, editor of 
the WoHdovn' Press, a News Agency that interr»ret3 
news, is one of these. His writings show that behind 
the controversies live a people who are down and out 
with “political Jeudesrahip” that is “appallingly old and 
tired . . . practically all in their sixties ;** the ranks 
of the young have been “mure than decimated.** And 
what cf the people who :iro to build Germany anew ‘i’ 
An American “top olFicial of tlu' finer type’* de.scribe> 
them thus : 

The people are just enervated. They l»ave gone 
too long without enough to eat, too long without 
hope. They have actually gone .downhill, wh(‘re it 
was believed there inight be a steady, if slow, 
rf'cuperal ion. Absenteeism is still bad, and why-imt, 
when a workingman can do more for his familv by 
going out to tin* country, laboring a few hours for a 
farmer, and coining back with a .sack of potatoes’ ? 
W(‘*ve been trying to induce women to go into the 
factories, but they have responded poorly. After all, 
it is a liU?ral fact that a womun can sometimes make 
more for her household by huuting all day for 
cigarette butts than by laboring at a machine. 

And what of the siirroundiDgij ajnidst which they 
live? 

You can look ai> the pitttures of the devastation 
from afar, but it can never convey a fraction of the 
terrible consequences felt by the German masses 
from the war. Nuremberg was 93 per cent destroyed, 
Munich 70 per cent, and other great cities are more 
or less the same sprawling, hideous ruins. One of the 
reasons why so many of the United States troops 
fail to' sense more sympathetically the paralyzing 
emotional shock to the residents is because they 
have never s('en these towns in their original proud 
beauty. As the people pick their way through the 
narrowed, rubblenbound streets, they know-H^erteinly 
if thtjy are of middle age or over — that never again 
in their life-times will they inhabit anything but 
ruins. The German city adminSstrations have ^I'ked 
out time flchedule.s for reconstruction ; it is esti- 
mated, probably with undue optimism, that 
furt can be rebuilt in 40 years. In other nkoesi it 
wnll at best take longer. 

And people so circumstanced have become a 
foot-ball between two competing groups who l^ave bieen 
making bids for their bodies and souls. The worU can 
, only look with pity on this scence. . 
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August 15, 1947, inarkrd the end of British ruk* in 
India. Since that day, many problems — ^some unsus- 
pected — have brought India to the focus of world 
attention. One of the most difficult problems facing; 
the new Dominion was tliat of the Indian Stat^^s, 
numbering about 500. Tiie Statos Ministry in th<‘ 
Government of India, under the leadership of Saidar 
Patel, the “Iron Man/' has, within a remarlcably short 
time, brought about the integration of the Indian 
States which has n^volutionized both the external and 
internal set-up of those principalitip.s. The solution 
adopted by th(‘ States Ministry of fitting the Indian 
States into the constitutional structure of India was 
the accession of the States to llie Dominion. The 
process of integration has workwl smoothly with the 
majority of States. It is reported that only nbout a 
dozen remain outside the orbit, and of the r< rnainin^ 
few the sore points are Kaslutiir and Hyderabad. 

In Kashmir, one of the largest Stattis, whose? Maha- 
raja has joined the Indian Dominion, an undeclared 
war is being foiiglit between the? two ucwly-eroated 
Dominions of India and Pakistan. Hyderabad, who?u 
ruler the Nizam is reputed to be the richest man in the 
world, is in turmoil. The Nizam — a Muslim Prince, 
ruling autocratically over an overwhelming majority of 
Hindu subjects — has shown an inclination to declare his 
principality a Sovereign State?. The Government of 
India does not view the intentions of IIk? Nizam with 
favour, and considers that a Sovereign independ(‘nt 
Hyderabad would be n danger to the safely uf Irfdi.i 
both internally and externally. Apart from the <iue.N- 
tions of security and defence, thi.s raises an important 
constitutional pioblem. The question is — djes Hyder- 
abad have the right to be a Sovereign State? 

^ The position of the Indian States in Indian p'lity 
is very peculiar; it is responsible to a considerable 
extent for the estrangement of feelings belwef?n India 
and Pakistan. The complex problem (ireated by these 
Princely States, du^r to their peculiar portion and tiO 
the contention of the Nizam of his legal right to 
declare himself an independent Sovereign, can be com- 
prehensible only with a retrospective glance at deve- 
lopments to their present state*. 

n 

As already alluded to above, the Indian States 
oodnpied a unique position in Indian polity. Their 
portion and their relations with the British Govem- 
which came to an end when India became bxl 
ifidepenitattt Dominion on August 15, 154^, afford no 
paraBdi 01 ' aniddgsr to any institution so far khown in 


history. The political system th(?y represented was 
neither feudal nor federal, tliough in some respects it 
showed similarity to both. This as^iect often ma<lo it 
po.ssible for even a student of Political Science to have 
distorted views about their political system, and not 
infrequently it. misguided the statesmen. The State-s 
Wf?re not subject to international law; they were bound 
to tlie British Go\'erninGnt by solemn tre!itic?s and were 
.sinikcn of in official documents as “Allies” like other 
indep(?ndent Sovereign States. It would lie wrong to 
coiLsider the whole system a political confederacy in 
wliicli the major partner h.id assumed e.special rights, 
particularly in foreign affaiis and defence, and where 
the paii.ie.s had admitted tliat the Constituent States 
had no rights of secession. 

There was no unanimity of opinion among writers 
on llie Indian Stales, One ?e1, w'ho were mostly British 
Government o01cialfi> and who put forward the Govern- 
ment’s pom I of vi('W, maintained the Roman analogy 
and pushed it to the length of claiming for the para- 
mount power unlimited right. s of autliority over the 
♦States. They held that the rights and privileges of the 
States wore derivc?d directly or indirectly fromi the 
})aramuunt power and wi*re not inherent. Their po.si- 
tion was amply strengthened by Lord Curzon, the 
Go\ernor-Gerieral of India, who expounded and cyn- 
fi lined tliLs position in his public spt'cches. The efforts 
of the rxjjonents of this j^uint of view centered on 
justifying the claim of paramountcy.. Some had endea- 
voured to establish the feudal theory, maintaining that 
if the fiefs under the feudal system were isolated, iO 
were the ualivc States, and if the holdefs of the iiefs 
cuio}md immunity from the laws of any external power, 
so in general did the chiefs, exercising various degrees 
of internal sovereignty.* Nor did these writers fail to 
dis(?eni in the method by which the system of pro- 
tectonite had been gradually formed, a likeness to the 
process of feudalism. Whatever otlier interpretations 
of the relationship between the Indian States and the 
British Government might have been, it i.s quite 
obvious that they had no analogy to feudalism. Nor 
had the Government of India ever sought to put for- 
ward this view. 

The apologists of the Indian States, on the other 
hand, put forward a different interpretation. They held 
the view that the States occupied an almost sovereign 

1. Our Indian Protectorate by Sir Chef. Tapper, quoted in 
Brjodi CrowD ond tb* Indian StatM'* by tlw Dfroetorato of dio 
Ghumbor't Spoobjl OtguntouiiNi | toodon^ P* S. Kfa i A lad.* 

to«a T M YiuLifla ■ ' 
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■^tu0.* Tliey maintained that the principal States, 
which in population and area were bigger than tnoat 
of the sovereign independent States of Europe, were 
bound to the British Government by solemn treaties 
and were spoken of in official documents as “Allies.” 
That they had an independent existence was borne out 
by the fact that they had many attributes which apper- 
tained to full-powered Sovereign States. They had 
their own flag, though subordinate to the IJnion Jack 
they maintained their own army, police system, judicial 
system and revenue system, quite independent of thoso 
in the British Indian Provinces. The Piincie was the 
highest judicial authority in the State, with rigbt-i of 
pardon and mere}'. No appeal from the decision of tlie 
States Courts, like the appeah from the British Indian 
Provinces, lay to the Privy Council . The Act<? ot 
British Parliament were not operative in the States, 
The treaties of alliance which sub-^isted between the 
principal States and the British Government were with 
‘the British Crown as allies. That the States were 
forbidden to declare war, enter into peace treatie.-!! or 
have -any independent international relations with the 
indeiiendeut States did not preclude them from enjoy- 
ing some of the aapecUi of the Sovereign independent 
States.* Such deep-seated sentiments which have gained 
ground in the mind of th(} Nixam of Hyderabad, have 
prompted him to put forward — against heavy odds— 
his claim to Sovereign Btalus. 

m 

The Indian States number about .MJO and vary 
greatly in area, population and njvenue. The biggest 
States are as large as France, Germany or Spain, with 
populations almost a.s great; the smallest, un the other 
hand, are not more than a few square miles in size with 
populations counted in the hundivds. The popular con- 
ception held until very recently even by the Politic.al 
Department of the Government of India, put all those* 
heterogeneous units in the samf* category. This made 
their study more difficult and complex and resulted in 
the formation of varioiis theories and notions with 
njspect to their relation.^ with the British (lovernmenl, 
causing utter confusion in understanding their pro- 
blems. Nor was the classification of the States int«» 
various groups an easy matter, as the political practice^ 
of the Government of India and consequently tbw 
relations with the States and their original charactfM- 
had so considerably changed during the Iasi one 
hundred and fifty years that it was diffu'ult to cale- 
gorife them- on ^UJy scientific basis without examining 
the secret archives of the Political Department of the 
Government of India. The difficulty came to the fore- 
front during the time of Lord Chelmsford’s Governor- 
Generalship after the first World War, when a classi- 
fication of the States was required as a prtiUmiaary to 
the Constitution of the Chamber of Princes. The only 

a /su, vp, to*ss. 

1 M |«^ S/MM4 wd tht Git»0rnm§nt of Indio ky K. 
P«BilMuir, Lobdoft, MvriiD A Co,» ttd„ 1907, 


available way out of the difficulty WM the reeort to 
salute list. The States were classified according to the 
number of guns fired by the Indian Government in 
honour of the Princes visiting British Indian territory, 
The biggest States, like Hyderabad and Kashmir, 
enjoyed 21 gun salutes and some 19, while others 
ranged from 7 or 9 onwards, according to their status. 
Hundreds of them did not have the honour of being 
greeted in that manner. 

IV 

The problems of the Indian Stales in th^ir present 
form arc entirely a result of the British occupation of 
India and her growth in the .subcontinent. The mighty 
edifice of the Mogul Empire began to crumble in the 
18th eenturj’’ after the death of King Aurangieb in 1707, 
and with the decline of Mogul power, distant Viceroys 
and Governors began to assert and maintain theii’ 
independence of the central authority. Advantage of 
the situation was taken by the East India Company, 
by dealing with the Viceroys and Governors directly, 
who found them dc facto sovereigns in their dominions 
though iTiidering nominal allegiance* to the throne st 
Delhi. 

Slowly and steadily, by various means oft 4 »ntimes 
questionable, the British gained ascendency in India. 
The rise of the British in India corresponded with the 
decline of the Moguls. In the early part of her struggle 
with the French, who were also in the field for carving 
out an Empire, the Company depended to a consider- 
able extent upon the co-operation and support of the 
Indian States. Some of the treaties with Um Indian 
Princes which date fi-orn that time were entered into 
on terms of equality. But with the rise of British power, 
the States came to occupy a position of subordination. 
The rapid change in the fortunes of the Company in 
the first hiilf of the 19th century, which resulted in the 
domination of the entire subcontinent of India, led' to 
a system of complicated and comT:>lex relationship with 
the Princely States. The different phases of the treaty 
roIationshii> with the Indian States can be explained by 
the condition of the Company’s fortunes at the time 
the treaty was (concluded. Thus the trpati**8 of mutual 
friendship and reciprocal obligation, by a rapid process 
turned into those of subordinal e eo-oppration, allegisnce 
and loyalty. 

V' 

After the extinction of French power in India at 
the end of the 18th century', the only danger to ^ 
Comi^any’s domination lay from some of the powerful 
Indian States. The policy adopted by the British frdfti 
this period on until the Indian Mutiny of 1887 woe tb 
weaken these States and to increase BritUh doaninioU 
at their cost. The policy of annexing the territories bf 
the Indian Princes was shown in its ugly reality in thd 
conflagration of 1867, though some of the 
^tesmen of the Company hadi realised tjm fa^ 
oerKer. - ' ^ ^ r'.U ■ , 

The timely help oj some of the 
Mutiny of 1857 helped to p^ent tl^e 
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BTiii9h dojuination ol Iiuiia. The States from that time 
enwsrd began to occupy on important position in the 
scheme of Britiah administration in India. The British 
owed their existence to them* But what if they had 
chosen to act differently 7 Could the British GoN crn- 
ment rely on their co-operation if the tragedy of 1857 
should repeat itself ? The British Government did not 
want to leave the choice with the Princes, and from 
that time onwards the Government maintained terri- 
torial integrity of the Princely States which found 
expression in the sentimonte shown by Queen Victoria 
when she assumed the title of Empress of India. 

The great Mutiny of 1857 and Ihe subsoqucnl 
assumption of the direct sovereignly of the vast Empire 
by the Crown, changed entirely the (icmstitutional 
position of the States. From independent allies, the big 
States found themselves transformed into protcctcfi 
feudatories of the Crown. The Governor-Generals of 
India subsequent to 1857 gave frequent rxpres'^ion to 
the irresistible militarj' strength and unquestioned 
authority of the paramount power. On Iho assumption 
of direct sovereignty of India by ihe Crowm, the Indian 
rulers were especially assured that their treaty rights 
i|nd obligations were in no way affected, and the 
Government of India Act of 1858 had a clause to this 
i?lfect, that “all treaties made by the Company shall be 
landing on Her Majesty.’* 

From this time onwards, the attitude of the 
Government . of India manifests itself in the practice 
of vf'iled intervention, an effective reduction of thc 
constitutional position of the Princes and the conver- 
sion of their principalities into dependent States, The 
policy was given a legal expression that the rights of 
the Muslim rule after 1867 when the Crown assumed 
f^ercigniy, as a result of the displacement of the 
Mogul Emperor at Delhi following the Mutiny, had 
accredited to the British Crown. The British Crown not 
only stepped into the shoes of the East India Company 
with whom many of the States had treaties on the basis 
of equality, but put on the decayed mantle of the 
Mogul Empire and claimed the rights of sovcireignly 
which once were enforced by the Mogul Emperors. 

By the close of the 19t.b century, relations of the 
States with the British Government underwent a subtle 
change. With the passage of time the paramount power 
became more paramount and the position and power 
of the Princes declined. Lord Curcon, who was 
Governor-General of India at the beginning of the 
present eeatmy, raided the theory of paramoumxsy to a 
sonith when he declared in a speech : 

"The sovereignty of the Crown is everywhere 
unchallenged. It has itself laid down the limitations 
, of its own prerogative.”* 

Jilie theory; in a word, maintained riiat as against 
the iwreittount power ^ Princes had no rights and ail 
status, rank, dignities and jurisdietions 
^d^ehdent on the good-will qi ihe British Crown. 


the INDIAN STATES 

“This attitude of considering the rulers of 
Indian States as servants of the Government ot 
India, bound to take orders from Simla and Cal- 
, eutta and having no rights of their own, was best 
illustrated in the circular issued by Lord Curson’s 
Government, slating that before an Indian ruler lofi 
India the? permission of Ihe Viceroy should bo 
obtained.”* 

* 

Lord Rending further amplified the status of the 
Indian States as early as March 27, 1926, when in n 
letter he wrote to the Nizam : 

“The Sovereignty of Ihr British Crown is 
.•supreme in India, and therefore no Ruler of an 
Indian State can justifiably claim to negotiate with 
the Britiah Government on an equal footing. Its 
sufjrernftoy is not based only upon treaties and 
engagements, but exists independently of them . . . 
The right of the British Government to intervene 
in the internal affairs of Indian States ia another 
in.Htanrp of the consequence necessarily involved ju 
the supremacy of the British Crowm . . . I will 
merely add that the title Faithful Ally which Your 
Exalted Highne.ss enjoys has ,uot the effect ot 
putting your Government in a category' separate 
from that of other State.s under the paramountcy ot 
the British Crown.”* 

VI 

Once again, during the first World War, the Indiau 
Princes took up the cause of the British by -whole- 
heartedly supporting the cause of the allies. All the 
resources of the Stat(5.s were put at the disposal of the 
British Government After the war, the relations of the 
British Govemnumt with the Prince.s underwent 
another change. They were no longer looked upon with 
.su.spicion as after the Mutiny of 1857 ; now the danger 
to the British came from another source— the political 
awakening of the- Indian ])eople. The Indian States, 
being thcmsclve.s reactionary, were wont to help the 
British in ;heir difficulty, and consequently the Govern- 
ment made a common cause with them to check the 
growing tide of nationalism. As an appreciaiton of their 
services rendered during the war and to oonsolidatc 
their effective strength a« n bulwark against Uie grow- 
ing strength of the Nationalist movement in the 
country, the Princes were allowed to constitute them- 
selves into a body known as the Chamber of Princes, 
a sort of Trade Union' of the Princes. As an organized 
body, they could be more effective for the common 
cause of subverting Nationalist force in the country. 
The Duke of Connaught himself came all the Way from 
England to inaugtirate that august body in 1921. Pre- 
vious to the World War of 1914, the Prinoqs were kept 
in isolation, and the Political Department of the 
Gervemment of India dealt with them individually. 
Direct intercourse of one State with another wae 
entirely foibjdden. Now, however, they were allowed to 
deliberate on matters of common coneem^with the 

6. Tk* BHtith Crown ond, lAt Stttet bj An Ditf^rtW 

of tko Spocial Qizonintioa, p. Uii4oii« P. 6. KM 
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Poli^eal Departanent of the Government of India 
keeping a vigilant eye on their proceedings. 

The Government of India Act of 1935 whi'*h 
attempted to change the unitary State of India to a 
federationi brought into the orbit of the scheme the 
Princes as well. They were given the option^ to join the 
proposed federation, and many of them did .subscribe 
to the scheme with varying degrees of reservation. 
Before the full scheme could be put into operation, the 
British Government, was engaged once again in a lifc- 
and-death struggle against Hitlerite Ot rmany. Tin* 
Princes, true to their tradition, threw in their might 
with the cause of the British. The war had a far- 
reaching effect. The world of 1945 was entirely different 
from the world of 1939. I’lie victory of the allies not 
only destroyed the reactionary forces of fascism in 
Europe, but in the East the foundations- of British 
Imperialism were blasted once and for all. 

India was declared independent on August 15, 1917, 
and joined the British Commonwealth as a Dominion 
with the option of seceding from the Commonwealth 
after a specified period of one year. The position of the 
States had once again undergone change, more 
significant than ever before. They were given the 
choice of joining either of the Dominions-- -Tndifi or 
Pakistan— into which the country had been .divided. 
The majority of tlie Princes have put in their lot with 
one Dominion or the other. 

VII 

The Nizam of Hyderabad, contrary to the counst' 
adopted by the majority of the States as already 
referred to in the beginning, has announced hi«? inten- 
tion to declare his dominion a *Soveroign indcpcndenl. 
State. 

The ijo.sitiQn of the Indian Govorn.mc‘nt is 
analogous to the British in 1857 when the Crown 
assumed the sovereignty of India as a result of the 
displacement of the Mogul Emperor at Delhi following 
the Mutiny. If the British Crown could claim the 
rights of sovereignty which once were enforced by the 
Mogul Emperors— rights which were not challenged by 
any Indian State — it stands to reason that the Indian 
Government can claim the same rights of sovereignty 
which were once enforced by the British. Apart from 
the point of view of defence and security of the terri* 
toiies of the Dominion of India, if the majority of the 
Indian . States have followed a certain course^ of action 
there is no reason why an exception should be made 
in one case^Han exception which is likely to have a 
very unhealthy effect on the future growth and inte- 
grity of the subcontinent of India. The growth and 
the acquisition of the paramoqntcy of the British 


Government— an aspect Of sovereign^ of the 
Crown— over the Indian States was ^ 

historical circumstance, and it is historical eircumstail5e 
ai^ain which necesritates the assumption and continuation 
of the power appertaining to it by the Indian Dominion. 
The rights appertaining to paramountcy would, of 
course, lapse after the States become an integral patt 
of the Dominion. 

The States formed oiie pattern at constitutional 
.‘lud III. international law, and Hyderabad could not 
ho an excoplmu- It not only stands to reason but is 
a political necessity that the Nizam should fall in 
line with his brother Princes. The contention that 
paramountcy has lapsed with the withdrawal of the 
British is not tenable. The Indian Government has 
inherited all the assets and liabilities. What if all 
the Stntes followed the line intended to be pursued 
by the Nizam? There would be more than 500 in- 
dependent States— a situation which would make the 
Balkan problem seem a simple one. India, in that 
cMfuj, Avould b^ h hot-bed of intrigue and warfare among 
the native sovereigns, and a situation similar to that 
in the 1711) and 18th centuries w^ould be created. 
Therefore, any line of policy adopted by the Indiap 
iSliitcs wliich would Balkaniza India would be a nega- 
tion of the freedom of the Indian people. Any terms 
of agreement between the British and the Indian 
Dominion, or any pronouncements made by the 
British Government before or after the partition which 
would nullify the very object of agreement, e.g,, the 
freedom of the people, arc null and void to that 
extent. Therefore, in the nature of things, nothing 
can affect the right of the Indian Dominion to inherit 
the functions appertaining to paramountcy.^ The 
Indian Dominion, consequently, exercises all the 
rights of paramountcy and as such no State has a 
right to declare itself a Sovereign State. 

7. By the StantJitill Agrt^ement of Novctnbrr 29, 1947, negotlatad 
liotMotin the Goverjiinent of Jmlia nnd Ilyderabed by Lord Moltil^ 
botton, the then Governor >^encral of India, ond the Nintm ' 
Hyderabad, it war ngrord that the Govcrninent of India n[ouId 
hot exercion itaramoiintcy over Hyderabad, while the Nitsam agnod 
that the Govorntnont of India will continue to control Foroi^i Affbln, 
Deletiae. and Commiinicationa «a was done by the British GoveiAiQOSt 
of India till August 15, 1947. The Nioam also proniisod^ . by M 
exchaugo of letters, to the effeot that Hyderabad would sot soce4o 
to Pakistan. This agreement was to last for a year, thus 
Nbam's effort to present his ease to be independent of 1 h<|la, to 
U. N. is regarded, as violation of this iHireemeat, by the OovetAAiMt 
of Indie. * ‘ 

For the fall text of the Agreement and letter exebenied 
Lord Mountbetten sad the Niaam, see Indfe Information, Vol ^ 4 ' 
Ho. 220— Doc. 15, 1947. fGoveniiiient of India toforwatlon aeridt^ 
New Delhi and Washington, D. C«), pp. S55-SB. 
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Akotheu uniqur feature of thf Driift Constitution is 
the ciuincintion of a number of “Diretdive Principles 
of State Policy" in the body of the text. The importance 
attached to the subject is indicaled by the fact that an 
entire Section, viz., Part IV, is d('vot(!(i to it. These arc, 
as their title suBg(\sts, merely diriictiv(* principles of 
policy, that is, the State will be expected to be guid'-d 
by these in determining and pursuing its policies in 
regard to certain matters. Although these resemble 
fundamental rights in so far sis these als;j set limits to 
the powers of the TGxecutive and Li'gislalive aulhorities 
of the Stale and are also fundamental principle's of 
policy they are leas rigid and more flexible inasmuch 
as they are not enforceable in courts of . Section 29 
difiliuctly slates that 

These provisions “ohall not ■ be enforce ible by 
any court, but the principles therein laid down ore 
' neverthekitfi fundamental in the governance of the 
country and it shall be the duty of the State to 
apply these principles in making laws." (llalics eur 
own). 

Tn other words, there will be no legal remedy 
available to citissens in casi' of tlnar infnngemont as 
in the coec of fundamental rights, but all the same 
the State authorities would bo undei a m-oral obliga- 
tion to -apply tiiem in framing State policies in cer- 
tain matters and in their implementation through 
legislation. Now a number of questions may occur to 
our mind here, such as — h there any necessity and 
jusiiflcation for incorporating these principles in the 
text of the Constitution, does it not constitute an 
unwarranted curtailment of the discretionary powers 
of Idle authorities of the State to deal with the matteis 
in question as seem best to theni> in changing cir- 
eumstances, is it quite politic to put those at the helm 
of aflains into a strait jacket in the matter of steering 
the ship of the State. These are highly controversial 
issues and there is bound to bo difference of opinion 
on ' these matters as there has always been on the 
futtdamental issi^e of the limits of state intcrjerenco 
in^yidUal liberty. On' the one hand, it may be 
ctHDit^ed that they consistute an unwarranted 
SRlimeehment on the poweis of the Governmental 
aUtlionties to whose discretion such matters should be 
'hA Slater advantage and that we should ^ot 
. uiUieteessarily rigid. On the other hand, it 

the principles laid dom in this 
measure of eoo&l iiistice 
today by pphli^, opinion 


cxi.st<mc«\ As such .no excpi>tioTi can be taken to 
their incorporation iu the fundamental law of the 
country. Apart from serving as n constanl riunindcp 
•‘)f their importance in determining ;i social slructiue 
based on elementary princi])les of justice and equity 
they W'oiild keep the legislative jxnd executive authori- 
ties of the State from transgressing the rninimium 
requirements of social justice. Much can be said in 
favour of both these points of view. We do not. sec 
at least any harm in a declaration of such guiding 
principles of State policy in the body of the Consli- 
tulional text, so long as they arc couched in general 
terms and not made too rigid. They have, however, 
got to b(‘ revised from lime to time keeping pace 
with changing conditions. Many of them would seem 
to be quite supei-fluous for statement in the Consti- 
lution. For instance the ]U‘ovision that 

"The State shall strive to promote the wel- 
fare of the people by securing and protecting 
H.S cff(*clively as it may, a social onler in which 
justice, .social, tconomio and political, .shall inform 
all the inslitutions of Ihe national life" (Section 

m. 

This w^oiild appear lu be so universally accepted a 
]>riiieiple as hardly lo requiri^ a formal affirmation, 
but the authors of the provisiuii may perhaps contend 
that such fundamental truths boar repetition and 
restatement lest people should forget them. Sections 
31 to 33 make provision for guaranteeing to citizens a 
measure of social security that is accepted by 
civilised public opinion all over the world today as 
indispensable for giving every human being reasonable 
opportunities for the fullest development of his per- 
sonality which is regarded as being the end of modern 
.state, but that is actually realised in the lives of 
citizens in very few countries. Here in India we arc 
lacking in the minimum requirements of social security 
and are in particular need of fixing a target of social 
security measures. So we cannot dismiss these provi* 
sions as being needless and superfiuous. The items in 
the provisions have been quite well chosim. These are : 

(i) "That the citizena, men and women equally, 
have the' right to an adequate means of livelihood/^ 
The mention of women alon^ with men in , this 
clause^ has been very appropriate in the peculiar 
conditions of our country where many a woman is 
condemned to the ignoble life of domestic diii^es 
and h.angers^on on unkindlly relatives 

<n> ^That the ownewlp arid control of the 
material resources of the. community are so dis^. 
^ ae best to subserve the. common 
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(iii) “That the operation of the economic 
system does not result in the concentration of 
wealth and means of production to the common 
detriment.” 

The above two clauses are calculated so 
cliange the existing productive relations as to 
prevent glaring economic inequality and promote 
as far as possible equal distribution of the national 
dividend and thus to maximiae economic welfare in 
the community. 

(iv) “That there is equal pay for equal work 
fur both men and women.*’ 

(v) ’That the strength and health of workers, 
men and women and the tender age of children are 
not abused and that citizens are nut forced by 
economic necessity to enter avoCHtions unsuited lo 
their age or strength.” 

(vi) “That childhood and youth ar(’ jirolccted 
against exploitation and against moral and material 
abandonment.” 

The above Clauses arc' iutendi^d to ju-evonl as far 
as possible exploitation of tbc', economically weak by 
those who are economically ntronger— wliich is a crying 
need not only in our country but even in more 
advanced countries. If realised* it would bring about 
a healthy equalisation of ec'onomic conditions o1 
pc'Ople. Section (32) provides: 

“The state sliall, within the hmiln of ita econo- 
mic capacity and dc.veUipment , make effective 
prdviajon for securing thc' right to work, to educa- 
tion and to public assistance' in caw' of unem]>Ioy- 
m«onl, old age, sickness, disablement, and other 
cases of undeserved want.” (Italics our own). 

This has perhaps been borrowc'd from the new 
Soviet Constitution, but doe? not on that account 
lose in any w'ay in its value' and stipremc* imi)ortance, 
A Clause like this ought to find a place in the 
constitution of every country that claims to be 
progressive. Wr may oven go further and suggest it« 
inclusion in the list, of fundamental rights. Everj'’ 
civilised state ought to be under an obligation to 
fiernre to ever>’ citizen these rights. In the existing 
conditions of India how»ever the qualifying clause (in 
italics) viz. “within the of its economic capacity 

and development” is quite, understandable. The war- 
shattered and undeveloped economy of the country 
cannot immediately be expected to meet the cost 
involved in giving full effect to these provisions. 

Section 33 provides for “seniring just and humane 
conditions of work and for maternity reliei.” This 
section seems to us to be quite superfluous. It . may be 
a.<isumed that the popularly elected legislatijje of any 
state would attend to these things and it is not 
desirable that the constitution should go into such 
minute details. 

Sections 34-^ relate to the raising oj the living 
conditions of citizens. Freedom from want hits been 
accepted as one of the “Four Freedoms” eillDneiat^ in 
the much talked of Atlantic Charter and hailed all 
over the world as one of the fundamental conditions 
of ensuring peace and prosperity of mankifid. It is W 


ideal to be striven for in every oouniry, but if ii i^ 
to be real and effective it is not merely to be a nega* 
tive ideal consisting in mere staving off indigence but 
something positive ensuring each individual a decent 
and comfortable standard of existence making for e 
fuller and richer life. It is in that context that the 
value of these provisions is to be judged. In this 
respect India may perhaps be regarded as a pioneer 
and may give the lead to other peoples drafting their 
oonstitutions in future. Section 34 makes it obliglatory 
(the word “shall” has been used and is significant) 
on the State “to secure, by suitable fepwlottem, or 
economic organisation., or in any other way, to all 
workers, industrial or otherwise, work, a living wa^, 
conditions of work ensuring a decent standard of life 
and full enjoyment of leisure and social and cultural 
opportunities,*' that is, everything that makes a man’s 
life worth living. Ignorance and illiteracy are the 
greatest scourges in India today — a legacy of foreign 
rule which we must put an end to at the earliest 
opporlimity if our hard-earned “indep('ndence” is to 
have any meaning. Section 36 places an obligation 
on the State “to provide within a period of ten years 
from the commencement of the constitution, for free 
and compulfioiy^ education for all children until they 
complete the age of fourteen years.” Section 37 pur- 
l)oris to further the educational and economic interests 
of Scheduled Castes, Scheduled tribo.s in particular 
and the weaker sections of the people in general and 
to protect them from all forms of exploitation and 
social injustice. This is necessitated by the peculiar 
conditions of our country. S^'ciion 38 imposes the 
obligation on State to provide for the raising of the 
general level of nutrition and public health and 
the general standard of living. In \iew of the previous 
sections we do not see very great necessity for inser- 
tion of this section. The obligation imi>osed here is 
too obvious to r^^quire a statement in the constitution. 
The same thing may be said of the next section 
providing for the protection, preservation and main- 
tenance of monuments, places and objects of national 
importance. As we' have said before it is not desirable 
that the constitution should go into such detail^* 
Section 40 is very important as proclaiming to the 
world the underlying principle of foreign policy of 
India based on a determination of the In^an nation 
to promote international peace and security by jnst 
and honourable relations between nations, by the firm 
establishment of the understandings of intemationai 
law as the guiding rule of conduct among govern- 
ments and by the maintenance of justice and 
for treaty obligations in ^he deatini^ of peoplet 
one another, llie importance and urgency of . 4)^ 
announcement like this cannot be oveigtated ill 
world rituation of today. It would be wdil indeed; K 
other peoples also imitated India in thga 
aeled up to such deelaratioae e^mObr nM4e* . 



PRINCIPLES OF BRITISH FOREIGN POLICY 

By it. NAVANI, b.bc. (Econ.) Lond. 


Eybb since Bntain emerged into a nation-state in the 
sixteenth century and started on iicr career of empire- 
building she has been at war with almost every country 
in the world. France had been the traditional enemy. 
With Spain and Portugal she fought for the American 
colonies. She went to war with Nclherland-^, Denmark 
and Norway for naval supremacy, in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. Her armies were continually 
engaged in Russia, India, Chimi, South Africa, Egypt, 
Canada, Afghanistan, Nepal, Burma, Ceylon and the 
Arab countries all through Ih * nineteenth century. In 
the twentieth she was twice involved in mortal combat 
with Germany and also fouglil against Italy, Japan, 
A\wti*ia-Hungary and the Balkan countries. While most 
of her wars up to the nineteenth Cfuitiiry were waged for 
naval supremacy and imperial conquest, towards the 
close of that century two clearly defined principles of 
her foreign policy emerged. One, in order to protect 
her own independence she had to ensure that no power 
could challenge her from across the Channel or tlie 
North Sea. After the defeat of Napoleon and the 
elimination of France as a first-rate power there was 
hardly any occasion for Britain to march her armies on 
the Continent until the beginning of the preseqt cen- 
tury. Twice within u single generation Britain had to 
declare war on Germany, first when it attacked Holland 
in 1914 and next' when Hitler invaded Poland in 1939. 
At present in the new set-up in Europe Britain stands 
precariously poised between Iho Russian Colossus sway- 
ing half Europe and the United States determined to 
half the march of Communism in Western Europe. 
With a combination of state socialism and piivate 
enterprise, of Marshall Aid .and (rude pacts with Russia 
and Eastern Europe, Britain may hope’ to kee]i out of 
the next atomic war between these two giants, but in 
the event of war her chances of survival are meagre. 
In the new line-up of power-politics Britain knows 
that she must take a secondary place and has cast in 
her lot with the American bloc. But it will be au 
error to suppose that she has done so out of any ideu- 
lo^cal affinities with U.S.A. Her shattered war 
economy and what Prof.^ Robbins has called *econoiiii(; 
megalbmania' 'have left Britain with no choice but to 
gi^p the hand of American aid. She has no use for 

. C^mmuniam or unbridled private capitalism and would 
much rather keep out of the coming confiiet* 
.1^ in no case would she tolerate Russia so elose lo her 
ribjsrA as to tly^ten her existence and further 
y of Connatmism in Eim)pe would bring her into 

with Rii^ even apaH from Amencen reaediic^. 
pi!in<d^ of' 

V itfi evolvW tl^ frial.ef centmiM 


has been to guard her life-line to India, and to that 
end Britain would risk war with any power that threat- 
ened Gibralter or Malta or Suez Canal. It was also 
in order to secure this that sht; has played the part 
she has in Egypt and the Middle East . In the changed 
circumstances of today when the Empire stands liqui- 
dated it may be legitimately asked if this principle of 
British foreign policy no longei- applies. In order to . 
understand the full implications of the now set-up it 
is necessary to realize the caus<*s that led to the break- 
up of the Empii^, particularly the events in India, as 
India has for obvdous reasons octmpied a pivotal 
po.sition in the British Empire. 

It is said that Britain conquered India in a fit of 
absent-mindedness. Cun it be said that she quitted 
India in a fit of conscience ? The British are essentially 
a hard-boiled business people. This is not to deny their 
eminently sympathetic and charitable views of other 
peoples' problems, but for tl»em to expect that foreign- 
ers will gulp down the theory lhal they left India as n 
matter of moral duly would be a liltle too much. The 
British left India because it was no longer profitable 
to hold it in the form they ?iad, idz., direct political 
.sway. The F N. A. trials, the naval mutiny which 
siiread to all ports, sympathetic strikes in the Police 
and the Air Force and above all, the highly disturbing 
facet of unity put up by the Indian people in 1945 
and early 1946 convinced the Labour Government that 
they could only hold India at the point of the bayonet, 
and the cost of such an adveutilre would be more than 
the Indian revenues could bear. Add to it the spectff* 
of recurring famine which always loomed in the back^ 
ground and the world opprobiium accompanying such 
events (the British are a higjily sensitiv^^ people) 
finally decided Britain to quit and n'ake the best of a 
bad job. Foi’, relinquishing direct political sway over 
the subcontinent did not mean that all * British 
interests in that area were to end. On the contrary, the 
creation of that poGtical monstrosity, Pakistan, the 
fantastic freedom given to Indian States to pBOolaim 
their independence, the hasty division of the armed 
forces, during a highly inflammable communal situation, 
and above; all the appointment of that charming 
diplomat Lord Mountbatteu to sell the new Britisb 
Plan to India were all designed to secure for Britain 
footholds and strangleholds within the country. The 
division of the country was of a piece with other 
British acts of raja»tvaga in Ireland, Egypt luifi Pal^ 
tine* While osteuhly Britain has rejUnquhihed ^ 
Empire <Biiiia, Barm Ceybh have freed) it 
would be mlriead^ to suppose t^t the ohi 
game is at an The Eii^h iriil always lie wilh us t 
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What are British interests in the liquidated empire 
and how does she mean to secure these ? There are 
three main interests of Britain in the East : trade, oil 
and the life-line to the Commonwealth. Britain as ft 
leading exporting country has to rely on overseas 
countries for buying her goods. At present a vigorous 
export drive is being carried out by the British Govern- 
ment. ‘'Export or die” has become the slogan of Labour 
Britain. India, Burma and Ceylon with their teeming 
populations offer the best possibilities. By cutting their 
chorebt of political bondage Britain has •created ‘an 
abundance of goodwill* in thc'^e countries whicli she 
mefuis to capitalise on the trade account. Particularly 
has she laid Indian Moslems under a deep sense of 
obligation, for the most wooden-headed among them 
will admit that but for the British, Pakistan would 
have remained an empty dream. Indeed its very 
survival is conditional on British or other foreign nid. 
With this abundance of goodwill and the vast purchas- 
ing power of the liquidaU‘d ( rapire Britain may well 
congratulate herself on having performed an act of 
unparalleled political wisdom in liquidating the 
Empire. The other main interest of Britain is oil. 
After the decision of Burma to go out of the empire 
and its inability in any (!!^^se to restore and work the pre- 
war oil wells Britain has to depend for lifir oil supply 
on the countries of the Middle East, With regard to 
other main interests of the Commonwealth, the proposed 
conference of Commonwealth Prime Ministers in 
London pointii out clearly the necessity Britain feels of 
forging closer ties with it. Those continental observers 
who expect Britain to renounce the Commonwealth ’n 
order to fit in more closely witli Uie European recovery 
prograramo underestimate thci commonwealth sentiment 
and the innumerable tie.s Britain has with it, not the 
least of which is the readiness with wljich Ck)mmon- 
wealth countries h.ave.come to the rescue of Brit.-un 
twice within a generation and with which they may do 
so again in any future contingency. Commonwealth 
defence is therefore as prime an interest of Britain as 
ever. What was Britain's life-line to India is now 
her life-lin(5 to the Commonwealth. Egypt, Middle 
East, India, Burma and Ceylon are as vitval to it ss 
before. Therefore, a defence system which includes all 
these is of vital necessity to her now. Only now she 
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must ensure that not only all these liberated oouatiies 
oomc within that system but failing that none of them 
is so strong as to challenge that jife-line to the Austra- 
lasian oominonw^salth. diq>6r-impo8ed upon all this is the 
new power-politics of Russo-American rivalry and the 
pari Britain is expected to pltiy of smoothing the path 
of Ameru-an participation in these countries parti- 
cularly those of strategic importance such as Pakistan. 

In order to safeguard these interests Britain has 
had to re-orientate her policy to the Moslem countries. 
Whereas before the war Britain kept Egypt under a 
virtual military occupation, and aimed to disrupt the 
unity of Arab countries by creating several Arab States 
and by encouraging Jt'wish immigration into Palestine 
her interests now demand a fairly stable unified and 
friendly Moslem bloc Ktret-ching from Palestine to 
Pakistan. In the first place tiich a bloc would act as 
a barrier against Russia, secondly, it would serve as a 
wholesome check upon the growing Indian might, and 
finally as a guarantee cf undisturbed supply of oil. 
Whereas formerly slie put up various Arab States 
headed by reaction.<iiy rulers quarrelling among them- 
selves but relying on Britisli support she is noyr openly 
championing the Arab cause and has abandoned the 
Jews. That such a Moslem bloc will be friendly to 
Britain cannot be doubted. Britain has created it and 
is maintaining it. This has MpT>arc»ntly brought her into 
difficulties with America where Jewish influence is a 
factor to reckon with, but even United States 
being swayed more by other consi derations than that 
of the justifwation of Jewish home in Palestine. Thus 
Truman abandoned the Partition plan originally spon- 
sored by liis government in the United Nations 
Assembly. U. S. A, may come to see eye to eye with 
Britain on this matter. For Britain, oil and for America, 
.the necessity of keeping out Rulasian influence in the 
Middle East would lead to their strengthening of on 
Islamic bloc from Palestine to Pakistan ruled re- 
actionary an«l fanatic elementR and leaning for constant 
support on Anglo-America. 

It will thus be observed from the foregoing that 
althougli the pattern of British foreign pblicy has 
changf'd, the fundamental premises, viz., securing herself 
against an attack from Europe and guarding her life- 
line to <the east, remain unaltered. 



THfi ftOLE or t^nlDUAL tS IBE UNtTrD NAttONS 


Bt Pbof. JCHAGENBRA 

There are, in the main, two schools of thought regard- 
ing the position of the individual in any scheme of 
world-organisation, tliose who think that nothing short 
of federal union with the individual directly recognised 
BB the unit of government W'uuld suffice and those who 
are content with an improved League of Nations, 
recognising the State, not the individual, as the unit.^ 
An analysis of the different provisions of the Charter 
of the United Nations will show that those who drew 
it up belonged to the latter group. But the same 
analysis would also reveal that the framers of the 
Charter did not altogether forget the idea that we are 
njoviug, though slowly, painfully and hesitantly 
towards the former view of world political life. 

The federalists want to emphasise the role of the 
individuat, as against the State by suggesting that 
representatives in the international parliament should 
not be the nominees of their national government, 
but should be directly elected by the people*, and 
that representation should be in proportion to the 
number of citizens in different sUtes.® But in view 
of the prevailing nationalist sentiment neither of these 
suggestkns could be accepted by the framers of the 
•Charter. The individual thus is not directly recognised 
so far as the composition of the various bodies within 
UJN.O. is concerned. It may, however, be argued that 
the relation between the ii)di\ddual and the structure 
.of U. N. was not completely ignored. For in assigning 
Beats on the Security Council to the five great powers. 
United Kingdom, U.S.A., U.S.S*R., China and France 
on a permament basis and the remaining six seats to 
other member nations on the basis of a principle of 
election, one of the reasons which appears to have 
carried some weight was that the Security Council as 
a whole represented the majority of the people of the 
world. But once we accept the federalist view of 
representation on the basis of population as correct 
for our poUtical life, there is no escaping from the 
conclusion that gi'eat countries like India and Chiz^ 
diould be given wider representation in the General 
Assembly of the United Nations. And in fact there 
is no real reason for rejecting the federalist emphasis 
on the individual as the unit of government, for 
obviously a state or nation can have no end *or 
.purpose different from, or opposed to, the end ot 
puipo^ of its citizens, and our duty to a state or 
nation separate from its citizens, and in which they 
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do not share, is surely inconceivable. It may be noted 
that Soviet Russia was clever enough to secure two 
additional votes in the General Assembly through the 
membership of Byclo-Russian S.S.R. and Ukranian 
8.S.R., though these two latter countries are no belter 
than constituent units of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics. • • -I 

If we look at U.N.O. from the point of view of 
its powers, we have to admit that the Charter takes 
the practical step of a eompro.:nise between recognis- 
ing either states- or individuals as units of inter- 
national administration. If states were the units, they 
would claim complete sovereignty.* Now even a glance 
at the Charter will show that for most states there 
is a definite renunciation of soveroigiUyj not in words, 
of course, — it still speaks of the ‘sovereign equality'* 
of all states — but in deed. For under the Charter 
“members of the United Nations agree to accept and 
carry out the decisions of the Security Gouncir',* 
consisting only of eleven members of U.N. This loss 
of sovereignty on the part of the slat« may be 
interpreted as a gain for individual. For this would be 
a check on any totalitarian tmdencies of the modern 
stales and give the individual ampler opportunities of 
direct contact with international organisations and 
functions, and thus open up before him a new future. 
But there is a fly in the ointment; the big five still 
retain their sovereignty thruwgli their veto’ in the 
Security Council. 

In view of the fact that the individual is still not 
recognised as the unit of representation and that some 
states still do not renounce I heir sovereignty, it might 
be said that the iraporlance of the individual is mini-' 
mised and that of the slate emphasised so far as the 
structure and powers of certain organs of U-N.O. are 
concerned. We may, liowever, still enthuse about the 
role of the individual, once wc look to its purposes. 
One of the basic purposes of U.N.O. is to promfote atid 
encourage “respect for human rights and fundamental . 
freedoms for all without distinction as to race, sex, 
language or religion."* The Economic and Social Coun- 
cil with its various spceialLsecl agencies,® commissions,** 
international conferences,*^ and non-governmental 
organisations** has already done much and is expected 
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to do more in this respect. You may not think about 
TJ.N.O., but the mere mention of commisaiona tike the 
Human Highte Gommiasion, Economic and Employment 
Commission^ Social Commiission, Status of. Women 
Commission and of specialised agencies like l.L.O., 
P.A.O., W.H.O., U.N.E.S.C.O. and of the Trustee- 
ship Council sufficient to indicate that U-N«0. thinks 
rather seriouHly about us all. . 

No doubt here also there is a difficulty. For the 
Charter provides that XJ. N. shall have no right “to 
interfere in matters which arc essentially within the 
domestic jurisdiction any 8tate.“^ On the basis ofthis 
provision South Africa has been attempting to prevent 
the General Assembly from tckiiig any decisive action 
in regard to India’s complaint of discriminating legis- 
lation against South African Indians. But it is difficult 
to believe that fundamental freedoms and human rights 
are ‘essentially' within the jurisdiction of Slate, and 
xuot of U.N. whose very Charter in its preamble and in 
a number of articles si)eaks of the promotion of “funda- 
mental human rights,” “equal rights of men and women,” 
“higher standards of living, full employment, and con- 
ditions of economic and social progress and dcvelop- 
inent.*’“ The real remedy seems to lie in an acceptable 
definition of fundamental human rights and making 
them justiciable not only in the national courts but alSo 
in the International Court of Juslitje. Tliis will bring the 
fundamental rights of citizens even within the protec- 
tion of the Security Council. For the Charier provides 
that “each member of the United Nations undertakes 
to coujply with the decision of International Court of 
Justice in any case to which it is a party”*® and that 
“if any party to a case fails to perform the obligations 
incumbent upon it under a judgment rendered by the 
Court, the other party may have recourse to the 
Security Council, which may, if it deems necessary, 
make recomraendations or decide upon measures to be 
taken to give effect to the judgment.”" But perhaps 
the main objection to this process of widening the 
powers of the Security Council is that its organisation 
and procedure are yet far from being democratic. If, 
therefore, fundamental rights of human beings are to 
be realised through international action, it is neces- 
sary that we attempt to democratic the Security 
Council ; and this will surely involve abolition of both 
'permanent representation and veto power of tlm big 
five in the Security Council. But this is to call upon 
the great states to humble themselves, an appeal to 
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the rich to Bacrifioe. Will they do it? ttnleei 1^«y 
it, we cannot believe that U. N. 0. will hkve a bright 
future before it. Let us remember that the more ire 
can develop the ufideretanding tbet the Mividual ia 
the person for whom U. N. 0. exist, the more ample 
will be its binding force upon him. 

We need not be disappointed because a higher 
status was not given to the individual under the 
Charier. International government in any systematic 
faitfiion can hardly be dated earlier than the Treaty of 
Versailles in 1919. It is, therefore, not surprising that 
every attempt at emphasising the role of the individual 
in international affairs is met, to use a phrase of 
Professor Laski, by “the ghost of the sovereign state 
still seeking feverishly to retain in its hands the mins 
of its empire.” But surely in these days of wide and 
rapid eommunicaliona, the days cannot be far off when 
the state which was once a ‘Ijcviathan’ will “take 
amiably to the hook,”" and give the individual his 
due. , 1. 

The individual, however, cannot expect to get his 
due, his rights, unless he does his duties. Her^ we can 
emphasise certain duties of the individual in relation 
to U. N. Individuals can work for the recommendatioMi 
of the General Aj^embly by urging their governments 
to cany them out. Through tlieir non-governmental 
organisations, like the World Federation of United 
Nations Associations, they can secure consultative 
status" with the Economic and Social Council, and 
give it their advice. In respect of certain recommenda- 
tions of the General Assembly individuals have special 
responsibilities. For instance, without initiative from 
ordinary individuals, the resolution passed by the 
General Assembly on November 3, 1947 asking govern- 
ments to promote by all means of publicity and 
propaganda friendly relations amongst nations would 
be meaningless. Individuals can play an active role in 
forming an international public opinion for peace and 
against war. They could declare that they would not 
fight any war against U. N. Through tlieir franchise 
they could change tlie very character of their national 
parliament by sending there men who would work for 
U. N. They could demand from their state a fiystem 
of education that is based on an international outlook. 
Is it too much to expect that individuals Till ovor^the 
world will realise their proper role in U. N., and while 
claiming rights from it, never forget to do their duties 
towards it, anu thus contribute their share to the 
growing concept of world-cit'zenship ? 
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By Paop. SUI>HANSU BIMAL MOOKHBRJI, mji.. 
Univereity College, Arandalay 


Aa every^where else, newspapers were unknown m 
ancient China. The 'Celestial Kingdom’ hod no private- 
ly owned and managed newspaper even os late as the 
flwt half of the IPth century. Today also, in the 
middle of the 20th century, the t}hineae press is 
Tindeveloped, unprogressivc and backigard. So far as 
the collection of news, serving the news collected, 
display of news-items and editing are concerned, they 
can stand no comparison with their English and 
American contemporaries. But even at this un- 
developed stage Chinese papers and periodicals 
have caught the infection of corruption like many of 
the papers and periodicals in other countries. A news- 
paper to justify iU existence, nay, to be worth its 
name, must set before itself the ideals of forming a 
balanced public opinion and of giving expression to 
ftie same. Bribed by the ricti and bullied by the 
mighty, Chinese papers in general have receded farther 
and farther away from these ideals. 

Newspapers in the modern sense, of recent origin 
in China as they arc, official newspapers are known 
to have been in existence as early as tlie second ceu- 
tuiy of the Christian era when the Han Emperors 
were the arbiters of China's destiny. An official 
'gazette’ began to be regularly published from the 
days of Tang Emperor Minghuang in the 8th century 
AJD. Its circulation however was confvned in the 
main to Government circles till the beginning of the 
Manchu period in the middle of the 17th contuiy. 
The popularity of this ‘gazette’ among the intelli- 
gentsia continued till the days of the Ming und the 
Ching Emj>erors. It can, by no stretch of i magi nation 
be regarded os a newspaper in the accepted sense of 
the term today. A medium of the expression of public 
opizuon it was certainly not. Nor was there any such 
mediuxb at the time. Criticism of Government policy 
and actions was not however altogether unknown. 
This criticism however was coniiued to the educated 
gentry; The masses were inarticulate as yet. 

Criticism of Government activities had been 
galvanized into activity in the later Han period. This 
criticism, in the lost analysis, was a crusade of intel- 
lectual China against the corruption, jobbery, nepotism - 
and various other malpractices rampant at court and 
amring the bureaucracy, Followed the student move- 
ment, which may be regardedf^as a direct outcome of 
the campaign launched by China’s intellectuals. During 
the Sung and tho Ming Dynasties later on Chinese 
students played a leading role in all the progressive 
movements of the countiy. Students of China have, 
through generations, held aloft the banner handed 
^ down to them by their predecessors. The latet Hati 
ISmpdrore sought to put down the student 'movement 
executing hundreds of scholazn aad incarcerating 
i^uaands and thousands of students ot different 
The studgnt oommunity ms wh^p^ into 
ia, the 12th - ai^ Uth eentdrlee the eo*^ 


ruption, weakness and inefficiency of the Government 
of the day. 

The first Chinese newspaper saw the light of the 
day in the 19th century. Like many tilings else China 
owes her earliest papers and periodicals to Christian 
missionaries, who have contributed not a little to the 
development of the Chinese press. There is a striking 
similarity in this respect between India and China, 
The missionaries wore wide awake to the importance, 
nay, the indispensability, of D(?wspaper.s as the media 
of propaganda. They had bcside.s the advantage of 
having at their disposal press and other paraphernalia 
essential for tho publication of newspapers and maga- 
zines. Missionaries like Morrison, Medimrst, Young 
J. Allen, Timothy Richard and others believed that 
it was a part of tlicir duty to poxiularisc scientific 
thoughts in China and to stimulate mass conscious- 
ness in that vast sub-continciit. It w'ould be ignoring 
a great Jiisloiical truth if we forgot that it is the 
ideas disw'minated by these missionaries which have 
precipitated the dawn of tho modtirn age in China. 

The missionaries turned their attention in the 
first instance to monthlkis and fortnighllics. The first 
Cliincsi' daily came into existence in the middle of the 
19th century. Dailies do not stiem to have been very 
popular at first and before 1895 China had only seven 
dailies. The increase in their number has been voiy 
quick since then. The following . table will give the 
rc.aders an idea of the grow'th of the Chinese press : 


Year ^ 

Number of Dailies 

1895 

19 

1903 

65 

1907 

123 

1910 

250 

1912 

600 

1921 

550 

vM 

628 

1935 

910 

The sialisti(',s for 

the post-1936 period are 


availahio. Yet it may be safely averred that Chinese 
dkilics today number 1,000 at the humblest computa- 
tion. The number, in all probability, is much hi^er. 
The nunibei: of their readers too is not negligible. In 
the year 1936-37 5% of China's teeming millions were 
in the habit of reading papers. 

7'he history of the press in China may be divided 
into three periods : 

1. Beginning of the modem 

V newfqjapcr ^ ; 1815-95 

2. Prc-Revolutionaiy Epoch 1^5^1911 

3. Post-Revolutionary Epoch .. 1912^ 

Sinologues like William Milne, Robert Morrison, 

Friedrich August Gutzlaff, James Leggo and Walter 
Henry Medhurst played an important part in the 
ddvelopment of Chinese journalism in tho first half 
of the 19th eentury. Oharleg Batten BilUer, Alexander 
Wyfie, Joseph Biking Timothy Eiehard Inst but 
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cot least Young J. Allen played an equally important Bobert Morrison and Liang A-fa were bis ano^iaM 

role in the evolution of the Chinese press in the latter in the matter. China's first foreign-language period* 

half of the century. iSome of them had the good oal had however come into existence in 1883. It was 
luck of obtaining the assistance of Chinese eollabora- published from Canton. She had her first daily a 

tors. Of these latter mentioned may be made of Wang quarter of a century later in 1858 throufd^ the 

Tao, Tsai Erh-K’ang and Liang A-fa, who were asso- encouragement of Wu Tin-fang. This first, Chinese 
dated with Lcgge, Allen and Morrison, respectively, daily was but a Cliinese-language edition of the China 
. Wand Tao may be regarded as the pioneer A/mf, an English daily. 

Chinese journalists. Endowed by nature with an The first Chinese periodicals had very few 
•original genius, Wang had the added advantage of subscribers. The Chinese Monthly Magasine could npt 
being a profound scholar. During the years 1860-80 a boast of more than 2,000 sub^ribers even in the hey« 
number of papers were publi.s.hed through the efforts day of its popularity and prosq)erity. Judged by con- 
and under the management of students like Wu Ting- temporary standards, the 2,000-mark was by no means 
fang, Yung Wing and others who had their education unsatisfactory. The circulation of the Magazine was 
abroad. Lin Tshch-hsu was the fii*st Chinese official confined to South China and to the Chinese settlers 
to turn his attention to Wnsteni periodicals. He and in Siam, Annam and Malay. Quite a number of the 
his subordinate Wei Yuan suggested the translation Christian Fathers, who had made the publication and 
of foreign periodicals into Chinese with a view to improvement of Chinese papers and periodicals the 
liberalising the outlook and broadening the angle of mission of their life, were deep students of the coud- 
vision of the intelligentsia. The well-known Chinese try's history and its hoary culture. Of these Jamec 
daily Shun Pao came into existence in 1872. The Sin Legge deserves a special mention. Walter Heniy 
Wan Pao, another leading daily of China and a rival Medhurst has carved out a niche for himself in tho 
of the Shun Pao, was started 21 years later in 1893. history of the evolution of Chinese periodical literar 
China's discomfiture at the hands of Japan in the ture . Young J. Allen worked Trojan-like from 1864 
First Sino-Japaneae War (1894-05) was the signal, so to 1904 for the propagation of * modern scientific 
to say, of the former’s re-awakening from the age-old knowledge among the Chinese. He had realised it 
slumber in. all spheres of national life. A number of full well that the aid of periodicals was an essential 
Chinese periodicals sprang into existence at this crisis pre-condition of modernizing China's outlook* of 
in the nation's life. Each' and eveiyone of them was widening her angle of vision. 

an ardent cham.pioA of radical reforms in the prevail- The Chinese dailies published between I860 and 
ing socio-political set-up of China. 1869 were but Chinese translations of different foreign- 

Tho First Sino-Japanese War may thus be said language dailies. Two of the leading dailies of 
to have marked the beginning of a new phase in the present-day China were started under foreign auspiceo 
evolution of the Chinese proas. The Chinese Revo-^ and management. It was foreign missionaries and 
lution of 1911 which liquidated the decrepit Manchu merchants in China who first took to the publication 
monarchy was in the main an outcome of the cease- of newspapers out of pecuniary motives. The Chinese 
less campaign conducted through years by the daily took their cue from them and began to follow their 
and periodical press of China. Gagging ordegi, fines, example from 1870 onwards. It was during this period 
imprisonment, expulsion from the country and the that Wang Tao, the father of Chinese journalism, to 
like notwithstanding, Chinese journalists of the day whom we have already referred, started the Tsun Wan 
were undaunted and did not deviate from the path Yat Pao, which is still in existence. Like the Christian 
which they had chalked out for themselves. “ missionaries in the field of periodical journalianQip 

The period, 1895-1911 may be rightly regarded aa students, who had been to foreign lands, and Gtovari^" 
tte golden age in thf3 history of the Chinese journal- ment officials* who looked ahead, were pioneers in the 
ism. Under the Republic there have been no doubt field of daily journalism. Yung Wing, the first Chinese 
an all-round improvement and by no means incon- student to have left his native shores for higbef 
siderable increase in the circulation of the Chinese studies, started a daily on May 3, 1874. This papeii^ 
papers; yet the Chinese papers today cannot stand Huei Poo-— was published from S^nghai. Wu Tiw- 
^mparison witj^ those of the prc-Republican epoch, fang was one of the first Chinese students to have 
The modern pr^s is a stranger to the idealistic fire gone abroad for higher education. Another Chinese 
and fervoitr of its pre-Revolutionary predecessor. Jhe studentr-JCwang Chichow— who had his education 
development of the Chinese press has been moreover abroad, started a daily named Ku>ang Pao on May 83» 
very slow. The re-actionaiy regime of Y^^ Sbi-kai 1866, , 

and the ordeal China and her people have been pasa^- Needless to say# these earliest papers wnra im- 
mg tlirough since 1927 are responsible for this tardi- mature and. undevdoped. Journalists 

upon by the society, A Manchu VioeMgr 48lss 

The Chinese Monthly Magazine, the first Chinese- described the Chinese iournalists as “Ihe 
language periodical , first came out on August 1915. loafers of Kiangsu and Chekiang^ The pubBc -Ofnnioai 
It was brought out from Malacca by William Miiao. was neither favourable nor . 
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A cliaage howevet was noticeable from the time 
of Liang Chi-chao, the prince of Chinese journalists, 
who began use the periodical press as a vehicle of 
agitation for political reforms. The Fourth. Estate ia 
China began to have their share of social recognition 
an5 prestige. 

No Chinese newspaper at this stage could claim 
a circulation exceeding a’ few hundreds. No issue 
had more than two sheets of paper. The management 
of a newspaper was in consequence not a lough job 
at all. 

“The papers of those days contained chiefly 
tit-bits of social gossip of no real importance. Not 
only were they unable to report on the important 
affairs and plans of tlic nation, but they were 
afraid to publish them ^'von if they had access to 
sucli reports. The resull was that the news material 
was chiefly of the vague.st and trivial sort . . . . 
there were reports about market piices, boat- 
sailings, theiitre programmes, which were all adver- 
tisements, serving as a guide to amuscunents for 

travellers In one word, the newspapers 

of those days were published with the one aim of 
making money, while the editors tried to do as 
little as they r(»nld. The gem, ml reason was that 
Chinese society of (hose d?iys, both }>ig)i and h)W, 
did not posse.ss a world outlook, nor did they take 
an intelligent interest in j olitic-?, but regarded the 
daily paper only as an enterprize of the foreign 
firms having lit tie to do with ourseJves .” — The 
, Golden Jubilee Volume oj the. istliun Pao. 

The year 1894-95, which wiinesstsd China's defeat 
at the hands of Japan in the First Sino-Japnnesc War, 
marks the beginning of a new era in the history of 
Chinese journalism. Journalists of this epoch were im- 
bued with the loftiest ideals of selfless devotion to the 
country. This era, as noted above, may rightly be 
regarded as the golden age of journalism in China. In 
utter dcflance of bans imposed by the Government, in 
total disregard of govormnontal persecution and with- 
out any profit-motive the papers and periodicals of the 
period started a nationwide campaign for building up 
a pro-reform public opinion. The effoiis bore fruit and 
the effete Manohn monarchy was liquidated when 
Heuan Tung, the la.st of the Chings, was persuaded to 
abdicate in 1912. The press was the principal, nay, the 
Hole' medium for the dissemination of modern ideas and 
the expression of contemporary public opinion. These 
ideas had four aspects.% For one thing, there was an 
insistent demand for political reforms, an attempt to 
focus public attention on the corruption of the bureau- 
^ mey and an incessant propaganda for popularising the 
idei^ of independence, democracy and constitutional 
reforms. Kang Yu-wei and Liang Chi Chao were the 
arch-protagonists of these ideas. For another, the 
, Manchus, who were foreigners, were vehemently 
fttao^ed. 3>r. Sun Yat^son, Cl^ng Tayen and other 
'V^asa|ii<W; of this anti-Manchu crusade held to the 
the expulsion of the Manchus was absolutely 
Ibr national salvation. For yet a' there 
to propagate and ^populirise prcH 
ideas. Yen wa# the 


leader^bf this aspect of the campaign. Last but not least, 
an all-out effort was made to conserve the best elements 
of Chinese culture and to bring about a cultural regene- 
ration of China. Of the leaders of this aspect of the 
campnign riirricKl on by contemporary papers and 
periodi(!als C'hang Tayen and Liu Sliihpei deserve 
special mention. In the wonls of Lin Yutang. , , 
“In the play and counter-play of these currents, 
literary China was awakened to a national and politi- 
cal consciousness and its ('nthusiasm kindled into 
a glowing flame that coiifjuiiied the Manchu Empire,*' 
— A Hiaiory of the PrcRti and Public Opinion in 
ChinUs r. 94. 

A realisation of the necessity of mass education 
and the urgency and importam^.e thereof had begun to 
dawn upon Government officials and prominent ‘writers 
of contemporary China. Government 'offleiuLs, rRf( 3 rTner 8 
and gifted persons wdth vl'^ion, such as Yuan Shi-kui, 
Chang Chi Tung, Sun Yat-sen, Kang Yu-we, Liang 
^C'hi Chao, Sun Chiaiiai, Wen Tingsi, Chen Chuhsuan, 
Chang Taiyu, Sai Yuan P(;i, Wu Chi Huei and the 
like, lent their energies towards tlic development of the 
press. They were closely associated with different dailies 
and periodicals. 

The name of Liang Chi Chao will ever remain 
written in letters of gold in the annals of Chinese jour- 
nalism. According to mjiny the Revolution of 1911 
was of his making in the main the ground^ for which 
was certainly prepared by the fiery articles from his pen. 
He had a deep regard for the social and political ideals 
and institutions of the West. The ideals of independ- 
ence, democracy and constitutional reforms had cast ^ 
magic spell upon him. The Empress Tzu-hsi declared 
a reivaid for his arrest in 190S. Liang gave the slip to 
the Chinese police and made good his escape to Japan. 
He now brought out a magazine which was published 
thrictr a month. This magazine— T/ic Pure Criticism 
Periodical — ^was in existence for three years. Its entry 
into China was banned by the Manchu Government. 
An Lnperial ukase of .lanuary 15, 1900, had banned the 
writings of Kang Yu-wei and Liang Chi Chao all over 
the celestial kingdom. Liang was the founder of ft 
number of periodicals. His was a tireless pen which h© 
wielded till the last day of his life. Ho is undoubtedly 
one of the great writers of modern China. Yen Fu 
is another stalwart in the field of China’s periodical 
literature. He rendered into Chinese the works of 
Adam Smith, Herbert Spencer and Jbhn Stuart Mill* 
He w£Ls associated with the Knoioen Pao, an excellent, 
but short-lived periodical, publislied fjpm Tientsin first 
in 1897. Chinese papers and periodicals of the period 
were inspired with loftiest ideals of purest patriotismi. 
'Service to the motherland above self’ was their motto. 
Frowns notwithstanding of powers that were, papers and 
periidicals of this epoch had a larger circulation thftn 
that of their predecessors in any previous period. Thoy' 
tried to bring about Ihe social and cultural .regen^tibn. 
of China with the, help of Weatern idead. And their 
efforts have born©, fniit. Of th© Chines© langmag© 
nf tluft ©swHsh the 
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KuoUm Nsueh Pao deserve special mention. The former 
was first published in 1898 under the management of 
Um Chiu Yufang, China's first woman journalist, 
while the latter came into existence six years later in 
1901. 

These periodicals did much to prepare the ground 
for the establishment of the Chinese Republic by bring- 
ing about a revolutionary change in the mental firma- 
ment of young China. Dailies like the Su Pao, the Fn 
Pao, the Min Pao, the Mirihu Pao and the Minli Pao 
conducted an overt anti-Manchu campaign. The Su 
Pao is the best known of these papers. A number of 
periodicals were published at this time from Japan by 
exiled Chinese patriots. Their popularity was ever on 
the increase. The Manchu Government took fright 
and had recourse to repressio^t Dailies, periodicals and 
bulletins wore victimised. Bans wore imposed on them. 
An order passed by the Manchu Government in 1900 
laid do.wn that no student should write for papers, 
work ns an editor or ns a correspondent and purchase 
or bring any revolutionary literature in a college or 
university compound. The order, it might be noted ^ 
passing, remained a dead letter. 

The Shih Pao (Eastern Times) first published in 
1904 by Ti Chuching may be regarded as the first 
modem Chinese newspaper. 

The 16-year period 1895-1911, as noted above, 
constitutes a glorious epoch in the annals of Chinese 
journalism. As an impartial purveyor of news and m 
a medium of expression of public opinion there has been 
a marked deterioration of the Chinese press in subse- 
quent years. The decade 1915-25 is however an excep- 
tion. The deterioration in quality however has gone 
pan p(mu with improvement of printing and enhance- 
ment of circulation. The Chinese press during 1915-25 
took its cue from the pre-revolutionary press. Its 
contribution towards paving t.he way for the second 
Chinese revolution of 1926-27 can by no means be 
over-emphasised. 

China could boost of more than 500 newspapers in 
1912, the year of the birth of the Cliiu(«(j Republic, One 
hundred of thc8t‘ papers, i,e., about 20 per cent of the 
whole, were published from Peking. When Yuan Shi- 
Kai tried to revive monarchy in China, the publication 
of almost all these papers was stopped. Tlie plea of 
'^undermining the safety of the state*' came very handy 
to the authorities. This has been a favourite ^^and for-, 
midable weapon in the armoury of re-action in all agos 
and all climes for silencing progressive public opinion. 
But tmth dies hard. The day of reckoning comes at 
lastr— belated though — and re-action is swept out of 
existence. 

The year 1917 marks the beginiiiqg of ^ 
great revolution in the literary sphere in Chinn. 
*1110 rf'\ohition, however* did not remain con- 
fined within the literary field alone. It pro- 
duced momentous results in the political life 
of the counl^y as well. This revolution persuaded 
young China to take gn active part in politica. A la^ 


number of periodicate made their appearapoe. 
from the West and its literature unused life into 
China’s periodical literature and brought sbout an 
epoch-making change in the cultured sphere of U^e 
country. May 4th Movement, 1919, and May 80th 
Movement are two memorable events of thb epocE, 

In May, 1926, Ku Chenghung* the labour-leader 
of a Japanese spinning mill at Shanghai was shot dead 
by the Japanese Manager of the mill. There were 
demonstrations in the street of Shanghai in protest 
against this cold-blooded murder. Some of the demons- 
trators were shot dead by the British Settlement police. 
Chinese public opinion was never so well-organised as 
at this time. The news of the firing at Shanghai spread 
like wild fire. A country-wide campaign for the boycott 
of Japanese and English gbods launched at this time 
gradually gained ground. The campaign culminated iu 
the second Chinese Revolution of 1926-27. The press, 
the students, the merchants and the people all parti- 
cipated actively in this movement. The Kuomingtong 
and the Communists were *at this time working in 
collaboration with each other. Sun Yat-sen, the maker 
of modern China, the Father of the Chinese nation, 
had breathed his last on March 12, 1925. He had stated 
in no uncertain terms that an awakening of the 
Chinese masses is the condition precetlent of China's 
salvation. This indeed is true, not of China alone, but 
■of all countries in bondage, of all the exploited peopks 
of the earth, of the entire disinherited humanity 
struggling for the recovery of its last heritage. But "this 
has been entirely forgotten by the people who today 
mumble these words ("awakening the masses”) in their 
prayers and acknowledge verbal allegiance l.o the great 
deceased leader .” — HiaLory of the Press and Public 
Opinion in China by Lin Yutang, p. 122. 

A movement to substitute modem Chinese for the 
ancient as the language of literature had been already 
set afoot. In 1918-19, more than 400- periodicals in the 
current colloquial of China were published by the 
•teachers and students of the country. Political as well 
as literary articles were published by them. Their con- 
tents included short stories written in imitation of 
wcstcin writers and poems and dramas in blank verse. 
It wa.s about this time that the ancient glories of 
China, her philosophy, her ancient literature and 
ancient history began to be^studied rationally azkd 
scientifically. The Sinological Quarterly, published by 
Peking National University and the apecial monthly 
issue of Dr. Hu Shi's weekly, The Endeavour, were the 
two most prominent exponents of this aspect of ChinaV 
cultural regeneration. . 

May 4th Movement of 1919 was among the first 
fruits of this cultural upheaval. It was through thkl 
movement that the students of Republican China began 
to take for the first time an active part in the 
life of the country. • 

Since the inauguration of the Chinese Repaid lit 
1912, Chinese new^apem and magadi^ hava indteseil: ' 
in nundMl as wtSl as drenlatitnL 
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» iotal ci ilSt jdailled &&4 peiio4iisa]« in U81, nine 
yeiun aiter the birth of the Bepuldie. The Proceedings 
of the Second World Prees Conference gives the fol* 


failles • • • • • • 

Published every alternate day .. 

ftSO 

6 

Published every 6 days 

9 

Published every 10 days .... 

46 

Bi-weeklies 

9 

Weeklies 

154 

Forinightlies 

54 

Monthlies 

303 

Quarterlies 

4 

Half-yearly 

1 

Annual 

1 


Total 1137 

In 1886 China’s papers and periodicals totalled loss 
than 100^' 78 to be accurato. The number had then in- 
creased more than 14 times in 35 years. This is defi- 
niUdy mu(jh beyond the ordinary. 628 Chincse-language 
newspapers were published from China in 1926. In the 
same year the numbers of aifferent foreign-language 
dailies published from China wore as follows : 


English 

• • 


26 

Japanese 



16 

Russian 

» • 

• • 

6 

French 


• « 

3 

Korean 

• • 

• • 

1 

Total 52 


‘ In this year the total number of dailies, weeklies, 
Government Bulletins, and the organs of different 
organisations was in the neighbourhood of 2,000. 

Of the Chinese periodieals of the post-1911 period 
that made a deep impression on young China, the Yung 
Yen, the Kuofmgpao and the Tachunghua, all edited 
by Liang Chi-chao, the Pujen, edited by Kang Yu-wei, 
the Chitlin, edited by Chung-Shing-yen, the Renais- 
sance brought out by the students of the University of 
Peking, the Kuomin and the Reconstruction both under 
the editorship of Dr, Sun Yat-sen dt?serve special 
miention. Nor should we pass by the Minbu and the 
,La Jennesse, two other influential periodicals of the 
period. 

The establishment of Nanking National Govern- 
onent in 1027 was followed by momentous activities of 
a new type in the literaiy sphere of China. Marxist 
ideology and literature began to be propagated on a 
wide scale. Quite a number of pro-Comniumat periodi- 
cals sprang into existence. A large number of Russian 
works were translated into Chinese. Nanking ai: ffbt 
ottaciMsd no importance to the progress of Marxism, 
which stirred up jrpung China. When, however, Marxist 
ideas made considerable headway^ the Government 
hook and became alert. 

^ poh'oi^ of savage persecution laupohed by the 
Government was responsible for the closing 
df all these periodicals after a short term of life. 

' by the way, weite veiy significmiW 

Sddy/the Mmueip tlw Stem 


their pularity began to dwindle from 1932. A number 
of papers and periodicals subsidised by the Oovemment 
made their appearance. They, needless it is to say^ 
were wholly reactionary and observantist in policy 
and outlook. 

Like all other countries China has both progressive 
and reactionary papers. At the time ol the outbreak of 
the Second Sino- Japanese War in July, 1937, the 
Ulnvpartial or the Ta Rung Pao^ was the foremost 
among the piogressive papers of China. It was belter- 
edited than all its Chinese contemporaries. The most 
important among the conservative and reactionary 
papers of contemporary China were the Shun Poo and 
the Sin Wan Pao. It might be noted in passing that 
both are very badly edited. Their subscribers neverthe- 
less were more numerous than those of any other 
Chinese paper on the eve of the second Sino-Japanese 
War. Each of ijieso had af this time more or loss 
100,000 subscribers. Lin Yu tang remarks aptly : 

. . Our TOOSt popular dailies are the worst- 
edited, being run with advertisements as the basis 
and nows of secondary importance only to fill the 
broken spaces left over by advertisements, while the 
better-edited dailies reach a smaller public .” — A 
History of the Press and Public Ojnnion in Chin/a. 

. p. 131. I 

The remarks of another great scholar and literary 
celebrity of China, Ko Kung-chin also bear quotation 
in this context : 

“The news recorded in our China newspapers 
only serves the purpose of fillinjg up the space. In 
reporting an event, an account often appears without 
proper introduction or ending and sometimes con- 
flicts with itself. Sometimes the same event appears 
in two or three places without any onJer or system. 
There i.s a lot of empty verbiage and the reader is 
not able to get at the salient points. The reason for 
the former is that the ret)C)rters have not learned 
their job but content themselves wiUi copying 
releases, while the latter defect is due to the fact 
that the editors do not think for their readers and 
only want to save troublovs. So, we often find a 
score of pages with a lot of words and nothing in- 
teresting in it that is worth reading. This is iimeed 
a great pity.” — History of Chinese Jowmoliem-, 

p. 218. 

Chinese papers have made considerable headway 
during the last 20 years. Many are the papers which 
publish special weekly editions today. Many of the 
progi’cssivo papers have thoroughly mastered the arte 
of displaying news and of using attractive headlines. 
Economic and literary tallies and also arts, sports and 
games, cinema, women's problems and the like form 
regular features of quite a large number of them. But 
when eveo'thing has been said, the fact remains that 
as purveyors of news Chinese papers are still immature^ 
There is an acute shortage of correspondents with 
requisite qualifications. It is why the news served by 
Chinese papers are, more often than not, ilLwrittea, 
To make a general remark, the style in whidh thg 
correspondents write is cramped. The papers moreovw 
. serve political tbe^imaui. So average xeadtt 

does not mxifik iktete^ in lliem nor b miutt in* 

' ' to ' wed' ^ ' ' ' ' 
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The periodical literature ot a ccmstry is a reliable feel iUelined to write lor ^ periodiealii tlie AtUeiiciA 
iMterion of its cultural progress. It is at the same time weeklies and monthKes generally pay. an boiuiffailum 
an effective agency of public education. Chine^ ranging between 100 and 2,000 dollars for a puUiriwd 
periodicals may be said to have attuned maturity in i^cle. Whereas till a few years back a C?hineia periods 
certain respects. Periodicals devoted to particular eal generally did not pay more than 3 or 4 doll^ for 
topics are not unknown in present-day China. *nie a thousand-^ord article. Matters ' may have lanoe 
China Year Book of 1035 gives a list of 450 Chinese improved. 

periodicals. Besides tlie dailies and periodicals there is The contribution of Chinese periodicals towaxtto 
a class of small-sized papers in China known as the national awakening should by op means be dis* 
*Mosqiiito papers.’ Many of the ‘Mosquitoes’ are bi- regarded. Their influence has been felt in all walks of 
Weeklies. They publish minor news-items passed over life. Periodicals like the Hsinviin Tsung Pao, the Punp 
by the dailies, China had upwards of 200 '‘Mosquito Yen. and the Tachunghua, all otlitcd by Liang Chi Chao^ 
papers’ in 1935. the Fu Pao, the Min Pao and the Kuomin, all edited 

Chinese periodicals too are as badly edited as the by Dr. Sun YaL-sen and the Pujen of Kang Yu Wei by 
dailies. The rates of honoraria paid to the contributors bringing about revolutionary changes in the national 
being very low, good writers as a general rule do not mind have laid the foundations of modern China. 
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STOCK EXCHANGE REFORM 

Stock Exchange Legislation Should Be Unitary 

By Principal K. L. GARG, m.a,. phn., 

One of the most important, pieces of reform that is National Security Act of 11. S. A., which might be 
long overdue is that of • the Stock Exchanges. At applicable to all Stock Markets in our country. The 
times, it has been admitted by various economists, practices of -our Stock Exchange^? widely differ from 
writers and poliScians that speculation is an evil and • p^ch other and they need a thorough overhauling, 
must be checked or controlled, so much so that two It is more often suggested that speculation should 
Indian Finance Ministers, Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan and he chocked in all possible ways. To my mind this is 
Mr. Shanmukham Chetty have referred to it in their not a feasible solution and would be just like killing 
budget speeches and have promisod"^to formulate neces- a patient with a view to cure him. The patient needs 
sary legislation in this direction. But nothing tangible proper diegnosia and medication so that he may exist 
has yet come out. This shows the importance of the and render necessary service. Stock Exchange practices 
subject and its difficult nature. I have in my two similarly should be guarded and regulated on sounder 
articles which appeared in Commerce on 28th June, lines so that the speculators may not be able to take 
1947 and 5th July, 1947 drawn the attention of the undue .*jdvautage of the situation and the market may 
Government W the lines of Stock Exchange Reforms be free from ail manipulations of the stock brokers and 
and much w^ater has flown since then on the point. that the spccualtion may be carried on with all the 

Speculation, it must bo understood, is a necessary ability and foresight and may ensure the interest of the 

evil and thus cannot be checked with advantage. It can investors. i 

be regulated so as to free it from its inherent weaknesses As pointed out in my previous writings healthy 
without in any way disturbing the financial struc- speculation that is based ‘ on scientific knowledge of 
ture. The main function of si)eculation is to promote business conditions is always advantageous and muRt 
the establishment of equilibrium of demand and supply be fostered, while on the other hand, unhealthy sp,ecU^ 
in the market and thus to help in the smooth course lation which leads to gambling is a social evil and 
of consumption, production and exchange, and that of brings about much injury and waste. There should 
a Stock Market to provide a ready and easy convert- be a fine Hue of demarcation between the two. When 
ibility of securities and thus enable the industries to speculation is carried on the basis of unfounded rumouiu 
obtain the neoc&sary finance. The Stock Exchange has and imperfec** knowledge of business eonditiona, . it 
thus served a useful purpo.se as it provides necessary brings about economic degeneration and is reaponriMo 
mobility to capital and directs the flow of capital into for much waste. It simply enables the individual to. 
profitable and successful industrial enterprises. But it fulfil their selfish motives and is injurious only 
is not free from its shortcomings and of^ late have economically but socially and morally as well. , , 
been responsible foe much hectic speculation and over- Regulation of speculation and exchanges is th^reH', 
trading. It was much due to the circumstances of war fore an urgent necessity and if our^Qounfay is to, jba; 
which brought about prolific fortunes to the Indian industrialized and the i^ustrics are allowed to deyidop 
merchants through black-marketing, profiteering and on souncler. and modem , lines, it is highly nnoessad^ 
hoarding as also through^ the immense increase in cur- that Btock Exc^ge Refoims shoiUd inH 
rency notos in circubwn. But at the^me time thm Not only i^i^eciiiation on,Bt^ Marked t 07 be.ipap 4 
ore certain udkerent defects of pjresent Security ,trolhKl dire^y hy introduri^ a rigid AJt-Indig 
Markets in cuie because^^ non^’oxiirtsnos tion n smiMon 
t HigA and riforous ideos o( Mse that nt fMted nMk fomm grid 
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tke Stodt Markets o{ the oountrsr aaeisted by car* 
^ ojfiee aMbtaiitii, itatohbig the daily progrete and 
wvdopment of theee marketSi but also by adopting all 
luOh itteaittres whieh will reetrict the scope of specu- 
lation, in other words by minimising the facilities 
ep^ulation as well With the introduction of Stock 
Exchange Legislation, it may be necessaiy to reform the 
Company and the Banking Laws as well. The Directors 
and the Managing Agents who take advantage of their 
position and have, at many times> been responsible for 
the leakage of certain information much in advauco to 
their relatives and friends, who in turn take undue 
advantage at the Stock Market at the expense of the 
investing public, should be liable to severe punishment 
and the provisions should be so modified that the 
necessary information may be a\ailablc to the public 
at the proper time. It may also need a control of 
corporation dividends as also . a control of investment 
for which an establishment of an Investment Board 
may be necessary. The bye-laws of all exchanges should 
bo subject to approval of the Controller of Exchanges 
and a uniform policy should be formulated regarding the 
methods of business. In brief, every bit of details 
should be supervised, controlled and regulated by the 
Controller and the Investment Board. 

It mu^t, however, be noted that this piece of legis- 
lation, which may be in the process of preparation at 
the Finance Minister's table should not unduly res- 
trict the business, as, if it so happens, the business shall 
be diverted from the floor of the exchange to uncertified 
brokers and to “Gutter Markets.*’ In no way the free- 
dom of the market which is bo cissential for the investor 
and the speculator should be curtailed. .The main 
c^ject of legislation ought to be to see that specualUon 
is not allowed to go beyond reasonable bounds. 

In this connection, it shall also be necessary that 
the brokers are provided proper training regarding 
Stock Exchange technique and practice. The work' can 
conveniently be taken up by the Investment Board 
and the Government should set up a Stock Exchange 
Research Organisation to carry on the. necessary 
research with a, view to reform the investors and the 
market alike. 

While framing the legislation, we cannot afford to 
neglect the ednditions prevailing in other advanced 
eountnes like Ui^.A., England, etc. As pointed out 
above wo cannot run completely on the lines of socia- 
economy under the present circumstances and 
cioee the Forward Trading at all. Forward Trading 
must eba^nue under proper control and for the purpose 
it wpl be neoessaty that Heady and Forward Deliveries 
ekouM be unambiguously defined. The Forward busi- 
iilWs; Wfien sm^nsed during the last wtur, was carried 
ofi «||sdcr the difigilise of Ready Peliveiy whi<sh was 
io It; is too long a period and 

oi^i^rtuniti^ for manipulatibbs, The period 
of coiilami^ shd^ precisslf 

'1[^;'|Ci^!OductiQ 

ioil U. fi|-' iiDSBmdttitis ' nllisiiitlbr '' 


a view to check the speculators from trading beyond 
their means, and with a view to cany on Forward Oon* 
'tracts on sound lines as also to restrict the magnitude 
of speculation. A provision to this effect has been made 
in the recent legislation on Stock Exchange m South 
Africa, under which the client is required to deposit 
with the broker such securities as will provide a 
minimum cover. This provie?ion of margin or minimum 
cover should not apply to the investors only, but to 
the brokers as well and may safely be kept deposited 
with Stock Exchange Clearing ’House. Provi.sions to 
restrict the activities of sjjcculatoia beyond their means 
should also be made, for example, loans against the 
securities of shares by brokers should be prohibited as 
also the loan advanced on the security of other assets 
should not also exceed, beyond a certsiu sum. At the 
same time the interest of the investors should also bo 
safeguarded and in no way the brokers be allowed to 
take undue advantage of their pusition over the in- 
vestor, cj.fir., a broker should bo proliibited from selling 
his own holdings to a client or from acquiring himself 
the clients’ holdings without tlie clients' permission and 
a disclosure to this effect niiist be made on the Brokers’ 
Note. Provision should also b(^ made for tlie Audit of 
Brokers’ Accounts and any infringemeut of rules and 
regulations framed under the law should be severely 
punished. This would reduce the magnitude of the 
Tarawani business at the Bombay Stock Exchange, 
which mostly goes ‘against the interest of the investoirs. 

Control of business ion Blank Transfers is also 
necessary and must be provided for. In the early 
stages it will neither be feasible nor advisable to pro- 
vide for the abolition of Blank Transfers but a start 
may be made by limiting the period of their currency. 
Necessary changes must also be made in the constitu- 
tion of tlie Stock Exchanges and provision be made for 
the representation of various commercial bodies and 
the Government on their Governing Boards with a view 
to provide an opportunity for these bodies to put 
their points ©f view, as also to keep an eye on their 
working. The Act should also lay down the minimum 
qualification of a member. Stbek Exchange business 
is full of intricacies and responsibilities, and it is, there- 
fore, necessaiy that before a man enters this business, 
he must possess the required knowledge^ experience and 
training. Bound monetary position should not be the 
only consideration of membership, though of course, 
it sliouia be one of the primary considerations. The 
membership fee should be sufficiently high and the 
licence at one time should be granted for one year only 
and may be renewed from year to year. 

Provision should also be made for t)ie .protection 
of the investors from investing in unsound cOmpaniei 
through listing regulations of. the Stock Exchange, whiok 
should call for such information as would enable t)iw 
listing Committee to judge the soundness^ of the. com- 
pany provide for oloser aohitiny of ^seeutMwi 
before tb^ a«^ly listed riutiros am 



mON INbtd^ t!^ A!KdQi^ Mu 

By Pbof. AiMIYA KUMAB DATTA. kjbc. 


ImtA excelled in iron ioduetry ia a very remote 
pekiod but the dating of this particular ^anoh of 
Indian imkisiry is a debatable question. Scattered 
and fragmentary references in ancient literature are 
rather insufficient for a knowledge of the systematic 
development of this industry in India from the 
earliest time. Still the penisal of these scanty 
records together with the remnants of the industrial 
concerns has brought to light the dominant position 
of India in the world in ancient time witli respect to 
iron industry. 

First, wo get reference of iron imi)lem(‘nti< in the 
Bigveda. The age of the lligveda is between 2500 
and 2000 B.C. This shows that the use of iron wa.s 
knbwm to the Indian people at.tliat time. It is said 
that no iron implomonts have been found in the 
remains of Mahenjedaro civilisation which was 
excavated in Sind. It is stated that the people of 
the place fell before the inroadcjrs as they did not 
know the use of iron implements and the horse. 

The written account of war implements which are 
described in the Ramnyana or the Mnhnblmrata 
beggars dciitcription. It is really amazing to find that 
the ancient Indians knew the art of making and use 
of these IfighJy developed technical inatni<ments 
esiircially when many of their modern equivalents arc 
yet to be, made, though some of them have already 
made their appearance proving the possibility of the 
existence of others. In the Ayurvedic days delicate 
surgical instruments were used for complex operation. 
Many of tiiem are mentiined in the Sushrula S^nihiin 
and other Ayurvedic works. Many of these are <mnde 
of iron. The construction of them requires experience 
and research in handling iron and its ores proving 
thereby the still more antiquity of the iron industry in 
India. Unfortunately we can not. get these instru- 
ments now. This may be due to the ravage of time 
by . rusting of these instruments. 

India has produced iron and steel from earliest 
times. The famous Damascus blades, which were ho 
much in dermnnd in ICuropc, were prepared from Indian 
steel called Wootx.'^ Trader.** from Middle East 
countries came to India for this famdus material 
WoptE disregarding the fatigue and the dangers of 
such long journeys. That is a point of credit to the 
ancient Indian iron industry. India was carrying on 
this ti'ade nearly 2000 years ago. 

A brief account, of the process of manufacturing 
Wootc steel would not be out of place here. A 
mixture of magnetic sand and laterite (a product 
of sub-aerial wrathcring of rocks in tropical countries ; 
prin(?ipally a mixture of aluminium *and ferric hydro- 
oxides) in the proportion of 3:2 was heated 
crucibles iinade of refractory clay derived from decom- 
posed granite for twenty-^our hours by means of 
bellows. No cdiarooal was used but some fragments of 
old glass jmI instead. After heating tha charia 
was aUowsd to ateei of freat wsi 


produced. It was further vsn&ealed in. lumeoas loado 
of refractory clay tintil the requisihs malleability 
obtained. The Tellinga name of this steel isr^optijr; 

The manufacturing pi>oc6as Of steel os practised^ 
in ancient India was in many ways superior to thltt . 
of foreign imported steel. The furnaces .and bellows 
here were of many shapes and designs, emd bhareoal 
made from, different types of timber was used giving 
the variable amount of carbon and hydrocarbon. Even 
now in sornn parts in India village blacksmiths rear 
this ancient process of manufacturing steel and extract- 
ing iron from ores. But they are hardly paid for the 
labour and earn somehow a poor livelihood. Competition 
from iiuporled products as well as scarcity of fuel had 
gone to deprive them of thc'ir ancestral practice. 

The relics of the use of iron in India are to bo fpund 
from tlio archaeological finds in different parts of India., 
.such as Tinnevelli district in Madras, Dharpillar in 
Malwa (Gujarat), Konuruk temple in OrisSa nnd 
remains of slags of iron from the neolithic site a" 
Bellary, isoraikela, Ghatsila but the iron pillar near 
Delhi which, according to Fergusson, was built before 
400 A.D., stands as a glorious testiuiuny to the iron 
industry of India. This huge pillar is wholly made of 
wrought iroji and has a length of 23 ft. 8 incht'S, a 
diameter of 16‘4 inches at the base and a weight of 
nearly 6 tons. The manipulation of suc.li a huge mass 
of uToughI, iron speaks in itself of Indian efficiency in 
iron industry. It is totally rustless but contains no 
chromhun or titanium. On analysis it yielded 90*72 
per cent of iron and 0*28 percent of carbon, sulphur, 
silica and phosphorus. It bafSes our imagination when 
we tiy to conceive how such a huge structure of 
rustless wrought iron was made into a pillar. It in 
said that it has been constructed by welding pieces of 
wrought iron,, but has been so adjusted that no traces 
of welding arc to be scon. 

Thus we 9C‘c that the iron industry in India is very 
ancient. In fact, it can be reasonably stated that the 
iron and steel industry probably originated from herev 
This industry which was kept alive during the Mogul 
period practically died out in recent years due to hard 
competition from imported products, shortage of fuel, 
la<^k of protection by the Government ax»d often due 
to the op^)res‘?ion qf tlie jcdgirtUirs (landlards) ai»t 
their people. It really lamentable that India had ^ 
recent ypars to depend on foreign countries steel . 
products although she possesses a vast and perhaps tho 
richest and largest reserve of high-grade jinon-ore Wi 
a good quantity of coal suitable for metalluigical PtUr* 
poses. It is gratifying that the Tata Iron and Steel 
Company and other Indian concerns in this industiy, 
have met a fraction of our demand though a good 
amount of progress is yet to be made. We hope ttot 
with the help of the Qovemiaent our Shdq^alists^ 
true to the ondent tmeUtion, woidd eome to 
wMe ot denwM oI a W iiwi-lM 



SOME EARLY ANllQUITIES FROM LOWER ^GAL 

By BIMALKUMAR DATTA, m^. 

Thb cxtensivo low-lying plain on the south of the Rennel (17^1-1777 A.D.), it is evidently clear thaf^thie 


present district of 24-Pargana3 in Bengal is known as 
West-»Simdarban. It forms the western part of the 
Sundarban and extends along the sen-fucu of the Bay 
of Bengal from the estuary of the river Hooghly on 
the west to that of the river Kalindi on the east. 
Many tidal rivers intersect this area with a network 
of their branches and give it the appearance -rf a 
tangled region of estuaries, rivers and wator-courses, 
enclosing a large nilmbcr of islQts of various shapes 
and sizes. 

Formerly this region was covered vvith dense 
jungles abounding in tigers, rhinoceroses and other wild 
aniinalM; and many soliolars hold the view that it was 
not of ancient origin and had no past history. But the 
numerous antiquarian remains which this desolate tract 
and its bordering areas yi(*ldcd, after the gradual ro- 
cliimatioii of the jungles, clearly testify to its inhabited 
character and prosperity in remote days. 

These antiquarian remains include numerous ruins 
of temples and other buildings, stone, bronze and 
terracotta images, copper-plate inscriptions, potterit^, 
coins and seals, etc,’ 

No mention has yet been found of any early town 
or village of this region in any Indian literary records. 
But Ptolemy’s map of India within the Ganges (2nd 
century A.D.) showy a towm here “Palaura” by name, 
between two nvers, named as Kambyaon and Mega, 
near the coast of the Bay of Bengal* 

From the ancient epigraphic* and old Bengali 
literary* sources, as well as from the maps by De Biirros 
(1640 A,D.), Vanden Broucke (1660 , A.D.) and James 

1. (a) Varnndra Refbarch Sgcioty’i* Monographi Noi. 3 4 and 

{b) CatttlogttB of Gupta Coins (Kalighut), Urltish Muhcuni» 

AUan. p. XL 

(c) Annual Report, Varondra Reieurch Society (Rajibahi), 1928-29 
(Kuahaa coin, Jaiar Deul), pagea 21*224 

id) Proeaedings, Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1879, (Puncli-markiMl 
oahit, lakra), page 248. 

(«) Bescriptloe List of Sculptures and Coins in the Museum of the 
Bnngiye Sahkya Parisad, R. D. fianerjee (Punchnnarked coio«, Rera- 
ohampa), page 40. Noi. 179* \84, and oeatlte oeal of the 2ad and 3rd 
onntury B.C. (Ckandndsetu Garb), page 10. 

(/) Kadwn terra-cetti Wd from Sagtidwip. Now. In tke 
Aohtttoih lliumtm. 

(g) Indkn Historical Quarierfy, Vol. IX, 1933, pagea 202*207 end 
Vof. X, ,No. 2, 1934, paget 321.331. 

2. Ben Pidemy'a Map of India wltkln tbo Gangna, F. J, Monahan • 
kuterr of Bengel (Oxford Unlvonliy Preii). 

"8. Oekihin Gevindapur Copper update of Mahwafa Lakshsnan Sena 
btttfiphions of Bengal, Vol. III. page 94, by N« G. Monimdar. 

4. (a) Blprgdpa €aiidcnTarti *9 Manatar Bhnsen, Bsatgiya Sakityn 
PtatUttd PetrBtn, 1S9> R 4 S., Vol. U. 

' Mo^iidA tUm Oakriyarty** Chgmdt Knoyn. Indian 
WhMh. aoMto M iiHin 281 

' ''id} kse kgjki^^Msmtai 1 ^ 018 ^ Ut Bditgd» 


tract was traversed by the main channels of the 
Cangos (now known as Adi-Ganga) which was the high- 
w'ay for the sea-borne trade of the rich Ganges valley. 
This circumstance must have conduced to its prosperity 
in the pdst. But liow* this prosperity was swept away 
and the region became d('popuU»ted and overgrown 
witli jungles is unknown. Natural caiaclysm like enrth- 
qiiaker, submergence of land and gradual choking 
up of the Adi-Gangii, had been, most prubably, some 
of its causes. 



An earthen jar with basket marks 
Evidences of the submergence of the old lands of 
tliis region were found in many places. 

Oolonel Gastrel says in his Revenue Survey Report 
of the Faridpore, Jessore and Buckergunge District^: 

'*W(hat maximum height th^ Sundarbans may 
have formerly attained is ntte;rly unknown . * 

But that a general subsidenee has operated over the 
whole , of gundarbahSt if not of {he entire delta, is» 
I Moiki.qtdtsi idewr mm the leeult of the. wmina* 
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tkmi of outtingi of seotions made in vatiom parts 
where tanks wefa bdag excavated. At KIpilsaf 
about 12 miies to the “nearest Sundarban lot, at a 
depth from eighteen feet below the present surface 
of the ground and parallel to it, remains of an old 
forest were found consisting entirely of Sundri trees 
-of various with their roots and lower por- 
tions of the trunk exactly as they must have been 
existent in former days, when all was fresh and 
green above them.” 



A stpns' stand 
R. D. Oldham writes: 

“The pcai^sed is found in all excavations In 
Calcutta at a depth vaiying from about twenty to 
about thirty feet and the same stratum appears to 
extend over a largo area in the noighboutinK 
county. A peaty layer has been noticed at Port 
Canning, ^irty-fiye miles to the south-east and at 
Khulna, eighty miles oast by north, always at such 
a deptli below the present surface as to be b«?uc 
feet bjmeath the present mean tide level. In many 
of the cases noticed, roots of the Sundri trees were 
found in the peaty stratum. This tree i^rows a 
little above high watermark in grounds liable to 
Bonding, so that in many instances roots occurring 
below the mean tide level, there is conclusive evi- 
dence of depression.”® 

From theso evidences of submergence and other 
geological features Mr. Oldham thinks that in the 
remote days probably this area of the Sundarban Was 
not a part of the alluvial region of the Gangetio delta 
but a detached portion of a dry land that existed in the 
present Bay of Bengal. About this he says as follows in 
his book The Manual of Geol<fffy of India : 

“The evidence (of depression) is confirmed by 
the occurrence of pebbles, for it is extremdy im- 
probable that coarse gravel sliodld hay, a 
deposited in water eighty fathoms deep and large 
fragments could not have been brought to their 
present position unless the streams which now 
traverse the, country had h greater fall or unless 
which is more probable rocky hills existed which 
have been covered up by alluvial deposits. The 
coarse ^vel and sands which form so consideri^le 
proporbon of the beds traversed can scarcely be 
deltaic accumulation, and it is therefore probablOf 
that when they were foraged, the present site of 
Calcutta -vm nw the alluvial plain, and it k Quite 

S,, M4, m, fcr,.A -l>. ' 


that a pewtibn of B|y fbjf 

Besides these, there are other evidences of depNO^ 
sion of lands in this area, which show that due io it 
mad^ ancient buildings had also been submerged under 
ground in the past. The river Raidighi Gang; which 
flows along the western side of lot- No. .2# (Kankan* 
dighi) is also studded witli ruins on its east bank. 
Foundations of buildings, built of large-sise bricks 
exposed due to river erosions, are still visible there 
during dbb' tide, about 8 feet below the present bank 
of the Gang. 

Recently I have ^seen in this tract some antiquities, 
which were unearthed from lower levels of ground 
bearing close affinity with some f the pre-hisfcoric finds 
discovered in India and abroad. I intend to describe 
them hero. DLscovery of these antiquities and the 
evidences of the submergence of land, referred to 
above, indicate that this part of lowcr-Bcngal is of 
ancient origin and probably it has a pre-history 
shrouded in obscurity. 

Gf these finds the first one I want to notice here is 
a hand-made earthen jar with basket marks on 
its external surface. It is 5J ins. X 4 ins. and was 
unearthed at Rupnagar (Lot No. 34, PB. Jaynagar). 
It IS not possible now to ascertain ils age as there i® 
no data for want of scientific excavation, ^ut it closely 
resembles some of the early earthern jars used for 
funeral pun>osc8 in Kgj’pt to keep wine for the dead.* 
Recently suish baskoUmarked potteries have come to 
light in the Arikamedn excavation from the pre- 
Aratine layer.'^ All over the world hand-made basket- 
marked potteries were coming down from very remote 
tiroes probably from Neolithic ago" and were in use in 
ancient China,® in the Thames at Mortlake** and in 
other ancient site.s. Gradually with the march of time 
this kind of marks on potteries lost its purpose snd 
style and began to be more and more conventionalised 
and decorative. 

The second one is a terra-cotta figurine of a nrothefv 
goddess (2 inches in height), which was discovernd 
from a depth of 20 feet at the time of digging a tUtek 
on the dry bed of Nalua Gang, a branch of the 
Ganga river. The hands and nose of this figurine me 
pinched and the breasts and eyes are made of addir . 
tional fixed clay dots. The dots showing eyes are 
ing but their marks are still visible. 

In other parts of India this kind of clay imagM 
with various other types were found from the days ©I 
Harappa culture. It is now difficult to asoertain 
age of this figurine from the Sundaikan as 
chronology of the terra-cottas of India has given 

6. niitidi lliiMuin Pwt Csnla* SnrtM B. 8S, Us. ' 

7. ^ntUnt IttUt, Bo. S, July, JMS. Pbto XXVU, ag»w 0$. 

a AnAnpohtyr E. B. Tuylor, VuJ. U, p««u M. 

JJhmy SedM). 

9. Tkt CMlituhn atf iOu JSauft (Chittu), B«m ^ ■ 
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tb and tevtial ^OD^unooi have b^n 

chrewtt from the exiatonee of various typea. Primitive 
types have been assigned an early and sometimes pr^ 
historic date ” From the circumstantial evidences^ it 
being ezrtremely archaic and coming from ^ depth of 
30 feot^ it may be said without much hesitation that 
this figurine is of a very early age. 

The third one is a four-legged rectangular stand 
made of sandHStofie (dee 15 ins. x 12 ins. x 0 ins.). It 
was unearthed during the re-excavation of the dry bed 
of an 'Old tank at Kankandighi (Lot No. 26, P.S. 
Matburapur) from a depth of 16 feet. It bears close 
dmilarity with a stone-stand found at Tinnevelly 
(Travancore) in South India with pre-historic imple- 
ments and a grinder.^ This kind of stands were in use 
in India for grinding corn from pre-historic timps. 
Such stands belonging to the Gupta period were smaller 
in sise and ornamented. The practice of grinding corn 
on raised stones (without legs) had been in vogue in 
Egypt also 3,000 years back.“ 

Geologists say tiuit Bengal is comparatively 
younger in age. But the pre-historic antiquities so far 
discovered as chanec-finds in the different districts of 
this province, bordering the 24-Parganas district, indi- 
cate that it has a pre-his(lory of her own from very 
remote days. Though not in plenty, still implements of 
Paleolithic and Neolithic ages were found in Hooghly, 
Midnapur and Burdwan distriota. In 1805, V. Ball dUu 
covered a small bouchcr, fashioned from a p^ble of 
greenish quartzite, on the surface of the ground uear 
the village of Kiinkun, 11 miles south-west of Govinda- 
pur on the Graud Trunk Road, in association with & 
spread of pebbles derived from the conglomerates of 
the lower^ Damodar group of the Gondwana eystem." 
In Midnapur district near a village called Tama-juri 
, within the pargana of Jhatibani a flat celt or battle-axe 
df copper was also unearthed by some villagers while 
digging a pit for domestic purpose.” In the district of 
Buidwan near Durgapir relics of a very early civili- 
sation also came to light. These are now under the 
ioifpection of the Archaeological Department*” , 
Besides the finds noted above toe ancient scripts 
itk Sorash Mntnka CkiiraUpi in the West Rarh and in 
toe‘ inscriptions on toe hills of Biharinatb in the district 
ei Bandura, have got a striking resemblance with the 
eciripts of Harappa and Moheniodaro and prove beyond 

Anitud Htport, Airdnoologleal Survey ot India, « 1903>S, 
sain laa 

/ U. Oii«%e 0f HiHctf (fl. Q: Walli)* I, plefurae in pagw 
: US tnS 141,. 

Cfdhm ^ In Ae tiidUA Huttum, 

' y.;'C. 'S7. 

MdfMi MifimStr, a lomet Sapwritteodnni nl 

PNaidnot of tbn HMry foetid 
iMiiei fidihyn Sammthm TSo ffMuikm If fmimd t 


douSt that scripts of bdus valley culture were once 
current in West Bengal ” Some of the ritual folk draw- 
ings of Bengal are also important for more than one 
reason. In one of such Alpam drawings, found in toe 



Mother Goddess 

village of Kujkura (District Bankura), distinct traces 
of some of the Indus valley scripts \ith many Brahmi 
and Kharosti letters have be*tn traced.” 

The chance-fLnds, described above, clearly indicate 
that Bengal with its lower regions, washed by numerous 
channels of the Ganges, is not of recent growth and 
archaeologically is of high importance. From the 
reference in the Vedic and Pauranik literature it also 
appears that this province was the home of primitive 
people for a long time. But its pre-histoty is now' com- 
pletely shrouded in darkness and only scientific excava- 
tions can throw light on it. 

Idr. ybr deitlM dweriptioni «nd pioturn ol diUM icripti uid 
cfisil folk drurinpi, im EncyclopMdU B^mdtnsii, VdL I, Pm Si 
21C. Publlthed by the Indian ReMardi lQ«tltafo, CaleutU. 
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ARAI^tJlA METAL MIRROR 

A Mirade of Metallurgy 

By K. P. PADMANABHAN TAMPY, bx 


Aaotrr ninety-two miles to the north of Trivandrum 
is the ancient village of Aranmula, idyllically situated 
in the Thini valla taluk on the left bank of the river 
Pamba. Famous for its old temple consecrated to God 
Parthasarathi, and the spectacular annual snake-boat 
regattas^ Aranmula is the home of the unique bell- 
metal industry carried on by a select band of heredi- 
tary master craftsmen who alone know the secret of 
casting bell-metal mirrors from an alloy of copper 
and tin. 


monial utensils, decorative lamps, bells and such oth^ 
articles required for daily use in the temple. He 
endowed the artisans with liberal grants of lands and 
special privileges. For some reason the., cr^tsmen 
proved unsuccessful in their efforts to turn out the 
required articles to the satisfaction of the connoisseur 
chief. The indignant chief threatened the Kannans 
with eviction. The craftsmen who we^e at 
their wits' ends offered special sacrifices and prayers 
to the deity in the temple and decided to mako a 
unupie ernwn for the image in 



the shrine. The womenfolk of 
th(‘ Kannans threw into the 
melting pot all their tin orna- 
ments Mceompaneid by prayers 
and entreaties to the God to 
save their husbands from dis- 
grace. The crown, mnd^ <^ut 
of the combination of copper 
and till tlio exact proportion 
of which was at that time 
unknown to the casters, was 
a marvel of .art and craft, 
yilver-like in colour and brittle 
like glass, it shone^ with rare 
brilliance, and when cleaned 
acquired the quality of re- 
flection. The mukuiam or 
crown known as Kannadi 
bam (mirror image) id even 
now preserved in the Ataa- 
mula temple and worshipped. 


Aranmula snake-boat regatta 
Aranmula Kannadi (Aranmula mirror) which 
has gathered around it a tradition and sanctity 
and has been hailed as the finest and rarest example 
of bell-metal casting is considered to be onq of the 
most treasured curios of the world. Inspired art and 
impeccable craftsmanship combine to render the manu- 
facture of this mirror one of the most wonderfid 
achievements of indigenous art-crafts, as xemarkable 
as the mummification in ancient Egypt. The history 
of the origin of the industry is lost in ohscurily. 
Tradition and legend aver that nearly four oentuiies 
ago, the chief of the principality of Aranmula, a 
patnm of arts and crafts, brout^t down a few familiM 
Of pid^ional eastern in bfonae, to 

dom and mdeie eere^ 


tuitous discovery was ioune- 
diateJy put to use by the intrepid Chief and tl^' 
talented craftsmen. The eastern worked out the 
proportion of the different metals and manufacture 
mirrors. The Chief liberally patronised "the eraftMQp^ 
in developiUg the industry. He proclaimed that thi 
metal mirror was a gift of God and laid down that 
it should form one of the eight auspicious ^grtkiaB- ^ 
used in all Hindu religious rites. By olwerv^ 
rule himself, he gave the lead, and the 
people in the village followed suit. , The 
Kannadi thus became an article of ^ 

in the Hindu household and was . inviMitftd ■ ■ 

of 'sanctity, ^ .'.ti tM’*- 

;^etal mirror is cast from an aUpy of ^ 

a^ % the' exact jropdrtioa/of 


AHAjqiitU mAl ill 

fuarded seoet of only two aurviving familiea of admi^ti jn of modem metaUuifietB. The coat of 
Knnana at Atanmula. The metal mirror ia uaually materiala required for eaatiog these mirrors u amnH 
oval in shape, inches by four inches, and rfwut compared with the extent of highly skilled labour 
oaiftfifth of an imdi thick ■ and has a bright and which 'the complicated process of manufaotare demanda> 
pdUsh^ surface as that of cut-glass mirroie. . The TTie different processes in the molring of miiron are 
policing of the surface of the mirror is a dffioult and attended to by the entire family of Kannant. The 



The master craftsman polishing; metal mirrors 


the wax, and attend to casting and polishing. Tha 
The inaftter orftfisman weighing ^tlie metals to making of a mirror involves the strenuous efforts of a 

iorm the proper, alloy for manufacturing metal whole family for four days. The price of a mirror 

. ^ -mirrors is about Rs. 15. Although Aranmula metal mirrors 

deUcate job, daminding consummate technical skill may not be able to compete with cheap glass mirrors, 

and utm^ pgtiihliee, A paste of rico bran and laurel they are prised very much by collectors of curios, 

or Wightiana) pil is used for especially connoisseurs hailing from foreign coun- 

polished plate is with a mix- tries. There is every scope for the manufacture of 
of JgC' Wrug on an artistically; engwed brass metal mirrors flourishing as a cottage craft in which 
, skill and mastery of craftsmanship inspired art and accomplished craftsmanslup combine 

<rf the; tyi»ei are required for casting to produce one of the marvels of metallurgy attempted 

thdse - elicits both the mivy and nowhere else in the world. 


r 
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It was in a huny that 1 made the trip to the IVA— 
otie of the wonders df modem America. It requirei 
months possibly to learn and study the various aspects 
of the Tennessee Valley Authority. It is an institution 
all by itself and a marvel of imo^m engineering skill. 
Its achievements are numerous and multi-faced. Besides 
oontrolling floods and river navigaiion for which it was 
originally designed fifteen years ago it has contributed 



- ' Wilson Dam 

towards a higher standard of living of the people of 
the Tennessee Valley and of the United States at large,, 
through the various industries developed in the valley 
and better methods of scientific agriculture. It has 
also given rise to the all-powerful mighty atom and 
its protege the atom bomb. Here in this valley in the 
famous Oak Ridge plant the first atom bomb 
was created and for this purpose alone there arose 
out of nothing a modem industrial town almost over- 
night) unbelievable it was like that of Aladin’s days, 
booming with scientific activities employing the best 
brains available in the United Slates as well as from 
other countries. 

The Tennessee Valley covers an approximate area 
of 40,000 sq. miles comprising the seven states of 
Virgini&f Kentucky, Alabama, Georgia, North Caro- 
lina, Mississippi and Tennessee itself. The whole of 
this area is spotted with blue mountains, wide lakes 
almost all artificially created through the, river-con* 
trolling system of the TVA with .a shore-lipe of negtly. 
10,000 miles with plenty of room for swimmiog, fithing, 
boating and other recreating activitieB. In iapt the 
TVA lakes have already been known as ^reat 
Lakes of the South" The whole of this big vaHey* 
once haunted with mal^a, low standard of living 
frequently ^yastated by -ui^ontrcllable floods tiddlE^ 
a huge tall iii^the f orm ol human lives and proi^eHlt^ 
n ^vourite iworeating center and 
'0^ tern ovtt tlM' l^iiM UMw 


also a few thousand foreigneni every year, 'both 
men as well as technical experts from all over the 

I am no technician in the sense the dAM hiid 
other construction skills are involved. I went to see 
the TVA just as a layman. I was mdre,^flctereid^^'M 
a chemical engineer in the chem^ai plants opecaied 
by the TVA at ' their Wilson Dam plant at Musdes 
Shoals in the State of Alabama. As the TVA by itself 
is an institutton there is a place for eyery one to 
learn, look and wonder at this achievement of modem 
scientific skill calling for the services of engineers end 
technicians of all kinds and shades of opinion. One 
will see there the labourers toHing fot their daily 
bread, the big boss responsible for everything, the 
construction engineer all the while busy wiUi his blue- 
prints and construction work, the geologist surveying 
the geological aspects of the dams and their sites (for 
on this geological report alone the dams are located 
and their construction details dependent on this 
geological findings), the chemical engineer busy with 
the work of various plants producing fertilisers for 
cheaper and easier farming and ever prepared to 
switch thoir top-level energy and activities for the pro* 
duction of ammunitions and other war materials in 
case of emergencies side by side witli their activities 



Fontana Dam with power-station below 

in the atomic laboratories of the huge Oak Bidge 
plant, the agricultural engineer supervisixig the ap* 
operative farms sponsored by the TVA 
bacteriologist looking for better and effective amtfetA 
for the control of .pests and mosquitoes with weaj^ouii' 
like DDT and spraying planes at their eomfUimdt. ■ ^ 
|act, TVA is a contribution of eveiy 
:|uiowtSdge k»^ 'v'/ 

The Tenimnee Vatley is a 

;|edei(«al prefect involvis^; 8^iSh^sUtel| end Jouf'' 
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lttO«Weftre(i-of river k tbe eonth and devdi^ent 
ip ydXisy, The TVA wae eet up in the days of the Inte 
Present Roo^velt and it came into being on May 
18, 1^, eiaotiy fifteen years ago. *ltimniiig waters 
were made to walk." A river wae put to work for the 
people. As aomebody remarked, it wae "one, hell of a 
big Job of work." It was not that the Act did not 
receive any opposition. But it was adopted and 
thank God, today politics do not play any part in 
the TVA. The Act called for the maximum amount 



ele^^triglty, geology, design, survey, architectural, civil 
andf mechanical derign services, etc. 

' The whole trip was arranged and planned through 
the office of the TVA at Knoxville, which ie its head- 
quarters. 1 could not see all of the twen^^nine dams 
at the time except visiting some of the 'more impor- 
tant and bigger ones like the Fontana dam in NorA 
Carolina, the Norris dam near Knoxville, the Wilson 
daim> in Alabama and a few others. It is not that the 
rest of the dams are not worth visiting but that I did 
not have time enough for them. The two big dams 
still under construction are the one damming the 
Watauga stream and the other on the South Holston 
river, a ‘ tributary of the Tennaseee. Dams under 
construction are really instructive and give an idea ss 
to the tremendous work and materials involved iu 
their construction. Diverting the whole stream*, as is 
being done in 'the above two cases, through another 
artificial channel and clearing the site for the dam 
and its subsequent construction is by itself a tremend- 
ous job. The neat and clean finished dams do xrot 
usually give an idea as to the huge amoimt of labour 
and materials involved. 

TVA's chemical plants are at the WilsOn dam at 
Muscles Shoals in Alabama along with its chemical 
engineering unit in which I was specially interested. 


A hydro-electric sub-station 
of water-control with the maximum* development of 
the river for navigation purposes and maximum gene- 
ration of water-power in the form of olfectricity con- 
sistent with fiood-oontrol and navigation. It oalled 
for reforestation and proper use of marginal Innds 
and the development of new agricultural technique 
and the economic and social well-beiixg of. the people 
' living in the basin and provided for the agricultural 
and. industrial development of the yatley. It was n 
big cfrdor. "The job having been defin^," said David 
E. liilienthal, Ghairman of the Tennessee VaHey 
Authorif^, "and the- broad policies having been laid 
down, Copgrass in the TVA Act did what is new in 
Our Wstqiy." It fixed upon one ag^cy the respon- 
sfiifility lati results in resource development in a region. 
The d^elopmenl of the river, not ‘fibod-control alone 
or hav^atich or power, ^ but also all the water used, 
were tb be the responsibilities of one public agency. 

Organisation of the Administrative t)epartment 
of the TVA Is soihewhat elaborate and complicated. 

Chief Eng^eer in charge of construction, includ- 
ing the water-Tpontrol planning and cbnatruction 
i^^rtment, de^eiopa and executed an integrated pln^ 
Of watc^^^trd ih the T<mi^ river and its iribu- 
Jarihs ; plaiffl, deri^ and eonstriuHe dams, reservoirs 
. hydro-^o t^am^geneni^t^ 

. ^ oth^ conjBtruetions required for thp water- 
directs Vhter 
,ricv;er;r««ery^ 








Construction work in progress 
at Watauga Dam 

Also at the Wilson dam is the malaria control uitit 
of the TVA for which I made this trip of a thousand 
and odd miles all the way from Columbia Univenrity 
in New York City. 1 was really impressed by their 
(hverse methods for controlling malaria. In all tho 
places I went to I vraa very cordially received and 
shown round : things were explained wherever necessaxy 
by the local officiials. In the malaria control unit a 
cial lecture with shdes was arranged for me to explain 
the various probleoBa involved in their fight against 
malaria. In mahum controlling, besides combating 
iricsq^es./^^ ^W weapons like DDT, chlorodane 
eic,/^ being, used by the TVA 

of just falsing the i^ter tevel^ 
'Atttiiifcefe it ibm thsmbv' 
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the larvae to the atm on a dry eurfaoe and kill them 
all. The technique of DDT reaidual eprajong has 
presented an entirely hew approach to the control of 
malaria. The Tennessee Valley Authority has been 
interested in the development of this technique end 
its utilization as a routine method for malaria control. 
The effect of the routine treatment on an area basis 
was almost a complete elimination of anopheline 
mosquitoes. 



Temporary consLi-uction offices, 
Watauga Dam 


close cb-pperation wi^ ^ 

other Government institutions bn a' naliii^ \ 
If one looks at the achieVementi of th^ 
its record will be seen written in concrete and steed 
and in lands revived and forests renewed. Bbke onie 
can see what modem science can do in a few years to 
change the face of the earth and the Waters. The 
wild waters of a wild river have been tamed and 
made to work for the people. Eighty-hve thousand 
farms in the seven states use electricity from the TVA. 
As a result of low-cost electric power nine out of 
ten wired houses in Chattanooga, Tennessee, now have 
electric refrigeration and three out of four in Knox* 
ville. The total investi^rion of a billion dollaxs in 
river development produces not only power' but also 
benefits of navigation and flood-control. Along with 
the development of a new fl50 miles navigation 
channel, laud-locked towns like Guntersville, Alabama, 
became an inland port. Not only this, private indus- 
tries gi'ew up in the valley and the level of the four 
and a half million pctoplo in the valley rose within 
the last fifteen years by something like 75%. TVA 
has not only been built by the people but for the 
people. In the wordings of that “most famous book 
of 1^44,” Deimcraey on the March, by Lilienthal, 
TVA has been the story of a new kind of pioneering 
—pioneering by the people of the Tennessee Valley, 


The Muscles Shoals chemical plant is a huge 
munition plant inherited by the TVA from World 
War I and is now the fertilizer plant for the 'TVA. 
TVA supplies fertilizers to the neighbouring farms at 
a much cheaper and more concentrated form. An 
adequate? use of phosphate fertilizers in the past had 
in part been impeded by its high cost to the farmers. 
A group of TVA chemical technicians, aided by expert 
Washington resources was set to work in . 1933 to 
reduce the cost of pro^cing highly concentrated phos- 
phate hirtilizcrs. Here chemiced engineering came to 
the rcjscuc of ^ the farmers. Today the whote resources 
and production capacity of the Muscles Shoals muni- 
tion plant arc directed towards production of phosT)hate 
and nitrate fertilizers. 'Dtcy are^ also inireducing 
liquid ammonia directly as a fertilizing manure. 

The chemical engineering section «s such whs 



South Holston Riverv-the Dam site 


established in the year 11^7 and is responsible for 
the development and administration of the TVA 
program and policies involving research in the 'Afield 
of fertilizers and munitions, Uie production of such, 
materials and technical direction and guidaiihs of 
ind^istrial research activities based upbn the teienees 
of chemistry, chemical engineering and metallurgy. 
The director of the department is responribie the 
chief consen^ative engineer and" through him tb the 
general manager for planning and administration of 
the of the department He advises the chief 
consewitiv^ engineer ou programs and ma|or . polleids 
and organiaation and on mlbftons with 

^ the TVA attd ;^th buttidd 


the “drmraors witli shovels” who have built tomorrow 
out of yesterday. From a valley whose ]and . Win 
bariTtt and scarred with erosion, whose river used ite 
great stores of energy only for destructiop, 
created fertile farms, modem productive 
based on tremendous electric energies of a hamiegiad 
river, and a thriving commerce utilizing the 
man-made water-ways that serve them also as fijsiwwiha 
and playgrounds. Today the Tepnessee Vgttey^^ 
fartnera. milk their cows with etectricity, 
women ..who carried water pail by pmj 
kitch^,^ stands' as a living, gyiz^l 
Unit be Mhipyei by ' ■ pebplg 


i^erieaV SMsiributioii Centre 

Anmac^'i oldest Urgest fish-dietributJng centre, Before the war fresh fish poured into this market 
the Folton Fish Market, is located on the East River from all over the world — by ship, by truck, and by 
in the heart of NeW York City. train. The Fulton market sold brook trout from 

Holland, Dover sole from; Eng- 
land, swordfish from Japan, lobster 
tails from South Africa, octopus 
from Spain, and green turtles 
from the Caribbean. For over 200 
years fishing vessels from Canada 
and the U. S, North Atlantic 
Coast, from the Gulf of Mexico 
and warm southern fleas, laden 
with cod, haddock, lobsters, terra- 
pin, shrimps, and a hundred other 
varieties of fish, have docked 
eveiy morning at the big market 
which has been known as the 
Fulton Fish Market for the past 
century. The hi.^Lory of the market 
gocs’back 4o 1664, when American 
Indiana brought their fish to 
New York City's first fish market 
on this same site. 

With the coming of World 
War II, United States fishing 

An Amencap fishing ® ^ 

to work harder than ever before. 

Against a background of modem 
skyscrapers and business buildings 
•marking the financial district of 
the city, the Fulton Fish Market 
conducts its business in many old 
wanehpu^ and shipping •offices 
tl^ .w^re built in the days when 
gi^tvsailing ships docked St their 
dodim from . famous ports of the 
Scr^ Sicas. All year long, day 
and nighty in blistering heat and 
! fr^sing npldy fearless' American 
[ S|^ through iom. and 
ga!|^ ovi^ iiie rough, treacherous 
wa^rs of the Atlantic, risking 
their liysM tp catch the fish, to • 
help United; States and , 

du^j^ 'war the U, S. aipaed forc^ 
and’ the United Nations; > 

' ■ ■'3&h >aik^ 

United t^' ‘ 

' dc^alid 'His.* • food'' - 

Glbueester rest „in Jiissnks da board their ship after unload- 

^ 'odilet^ all :’,d^er ^e'^|\tltpn;^Brket jhanitfles 650,000 to 1,000^000 

,to 4jhe.' meU' itrho bring these .cargoes to 

of many 





. fishmen inohi^ PovW 



Axnerican fishenneii cast their h<*avy nets for fish 
to eell at the Fulton Fish Market in the heart 
of New York City 


An American fisherman hoists a giant tuna fish 
from bis ship to tlic d >cka 
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eoa«t; Greeks aod Cul^ns from the Gulf of Mexico, During the war; the U. S. armed forces consumed 
French Canadians, Italians and Scandinavians, as well more tl^an half of all frosen fish in the United States, 
as a wide vdriety of Anglo-Saxon types from the and* great quantities of canned fish were shipped over- 



An American truck driver examining an asi^rt- 
ment of shrimps, halibut and mackerel in a 
restaurant window 


Fishermen Ironi Gloucester, a famous American 
fishing port, prepare for a trip while their boat 
is docked at the Fulton Fish Market 


fishing ports of the U. S. Northeastern States called seas to United Nations battlelVonts. Todays to the 
New England. They have enriched America’s fishing United Nations and the home front, Fulton Fish 
industiy through techniques developed in their native Market is distributing fish in greater quantities than 
lands over a period of centuries. ever before. — VSJS, 
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COMMENT AND CRITICISM 

ProYincialkm in Assam 

Fob jBtune time past we find a sordid spectacle of both the Chairman and the Member of the recently- 
prpviacialiEun in ail its nakedness all ovpr India. I formtjd Semcc Commission for that railway happened 
really Wohd^ what are , things coming to. If each to be Assamese. Without meaning any disrespect to 

prdfvince thinks of its own parochial interest, what anybody, I must say that this statement is a travesty 

remkins of Indfia. I do not for a moment; hold ai^ t>f truth. I have it on unquestionable authority that 
brief for any particular -province. I ani myself a it was the Government of India who ordered that the 
Behgafi,' but 1 dd not spare any Ben^li when 1 find Ghairman of the Commission miist be Mr, Barua, an 

the il^i^ t^ce of prbvfheialism in 1^ thooghts and As^mese Officer of the railway, who, by the way* 

de^s4 i wag IMstrict Traffic Superintendent at Lumding 

beenTceenl^ the recent t develop- and who in consequence had to be transferred tb 

Aeiiam 'v|t me much to PaadU tb take over this new job. The Press Com* 

0$cer^ munique kit the Assam* Government published on 
that 8.7.4S where it was made clear that the Service Com- 
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missioii on the Assam Railway which was iet up, et 
their instance would consist of two ^sons of the aoil* 
is much more suggestive than the 0Ook*«nd*buU etory 
with which the Chief Administrative Officer of the 
Assam Railway tried to dupe the Press reporters. 

There is, however, one very surprising aspect ia 
this interesting episode. It is the Government of 
India who normally issue Press Notes or Communi- 
ques regarding formation of a new Department or a 
new orgamsation on railways which are controlled 
by the Government of India. In this instance, how- 
ever, it was the Assam Government who took the 
initiative to issue a Communique on a subject which 
concerns the Central Government. Why this depar- 
ture from the usual practice? Is it to tell the world 
gleefully that the Central Government have been 
forced to give way to violent agitation? Is this not 
going to encourage people to foment fresh trouble 
as they now have got positive proof that their violent 
snli-Bcngiili agitation has succeeded beyond their 
ino.^t fantastic cx^jcctution? In any case, why are the 
Central Government mum? Are they ashamed to 
own up their discraceful conduct in suiTendering to 
the mischievous propaganda of a mushroom growth, 
the Assam Jaliya Mahasabha which flounced on the 
tacit support of the ruling authorities in Assam? Are 
tliey fighting shy to admit that a small cloud xk> 
bigger than* a man’s 'hand which could have been 
easily subdued with a slight firmness on their part 
wa« gllowed to assume a serious proportion by their 
lame^ble lack of imagination and foresight? Are 
they staggered at the result of their own folly in 
adopting a policy of appeasement from the very 
beginning ? It is a pity that they have forgotten the 
lessons tauglit by the Muslim League! At times I 
doubt if the Transport Minister of the Government 
of India is functioning or the old bureaucracy is 
carrying on merrily according to good old ’ methods. 

Bengal has undoubtedly fallen on evil days. 
There is a remarkable dearth of leadership in all 
affairs of life. It is even more remarkable in the 
journalistic field where the mantle of those fearless 
intellectual giants like the Ghosh Brothers, Sir 
Surcudranath, Sj. Ramananda Chatterjee, Sj. Syam- 
sundar Chakrabarty and men of their ilk whose 
mighty pen was a veritable terror to th© erric^ 
officials and agents of British Imperialism with its 
enormous resources, has fallen on mealy-mouthed 
pigmies who Itave not the courage of their ooiliviction 
and who can be duped by even a third-rate. non- 
Bengali. Otherwise, how can they swallow an obvious- 
ly misleading statement of that wily gentleman who 
explained in his Press Conference that it was a mere 
accident that the Service Commission of the An^m 
Railway consists of two Assamese Pfiioers only. iOould 
they not get it verified from any other sources? Have 
they not s^ what the Amm THbtM jet 
wrote aMbject and was not the Press ComW 


niqoe of the Assam tik>vernixiant deiM^ to 

discerning readers that the whole thiiKg wis 
at the dictation of the Assam OoVmiment? The 
Assam Government were honest enough to state in 
that veiy Communique that they never believed that 
the Railway Administration ever discriminated against 
Assamese. If so, could not our Press Reporters squire 
why the Assam Government insisted on a purely 
Assamese Commission of their own choice? Is it not 
obvious enough that it was just to secure special 
indirect favour for Assamese candidates or to enable 
the Assam Government to have a voice in the selec- 
tion? These are pertineqt questions and it is very 
unfortunate that not a single Bengali paper thought 
it fit to raise them. Even thpse who are fully 
acquainted with facts dared not publish them. 

Viewed from another angle also we have every 
reason to question the propriety of such an all- 
Assamese Commission. As you are all aware, Bengalees 
form one-third of the total population of Assam. If 
to this ii| added the Bengalees of Dooars and Cooch 
Behar Sections, 60 per cent of tlie population of' the 
area served by the Assam Railway would easily 
consist of Bengalees. Knowing as wo do the narrow 
racial policy followed by the present Assam Govern- 
ment, it is a matter for serious consideration whether 
this large number of Bengalees can exi)ect any 
justice in the hands of an all- Assamese Railway Ser- 
vice Commission, sponsored by the Assam Government. 
The fate of Sylhetoc employees is a pointer. The 
CJentral Government could not protect them. Similar 
would be the fate of the refugees from East Bengal 
who arc openly hated by almost all Assamese. It was 
really a great blunder to allow the Assam Govern- 
ment to be in virtual control of railway employees. 
Ordinarily no one would ^have taken any exceptio^i 
to the formation of a wholly Assamese Sen' ice Com- 
missioD. But the circumstances that led to their 
selection are bound to make them subservient to the 
Assamese influence. Can the Central Government say 
that the selection of the pei-sonncl of the Commission 
has been made with due regard to their strength of 
character so that they may bo able to withstand 
influence of all kinds? 

Another thing that rises uppermost in xny mind 
is why there should not be a nominee of the Bengal 
Government in this Commission when part of the 
Assam Railway in Bengal. Shall I be correct to 
assume thgt Bengalee interests do not matter so long 
as Assamese are appeased? Will Dr. Bidhan Roy 
talp a leaf out of Premier Bardoloi^s {book? If a 
wholly Assamese Service Commission justified 
the few jobs in Assam Railway, a whdly. 
CommisaiQn is absolutely essential for the 
jobs on the Bengal portion of the E. I.;ahd 
Railway. Will Dr. Boy take the hint l? ’ v:; 
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DEAI* AND BLIND HELEN KELLER ON WORLD-WIDE TOUR 


To oarty to the countries of the Orient and the 
Near East her crusade for recognition of the useful- 
ness of the blind Xo the society in which they live, 
Ivliss Helen Keller, who in infancy was deprived of 
right, hearing, and speech (she regained the faculty 
of speech through the untiring efforts of her tutor) 
by a severe illness, and who-sd overcame this almost 
insurmountable handicap as to become one of the 
world's most notaide women, left New York City on 
March 17 on the first leg of a year-long journey that 
will take her through virtually all countries of the 
Orient. 

Now 68 years old, Miss Keller, is famed as an 
author and lecturer, and is an honors graduate of 
Radcliffc (College, Boston, Mjissachusetts. She is 
undertaking the long and arduous trip, she said, while 
she is still physically able to do so, to emancipate 
the minds and spirits of her fourteen million fellow- 
blind, and to bring them hope that they soon may 
bo able to take their rightful place in human society. 
She will appeal to governments and peoples "to dispel 
their ancient superstitions concerning blindness; to 
inaugurate programs of education and rehabilitation 
of their blind millions and to hasten to do everything 
possible in the field of prevention of blindness." 

"1 am not a teacher or a preacher," Miss Keller 
said. "I am just a happy witness to the light that God 
sheds upon handicapped human beings throughout the 
earth" 

Her present plan is to conduct her crusade through 
speeches at public meetings, visits with government 
officiris, and to homes and schools for the blind and 
deaf in the key cities of each countiy. 

^ Last srear Miss Keller toured Europe on the same 
mxsrion, to bring hope and encouragement to some of 
the world’s millions of blind people, and to prove to 
diri)elieyeni that blindness does not incapacitate ^ 
humw being so far as service to humanity is con- 
earaed. 

Tentative itinerary of Miss Keller's tour indudes 
visits to Australia, and New Zealand, Japan, Korea, 
Ghina, India and Pakistan, Egypt, Iran, Iraq, Syria, 
Lebanon, and Palestme, She hM tentatively planned 
to vwit, bet^ Januaiy 4 and February 10, 1M9, the 
dtiee of Oateuttai Madras, Baafalore, VeUore,:Travan- 
oore, Nagpnr, Lahore, and 

J&Indhtf nlthoug^ the dnal i^eraty will bo subject to 
eoRpi^iatidns wi& representatives, the 

WeHiiris of tite BUnd, the 

the A|i4ndia 


and president. This society is an inter-denominational, 
non-sectarian agency for the publication and distribu- 
tion of religious literature in Braille, and Miss Keller’s 
tour marks the extension of its services te % world- 
wide scale. The society publishes monthly the John 
Milton Magazine, a Braille digest of the best religi<)U8 
articles appearing in current periodicals for the sighted, 
and Discovery, a religious magazine for boys and girls, 
containing inspirational stories, articles, and poems. 
Both magazines are distributed without charge to 
anyone requesting them. 



Miss Helen Kell«r 


y 

Orieinally founded for the blind of the United 
Statea, the sociel^r, through its publications, has at- 
tended its services to include Csnada, South Avmoa, 
and Europe. Extension of its services to the Orient 
and Near East, it was recently announced, will be 
marked by publications in Arabic BraiOe for Moslem 
lands; in Teiugu Braille for South India; in Peraiaa 
SraiQe for Imn; in Korean Braille for Korea; and in 
CMonese Braille for South China. Ihe society k 
rflnaneed entirely by .voluntary oonfadbutiona.— IfEfA 
II, mi. 
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A refugee from the Soviet UnioA recently arrived ^ 
Paris under cover of the oloeest eecreoy. He gafre out 
his name as Oulishvili and he figured aa a mystery-man 
in Parisian life. He was said to hold the rank of a 
Lieutenant-Colonel of the Red Army, who, according 
to. a rumour, was the man who recently held the 
lesponsible post of the Chief of the Russian Intelligence 
Service in the occupied none of Austria. Just about ilie 
Same time a certain news-agency of Pans came out 
with the sensational news that the real identity of this 
man had been established beyond doubt as being the 
Soviet General Khaparidsc, wliuse statement regarding 
the secret plans of the Union was al^o published 
simultaneously by the same agency. It reads as 
follows : 

The plans that have been drawn up by the two 
departments of the Rod Army General-Staff, one of 
wluch is entiusted with the work of administiation and 
organisation and the other with matters relating to 
mobilisation, provided for the mobilisation of 120 
divisions by the 1st of January, 1948, in addition to 
the thirty ^q^ecial divisions, each having twice its 
normal strength and dcplo 3 ’ed in the occupied zonc^s 
of the Union. This will provide the Union with a peace- 
time strength of an army of 1,800,000 fully equipped 
men. These divisions have been grouped into six armv- 
corps, each employed at a particular strategic point of 
the Union's long frontier-line, which in the opinion of 
experts might prove vulnerable to of lack by the enemy 
in a future war. The Northern Army will have Lenin- 
grad as its base of operations, the Wc<$tcrn is intended 
to operate from its base at Minsk, the Caucasian Army 
is based at Tiflis. The Army stationed in Tuikestan, 
will have two separate operational bases, one at Tas- 
kent and the other at Frunze, while the Aimy in the 
*T>a!me Vostock” (the Far East) will have bases at 
Chita and Vladivostock. The strategically clear- 
sighted Marshal • Klim Voroshilov, who is also ^ 
member of the highest Defence Council of the Union, 
Isolds the command of the Northern Army* The forty- 
two year "old J^rsnal Konstantin Rokoasovsky, who 
greatly improsm the Red Army with his slogan *Tic- 
toiy must be carved out of stone and not imprinted on 
loam" has been appointed the. commander of ihf' 
Western Army. Marshal Zhukov, who h ronaidered to 
be the ablest general in the Red Army and whose 
strategy was mainly rei^ponsible for the successful 
reduotion of the Mannerheim Line, which was epnsi*^ 
dmd by the Finns to be an impregnable line of forti- 
ftoations, will command the Southern Army, fhe black- 
mouataebed Marshal Ivan Bagmarian has bocu entrusted 
with the task of leading the Caucasian Army and the 
reputed Marshal Rimyon Timoshenko has been given 
the command of tlie army stationed in Torkestaiif 
wbSlo the Muptem Commapdl of % Aiw h fhe 
tW iMt hi* gone to the corpulent Maiihil ko^ni 


Malinovsky, who so succestfuUy carried out tbe 
Counter-attack in Stalingrad, which turned the tide of 
the war definitely in iavour of the Russians, and who 
finally closed the arms of the gigantic pincers by 
effecting a meeting with Rokoasovsky. Out of this army 
of 1,800,000 men at least 800,000 may be reckoned as 
zzitobile troops that at regular intervals are replaced by 
the newly called-m. But about a million men in the 
aimy serve as professional soldiers throughout their 
life. These six army-corps employed at different 
stiategic x)oints on the Union's frontiers are all Self- 
contained and independent units a>i regards operational 
tactics and admimstrative policy. One of the funda- 
mental principles of Soviet military strategy, which is 
hpecially cared for by all ranks of the aimy is based 
on the doctnno /'Adinia Voiniia Doktriiu'* (the doc- 
trine of waging war on a unified basis). According to 
this principle, a common pool for the successful 
utilisation of all the avJilible technical, tactical, 
strategic and material resources of the army must be 
created and the method of coiiductiug warfare Should 
be meticulously jilnnned and pertectod behind thefro^it 
b(‘fore the actual starting of hostilities. The Riisrians f 
have also plans readv foi dropping big armies from the 
air behind an would-be cn<‘my’si Jme> of communica- 
tions and supplies. The delicate problem with regard 
to the actual production of the atom bomb is however 
giving the Rus-ian High Command a cause for 
headache, though it is now an oi)en' pecict that they 
have lull knowl(‘dgo of the oompUcated process of 
nianufaptiue of this type of bomb. In the opinion of 
experts Molotov did not mince matters when he made 
a (iaik innuendo about such a possibility in one of his 
public flpooches held in Moscow recently But tlie snag 
about the whole thing lies perhaps in the fact that 
up till now they have not made such a progress in this 
diipction ns to be able to proceed immediately with it* 
manufactuie on a large-scale industrial basis. All the 
same they Lave started setting up three factories Cor 
this secret purpose in eastern Siberia, which We e*- 
peetc'd to work on a flaiisfaolory ^ productive haai* 
within thc' next twelve or eighteen months. Against the 
background of thc^se secret activities of tho Russians, 
which might have been prompted by dark aud sWster 
motives, the fact that the Soviet High Command have 
get scent of a scientific method recently developed 
the Americans for strategic atom-bombing, out 

in bold relief in the present political set-Uj^ nf ' the 
world. The Rusbians have little doubt in the ettwttve* 
ness of this method with the help ol which the 
Americans can easily render the Russian oiHMd* 
Baku and the othera that lie not far aWay tXiMt Ih.*' 
sea-foast useless by atom-bombiag not tbc 
proper but a certain area of the m 
& their pri^ximlty to the esa motth 

might tbui prove very vobev^ tp 
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IS RUSSIA SRG^Y I>LANNtNG A WAR t 


mewy aircraft canrying a deadly lead of atom bombs. 
The oQ-delds at Baku constitute one of the most 
important sources of the Union’s war potential, which 
by virtue of their close prosimity to the Caspian Sea 
can be very easily put out of action by the dropping 
of a few atom bombs on this inland salt-water lake. 
This possibility has made the Russian High Command 
extremely nervous as they fully realise that failing to 
maintain the full productivity of these oil-helds they 
can hardly carry on a war for a long time with the 
Western Democracies. Keeping this threatening danger 
in view the Russian General-Stail have started work 


in feverish haste cu a gigantic military project, in- 
volving the construction of a huge screen looking 
exactly like an unfolded parachute on tlie shores of 
the Caspian Sea, for the purpose of preventing radio- 
active contamination from vitally affecting the nearby 
oilfields. Though the Russians may not have yet suc- 
ceeded in making the desired progress in the manu- 
facture of the atom bomb yet it must be conceded 
that with regard to V-weapons they are aheady well- 
advanced for meeting any contingency in a future war. 
They have, of late, particularly devoted their energies 
to the development of these pilotless, prupellor-driven 
aerial p;‘ojectilea for long-range bombing. It is reported 
that such a high degree of . precision-bombing has 
already been attained with these weapons that from 
the long distance of 1,400-2,000 kilometres they can be 
effectively used on specified military targets with 
chances of near misses being as low as only 2-3 miles 
on the average. An experimental station for this 
purpose has been set up at a place in eastern 
Siberia,, which is very close to the Kamchatka 


peninsula. 

The Russian Higli Command is of the opinioi^ 
that their chances of victory in a war will be much 
greater, if they can somehow put it off to a suitable 
time in the future, when they will have fully deve- 
loped these and other deadly lethal weapons of war. 
H^ith this object in view, the Kremlin is doing its best 
to preyent the outbreak of a world-conflict in the <uear 
future. But nox^ the leas the Russians are prepared 
lor any ^eventuality and have drawn up plans for suc- 
Qohdnoting a war. Firm in their conviction 
that the deciiuve battle in a future war will be fouglxt 
out hi /‘Dalnie Vostock” (The Far East), the 
Euasian. €ieheral?8t^ are strongly fortifying their 
jftpgt ij ag baaes a^ oonatructing new strateipe ones iu 
j^eria. Fr^ .the of the Russian General- 
ly,, agsioiit the Western Demo- 

phMs. The 
be provided only 

l)y i e^pat^i^* ^ whole of Western Europe, 
hi a|i' g';com(>ti^iyely eiwy task, for the 

.dhbf the^ help ;of those 


I te "'^e '‘peacetime ^ army of 
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hope be able to finish off this affair in the course 

of 3 or 4 weeks only. As there is no room for 
complacency and over-coufidence in their military 
strategy their calculations must have been based on 
certain concrete facts. The second phase of the opera- 
tions will begin witli a ‘blitz’-offensivc on the Ibeiian 
Peninsula, simultaneously with the forcing of the 
Mediterranean by large contingents of highly equipped 
troops whose primary objective would be to establish 
a firm foot-hold in North Africa, while another arm 
of their pincer-movement will be povided by a power- 
ful thrust through Persia, Iraq and Syria towards the 
strategically important Suez Canal. The Russian 
General-Staff have plans well in hand for bringing to 
a successful conclusion the second phase of the war in 
just about three months time. If their plans do uot 
misfire, they hope to be able to neutralise quickly and 
swiftly the whole of the Mediterranean area, atfer 
which they will be free to give more attention to the 
vital task of protecting and securing their flank against 
a possible attack from the British Isles, the strongest 
bastion of democratic freedom in Europe. About ^ 
hundred divisions are considered sufficient for this 
purpose and half of this strength will in all probability 
be composed of Bulgarians, Jugoslavs and Czecho- 
slovaks. The third and last phase of the war, according 
to them, will begin in the Fhr East, where they will be 
then free to rush their crack divisions from the West 
for the final and decisive show-down, which, according 
to expert Russian military opinion, will take place m 
China. Here the struggle of the giants is expected t-o 
last for a pretty long time. The beginning of the last 
phase of the war will see the Russians throwing in a 
colossal army of 300 divisions, sufficiently reinforced 
by a large number of Chinese Communists, and once 
China is completely overrun the RussLans hope to be 
able to offer a compromise-peace to the U. 8. based 
on an ’equitable’ division of the World into two 
separate and distinct spheres of influence. The Rusfidan 
plan, if accepted by the U. S. A., will give the former 
complete mastery over the whole of Europe excepting 
the British Isles, the whole of North Africa, the Near 
and the Middle East and China, while the U. S* A. will 
hold an undisputed sway over India, Indo-Ohina, 
Indonesia, South America, the Britu^ Ides with her 
colonies and Japan. 

The main pre-occupation of the Russians for the 
present time is not so much the atom bomb as the 
vital question how to confront the Western Powers 
with a political fait acconvpU, It is, however, believed 
that once they succeed in manufacturing atom bombs, 
a new situation in world-^Utics might naturally arise 
creating a military deadlo^, for which die only flKdu* 
tioD would lie in a compromise-peace, RusmsA 

General-Staff is at the same time keeping thetoseiveB 
busy with ^ aU^important tadt of dtvhnng wgys and 
means of securing ibeir oitmq^ply and„ dii^are 
grim po^faiUiy pf aao^/wpr. bmim out in the 
xiei^ futw , 



WAS ASOKA RESl*ONSIBl£ FOR THE DOWNFALL OF 
THE MAURYA EMPHIE? 

By Prop. SACHINDRA KUMAR BANERJEB, mji. 


Auoka occupies a unique position in the ranks of 
world’s great rulers. He combined in himself the 
qualities of a great soldier and a statesman. He was 
the master of a vast empire which he ruled benevo- 
lently and elEciently. So long Asoka lived he 
maintained intact the grand fabric of the Mauiya 
Imperial organisation reared by the genius oi 
Chandragupta, the founder of the dynasty. But no 
sooner had the great Maurya emperor paased away, 
than the decline of the empire began. Historians who 
have laboured to find a satisfactory cause of the 
downfall of the Maurya dynasty, have made Asoka's 
peace-policy responsible for the break-up of the 
empire. According to their learned opinions, the 
deliberate abandonment of military activity under- 
mined the strength of the empire’s capacity for 
defence and so when after his death the barbarians 
from outside as well as the self-seekers within his 
empire began to raise their heads, the successors 
Asoka could not protect the empire. Dr. H. C. Ray- 
choudhuiy commenting on the pacific policy pursued 
hr Asoka remarks, ’’India needed men of the calibre 
of Puru and Chandragupta to ensure her proteetiooi 
against the Yavana menace. She got a dreamer.”* 
Was Asoka really a dreamer? Was be not a realist 
who could understand the real needs of his empire 
and people? A carefxil study of the Asokan inscrip- 
tions makes it clear that Asoka was not a visionary 
without any touch with the realities and Asoka wa) 
not really responsible for the downfall of the empire. 

In order to explain the causes of the decline of 
an empire, we should bear in mind that decay is the 
doom of all nations as of all men. History records 
the rise and fall of empires. No empii^ on earth can 
be permanent. Sooner or later it must go. The great 
Muslim historian Ibn Khaldun has pointed out the 
different stages of empire’s life after which ie.., (1-^3 
years) it will die. It may be taken for granted, that 
empires or kingdoms cannot exist penqanently on 
earth. Bui at the same time we should try to find 
out the causes of the decline of the empire^. Here 
tlie case of the Maurya empire we should tiy to 
disprove the responsibility of Asoka for its collapse. 

It has been said that Asoka after the Kalii^ 
war had sheathed his sword and emplojired the vast 
resources of his empire to the propagalion of his 
message ol non-violence and good-will and the r^ult 
wns the nefdect of the defence of the kingdom #liioh 
proncHtitiiMl, tks doom of tiie vast empire after bis 

Ik rnmn 4nei^ IndU {/Uh mdiXUm}, p. SIS. 


death. Dr. Bhandarkar is of opinion that the Hindus 
who were religious-minded, were made more religious 
through Asoka's preachings and became indifferent to 
state politics, and naturally after the death of Asoka, 
when the empire was threatened by the barbarian 
invaders, they could not offer resistance.* It has 
been further said that if Asoka would not have 
abandoned the traditional Maurya policy of war and 
aggression, he might have conquered the extreme 
South of the Indian peninsula and other parts of the 
Eastern and Central Asia and the Maurya Empire 
would not have collapsed after his death.* 

Is the statement that the Maurya empire would have 
been enlarged farther and would not have collapsed 
if Asoka would have followed the traditional Mauiya 
policy of war and aggression and not the policy cf 
non-violence, a correct one ? The historiana, . 1 ^ find 
fault in Asoka’s policy of peace and good-will, perhaps 
have in their mind the famous saying of the great 
Mogul, Akbar, ”A monarch, should be ever intent on 
conquest, otherwise his neighbours rise in arms against 
him.”^ Akbar meant to say that the weakness of the 
king and army would encourage the neighbouring 
rulers who might take' opportunity of this weakness. 
But Asoka was certainly not a weak king. He was not 
inferior to Akbar in valour and prowess. Nobody dared 
to revolt during his reign. Asoka without being ever 
intent on conciuest, gave no opportunity to his neigh- 
bours ”to rise in arms against him.” The hiftorians 
who think that the giving up of the traditional policy 
of war and aggressiou by Asoka was the cause of 
downfall of the Maurya empire, probably take war 
and conquests as sure guarantees of the empire. But 
Histoiy gives verdict against their theory. If wars and 
conquests would have been effective safeguards against 
the disruptive forces that cause the decline of an em- 
pire, why the empires built by the great generals of 
the world collaps^ after their deatii? Bamhavardhaa 
was a might> warrior and carved out a Vhst empi^ 
but why his empire broke down immediately altar ^ 
death? Alauddin Khalji, one of the greatest ccii^ 
querors of India, who never sheathed his sword 1Sb» 
Asoka, and rather always used it on the tteigEbourii^ 
kings could not make it stand on an gver-fastii^ 
foundation. Even during his lifetime % autShosity 'of 
the emperor ceased to command reaped gnd insdtMi^ 
tionary movements were set on foot ib, tihd> 
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provmcGs of the empire. In the words of the Muslitn 
ehroni^er, Barani, *Tortune proved as usual fickle; 
and destiny drew her poniard to destroy him” and the 
mighty monarch, 'bit his own fieSh with fury* as he 
saw the work of his lifetime being undone before his 
eyes. 

The reign of Aurangseb, which saw the Mufi^al 
empire reach its greatest extent, also witnessed the 
unmistakable signs of its decline and disruption. 
Aurangseb was not non-violent like AsOka and his 
reign was a vast military campaign. Like Charlemagne 
he had no hesitation in acting on the principle that 
kingdom^taking was the business of the kings and 
immediately after his accessian to the throne, he 
plunged himself into wars which occupied many years 
of his long reign. But what was the result of his long 
campaign— failure and chaos ! He had 'to spend the last 
26 years of his life in tents and wear out the empire's 
revenue, army and organised administration as well 
his own health in an unending and fruitless struggle.''^ 

Alexander, one of the greatest conquerers of, the 
world, who was always intent on conquest and created 
a vast empire within 13 years only, and gave no 
opportunity to the neighbouring rulers to rise in arms 
against him, also could not prevent the break-up of 
his empire after his death. 

Napoleon, modern world’s greatest general who 
within a short time, created a vast French empire, 
could not also stop the imposing fabric of his empire 
falling to the ground. 

The above accounts will make it clear to the 
students of history that wars and conquests are not 
necessary guarantees of the empires and the opposite 
principle of war and aggression, t.e., peace and non- 
vtolenee, is not the cause of the decliiie and downfall 
of the kingdoips. If the constant use of army could 
be regarded as effective measures for arresting the 
pibgresB of decline, the mighty empire of Alauddin 
Khalji and of Aurangseb would not have collapsed 
soon after their demise. The causes of the decline of 
the mnpires of world’s great generals and conquerors— 
Aliuddin, Aurangseb^ Charlemagne, Alexander and 
Niapoieon--are not the same, but one point is certain 
that eonatant wars could not stop the decline of their 
einpires. On the other hand, in some oases, the wars 
said eonqnests were contributory causes to the down- 
laS ni the empires. As already pointed out, 
AuriMigaeb*a incessaiit warfare ruin^ the ipseources 
of the eeimtry and disorganised the admihistrative 
system whisH hastened the process of a dudntegration 
# the empire* Nafxdeon’s lust for conquest mined 
him^ ambition led him to extend 1^ 

power to ikt breideing-point. ^^is empire was built 
imd eonquest afid so it was environed by 
^ toB^ered. Based on force it could 
forse.’’ But when the keu hiand 
^ empu^ 


T|iuB^the theory that Asoka's empire would not 
have collapsed so soon after his death, had he pursued 
the traditional policy of kar and aggression, caimot 
stand. When we see that the empires of the above* 
mentioned great conquerors could not last long after 
their death, where was then the guarantee that Asoka’s 
empire would have lasted, if he adopted the tradi- 
tional policy — 'kingdom-taking is the business of the 
kings’? On the other hand, it may be said that had 
Asoka pursued a policy of wanton aggression like 
Alauddin Khalji and Aurangseb, he would sec like 
them> that his works were being undone before his 
eyes. 

Were the non-violent and peace policy of Asoka 
responsible for the decline of the Maurya empire? 
Historians who hold Asoka responsible for the break- 
up of the empire, tliink that after Kalinga war Asoka 
became a monk and dealt only with the religious 
affairs and neglected the army — the pillar of the 
empire. No inscription of Asoka goes to Support 
such theory. It is true that the miseries of the 
Kalinga campaign, the sufferings of the prisoners and 
the wailings for the dead so struck him with remorse 
that he became averse to war and conquest, and 
enunciated a new theory of conquest, viz., conquest by 
Dhamma (Dhamma-Vijaya), but that does not and 
cannot prove that Asoka became a dreamer who 
neglected the political affairs of the country, when 
the Yavanas were knocking at the gate of India. He 
never neglected the administration of the country. 
Asoka’s inscriptions prove that he inherited from his 
predecessors a well-organised bureaucratic government 
and utilised its machinary to its fullest advantage for 
maintaining peace and order within the realm. He 
was .not in favour of the liquidation of his empirCi His 
devotion to religion and aversion to war did not mean 
that he was indifferent to state politics. Asoka knew 
that if his new scheme — ^Dhamma Vijayar— *was to be 
put into practice, it was necessary that peace and 
tranquillity must reign in place of chaos and lawless- 
ness. And peace could only be maintained by a strong 
and efficient ruler. Asoka understood that the Maurya 
empire needed no further extension of frontiers, but 
the retention and consolidation of what it already 
possessed. He rightly thought that wars and conquests 
would bring untold miseries to mankind and it was 
the duty of the kings not to indulge in wanton 
aggression. The king should consolidate their o(mr 
quests and should devote themselves to the material 
and moral well-being of their subjects. This is what 
Asoka did after the Kalinga war. He did not become 
indifferent to worldly objects. In that case he w(nild 
have renounced the world and become a Bud<Uiist 
Bhikshu. But Asoka did not do so. On the contrary, 
insoriptions imd other authentic iecords diow that 
Asoka letaified to tte last hip iieasterfid pamoa^lity 
ruling ibte hM alike with a sbrong hand. Bo 

tog Asoka Bved iwbodiy dared to du^ 
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vi the empire. We gather from hie inscription* that 
he warned the neighbouring rulers that they should 
not try to break the peace of hie realm. Asoka bo 
doubt sent meseagee of love and freedom to the 
people of hie neighbouring kingdome, but hie freedom 
had one restriction. ^Treedom must not violate 
morality. The sovereignty of Right enthroned in th(' 
place of Might must be maintained.” While anxious 
“to secure the love and confidence of the borders” 
Asoka was equally anxious “to set them- moving on 
the i^th of piety.” The forest folk.** were warned not 
“to continue in their evil ways that they be not 
chastised”. 

The king >i|^ho thus could maintain peace and 
order in his realm and who could warn the borderen* 
not to disturb the peace of his empire and at the same 
tjme laboured to change the hearts of his own subjects 
as well those of others living in the neighbouring 
kingdom so that the peoples of different kingdoms 
might live happily side by side, could not be regarded 
as a dreamer and his policy of peace and goodwill 
were not certainly causes of the downfall of his 
empire. Had Asoka been turned into a dreamer after 
the Kalinga war, the foreigners would certninly have 
invaded 'his coimtiy and put an end to his rule. 3iu 
the foreigners did not venture to touch his realm 
during his lifetime. On the contrary, we know that 
friendly relations were maintained by the foreign 
potentates with, the Maurya king. And oordinl rela^ 
lion in ancient time was possible only among the 
equals. Had Asoka been a weak king, the foreigners 
would not have allowed his empire to rest in peace. 
Asoka was certainly more powerful than the foreign 
kings, who thought it proper to maintain peace with 
the mighty Maurya emperor. If he were a dreamer, 
the Yavanas who were knocking at the gate of India, 
would have broken the gate and captured at least 
the frontier of his kingdom. But such a thing did not 
happen. Thus it is clear that Kalinga war could not 
make him a dreamer. He remained as powerful as he 
had been before the Kalinga war. The only differ* 
ence which we notice in Asoka after tie war, was 
that he was against war which, instead of benefiting 
humanity, did cause sufferings to mankind. 

We, the people of the 20th oentuiy, who have 
unfortunate opportnnities of witnessing, two destruc- 
tive world wars, realise the soundness of AiKjjca’s views 
on war and aggression gnd peace and non-violence. 
The politicians of the present day are endeavouring 
to save humanity from wars and to maintain peace 
among the different states and to abolish the causes 
of war altogether. Are the present-day statesmen to 
be regarded as dreamers ? It is true thgfct they 
to fulfil their aims in the past, but there is possibili^ 
of success in future. In the past they failed becsttte 
the diplomats of the different states were not 
in Ih^ir ehns and attitudes and moreover them MS 
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not a strong maofainary to. control the different 
stales. The licague of Nations failed because no 
great state cared to obey it. But Afioka was aineere 
in his aims and attitude. He was not like Mr. 
Churchill, Mr, Truman, or M. Stalin, who jm 
the name of maintaining peace in the world are trying 
to secure strategic positions for their countries and as 
a result suspicion is growing in the mind of the 
p(^op1o of tlio world about their intentions. Asoka's ease 
was different. Nobody doubted his intentions and 
purposes. His aims and ideals were translated into 
action. when he assured the unsubdued people that 
“they should not be afraid of him, but should trust 
him, and should receive from him- not sorrow but 
happiness,” he was really believed by them. Asoka 
sincc^rcly hoped to abolish unneceCsary wars and to 
secure the love and confidence of his subjccLs as well 
as those of the borderers and ‘to set them moving on 
the path of peace and good-will.’ He was successful in 
his attempt and did not fail like Ih.c League of Nations 
and the modern statesmen. 

That Asoka’s preuchings made the Hindus more 
religious and as a result they were unable to defend 
their country after his passing away, cauiioi be accepted 
as a learned view. It is rather a weak argument. Gene- 
rally in no country either in ancient or in modern 
times, all the subjects were or are soldiers. Soldiers 
are a distinct and separate group of men who fight fbr 
the state. 1 have already said that Asoka maintained 
intact the administrative -nmehinery of his predecessors. 
He did not disband the grand army, created by 
Chandragupta. The army reniained n-ot for aggression 
but for the maintenance of peace and order. The 
soldiers certainly did their duties and were not turned 
into monks. The ordinary people (other than the 
soldiers) might have eome under the influence of non- 
violence. But here too, we should remember tbat.ldl 
men did not follow tlie principle of truth and non-. ' 
violence because in that case we would not have begn 
informed that the severity of the Law against criminals 
and negligent officials was not relaxed. Capital puniA^ 
ment was not abolished. “To condemned men lying in 
prison under sentence of death a jrespite of three days 
is granted” during which their relatives could endeavotti* 
to win their repentance so that “even during . thei^ 
imprisonment they may gain the next ^Oirid.” 

It will be unfair to say that A^ka’s preaching 
could make the Hindus non-violent. The ui^holdoni ^ ^ 
truth and non-violence could not be senteimed 
death. Only a few persons (as now-fiwjaya) were ,! 
believers in the principle of trutl^ and non?viple]!i^ 
who could not certainly bring about the downfall of A 
mi^ty empire like that of the Mauiyaa. 

Thetvi^ causes of the break-up of tji* . 
after the demise of Asoka wore loiw 
of cesislAttce of the -Maur^ roleira V yj d . .tto. V 
rivaky among loyal prinoes fo^ poiirev whSok 

ndued^ihe ttnily of ^e empire.. Was Agoki 

ftir ■m.ltikn 
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hts 7 We have seen that neithpr abandonment of 
the traditional poli<^ of war and conquest nor the 
policy' of peace and non-violcncp - pursued by Asoka, 
could be regarded as contributory factors to the decline 
of the emipire. It has been further shown that all the 
people of hia realm were not champions of truth and 
non* violence and hence ^it 'is not proper to say that. 
Asoka made them indifferent to atate-politics and so 
they gradually lost their power of resistance. Asoka 
himself was certainly more religious than his subjects, 
yet during his life-time his state and people did not 
lose their strenglh. But after his death that very people 
and state could not stand. Why 7 The reason was that 
after Asoka there was none who was strong enough to 
maintain the integrity of the empire. His successors 
were weak personalities and after his death they 
assumed indcrpendence in different parts of the empire. 
The unity of the empire was lost, i'oreign barbarians 
renewed their incursions. There was no Asoka among 
them who could arrest the progress of the b.^rbarians. 
The Maurya state was an autocratic state which 
depended upon the personality of the monarch and 
when Asoka passed away, the weak successors of Asoka 
who quarrelled for power, were unable to cope with the 
situation, and for that Asoka should not be blamed. 
The weakness and disunity among his successors were 
not his creations and so why Asoka Was to be held 
responsible for the defects of his successors which 
brought about the downfall of the. Maurya empire ? 
The learned scholar has said that if Asoka would have 
followed the traditional policy of waf and aggression, 
tlie Maurya empire would not have collapsed so soon 
after his death. We may point out here that it may be 
said with far more logical truth that had there been a 
peace-loving king like Asoka strong enough to maintain 
peace and order in the rcalm> and could warn the 
neighbouring kings not to disturb his kingdom, (after 
his dea^) the Maurya empire could have offered 
effective resistance and maintained the integrity of the 
" eniip^ire, as it bad doi^ during Asoka’s long rule. Un- 
iqitanately, the empire was not supplied with such a 
man after Asoka and so the very ^ame people and 
goveimment which were powerful enough to preserve 
sdSdariy of the empire during the reign of Asoka, 
00 ^ not play the same after his death. 

.in fmeient worid, the kings or heads of the states 
for pa^Ch. The rise and fall of the kingdoms were 
up with the fortunes and misfortunes of their 
rtdetn Slpami:3ondaB» the great Theban patrio{t, made 
the ksding city in Greece, but after Ms death 
lin the battjie of Mantema), the Theban supremacy also 
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passed away. With the death of Harshavatdhan, his 
vast empire fell. Why? There were no capable persons 
to guide these states after the demise of their rulers. 
The career of Napoleon has proved it that the person- 
ality of a general or an emperor is a veiy important 
factor in the rise and growth of an empire. Napoleon 
made France the greatest power in Europe but with hie 
fall, also collapsed the empire. 

Thus, it is clear from the above fact, that person- 
alities of the kings were decisive factors in the rise a^d 
fall of the kingdoms. The Maurya empire was not ftn 
exception to the rule. The empire flourished under 
Chandra Gupla and Asoka, and collapsed when the 
state failed to produce strong rulers like Chandra 
Gupta and Asoka. 

It will be unfair to call Asoka a dreamer and to 
hold his policy of peace and non-violence responsible 
■for the collapse of the empire. Astoka was a rare acU 
mixture of the ideal and the practical. As the cham- 
pion of peace and non-violence, he tried to abolish war 
which caused immense Joss of life and property, but 
at the same time he was careful enough to see that no 
one could invade his kingdom and break the peace. 
Clear in bis ideals which he pursued with a steadfast- 
ness that has few parallels in the history of the world. 
It should be said to the credit of Asoka, that 2,000 years 
ago, when the states of the world were governed by 
the principle of war and aggression, Asoka being a 
mighty emperor, did not want to dt'stroy the indepen- 
dence of other states ; on thf' contrary, he assured tbo 
people of other states that they “should not be afraid 
of him but should trust him and should receive from 
him. not .«ionow but happiness.” “Thu.s rang through the 
country loud and clear, the healing message of freedom, 
of peace on earth and good-will among men.” Asoka 
understood that the best way to maintain peace among 
the states was to silence the war drum and to shoath 
the sword. War and conquests would embitter the 
feelings of the belligerents and so no real and effective 
peace would be possible. So Asoloi wanted to abolish 
war and thereby paved the way /or mutual co- 
operation and good-will among the states which would 
enable the peoples of different states to live happily 
side by side. Asoka’s career has shown the world that 
a mighty king if ho earnestly wants to maintain peace 
on earth, can do so by propagating the principle of 
peace and non-violence, without doing any harm to hia 
own state. This is Asoka’s contribution to the world 
for all time and ages. Asoka stands out easily as first 
of the peace-makers of the world, but certainly not 
as a dreamer. 



WHITEBEAB’S GOMIIWnON 

Vt P. C. CHATTEIUl 


It gives one 'something of a shock to realise that 
WUtehead was bom in 1861 and that considered from 
the point of view of dates, he was a contemporary not 
only of Bergson but almost of Bradley. Bradley, of 
course, represented a well-established tradition and it 
is not surprising therefore that we should associate 
him with a philosophical school, which is now definitely 
out of faiihion. There may not be many Bergsonians 
in Blngland or America but Bergson’s influence is e 
well-established fact in the philosophical life of these 
countries while in France his views are propounded 
and received as authority. Whitehead’s philosophy on 
the other hand is only just beginning to be known. 
Budding philosophers in Britain and America are still 
hesitatingly probing its subtitles or getting to grips 
with its novel conceptions, and so far as I am aware, 
there is still no authentic commentary on the Philo^ 
sopky of Organism IP years after its first comprehen- 
sive presentation in Process and Reality* 

Philosophically, Whitehead developed much more 
slowly than either Bradley or Bergson. To some extent 
this con be explained by the different means through 
which they came to study philosophy, a difference of 
background which is strikingly reflected in the theories 
which they were to propound. Whitehead’s early interest 
was mathematics and it was from mathematics that he 
was led on to mathematical logic, the philosophy of 
the natural sciences and ultimately metaphysics proper. 
It was his belief that natural philosophy was a neces- 
sary basis for a rc-«organiscd speculative meUphysics a^d 
in this sense the preliminary work for the Philosophy 
of Or^ganism had been, presented in his Prindplen of 
Natural Knowledge and the Concept of Nature. The 
richness or as William James would say, the ’thickness’ 
of the theory propounded in Process and Reality bears 
testimony to the different lines of enquiry which were 
woven into and systematised in Whitehead’s philosophy. 

It is not my intention to attempt an exposition or 
discussion of even the main principles of the Philosophy 
of Organism but 1 want to consider two of tlie funda- 
mental habits of thought which Whitehead wished to 
repudiate. They are the modem distrust of speculative 
philosophy and reliance in language as an adequate 
expression of propositions. 

Although it is common to accuse the modem world 
of creative impotence and failure of imaginative vigour, 
the last fffty years have by no means been barren 
the of speculative metaphysics. Apart from 

Whitehead one can immediately think of three or four 
• names— Bergson, Alexander, McTaggart^who may well 
rank with the greatest metaphysicians of Europe. 
Nevertheless it remains true that the genera} teniibncy 
in philosophy is toward critical analysis and distrust 
of speculative system' making. This distrurt for specu- 
lative methaphysics is the direct outcome of the b^af 
that it is impossible to gain any real ksouMfe ef.tljs 
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nature of the universe a priori as all the Artier metsr 
physicians had claimed to do, Speculative mats- 
physics, then, if it is to be treated senously any moje 
must be re-established on a different, an empirical baail. 
It was Whitehead who realised most clearly what lidn 
change involved and set himself explicitly to deflUe 
Si)eculative Philosophy restate its relations with the 
physical sciences and to defend it as a study productive 
of important knowledge. 

Whitehead defines Speculative Philosophy as the 
endeavour to frame a coherent, logical, necessary eystem 
of general ideas in terms of which every^ element iu 
our expci7eDce can be interpreted. 

In other words, the funclion of speculative philo- 
sophy is to evolve a general scheme of ideas such that 
every particular fact of experience can be seen to be 
an illustration of that scheme. He goes on to point out 
that the general scheme must satisfy two main types 
of conditions, which Whitehead classifies as rationalistic 
and empirical. By the former he means that the 
scheme should be logical and coherent, that the funda- 
mental notions of the scheme should not merely bo 
oonsistent but also such that ^hey cannot be abstracted 
from each other. As he puts it: 

’‘The ideal of speculative philosophy is to illus- 
trate the truth that no entity can be conceived in 
complete isolation from the system of ,the universe.’^ 

The empirical condition of any satisfactory scheme 
is that it should bo applicahle and adequaUt that in faet 
the scheme should explain all the facta of experience, 
not merely those which happen to have been considered. 

It is not my intention to follow Whitehead 
through all the details of this admirable first chapter of 
Process and Reailty, a chapter in which the difiieulties 
and pitfalls of speculation are explained and countered 
with remarkable force and clarity. I shall only pennit 
myself one brief quotation on the usefulness of philo;- 
sophy before I get down to the crux of the problem. 
Whitehead writes: * 

“Philosophy frees itself from the taint of iu- 
effectivenesB by its close relations with religion and 
with science, natural and sociological. - It attaiim^ita 
chief importance by fusing the two, namely religioh 
and ^ence, into one rational scheme of thought « # « 
The useful function of philosophy is to promote the 
most general syetematisation qf dvilim thought. 
There is a constant reaction between ^cialism wd 
commom.0D8e. Philosophy is the welding of imai^ 
ation and commonsense into a restraint upon special* 
ists and also into an enlargement of. their 
imaginations.” 

The central problem of any empiiioal 
phy»cs must be its relation with eoienee. Ibr dog* 
inatic or rationalistic philosophy the main talk is te. 
demonstrate the inadequacy of scientifie esplanatibhi. 
Up to a point this must be io with empitioal iaota« 
phynoB also. Commenting on the Ihot that the 
of 0vei7 sci^me is confined to one 00 ^ 
WhitebSid sm^s: 
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truthfl oondition each other; and the Hmitatiozis ot 
their application cannot be adequately defined apart 
Irom their correlation by yet wider generalities. 
‘Thus,” he concludes, “one aim of philoBoph^r is 
to challenge the half-truths constituting the scien- 
tific iirat principles.*' 

But on the other hand*, an empirical metaphysic 
must necessarily be based on the findings of science 
itself. The metliod which metaphysicians must adopt 
is to construct generalisations derived from a particular 
branch of science, which also apply to and enlighten 
other aspects of reality. As Whitehead says : 

‘This construction mu.«t have its origin in the 
generalization of particular facta diacertied in 
particular topics of human interest; for example, 
in physics or in physiology or .in psychology or 
aesthetics or in otnical beliefs or in sociology or 
in languages conceived as store-houses of human 
experience. — The success of the imaginative experi- 
ment is always to be tested by the applicability of 
its results beyond the restricted locus from which it 
originated." 

From this new procedure which an empirical meta- 
physic must adopt necessarily follows a lack of certainty 
which characterizes our final beliefs. Over-ambition, 
Whitehead says, was one of the main defects of dog- 
matic metaphysician^; they claim to have discovered for 
all time the general nature of reality, though grudgingly 
admitting their failure to comprehend the details. But 
while certainty could be claimed by dogmatic philo- 
sophers who argued deductively from supposedly self- 
evident premises, a philosophy such as Whitehead’s 
cannot dare to think in terms of finality. Philosophers, 
he contends, can never hope finally to formulate these 
first principles. 

“At the very least, men do what they can in 
the way of systematization, and in the event 
achieve something. The proper test is not that 
of finality but progress.” 


But the possibility of arriving at any generalisation 
which can claim to interpret all the facts, however 
tentatively, is itself open to question. Such generaliza- 
tions, if they are not to be merely the ‘reflection^ of 
the temperamental pre-suppositions of exceptional 
personalities,* must at least be based on some cal- 
oulation of probabilities. But the probability of an 
inference, so logicians tell us, varies directly as the 
proportion of the field of observation stands to the 
field of influenee. In other words, the probability of an 
inference will be high if the number of cases; in which 
a generaliBatien is found to hold good is large in com- 
with the unobserved field over which it is 
eeiight W extend that generalisation. On the other 
hand, the pr^gbility will be small if the field of 
ttewatioh is email and the field of inference is large, 
even if the univene is not infinite, the total 
mnU which have been dbserved by science 
small in proportion to those that exist— a 
make iiy empirical gmieraliiation 
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left un^iswered by Whitehead. In induction, we 
argue that because a particular characteristic has been 
found to exist among certain observed members of a 
class, it must also exist among the remaining un- 
observed members. The point is that the inductive 
argument can be used only within that class. It is not 
possible to argue on tlie basis of induction that because 
a certain property characterizes a certain species it will 
characterize objects belonging to some totally different 
class of beings. And yet this, in effect, is what the 
empirical metaphysician is doing. He is attempting to 
extend generalizations, which apply to members of the 
class ^arts of reality’, to something which is a member 
of no ‘class’ whatever, namely, reality itself. 

The last few decades are notable for the interest 
which philosophers have begun to take in language and 
the influence it has exercised on tliought. While a few 
thinkers in the 19th century were not unaware of the 
subtle ways in which language had led their prede- 
cessors into metaphysical blunders, more thorough 
examinations of language or philosophies of language 
developed only in the present century. One of the most 
notable results of these researches has been the deve- 
lopment of ^Symbolic Logic, which may roughly be 
described as an attempt to fashion a new language for 
philosophy which will be exact and ftee from the 
emotional associations of common speech. 

A novel and thorough analysis of language and an 
exposure of the hopeless impasse into which it has led 
European philosophers must be recognised as one of 
Whitehead’s important contributions. Every proposi- 
tion, Whitehead points out, can make sense only in the 
context of a particular ‘universe of discourse* and every 
universe of discourse must exhibit certain systematic 
metaphysical characteristics. For example, when Keats 
talks of ‘‘Magic casements opening on the foam' of 
perilous seas and fairy lands forlorn," his words can 
only make sense if interpreted in the context of the 
world of imagination. But the universe of discourse 
itself, the world of imagination in our example, pre- 
supposes a background which is left vague and in- 
determinate in the propositions which wc use. A pro- 
position then if it is to make sense demands on the 
one hand a universe of discourse which is known to 
have a particular kind of order, and on the other, it 
implies a certain more general context which is left 
indeterminate. Because of the former, a proposition, 
Whitehead tells us, does have some sense but because 
of the latter it cannot possibly make complete sense. 
As he succinctly puts it: 

“Apart from this background, the separate enti- 
ties which go to form the proposition, and the pro- 
position as a whole, are without determinate charac- 
ter. Nothing has been defined, because evexy definite 
entity requires a systematic universe to supply its 
requisite status. Thus every propositioti proposing a 
fact must, in its complete an^ysis, propose the 
general character of the univeroe required for that 
fact . . . 

“A proposition can embody partiaf truth 
because it only demands a certain of ^ste- 
matie environment, which is presupposed in its 
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meaning. It does not refer to the universe in ail 
its detail.” 

And then the conclusion which this analysiB works 
up to is that it is simply credul<)us to imagine that the 
system or order implied by propositions is the ultimate 
order of the univerBe» 

Failure to see this point has^ Whitehead contends, 
vitiated the major part of European philosophy. The 
particular form that the pernicious influence of lan- 
guage has taken is to lead philosophers to believe that, 
because the commonest propositional form is the sub- 
ject-predicate variety, the universe can be interpreted 
in terms of the categories of substance and quality. If 
not explicitly, at least by implication, the substance- 
quality categories have been accepted as fundamental 
by almost all the metaphysicians of Europe. This has 
led to two main types of philosophies which are equally 
false to human expcriiuice, a blank monism incapable 
of supporting differences or the utter scepticism' of 
Hume. The way out of this dilemma is to repudiate 
the substance-quality relation as fundamental and to 
accept one main contention of the Philosophy of 
Orgardsm, the description of ‘actual entities* as nn 
‘ingression of eternal objects/ as literal clusters of 
Platonic universale. 

There is qne other interesting point which White- 
head makes about language and its influence on 
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philosophy. All philosophers claim Ibat is 

more nearly in accordance with experumbe. than 
theories propounded by others. This iS acc^ted as the 
filial test. But Whitehead points out that the <iueatidB 
of forming any precise idea of the nature of experisnoe 
is no easy matter. What happens in practice is that 
lend to believe that the facts are of the kind as stated 
in language, forgetting that the form of expression may 
be imposing its own order on the experience, and thus 
distort it. One of the most interesting and instructive 
parts of Proc<m and Reality is the illustration of 
this point which Whitehead gives from the writings of 
earlier philosophers, particularly Locke. Whitehead 
shows that time and again Locke, in his faithful des- 
cription of experience, was on the point of anticipating 
some of the main contentions of the philosophy of 
organism and then was misled by language. 

I have outlined Wiiithead's views on the subject of 
language not only because they were fundamental to 
his entire scheme of thought, but also because his own 
use of language and his peculiar terminology have been 
the greatest obstacles to a proper appreciation of his 
work. 1 am convinced that when we have got over the 
first irritniion caused by his idiof'yncrasies of exprcs- 
sron, we will not fail to find many conceptions which 
may permanently affect thf^ course of metaphysical 
speculation in the years to come. 


NATIONAUSATION IN BRITAIN 
Transport 

By B. 


On January 1st, 1948, the greatest unified transport 
ayetem in the world came under State control. On that 
date the legislation whlcli had passed through the 
Brilish House of Commons for the nationalisation qf 
the country’s transport became operative. Now the 
British Transport Commission owns 52,000 miles oi 
railways, 20,000 locomotives, 41,000 passenger vehicles, 
1,235,000 goods wagons, 60,000 houses, 70 hotels, 100 
steamships and thousands of motor vehicles — -the whole 
being valued at over £1,000 million. 

Why was it necessjiry in the public interest to 
nationalise British transport? 

To answer that question one must look back oft 
the history -of transport in Britain and -sectionaUse it ; 
that is to say, consider the three great" methods of 
transtjort — ^the roads, the railways and the canals. tThe 
air is a different and separate problem which will be 
dealt with in another paper). 

Why Nationausation was Nbcbssahy 
Up to about the year 1760, roads and rivers 
represented the only means of inland tnmspti^ in 
Britain. From 1750 to, 1826, under the impulse of the 
Industrial Revolution, canals and canalised rivers, roftd® 
and roilvsays were develor^ed at an astounding paon. By 
1900, few exaxaptef steam railways provided a ciom^te 
ipo^ ovei; tbe wboile 
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ways, having virtually a monopoly in transport facilities, 
grew the fastest. They were, however, always subject 
to Btrict legislative control and never entirely super- 
sedt»d either road or water trani^ort. 

Canals suffered most severely and only a few carri«d 
on but the roads developed with the development of 
electricity and the internal combustion engine. At the 
.Svume time, coastal klupi>ing flourished. The competition 
between these various form£i' of transport was Until 
about 30 years ago healthy and flourishing and produced 
only greater effort by the owners to satisfy uwt$. But 
after the first World War, the roads and railways, itt 
particular had to develop a rivalry that was virtually 
a savage struggle for existence. 

War CoNTBOL 

During the first World War, the railways were P!4t 
under Government control for war purposes and 
end of the war it was obvious that their - 

position was far less stable than it had beeig. 
early development had meaht an enioamP^ ci^i^l 
expenditure and the effects began to make 
felt. Their costly specialised fixed eqv^jmex{t 
^eir capacity to adapt themselves to ehi^Og 
tions and gave them a heavy ratio of 
There was no hmger an excess ol tratic ov^r, ; 
too mahy companies were competf^ ^ 
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teqttired the rfliilwayB ta accept all traffic offered to 
them apd to provide transport facilities even when this 
did not pay and also imposed liabilities on the com- 
panies as to their expenditure on mamtenance oif pro- 
perty and on labotir, while at the same time prohibit- 
ing their raising and adapting existing rates and charges. 

The Raimvayr Aot 

In the national interest something had to be done 
and in 1921, the Railways Act was passed. This swept 
away a mass of old legislation which hampered the 
oompanies; enabled them to bring about economie.'' 
long considered necessary and ensured that the railway 
user got reasonable facilities at reasonable rales. 

The Act brought aboutr— 


to make (’"'Agreed Charges^* i.e^ to give preferentiiU 
terms Ho* a particular user provided that he gave all or 
a specified part of his traffic to the railway in question, 
and (b) brought the hitherto unrestricted road trans- 
port under a certain amount of statutory control. But, 
although the railway companies availed themselves to 
the utmost of their new opportunities ; and although 
the Tribunal, after having access to every detail relat*^ 
ing to railway operations and after examining railway 
representatives in public enquiries, annually declared 
itself satisfied that there was no lack of efficiency or 
economy in the management of the railways, the situa- 
tion continued to deteriorate. In 1938, the railway com- 
panies launched their “Square Deal’* campaign, calling 


(1) the amalgamation of 123 railway companies 
(practically every railway company of impor- 
iance in the counlry) into four groups — ^ihe 
Great Western ; the London, Midland and 
Scottish; the London North-F/nstcni ; and the 
Southern; and 

(2) the establishment of an entirely new method ol 
regulating charges. Under the Act, a bod\' known 
as the Railway Rates Tribunal was sot up with 
ejttensive powers to deal with all matter^? relat- 
ing to rate.s and charges. The railway companies 
submitted to this Tribunal a system of rates 
and charged designed to prcnluce a IStandard 
Revenue of £51,000,000 a year. The new rates, 
which wore based on a tu*w cl:i>43ification of 
merchandise carried and included the value 
the merchandise as w(?li as tlio cost of carrying 
it, were known as Stands rd- Charges. A list ot 
these charges wa.d "jpeu to examination by ovfjry 
transport user, and th(^ railway companies were 
required to. abide by them, except when, they 
proposed to quote “exceptional rates” wliivdi, 
unless they were between 5 and 40 per cent 
lower than the ^^tandard, they could do only 
wfth the previous consent of the Tribunal. 

This Act, however, failed to remedy the situation. 
Tlie amalgamation did not in fact bring about the 
economies expected. In the second place, at the time 
the Standard Charges were introduced, six years had 
elapsed and in that time there had been a trade depres- 
sion, meaning less work for the railways. Tlicre had 
been also a tremendous development in road transport 
which, free from legislative control, was able to com- 
pete KHi very favourable terms with the railways. At 
the ^tne time water transport began to take over a 
certain amount of non-perishable slow-moving traffic, 
though competition from; this direction was less 
(Severe, it did nothing to improve the position of the 
xaiiways. The result in total was that the four amal- 
gamated railway companies -failed ttt realise their 
itapdard revjenue and the deficit in the first two years 


for .relief from all statutory regulation of charges and 
freedom to decide for themselves the rates to be quoted 
for merchandise carried. 

The outbreak of the second World War interrupted 
this campaign before any action had been taken and 
on 1st September, 1939, the Government, through the 
Minister of Transport, took control of the four main 
railway companies, the London Transport, and a num- 
ber of minor railways under the Emergency Fowere 
{Defence) Act, 1939— Order No. 1197. Under this Order, 
the Minister appointed a Railway Executive Commit- 
tee to be his agents for the purpose of issuing directions 
to the* companies, whose managements and staffs were 
to caro'^ on tlieir duties as previously, subject to the 
direction and orders of the Government. 

Financial arrangements provided for the net 
revenues (with certain items excluded) of the con- 
trolled undertakings to be pooled and out of this pool 
sums paid annually equivalent to the average net 
revenues for certain periods before the war. In Septem- 
ber 1941, revised arrangements were substituted which 
provided for fixed annual payments totalling £43,(XK),000. 
The net revenues of the undertakings accrued to the 
Government, except for those? investments in transport 
undertakings not operated by the railways, and from 
railways in Ireland. 

These arrangements — ^which in the event proved ot 
benefit both to the companies and to the Government 
-remained in force after the end of the war, for it had 
by that time become sufficiently clear that a return "to 
thd pre-war position would be inadvisable, and that a 
completely new solution to the whole transport pro- 
blem must be found. 

This was the position of the railways immediately 
after the end of World War II. 

ROiAD TkANSFOBT 


after the Aist amounted to fil4,0(X),000. 

Anothbe Attkmpt 

attempt was made to .solve the problem, 
ordered nn official enquiry which 
in fhe publication of the Salter Import, and 
,1^ ^ the I^ad and Rail Traffic Act of 1933. 

;em^di€d of 'propo^^' 
mnre freedom ,ef ac^on^ 


jjciween and l9ao the number of motor 
vehicles of all kinds in England increased from about 
600,000 to over 3,000,000. Between 1920 and 1980 
apart fqom road saletjl legislation, road tranaplort 
remained practically free from legidative control aXid, 
like- the railways in their early dayu, the road truu- 
port induatiy was left to orgamde . its own chatges atid 
rotes, its eiws operiri^ anethoda and its labour cMidi* 
tiofis.' IMB ■ it tdbvicnia tiut tiidk aoteplete 
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lack of regulation would in the end prove harmful 
and as a result Uie first Hoad Traffic Act waa passed. 

Under this Act, tJiree Traffic CommissionerB ^ere 
appointed for each of the thii*teeji traffic areas into 
which the country was divided, to control all motor 
omnibuses and coaches in the particular Traffic Area 
with wliich they were concerned. Their function was to 
climiiiate any sendees which they considered unneces- 
sary, 4) fix and maintain fares and to sanction routes 
and timetables, none of which might be 'altered without 
permission. To facilitate their work, it was laid down 
that every operator of public passenger service vehicles 
•must obtain licences or certificates of fitness for his 
vehicles and scrvi(!es as well as route licences, and that 
route licences would only be granted or rencjwed if the 
operator was able to justify his services against any 
rival provider of transjjort, including the railways, who 
might object. 

LEXalflliATlON 

The Act also specified maximum hours of work for 
the drivers of public service and goods vehicle.^ and 
made provision for the payment of fair wages to pas- 
senger transport employees. 

Goods transport by road was affected bv the Road 
and Rail Traffic Act of 1933. The Chairmen of the Area 
Traffic Commissions wer<} made the Lioensjing Autho- 
rities, and licences had to be obtained from them for 
all goods vehicles (with a few exceptions such as firci 
engines) in one of three classes, viz : “A” for public 
earners, f.e., oi)crators using their vehicles for hire ; 
“B” for mixed icanicra, i.e,, operators using their 
vehicles partly for hire and partly for their own trade 
or business ; and “C” for private carriers, i.c., x^perators 
using their vehicles for their own trade or business 
only. 

The effect of the licensing regulations on *‘A*' 
licences was to make it impossible for them to alter 
the size of their fieeta without permission. No *‘A'’ 
licence wa.s given or renewed unless the Area Commis- 
sioners were sjitisfied that there w^as a reasonable need 
in the area for the services that the licensee j^roposed 
to provide. I'he same conditions governed t.hc granting 
of *‘B*’ liconco.s, the holders of which were further 
restricted in some cases as to whi(;h types of goods they 
might carry and the radius within which they might 
operate. *‘C'’ licensees wore granted their licences by 
right, provided that they fulfilled the., conditi'U'ns 
attached to all licences regarding keeping of records, 
fitness of vehicles to be on the road, driver^ hours of 
work, etc. 

The result of the Act was to sUbilise the number 
of "A” and “B” licensed vehicles, wfiich in 1939 was 
rather over 93,000 and 54,000 respectively. f)n the other 
hand, it did nothing to stabilise charges, since it con- 
tained no provision for fixing rates er for establishing 
a struoture of freight charges by road which could serve 
as a basis for rate control by a public authority. 

WoBu> Waa 11 

^ ^ of bi^BOe and co- 


ordination in the road transport* indivitry had' 
achieved. As fur as road haulage Was ooncemed^ thp 
tendency had been for small firms to concentrate 
the main upon local work, leaving long-distanoe work 
to be undertaken by the large concerns who were in a 
position to organise regular services, and to comply 
with the labour regulations attacliing to such work and 
services. As regards passenger transport, there l^d 
been several attempts to unify the operation of seiwices 
in large and populous areas, of which the creation of 
the London Passenger Transport Board was the out- 
standing examjile. At the same time tlie basic difficulty 
*at the root of the transport problem, that is to say, 
the uneconomic oompetition between road and rail had 
not been cleared away, for railway charges were still 
subject statutory control, while roud charges were 
not. 

During the second Woild Wai, tlu* licen.sing provi- 
sions of the Road Traffic Act, 11)30, and the Road and 
Rail Actf 1933 were t<jmporarily suspended, and a more 
flexible system of permit<s issued by Regional Tranap'ort 
Commissioners was substituted. The Regional Trans- 
port Commissioners also rationed fuel for passenger 
and goods vehicles. 

In 1943, a scheme was initiated whereby under- 
takings engaged wlmlly or partly in long-distance WM.«’k 
put the whole of their resources at the disposal of thi* 
Minister of Transport's Ruud Haulage Organisation, 
wliicli carried CoAernmont traffic both long and short 
distances, and all other traffic over 60 miles with certain 
exceptions. 

CUNTKAUSKI) AdMINISTIIATION 

The object of this .scheme waa to effect still furtlier 
eoonomiesu in road transport, and by providing a 
centralised administration, to reduce unneceasary jour- 
neys to a minimum. The country was, therefore, 
divided into fifty-two areas, each under the control of 
an Area Road Haulage Officer, wdiiose duty it was to 
oonordinate, through a number of Unit Controllers, all 
long-ilistaiice traffic within, or passing through his axea. 

Fuel rationing for all vehicles has been continued 
since the end of the w'ur. Licensing has been renewed 
for new' applicants, and/or for modifications of existing 
feervices. The Road Haulage Organisation was ter*^ 
minalod in August 1946, but certain members of the 
industry have, under an arrangement negotiated between 
the Ministry' of Transport and the Road Haulage Asso- 
ciation, contracted to supply vehicles for essential work 
in any part of .the country, if local vehicle resouro^ 
prove inadequate. . . t 

Canaus 

During the first World War, the Government took 
over those canals which were owned by the 
companies. In 1917, tlie independent canals 
increasingly difficult lx> operate, even at a loss, , ttr^ 
placed under the control of a special ^ 

Board Trade. As soon as the war funded-' the ^ 
w^ handed back to their owneie .^t 
difficulties^ were ;even greater, 
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the Mittifiter of Transport set u^y a Committee of 
Inland Waterways to study the whole problem. Certain 
recommendations were made but no action was taken. 
In 11131, the Royal Oommission on Transport recom- 
mended that “a process of amalgamation was a neces- 
sary preliminary to any development programme.*' But 
again, no action was taken. 

After the pairing of the Road and Rail Tragic Act 
in 1333 an agreement was reached by the railways and 
the independent canal companies tjo avoid undue com- 
petition, but by that time the canals had relapsed into 
such a state that this had no effect on thorn. It was not 
tmtil 1339 when World War II was imminent that 
Central and Regional Canal Advisory Committees were 
formed to provide liasnii between the Government 
and the Canal industry. By 1942, the process was com- 
plete. All canals were under Qoveniment control and 
they have remained under Government control ever 
since. 

Poets and Hakbours 

The great majority of ports and hnrbonr.s aie in t!ie 
hands of harbour authorities coming under Ui) lx)cal 
Commi?«sions or Trusts, not working for profit, esti- 
blished under statutorv^ authority for the management 
of particular harbours, (h) Muuicipal authorities, (c' 
Railway C>ompanies, and id) Harbour Companies or 
Individuals. 

These harbour authorities have as a rule been esta- 
blished l)y Special Acts of Parliament empowering 
them to work the particular harbour undertaking speci- 
fied in the Act. Such Acts generally contain provisions 
dealing with such matters as the constitutkm of tlie 
harbour authority, the compulsory acquisition of any 
land, the construction of new works, the dredging and 
maintenance of the harbour, the maximum ratca and 
charges to be levied, the making of bye-laws for the 
control and regulation of vessels and persons employed 
in connection with the harbours, the definition of the 
limits within which the authority may exorcis 9 (‘ juris- 
diction and demand rates, and the raising and repa>'- 
ment pf capital. Additional powers for the construction 
of new works, the levying of additional rates or the 
raising of additional capital are noimally only obtuin- 
aWe by the promotion on the part of the Imrbour 
mibonty of a Private Bill, but except in the case of 
<aarfcaln ports, and provided the cost of the proposed 
works does not exceed £ 100,000 and compulsory powers 
,, ftsr the acquUdUon of land are not required, the Minis- 
iir Traaosport may make a Provisional Order author- 
. tsing particular works. 

Jus a general rule, the facilities at large ports for 
'^deaSktg ^th the traffic passing through them hae been 
Wall ; and the harbour autborities, whether 

Public Trusto, such as the Port of 
the Mersey' Docks and Harbour 
Navigation Trust, , mtmici- 
'BrisiM Co^ratiosa 'im^. rnmies 
'-W Po^to, ^ 


at l3o\ftha?npton, kept pace during the inter-war years 
with modern requirements as regards new docks and 
quays, railway and road facilities at the quays, ap- 
pliances and general layout. 

The ports serving coastwise shipping, however, 
received leis atlention, partly bocnusc the trade that at 
one time gave thorn th<'ir lU'osperiiy hud fallen off, and 
partly because many of th(' smaller port authoritiorf 
lacked the financial repourccs to prcNont ‘biting up or 
<0 provide modern fiicilili(\s for loa-dinp and unloading, 

Go\’^nment Body 

During the second World Wi/, powrTs relating to 
harbours and dorks were vef'ted in a body set up by 
the Government and known as the Port and Transit 
Control. The effcrti\e co-Jordinatron of port facilities 
and inland di'-tributioi: wais served locally through («1 
Regional Port Directors (in the Clyde, Mersey, Bristol 
f -haimel^ Humber, the North-East Coast) — and during 
the inv.'irion pt'viod in London, (b) the Port Emcrgeney 
Committees nnd, (r) local ^hipping Representatives of 
the Minist .17 of Transport. 

Control was relaxed i:t the t nd of the war, and the 
normal pcnce-tiinc procedure win reinstated the har- 
bour nuthoritiei^ onc(’ more becoming re^pduriblc for 
the organisatioit and management of tiu' ports and 
harbours. 

It will thus be seen that the legisUition foy 
lUitionHlisation of tr}i.nsport in Britain was not, revolu- 
tionary but a stage in .an cvolutionai-y prot'ess. The 
main obstacle to the proper development of public 
transport in Britain had been lack of co-ordin..tio>n. The 
Transpoi't Advifii:ry Council sot up in 1933 under the 
Road and Rail Traffic Act iuid published recrvminemla- 
tiona favouring a much greater dogrei' of eo-onlination. 
The experience of the war years had dfMnoa^trated 
boy»cind doubt that under unified control rcilwaVH, road 
transport and canals wcr<‘ all able to deal witji an 
incrojiflod volume of traffic without loss to any one of 
them and that transport syst-ems can be mio«Fit. succcaa- 
fiilly linke«i te provide speedy transit of goods parti- 
cularly to and from ports. The Tva.' sport Act was, 
therefore, passed to bring about thus essential co- 
ordination and to establish the benefils «of a unified, 
control. 

The Political Issue 

"It is, of course, necessary to say something lof the 
political aspects of nationalisation. No thinking person 
in Britain, no matter of what political creed, would 
deny that for a long period the transport system bad 
been subject to more and nvorc legislative control, In 
the course lof years that legiskitivo control had been 
imiposed by successive Governments not all of the same 
political oomplmdon. 

Nationalisation of transport was the logieffi 
culmination to all the legislation th^t had been passed' 
in an effort to ensure the oo^rdinated development kiI 
the British the mrioxkil , intere^ 
. < aiMti, it W ^he 
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of troiMSpoft Wttf* given a clear mandate by the country economical and properly inU^giNfiled of public 

in the last general election. inland transport and port facilities within Oreat Biitaw 

Today, actual day-to-day operation and general and to improve and extend that system. The Commi** 
management of the transport syatem is in the hands gion are aJeo to conduct thoir undertakings in such a 
of five Executives appointed by the Minister of Tranti- way that revenue is not less than sufficient for meeting 
port and responsible to the British TransQJorl Commis- charges properly chargeable to revenue taking one 
aon whiose duty is to evolve an efficient, with another. 

REFORMS IN LAND TENURE SYSTEM 

By NAWAL KISHORK PRASHAD SINHA, b^. 


The dealh-knoll of the Zamindary system has been 
finally sounded. With Zamindari Abolition Bills on ihe 
an\il of the vnrioiis legHsluturcs and the Congress 
Party steadfast in its resolve to abolish all the inter- 
mediary^ interests between the Government and the 
actual tillers of the soil, the problem of laud reform 
and the establishment of a new basis of land tenure 
has assumed gigantic proportions. All are agreed that 
mere replacement of the Zamindary system by Rayai- 
wari system can never be the solution of all the ill« 
that our agricultural economy is suffering from.^ For 
one thing, the Rayatwari system itself is suffering from 
the defects of an antiquated and ill-balanccd eccynoiny 
and in some respects the actual tiller of the soil is 
worse off in Rayatwari areas than his similarly ill-fated 
brotluTs in permanently settled aretis. The ^rave food 
position of our country and the all-round exploitation 
*that is going on challenge us to bring about a revolu- 
tionary change in our agrarian economy, and to place 
it on a sound and stable position with a view to 
ensuring food self-sufficic v.., and meting out Jong- 
denied justice to the age-long down-trodden Kisans of 
the country. Moreover, we have got to plan our whole 
communily life with villages consisting of prusperous 
and contented peasantry as the central pivot in 
pursuance of our ideal of a clussle8s> and non-\iolcnt 
society. 

While, generally, there is agreement on the goal 
to be achieved, there arc markedly two schools of 
thought on the means of achieving it. There is one 
section of opinion which does not believe in building 
anything on the basis of the post, but rather on its 
ashes. In their opinion, complete nationalisation and 


up but also detrimental to our be.st interests. For one 
thing, the peasants of this jcountry- can never view with 
equanimity the prospect of being deprived of their 
lands and of becoming labourers on their own farms. 
The Indian Kisan, in common with peasants of other 
countries, is passionately aitaclied to his land. As a 
matter of fact, it is Russia which ii:is only experimented 
with collectivisation of lands and that also not with 
happy results. Soviet Russia had a definite objective in 
introducing collectivisation of land and that was to 
make agriculture a handmaid to industry whose rapid 
development was the immediate goal of the Govern- 
ment. All economic activities witu subordinated to the 
supreme task of industrialising the country as rapidly 
as possible without caring for the cost, human or 
material. In pursuance of this policy 5 million Kulak# 
were dispossessed of their lauds and in all nearly 20 
million peasants were ‘liquidated.’ The peasants .as a 
meiiKim* of retaliation destroyed nearly 50 per cent of 
the cattle wealth of the country , which in its wake 
brought untold suffering on tlie population. By the end 
of the Second Year Plan, the Soviet Government had 
to give in and permitted private ownership of land to 
a lew acres and possession of cattle to a few heads. In 
Rtissia even consequently, peasant holdings number 
1*5 millions or 7 per cent of the total number of under- 
takings in 1928. 

The greatest objection to compulsory collectiviio- 
tion of lands is its utter neglect of the all-important 
human factor in agriculture. Agric\ilture is a‘way of 
life, rooted to the soil; and the wns of the soil, the 
sturdy peasants carry the message of a hoary and 
deathless civilisation. “By defying raachinery ahd Jt)y 


state ownership of land and collectivisation of farm# is trying to subordinate entirely the most natural impuiae# 
the only way of introducing improved and scientific in man to the needs of rapid industrialisation coUeo- 
farming, thereby increasing the yield appr^ciabl^g and tivisation has made an utterly wrong approach to the 
also bettering the lot of the peasantry. The second problem of increasing man’s resourcefulness/’ TintO** 
school of thought is not in favour of such sweering shunko, at the 5th International Conference of Agt^ 
.MwiiihAnges of doubtful utility and believes in planning cultural Economists, stated : 

^ur agricultural economy on the basis of peasant ‘It is a scheme that fails to take into conai^ 


proprietorship, but shorn of its rights of. unlimited 
possession, Unqualified alienation and unregulated suc- 
cession, They believe in introduction of improved and 


a structure OT k 

os a basis for mt; 


9ds of fanning within an economy based 
private rights and enterprise. 


CoiiMnys Faemimg 



I'ship of o^d culiivattoa by oolhic- 
^ot miy mvmiml m the jnesent mi- 


deration many organic processes of the greatest 
importance in Agriculture, particularly bmuon 
element in farming. In. Soviet Russia, tahehihes were 
not adjusted to the needs and conveUienceS ol the 
farmers, but all agriculture particuhriy the Whole 
of land-tenure was reshaped for 
of machines, and with nc^eot and 4^^ 

sacrifice of the interests of manv mmipiks 61 
At yet the gyistem has faileivto yield #64 '% 
mecbanie'retutti' y ■ iW 
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' AgriouJtutal piMxiuction al«o has not shown as good 
remilts as the authors of the scheme expected. Rather 
there was considerable loss of national wealth. In 1913, 
227 million acres of land were under cereals and pro- 
duction was 80,100 tons. In 1935, area was 247 
and production 90,100. Thus while the increase in 
acreage was 8*8 per cent, increase in production was 
12*4 per cent, not a veiy spectacular figure. In 1938, 
the production of moat and daily products was not 
even to the level of 1928. Thus while the system 
deprived the peasants of their rights and of lanrU and 
turned them virtually into landless labourers, it has 
failed to justify itself evi-n on the point of incrcas(‘d 
production. No one in Soviet Russia can ever claim 
that collectivi.'im was an effort to creale a prosperous 
mornl society enjoying personal freedom, well-being 
and K(?curity. In this connection, it would be not out 
of place to dij^el the common notion that p(*asant 
family farms are in any way less efficient than large- 
s(?ale farms. Rather expert opinion in Europe and 
Amcnca is increasingly realising the siiperioritj'^ of 
j)«isant farm system oxer other type's ol agricultural 
liroduction. Says Karl Brandt, a noted authoiily on the 
subject in las book The RccojUitniction oj World 
Aj^culturc : 


“A rural society can offer its farm population 
much greater satisfaction and life to a higher level 
if most of the fanners have that free'dom ol 
management which piivatc property gives. They 
ran earn more benefits from their own skill, 
initiative and effort than if they are landless rural 
proletarians who obey the (ommands of foremen or 
managers and merely j»lay the role of a certain 
measure of rnanpoxycjr exchanged for a w’agc or 
members of a collective farm with few opportunities 
to utilise their individual abilities. So far it has not 
been proved that given equal opportimties family 
farming covid be beaten in the costs of prodiu'tion 
and in the technical and economic performance by 
largc^ale fame, no mailer whether these are 
. privately owned and managed estates, corporations 
or collective farms" 

Thus our principle should be production for man 
and not man for production, and it is on this principle 
that we should proceed to organize and reorientate our 
whole agricultural economy. 


DiiAtniACES or Prksbnt Agbabian Economy 
.. Ours is a lopsided economy. On the above is the 
privileged class consisting of Zamiudars, Taluqdars^ 
r Mahajans and other numerous petty intermediaries, who, 
! without performing any useful function appropriate the 
. major portion of the national wealth produced from 
land. Hie mass of peasantry, on the other hand, 
sUiBEer fr^ various disabilities and subsist on a mar- 
ihcome. The operation of various laws of in- 
:'ho;|i^nce V^l^ with the fact that growing poverty 
vill||i[gp industries have forced the functional 
cultivation, has resulted in. excessive 
This has not only . reCulle^ 
f but has impeded any 
Ixof ont 



])opulajtioif has increased phenomenally, production P«'r 
acre; has alarmingly decreased. The following figures 
will speak for themselves : 

Production in lb. per acre 
1931-32 to 1935-36 



Bengal 

Bihar 

C.P. 

Bombay 

Rice 

896 

738 

— 

— 

Wheat 

1936-37 to 1940-41 

000 

428 

Rico 

837 

676 

— 

— 

Wheat 

— 

Decrease 

590 

394 

Rico 

59 

62 

— 

— 

Wheat 

— 

— 

76 

34 


Another great defect of fragmented and uneconomic 
holding is that the cost of production i.? higher while 
the yield is low. Nearly 70 per cent of our Ki.sans 
cannot live comfortnbly on their farms only. While the 
yield is low and the rate of production is gradually 
declining, the cost of produciion has gone high and the 
rates and taxes are showing an ever-rising trend. In 
Bengal, the average size of a holding is 4*4 acres. The 
average yield of cereals per acre sown is 0*48 ton, and 
thus the average holding is capable of yielding a little 
more th-in txvo tons of cereals. In U. P., average size 
of holding is 6 acres, average yield 0*35 ton and the 
yield of average holding the sam(» as Bengal. Tli(>. 
Punjab only on account, of less pressure of population 
ha.s shown better results, the average size of the hold- 
ings being ten acres, axerage yield per acre O'SI ton 
and the av(jrag(* yield per holding above three tons. 
In Bihar, 63*7 per cent of the peasants possess un- 
economic holdings. 

From the above discussion it is clear that reforms 
in the land tenure system of the counto^ whether in 
the permanently settled areas or the Rayatwari areas, are 
the crying need of the hour. We should have three 
objective's in view in carrying out the reforms. 

The firsi requisite for any successful reotganizatiou 
of the rural economy is the elimination of all non- 
cultivating elements who are mostly responsible for 
organized and large-scale exploitation of the peasantry. 
Secondly, we will have to see that all real Kisans 
possess economic holdings. This objective can be 
achieved partly by a just tenure ss^ste'm and partly by 
diverting pressure on land by organizing other avenues 
of suitable employments in the revitalized village 
industries. 

Tlurdly, by eliminating wasteful factors such as, 
fragmentation of holdings and antiquated methods of 
cultivation, and by introduction and encouragement of 
better and scientific methods of cultivation, that i^j 
better seeds and manure, improved implements, co- 
operative method of farming, etc., we can speed up our 
production of cereals to a considerable degree. 

We shall now proceed to indicate briefly the 
.method of achieving the above objectives ; These 
objects can be fulfilled only when the Zamindary 
Astern is abolished, and direct relations the 

tenantiy state » . 
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Land Tknubs Ststbm 

It should now be laid dnswn that the tenancy right 
shall vest only in those persons who actually cultivate 
the lands themselves. A non-cultivator shall have to 
surrender his lands to the State on payment of equit- 
able compensation, equitable compensation being 
clearly defined. It is, however, desirable to emphasise 
that equitable compensation can on no account be 
defined as more than ten times of the actual net gain 
of the owner. Thus, all those noii-cuUivating elements 
like trading, salaried, and professional classes who 
invest their surplus capital in land will be automati- 
cally eliminat('d. Siniilarlj’, all big culliyators 

who possess more land than thov cau cultivjjtc shall 
have to surrender their surplns land to the Government 
on payment of equitable compensation. The criterion 
in their case will be how. much land I hey can cultivate 
themselves eflScienily. The upper maximum limit cnA 
profitably be fixed at 30 to 50 acre^^ according to the 
nature of the soil. Also, such ))rrsons who generally get 
their lands cultivated on crop-sharing basis will also 
have either to cultivate the same tlicmselves, or sur- 
render theif lands to the State. Some r»ractical diffi- 
culty might be felt in putting this into effect. People 
whose lands are to be acquired under this provision 
may transfer their .share in the name of other cultivat- 
ing members of their family. Even if this happened, 
the intention of the law would be fulfilled and the 
lands go into the actual possession of the real culti- 
vators. 

Land Commission 

Each provincial Government immediately after- 
wards will appt)int a land comml*'i?ion, oemst^ting of 
experts. This commi.saion will carry out an exhaustive 
survey of land and divide land of each village into four 
<*Jasses : 

'A' class lands will he ihowe that are uncommonly 
for tile for the area and possess adequate jrrig.'itioiial 
hicilities as well os immunity from flood. 

‘B’ class lands will be inferior to ‘A’ chu?s lands 
hut capable of improvement with better irrigat.ional 
faeiJith’s and scientific means of production. 

*(? class lands will be ordinary lands, neither 
good nor bad but capable of improvement. 

*jy class lands will be fallow ones not under 
cultivation. There arc 170 millions of this kind ol 
land ifx the county. It will be the business of this 
commmon to indicate the possible use, and method 
of improvementi' of such marked areas of lands. 

The Commission on the basis of record of the last 
ten years and according to their own judgment will 
fix the probable average produce per acre of each kind 
of land and will also indicate the likely cost of pro- 
duction per acre. The Commission will also indicate as 
to which of the Kisans possess economic holdings. They 
will also report on the possibilities of land improvement 
and of introduction of improved methods of cultivation 
aieawise. 

The chief provisions of the tenancy law will be on 
the following lines : 

1. Oh the basis of oompuboxy ooabolidationi the 


cultivable lands of each Kisan will be eohaolida^ vA 
one place. There will be trained staff of the Revenue 
Department to carry this out with the help of the 
Village Panchayats, 

2. Those Kisans who do ^ not possess economic 
iioldings will have to consolidate their lands with 
other Kisans of tlie same category at one place into 
economic holdings under the super\dsion of a trained 
staff, and carry on production on a co-operative basis. 
The lands surrendered by the non-cultivating class as 
well as by the big Kisans will be distributed among 
Kisans having uneconomic holdings and among those 
landless Kisans who cairy on cultivation primarily on 
crop-sharing basis. Such Kisans will have to pay the 
price of Uu; land. Those who have no money will be 
afforded credit facilities by the Rural Development 
Bank, to be constituted by the provincial govern i- 
ments. Thr Bank will get repayment on eajty yearly 
instalments. 

3. The primary requisite for holding tenancy 
rights wnll be that the Kisan must cultivate the lands 
themselves. Those who lease out their lands for cul- 
tivation on crop-sh.'iring ba.ris for throe consecutive' 
years will be automatically dispossessed of their rights 
.and the village Panchayats will take possession of 
their lands. Buch lands will be settled with others 
according to Government regulations. In cases of real 
hardship tlie village. Panchayats will be entitled to 
extend the period of grace to another two years. 

4. The Kisan can stdl his land only to* the village 
Panchayat and that also not in fraction but in whole 
plots, e.g., if he has 2 acres of ‘B' class of land, he 
must sell in whole and not in parts. The Rural Deve- 
lopment Bank will pay the price on behalf of the 
Panchayat. TTio village Panchayat will settle the land 
with other Kisans who in their turn will pay the 
price to the Bank. The Kisans will have the right of 
-mortgaging their crops but the land itself cannot 
pass into the hands of non-cultivating interests. 

5. After the death of the Kisans, the land will 
pass into the hands of those of his heirs who arie 
genuine cultivators. The land itself can in no . case , be 
parcelled out except when the bolding is of more than 
20 acres.. In such cases one part cannot consist of leas 
than 10 acres. The heirs will have the ri|^t of jennt 
cultivation.. Those of the heirs who follow <>t]ier 
occupations will have two courses open to them* 
either by mutual arrangement they will ^tinue to 
enjoy the income from their share in the lands or on 
an application to the Village Panchayat will be 
entitled to get compensation for surrendering i^beir 
share to other heir or heirs. The lands of the iOssns 
dying intestate will vest into the village Pandimrat 
who will settle the land according . to Qovexnm^t 
regulations. 

6. The wages, hours and conditions of woik of, ^ 
agricultursd labourers will be goven^ hy 
regula^ns. Every agriculturist will ii^ td 

'bate to -the 'Vtisiwltwrei 
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fund will be entirely devoted to the welfare of the 
agricultural labourers and will be administered by a 
statutory body appointed and constituted by the 
Provincial Government. Eveiy agricultural labourer 
shall have to register himself with a particular Kisan 
and shall have to work on the agricultural fields dur- 
ing the agricultural season. 

Land RicvsNuef 

As already noted above, the laud Commission 
shall indicate the average produce per acre of each 
kind of land village-wise and shall also indicate the 
probable cost of production. After deducting tlu* cost 
of production from the actual produce, one-fouith 
of the net produce will bo exempted from taxation. 
The rest will be laxed on a sliding scale basis. Kernis- 
sions will bo made for pormaiicnt improvement 
effected by the KiKuns. Similarly, for lean seasons 
remisaions will be announced by th(j Govommont. 
The Govommont at the close of each agricultural 
season will announce the market rate of each kind 
of agricultural commodity area-wise. The Kisaus shall 
have to pay the land revenue in cash according to 
the market price announced by the Government. 

Land Administration 

For working the abovc^ system an efficient govern- 
mental machinery will be necessary. A system, how- 
ever good, can never be successful unless the methods 
of its operation are cheap and siieedy. Above all, we 
have to guard against the danger of bureaucratising 
our land revenue system which is sure to result in 
large-scale exploitation and corruption. The Revenue 
Department shall appoint a trained village officer in 
each village who will to a great extent replace the 
present Patimri. This officer will be in charge of the 
village records, and will maintain with the help of 
the Village Panchayat a record of the agiicultural 
activities of each cultivator and will submit periodical 
reports regularly the same to the Circle Revenue 
'Officer. He will be, as a matter of fact, the eyes and 
ears of the Revenue Department, From his periodic.^ 
re^rts the Circle Revenue Officer will gather infor- 
mation regarding the kind of crop being raised in 
each plot of land. At the close of each agricultural 
season, he will issue demand notices village-wise on 
the strength of records in his office as well as in the 
light of the prices of the commodities announced in 
the. Gk)vemmeiit gaaette. The demand notice wid be 
to the head of the Village Panchayat who will 
coUect the revenue from individual cultivators and at 
tho end of a specified time will deposit the collections 
in the Govertunent treasury. Simultaneously, he shall 
S^mit a report to the Qrclc Revenue Officer stating 
- ths^ of the defaulters. The defaulters will be 

caSed npdn to pay the revenue with fine and in 
default, the Circle Officer be 
for temporaiy or perntanent 


Committee whose members will be elected by the 
Village Panchayats. The Circle RevenutJ Officer will 
act as the President and the Chief Executive Officer 
of the committee. The functions of the Circle Pan- 
chiiyat, among others, will be as follows: 

1. To settle lands with the cultivators on the 
recommendation of the Village Panchayat. 

2. To recommend for remission of land revenue. 

3. To revise assessment of production and cost 
• of production according to CVoNcrnmcuL orderd and 

instructions. 

4. To recommend cultivators for grant of h)an 
from Rural Development Bank, 

5. And lastly, to organize actively co-operative 
farms, intnxlucc! .and poi)ularigie improved methods 
of farming, run multi-] uirposc societies, organize 
functional guiltls and to revive village .and cottage 
industries. 

Similarly, there will be a District Panchayat in 
the district whose main functions will be co-crdina- 
tion of the activities of the various Panchayats under 
it. Its members will be elected by the Circle Pan- 
chayal.** and it will posst^ss cerlaia .statutory powers 
like hearing of appeals against the decisions of the 
Circle Panchayats, etc. It will be presided over by the 
District Officer who will act as the Chief Executive 
Officer of the Committee. 

Rural DicvELOPMiiNT Bank 
Experts are agreed that no scheme for improving 
the land tenure system and the village life will be 
successful unless speedy and cheap credit facilities 
.are afforded to (he cultivators. As a matter of fact, 
the whole scheme as propounded above will collapse 
if side by side the abo\o reform steps arc not taken 
for constitution of a Rural Development Bank in 
each pro^ince, either separately for each province or 
one Central Bank for the whole country. It would 
be better if m Government-sponsored Rural Develop- 
ment Bank is constituted in each province or group 
of provinces which will work in close co-operation of 
the Reserve Bank of India. The capital of the Bank 
may be raised by public subscription, hut holding of 
shares by an individual or family must be limited. 
The Provincial Government may guarantee a mini- 
mum dividend and should have statutory control over 
the affairs of the Bank. Tin* Bank will act in close 
associaticn of the Revenue and other departments of 
the Government. The Bank will purchase and sell 
lands on behalf of the Government, grant loans to the 
cultivators on n^commendation of the revenue officers 
and the Panchayats, finance, schemes of village and 
agricultural improvements. It will, for instance, make 
available to cultivators improved implements on 
hire and finance schemes of \'illage industries approved 
by the Government, etc. The Bank may also carry 
on ordinary banking transactions besides discharging 
statutory obligations. The above scheme, it is hpped, 
will help in solving the agrarian problems satisfactorily 
and will contribute materially towards building up a 
hhppy and proqpe^ua India. 

{AU Rsphta X€9eTved by ihe Authot) 



BROTHERS FROM OVER THE RIVER 

The Refugee Problem of India 

Bt Sm JADUNATH SARKAR, D.Litt. 


Our Central Government has admitted that up to the 
end of July last, Lc. in less than twelve months of our 
freedom, eleven and a half lakhs of men from Kast 
Bengal have migrated to West Bengal. And the stream 
has not ended ; five- days ago 760 pei^sons from Eft#it 
Pakistan landed at the railway station of Sealdah, and 
the flow is sometimes reaching the thousand men a day 
height. Nor do 1 see any prospect of this migration 
ever stopping altogether, as far as 1 can look into the 
future ; for years and years to come a thin trickle of 
humanity, about a hundred daily, will transfer them- 
selves from East Bcmgal to W^cst Bengal, and Calcutta 
will be the first depot of this human cargo. 

Pakistan is Lapsing into Bahbakirm 

For -it is no good blinking the fact that East Paki- 
stan is lapsing into barbarism, and the Hindu popula- 
tion there has no future, no chance of honourable work 
and fair employment by service or trade, no hope of 
real political equality, safety to life, lionoui* and pro- 
perty, or -c^conamic prosperity by honest open competi- 
tion. European travellers liave described the condition 
lof Palestine under Muhammadan rule ; it was then a 
poor do.sert country^ with an ignorant, iinpoverisliCMl, 
half-civilized population, leading a sort of animal 
existence and dying of disease, dirt and hunger lik(? 
neglected cattle. Then forty years ago, tlie Jews began 
to buy plots of land from their Arab owners and by 
introducing roads, schools, hospitals, fruit cultivation 
and an honest police force, turned the desert into a 
garden. 

Every' Jewish farm is now like an oasis of civiliza- 
tion and modern scientific, amenities in that once 
barbarous holy land. And when the Jews have fought 
and won their national Stale in Palestine, it will be- 
come an advance post of modern progress in the Near 
East, a spark of light in the midst of the mass of 
Muslim inisgovemment and stagmition. Eastern Bengal 
is going the way of Palestine without the Jews. We 
must make our W^est Bengal what Palestine under 
Jewish rule will be, a light in darkness, an oasis of 
civilisation in the desert of mediaeval ignorance and 
obsolete theocratic bigotry. 

They are the Elite 

Those who are leaving East Bengal are the veo" 
best portion of the local papulation, in l^ain, wealth, 
organising capacity and indomitable spirit, however, 
ernshed and bcnimibed they may look when t^y are 
unloade(} from their third class wagons on the Sealdah 
station yard. They are the elite, the most valuable 
portion of the population, and the greatness df a 
country depends upon exactly men of this type. Dacca 
mi Barisal and Faridpur arc losing them, 


and will pay the penalty under God's justice in the 
very next generation. 

I warn West Bfngal: Do not spurn away such a 
rich racial element when seeking shelter at your doors. 
They alone can make you great if you utilise these 
human materials. More than 30 y tsars ago, I wrote in 
a Bengal monthly .magazine, “The life stream of the 
Bengali race flows languidly in West Bengal ; it is full 
and vigorous among the Hindus of East Bengal only.” 

Let our independent province of West Bengal 
engraft thi.s rich racial branch upon its old decaying 
trunk and rise to a new era of prosperity and power. It 
is for your own good and it is for the pemiantmce of 
the Bengali Hindu race. Oh yt\ men now in possession 
in our Ministry. University and professions, do not be 
alarmed about losing your personal gains, about sharing 
what you have captured by manipulating the electorate 
or political jobbery. Admit this infusion of new blood 
or else you will die and your children will have no 
future. 

Traoic MuiRation 

This migration from West Pakistan, into the north, 
centre and south of the Indian Dominion, and from 
East Bengal into West Bengal, is on as vast a scale 
and as colossal in ‘its economic effect*, as the “wander- 
ing of the tribes” or the “migration of race^j” in ancient 
times of which historians like Gibbon have left such 
graphic descriptions. But it is far more tragic, because 
those tribes moved in organised hordes, compactly 
under recognised leaders, fighting, conquering and’ 
settling ^wholesale in new lands, where they soon 
absorbed the local populations. Thus, the Germanic 
tribes of Angles and Saxons settled in Britain, and 
mingling with the local Celtic population formed the 
present strong English race'. Also the Huns in Hungaiy, 
the Goths in Spain and so on. But they belonged to 
m age when there was plenty of virgin land in those 
countries. 

The same is true of the European colonisation of 
North and Sputh America, which oontinsnta had 
measureless aretus of virgin soil and a very small 
primitive, ignorant population. Hence their local pro- 
blem was easy, and they settled in the new lands with^ 
all the power and resources of their European 
'countries' Governments behind them* 

CHinisa TasBB Rsfugbbb 

We should compare the present fnisyatmti df Stint 
Bengal Hindus rather to the flight of EnidiBh 
to Holland and thence to Mossaohuse^S imd' ^ 
French Huguenots in the time of Lorm X^ 

Fruana and England. These movemenh!* 
to reliipoua perseeution diidkcmeat 
.legMidiicm, .aett% seet 
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^ftleulable harm the evacuation of these men did to 
France you can understand when you read in history 
of how the fugitive French Protestants enriched the 
intellectuai life, industries and trade of Holland, Eng- 
land and Prussia. They were the cream of the popula- 
tion, by reason of their brains and character. The 
Commander of Wellington's Horse Artillery at Water- 
loo was Cavalee Mercer, the greal-grand-sou of a 
French Protestant cloth-dealer who hud fled to England 
130 years before. The hard core of the arm}' of William 
III at the battle of the Boyne was n body of French 
fugitive Protestants, to whom W'illiam’s Genenil 
Schomberg pointed out the French Royal troops facing 
them as “Gcnllemen, here are your persecutors !" Let 
the Indian Dominion in its own intore.st absorb and 
cherish these refugee brethren. A (l:»y may come when 
we shall need thcfti for our r>reservalion. 

Plan Needkd 

Now, this gigantic movement has not the advant- 
ages of an emigratie.D, which term means someiliiug 
well-planned, wcll-conductcd, and at once fitted into the 
life of the land and society to which the emigrants are 
sent. But our East Bengal brethren have complicated 
the problem of maasivenesa by that of the lack of 
and of leaderly guidance. The first task everywhere is to 
find food for the body and cover for the head of this- 
vast mass of floating humanity. Happily, Hindu charity 
has not failed; somehow or other these new-comers 
have not been starved to death, though suffering from 
a thousand unavoidable discomforts. We, the non- 
ofEicial public of Calcutta, even when ruled by a heart- 
less and corrupt Muslim ministry, did tackle the pro- 
blem of the man-made famine in Calcutta in 1942-43. 
And I can confidently, appeal to my brethren to show 
the same spirit of sacrifice in the case of our East 
Bengal kith and kin. If they are neglected, the worst 
effect of this wholesale migration will be not death 
from cholera or pneumonia, but the benumbing of the 
aouls, the crushing of the all-but-indomitabJc spirit of 
0iQse whom we call Bangals>— a term of admiration on 
many an athletic field. Do not forget that Sir Jagidish 
Boae, Sir PrafuUa C. Roy, Dr. Meghnad Saha, F.RB., 
Annhda Mohan Bose, Dr, R. C. Majumdar and some 
other noted historians— arc all sons of what has now 
become Eastern Pakistan. 


Th£ PaoBLKMS 


Pated^ beyond this immediate problem to those 
of a more lastirtg nature, I appeal to our leaders' 
^tateemonly vision and true patriotism. Here charity is 


!Thev|^ in difficulty among these probleme is— 
sp i^grate^t^ new-comers into the economic lifo 
^ we ttoW possess only one-third of 

have to a^omnsoda te 
medica} pro- 


sale if various grades, even petty groceries and biri 
shdpB, should go to East Bengal refugees, for I see not 
a single West 'Bengal Hindu keeping such shops. 
Happily, the inherent energy of our brethren front 
East Bengal has already found this outlet. For the last 
thirty years I have been marking the steady increase 
of shops under East Bengal ownership in Calcutta* 
They are here what the Gujrati.s are in Maharashtra* 

The second problem is — ^liiow to coloniae these 
evacuees in permanent homes as distinct from refugee- 
shelters and famine rtilic'f camps. Here a permanent 
board like the Tennessee Valley Authority alone can 
act, because ministries 'come and ministries go with a 
rajndily surpassing the case of the French Revmblic, 
and a debating club cannot do practical work. 

The third problem, equally urgent with that of 
food and housing, is how to provide the student popu- 
lation from the Dacca sidv. witii facilities for continuing 
their internipted high education without the loss of a- 
year. These boys and girls arc cur future nation, the 
American (Confi'dorate) President Jefferson Davds told 
his West Point cadets, “You are the seed-crop of the 
nation.” Here they need, not money, but books, accom- 
modation, and a sudden and vast expansion of high 
schools and colleges, for both boys and girls, academic 
and technical. Otherwise, our lot would be worse in the 
pexl generation than in this. 

On the credit side I ha\e seen the indomitable 
spirit of work, self-ssacrifice and *crgani8i\tion on the 
part of the evacuee teachers and the eagerness and 
austerity of their boys, l^et the University and the 
Ministry of Education do their piift. in saving the East 
Bengfd student population. .Self-help on the part of the 
evacuee has "already half .solved the problem. 

No Clinging to Power 

Lastly, as soon as this wandering population has 
settled down and given up any lingering desire (how- 
ever natural) to return to their own in Pakistan, there 
should not be a day's d<day in granting them by law 
full political rights as citizens and making them 
alwolutely equal with the .older inhabitmits of West 
Bengal. No selfish clinging to a monopoly of former 
political power by any of us in this province. 

The problem is staggering by reason of its volume 
and complexity. No one man, no single ministry can 
tackle it. Let us have a non-official permanent body for 
watching over the new-comers, giving them prompt 
help and guidance at the stations, and co-ordinating oUr 
efforts for their permanent rehabilitation, so that thei« 
may be no waste of efforts and resources by over- 
lapping. I appeal to the merchant, princes and well- 
placed social leaders of East Bengal now in our midst> 
long settled in Calcutta, to make this supremely 
sary effort. As for the State, it m\ist create such 9k 
statutory body with a block grant for five years at a 
time.* 
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fir P. S. AASTBl, ua., uxm. 


A prominent conclusion di'awn hy^ the occidental 
orientalists is that India never had any true historic 
perspective which even the ancient Greeka had per- 
fected. They maintain that this deficiency is clearly 
responsible for the lack of a proper history of India 
before the Buddhistic Age. This attitude has been 
traced to the other-worldliness of our systems of 
philosophy, to our ways of life^ and to our customs and 
manners. 

Be that as it may, we have to see whether our 
ancients really lacked th'e historic spirit, and if so from 
which period. Chronologically siieakiug, we find the 
AnukraTruinis of the Samhitas giving the names of the 
Rishia who eomi>osed iht; hymns, the subject-matter of 
the hymn concerned, and the metre in which it is 
written. And we are told that we have to learn the 
Samhitas, along with these details. If the Anukram^inis 
thought of the cold-blooded rilualism alone, we feel bo 
necessity to remember the names of the seers. Closely 
allied to this is the fact that the Sutra Literature gives 
us the lists of the gotras and tlieir pravaras. Till this 
day it has })een incumbent on all the so-called Dvijas 
to remember their gotras and the rishi pravaras. What 
blessed purpose on earth does this all serve, unless it 
be the preservation of certain hi.storical data ? Simi- 
larly, there is the oral transmission of the entire Vedic 
literature. It was communicated in this manner 
originally because of the latik -of written material. Later 
on a semi-mystic ritual significance has been attached 
to it. Any way it has come to preserve a historical 
document of a rare importance. These factors belong- 
ing to the Vedic period, though fragmentary, reveal 
tracc.s of the historical spirit in ancient India^ 

Coming down to the Epic period itself, we are 
surprised to note the rich material. The whole of th(3 
Mahabharata teems with history, of course, with occa- 
sional mythological interludes. The geography of the 
eountry, the political divisions in the country, and the 
internal and external policies, as well, of these terri- 
tories are given in detail. The evolution of the tight 
itself during those fateful 18 days gives us an 
epigrammatic statement of the evolution of the mili- 
tary technique. The administrative polices of the times 
are not omitted. The genealogical tables lead us up to 
the early years of the Kali. The history of the country 
Xrom this period onwards is clearly and concisely 
stated in the great and the early Purana.«j. Now we 
are told that the chronological tables of the Puranas 
are self-contradictoiy, and semi-mythological. Pargiter 
tried his best not to be misled by these statements of 
his Western contemporaries. In the present day we are 
witnessing a tendency which seems to rely on a more 
careful analysis and examination of l^ese Puranic 
tables. This speaks for itself. Here we have to note 
that the Puranas were not composed in the same age, 
or at the same place, though we are confro&ted by the 
Nwmharanya. Borne of the oldost were aetuo% coni'* 


posed in the Buddhistic period, though additions were 
continually made till the fifth century alter Ohriati 
as in the case of the Mahabharata. Further they were 
written in various parts ; and most unluckily the 
writers began to feel that the country occupied by 
them was the whole of India. Hence the dynasties that 
ruled over a particular area were often spoken of as 
ruling over the entire country. Herein lies the so-called 
error. If we can locate the area in which each Purana 
was composed, most of the contradictions will dis- 
appear. 

As in the case of Greece and of England, here in 
India too wc find that the poets and the dramatists 
are more historically conscious. The entire Kumnra- 
sambhava of Kalidasa is nothing Biit an allegorical 
representation of the fall of the Mauryas, and the rise 
of Hindu kingdoms bent upon the revival of the Vedic 
culture. Bharavi’s Kiratarjuniya is an allegorical and 
soul-stirring cry for nationalism at a time when India 
has been ravaged by the Kushans and others. 

More straightforward limn these are some other 
work. Bana’s Hnrsha-charita is a fine historical docu- 
ment concerning his own master, Harsha Vardhana. 
Biaakhadatta^s Mudrarakshasa makes literature out of 
history by presenting us the rise of the Mauryas with 
the help of Chanakya. It appeals to the country to 
stand by the Guptas in defending the integrity and 
independence of the country. Vakpatiraja's Qaudavaho 
tolls us of the exploits of the G.audas against Central 
India. Kalhana’s Rajatarar^gini is the history of 
Kashmir. Bilhana’s Vikramankadeva-charita is another 
fine piece of history regarding Chalukyas. 

Besides these, wc find throughout India a variety 
of valuable inscriptions, coins, copper-plates and other 
materials. These amply testify to the fact that ‘ the 
spirit -of history is not foreign to India. It is innate 
amongst us. But we had had too many obstacles in 
our past. These impediments stemmed the advance of 
the historical spirit. The first and the greatest calamity 
that ever befell India is the rise and growth of 
Buddhism. It re.a]ly advanced our progress in our 
systems of philosophy. But politically, socially, reli- 
giously, and culturally it gave us a death-blow. The 
gospel of non-violence along with its insistence *oh the 
values of the olher world, paralysed us politically and 
opened the doors of our country for the foreigners to 
dominate us. It made us pessimistic, and made us sing 
*ol our first disobedience’ to our own culture and 
tradition ; thereby ’the fruit of this forbidden tree 
brought all (aortal woe.’ Socially and religiously it led^ 
to the spirit of vengeance on ihe part of the Hindus^ 
who brought in the rigidity of the oaste-syetetn ^ 
other similar things ; for, the Vedic civiliaatic»i wafi 
lax in such things. Culturally we lost miiny .a predotii' 
woric of man; we lost great liberty acMayssments; nft 
lost the historic iflptrit. 

Aad ywt tb# iMt Ikat Ihe ^ 
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warymA this onalauji^t. and revealed iteelf in the 
writin|B of lOdidasa, Bharavi, Visakhadatta, Bana, 
Vakpatiraja, Kalhana, Bilhana and others, is sufficient 
to show that the spirit of history is innate in India. 
The performance of the Visvajit, Asvamedha, and 
Rajasuya sacrifices, as given in the Brahmarm, the 
construction of the mathas in the four corners of India 


by the great Sankara, and the prevalence of the 
uniform Vedic culture throughout India are enough to 
show clearly that the umty of India as a political and 
cultural unit is the cardinal principle in the historic 
spirit of India from the earliest times to the present 
day. The Occident may ignore it. But history cannot 
afford to forget it. 


BOOK REVIEWS 

Books in the principal European and Indian languages are reviewed 
The Modern Review. But reviews of all books sent cannot be guaranteed. 
Newspapers, periodiwils, school and college text-books, pam 7 )lilots, r(3prints of 
rnagaainc articles, addrease?5. etc., are not noticed. The receipt of books reijeived 
for review cannot be acknowledged, nor can any enquiries relating thereto 
answered. No criticism of book-reviews and notices is published, 

— ^Editob, The Modem Review. 


ENGUSH 

A SURVEY OF INDIAN HISTORY : By. K. 
M. Fatiikkar. Published by N. I. P. Bombay. 1947. 
Pp. m. price Rs. 7-5. 

INDIA, A BIRD^S-EYE VIEW : By Sir Frederick 
Whyte. The Royal Institute of International Affairs. 
Pp. SS. Price 2s. €d. 

Ever since Maxmullcr wrote his highly apprecia- 
tive words about India and her culture, attraction to 
its study has been great. True it is, during the second 
quarter of the present century there has been a con- 
siderable production of historical literature, but moat 
of them, excepting such well-known classics as The 
Fall of the Mughal Empire and Aurangzib are oo 
drily written and wanting in S 5 ^mpathetic imagination 
that they have failed to satisfy the popular appetite 
for the reading of hist^iry. Studies on Indian history 
as a whole have suffered from another drawback. Its 
frame-work has followed the pattern fixed by V. A. 
Smith more than three decades back. The division ot 
Indian history into three period ■«, Hindu, Muslim and 
British, and the classification of the events under the 
Bueoesdve mling dynasties or viccroyalties have been 
the ever-guiding lodestar to the weary caravan of text- 
book writers. Naturally Indian history has been 
pwseuted as a pageantry of kings and emperors, of 
tiheir romantic fights and sieges or mean intrigues and 
treacherous murders. 

Tine first book under review has broken this 
stereotyped form of writing Indian histonr. Mr. 
Banikkar has evidently been inspired by the Wellsian 
view of history, **They (glorious battles) i^re the 
ornaimental tapestry of history and no part of the 
building/' Hence we hear littli^ in this book of the 
tmmp of cavalry and the thud of guns, but can watch 
here tm ofaltsmen and the artisans, the philosophers 
^d ^saints, andutects and painters engaged in thdr 
hUli^le Pursuits, and unoonscibusly saaping India's 
|rob^ age io age. Thus one searches here in 
W P.WN'ifig acwnmt of Kanisbka's or Samudrs- 
grop; WeHeriey's or B^tinjEi^s bwmner- 


and amuscmenti^-dicing, dancing, singing and of his 
personal adornments, such as collyrium in his eyes, 
unguent which tinges the lips, of education in schools 
and universities during the Maury a and later periods. 
Data arc gleaned from every possible source, 
literature and archaeolog>'. The torso of a female 
figure draped in a sari brought to light by the recent 
Arikamedu excavation does not escape his notice, and 
he puts ‘the fact in its proper place. In the same way 
the early Sultans of Islam who figure so largely with 
romantic episodes of Devala Devi and Padmini, and 
'blood-curdling stories of persecution and massacre of 
the Hindus are given here the go-by and their place 
is taken by such themes a.s medieval theism, the 
revival of Jainaism under such a person as Hema- 
chandra who popularised in a Jaina garb the entire 
mytholog\^ of the Hindus, and Vijnaneswar and 
Chandeswar, Smriti commentators. The long roll of 
British Viceroys is dismissed summarily with the words, 
"Prom the point of view of the history of the English 
in India, they are no doubt important; but in the 
context of Indian history, those Governors-General 
signify nothing.” But the rediscovery of India's past, 
the rebirth of culture, the revival of * Hinduism and 
int^fgration of Islam, leading to Pakistan are succinctly 
summarised. 

Prom this brief outline it would be evident that 
the author's conception of the treatment of Indian 
fiistory is original. He treats of India’s developments 
as an organic whole, iast-ead of dividing it into parts, 
Indian history and culture is shown here painted 0^ 
a broad canvas, and seen moving towards the ^ fulfil- 
ment of a great purpose. We see here the spirit^ of 
India striving across the ages, struggling, winni^, 
sinking but roassert-ing itself again, engaged in tn© 
ceaseless endeavour of harmonising and reconciling the 
endless diversities into a -unity. 

The narration is lucid and free frbm excitement; 
it has not the glow of a Green, the charm of a 
Macaufav, or the grandeur of a Gibbon, but it is fr^ 
from bias or partisanship. No particular sect iis Ms 
hete noir ; nor does he dote on any particular king 
or sag^. V xet eofme of bis 'concluakmii are not possibly 
miF bugbt to the sepoy mutiny b with 
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him "do mutiny at aQ but a groat natio^l rising," 
because the object in vjew waa the e^ulaion of the 
British. Sir Frederick Whyte's opinion in India 
(p. 24) is more apposite. Secondly, according to Panik- 
kfif Hinduism was not held in contempt by early 
Muslim mlers, because some of them patronised 
Jaina Acharyas. Alauddin’s severity to the Hindu 
fighting aristocracy recorded in Barani and Firuz’s 
exertions in the path of the faith as recorded in the 
Futuhat disprove such a statement. Thirdly^ in his 
opinion the Muslim Sultanate of Gujrat being "de- 
pendent on the loyalty of the people and the wealth 
of the merchants, followed a policy of reconcilation/’ 
Constrast Ibis stalement with that of Professor Com- 
missariat in the History of Gujnrat, p. 114, "Not less 
important was the dependence of the conquerors on 
the conquered in respect of the materials and the 
builders, so that the spoliation of Hindu shrines . . * 
continued apace.*’ In the Jami Masjid, Bhadra 
Mosque and several others, jiillars and ceilings are to 
be found "that wen* tninsffuTod bodily from the Jaina 
tomplos ..." What an admirable process of reconci- 
liation f 

India, A Bird's-Eye View is a war pamphlet 
to inform the world of India’s political evolution 
under the British at'gis in the context of her complex 
problems, particularly Hindu-Muslim, and the enor- 
mous advantages acquired by India out of the war. 
The apologia made on behalf of the British rulers for 
communal tension was unnecessary for the separate 
electorate was their invention and gift. 

N. B. Roy 

BHAGAVAD OITA AND MODERN LIFE : By 
K. M, Munshi. PMi^^hed by the Bharatiya Vidya 
Bhavan, (fhov^patiy Road, Bombay 7. Pp. ' 

The author’s reputation in this case will naturally 
raise high hopes in the minds of his readers. We can 
confidently say that these hopes have not. been belif»d. 
The hook i? well WTitten and hoars marks of the 
author’s great erudition. 

The Gita has been so m\ich written upon that it is 
difficull to expect anything extraordinarily new in any 
modern writing upon it. But Miinshi has been remark- 
ably successful in this respect. He has suggested a 
new approach in his interpretation and adopted an 
easy and facile style. Tlie last chapter on Brahma- 
charya has struck us as particularly adept, full of 
imaginative insight and modern scientific knowledge. 

We hope recent political activities will leave him 
time to complete the series of lectures of which we 
have but a foretaste in this book. 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE BEAUTIFUL : By 
P, N. Srinivasachari, MA. Pnnted Published by 
Thomson and Co. Ltd., Broadway, Madras. Pp. Jl$. 
Price Re. 1-8. 

Although the style of the book sometimes sthacks 
of peroration rather than of philosophy, and although 
it is cramped with tco many references to names and 
citations of opinions which give it the odour of » 
class lecture, yet, we cannot but pay our tribute of 
praise to the extensive scholarship and deep and peno- 
trating insight of the author. He has brought within a 
small cufmpa.ss Ihe salient points of the pbiloaO|iliy of 
the beautiful and given it a presentable shape for the 
ordinary reader. The study of the book is expected to 
rouse the curiopity of the intelligent and of those 
who are eager to know. This curiosity can of course 
be satisfied by a study of more advanced books and 
mom authoritative sources. But the reader will be 


grateful to our autbckr fbr having roused Uil 
rweptivity. ^ 

The last two chapters are the author’s brigin^ 
contribution to the subject; for, such discussions will 
not be found in books by authors of Europe or 
America. Such discussions are beyond the comi)etence 
of most of them: they know yet so little of Indian 
thought. But they ought to know and this book will 
help them to know. 

U. C. Bhattaobabjeo 

FREEDOM AND CIVILIZATION : By Bronislaw 
Malinowski. Published by George Allen and Unwin 
Ltd.. London. Pages 38S. Price 16s. nett. 

The author was an outspoken opponent of National 
Socialism in Germany and as a result his books were 
banned early in that (iountry. After the* outbreak of 
war in 1939 the author remained in U.S.A. and was 
appointed in Yale University. Ho was much agitated 
over the early sucoess of the Nazis us he was confident 
that their totalitarian methods and victory were sure 
to destroy freedom and civilization. Tin* author did not 
live to see the victorious termination of war and des- 
truction of the groat menace to humanity. He wdiolc- 
Jieartodly endorsed tlie i>rinciples enunciated in the 
Atlantic Charter and showed great anxiety for a peace 
settlement which will ensure tlifi progress of the world 
and civilization. 

In these pages the author has made a scientific 
study of all aspects of human freedom from the earliest 
days to the present times. The problem has beeu 
studied from the poinls of view of biology, anthro- 
pology, sociology, economy and other allied sciences 
including physiolog>* and i)sychology. The author has 
shown that freedom is a condition of human culture 
ami civilization. But, human society restrietcfj its free- 
dom with the progress of civilization to organise free- 
dom and culture. After all, there is nothing in human 
society as ab.solute freedom. Freedom is a relative term 
with reference to time and stages in culture. Freedom to 
destroy other’s freedom or to enslave other people is 
no freedom. FrCi^clom ultimately means subordination 
of the individual or .‘society to a higher principle and 
ideal for the attainment of a higher culture. When we 
accpi)t this view even the sovereignty of modern states 
will vanish and a super-state must come into being to 
end all conflict of Nation-states. In that ideal World 
National Independence will mean a limited freedom 
for each people but nations of the world as a whol® 
will enjoy more freedom without any fear of doma&ation 
whatsoever. In the words of the author, "The world must 
choose between a state of international anarchy or of 
international law. Bince law can not exist without 
sanctions, and sanctions must be embodied in a ]^Utieai 
organization, we need a super-state; a World Federation 
or a Commonwealth of Nations in order to have 
freedom anywhere and e\'ei*y where." This was written 
by the author before the United Nations OiTganiaation 
came into existence. Now UNO has come into being 
and is trying to function for ending the conflicts 
among nations. If UNO succeeds it shall have’ to 
be a superstate, otlijrwise it is likely to have the 
fate as that of the League of Nations. 

Students of politics will find this book extremely 
interesting. To the students of Indian politics, this book 
is specially useful, because attainment of freedom hai 
brought in not a small number of problems to ihie 
country, the proper and democratic smutioh of which 
will bring real freedom to the country and the peopiol^ 
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SANSKRIT 

# RIGVEDA^SAMHITA (with the commentary of 
Sayanacharya, Vol. IV. Mandalae IX-X) ; Edited by 
Ni S. Santakktf BA. {Tilak) and C. 0. Kashikar, MA. 
(TiUkk). Tilak Maharashtra Vidyapith. Vaidika Sawi- 
sodhana Mandcda, Poona. Price Rs. BS. 

Thia volume completes the critical edition of 
Sayana's commentary on the Rigveda undertaken by 
the Vaidika Samsodhana Mandala more than a decade 
back. Besides the text and commentary on the last two 
Mandalas, we have here a critical edition of the Khilas 
as well, accompanied by u separate introduction which 
not only describes the critical apparatus but discusses 
the antiquity of the khilas and their r(*lati*on to the 
Riftveda .Samhita. The procedure followed in 
editing the volume is th(' same as ' that in 
the previous volumes already "noticed in these pages 
(August 1935 , July 1940 , July 1945 ). In addition to ft 
good number of mamuscripts of Sa.’^ana's commentary, 
a printed edition of a portion the comment aiy of 
Udgitha, M predecessor of Sayiina, a< also a fragmentary 
manuscript of anollier j^orlion of the same wore con- 
sulted and found helpful in dotermining the correct 
text of Sayuna. The improvements that could be made 
in the readings of the commentary have been separately 
qoted in the general introduction. On the whole, wo 
have in those volumes a handsome scholarly edition of 
the Rigveda together with Sayana’.s coinmehtary there- 
on. We hope when the fifth volu»iie containing indices 
comes to be p\iblished it will greatly enhance the 
usefulness of the edition. It reflects credit on the 
authorities of the Mandala to have produced the 
present volume during the most stressing period of 
high price and scarcity of paper and other printing 
materials due to the la'^t great world war. The world of 
scholars would be ever grateful to Sri C. G, Agi\she 
whose munificent donation towards meeting the entire 
cost of printing and paper of the volume has made its 
publication possible in the face of all sorts of diffi- 
culties. It is a strange coincidence that such or even 
greater munificence or patronage .was forthcoming on 
the occasion of publishing previous editions of the 
work at different times and places. 

Chintaharan CiiakrAvarti 

BENGALI 

SWADHIN BHARATER JATIYA PATAKA : By 
Bakhaldaa Som. Published by Messrs. Das Gupta and 
Bros.f d4/S College Street, Calcutta. Pages 64. Price 
R$. 8. 

This nicely printed and well-illustrated book gives 
in chaste Bengali the history and evolution of the 
National Flag of India. Behind this flag we have a 
j^orious histoiy of sacrifices, struggle and bloodshed ot 
our countrymen for over a century. So the Ifitli August, 
1947, i.e., the day when wc unfurled the banner of free- 
dom, opens a new and glorious chapter in our national 
histoiy. The author reminds his countiymen that as 
t thiy proceed to attain the fullest freedom fot their 
oounttyj they should always remember the ; ideals 
poached by Bankimchandra the Seer, Rabindranath the 
Poet and Gandhi the Servant of Humanity, so that 
Ind^ may contribute her best to the world culture. 

A. B. Dutta 

. DADHICHI : By Bhaktitirtha Umesh^Ch. 

CmhH^buviy. Srignm Library, 804 CornwaUis Street, 
Be. 1. 

, booiSl ipevkii^r eontamiim; a short bio- 

ske^h and sayilftflto of Mahatma Gandhi ie a 
; mhy aptly be eilted 


Dadhichi of the modern age because like Dadhichi, the 
Hindu mythological figure, he voluntarily gave up his 
life for a noble cause. The writer has spared no pains 
to gather valuable information regarding Gandhi] i’s 
life and activities from authentic sources. Three poems 
from the writer’s pen have been included in this book. 
ITiey may not be modern in form, but it is evident that 
these are spontaneous outbursts of an imaginative 
mind. 

Nauni Kumar Bhadra 

HINDI 

JEEVAN KA SATYA : By Mohamngh Sengar. 
Pp. 142. Price Rs. 2-12. 

NAYE YUG KI NARI : By the same author. 
Pp. 141. Price Rs. 8-12. 

Both published by Kitab Mahdl, Allahabad. 

In a w'ay, both those books are complementary, 
because the selfsame subject, namely, woman, is 
treated therein ; only the first does this in the form 
of nine short stories, while the second deals with the 
various problems, pertaining to her, in their modem 
setting in ten essays. The reader is told that the stories 
are based on factual events, though appropriate situa- 
tions and psychological profiles and portraits have been 
created to-incarnaUi them in an intriguing manner. 
Indeed a cold shiver creeps down his spine as story 
after .story reinforces him in the impreasion that woman 
is .more sinned against by man than she sins against 
him in our present-day man-made and man-mastered 
society. What, then, is the remedy ? Woman must 
resolve to come into her own ; nay, to make positive 
contributions to culture and civilization, she should 
shake off the fetishes and false values of the dead or 
decaying past, whether they be social or sacramental. 
P'or, what matters is her own true self-fulfilment, the 
condition precedent to which is freedom from the 
bondage pf the priest, the parent^, the parents-in-law, 
the politician and the philantiiropist. Her vital and 
varied life ought to be a poem on whole-souled and 
wholesome comrade.ship and not a mere coinmand 
performance in obtKiionce to the baton of prejudice, 
passion or prestige. Such is the writcir’a thesis in the 
main. The well-known author's refined sense of chivalry, 
reformist seal and intensive humanity are clearly 
evident in his books, undc'r review, while his style 
burns with the glow of Right as well as Righteousness. 

G. M. 

GUJARATI 

GUJARATNUN GHADTAR : By Ramanlal 
Vasantlal Desai, Boroda. Published by the University 
of Bombay. 1946. Sold by N. M. Tripathi & Co., Bom^ 
bay. Cloth-bound. Pp. 366 + 7. Price Rs. 3. 

In 1941, Mr. Ramanlal Desai, a distinguished writer 
and thinker, was invited by the Bombay University, 
under the rules of the Thakkar Vasanji Madhavji 
Endowment to deliver a series of lectures on Gujarati 
literature, and he did so ; the result of which is 
embodied in this book. Owing to war condition aud 
scarcity of paper it was not found possible to publish 
them earlier. It is a piece of work bearing on th® 
structure of society and literature so far as Gujarat is 
concerned, and the author has acquitted himself very 
well. Historically he has divided his subject into two 
parts, pre-Vedic and Vedic period, up to Muslim 
period, and then Muslim and post-Muslim period. The 
theme of Rasaninipan, old and new, and Realism iA 
Literature claim two more lectures, and in between 
the two main subjects he has introduced Kasi Nanalal 
(who died only recently) as the connecting link. The 
whole work is a valuable contributiDn to Gujarati 

K. M. 
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INDIAN PERIODICALS 


Aspects of the Dominion Economy of India 

The solvency or otherwise of the public 
finance of India is not the chief consideration in 
regard to Indian economy. The most substantial 
fact about it is the tremendously small amounts of 
revenue and expenditure per head of population. 
Professor Benoy Sarkar observes in The Calcutta 
Review : 

The (jxtromcly low indices of agricultural, indus- 
trial and corumevcial wealth produced by the people 
oomstitute the fundumentnl economic dnta uf the two 
Dotninions now known as India and Pakistan. 

Between 1039 and 1946 the years of World War 11 
India's total revenue ainounled to Rs. 15,000 'millions 
(in round figures) >nd expenditure to Rs. 21,000 millions 
(in round figures). Duriiur the same period the total 
revenue of tlie United Kingdom amounted to £17, (KK) 
zniliions and iotal expenditure to £33,000 millions. The 
corresponding U. S. figures for the same period were 
$182,000 millions and $397,000 millions. The percentage 
of revenue to expenditure in India was 71, in the TJ. K. 
52, and the U. S. A. 46. 

In 1946-47, the debt position of the Government ol 
India (undivided) was embodujd in the figure Rs, 24,000 
millions (being the total interest-bearing obligations 
including unfunded debt and depa^its). This is to be 
seen in the perspective of the revenue for that year, 
namely, Rs. 3,600 millions. For the U. K,, the corres- 
ponding figures for the period were £26,000 millions and 
£3,300 millions. The U. 8. fipires were $260,000 millions 
and $40,000 millions respectively. 

In the U. K., the public debt was nearly 8 times 
while in the U. S. A. and India near about 7 times. 

It should appear that in the formal logic of public 
finance India (undivided) presented proportions that 
were quite reasonable and decent by the Anglo- 
American standard. 

But the material logic enables us to visualize other 
conditions. It is the per capita values that are really 
meaningful. In 1946-47, the revenue per head of popu- 
lation was approximately Rs. 9 for India, £66^ for the 
U. K. and for the U. S. A. In round fimires the 
pioipulation is taken to he ,400 millions for India, 50 
millions for the U« K. and 140 millions for ,the U. 8. A. 
Taking the Found to be Rs. 184^ and the Dollar to 
3-24) the revenues per Itead are roughlv speaking 
as follows : India Rs. 9, tJ. K* Rs. 890, and V. S, A. 
Rs. 970. - ; 

Crudely, considered, we get the following equations 
of oomparative public finance : 

^ Eveiy ^ngieriean 108 Indians (approximahdy) 

! Rvmy ^iton . ^ IQO Indi an^ n 

.R R xm^io' of 
^ jse ^ ‘ hmaiant' 




distributed the available cash balances between the two 
^ parties as follows : 

India lls. 3,250 millions 

Pakistan Rs. 750 millions 

* Total Rs. 4,000 miHions 
Taking the entire population of undivided India as, 
roughly speaking, 400 millions, the cash balances on 
the day of j>artition amounted to nearly Rs. 10 (15 
shillings or, say, $3 per head). 

The terms of the Financial Agreement between 
India and Pakistan are likely to be contested, as has 
been done by Deshbandhu Gupta in A Ghnce al the 
Jndo-Pnkulan Financial A(nr^' merit (New Delhi, 1948). 
But in the wf.rld-econoiny the relative position of both 
is to be assessed as more or lews identical, because each 
is a territory used to operating on very small doses of 
finance. , • 

The calfgories of economic development or 
economic policy to which people in the U. K. and the 
U. S. A, and other regions of more or less the same 
standard of living are used, arc hardly applicable in 
India and Pakistan unless, of course, they lire employed 
simply as formal or heuristic Utius. The wojld- 
economic realitii's of India as of Pakistan are to be 
understood in the perspective of Rs. 9 per head as Hm 
annual revenue and Rs. 10 per head as the cash balance 
of the /Undivided Government of India. 

The category, industrializalion, is often 
wrongly taken to be indifference to and nogleet of 
agriculture and the allied economies. 

But no economic statesmanship has ever sought to 
permit industries to kill or cclii)S(j farming, animal- 
husbandry, fisheries, forestry and the like. These agri- 
cultural and allied occupations or professions are never 
meant to be ignored or overlooked in any .scheme for 
industrialization. Rather, it comprises the modernization 
of the farming and allied occupations as .well as their 
advancement by the application of latest scientific 
discoveries and technical inventions. Agricultural 
improvement belongs, as a matter of course, to the 
content of industrialization. 

In India as well as Pakistan relatively large doses 
of mechanization and fertilizer th(?rapy will he neces- 
sary for quite a long lime in order to uptodatize the 
agiicukuml economy. In the domain of figricullural 
finance, likewise, some of the up-to-date iTielhod.s will 
have to be imported from Eur-Anierica. 

The Central Co-operative Bank ought to be fur- 
nished with substantial funds from the Government 
Treasury or from the Rofirrve Bank in order to enable 
it to effer loans liberally to individual cultivators 
tbrougfi their co-operalivc societies at reasonable rates. 
In India, the Governments have always followed the 
opposite, “the wro|ig,“principle by eompellihg’ culti- 
vatow to depend bn self-help. 

The combined self-help of resoutcelbss and perpe- 
tually indebted people* eneb as cultivators generally are 
eauttpt possibly eiu^le tiieso to pomm enougli eapitat 
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for agricultural transactions. The magic of self-help 
alone cannot turn a sero into a million, It ought to ^ 
a fundamental objective of Co-operative Acts to 
anobiliae State Finance adequately in the interest ot 
cultivators through the chain oi oo-o^erative credit 
societies. 

The constructive role of State help in 'agricultural 
finance and farming economy is recognised in every 
modern legislation, including that of the U. 8. A. The 
activities of the- BMique de France viaavis the Credit 
Agricole deserve also to be followed in India with due 
modifications. The example of France in the field ot 
co-operative finance may be seen in the present writer’s 
Economio Development Vol. I (Madras) and Vol. II 
(Calcutta), as well as Indian Currency and Reserve 
Bank Problems (Calcutta). The Dominion of India 
cannot afford to overlook the achievements of State 
finance in the agricultural ’ developments of Eur- 
Aonerica. 

In 1®36, the total money supply of India was 
Rs. 4,700 millions. With a population of some 350 
millions this gave a circulation of Rs. 14 per head. The 
money supply of the U. S. for the same year was 31,000 
millions. The circulation per head (total population 123 
mill.) was approximately 246 (roughly equivalent to 
Rs. 738 at $=.Rs. 3). The total circulation in the U. K. 
was £1620 millions. The circulation per head (total pop. 
46 millions) was £35 (moughly Rs. 420). 

In 1947, the total money supply for India (pop. 
400 mill.) was Rs. 21,500 millions, for the U.S.A. (pop. 
140 mill.) $1,13,500 millions and for the U. K. (pop. 60 
mill.) $5230 mill. The circulation per head was then 
Rs. 54, Rs. 2,575 and Rs. 1,260 respectively. 

The figure's in every instance have been taken in 
round numbers os well as rough approximation. In 
regard to the rates of exchange also very crude ojsti- 
mates have been given. 

It is seen that in 1947 per head of population every 
American had at his command on the average the 
supply of Rs. 2,575. This was more than double that 
of the Briton and nearly 60 times that of the Indian. 
We can easily understand, therefore that while the 
American in his daily parlance talks of 50 dollars the 
Indian cannot afford to think in terms of more than 
one dollar. In 1996, also the relative population between 
the American and the Indian had been mOrc or less 
the same (438 : 14). 

The MiniBlerial Imbroglio in Sind 

The action taken by the Sind Governor in- 
volves issues of far-reaching importance, and, il 
left unheeded, is likely to set precedents with in- 
conceivable political repercussions in the working 
of a Cabinet Government. Dr. Anup Chand Kapur 
writes in The Hindustan Review : 

The re-allocation of Sind Cabinet portfolios by the 
Sind Governor, without the consent of, or even prior 
consultation with the Premier and eventually his dis- 
missal from office, under directions from the Oovernor- 
Geucral of Pakistan, are two recent instances of utter 
violation of constitutional conventions and fbigrant 
abuse of constitutional propriety which cojXMint the 
functioning of a Responsible Government, The TChuro 
episode, as a matter of fact, eclipses the arbitrary and 
summary dismissal of Mr. Allah Bux— the Sind 
Premier— on October 10, 1942, and that of Dr. Khan 
Sahib, the Prime Minister of N.-W. F. Province* 
iannedia^ after the emergence of Pakistan as an 
hjgleiHnident Dominion. 


tOk SfiPTimk 1948 

In Sind a public quarrel between the Premier and 
his two Ministers •manifested itself t«9warde the second 
week of April, 1948, when the Standing Committee of 
the Muslim League Assembly Party passed two jreso- 
lutions. These resolutions were an indictment of ^ Mit 
Ghulam All Khan Talpur mid Fir IHahi Bux. It was 
also demanded that the portfolio of Civil Sumplies 
should be withdrawn from Mir Ghulam Ali Khan 
Talpur. The meeting of the Standing Committee was 
reported to have been attended by three out of nine 
members, and it was originally believed that Mr. Khuro 
also attended it, and both the resolutions were inspired 
by him. Mr. Khuro rebutted this allegation, and denied 
that he attended tlie meeting of the Standing Com- 
mittee. 

This ostensibly bridged the . breach between the 
ministers and Mir Ghulam Ali Klian Talpur issued a 
statement in which he, vUer alio, expressed his con- 
fidence in the leadership of Mr. Khuro, and withdrew 
all his allegations against him. But the rift created in 
the Muslim League Assembly Party had assumed ja 
serious character, and both Pir Illahi Bux and Mir 
Ghulam Ali Talpur questioned the authority of the 
Standing Committee to pass sucli resolutions' and 
declared that in future no notice of the Committee’s 
decision would be taken by them. The members of the 
Standing Committee, on tlio other hand, asserted their 
right to review the woik of the Ministers, as the Com- 
mittee hud b(‘en appointed at the biddings of Mr. 
Jinnah with a view to sui)en'iso tile work of the 
Ministers, and to see that it was in accordance with the 
election pledges of the League. 

A meeting of the League Assembly Party was, 
however, .summoned for April 30, 1948, to take stuck 
of the whole situation. But Pir Illahi Bux, the Deputy 
Leader of the Party, also called a 'meeting of the Party 
on Aiiril 14, 1948. This unconstitutional calling of the 
party meeting by the Deputy Leader was cliaracterised 
by Mr. G. H. Guzdar, the Secretary of the party, as 
ultra vires. Twelve other membi'rs of the Provincial 
Legislature (including (^zi Fazullab, the Revenue 
Minister) endorsed the objection raised by Mr. Gazdar. 
The meeting called by the Deputy Leader was, however, 
held, and it was reported to have been attended by 
eight out of 37 members of the party, including Pir 
Illahi Bux and Mir Ghulam Ali Khan Talpur. Mr. 
Khuro asked both these Ministers to resign, and seek 
re-election avS they were manipulating and canvassing 
suniort for his removal from office. The Pir and the 
Mir denied, in a joint statement, the allegations made 
by the Pre-micr. At the same time they stigmatised the 
Premier. for issuing illegal orders, and added that they 
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had informed the Governor and the Central Govorn- 
meht how Government servants were being utilised, 
and how they had been demoralised. They concluded 
the statement by saying : “We are of the opinion that 
any leader who is not able to keep the members of his 
party with himself without official influence has no* right 
to be a leader/* 

Dramatic events followed in succession. 

On Apiil 16, 1948, a Pi’pss Note issued from the 
Governor's House, under the signature of the Private 
Secretary to the Governor, announced the re-allocation 
of portfolios among the Ministers. This was managed 
by the Governor in such a way that Home and Public 
Works portfolios wore taken away from the Premier and 
allott4»d to Pir Illahi Bux and Mir Ghulam Ali, resjife- 
tively. The Depart meut of Ilevenue which was under 
the charge of Qiizi Fazullah, a close friend of Mr. 
Kliiiro, was takim away from him and given to the 
Mir. In vain did Mr. Khuro protest to the Governor, 

Mr. Khuro IT presented his case to the Governor- 
General after his return from the N.-W. F. Province's 
lour on Aju-il 21. The Premier requested Mr. Jinnah 

ask the Governor to allow m(j to reshuffle mv 
Cabinet or to agree (o my expanding it bv taking one 
or two Ministers and also revise liis order regarding the 
allooalion of portfolios. This I demand as my conslilu- 
tional right.” Witlioiit going into the merits of Mr. 
Khuro’a submission the Governor-General asked for his 
resignation “or be dismissed because the Governor had 
asked for las approval to di.smiss mo." Mr. Jiiinah also 
told the Sind Premier that the Go^T^nor and Ministers 
Pir Tllahi Bux and Mir Ghulam Ali Khan Talpur had 
made ceitain allegations against him. The nature ot 
these allegations the Oovortior-Ge^ieraJ did not disclose 
to Mr. Khuro. Mr. Khuro ultimately resignorl on the 
morning of April 26, but in the evening a Press 
CammumCiUd annouiujcd the dismissal of Mr. Khuro by 
the Governor acting under directions from the 
Governor General of P.^ikistan “as a jmTrui facie case 
has' been made out against him for charges qf nial- 
adminiatration and groas misconduct in fhe discharge 
of bis duty and responsibility and corruption” llie 
Coimmiriiqur further said that the Governor was 
makinjE arrangements i-mmediatt'ly “to appoint a judi- 
cial tribunal to inquire into the charges and allegatioDs 
that have been made against Mr. Khuro and the fullest 
opportunity will be offered to him to vindicate his 
position.” 


For the proper understanding of the Sind 
Premier’s dismissal, let us go a little more deep 
into its causes. 


^ Mr* Khuro was a member of Sheikh Ghulam Hus- 
sain HidayatuJiah’t? Cai>inot. in the pre-partition 
Government of SimJ. In the then Muslim League 
Aifeiembly Party there were two rival ^oups, one 
headed by Mr. Ghulam Hussain and the others by Mr. 
M. A. Khuro. When the fonmer was appoint^ the 
, Governor of Sind, Pir Illahi B\ix and Mir Ghutea Ah 
‘Khan Talent, were also ministers in the ffidayat- 
uil^ Oohanet made a .bid for the PremierAip, of 
with, the full support of. Mr. Ghulam Awiin 
ffidayatuUsh. Bui suhseQUentJy they had tn withdraw, 
beeanoe of the formidable position of Mr. Khuro. When 
Prime Minister he reduced the strength 
net to four inmiaters. Two of his ministers 
r and ihe ‘knd. the third (Oasi^Fagidlah) 
Of ]£hnro. All ^ imporiant 
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continued smouldering to flare up at the opportune 
time offered to either group, and resulting into the 
political annihilation of the other. 

The course of events, however, did not run a 
smooth course for Mr. Khuro. He incurred the wrath 
of the Pakistan Governor-General and this gave the 
required opportunity to the Pir. The Pir played the 
trump card and the result was the final exit of Khuro. 

Mr. Khuro had all through been a fervent ’cham- 
pion of Pakistan, and a devout political disciple of Mr. 
Jinnah. The Sind Government, on the initiative of Mr. 
Khuro, invited the Pakistan Government to establish 
its headquarters at Karachi till the Dominion Govern- 
ment finally decided the place for ^the permanent 
location of its capital. After some time it became 
known that the Pakistan Government had de.sigas on 
Karachi by permanently establishing its capital there. 
The Sindhis, including the •members of the Muslim 
League Assembly Party, protested and demonstrated 
against this contemplated intention of the Pakistan 
Government. Mr Khuro promised the Sindhis that he 
would preserve the integrity of the Province, and 
would resist any such move. This open revolt on the 
part of Mr. Khurq greatly annoyed Mr. Jinnah, because 
he did not find his once docile political disciple a 
willing tool of the Pakistan Government. 

But the most annoying grievance a^inst Mr. 
Kliuro was on the problem of rehabilitation of the 
refugees in Sind. Raja Ghazanfar Ali Khan, the Paki- 
stan Refugee and Rehabilitation Minister, disclosed in 
his Hydeiubad speech (on May 2, 1942) that Sind had 
declined to take even 1,00,000 refugees and the Govern- 
ment had not been co-operating in their rosc^ttlemcnt. 
Public, undoubtedly, cannot vouch for the correctness 
of this statement, yet there is no denying the fact that 
Mr. Khuro was not willing to take in •more refugees 
than what he thought the Province could absorb. 

The Sind Prime Minister incurred the dis- 
pleasure of the Pakistan Government personnel, as 
he had become the spearhead of the movement to 
prevent S>ndhi interests being swamped by Paki- 
stan personnel from the West Punjab. 

Mr. Jinnah referred to this aspect of the question, 
indirectly of course, in his public speech* at Peshawar 
on April 20, when the Quaid-e-Azam appealed for unity 
in the League, patience with, and support for the 
Government and abandonment of factious jealousies 
and provincialism. 
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Mr. Khuro'fl dismissal gratified the political ven- 
geance of bis opponents and it served the desired 
purpose of the Pakistan Government. On the 27th 
April, a day after Mr. Khuro's dismissal, the Pakistan 
Governor-General announced, while addressing the 
Annual General Meeting of the Karachi Chamber of 
Commerce, that Karachi would be the permanent 
capital of Pakistan. The vexing refugee problem was 
also satisfactorily solved. It was decided to set up a 
Refugee Council in Sind, an exact replica of the one 
in the West Punjab. Tt was also made clear by the 
Parkistan Refugee Minister that Pir Illahi Bux, the new 
Prime Minister, had raised no objection to the creation 
of the Council. The Minister also expressed a hope that 
the new refugee and resettlement and relief arrange- 
ments would be much more satisfactorily dealt with as 
the Dominion Government was, hitherto, dissatisfied at 
Ihe plight of the refugees in Sind. 

That the Governor has a legal right to dismiss his 
minisl^srs is undeniable. They hold office during his 
pleasure. The Government of India Act as amended by 
the P«akistan (Provisional Constitution) Order provides 
that !\ (governor in choosing and dismissing Ministers 
acts under the Governor-Generars control, and must 
comply with his directions. The dismissal of Mr. Khuro 
is, therefore, in accordance with the letter of the 
con^itution. Rut thw is not the whole constitutional 
position. Even the rigid provisions of the Government 
of India Act 1935, found flexibility in the Instruments 
of Instructions, which enjoined upon the Governors to 
af^point only those persons as Ministers who collectively 
were in a position to command the confidence of the 
TvOgislature, and to keep tnem in office so long as they 
enjoyed such confidence. In a system of Responsible 
Government it is understood that a Minister only 
ceases to enjoy the confidencte of the Executive head 
of' the State when he ceases to retain the confidence of 
the Legislature. To act otherwise is to disregard, rather 
abuse, the principles upon which subsists the Parlia-: 
mentar^f Government ; and it v/ouid be, as such, in- 
distinguishable from autocracy, pure and simple,' 


With Buttoned Swordg 

The New Review obseryeg: 

America and Russia met on the grounds of Oota- 
camund; the jnust was lively and the witnesses had 
come from eighteen nations and nine international 
organisations. The occasion was a meeting of what 
they call in international lingo the Unecafe, The 
Economic and Social Council acting on the recora- 
mendation of its Economic and Employment Com- 
mission had, on June 21, 1946, established a Tempo- 
rary Suh-cK)tn mission on the economic reconstriic.liou 
of devastated areas which set up a Working Party 
which recommended this United Nations Ecouptnic 
Commission for Asia and the Far East which was 
approved by the Economic and ^cial Council, is 
charged with sponsoring measures of economic recons- 
truction and development in Aria and the Far East, 
and will have its work reviewed by the Unesco in Wl. 
Which, aboo' illustrates the method and pace of ad- 
vance in international co-operation. 

The Unecafe held a first session in Shmigh^^i 
(June 16-25, 1947), a meeting, of its Committee of the 
Whole at LAe Snecegw '(,]ujy IQ-ir, 1947), a second 
session at Bairlno (Pliilippines, November 2^I)eccmber 
6, 1947) and "its third session at Cotacfsmund (June 
1-12, 1948), At Shanghai, New York, fia^o, they 
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did what commissions and cominitteiM are wont to 
do; they discussed membership, terms of i^erence, 
programme of investi^tions and studies, etc, lliey did 
much the same at Octac^und, and they passed e 
report replete with sootliilhg views and hamless reso- 
lutions. Two discussions, however, tlirew a sharp light 
on international psychology, and provoked America 
and Russia to a significant encounter, with the temt- 
porary advantage going to Russia. 

The first forensic duel came out of the discussion 
on the membership of the Indonesian Republic. Full 
membership of tlie Unecafe is given to nations in the 
Asian region delineated by the Unesco (Nepal is not 
clearly situate within this region) provided they them- 
selves conduct their foreign relations. Associate mem- 
bership may be granted to non-self-governing coun- 
tries on tlic recommendation of their overlords. The 
Indonesian Republic claims independence; but 'Hie 
Hague argues that since the republic is only a mem- 
ber of the United States of Indonesia which will 
coalesce on equal terms with Holland to form the 
Netherlands-Indonerian Union under the headship i'*! 
the Dutch Sovereign, the Indonesian Republic must 
wait till the Indonesian Federation be established and 
needs Dutch sponsorship to join the Unecafe. Dr. 
Grady' sided with the legal case of the Netherlands, 
Mr. Novikov with the Indonesian Rcpblic. India 
made a strong plea for the Indonesians; Dr. S. P- 
Mookerjeo realistically pleaded that the Unecafe had 
nothing to do with political ideology or legalism and 
was limited to economic problems, that the Indone- 
rian Republic had sat at tlic Havana Conference ol 
the Unesco on trade and empl'oymont and on the 
Interim Commission, etc. To no avail, the colonial 
powers and their allies won the day but lost face in 
the East. The second round came when Dr. Grady 
tackled the rehabilitation loans to Asian countries. 
‘Loans would undoubtedly be available not by way of 
charities but on businc'ss term.s; but investors would 
have to be guaranteed fair returns and consequently 
economic and. social conditions permitting fair returns/ 
Asian countries were puzzled and disappoipted ; they 
mentioned the gratuities wluch will go with the Mar- 
shall Plan in Europe; they did not demur to the idea 
of allowing returns but they did not hide tbeir appre- 
hensions that foreign investments might interfere with 
their internal politics; economic imperialiami might 
be a camouflaged political imperialism, and that would 
be intolerable. Mr. Novikov hurried to play on such 
fears; he cautioned all Asian countries against foreign 
investments in key-industries and advocated un- 
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restricted nationalisation. He s boasted that Russia 
helped her neighbours with loans and never inserted 
any political clause in the contracts. He rallied many 
sympathies. Only the most alert among Asian repre- 
sentatives know that if Russia never puts any such 
clause in the contracts it is because she puts an occu- 
pation army in the country. Mr. Novikov tactfully 
enough kept silent about the Bolshevik method of 
dealing with the foreign investments made under the 
Gears; but he scored a point when he extolled the m- 
dustrial achievements of Russia on a national scale 
(thanks largely to foreign experts lie again tactfully 
omitted to mention). 

The problem of foreign loans uuiat be faced 
.squarely. Investments by foiieigner,-? arc customary 
in all countries, in Britain, even in the UB.A. and 
they are not inconsiderable; in small countric.^ they 
do on occasion influence internal and external affairs. 
Rut they are rarely decisive when home politics are 
consolidated; British and American investments in the 
Weimar Republi*? did little to check Hitler*.s pace. 
For the present Asian countries feel weak economical- 





ly and militarily; the memory of their pa.st depend- 
ence is too fre.sh for them not to be allergic to any 
threat, of imperialism, their economy is too uncertain 
for risking any possible interferenc^c, and their poli- 
tical unity is not yet strong enough for them to feel 
at ease in the international labyrinth. With the pro- 
gress of years the mood will vanish, and, with the 
future opportunities of investing in other countries, 
it. will change into comforting buoyancy. But the mood 
i.s there at pre.sent, and Dr. Grady should have taken 
it into account, instead of giving an easy opening to 
♦SoA’iet truculence. Tlio sympathies of Asian countries 
are still in the main with the Anglo-American bloc, 
btit the .spokesmen of British, Dutch and French im- 
perialism should bo kept away from all conferences 
in the East. 
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Con»rrvation programme is still awaiting solution;, 
wastage of good quality coal has yet to be elinabiated; 
there has I)cen lack ofi uniformity in the eiiaj^ing laws and 
licences of the Central anc) Provincial Governments and 
mineral resources are being exploited in a manner quite 
injurious to the country's interests. 

The idea' of starting an ^Economic Minerals 
Bureau’ for India’s indu&trial progress first 
emanated in 1946 from the Council of the 
Geological, Mining and Metallurgical Society 
of India. 

• Tlie Society was simjply expressing the demand of 
the Indian scientific and industrial public for the cstahlish- 
inenl iA such a Bureau in India. It is gratifying to note 
that the Government of India realizing the imiwrlance of 
this scheme has now established a Bureau of Mines tliough 
on a small scale. Schemes ifor running such an organization 
should Ikj very comprehensive and far-reaching in character 
and should always be organized in a way so as to fit in 
with Indian conditions and peculiarities and to solve 
Indian problems. Such schemes might bring about fruit- 
ful results in the shortest possible lime leading to conser- 
vation of tlie mineral resources of this country. 

During the last 50 years in India enough high grade 
raw materials like manganese ores, mica, monazile, ilmenite. 
bauxite, chromite, and magnesite were allowed to be 
simply exported or put to improper use or wasted without 
serving any useful purpose to this country, and it has now 
become absolutely necessary that such practices should be 
brought to an end. Lower grade materials should always 
undergo processing and beneficiation before they can be 
marketed for better utilization. The II. S. A. has made 


rapid proj^ess in the matter of indnstriallcation and in 
that respect she has made all possible arrangements to 
pool the mineral resources of her territory in the best 
possible manner. In order to get the best advantage of 
the different grades of minerals there has been an 
organization in Ij. S. A. styled **Bureau of Mines’’ through 
the activities of which the industrialists and the mine- 
owners receive adequate help and proper guidance in the 
matter of maximum extraction with safety and proper 
utilization of the minerals. 

* The Bureau of Mines should have as its main object- 
ives the promotion of safety in the mineral extraction, 
llic conservation of mineral resources and the conducting 
of investigations on the mining, preparation and utilization 
of minerals. These ends are achieved through the develop- 
ment and introduction of safe practices and improvements 
in the methods of extraction and utilization of minerals af 
different grades and qiiulily. 

But the scheme proposed for the ‘Bureau of Mines' 
in India would include for the present three technical 
branches, namely: (1) Mining Engineering; (2) Mines 
Inspection; and (3) Mineral Treatment, (A sum of Rs. 3 
lakhs is provided for in tli.? first year to give effect to 
this scheme.) 

In the earlier stages it will function primarily in an 
advisory capacity without executive or statutory powers, 
nor -will it undertake actual mining or any marketing of 
minerals. It will give advice on mining, nmrkcting and 
will collect information and statistics, organize training 
and research, formulate policy . and co ordinate measures 
for the conservation and development of the country's 
mineral wealth. 
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Hie Twilight of the Princdy Order 

Under the ubove caption, India Today 
obtiorves Hic stak* of affairs in tiie Princely States 
of India : 


One of the leasl known but most Mgnihcant develop, 
ments in Imdiu during the first seven months of freeddfn 
is the integration, oontrol and in H>ine cgses elimination 
of the Indian Princely States. 

Before indopPndencf*, there were some 562 Princely 
States scattered in a crazy quilt across the Indian penin. 
aula. With few cxeeplions, tlie Stales were ruled by 
absolute inonarchs in medieval style. ENen tlic modest 
reforms in British India were never exlend<»d to the 
States. 

While the British ruled India directly, the Stales 
were ruled indirectly through u unique system known as 
paramountcy. Under paramountry, the British entered 
into treaty relations with the noinimally independent Indian 
Princes. The British undertook to pfotect the Princes 
from external aggression or internal attack in return for 
control over their external relations. The puppet Princes^ 
were ruled anti manipulated Oirough the powerful and 
notorious Political Department of the British Government 
in India. 

The Princely States made sense from only one point 
(if view; the desire of the British to consolidate and 
maintain their rule and to prevent social change. Geogra- 
phically and economically, most of the Slates made no 
sense at all. Mapy^of them were very small, being -no 
larger than estates. Others, like Hyderabad, w^ere larger 
than some Provinces of British India. Some were extremely 
.backward both in agricultural and industrial development. 
A very few had impoitant industrial plants. Some States 
.were even located within Indian Provinces or parts of one 
State .would be found in another State. Tariff barriers 
made the. Bow of trade* unbelievably complicated. 

While the organizatiosi of popular resistance in British 
India was the India National Congress Party, the Stales 
people had their own organization, the All-India States’ 
PeajEde’B Conference, which maintained close and friendly 
reladoins with the Congress Party and carried on agitation 
against the excesses of Princely rule. 

Under the terms of agreement which ended British ru'jfe 
on Aaguet IS,. IMT, paramountcy was abolished and the 
States were Wt free to , remain independent or to join 
, indhi or Pakistan. The British, however, made it clear^that 
they would not recognize any Indian State as an inde- 
pendent ^thy with dominion status, which some* of 'the 
larg^ States had obviously hoped for. 

It had hihg heea ^e eantention of Indian nationalists 
' Thrft Jh"di» the.'PriJ^ 

nsdvei and ihelr order intadi without 

JSven in seven luotit hs iW hdch have passed 
thts^oSleflitieh has already 
irate. / ' 

h pi the States M\ within 
a djoaon^ within 

Of .die more 



has not yet acceded. Kashmir, whirh has acc<*ded provi- 
siunally to India, is a contested case. 

Under the rnstnnnenl'of arces«ion, the .‘^lalr relinquishes 
control over foreign affairs, defense and communications. 
Many Stales have also begun to introduce reforms in a 
democratic direction, the content of which varic'*' a good 
deal from Stale to Slate. In ihi.s pwoess, the PrinctN are 
under a double pressure from the [lowerful States Depart- 
ment of the Government of India, Iteadcd by Sardnr Val- 
labbbhai Patel, and the iiopiilar resistani-c movements in 
the States. 

Since August 15, 1047 over half the Stales have br<*n 
merged into ineighhouriiig Provinces or have been grouped 
into Provincial units, afid the icst retain their identity. The 
.■JO Orissa and Chhutlisgarli Stales, for exainrde, have been 
merged into neighbouring Provinces. Tlie 2ft0 Kathinwai* 
States have grouped thems*'lM‘» into Provincial units. The 
16 Deccan States, whiidi are interspersed with Bombay 
Province, have been »bsorbt;d into that Province, only 
Kohlapur, fbe largest with a population of a million, 
retaining its identity. 

On March 17. the United States of Matsya, composiug 
the Slates of Alwar, Bharalpur, Dh»)limi and Kaurali with 
a combined population of nearly 1.9 million came into 
being. The administration of Alwar and Bharatpur had 
previously been taken over by the Government of India 
in an inwstigation of Rashlriya Swayam Sevak Sangh 
activities there. It will be recalled that the assassin of 
Mahatma Gandhi w^as. a member of that organization. 
Virtually all the Moslems in the Stale had l^een driven 
out during the riolM. The (h»vernmoni was forced to send 
in troops on March 16 to keep order in Bharatpur after 
iliiiuiu tribesmen were reported to be in rebellion again-^t 
the merger, incited by the younger brother of the Maha- 
rajah. 

Further Slate merger and unification projects include 
the United Slates of Rajasthan, which includes seven Stales 
in Rajpulana which carrm into heieg on March 25. The 
Vindhya Pradesh Union of 34 Bundelkhanei States With 
a population of 3.6 million will be inaugurated on April 2. 

. In April also, a conference of rulcr.s and popular repre- 
sentatives from Indore, Gwalior and other Malwa States 
wiD consider final proposals for the Umou of Malwa. 

Almut 20 Gujerat States will hand over their adminis- 
trations, to the Government of Bombay on June 5, and a 
number of other States in this area will also be integrated 
with Bombay Province, thus inc^reasing its pntpulation bv 
nearly 2.6 million persons. A merger of Punjab States has 
also taken place. 

' When all this has been accomplished, the nun^er of 
Stales will have been rcdiutcd to abotit 30. This will still 
leave a Dumber of smaller States which, according to 
the Government's view, will not be viable units. There is 
little doubt dmt these States will sooner or later Wve 
merge or federate. A number of major States will retaaiih 
unaffected and have been given set>arate fepresentatioa 
the Gonstituem Assembly with a ^edge from the 
mettf ihat tlt<^ wiB be jested as separate, viable imluf, . 

Hyderabad remains a chief source of controversy; >!^4Phe 
Hliatm atgned a year’s standstOl agtaMeiil 
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ivith the Government of India after a good deal of nego- 
tiation and difRculties. However, according to reports, 
Hyderabad has not lived up to the agreement. There have 
been a number of raid^ from Hyderabad on Indian terri- 
tory. Other points at issue include Hyderabad’s purchase 
of securities in Pakistan and more important, the question 
of the establishment of a popular goveniment. Hyderabad, 
who?e population is 91 per cent Hindu, baa a Moslem ruler 
and a fanatical Moslem communal party, Itlehad-ul-Musle- 
meen, in control. With the introduction of popular gov- 
ernment. this party’s influence would be broken and this 
exiplains in 4arge part the Nizam’s reluct amce to accede 
to India. There has been a good deal of agitation inside 
the Slate against the Nizam’s despotic rule. 

There is little doubt that the Nizam, beset by pres.siire 
from within and without, will eventually have to come to 
terms with Delhi. Meanwhile, lenpion between the author, 
itios and the Hyderabad Peoples' Conference and between 
India and Hyderabad is growing. 

Observers point out tliat the record of Indian Govern- 
ment in inducing the States to accede, and to merge 
or federate bus been an impressive one, particularly in 
view of the many difficulties that the Government has had 
to face in the first months of exisictnce. Of course, many 
problems in relation to the Slates will remain. The most 
vital of these is the introduction of democratic government. 
In the last analysis, this will depend both on the amount 
of pressure that the Government is willing and able to 
put on the States and on the strength of the popular forces 
within the States. 

In the case of Pakistan, as has bten pointed out. only 
u few States fell within Pakistan’s orbit. Two of flie 
important .States which have acceded to Pakistan are 
Bahawalpiir. adjacent to West Punjab and Khairpur, 
adjacent to Sind. On March 21 , Pakistan accepted the acces- 
sioii of Makran, Kharan and Las Bela, three States which 
form part of the Kalat Confederacy in Baluchistan, an 
association of semi-independent chiefs under the Khan of 
Kalat. (British Baluchlstun automatically went to Pakistan 
under the terms of agreement on the division of India but 
ih'* independent Stales in Baluchistan were left free to 
{icoede to either dominion or to remain independent.) 
While ipart of the Kalat Confederacy has acceded, Kalat 
has not. Observers point out that this must have occasioned 
deep disappointnumt in Pakistan. It is recalled that a 
few weeks ago, Mohammed Ali Jinnah, Pakistan’s Govern- 
nor-General, held a Durbar in Quetta, Baluchistan, 
for the purpose of inducing the independent States in 
Baluchistan to accede. The Khan of Kalat is reported *o 
have protested strongly to Pakistan in regard to the acces- 
sion of the three Kalat States. Their accession cuts ofl 
Kalat from the Arabian Sea and the Iranian frontit^. 

The States acceding to Pakistan sign the same instru- 
ment of accession as the States acceding to India. The 
question of democratic reforms in the States will no doubt 
be raised as democralir forces begin to develop in I’akisten. 


How We Get Our Coal 

F. J. North writes in the Journal of the 
Soviet y of Arts, Februar>^ 1948 : 

It is often possible with the naked eye to see that coal 
is made up of layers^ -Monie of them bright, some of Ihem 
dull, and some of them so soft as to soil thexfingers at 
black as if they had been spieare<l with soot. In the 
bright layers we can sometimes recognise flattened frag- 
ments of the stems of plants, whilst the very soft black 
layers look as if they v/ere made «p of flattened ftagmenti 
of charcoal nr carbonised wood. When specially treatied 
pollslied surfaces of colil or slices of c^, cut tldnly 
oaough to transmit a cegrtain , amount of lights are examined 


with the aid of the microscope, the more deuiled examin- 
ation that is then possible shows that the- substance is 
made up almost entirely of the debris of plants in varL.UL:. 
stages of disintegration and. drcomposittcn. 

From this we are entitled to assume that coal began 
in forests in long-ijmsi ages, and a consideration of the 
regions wheie coal seams now occur shows that whilst 
the coal-forests, as we may^ call them, 'existed in many 
areas and at many periods in the history of the earth, 
riiey were most widely spread and continued for a longer 
time during what geologists call the Carboniferous (or 
coal-bearing) period, which began about 240, OCX), 000 
years ago, and coiuiniied for about 30,000,000 years. 

Fragments of plants that we can recognise in the 
coal itself, togeiiier with the fossil plants — impressions 
of leaves, stems, fruits and the like — that are to be 
found in the rocks that are associated with coal seams, 
enable us to recoiisiruct in imagination the successive 
stages in the formation of coal seam. Each one began 
in a forest extending over a widi^ area and lying suffi- 
ciently near to 'sea level for the dead and decaying 
vegetation to remain mi>re or less water-logged as genera- 
tion after generation of trc<‘& grew upon the rotting 
remains of their ancestors. 

From lime to time large areas began to subside, the 
fori-sts were ‘"drowned,” and the surviving trees were 
killed off. Their remains, together with those of the 
remaining trees that had lived whilst tlic forest thrived, 
were buried beneath layers of mud or sand, brought down 
as sediment by (he snrrouncling rivers and spread out on 
the floors of the newly-formed water-basins. The mud 
and sand gove rise to the rocks that separate one coal 
seam from another, for in a typical coalfield there 
may be many coal seams, cavying from u few inches to 
’several feet in thickness, boparated from one another by 
beds of rock — usually relatively soft shalu in layers like 
cardboard but sometimes hard sandstone. 

This scries of prf»ccsscs, the accumulation of exten- 
sive and thick layers of decomposing vegetable dehria 
on ilic sites of swampy forests, and the hermetical 
scaling of the debris when subsidence caused the 8it6 
to be occupied by water from which mud and sand 
were deposited, was repeated time and time again. As a 
result, many thousands of feet of coal measures (as the 
rocks associated with coal scams are called) were laid 
down. Each layer of vegetable debris, the product of 
centuries of forest growth, subsequently gave rise to a^ 
seam of (N)al. but when the coal-forest period came to" 
an end, the first itoal seams to be formed were very 
deeply buried and even the most recently formed one 
were overspread with rock and would have been invisible 
to a human observer, bad there been one at the time. 
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The e»po»ure of coal a«ams attfficiently near to the In Davy’s lamp, which ie the real ancestor of the 
surface to make it practicable to dig mines to reach modern miners* safely lamps, the flame was enclosed 

them is the result of movements in the earth’s crust, within a cylinder of wire gauze; air could reach the flame 

caused the more or. leas flat layers of coal-bearing and light could be emitted, but the gauze conducted away 

rock to be thrown into great arch-like and trough-like the heat of the flame so quickly tJiat the explosive mixture 

folds. As the ^‘arches” were being uplifted, their tops outside the lamp was not ignited. In modern safely lamp.^ 
were worn away as a result of exposure to rain, wind, ‘ the gauze is ‘partly replaced by glass to provide betiei 
and frost, and in many regions the coal-boaring strata illumination, and tlie remainder is surrounded by a 
were complelely removed from such areas, leaving those jacket to prevent it from being damaged due to a fall or 
which remained in the basins or l rough-like folds to be to contact with a flying splinter of rock. Electric l^P^ 
preserved and, after other roovemenl and deformation, t-j are extensively used nowadays, but the “safety lamp” is 

become the coalfields of to-day. still necessary, because, apart from the light it emits, it 

The earliest coal workings were small shallow shows the miner when gas is present and enables him to 

excavations where seams actually appeared at the surface determine when the amount is liecuming dangerous. In 

and it is interesting to note that in recent years th * the presence of explosive mine-gas a blue cap appears ovjr 
great demaiul for coal has \(^d to a return to opencast the usually yellow flame and grows taller as the amount 
mining, as coal digging at the surface is called. Nowadays oi gas increases. 

the coal is not obtained from small holes dug by hanfl, In the old days all mining operations were done by 

hut great trenches are excavated by powerful machines hand — the coal was excavated by miners using picks and 
that lift or scrape away the rock that rests upon a coal it was hauled to the bottom of the shaft on sledges Oaiei 
seam ami expo«»e the roul which can he removed and in small 'wheeled vehicles), pulled or pushed by women 
loa<led into lorries. or boys. In some mints it was even left to the women 

WliMher on u small scale as in the old days, or on to carry it up ladders attached to the side of the shaft 
a large scale as now, opencast mining is only possible in order to bring it to the surface. At an early dale 
where the scams lie comparatively near to the surface machineiy was used to wind the cages up and down the 
and arc not very steeply inclined, hut the basin-like shafts, whilst horses, endlesi, ropes driven by revolving 
struct iir< of a typical coalfield carries the seams more drums, and ropes hauled by compressed air machines 
and more dt'cply beneath the surface until in the deepe-al were introduced to haul the coal underground, 
parts of the liasins the seams may he coviTed by several I'be nature and rate of the introdiir.tion of mechanical 
thousands of feet of rock. methcwls has varied (jom coalfleld to coalfield ami from 

The history of coal mining is a record of triumphs wdne according to a variety of conditions, but the 

over the danj.rcrM and difficulties of bringing the coal from present tendency is to use machinery for more and more 

deep pits, and from woTking-placesi^ihat (in mines worked the processev. Machines arc now available to cut the 

according to a plan commonly adopted in this country) coal at the face, to load the fallen coal on to travelling 

move farther and farther- away from the pit Wtom as tne belts or into cars hauled by locomotives by which it is 

mine grows older. Aft^r a few years of working the eventually brought to the pit Imtiom. Wliere such machines 
miner may have to travel a considerable distance tinder- introduced, they will do away with hand digging 

ground - -a mile or more from the bottom of the shaft by cutting, and will relieve men of the arduous work 

means of which he has descended from the surface — shovelling coal into the trucks or on to the bells. They 

lu fore he reaches the place where he will begin work, ®Wtty with the necessity for boring holes into 

so that mining involves not only the digging and hauling *he coal po that explosives can be fired to dislodge it and 
of coal, but the maintenance of underground roads giving break it into pieces that men can handle or shovel up. 
ac^cess to the working- places and along which coal may be It tvill be some lime btiore such niacliines can be 
brought to the shaft and thence to the surface. universally used— indeed, there arc pits where some of 

The ‘'roof’ left vwhen the coal has been removed has them inay never be used because natural conditions do not 
to be supported by wooden or steel posts (pit-props) until permit. But by replanning some mines and opening othcr^i 
it is safe and convenient to allow it to subside and close designed along new lines, and. as a icpuIi of the rescarcfi 
up that part of the space left by the removal of the coal that is being undertaken to lessen the risks of injury and 

which has not been filled with the fragments of rock disease amongst mine-workers, coal-mining will lose many 

dislodged during the mining process. Fresh air has to fhe characteristics that have made it ho arduous, 
be pumped to all parts of the mine, not only to enable unpleasant, and dangerous, and will instead' become a 
the miners to breathe, hut also to sweep away the explosive highly mechanised iiiduHtry calling for a technical know- 
gas (methane) Jthat is given off from the coal in many ledge and ability of new kinds. The work will always be 

mines. If this were not done, explosions would be more bard, and in varying degrees iiiiplensant, bni ii will be 

frequent than they^ arc and work in many mines would divested of much of the drudgery ami of most of the 

become dmpo^ible. dangers that have charai;tcrised it in the past. 

irking as they* do in total darkness miners nepd Mechanisation in mining is usually as&ociatcd with 

light,' At on^ ^me candles or oil lamps were used, but American practice, but that h. largely because machines 
their .flames so often ignited the gas, giving rise to fii«es were easier to introduce when ntw mines wore being qponed 
and ^plosions that early miners were compelled to seek UP than in old ones that had been planned rn die days 
for a li^t that would not ignite gas. A hand-m'ivtm machine, ^hen machinery was not ovailable. Some of the most 

by nieans o| which a steel disc was made to rotate rapIcBy Anient machines which cut the coal without the use of 
ajgdiist a plepe of flint, thus produciiig a stream of sparks explosives and automatically ''load it on to conveyors arc 
was tried, #oon absA^floned beoSuse the light inventions. 

jras poor ghd pot as sale as It was hoped it would be. With the realisation of what has -to be done and the 

^ayitflg fleh ‘was ^ried. beoauso of the pbosphoreaceat determination to do it, there is no reason why our . coal 

uflht it amitilfii Iftit the lighting wps Jj aalU mining; industry should not play as important a part in 

in aindyi Jpatt of the nSne^th century, when the futflw of the country as it has in the past. Britain 
gr, (3%niJJi^%brge^ Huppphrey showed the world how to use coali and for a very long 

** " lamps that /would time aupidied the greater part o| the world's needle Even 

alr^UMW edtploabe pre^rtions H reoeptly as 10!9, Britidn produced about half of W 



What We Do %ith Oiw Goii} 

W. Idrie Joncg writes in same issue of 
tlje Jowml of the Asiatic Society of Arts : 

Coal l)«en knowD from vt*ry early timea. It ia 
referred to in China three centuries before the time of 
Chriat, and there is cvidtmce of its use during .the Homan 
occupation of Britain* as wc have found coal citidora mixed 
with Koinau coins at Newcaatle*on-Tyne, In 1217, the 
Foreirt Charter was granted hy Henry Ilf giving certain 
Lords of the Manor the right to dig for minerals, and 
dhal-njining seems to have been carried out in Wales, the 
Midlands, the North and Scotland in the thiiteeiuh century. 

In Chaucer's lime i^oal was brought from Tynesi<ie 
and became the common fuel in London. Later, under 
Queen Elizabeth, it. was substituted for charcoal for smelt- 
ing certain •minerals. * Gradually its use developed and 
(ioahmining liecainc more similar to tliat of modem times. 
At the beginning of the eighteenth century coal was 
successfully used for smelting iron and following this 
development the coalfields cxpandeil rapidly. Newconien’s 
Atmospheric Engine in 1705, jamos Watt’s steam engine in 
1765, and Trevitliick’s locomotive in J804 made it possible 
to hoist and Iraiisporl much greater quantities of coal 
and set the ludustriul Kevoluiiin of Britain into its stride. 
In 1600 the annual coal output was about 250,000 tons, in 
* 1700 it was 3,000,<X)0, ajid in 1800 it had jumped to 
10,000,000. Now, of course, it is alwul 200,000,000, 

When goal ariives at the sruiface of a pit in tubs or 
trams, it is a mixture of various sizes and is contaminated 
with impurities such as shale, rock, fireclay, and so on. 
The larger ex)al is separated h> si'iccriing and is then 
passed over picking belts whore the stone and shale are 
picked away by hand. The smaller coal is sorted in a 
variety of ways — usually hy floating the dirty coal in a 
pulsating current of water or in a mixture of water and 
sand. 

There are many different kinds of. coal ranging frum 
peat to anthracite, and including the various bituminous 
coals. One might say that peat is a very soft and young 
coal, whereas anthracite is very hard and old. 

There are three main uses for coal; as a source of 
heat and power; as a raw material for certain manufac- 
turing processes: and us a source of gas and a host of 
other valuable fdiernical products. 

Now the energy of the sun is preserved in coal 
Bubatance. One pound of coal contains enough energy to 
lift a ton weight to the summit of Snowdon. To release 
this energy we can., of course, burn the coal. About 
70,(XK),000 tons of coal arc used in this way to raise Bteam 
each year, and 60.000.000 tons to heat and light mix 
homes, either by using the coal directly or in the produc- 
tion of the coke, elecii icily or gas, produced from it, 

Goal is also an csscntijil riialcrial in a wide range 
of manufacturing processes. It contains carbon and we 
require this carlmn not only for the production of iron 
^id steel out of iion ore and thus in the manufacture of 
motor cars, bicycles and ,50 on, hut also for many chemicals 
such as washing soda and lime of white-Washing or 
ceiqent, 

■ Tbeti there are a host of valuable chemical produc4a 
iwliich come from coal. When we burn coal we waste the 
sme^e. and the ash. Now we extract gas from coal ' 
In ^ works and coke ovens we get left belUnd some tar. 
a.;lmiiid looking ratjter like dirty water and having a 
Biml of aimonia, and a *iolid coke residtte;^ Now the 
gas itnd the coke between them can be used to liidtt and 
heat our homes and from the tar and the othw refiidues 


Pn&ted and Ufuhlbhad ixtr Mibakn 


we can get many valuable ehemidals* 
can also, besides many other prow^^ get, 46 add 

to* petrol for driving cars, and we catf. g;et hydrogen sol- 
phide and hence sulphuric acid, tom which we 
sulphate of ammonia, used as a fertiliser jmd Jn the puri- 
fication of drinking water. The coke also is of the greatest 
importance in the production of iron and steel. 

From the dirty water we get ammonia, which we can 
also gel from the coke ovens. It -is a wonderfully valuable 
chemical, being used as a refrigerant, and being convert- 
ible into fertilisers and into liigh explosives. From the 
tar we, of course, get tlie material, with which we make 
our roads, in many different grades, suitable for heavy 
or light traffic and for hot or c6l<l climates, but we can 
also get much more, Wrean get pitch for briquetting coal 
or for roofing, and we also get cresote for die protection 
of railway sleepers and telegraph poles from the dete- 
riorating action of the weather. In the last centuiy 
Perkin, a very great English chemist, produced from this 
tar a dyestuff called mauve; and this discovery was the 
open sesame to a l?o.^t of similur developments, until by 
to-day very many valuable products are produced from 
coal tar; motor fuel, plastics ol many kinds, synthetic 
rubber, dyestuffs, pharmaceutic.al produciR sudi as M. 
and B .for pneumonia. Vitamin K, substitute for stopping 
haemorrhage, aspirin for hcH<lacfu-s, aiiMscptics, anaesthe- 
tics, flavourings and cs-sonces, pr*r fumes, explosives, plant 
growth promoters, soil fumiKants. and so on. 

Furlhw, 1 would like to mention that coal iias been 
converted into <oil. and coal gas can be used for pro- 
ducing chemicals such as formaldehyde, which ir most 
Valuable to-day in making plastics and high explosives 
or as an antiseptic. \Vc can also, by healing together 
to a very high temperature coal, coke and limestone, prc. 
duce calcium carbide, from wliich wc get various chemicals 
such as plastics, artificial silk, accionc, eascmces, and 
many more. Coal is also used in the making of hydrogen, 
which was used to fill hurmge balloons during the wai 
or, more recently, to convert fish oils and vegetable oils 
into margarine. 

It is possible to p on cataloguing the many uses of 
coal for a very long lime and it is difficult to know where 
to stop. It is veritably one of the most precious diamond^* 
in the British Crown. I have no doubt that its use will 
continue ^to increase more and more during the years that 
He ahead. Why. even in the field of atomic energy, 
pure carlmn for the piles, which form an integral part of 
the atomic plant, can he made from coal tar pitch! 




handing over ceremony of H.MJJ3. Dcl/ii at Chatham, which was received from 
the British Admiralty on behalf of the Government of India hy the High Commissioni'r V K 

Krishna Menon 



A modern British war-ship 
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NOTES 


The ""UnUed Nations^* and India 

Tlic IiiU?rn}itional tangle* is gotting more and more 
complex. The Indian Union'H position is still very 
anomalous. Though we have shown a desire for peace 
and '!J 'ty all round, tlie two groups into which the 
U.N.O. is becoming pronouncedly divided are* both 
mriking moves to force the Union of India to declart^ 
iisrli as a partisan of one or tlie other. Political black- 
>v jl is being resortcsl to against India, at the U.N.O. 
by the doinocralic group, while Russia is maintaining 
!i -p.ijrix-Iiko silence, being well-aware of the fact that 
tlw -i' ) 'hindering lUioves on the part of the democracies 
are li liding to force the Indian Union into the orbit of 

M0‘ ;f;W 

lull, all the same it cannot be denied that in the 
dij ! sphere we have as vet attained nothing or 

htU- to Liur advantage. On the contrary, we have made 
blunders, mostly minor, which have been inter- 
preitd hj the world outside to our disadvantage. The 
ri(?nding of Vijsyalakahmi Pandit to Moscow and Asaf 
Ah to Washington gave an impression to the demo- 
> s ^,hat was quickly utilized by our enemies in the 
N (h Further, the unauthorized declarations, by 
A>yii' Ali at Washington and Syed Hassan at Cairo, that 
in tho Palestine affair India was backing the Pan-Arab 
oonft cirracy, gave needless offence to the Zionists and 
their sympatJiisers, without bringing any benefit what- 
a^<^ver to our cause. For, it must be apparent to all but 
the densest that the Pan-Arab leaders have no intention 
wha^Hoever to throw their weight on the side of India, 
at »uy time. 

Pandit Nehru 'iT going fo the Conunonwealth 
Conference. He will have an opportunity to assess the 
position at fitst band. The latemaUonal tension today 
stands at almost the critical, point ol explodioii. Our 
Foreign Munster, needless to say, must weU-a^are 
m the fact, And fuithi Vby 

{^ bitter experience, hat bllasd^iaith and izinocence 
alone oftmiot enable tl ol the 

piihiile laid at eterjr i^Ma our path 


agency of our enemies. Caution is the prime essential 
now, for India must not get herself entunglcd willy-nilly 
in the International imbroglio. No nation today is being 
actuaitd by purely altruistic motives to come to the 
aid of another and as such we must not either be fooled 
by empty promises nor should we be stampeded by 
black-mailers. 

Our problems as ycl are mainly domestic, though 
enemy aggression has miade deep inroads on our 
resources. And by the same token, we must look to 
ourselves alone in the main for the solution. If we ask 
for outside aid, as we did in the matter of Kashmir, 
the price paid will have to be heavy beyond measure, 
and we may find ourselves far more involved in the 
end than w'hat we were at the outset. 

We must open our eyes to realities. We must 
understand that “Comity of Nations'’ is an empty 
phrase, excepting at the lowliest level. Hyderabad is an 
object lesson, as is the case of Kp.shmir. The rise in the 
tempo of anti-Indian propaganda abroad, the gun- 
running exploits of Sydney Cotton and other soldiers 
of fortune, the mock-heroics of Zafrullah Khan, were 
not isolated phenomena. It all indicated concerted 
action by the enemies of India, and thr Jack of alert- 
ness and want of efficiency in ourselves. The howl of 
rage and anguish that went up in the British Press ni 
the collapse of the Pakistan-cum-Razakar plot in 
Hyderabad was not .merely tho echo of the gnashing of 
teetli by the Colonel Blimps of Britain. It .had a far 
deeper significance. For example, Mr. Bevin did not 
observe any war-like spirit in Pakistan, even after it 
was admitted that Pakistani regulars were fighting ifi 
Kashmir, but he was prompt in opening his lacerated 
heart when the Police-action went through accoiding 
to plan in Hyderabad ! 

The World is well-aware of the weight of the 
ti'anmndous potentials of India. N^urally each group 
wanitt it to he ranged on its side, in event of 
WorU War HI. If it be not available, then that jpoteUr 
Iii4 eithar ba deatroyeA rendered uaeleas in 
CUiM Af W* ttvit mljN 
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no vigOanoo or oVort to guard om ineti and to 

enhance oUr potentiall. 

Mr. Bevin, and othera of that ilk, in and out of 
the U 4 N.O., watched Pakiiton letting loose hell ki 
Kashmiri wHh maw rape, looti murder and araon in 
ita train, without turning a hair. They saw the Pakiatan- 
ctifn*Raiakar plot in Hyderabad derelop to alarming 
proportions with smug contentment. Hundreds of 
thousands of poor inoffensive people, mostly Hindui 
went through untold suffering without those worthies 
uttering a single word of protest. But when the 
Hyderabad plot collapsed, then we hear no end of 
protests. Sven Argentina is moved to ^'righteous indig- 
nation/* And this is the “United Nations* World.** 

Hyderabad and Kashmir 

More than once we have expressed the opinion 
that the sentiments and follies that created the Paki- 
stan State were at the root of the Hyderabad 
imbroglio. History will record that the stresses and 
strains of the last decade that led to the final upheaval 
of Pakistan were carefully developed inside the Nisam's 
State. And it is significant that a professor in theOsmania 
University, Prof. Abdul Latif, should have been the 
first, who attempted to rationalise the inchoate ideas 
of a separate State or States for Indian Muslims to 
be carved out of India. Now that the Nisam has seen 
light and realised that with a S7 per cent Hindu 
population in the Hyderabad State it is fooliidi and 
futile to think and speak of this State being “Islamic,** 
the world might have thought that the problem of 
Hyderabad would no longer trouble their thoughts. 
But events proved the contrary. The watch-dogs of the 
United Nations Organisation, a motley crowd, half 
democrat and half imperialist-fascist, are so anxious to 
justify their existence, that they refuse to allow the 
Nisam himself to withdraw his complaint filed before 
them by his reactionary emissaries. And thus we witness 
a burlesque where the judges arc replacing the com- 
plainants 1 The Indian Union must not complain ; 
it is the part and lot of a free State to be 
gubjOcted to the slings and arrows of an outside world 
which is generally ignorant of the essentials of a pro- 
blem and where there are people who fiourish by 
fishing in troubled waters. Britain's Foreign Minister, 
Mr. Bevin, exposed the true mind of his countiy’s 
ruling class, Tory or Labour, when he “regretfully” dis- 
covered on September 15 last, the development of 
war-like spirit** in the Indian Union. The Kashmir 
affair high-lighted the fact that irresponsSiility and 
malice are the ruling passions in Britain in regard to 
India of our fellow Dominion. In October, 1947, 
etani hordes were let loose by their lea<fe» a 
campaign of loof^ arson and rape on the undfendixig 
peoples of Kashmir. The Maharaja ac^dSed io the 
Indian Union for protection from this invasiou, and the 
rulers of our State were left no choice but to hasten to 
the defence of a territoiy which was Juridically Indii^. 
Despite difficulties of terrain and the Jack Of adeiiuite 
limd communication* The Indian Union forces bave 


fim proteetioii to the iMcken pefiplo of ICsabmtri 
pulMng bide the lavais and brutal hordis of Paiistan. 
The gallant and heroic action of our armed forcer have 
evoted admiration throughout Kashmir, 

In a moment of idealism and mistaken respect for 
the spirit behind the UNO, the leaders of the Indian 
Union succumbed to the temptation of calling upon 
it to stop the outrage on international peace per- 
petrated by Pakistan. In January, 1048, delegates of 
the Union moved the UNO to issue directives to 
Pakistan, one of its member-States, to withdraw the 
invaders of the territories of another member-State, 
the Indian Union. Then ensued a series of arguments and 
petty quibbles which exposed the malign hand of Anglo. 
American power-politics ; it came as a revelation to 
Gandhiji and the ruling authorities of the Union. It 
was sophistry of the deepest dye that could pretend 
that the Pakistanis wore justified in their aggression, 
and could advance pleas in this behalf. For about five 
months with intervals this exchange of arguments 
continued ; after which the UNO decided to send & 
commission to study conditions on the spot with a 
view to judge between the aggressor and aggrieved. 
The pleas that were trotted out to justify this step 
were so perverse that one finds it difiicult to discuss 
them with patience. ' I 

The Commission came to India in July last ; 
visited New Delhi and Karachi ; the members came in 
batches and surveyed the scenes of devastation and 
battles in Kashmir. It interrogated ministers of the 
two States and the head of Kashmir Administration, 
Sheik Abdulla. The Pakistani ministers are reported 
to have confessed that their armed forces were in the 
field ; this after months of deceit and falsehood. The 
Commission suggested a “Cease Fire.** The Indian 
Union accepted it ; the Pakistan rulers clouded their 
denial by a barrage of questions and petty quibbles. 
The Commission has now gone back, and we hear 
they aie bu>sy at Geneva drawing up their final report 
to be submitted to the UNO. 

These two episodes of Kashmir and Hyderabad 
have confronted us with one fact. That for reasons 
unexplained the U.S.A. and Britain have lined them- 
selves up to keep, the Indian Union and Pakistan 
quarrelling with each other. We do not desire to accept 
the interpretation that these two States, one newly 
grown conscious of its own power and the other 
conscious of its declining power, have combined their 
forces to maintain the dominance of An^o-Amexican 
democracy over the world's affaita, and that Uie Indian 
Union and Pakistan are pawns in this game. But the 
iray in which British Ministers and their representa- 
tives in the UNO have been behaving and the docility 
with which their opporite numbem in the United 
States have t]ggn following the ^tish lead, stiengthen 
the suspicion that thw re is sub^/ance in the suspicions 
referred to above. Wha\ever be truth in the matter, 
the Indian Unton eantibiMxqf.r/‘at from the path at 
ju^iee. 
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Mia^s Position in the CommontuealA 

Chujnchill school of British politics is fond of 
""^^peaking of the British Commonweslth of nations. 
India-* the Indian Union and Paldstanr-Ksannot by any 
stretch of imagination be called as being States typically 
representative of a British nation or nations. This was 
the controversy that raged in India between the 
‘^moderates" and ^'extremists’’ in Indian politics during 
the first fifteen years of the present centuiy. The 
former talked of "colonial self-government/’ and the 
latter challenged them to prove how India with a non- 
British population could be a "colony" of Britain. 

During the times of Ram Mohun Roy and Dwarka.. 
nath Tagore there was some propaganda to induce the 
British authorities to authorize the "colonization” of 
India by men and women of British stock. The hope 
behind this idea was that as the "colonists" of North 
America had been able to attain Statehood by revolting 
against the “mother country/* so would British “colo- 
nists" in India help India to attain Statehood indepen- 
dent of Britain. Our ancestors did not know, perhaps, 
that the United Slates had grown to power by effacing 
the “Red Indians/’ and that the British “colonists’* in 
India could only revolt against the “mother country" 
only when they could be assured that there were not 
any “native" Indians to trouble about. 

But whatever be the reason, the fact remains that 
India has attained Statehood without the help of 
British “colonists." And the problem that confronts us 
today is whether or not there is any necessity for us to 
remain where we are — Dominion of the "Common- 
wealth of Nations/* as many in Britain hope to ro- 
christen their super-State with a view to remove the 
stain of imperialism from off its face. During the days 
following the outburst of nationalism* consequent on the 
agitation against the Curzonian partition of Bengal, the 
"moderates" and "extremists" were engaged in this 
controversy. The former were almost silenced by the 
absurdity of their own position, and one of the leaders 
of the latter, Bipin Chandra Pal, put forward a scheme 
that would have transformed the Brituh Empire into 
an "Indo-British" Federation, India holding primacy by 
her resources. The ruling race could not fancy it ; and 
the idea was still-born. With the emergence of the 
Gandhi era, there ensued again the old controveiey. 

The late Revd. Charles Andrews came out on the 
skl^ of complete independence ; The Modem Remeic 
was fully with him-, Oandhiji would not make any out- 
right dedaratioii ; he spoke of the “substance of inde^ 
pendenoe." Deshabandhu G. R. Das in his last will and 
testament as recorded in his Faridpore speech dmught 
loudly of "federalioB^ being a Us^er unit of State 
organisation than what "complete independence" indi- 
cated. The Lahore re^lution of not change 

anything ; the interpmtation o^the status^"indepcn- 
daaee^--mi»ainifig because of every 

leader his om. interpretation. 

Bubbas Cfliandra Boev was the onlsf; rnah who wis 


unequivocal in his stand for complete dissociation from 
Britain. 

The second World War hardened feding against 
Britain, and Gandhiji issued the demand on Britain to 
"Quit India.** The Cabinet Delegation’s Plan seemed to 
accept the logic of this demand ; the 20th February 
(1047) declaration and the Mountbatten Plan of June 8, 
1047, were made in confirmation of this acceptance. 
The India Independence Bill of July, 1047, passed in 
the British Parliament followed the same track ; and 
India today is a Dominion co-equal with Britain in the 
scheme of world States. The constitutional position 
being this, the question that confronts the Indian 
people is whether or not they will go out of the British 
Commonwealth. There is no sentiment that could hi- 
ffuence us as is the case with Canada, Australia, New 
Zealand, South Africa and North Ireland. The only 
consideration that seems to bo unconsciously moving 
amongst the rulers of the Indian Union is whether or 
not it would be safe to move out of the strategy of 
defence planned by Britain, whether or not we should 
decide on "withdrarwal from the British plan of 
defence/* to use the words of Shri Chakravarti Raja- 
gopalachari uttered in July, 1940. RajajL is today 
Covemor-General of India. 

But since these words were uttered many things 
have happened. In the Constituent Assembly of India 
it has been solemnly resolved to pronlaim "India as an 
Independent, Sovereign Republic." India’s final State 
structure has yet to be decided. But there are indivi- 
duals and classes in India who are represented by Dr. 
Bhimrao Ambedkar, for instance, who desires the conti- 
nuance of the British connection ; on their behalf Dr. 
Ambedkar has moved for a change in the words of the 
above declaration substituting for the word "Republic** 
the word "State." This change proposed by a Minister 
of the Nehru Cabinet, has been interpreted as a sign 
of the return of softness for Britain, as a token of 
anxiety to retain connection with her for needs of 
defence at least. 

The Prime Minister of the Indian Union* has agreed 
to be present at the forthcoming Coumonwealth 
Conference to be held in London sometime during the 
latter half of this month. Whether or not he will be 
carrying any mandate from his Cabinet, we do not 
know. The members of the Constituent Assembly 
which is the Central Legislative also have all grown 
wiser, and they have maintained a discreet silence on 
the problem, which is unhealthy for the evolution of 
an instructed democracy in India. We do not under- 
stand why the Nehru Cabinet should not have initiated 
a discusBion on the subject, and got a mandate from 
the repnesentatives of the people. Members also could 
have taken the lead in the discussion of this matter. 
As none of Ibera, Minister or legislators, have cared 
to do so, an intellectual vacuum, has ensued ; people 
are being led blind-folded to a situation which may 
commit the eountiy to a jjedsion that mejr pfo^e 
faffiaful to its 
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Anti-Indian Propaganda in Britain 

Mr. V. K. Krishna Menon, Indian High Ckymmia- 
sioner in London, rebuked the British Press and the 
British Broadcasting Coiporation, whom he accused of 
misrepresentation of the facts of India’s action iu 
Hyderabad. Mr. Menon called a Press Conference 
India House on September 21 immediately after his 
return from a short visit to India. Mr. Menon told 
the assembled Press men : “We greatly regret the 
opinions on this 'matter of Hyderabad expres.sed by 
some leading newspapers in this country and also the 
way in which the case has been presented to the 
13. B. C.“ He continued : 

“Wo do not cliargc them with malice, but it is 
extemcly didfitmlt for oven informed people of India 
to aec(‘pt the view that ‘it is just one of those tilings.’ 

“It will become pretty apparent that the majority 
of Press coiTosp one! cuts in India have been pretty poor 
reporters. 

“It is not iny bu.siiiess to be concerned with Ihc 
niolive. 1 am only concerui'd with the consequences 
of misrepresentation. C()nscquencc‘a have a bearing on 
understanding and relationshii) and it is my business 
here in Britain to try to seek and promote under- 
standing” 

Mr. Menon read extracts from the Times, 
Manchester Guardian, Daily Telegraph, Evening Stanr 
dard, Evening News and Daily Graphic, and summed 
up with the words “those reports arc wrong and are 
not rclat(‘d to the facts.” 

Ho asked, “What do you think any objective 
public can tliink when they see that the British news- 
papers give more si)acc to Hyderabad than the whole 
qiK'stion of Indian Indepeiidonco ? 

“From SepU'inber 13 till today there has not boon 
a single communal iiieideut throughout the length and 
brCHdtii of India. 

“Every single Moshm leader of repute has stood 
by the Government of India and loudly proclaimed it. 

“This stamling togetlicr of the pcople during 
those days is a factor that the British Press might 
have noted, instead of writing what it did. 

“The British newspapers have declared that India 
w’as at war. But that is not true. 

“India w’as not at war. Why did India send troops 
into Hyderabad ? If you are going to take police 
action, one must use sufficient force to restore order. 
Our army had the strictest instructions not to use more 
force than was necessary. Practically 99 per cent of 
the aerial bombing was on two air-fields. The bombing 
was nev('r used to threaten civilians. The airfields had 
been used by gun-runners so we demobilised them. 


Pakistan to be a state of difficulty, anger, or poverty. 
We want prosperous neighbours. The general imprei* 
sion on lesser informed people after reading the reports 
in the British Press on Hyderabad is that India is on 
probation and that Britain is only waiting to pounce 
on us, as we are in trouble. 

“If a fine honor, a theft, or a Royal procession 
had been reported in the British Press as has been the 
question of Hyderabad, I do not think the reporter 
who did it would keep his job. 

“The best evidence of why we sent troops to 
Hyderabad is the Nizam’s own story. The troops were 
wf‘lcomod by the population and mercy troops were 
left behind to deal with the situation. The Govern- 
imcnt having got Hyderabad into tliis state, it abdi- 
cated. 

“We withdrew our troops from Socundorabml in 
the first iustanco — and tliis was against public opinion 
and some expert advice and then we sent them back 
again when trouble broke out. Wc did not say we 
were going to conquer, we said wo were going back to 
restore order. There has been no disarmament of the 
Hyderabad Army. We have taken away such weapons 
os are not necessary. 

“The normal administration functions in Hydera- 
bad. We were merely lUJgotiating an accession agree- 
ment. 

“The future of Hyderabad must be decided by 
the people of Hyderabad themselves. It will be decided 
by a Constituent Assembly which will establish its 
own formal Govenimont. 

“We have put no restrictions on the sending of 
news from India, We arc entitled to some considera- 
tion for the hospitality we have offered to British 
Press rrpreseiitative.s. British correspondents in India, 
contrary to what happens here in Britain, have 
personal access to our Ministers. To see a Prime 
Minister in India is one of the easiest things in the 
w'orld. 

“I would say to everyone : Do not create trouble 
that will separate the people of India from this coun- 
tiy. I think the time has come when British corres- 
pondents in India should realise that ibis is a matter 
which has serioas implications.” 

He also cxjiressed surprise how the Government 
of India’s demand for stationing of troops in the State 
could be considered wrong, while it was never consi- 
dered immoral during the 200 years of British rule. Nor 
could he understand, he said, how India Government 
was expected not to do anything in^a situation which 
the British Government would not have tolerated for 
five minutes. 


The remaining one per cent of bo»mbs were dropped 
on military targets. Not a single bomb was dropped 
anywhere on the population or for striking terror. Our 
airforce co-oiieralcd with our army mainly in rcc>n- 
naiasance. 

“In Pakistan also there has been very little trouble 
except one or two demonstrations. We do not want 


There had been criticisms, Mr. Menon continued, 
that India had forsaken the path of Gandhiji. It was 
a welcome susprisW^o him. Tlje Indian High Com« 
jnissioner remarked i)tot there' had been a sudden 
appreciation of what vandhiji ^ stood for, especially 
when it conld used the present Govern* 
ment. . [ 
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Indices Reltaionship with Britain 

Only a fortnight before this London Press Con- 
ference, the Congress Party in the Indian Parliament 
discussed the question of India’s relationship with 
Britain, especially the question of India remaining 
within the British Commonwealth. The meeting was 
held with Pandit Nehru in the Chair and there was 
some opinion in that meeting for not severing the last 
links with BriUin. It has decided that India must 
function as an Independent Sovereign Republic but at 
the same time must frame her foreign policy in a 
manner so as to 'maintain the present cordial relation- 
ship with the countries of the world, particularly 
Great Britain and the Commonwealth countries. This 
decision, coming after Britain’s actions at the UNO on 
the Kashmir and South Africa’s Indian baiting ques- 
tions, indicates the depth of generosity in the Indian 
mind. But Britain’s suj>port at the UNO for Hyderabad 
with the backing of the ino.‘^t powerful scjction of the 
British press, has been a rude shock in India even 
for those who still pine for a continuance of political 
association with Britain and has fully justified the 
popular demand that India should completely sever 
her relations with that country. Short-sighted British 
policy has paid dearly in America, the mother coun- 
try is today a debtor nation to her former colony. 

Battle Against Inflation 

Having invited and obtained the views of a variety 
of interests on the question of fighting inflation, the 
Government of India has released to the Press sum- 
maries of six reports on the economic situation in 
India. These are the rei>orta of (1) the nine economists, 
(2) the Government of India economists, (3) the 
induslrialists, (4) labour leaders, (5) bankers and 
(6) the views of Prof. Riinga and Shri Jaiprakash 
Narain. A brief outline of the suggestions made in 
those six reports is given below. The suggestions put 
forward may be divided into six broad heads : pro- 
diKjtioD, labour, foreign trade, monetary, fii«cal and 
economic controls. 

To take production first. Almost nil interests have 
conceded Uie need for incrcavsing production but none 
has put forward any concrete plan for it. The indus- 
trialists have recommended improvement in transport, 
rationalisation of labour, introduction of third shifts 
where possible, special depreciation allowance, special 
tax concessions to new industries, re-enunciation of 
Government’s industrial policy to restore confidence, 
ensuring easy and quick availability of essential raw 
materials at economic prices, uniform labour legis- 
lation and ending of laboiu: intransigence. 

The bankers have recommended the removal of 
transport bottlenecks, increase in internal food sup- 
plies, better procurement machinery, ^establishment of 
new factories, increase in the hours of work, tax relief 
for new enterprises for first / few years, banning of 
strikes and lock-outV correlating of wages to the 
quai^tity and qualit;;* of output, 


The nine economists have suggested that the 
Government should lay down for each major industry 
and establishments a production programme and a 
production target, working parties for suggesting 
improvements in offiniency, development of small-scale 
and cottage industries with a view to mitigating tho 
essential shortages. 

The economists of the Government of India have 
suggested that the industrial policy be so refashioned 
as to eliminate “technical boUlcnecks” and to provide 
incentive to private enterprise, and that efforts be 
made to procure capital equipment not only from the 
leading industrial countries but also from other coun- 
tries. They have also suggirsled that forcugii private 
investment should be encouraged in order to accelerate 
industrialisation. It is surprwng to find that with the 
examples of China and South-East Asia before us this 
suggestion has been strongly approved by Shri Jai 
Prakash Narain. He has also suggested grant of a 
rebate in laxalion for rxira production. 

Surprisingly enough, the labour leaders have not 
put forward any noUible suggestion on the question 
of ensuring the support of labour to an increased 
production drive. This is not unexpected. Tlic Com- 
munist labour leaders and their stooges in the 
A.l.T.U.C. have gone all out in attempting the 
sabotage of industrialiEution and our I.N.T.U.C* 
have been competing with the Communists to gain 
jiopularity among labour by promising theun the 
moon. The interest of the masses, of whom organised 
labour forms only a minute fraction, seems to have been 
lost in this unholy Congress-Communist competition 
in winning their favour which has definitely hampered 
production imsb^ad of accehuating it. The only 
sensible suggestion in this sphere comes from Miss 
Maniben Kara, who has suggested tluj setting up of 
commissions or joint councils of exports consisting of 
rcpresentalivcjs of management and labour which 
should constantly review the progress of production, 
find out the causes of the fall in production and direct 
the activitic.s of the units in such a manner as to 
attain the maximum possible production. 

In respect of foreign trade, the nine economists 
want controls on imporU and exporU to be remodelled. 
Imports of essential consumer goods should be given 
preference. This suggestion carries tho support of the 
industrialists as well as the Government of India 
economists. 

The nine economists have suggcjslcd certain fiscal 
measures of a far-reaching character which deserve 
special consideration. The most important amongst 
these are as follows ; 

(1) Grants to provinces out of the Central Budget, 
itself in deficit, are openly inflationary and should 
therefore be discontinued except where it could be 
demonstrated that they would add to the production 
of essential commodities in the short period. 

(2) Refund of E. P. T. deposits should be post- 

poned except where eucb refunds are demonstrably 
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required for iaveitment likely to add production m 
the near future. 

(3) All capital expenditure should be financed by 
genuine borrowing and the existing commitments of 
capital expenditure which cannot be covered by loans 
should be reviewed and expenditure of postponable 
character suspended. 

(4) The Income Tax Investigation Commifision 
should be armed with powers to collect all necessary 
information from all sources in order that their work 
•may come to early fruition. Stringent measures should 
be devised to prevent tax evasion. 

(5) The introduction of a graduated surcharge on 
income tax on personal incomes above Ks. 5,000 should 
be consi(i(?red. 

(6) The rale of Business Profits Tax should be 
raised to 25 per cent. 

(7) The rat(;a of personal super-tax should be 
raised to the levels of 1047-48. 

(8^ .Sle('jdy graduabxl death dulies should be 
introduced without delay. 

While the industrialists are in favour of balanced 
budgets and cutting down of unpnjdiictive expenditure, 
they have opposed any inc.rease in income-tax and 
other similar direct taxes. On tlu^ other hand, they 
have suggeste<l llie abolition of the capital guiiis tiix. 
In order to augment the Ociiitral revenues, the indiis- 
triiilisfcs have suggested the following steps : 

A purchase tax on luxuries and a special graduated 
surcharge on railway, shipping, and air fares should bo 
imposed. 

Considerable economy in GcncrnmcnL expenditure 
is possible and these economics should be effected as 
soon a.s possible, 

Machiuoi^' of tax assessment and collection should 
be improved, and arrears realised. 

While long-term project of a productive charae^ 
ter need not be shelved, it is necessary in the present 
emergency that expenditure on other new projects 
should be curtailed to the minimum extent possible. 

All new expenditure on social services should be 
avoided in the immediate future. 

lrro8i>cctivo of the merits of the prohibition 
policy'', its implementation should be delayed or sus- 
pended to enable Provincial Governments to restore 
budgetary equilibrium. 

Tlie Government of India econoiniete have sug- 
gested that ca])ital expenditure in connection wilh 
such projects as the Damodar Valley Project and 
Sindri Fertiliser Factory should not be withheld. This 
view is also supported by Shri Jai Prakash Narain, who 
however, feels that, as an antidote to the inflationary 
effect of such capital expenditure, production must be 
increased at any cost. 

As in the case of production, everyone has 
emphasised the need for more borrowings and more 
savings, though there is some difference of opinion on 
the question whether it should be compulsory. Both 
the economists and the industrialists have suggested 


a country-wide savings campaign to attract the surplus 
money from farmers and factory workers. In regard 
to rate of interest, the industrialists, the bankers, an^ 
the nine economists are not in favour of increasing it, 
though the latter have recommended a slightly higher 
rate of interest in the case of National Savings 
CertificaUiS. Another interesting suggestion made by 
the industrialists, as well as the economists, is that 
Treasury Bills, of a longer duration, say six months 
or one year, should be issued. The bankers have made 
the novel suggestion of issuing bearer bonds carrying 
a nominal rate of interest at one per cent, and repay- 
able after fi\e years. The issue of these bonds i.s to be 
made by some of the banks authorised by the Govern- 
ment and the sale-proceeds are to be invested in 
Government of India loans. Slni Jai Prakash Narain 
also is in favour of issue of such bearer bonds. The 
object of issuing bearer bonds is that they will provide 
an outlet for black-market money. 

Among other suggested monetary measures which 
fall under borrowings, mention mu>t be made of the 
ninr m)nomisls* proposals that the proceeds of the 
Mahatma Gandhi Metnorial Fund .should, for the lime 
being, he invested in Goveruiuent seruriti(is or heU 
in dej'O.'sit with the (h>venmient and tliat tiTruinable 
Government loans wliich nialuro should not be repaid 
immediately if, under the leims of the Joan, th*' 
li^paymeiit can be j>ostponed. 7'he nine economises 
have also suggested that a ceiling on the nolo issue 
of the Reserve Bank .should be jdaced at the exi.stiiig 
level and that all banks .should he required to hold 
Government aecurilies to the extent of 25 per cent 
of their total demand liabilities. The bankers and the 
industrialists have proposed that some restriclions on 
bank credits, which are of an infl.stionary nature, may 
be imposed by the Reserve Bank in corusultation witli 
banks. 

Practi(»lly everyone has advocated reimposition 
of price control on all the nrcf^ssaries of life, especially 
foodgrajns, sugar, cloth, kerosene, domestic fuel, etc. 
GontroJ of the prices of essential raw materials also 
has been recomimmdcd. In addition, the nine econo- 
mists have suggested a tightening of capital ksufis 
control. They also favour the freezing of all personal 
incomes, such as wages, salaries, and dividends. The 
industrialist's too have advocated this step, but ihej' 
have strc.sae*l that it should be followed by efforts to 
bring them down by gradual stages. In this conncic- 
tion, they observe as follows : 

“Earnings of industrial labour, comprising wages 
and dearness allowance, have reached a level which 
must be considered reasonable. With the fixation of 
prices end wages, the level of profiits would be auto- 
matically controlled. But w'hat affects the economy of 
the country, amLparticularly the inflationary situation, 
is the distribution of profits. Industrialists undertake 
voluntarily not to dist^bute dividends above the 
average of the last three years, in the case of com- 
panies which have not yet paid* dividends, or bave 
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paid dividends lower than lix par cent, they undertalra 
that dividends distributed shall be limited to six 
per cent. If Government are not satisfied with the 
implementation of this undertaking by industry, they 
should take such action as effectively to enforce the 
proposed linfitations/' 

While the interests of labour are silent on the 
issue of prohibition, all economists, bankers and indus- 
trialists are in favour of dropping it. In regard to 
abolition of samindari, while the industrialists are in 
favour of postponement, the nine economists have 
merely stated that the compensation payable should 
be so devist'd as not to lead to an addition of cash 
into circulation. 

Kaidilyan Studies in Calcutta University 

Tlie Board of Btiwlies in Economics of the Calcutta 
ITnivoivsify has adoi>led a proposal for the inclusion of 
Kaulilyan siudios in the curricula of the Intenucdiate 
and B.\. Examination, At pre.sent it has been proposed 
to iuciude Kaulilyau Economics as one of the aubjecta 
to be laugli! in Civics in I.A,, yjgl Econornica in B.A. 
The suggestion emanated from ^rof. H. C Ghosh of 
the IVuigabasi Colloae and Calcutta University and the 
Note that h(‘ hud circulatcHl amongst the mombers of the 
Board of Studies in Economics deserves special atten- 
;ion. It has been a misfortune for us to graft Western 
I' .orioinics, suited to servo the needs of an Industrial 
.'i'iJisation, to our country whost> economic foundation 
in agnculturc. It is now high time that our own 
:yrfteit» of economics which has given the civilisation 
India the longest louse of life in the world, should 
.studied in greater detail and with deeper attention, 
he po.sL-war recoK.stniclion schemes in the Maha- 
iraUi, the economic and political systems developed 
Mann, Kautilya, Sukra, Brihaspati, Panisara and by 
' eost of other seers of this country should now receive 
iuate attention, specijdly now that we arcj free, 
'ersities of Berlin, Munich. Paris, Oxford, Harvard, 
Peterrfburgh. etc., have, during the past two 
vuries, stndic^d them when we neglected our own 
nal wealth. Even Communist Russia today pays 
attention to our Mahabharata than we our- 
i 'Ive^s do. The move of the Calcutta University has 
been in the right direction and wc hope other Univer- 
■sities of India will also follow the example. 

iu view of the thought-provoking nature of the 
JS'.Gie, We reproduce it substantially : 

“At the present moment, the courses of studies in 
3o<*onomics in lA. and B.A. (Pass and Honours) are 
prav?tically based on what we usually know as Cam- 
bridge School of Economics. The modem economic 
orgr.n*ia lions and institutions throughout the world arc 
TAainly b.ased on these principles. I have tried to show 
very tnifly in the following note, that these are fair 
weather organisationsi and they can hardly stand any 
s-?eial cataclysm or politicil revolution or devastating 
wars. Whereas institut-ons embodying Kautilyan 
principles successfully’ survived the onslaught of several 
devastating wiui and far-reaching social changes, 


"Now that we afe freed from politleal bondage W« 
can shape the destiny of our country entirely according 
to our own plan. We are at crossways and must make 
up our mind as to whether we shall render India an 
eastern district of New York or London or develop 
India on her own lines. . . . 

"Marshall has defined Economics as a study of 
mankind in the ordinary business of life w'hich examines 
that part of individual and social artiou which is mrist 
closely connected with the attainment and use of the 
material requisites of well-being. The key to Marshairs 
synthesis is his concept of the science of Economics as 
a two-fitided study of wealth and man. Marshall has t-huu 
limited economic science to dealings with one side of 
man’s life, studying individuals as members of iiidiis- 
trial groups. He separated from Economics the gorda 
or ends of life and the quality of human Jiiolives which 
he considered more the concern of the philosopher than 
of the economist. He fully apiweciated the importance 
of (he latter but failed to synthesise it with economic 
acti\ ity. 

"Marshall gave no new theory, he songlit to supple- 
ment the Classical Economics of Smith, Ricardo and 
Mill. The militant socialism and the organised labour 
movement of the mid-nineteenth century had attacked 
the Classical Economic doctrines of Ricardo and Mill 
and had seriously undermined them. Adam Smith’s 
doctrine of hiiinfcz jaire also could not stand the test of 
time and was buried in the first World War with a 
revival of Mercantilism. The Physiocrats had equally 
failed to give a solution to the economic probloins of 
the time. Adam Smith had brought labour and capital 
into prominence, b\it could not .solve the problem. Tho 
CJas.sical Economics was developed lo a\iit the needs 
of an indus(r\al civili^sulion in England after the 
Industrial Revolution. Ricardo’s theories of Iron I^w 
of wages and Non-Interference of tho .state in the 
fixation of wages were seized by the capitalists as most 
suitable to thorn. Ricardos real contributions were his 
theories of taxation and distribution, but they were not 
favoured. . . . 

"Following the Classical School, Marshall and 
Keynes put much importance on "business,*’ "individual 
action" and "material requi.sites." The? conscience 
element in economic activity and the doctrine of just 
price were ignored. Material wealth was lifted up as the 
sumnvum bemvm of human life and no means were 
considered too mean for the acquisition of wealth. Tlio 
inevitable result w^as unholy monopolistic combinations, 
cut-throat competitions and war. Instead of solving the 
‘problem,’ the Classical School evolved the theory of 
trade cycles to explain away the evil. 

"The idea of a just price lay at the root of economic 
theories from ancient times down to the days of Mer- 
cantilism, In medieval days, Thomas Aquinas deve- 
loped the idea. Industrial developments led the mercan. 
tilists to abandon the doctrine of just price and thej 
gave more oonsideration than their predecessors U 
extrinsic or market values. A cost theory o! value, wifi 
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emphaab oa the labolii* element, replaced the concept 
of inttiiLBic value. The value of precioua metals was 
ovei^estimated and the balance of trade idea lay at its 
back. Thus developed a body of policies, dengned, by 
government regulation of trade and industry, to secure 
a large net profit for the State as a tradei^— or better, 
perhaps, the traders in a State^in the shape of treasure. 
No distinction was made between the profit of the 
merchant and the gain of the kingdom, which are so far 
from being always parallels, rather they run counter 
to one another. Mercantilism has again developed 
following the depression of the nineties and has become 
thoroughly establislied after the first World War. This 
is illustrated by the emphasis on the actual and 
attempted gold hoards of various nations, and related 
policies as to tariffs, import quoats and exchange res- 
trictions. After the first World War, Keynes declared 
the end of luissez faire and a return to Mercantilism. 
The only material change that took place was a com- 
bination of the functions of the merchant and the 
industrialist. Keynes was tlie soul of neo-Mcrcantilism 
which may better be called Industrialism. 

“The three centuries of classicism in Western 
Economics solved no problom.but created many. It saw 
several devastating wars, the Napoleanic wars, the 
Balkan wars, and the two world wars, all of which were 
attended with economic warfare which either preceded 
or followed them. The problems of production, distri- 
bution, value, exchange and employment all remained 
unsolved. While wealth guthertxl at the top, the masses 
suffered. Poverty remaiuL<i as acute as ever. Poor laws, 
unemployment Insurance and such other social benefit 
schemes failed to touch even a fringe of the problem. 
Over-production followed under-production, long depres- 
sions followed short-term booms giving rise to periodi- 
cal economic crashes which brought about untold 
suffering for the multitude. Classical Economics failed 
to guarantee a stable price and steady income structure 
for the people. It could not bring about peace and 
happiness. 

“Here lies the success of Kautilya. He saw that 
great riches and happiness were incompatible ; because 
the rich man could not be a perfectly good man as part 
of his wealth must necessarily be acquired and spent 
unjustly. He realised that out of a false good arises a 
true evil, since the encroachments of the rich are more 
destructive to the State than those of the people. His 
regulations nil point toward conception of just price. 
The things forbidden were false weights, false money 
values (usury), false commodity values (monopoly, 
umlorsclling, cornering, etc.), false profits and the like. 
The following subjects to him were the most important : 
occui)ations, agriculture, intere.st and usury, labour and 
wages, property rights, taxation, inheritance, weights 
and measures, adull (‘ration, monopoly and tlie poor. 
Kautilya condemned poverty as the root of all crimes 
but, like the classicHl Economists did not separate 
human values into intrinsic and extrinsic ; he grounded 
idl economic activities on ethics and •duties, He set 


ihoma as goal or end of life and subordinated txfiha 
to it. His economic theories secured a full state of 
employment through an organised decentralisation of 
industries and prices were stabilised by monopolisinT*" 
key industries and subjecting private enterprise to 
competition with the State. Merchants andr industrialists 
were looked upon as thieves though not in name and 
concentration of wealth in their hands was rigidly 
controlled. Ricardo, Mill and their successors have all 
failed to solve the labour problem because their in- 
terests lay with capital. Kautilya solved it so success* 
fully by enforcing just wages properly balanced with 
just profit and just prices that through Uiree millen- 
niums, class struggle and strikes remained imknown in 
India. Agricultural production was secured by giving 
the cultivator a real interest in land. Money was 
strictly looked upon as a meaus of exchange. Value 
of money was kej)! at a controlled level by maintaining 
prices low and real wealth high. Kautilyan Economy, 
besides being the most scientific Economics, both 
Applied and Theoretical, successfully survived the 
onslaught of several devastating wars, specially during 
the thousand years of Muslim Rule. Besides conferring 
full material bene^ts, it had a religious significance. In 
that society, one gained primarily not only ccono'inic 
wellbeing, but a right life, a clear conscience and a 
spiritual perfection. Kautilya foresaw the danger oi 
increasing wants and strictly regulated wants. By 
standard of life he did not mean more money or more 
material wealth, but more independence, more energy 
and more self-respect. He aimed at reducing wants and 
increasing employment and made clearness of coassience 
the pole star of economic activity. In Kautilya has been 
codifii’d th(i economic thought of India as enunciated 
by Manu, Parasara, Vsisistlia, Brihaspati and other sages 
like them ; and in the Puranas and the Mahabharata. 

“Acceptance of Kautilyan economics by us today 
will not lead us to any insular position in the modem 
world. Following him we can build up our consumption 
industries and agriculture on a thoroughly decentralised 
basis and by rigidly preventing big industries, as he did, 
from competing wdth them. The ideal position -may be 
achieved through the enforcement of the principle that 
the finished product of the big industry must be the 
raw raat(*rial of the cottage indusUy. The two must be 
complementary and not competitive. A pyramidal all- 
India marketing organisation will ensure regional self- 
sufficiency as also int.or-village, inter-district and inter- 
provincial flow. Consumption industries like textiles, 
sugar, shoes, umbrellas, paper, soap, agricultural imple- 
ments, cutlery, etc., may be organised on a decentralised 
cottage industry scale and cordoned off by an all-India 
■trade barrier. Tlie defence and heavy industries mity be 
developed on full governmental or big capital plan 
under government control. Limitation of our intep- 
natioual trade to this top-sphere alone will relieve most 
of our trade complexities and foreign exchange head- 
ache. The commercial geography of India fully warrants 
the adoption of such a policy, • • # 
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The First Year of Education 

As wc believe that the future of thid country 
depends on a sound education, we have kept aii anxious 
watch on the activities of the Central Ministry o 
Education, Iklucation being a ‘provincial subject’ it ^ 
all the more desirable that at the C^eiitie there should 
be a policy of intelligent co-ordination and a progro.*^ive 
lead, in the present state of development of the country. 
When the Congress Government took over at the 
Centre last year, they found a faitiy adequate adminis- 
trative niacliincry already sot up for education, Iht- 
Central Adiisory Board of Education, cunHistiug nios ly 
of Indian educationists and administrators, had vvorki d 
hard and a plan to cover the entiri^ field of cducaliou 
was ready. The stage was set for a start lo bo made 
and no Government could cumpluin that they were 
being held up by uncertainly as to wliat should be done 

or how it should be done. 

One of the first iuov(;s made by the present 
Education Minister was to cun\ene a Coulercnce ol 
Educationists last January. lie pleaded with the Con- 
ference for a ‘sense of urgency’ and an entirely new 
outlook. He thought the entire ediicHlion plan winch 
had received an overwhelming poimlar suppoit should 
be implemented within a di'cade. Forty >e.irs, as cal- 
culated by the Central Advisoiy Board, was too long a 
period for the new Education Minister to wait. The 
Moulana Saiiib's views were acclaimed in the Congress 
Bres.s, more so amongst his close followers. Since then 
a good amount of pulihc money ha.s been expended on 
Committees and Conference^ and columns galore ol 
newspaper space has been consumed by “statements 
on new policies and reports of various committees of 
educationists and politicians. It is uuderstoexi that 
Moulana Sahib has sinci’ been advi.sed that the plans 
he wanted to implement in ten yeans will lake not less 
than twenty, if the bulk of the resourcoH of the country 
were made available for Education and if the Educa- 
tion Scheme w'ore given the top priority. It ha.s also 
been made public that the Central Minister of Educa- 
tion propose? to rccoinmeml nearly a hundred per cent 
increase in the salary of Basic S-hool teachers and a 
fifty per cent increase in the salary scale.s of High 
School teachers, which were proposed in the C.A.B. 
Report. We have always pleaded for the impiovencnl 
of the conditions of service of teachers along with the 
improvement of the quality of new' recruits. It is to be 
noted that the scales (minimum) recommended in the 
Board's report are based on pre-war figures and are Jiot 
too generous. It would however be well to remember 
that even on the basis of those scales the scheme, when 
in full operation, would cost the country about 2.50 
croree e-xcluding Pakistan. The question therefore arises, 
is it practicable or even possible for India to expend 
annuaFy say 400 crores within a period of twenty years 
The Central Education Ministry seem to imagine so 
and would Ijkft qg to believe so. Circulars have 
been issued to Provincial Governments to prepare 


estiniatojj on the new ba«is and Committees are meeting 
frequ(‘nlly to find out 'w’ays and mcan.s' to implement 
Moulana Sahib’s emergency schemes. In pathetic con- 
trast to this pro] 'Uganda of the EJiicHtion Ministry, the 
Central Govermnent are urging on the provinces the 
ini'inedialc nerd of drasiic rconomy, (;von at the cost 
of nation-building sf'rvicr.^ ; thry li;iv«' also warned the 
province-^ that tlie Centie can only contribute half of 
what they originally jn’omisod for the development 
programme. It Is aho bring stTcs.sO(l that nation- 
building 3 chrmr.s— Health, Education, (*tc. — may have 
to wait for the pre.sriit. The public has liardly ever seen 
any worse confusion in Government jjolicy or perliiips, 
one should .say, in Government proi>agand:i. 

Amongst the notable achievements of the Ministry 
during the ymr under review, the following may perliaPH 
be mentioned : Fiistly, ilie er^tablishineiit of the Central 
Institute of Education. This Institute, which we were 
told, would give a lead to jtrovinci^s in the modi rii 
method.s of training teachers and higher reseaich m 
ediicatiomd tci-hniquc, was iiiaugurateil with a great 
flourish by H. K. Lady Mountbalten, .soon after the 
Hon’blc Moulana S.ahih took ovi'r. It is now function- 
ing in a rented residential building of the University, 
and experts consider that the quality of training U far 
bi low that '‘already attained by existing Provincial 
IVaining Collegi's. Secondly, there is the scheme nf 
writing a History of Indian Philosophy and Culture. 
Public arc not aware what amounts have already been 
.s'pent on the project. A .scheme like thhj should have 
been left to voluntary entcri>rise. particnhirlv wlien 
funds for urgent educational developraimt arc not 
superabundant. Thirdly, there is the s'dieme of intro- 
duction of “Social Education” in the Centrally adminis- 
tered area. No iloticcable change or improvement lias 
yet been noticed by the re.sidents of the Delhi City or 
the Province in the field of education. Does the 
MinE'lry want tlio public to believe that by mere 
I’hanging the ‘l.'ibel’ tliey were making their ‘products’ 
more murket-worthv ? It is high time? that present 
» ducutioiml fncilitie.s of Delhi Province W’ere improved 
to meet tlie normal requirements of ti>r? area. The 
fivciliiies ftvuilablc at some provincial capitals are at a 
much higher-love). Fourthly, we have the project ot 
producing literature on communal harmony. One won- 
ders if it Is ft legitiinale function of an Education 
Ministry. When there is a separate full-fledged Ministry 
for Propaganda and Publicity, we have yet to learn 
w'hat this section of Ministry has produced to justify 
its mainlonance from public funda. 

The main functions of the Central Ministry of 
Education is to advise and co-oixlinate. It i.g doubtful 
if the Ministry with its present staff is in a position 
to give any effective guidance to the Provincial 
Governments. The newly recruited Adviser and Joint 
Adviser seem to have been brought in— -aiid that through 
devious means— ‘more for their political sagacity than 
thehr experience of educational administration. Tho 
educational administration at the Centre appears to 
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liave gone down to a lower lever than that obtaining 
in the major provinnea and most of the provinces will 
have little to gain in the way of expert guidance from 
the Centre. Finally, the country may pertinently ask, 
i.s tlie pre.sent Minister with his personal untecedentb 
and cultural background at all equipped to build up 
uii educational system to suit the requirements (»1 
young India— ‘-a system which will derive its inspiration 
from the moral traditions of ancient India and yet will 
be capable of receiving and nsriniilatiiig all tlu* worthy 
gifts of modern civilisation ? 

AduU Education 

The Central Govornmenl of the Indian Union 
lias been working at a scheme which is proposed to 
make t50 per rent of the adult illiterates literate and 
socially conscious in course of the next five years. ^ 
summary of the recommendations that we have seen 
said that m the case of these adult illiterates 
“emphasis will be more on Social Education than ou 
mere literacy.” And in the pursuit of this ideil ol 
more* extensive* facilities for the spread of education 
amongst the widest commonalty of the land, the 
(ioverninent of India is prepared to bear hair the 
expenses of the expeiriment. It appears that jhey have 
been concentrating their attention on the centrally- 
administered areas thus setting an example to the 
jirovinces. And we see in the daily press announce- 
ments now and then of the progress in the prcivinces 
of plans for this education. The Ministry of Educa- 
tion in Bengal has appointed a Committee with Bhri 
Atul Chandra Gupta as Chairman to frame and sub- 
mil a scheme in this behalf. Other provincial Minis- 
tries have been ns equally busy, thougli wc may n 
be as equally informed of their activities. 

It appears that tlu’ Bengal Adult Education Com- 
mittee has submitted an Interim Report to the 
Miniatiy through the Director of Instruction who is 
member of this Committee. Since the last week ot 
.Inly, the Committee have had two meetings every 
\v('ek for ahoul u month and a half. The geiuTul 
principles discussed as we find from a summary pub- 
lished in the Nimay, a Bcngali-language weekly, arc 
all right ; the concrete plan of organization o.^ this 
new campaign, as embodied in the leport, wait- for 
llie approval of the Ministry though it was submitted 
more than two weeks back. 

When we remember that the campaign is to start 
by the end of Januaiy next, ii is hardly possible to 
congratulate the Education Minister on hi-* enthusiasm 
for the education of his ‘^masters/’ the people. The 
Director of Public Instruction is generally a person 
who is burdened with departmental technicalities and 
•lutioa. But Rai Harendra Chandra Chowdhury has in 
the department under his charge any number of 
SrH^cial Officers one of whom could have been easily 
diverted to the organization of this new edueatioTi. 
But knowing the congenital dilatorineas of bureau- 


cracies, we are not sure Uiat any officer, almost on the 
retired list, will be able to bring to the conduct of 
this campaign of enlightenment the necessary drive 
and inspiration. 

We do not know what the concrete proposals of 
the Interim Report are. But from what we hear we 
arc led to think that the Committee would have been 
well-advised to propose an autonomous body under 
non-official direction to launch out this scheme ol 
Adult Education. In every country it is not the 
Government that pioneers refomi and reconstruction. 
In the history of education in India since the days of 
Ram Mohun Roy and Radha Kanta Deb in Bengal, 
we have seen the Government following from a dis- 
tance non-official initiative. Even in a free India we 
cannot expect a change in human nature quickly 
brought about in cour:<e of 1welv(‘ months. 

Reform of Import Control Administration 

Commending the Note prepared by Mr. R. D. 
Shah of the Eastern Curniruu'cial Trading Co., Bombfiy, 
on the question of reform of iinport control to the 
attention of the Government of India, the Comnurcv 
stated in its issue dated May 29, 1948 that “the 
Government, would be well-advised to inquire into the 
working of the department in order to set matters 
right, before iiublic cuticism swells in volume, well 
as in tempo.” la it.s issue dated September 4, the 
Commerce points out that jiublic criticism haij already 
swelled in volume and in tempo, a clear evidence of 
which lias been found at the recent special meeting 
of the Indian Merchants’ Chamber convened to 
consider the problems relating to import control. The 
'meeting discussed the m?iny inconveniences whic'i the 
business community has to undergo in its dealings 
with the Department and indicated remedies which 
would put an end to such inconveniences. Instances 
have also come to our notice where measures arc being 
taken by this department the result of which will be a 
strengthening of the British merchants in this country 
and a weakening of our own economy. This has been 
clearly demonstrated in the allotment of import quota 
for tea chests which has been done in a way that will 
not only benefit the British planters in this country 
who, even today, represent about 85 per cent in the 
trade but also will place them in a position which may 
be utilised to cnish the Indian side of the plantation. 
The Indian Tea Association is a misnomer, it represents 
primarily the British planters in this country and 
represents their interest. A deputation of Indian mer- 
chants had recently visited New Delhi and we have 
reason to believe that they had failed to obtain even 
a sympathetic hearing from the luminaries of the 
department. The Minister for Commerce leaned on the 
side of the bureaucrats and almost .summarily dismissed 
the deputation. 

The declaration of the impoijb policy of the 
Oovemmeni of India should be reviewed at regular 
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intervals, preferably twice a year, instead of dcclarinK 
it at the whim of the department. This will give suffi- 
cient time to the importers to get rt=!ady with ihrir 
applications and to represent the Indian viewpoint to 
the government in time so that measures may not be 
taken in the name of Indian interest but in fact, for 
pandeiing up British capital in this country. Licenses 
should be ready in the importers’ hands before iho 
quota period begins instead of confronting them with 
a fait accompli by handing over the maximum quota 
to Itritish commercial interests. 

The application forms should be They 

must b(’ made available in all important towns and 
cities. The Handbook of Import Trade Contud shouM 
be reprinted whenever necessary and should romam 
widely in circulation. The unnecessary and irk^onu* 
<letails in the application forms, sometimes demanding 
trade secrets, the disclosure of which is injurious to the 
IhkIp but of no beiiefil to the Governriient, should be 
eliminated. 

Tbf^se are only some of the numerous gaievaiu es 
that have piled up against the (Commerce Department 
of the Government of India. The public discontent 
regarding the manner in which import controls are being 
administered tihoiild b(' looked into and remedied 
instead of brushing (hem aside and ignoring 
them as is being done at present. Unplanned 
and un-co-ordinated action taken by the Commeicc 
Department ia bound to do harm not only to trade and 
commerce but also to the industrial life of the nation 
ns well Government of India owes it to the public to 
see that the administration of import controls is carried 
on with just the minimum of official formalities neces- 
sary to express the purpa^e of the regulation and with 
the object of serving genuine national interests 

Development of South Indians Resources 

The Biisincss Week, the commercial weekly of 
Madras, has been tilling a long-felt gap in the sphere of 
news in the Southern Presidency. The articles published 
and the information these carry deal, however, with 
all-India economic measures and tendencies, and these 
evidence the watchfulness of the conductors of the 
journal. In a special supplement, dated August 21 la.st, 
it featured a special article on the Resource Develop- 
ment in South India. It was the product of irdensive 
study by the “Kerala Round Table Group,” a body ot 
earnest students of affairs, and their plan, if “complc'tely 
developed,” would, it is hoped, lead to the fuller 
development of the agricultural and industrial resources 
of South-West India. The article lays stress on the 
importance that the South has gained by the partition 
of India. The biggest irrigation works in India were 
placed in the West Ptinjab and Sind — now lost to vs. It 
is now the turn of South India to pioneer activities 
that would help build a better India materially and 
intellectually. For, South India “possesses an extensive 
sea-board and several extensive harbours. Strategically 


South India is best suited for the location of essential 
war industries ... In the place of coal there are 
almost unlimited water power resources in the region, 
if the numerous rivers of South India are fully har- 
nessed.” Reference ia made to the Periyar River Project 
No. 1 and Project No. II which, harnessing the waters 
of the River Periyar in the high ranges of Travamore, 
are estimated to produce about five lakhs K. W. electric 
energy, equal to the total requirement of industrial and 
other purposes fur the whole of South India in the near 
future. The projects already functioning in Mysore and 
in contemplation in connection witli tlie Tungabhadra 
Project, open out vast possibilities as well, 

Kandla as a Major Port 

The Government of India, in a Resolution pub- 
lished in the Gazette of India Exlraordinaty, dated 
tieptomber 6, have accepted the recommendation of 
tlic West Coast Major Port Development Committee 
that the major port on the stretch of coast covering 
Kathiawar and Cutcli should bo sited at Kandla. Thti 
Government of India agree that the need for a major 
port is immediate and imperative in order to com- 
pensate the loss of Karachi and that the port should 
be sitc‘d at Kandla. The Government have also agreed 
with the committee that all the existing ports oi 
Kathiawar should be placed under one Port Com- 
mission which should include Okha and Verawai. The 
Government have accepted the recommendation ol 
the Committee that a concentrated effort musl be 
made to get better dredging results at Bhavnagar, so 
as to maintain adequate deptli of water at the berth.^. 
After satisfactory dredging results liave been obtained, 
one extra berth should be constructed at Bhavnagar. 

The Kandla Creek, situated at the eastern end oi 
the Gulf of Cutcli, constitute^s a natural sheltered 
harbour and is easily navigable. It has maintained a 
depth of water of over 30 feet since 1851 although a 
bar has formed at the entrance; in recent years. The 
land on the west bank is only two or three feet below 
high water and presents no serious reclamation pro- 
blem. 

The geogiaphicul position of Kandla is best suited 
to replace the r>ort of Karachi in its service to the 
hinterland. As between Kandla and Karachi, Delhi i'^ 
656 miles from Kandla as against 783 miles from 
Karachi. Similarly, His?ar is 688 miles from Kandla 
as against 733 miles from Karachi. The other advant- 
ages of Kandla are : 

(1) The deep water sheltered harbour in close 
proximity to high land affords quick and economical 
development into a major port. 

(2) Economy of construction and maintenance ; 
low cost of reclamation and comparatively little 
dredging. 

(3) Considerably shorter rail leads to the hinter- 
land. 

(4) The undeveloped and unexploited nature ot 
the territory of Cutch, covering 1700 square milc.s of 
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which the two Ranns of Cut/ch comprise 900 sq. mi es 
There are great polentialitietf for the developmctit 
industries t?iich as salt, comeut. glass and fishing, and 
dei’idopiiHUt (jf vast mineral resources like gypsum, 
lignite, bauxite, etc. 

(5) UnlimitcHi a\ailabilit ' of land for th.' p »ri 

area. 

Kandla can be develoijed, in the first imstaue.'-, to 
handle 2-3 million tons of cargo per anniiin by the 
construction of Lx'rlhs facing the creek. The site lends 
itsfdf to the coiiKtruclioii of iiii impounded dock if 
ntjcessary. 

The Committee points out certaia disiidv:int::g‘‘s 
in respect of Kandk which, ImwcvcT, are n'lnediabh' 
without miicii difficulty and at an oco.iouiic cost. The> 
are the bar at tlie entrance to the cieek, non-existence 
of rad coiiimumcatioiis and inadequate whaler supply 
at preM‘ 111 , In regard lo the bar, the CommiUee. is oi 
the o]dnion that il could be removed by tlredgin^i 
Further, the water in the creel; is Oxily \erv slightly 
f.ilL-hid(‘U, and the fact that the reinaiuder of tin* cr ek 
has maintained a great depth of water for many years 
is a further indication that t.he bar could be removed. 

As regards thf* second defect the Committee ha^^' 
pro]jo.sed two rail cuniioclioiis — .i broad-gauge lino from 
Jhmid In Jvandla, a distance of 137 mile.-’, at an 
apju’oxiinatt* cost of Jts. 6 ciores and a metre-gauge 
railway line, 174 mile^ long connecting Deesa, Hadhaii- 
pur, Ihjirala and Kandla at a cost of roughly R' 
crores. Traffic .-iirveys made in this connection hIiovv 
that immediate returns will be 2 to 3 per cent on the 
(aiutal outlay. The ])roposed railw'ay lines will nm 
through vast virgin Inicts of territory and wdll be ot 
curu'idcrabh* strategic importance. 

In regard In wait v supply, the Committee made 
an exhaustive stu<iy of all the. relevant data and 
thorough iuveNtigatioii.s and i'! of the opinion that 
there are resources for an adequate water supply both 
lo the i)ort and port town at Kandla. 

In conclusion, the Committee rcf<Ts to the future 
of minor ])ort.s in Kathiaw’ar. Fj-mpha.sising the need 
for co-ordination of oiieration in each of these ports 
under one .Port Commi&sion, it suggests that the 
procedure and charges at the \'arious ports should bt' 
similar, sknage charges should be reasonable and the 
total available space should be utilised by all the 
ports to the best advantage. “Although we recommend 
the construction of a major iiort at Kandla, we bblieve 
it to be eseantial to maintain in efficient condition 
the existing ports in Kathiawar, namely, Navlakhi, 
Bedi, Okha, Porbunder, Verawsvl and Bhavnagar. Tliesc 
ports are very necessary for the country's economic 
life." 

In order that Bhavnagar Port in Kathiawar may 
be able lo handle increased traffic and be self-support- 
ing, the Coi’nmittee has recommended a “concentrated 
tffort’* to get better dredging results at Bhavnagar and, 
after satisfactory resultj^ are obtained, the construction 
of one extra berth at the port. 


The State and Our Scientists 

The scientists of India represented in the Indian 
Science News As.-ociation have been expressing dissatis- 
faction in their monthly organ Science and Culture 
with the way in which “those in power” in the Indian 
Union ha\’o been managing things. In the opening 
article of the July (1948) number, a catalogue of the 
evils that infest our life has been given. It is a formid- 
able list — “poverty, hungcT and di.sease, low productivity 
in indu-'try and iigiiculture, . . . and emergence 
luw problems like those of extreme provincialism, and 
the threat of babeli.MU. . . . the growl li of tlic spin! 
of intolerance and indisciplim* ainoiig.st tlie iii-as-so:-.’' 
The writer appc>ars to have grown imiualieiit with iIiom* 
who raise “the cry of Naiioiijilizatinn to (over tlujr 
own faiiiire to meet a j)robIem,'' and a.sk.-. w'hy r\(‘n 
those nationalized iiidu.* tries, such as rail-road com- 
niuiucahons, iJie ti'Ic'phonic her\ ice and thic armament 
ii-lustnos whi(‘h werc^ "\('ry (‘tficieiit before tlee war" 
.should have now become “bye-word.-i of ineilicien y’'? 
We m our own way h;n(i been criti^ail of the Nehru 
Governinf'nt and to a largt^ degree share the feelings 
given cxpre.ssion to by our couteinporary. But we doubt 
whether the remedy suggf‘.^ied in the arlicle— ‘al! 
l>roblems must be studii d in an objective way and 
operations to be taken should be decide^d after objective 
study of facts and figures, and a caieful consid(?ration 
of tlie coiiscKpiences lo which these operations m:i.v 
lead”— will bring forth the universally prayed-ior 
result. It eannot bo contended that the Central Adminis- 
tration in India, have been Licking in sympathy towards 
“objeclive” studies and plan> and programme- that 
follow therefrom. Rather, we have often felt .submergMl 
under the flood ol "liierature” that issue out of Ne»\ 
Dt‘lhi on every conceivabh^ Mibje(i- concermal with the 
re-makiug of India. The analys(}s that have boon thrown 
out have created confusion, and “the native hue of 
resolution” has been “sickbed over with the pale cast of 
thought.” Why this should have been so, we do not 
claim to know. W^e think the trouble lies in the 
obduracy of those in whom lies the power for the final 
decisions. Executive authority has as yet a tendency to 
sway towards the dictates of vested interests. This must 
be remedied. 

Western India’s New Set-up 

Spread from Cutch to Travancore, this vast stretch 
of territory is in the throes of a qnore constructive 
future. The people inhabiting it, of many languages 
and habits, have been reinforced by the arrival of a 
new element constituted by the Hindus from Sind. We 
cannot say what proportion of the 14 lakhs of Sindhi 
Hindus and Sikhs have been forced into moving into 
this area. But we are sure that they will introduce a 
nt'w richness into its life. 

There have been other forces at work to stir to 
activity many a feeling and ambition seeking out-let 
into political and social life. Of these, the strongest has 
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been the demand for the re-conatitution of units in the 
Union of India based on linguistic affinities. W-.* are 
^ familiar with demand for Marhatta, Karnataka, Kerala 
and Gujarat provinces. Arguments for and against are 
being bandied about with regard to the wisdom of this 
•move for linguistic Slates ; the prospect of Bombay 
going into the Maharashtra Provinw' appears to have 
excited the greatest controversy, some even goinu; no 
far as to suggest that the island of Bombay shouLi 
consiituU’d inu) a sei)MTate proviiue with a coamopolitan 
set-up. 

But this is not the end of ttu; story. In the 
coliimna of the Bombay Chronicle lias been claboi itc’d 
a new scheme proposing the division of the whole 
coastal area soutli of Daman Ui Ca]»o Comorin into two 
provinces of 500 miles each, Thus wc have a picture 
where Western India is present etl as divided into a TOttO 
inii(‘s areij from the borders of .^ind across the Gulf of 
Cuich ttj Dayman ; the other 1,000 miles will appeal 
equally divided into two inarifimo Provinc&s with a 
depth of about 200 miles w’est. of the Ghats. The WTiter 
signing under the pen-name of “A Nationalist’* b ilds 
his scheme prhicinally on the defence requlremems of 
the W^'stern Coast of the Indian Union. Naval stations, 
shiyi-buildiug yards an<l nther iiceej^sory needs arc 
referred to. The southern province, Kerala, about 500 
miles of coastal territory predominantly, will be linguis- 
tically compact. The northern unit will be a composilo 
one speaking Kannada, Konkuni and Miirhatti. 

This proposal will make Hornbay the capital of the 
northern province linked up wnth the hinterland. Bui 
wc do n/it .see why Ifombay in the Maharastra Provinco- 
to-bc will fail to play the same role in the scheme of 
things in Wesloni India. It may be that there are 
intricacies that we do not understand as the writer has 
not eared to bring these out. But the two articles leave 
the impression in the mind that there are influential 
circles who find it hard to reconcile thermficlves to the 
idea of living in a province where the Marh ilta- 
ifV>eaking people arc likely to be dominant. 

East Punjab Developments 

It is difficult to analyse the trends in East 
Punjab, the new province that confronts West Pakistan, 
a centre of storm that may burst over and over- 
turn arrangements that were agreed to between the 
two States* rulers. During the British regime the 
Bunjab was called the sword-arm of India ; with its 
disappearance, East Punjab has acquired a new 
*ngnificance in our country's life as the majority of 
the millions of Sikhs, uprooted from their ancestral 
homes, deprived of the »majority of their sacred 
places, have by choice and circumstances been con- 
^ntrated within its boundaries. This virile element 
in our composite life threatens to develop into a 
problem that will challenge the sense of proportion 
of all of us, if we accept the writings in the KhaUa 
and the Liberator as giving expression to the authen- 
tic voice of the Sikhs of India. The insistence on 


special consideration for Sikh interests opens out. ,the 
doors of an ugly memory associated with the growth 
of Muslim separation that has disrupted our coun- 
try's unity and iuLcgnty. The leaders of thought and 
action amongst the Sikhs have been finding it diffi- 
cult to give a lead to their people suffering from a 
frustration of immeasurable dimension. Tlioy appear 
divided into so many group.^ that wc are at a lo&s to 
differentiate between their conceits and demands. 

As far as we undcTstand things, all the group.'' 
amongst the Sikh.s appear to ha\»‘ one mind on the 
(jiiestion of having in tlie East Punjab Proviric ' the 
recognition of Piinjabee in the Giinimukhi script 
the language of the Slate. The followers of th<' Arya 
riaiiiaj who, by their s»TV'ice to tlu? people’^ education 
.‘iiid the oman(‘ipati()n of their soci.il con -eience, have 
Mcquin^d an importam** out of proportion to their 
mirnher appear to be opjioscxl to this ambition : they 
insist on Ilitidi in the Devnagri script as the language 
of the Static Their opposition ayrpears to be inspired 
by the consideration that the recognition of Piinjabec 
in the Giirumiikhi script would bo transformin>z the 
pro\incc into a iSikh enchivt* where no other will liavi 
freedom to follow their values of life. Thin fear 
part of whole malabtr in thought and life in the 
modern world, specirdly in India where the Muslim 
I/cague has taught us to beware of tolera’ing 
differences. 

We can not persuade ourselves to .say that the 
Sikhs come under this category. Circumstances being 
they are, their leaders should bo conscious of the d mger 
of encouraging and inflaming se]>aratist foldings and 
ambitions. The tragedy of their recent experienci' i' 
responsible for the spirit of unbalance that charncteriz^^'^ 
their activitie.s and utterances. We are .sure that 1h*‘> 
will regain the heritage of reconciliation that was the 
•qjerial contribution of Guru Xanak to Indians evolu- 
tion. The present discontents are a temporary j ha.se 
which it should be casiy to get over by the Sikhs 
their traditions and aptitudes. 

Agrarian Reform in Bihar 

The President of the Congress has appointed an 
Agrarian Reforms Committee with Prof. J. C. Kumar- 
appa as its Chairman. The Committee has been mov- 
ing from province to province collecting nece;ss ry 
facts, hearing evidence of leprosentativo citizens that 
throws light on the intricacies of the problem with 
wdiich is bound up the life's work of 80 per cent of 
our population. The CommiLk^e has already visited 
Bombay, the Central Provinces, Orissa, W^est Bengal 
and Assam, and it is now in Bihar going through itfir 
routine. The Legislature of the Province passed 
an Abolition of Zamindari Bill that has been awaiting 
for the sanction of the Governor-General to make it 
effective. The Bill's handling of the problem of mines 
forming parts of zamindaries has created diffleuliies, 
and the heated discussions m the Bihar Legislature 
may prove to be mere sound and fury. We hear that 
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tbe Ministxy in the province hoe been thinking of o,n 
Interim Land Reform Scheme alternate to thi' cue 
which was embodied in the Bill. This scheme toucheJ< 
on such immediately necessary measures for facilitat- 
ing the reclamation of waste lands, provision 
irrigational facilities, distribution of loans and im- 
proved seeds to cullivtitors and other operations inter- 
connected with the agriculturists’ life. But, for the new 
system of land ownership and superintendence over it 
to be exercised by the State, the Bihar Government 
appears to be waiting for the Gotigrcas Agrarian Re- 
forms C/ommittee’s recommendations. 

This delay goes towards emphasising thai the 
question of agrarian reform in India has yet to secure 
unanimity in methods * of advance, that while the 
abolition of the Zamiiulary system is a job easy enough 
for any Legislature, the adoption of a satisfying 
substitute is a task that will exercise wisdom of the 
wisest amongst us. Tlie reformers have been finding 
that out. In the case of Bihar, the Zamindars, small 
and great, play such u dominant jiart in the province’s 
social life that there is nothing unnatural if they 
slioiild put up a last-dilch fight for the defence ot 
their interests. And. in the organization of this fight 
caste feedings are being mobilized, Brahmin zamindars 
organizing their people, Khatri zamindars doing the 
same, Mualmi zamindai*s seeking the co-operation ot 
their credal followers. As in other fields of activities’, 
everything being in a flux, the abolition of zamindtry 
will create a vacuum of which we appear to be getting 
afraid. 

Bihar and Bengal 

Shn Ki>horelnl MusLruwala, editor of Ifarijon, has 
addressed us the following letter, clatevi September 8, 
1948, which wc; publi.sh below : 

“Dear friend, 

My attention hi^ been drawn to your Noli- - 
“Bihar's Dilemma” — in your cuneiit issue. 

You have confused two different articles and 
circulars. My article in Harijan of June 27, refers to 
the 'Mines Circular.’ That circular lias not been 
denied, nor have 1 made any ‘amends’ for my 
criticism upon it. My criticism upon it stands, and 
I am still pursuing tliat matt or in the extent I c m. 

The Circualr which has been denied by the Bihai 
Government and which necessitated my ‘Amends’ is 
the one referred to in my article “Utiolean Means 
in Harijan, dated, July 11. As this matter will be 
further discussed in Harijan in due course as space 
permits, I need not refer to the subject hove in 
greater detail. 

While I am not satisfied with the policies pur- 
sued by the Bihar «m<l Assam Governments towards 
Bengalis and other immigrants in tlieir areas, I must 
also say that the leaders of Bengal proper — ^l)oth 
East and West — ^ure not helpful in the matter. If 
the provincialism of the Biharis and Assamese is an 
evil arising out of narrowness, it cannot be cured by 
the adoption of the same policy by Bengalis. Please 
do not consider that when I refer to Bihar, As.^am 
and Bengal by name, I express any satisfaction ^^or 
other provinces. As a matter of fact, like asthma 


succeeding constant attacks of cold, provincialism ha 
succeeded communalism based on religion, and th 
evil has spread all over Indbi. Let us all co-operat 
in fighting it by encouraging the adoption of a wide 
outlook.” 

We stand corrected. Wo were led into this confiisioi 
by memories of C-irculars issued by Bihar Administra 
tion.s during the last 35 years since Bihar was hclpcc 
to set up separate household for herself in 1911-12 
These Circulars, breathing a spirit of administrativ 
discrimination against non-Biharis or non-IIindi-speak 
ing Bihari.s, have poi.soned relations between the unit 
of communities and classes that inhabit Bihar. Kishorc 
lalji will have understood the genesis of this evil fro.n 
the extract from the article published in th 
Bihar Herald of June 12, 1948, which we quoted in ou 
la.st issue. 1’he full article (mtitlcd “The Rarhy Com 
munity” will enable him to get inside the skin of th' 
problem better than anything that wo may write. 

We have been WTiting on the of “Provin 

cialism” and inter-connoated issue.^. Speaking for out 
.«elvps. wo are not inclined lo Jiecept the criticism imphej 
in the words that “the loaders of Bengal proper — botl 
East and West — are not holi)ful in the matter.” W 
cannot say that wo fully understand the significance o 
this criticifsm. We have often felt that i)ublicLsts am 
public men in Bengal have boon too pationt with th' 
caucus that rules the roost in Bihar today. In tha 
province, Ministor.s and publicists have not scrupled t( 
join in baiting the Bengalee. Has anything like 'hi 
happened in Bengal ? The Bengal Ministry — wo mea 
Ihe West Bengal Miiiistry- has been silent ; the Bengal 
member of the Congrc’FS Working Committee has beei 
•most markedly dumb in this campaign of silence. It wa 
almost at the last moment that the Bengali member 
of the Central Legislature and of the Constituen 
Assembly iiickod up courage to pre.sont a Memorandun 
to the President of the Constituent Assembly, requestini 
the extension of the reference to the Linguistic Pro 
vinces CotnmiKsion so that the question of Bengali 
.speaking areas may be taken up for solution while tha 
<if Andhra, Mabarastra and Kamatak is under consi 
deration. Tlie letter of Sri Atul Chandra Ghosh pub 
lished in September 19, 1948, of Harijan brings to 
focus the syiirit of sweet reasopablcneas that has beei 
maintained all through the discussion of this problesr 
We are the last persons to claim any fecial excellenc 
for Bengalis. But it would be patently unjust if th 
idea is accepted that Bengali! have been aggressive h 
pressing their claims to their heritage. 

We do not propose, however, to close this month’ 
discussion of this matter with this note of impatience 
We share Kishorelalji's sorrow that narrowness shouh 
be on the ascendant in India today. But we cannot sa" 
that we have any “open sesame” that will open th 
gates of amity to our people. The letter of 8hri Atu 
Chandra Ghosh is an indication of how the people < 
Manbhum, predominantly Bengali, have been waiting t< 
have the problem solved. 
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“Our stand all along has been that we should 
not be participant to any move for(?) demand for 
any particular province, that the question should 
rest with the High Command to judge the principle 
and do the needful ... I would ask anybody to 
prove our complicity with any mo\e for amalgama- 
tion. ...” 

We have also been prepared to leave the solution 
> the wisdom of the Congress, and we have been try- 
ig to bring out all the elements of the i)roblein that 
ive been aggravating feelings between two neighbouring 
rovinces. We have been trying to remove the im- 
ression that the IJengalis in Manbhuni and its 
cighbourhood arc “strangers” and “newcomers” to the 
rt'as. History tells us that they have been there for 
\ er a thousand years ; they have merged them- 
^^lve^5 into the area’s life maintaining their own 
aditions ; they heli>ed to create conditions of modern 
fe in these areas, a.s in all north India. The 
012 leaders of ilihar njcognized this .status of theirs 
dien tliey indicated with meticulous care the areas that 
hould go to Bengal when the evf‘iitual formation of 
rovinces on linguistic* basis look placi'. We rciproduced 
rom their sLatemenl n( January, 1912, tlui portion 
rdevant to this problem, in our August (1948) numbcjr 
iiuier Notes cmtitled “Habu Uajcmlra Prasad’s Apo- 
iigia.” This declaration roust itu led the charter of 
lengali dcmand.s in tlie muUcjr. The 1911 Congress 
es.sion registered a resolution praying for placing “all 
he Rengali-fli)eaking districts under one and the same 
dministration.” 

It was expected that the Congress would take the 
iiitialivc' in doing the right thing by the people affected 
>.V the 1911-12 ropartitioii of Bengal, Why the present 
:eneration of Congress leaders in Bihar have been 
epudiating the undertaking of their predecessors we 
lo not know ; why the all-India leadership of the 
^ongress has been sitting on the fence we have not 
)een told. Evem so influential an organ of public 
ipinion as Ilarijan has not been able to enlighten ub 
n the rna’^ter. But what we see is that the idleness or 
mwillingnesfi of the Congress High Command has not 
lecn able to throw oil on the troubled waters of inter- 
irovincial relations. This should not have been ^so. 
liVhat the States Mini-stiy has been able to do with 600 
States could not be beyond its competence in the 
natter of re-drawing the boundary-lines of half a dozen 
>rovinces. If the Nehru Government is alert, people 
eettle down to constructive activities, and cultivate 
he “wider outlook” for which Kishorelalji pleads and 
oi* which we pray and work. 

^developments in Indonesia 

Things have been getting a little confused from the 
»i<Jwpoint cf the world public in general, in the islands 
>f Indonesia. The scanty and infrequent news items in 
the press are hard to reconcile. The Dutch Govern- 
‘ttent have announced the setting up of “indepexwlept” 
States in Indonesia while the position of the Bepublio 


of Indonesia in this new set-up remains indeterminate. 
There is a “Good Offices Committee” sent by the 
Security Council of the United Nations consequent to 
enforce their “Cease Fire” Order issued on August 4, 
1947. This Committee appears to have been trying to 
straighten matters out between the Imperial Govern- 
ment and the Republic with as little success a.s their 
opposite numbers in the U.N.O. Kashmir Commission. 
And during these montlis the Dutch imperialists have 
been straining hard to push on with their scheme of a 
come-back to irresponsible authority o\'er those rich 
islands, rich in natural resources and rich in tlie labour 
power of about 7 crores of people. A review* of the 
position in the third anniversary number of tlit* 
Merdcka, Delhi organ of the Indonesian Ijti'urmation 
Service, Pritvi Raj Road, New Delhi, tells lhi‘ world 
that the Republic was stripped of “nearly lialf of Java, 
half of Madura, and about one-tenih of Buinatni, and 
had to withdraw about 35,000 of her troops from tho.se 
areas.” The whole of Madura has since then been 
annexed by the Dutch. 

All this has happened when the United Nations 
Organization had been apprised of the whole issue ol 
Dutch Imperialism and Indonesian Nationalism. We 
are, therefore, not taken in by the news from the 
Hague, the Dutch capita], about the granting ol 
“independent” status to certain Dutch-spongored States 
in Indonesia — East Indonesia, West Java, East Sumatra, 
Madui'a, West Borneo, Bonka-Beliton, Palembang, 
Bouth Sumatra, Padang, etc., etc. Hot on the heels ol 
the decision of the Dutch Parliament on August 20 
last with regaixl to Indonesia’s “independence,” comes 
the story of a Communist rising which has established 
a Government in the city and province of Maduiu in 
East Java. The name of an ex-Premier of the Indo- 
nesian Republic, Dr. Sharifuddin, has become associated 
with this adventure. The Republic is thus being lorced 
to fight on two fronte— an “undeclared war” with the 
Dutch imperialists, and tliia light agaiiisl the Commu- 
nist menace. 

Leaving to tlie future the decisions on the fijlds 
of battle, the world should be told of the nalLiv of the 
independent status granb^d by the Dutch ruling 
classes to the Indonesians. We have got some details by 
the courtesy of the Publicity 8frtioii oi the Royal 
Netherlands Embassy at New Delhi, wha-o September 1, 
(1948) News-Bulletin presents thus the static of “a 
sovereign PVdtTal United States of Indonesia.” 

A High Commissioner of the Crown is to be 
appointed in agreement with whom, all appointments 
are to be made. He is to be consulted in matters 
relating to foreign relations, finances and similar 
affairs. For instance, the Federal Government, 
consultation with the High Commissioner, regulates 
the organisation and w»ork of the foreign services. 
Foreign relations in Indonesia and foreign policy are 
also matters in which the Netherlands government 
decides. Another matter which the Federal Govern- 
ment takes care of in consultation with the High 
Commissioner is the organisation and training of the 
federal armed forces. Authority over the Itoyal 
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Netherlands Navy, the Royal Netherlands Indies 
Army and the Royal Netherlands Air Fonje remains 
with the Crown. 

The High Commissioner of the Crown is Coni- 
niander-iu-Chief of all armed forces in Indonesia. 
The army and navy Commanders have a vot-e in tin' 
h!xecutivc Council for matters concerning their liehl 
of work. 

If no agreement is reached between the High 
Commissioner and the Federal Govornment on cer- 
tain points, a decision of the Netherlands government 
can be requested. 

We in India who have pa.sj«‘d through the various 
devices of our late nilcis to reconcile their supremacy 
with our aspirations find no difficulty in sei'ing through 
all the illusions sought to bi* created by Dutch propa- 
ganda in this matter of fhoir generosity to Urn Indo- 
nesians. Wc have often wondered why the Dutch could 
not learn anything frf3in the Britisher. 

Mohammad AH Jinnah 

On the 11th of Heiiti'nihiei, HHS, departetl irom 
the field of his miuidnne fl(‘livities a great Induiu 
who had helped to the unity and integrity of 

Ills fatherland. 

Histoiy will assess the good and the evil ol 
Mohammad Ali Jinnah’s life, of the elem»ntH that 
went to the making of this grc'iil Indian going out of 
his fatherland’s leadership to preside over the founda- 
tion of the greatest Muslim State in the juf^dern world. 

We will not say as it i*; the habit for writers of 

obituary notices to say that we are too near the 

tragedy of a marfs death to be abh- to rightly judge 
the good and the evil of hb' life, of his grcum'.ss and 
smallness. We know that Mohammad AU Jinnah was 
not the initiator of the idea of ii separate St .ate for 

Indian Muslims. When tlie po('t Moliamnnd bjbal 

first tlirew out the sugge.slion iu course o'* lii.s addres.s 
as President of the annunl .^ps*ion of the Ail-lndia 
Muslim League held at Allahabad iu ll);v,), he thought 
only of till' Punjab, Siud, Baluchistan and North-West 
Frontier Province, coiLstituliiig a predoininautly 
Muslim bloc and thu.s cajiable of forming the nucleus 
of a Slate on “the lines of racial, religious and linguis- 
tic alTinitiofi.” There were other dreamers — Rahamat 
.Ali Chowalhury, for example, Moulana Abdul Wadood 
of Jamiat-ul-IJlema. Sarhad, Prof. Abdul Latif ,of 
Hyderabad, who h.ad their diCferent plans for the 
division of India, to suit l.lie (ronvenience of Indian 
Muslims. About ton years later Mohammad Ali 
Jinnah adopted the second of these ^^affinities’’ 
as the platform of his campjiign. Thereby he halved 
the Muslim population of India, and elected to remain 
satisfied with the allegiance of one of these two. The 
other half, left out of Pakistan, finds itself in an 
equivocal position toda> , ami it will take them long 
to reconcile themselves lo the disniption of the values 
of their life. 

It is in the light of this analysis that the life and 


work of Mohammad Ali Jinnah should be studied. 
Whether or not the achievement of a separate stde- 
hood for a section of Indian Muslims ha.s any intrin- 
sic or enduring value of its own, only tim'* will 
testify ; and then will come the time lo puss judgment 
on his astuteness a.s a politician. Till 1837, we do not 
think that he knew his own political mind. By that 
lime he appears to have realized the value of exploit- 
ing the British policy of “divide and rule” for the 
advancement of the class interests of the upper cl ss 
Muslims who were prepared to accept this plebian for 
their leader. A child of Western rationalism, the 
custodians of orthodoxy amongst Indian Muslims made 
no appeal to him ; his habits of life repelled^ them. 
And it is a ciiriou.s pliennmonon that a Shari ft -\m\nrod 
State has been created by one who was the least in- 
fluenced by the traditions of Islam, that the frenzy of 
the masses of* Indian Muslims could be roused by a man 
who was more akin to Sir Syed Ahmed, whom the 
Muslim divines of Mecca and Medina h:id stigmatized 
as a ’’Natiire-worshipper” ; the scholarship of an Abul 
Kalam Azad and the pietv of a Hossain Ahmad 
Mudfini (joiild not stand .sgainst Mohammad Alt 
Jinnah, a product of the aguo'tie West. The reason why 
of this contradiction lo tlie ueceptod viev o' things 
that the Muslims are a pef>i>le under the thumb of 
their religious leaders has to be found. 

Shoebulla/t Khan 

The name of this young Muslim journalist will live 
in India’s Jiietory os that of one, who dedicited 
•his life to the cause of India’s unity and 
integrity. He was editor of the Urdu daily in the 
State of Hyderabad, the Iinroz (Today). Ho fell a. 
victim to the frenzy of the Razakars. the murder-gangs 
that were organized by the Majlis-i-Ittehad-ul- 
Muslimeen (Union of Muslims) organization. He braved 
their fury by his? consistent condemnation of the 
Nizam’s misrule, of the communalism and the fanatic- 
ism nurtured and patronized by it. l! required no small 
courage and the utmost self-forgetfulness to go forward 
against the rising tide of bflrbarism released over the 
State by the Razakors and their patrons. The faith 
that had upheld Shoebnllah Khan extorts homage from 
us ; for, he by liis supreme sacrifice and dedication 
testified to the fact that tlie "two-nations” theory of 
the fevered imagination of the Muslim Leaguers was a 
dr'lusion and a snare. 

Kaka-Saheb Khadilkar 

The death of one of the most intimate of Balawant 
(tangadhar Tilak’s followers creates a void in journal- 
ism and literature in Maharashtra that will be hard to 
fill up in tlie near future. Trained under Lokamanya^s 
spacious eyes in the office of the Keehari which was the 
harbinger of militant nationalis.m in Western India, 
KakA Sabeb shared along witH Naraaunha Chintamon 
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Kelkar the responsibility for the conduct of this paper 
when the Master bad to divert his attention to politics. 
For about 20 years these two men were corapanion-at- 
arnis. But the parting came with the Gandhi ora wiicn 
Kaka Saheb elected to follow the new way of life and 
thought blazed away by Gandhiji. Ho started a new 
paper, Navu-Kal (Now Times) which was the organ- 
voice of the new politics that gave n now moaning to 
our strivings for Swaraj. The controversy^ that tibuefi 
betwTon the Tilak School and tho Gandhi School made 
public life in Western India during the third dec^ide 
of the present century. 

Kaka Saheb has carved for liimsclf a distinct phu*^' 
in Marhatta literature also. He was a great dramatist 
adopting onr Mahnbharatan episodes to give point to 
our political slrug^Jes against alien iinthority. The 
Britisli bureaucracy frowned upon these efTorts of bis 
and put under ban his drarnaf. But hi< flthr wa.s in 
iourriali.''rn, and in his hands the Nava-Kol attaint'd 
eminence in Marhatiji journalism During the last Jt w 
years paralysis forced idlenc.ss on tl)i.s bod; , but hi.^ 
Miind was as active a.-s ever. 

Rnj Naroin ftasv 

Under the auspices of the Sadhatau Brahmc) Saniaj 
.ind of the Iva.i Naiain Ba.su MenKuial t'^ommilloe a 
jr.cetirtg was held on Soptember 8 last at the Sadharati 
Rrahmo Sarnaj Hall in celebration of the 122nd birth 
anniversary of thi^r maker of no'w Bengal and new' 
India. When Aurobindo Ghosh rose over the horizon in 
India's political firmanieiit, his matern.al graiidfalher, 
Baj Narain Basil, came to be known as “the grandfather 
of Indian Nationalism,” thus justifying and b.dnging 
towards fruition the rcnai.ssance in India of which 
Ham Mohun Roy was tho morning star. The President 
of thf’ meeting, Sri Sarat Chandra Easu, and the speak- 
ers in theii uwn way tried to bring out the various 
phases of the developments towards national self- 
respect and self-assertion of which Raj Narain Basu 
was both propagator and symbol. He, one of the genera- 
tion of “Young Bengal,” vowed to the destruction of 
the traditional norm.s and forms of Indian life. lived 
to assert the superiority of these in the face of aggres- 
sive Westernism. In this he represented what has been 
called the “Return Movement” in India's recent history 
under the British regime. He had his fellow worker.'^ in 
other parts of India. In “Young Bombay,” for instance, 
we n'member the name^’ of Naoroji Fnrdoonji, popu- 
larly known as “Naroji Master” to distinguish hiui 
from Dadabhai Naoroji known as “Naoroji Professor/* 
and of Dr. Bhau Daji. 

Dr, Subha Row Dead 

The New York Herald Tribune has announced the 
death of Dr. Yellapragada 8ubba Row, Director of 
Research for Lederle Laboratories Division of the 
American Cb^anamid tlompany at the early age of 52. 
Dr. Stibba Row was regarded as one of the most 


eminent medical minds of the present century. Among 
his exploits were investigations which helped to ro\ olu- 
tionise the modern concept of muscular ccnlradion, 
research in that component of liver extract effective in 
th (3 treatment of pcrnicioujs ariomia, work with folic acid 
derivatives which, among other things, ia.s made avail- 
able a new apiiroacli 1o ihe study of cancer ; and rnore 
recently, the development of a new drug, aureo-m.’cin, 
which promises to treat serious infections in human 
beings which do not respond tilhei to penicillin or 
.strepto-mycin. 

Dr. Subba Row was born in Madras. He received 
his M.B. and M.Sc. degrees at the Madras University 
and received a degree of Doctor of Tropical iVIe<lici.i(‘ 
at the London University, where he met Dr. Richard 
titrong, then Head of the Harvard School of TrofM''/d 
Medicine. It was at Dr. Strong's invitation that Dr. 
Subba Row went to the United States in 1923. At 
Harvard, he worked, under Dr. Otto Folin, in bio- 
chemistry, and took a Ph.D. <legrec in the field. Some 
<){ hi'^ earliest work was undcir tho chrection of Prof. 
Cyrus H. Fi.ske, Harvard Profe.s.sor of Bio-ChemislJ>^ 
They devised a method for the dcteriiiination of phos- 
phorus, a ])rocodiirp widely used today, which helped 
to lead eventually^ to the discovtuy of a snbsiaure 
known as phosijhocre.atine and other organic phosphorus 
compounds ij- muscle which has revolutionised man’s 
iipd(*rstanding of the nieehanism of muscular contrac- 
tion. 

During the invr: ligation of phosphorus compounds 
of murcle nnd liver, Dr Subba Row became intero'-^ted 
in tho component of liver extract, that was effective 
in the treatujent of pernicious anemia His attempts to 
i.‘5ohite this active com}vonoiit introduced a seric« of 
stiidip.s in animal and Kicterial nutrition which a'’ded 
much to the fimdamontnl knowledge of vitamin chemis- 
try. Fractioning the liver extr.act in the course of his 
investigation he isolated hundreds of chemical sub- 
stances ; and testing these substances, he demonstrated 
that some were valuable in the field of .animal nutrition 
nnd others wore valuable in the field of bacterial 
nutrition. His researches carried Dr. Subba Row info a 
teaching fellowship at Harvard, then to an instructor- 
ship and an associate professorship. He was alsu a 
Rockfeller Foundation Fellow nnd in 1940 he joined 
T.edorle. 

Dr. Subba Row started work on the folic acid 
problem a few years ago. A number of substances 
known ns vil-amin M. Factors IT. R. S., etc., vitamin Be, 
vitamin B-10, B-11, and others, were reported on by 
invest.;g.gtoi*s and soon it became apparent tha^ all 
were related to one compound, foH(‘ acid. Dr. Subba 
Row'^ study of this compound and his synthesis of it 
added a weapon in the fight against mich diseases a^ 
pernicious anemia and sprue, which is a type of .nnemin. 
The study of folic aci<l also yielded a now approa^'h to 
the capper problem and the problem of leukemia. Dr. 
Subba Row’s untimely death makes a great set-back 
in the attempt to discover a remedy for cancer. 
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Fight for Berlin 

The story of the crisis over Berlin could be traced 
to February, 1&45, when Roosevelt, Stalin and Churchill 
!u;rcfjd at Yalta (Crimea) to inaugurate “co-ordination, 
administration and control*' of Germany after her 
expected defeat. On June 5, 1946, the American, Soviet, 
Jtritish and French Governments announced that 

“Tile area of Greater Berlin will be occuided 

by the forces of each of the four powers.** 

The Potsdam Agreement of August 2, 1945, con- 
firmed this arrangement, re-empharizing the right of 
I he Western Powers to share in the admimstratioa of 
Berlin. But with the surrender of Germany there has 
come a change over the spirit- of the dreams of all the 
idctoriouB powens, tlicir camaraderie evaporating in the 
luping times of pence. This goes to prove once again 
of the instability of arrangements deviled by human 
intelligence. Not all the commandments of religions nOr 
the exhortations of prophets or the living examplrs of 
saints have been llble to transform this “original sin’* 
of human beings and lead them to path.s of sanity or 
amity. And the modern world appears to be jireiniring 
itself for another w’orld war when, it is being prophesied 
that it will be finished within 40 hours by the killing 
of millions within that short, space of time. 

Chartered Accountants Bill 

The Chartered Accountants* Bill is on the legis- 
Ifttm) anvil in the Indian Parliamenl. In thL« connec- 
tion, the Account a nt.s* Association of India has addressed 
n memorandum to the Comraercfi Minister of ‘ the 
Government of India, which, we bejieve. deserve 
special attention and sympathetic consideration. *rhe 
Tnemorandum makes out a special case for the imreeis- 
tered G T). A. ’a and roquc.‘5ls an exemption for them 
from the three years’ articled clerkship. We fully agree 
with the Association's reqiie.st for granting the ex- 
perienced but unregi.strred O. D. A.*s full facilities for 
enrolment as associate members in the Register of 
Chartered Accountants contomplatcd in the Bill, In the 
Income Tax and other taxation departments of the 
Central and provincial governments, as well as in many- 
nf the audit office.-, the efficiency of the G. D. A.'s in 
handling the accounts of our indigenous merchants has 
been proved K'vond doubt. 'Where the British-educated 
Chartered and Incorporated Accountants have failed. 


experience in the profession. It is also well known that 
some of the oldest veterans of the Chartered and In- 
corporated Accountants* Association of England are 
men with years of practical experience, on whom, the 
honorary memberships of the Associations were 
bestowed. In consonance with the traditions and esta- 
blished practice of the accountancy profession in 
England, it is quite reasonable that similar concessions 
should be granted to veterans in the profes.sion in this 
country as well instead of compelling them to serve as 
article clerks under men who might take lessons from 
them. Like the practice of medicine and law, experience 
plays a very prominent part in the practice of accoun- 
tancy as well. 


The G. D. A. Board was in existence up to 1933 
when it was abolished. S?o the last G. D. A. is a per'^on 
with 16 years experience in the profession. The high 
.standards and stiff tests in the G. D. A. Board are 
well-known and examination*! were at par with the 
Chartered or Incorporated Accountants’ tes't in London 
Along with their mastery of the theory, the G D. A *s 
have proved their efficiency and integrity in the 
practical field also, Thr* hooka of different hqies of 
commercial pnncern.c! maintained hv the O D. A *s have 


^ v#i 

nnd tbp Inpomr Tnx aiithoritip'? fbrf.u-»bo«t Tprfia 
AmoOR tbp 0. D. A.’s tbrrr arp many who are holdtn" 
bicb and resnonainlp poaitiona na Anpotintants. Rpore- 
terjpa. Coat Arenimtants and Tnromp Tax rnnsnltanta, 
Tbp ApponntnnK Aworintion havp aiiejrpatpd tbp 
fonowinc ampndmpnt to Snh-clMuw 3 of Rulr 4 imdpr 
tbp caption "Mpmbprs of tbp Tnatitutc." which, if ac- 
p>'pfpd. would fnlh' mppt tbp aituation : 


I OP i.oiinpii of (hp Tnafitiitp ahnil havp tbP 
onwpr to rppoeniw- in fit rn«pa ppr=ona who havp 
nasapd thp on A paamination and wI,o havp ptit 
in .at Innat 10 voars. resonn^iMp fonipp jn the 
Appoiintanpv protpcaion, in O.ovprnmPnt, aomi- 
f_.mprnmrnf nr in hii.rinp.^s hon.re-* rifhpr rpanon- 
aible AaaiRtantR or Appoimtant« or Rperptarina Such 
a rr-oimition will bp at, thn ahaoiiitp diacretion of 
Ibp Oonncil and tbp Oonncil ,viH harp thp power to 
enrol micb pemnns a.a Aasoriate Members of the 
TnelibitP orovidH .nieh apnlicntiona are made within 
a ppnod of fivr veara from the date of comimr into 
foree of this Act 


hidings Nationar Anthem, 


the Indian trained R. A.’s .and G. D, A.'s have come 
out suceesBful. 

When the Indian Companies Act of 1913 was 
ruificted, the re.-^tricted crvfificate-Imlders in the pro- 
fe.ssion were allowed to practise as auditors in view of 
their long and varied experience in the line. Even as 
lute as 194«5-46, the certified Accountants* Association 

London, the ihiid I.'ugest body of ]irofe... lonal 
Arcount lints in the- British rommonwealfh, wore recog- 
nised as practising Auditors and Accountants. Many 
imembers of the above association had not undergone 
the articles but won recognition by sheer weight of their 


The PHme Minister. Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, in 
a statement on India’s National Anthem, said in thp 
Imdiaii Parliament that when a provisional decision 
became essential the Cabinet after ron«nlting the Provin- 
cial Governors came to the decision that provisionally 
“Jana-Gana-Mana” should be u,«»ed as the tune for the 
National Anthem, till such time ns the Constituent 
Assembly came to a final decision. 

Everyone of the Governors except the Governor of 
the (Antral Pri>vinoe8 had signified his approval of 
'^Jana-Gana-Maaa*', the Prime Minister said. Subse- 
quently the new Premier of West Bengal informed the 
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Govcrnxncnt of India that ho and hi* Covernnient pro- 
(erred **Vande Mataram.** 

It was thought by somo pt*««pJo, said Pandit Nehru, 
that the ‘'Vande Matorom” tune with al] its very groat 
attraction and historical haolcgrounrl was not easily 
suitable for being played by oicheslra'^ in forfdpn rnuii- 
tries and there was no movement in it. 

Tt seemed, therefore, lliat while “Vande Mainran." 
nhould continue to be the national >«ong par excellence 
in India, the National Anlhein tuii^ should be that of 
“Jana-Gana-Mana”, the wording to be 'Hiitablv rdlrrcd to 
fit ill with the existing circumstances. 

This question had to be considered by the Consti- 
tuent Assembly and it was open to that As.-^i' mhly to 
decide as it chose, ft inight decide on a ^om]d^*fr]^ nc^. 
Kong or tune if such was avinlrible. 

Pandit Nehru, who wa^i renlyievr t‘j Mr. V. C, 
Kesnva Rao, said, “The question nf havjuc^ a National 
Anthem tune to le* played bv orcbe^^tras end band^ 
became nn urgent one for us inunrdiatfdv nfirr Augur-t 
lb, 1947 Tt was an important from llu- jx.int of view^ 
of our Defence Services and our foreign cmb 3 S‘.iev; aiul 
legations and other eMabiishmenis Tt wms obviously not 
suitable for ‘*Cod Save ibe King*’ to be played by our 
army bands abroad, after the changeover to independ- 
ence. We were constantly being asked as to what tune 
should be played on such orcasions. We could not give 
an answer beratise the decision could only he made 
ultimately by the Constituent Assembly. 

“The ‘.fana-Gann-Mnna* tune, shgluly varied, had be^n 
adopted as National Anthem by the Indian National Army 
in South-Kast Asia and had subsequently attained a degree 
of popularity in India also. 

“The matter came to a head on the occasion of the 
General Assembly of the United Nations in 1947 in New 
York. Our delegation was askc<l for our National Anthem 
for the orchestra to play on a particular occasion. Tlte 
delegation possessed a record of Mana-Gana Mana’ and 
they gave this to the orchestra who practised it. When 
they played it before a large gathering it was very 
greatly appreciated, an<I reprcsrnlatives of many nations 
asked for a musical score of this new tunc which struck 
them as distinctive and dignified. This orchestral ren- 
dering of ‘'Jana-Gana^Mana” was recorded and sent to 
India. The practice grew for our Defonee Services bands 
to play this tune, and foreign embosses and legations 
also used it whenever occasion required. From varioii:; 
countries we received messages of appreciation an<‘ 
congratulation of this tune, which wa« considered by 
experts and others as superior to most of the National 
Anthems which they had heard. Many expert musiejans 
in India and abroad, as well a.s many bands and orcKe«tttas 
practised dt, and sometimes slightly varied it, with the 
result that the All-India Radio collected quite a number 
of renderings. 

‘'Apart from the general appreciation with wbirh 
this tune was received, there was at the time not much 
choice lor ua, as there was no proper musical rendering 
available to m of any oth« national song wjiich we could 


send abroad. At that stage, T wrote to all the Provincial 
Governors and asked their views about our adopting 
**Jana-Gaaa-Mona” or anv oiIut soue; as the National 
Anthem. 1 asked thm to com'-uIi theh Premiers before 
replying I made it perfrr'h ih-ar lo them that the finat 
derision rented ivirh the CorMitiirnt A'-sen-ldv. b^t owing 
lo the urgency of «oTnc dlreriions hf^ing •■rr'’ lo foieign 
rrrbassics and the D^'ftn're Services, a provi^-ional d^C’ 
sit*n Imd become e‘‘senlinl. Ev<‘rv lUX' of ih^-sc Covevpop- 
ex'Cpt one fthe Oovcrroi ef I’le (Vntral Province*^ 
.-.i'inified their approval of ‘'.Tam-Oana-Mann." Th '”i eiipon 
the Cabinet conridered the oiaji*: and rame lo the 
decision that provi-^Ionallv “.I-i’-a-fiMna Mena” hnuld ].c 
ii«cd as the tune for the Natiori^d \ntliem til' -iich tie-- 
ns the Con'll it nent Assemldy came Ir* a lii.rd decision. 

Mnstrnrtions were issued accordiuglv to the Provin 
rial GovrrnorF. Tt was verv rlfai that I'-.e word'r'i' o' 
'Mana-Gana Ivlama” wo** not whollv appropriate end som- 
change*- wotild be nceessai-y. What was important W.*i^ 
the tune to l^e plav'^d bv hands and orehcsir?**, and no: 
by the wording. 

“Siib.seqnentlv the new Premier of West Pcnprl 
informed ns that he and hi« Govfrnioeni preferred 
“Ahmde Mataram.** 

•‘That is the position at present. Tt is nuforlunut< 
that some kind of srguinent Irc^ arisen as be»w»»en 
“Vande Maiaram” and “Jana-Gana-Mann.^ “Vand^' 
Mataram” is ohvionslv an<l indi'-piUnhly the premie: 
national song of India, with great historical tradition and 
intimately connected with our struggle for freedom 
That position it is bound to retai»t and no other song' 
can displace it. It represents the pis<iion and poipmanev 
of that struggle, but perhaps not so much the culmina- 
tion of it. 

“In regard to the National Anthem time, it wa*^ fe]» 
that the tune was more importfinl that the words, and 
that thi.s tune should he surb ns to reprsent the In<li.qTi 
musical genius as well as to .ooine extent ibe western 
so that it might equally lie adaptable to orchestral and 
band music, ard for being plated abroad. The real sig- 
nificance of the National Anthem is perhaps more abroad 
than in the Home count rj'. Past experience has shown 
U 9 that “Jana-Gana-Mana” tunc ha*- been grcatlv appre- 
ciated and admired abrond. It very distinctive anvl 
there is a certain life and movement in it, Tt was tbouabt 
by some people that the ‘'Vtmde Mataram” tune with all 
its veiy great attraction and hi'-torienl background wsf' 
not easily suitable for being played bv orchestras in 
foreign countries, and there was not enough inovemeiu 
in it. Tt seemed, therefore, that while “V'nnde .Mataram" 
should continue to be the national song par exccllepce in 
India, the National Anthem tune should be that of 
“.lana-Gana-Mana.** Tlie wording of ‘^Jana-Gana-Mana” in 
to be suitably altere<l to fit in with the exiting < ir**uriis.. 
tances. 

“This question has to be considered by the Consti- 
tuent Assembly, and it is open lo that Assembly to decide’ 
as it chooses. It may decide on a completely new song 
or tun^ if aueh is tvailable.** 
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The Chukai Fibre 

Sj. Kshitish Chandra Daa Gupta of the Khadi 
TVatisthan, Sodepur, had, in July last, drawn attention 
to the chukai plant which might serve as a jute 
.‘-’ubatitiite and requested the Government of West 
P»ei)gal and the Central Go\crnmcnt to follow the 
matter up. Wc had also the pleafiure of publiKhing the 
Vole Sj. Das Gupta had prepared on tlu' .subj^ict. We 
are rather t'urprised to find that the Govern in eru of 
ficngal have come out with a press-note with the 
apparent object of contradicting the ide.i that Sj. 

Gupta had “discovered" a substitnle for jute, biil 
the real object of this entirely unnecessai'y press-note 
'^eeiius to be to do pro{)agfinda for a particular func- 
tionary of the Indian Central Jute Commit tee al 
'.mblic cost. Srijut Das Oujd.3 had never claimed any 
"discovery;” he merely published his personal observa- 
tions on the plant with some sugge.stions nbout its 
possibilities as a jute substitute. The following lines 
•‘ODslitule the material portion of the press-note : 

A.s a result of the decision of the Indian 
Central Jute C^ommittee at its last meeting research 
wfu’k on this and other suhstitutc fibres have 
.already been taken up by the Agricultural Rescandi 
Tn.stitute of the Committoe. 

Wlien was this last meeting held ? The press-note 
'''ubliHhr d on September 30, gives a long schoolboy 
compilation of the history of the plant but is silent 
■ bout the date of the meeting which decided to start 
M'seareh work on the chukai plant. If it was after July 
I'lst, Rj. Das Gupta can certainly claim public appro- 
bation for ha\'irig roirsing nur fat-salaried functionaries 
fi'om slumber 

Rreofinition {or National College Graduates 
Kaiikain Vidynpith of the Gaudiya Sarva Vidvayatan 
had been the national college and University which had 
been founded in Calcutta in January 1921 by Desha- 
bandhii C. R. Das for higher education on national lines 
under the direction of the Congress and was opened by 
Mahatma Gandhi. During the, non-co-operatiin move- 
rnent manv students who had boycotted the Govern- 
ment schools and colleges had joined this institution. 
Rri Subhas Chandra Rose was the Principal of the 
Vidyapith and Sri Kirun Sankar Roy was the Secretary 
of the Onudiyji Sarva Vidyayatan. The instructive stjiff 
of the college included some of the best professors of 
Bengal. The students; of this National College and 
TTnivensity were as Tneritorious as the best students of 
other Universities. They sacrificed their life's career and 
by joining the National University maintained the dig- 
nity and standard of the Congress and the Nation. After 
passing through regular examinations, the students 
'•ocoived their degrees and diplomas of Adya (equivalent 
to Matriculation), Madhya (equivalent to Intermediate 
■\rts), Upadhi (equivalent to B.A.) and Bishas (equi- 
'•slrnt to M.A.). 

The ex-studente of the Kalikata Vidyapith have 
submitted a memorial to the Central and ProvineW 
Governments praying for recognition but no heed 


has as yet been paid to it. They have also drawn the 
attention of the All-India Congress Committee in this 
respect. 

First Fear” 

This is the title of a publication issued by the 
Publication Division of the Ministry of Information 
and Broadcasting of the Union of India commemorating 
the year of freedom from "British control.” It is 
a superb volume, 88 pages, superb in its make-up. To 
the tax-payer of India, the duplication of propaga;'da 
literature issuoil on behalf of their Government is a ilt.Ue 
difficult to justify. The Indian Injnrrnation*^ “Indepen- 
dence Number” of 140 pages covens almost the j-ame 
ground. The First Year, however, presents us with 
articles that are more interpretative than informative 
as in the Indian Injormation. Krishniilal Shridharani's 
character-sketch of the first Indian Governor-General 
tells us the familiar story of Rajaji’s political life, but 
it does not explain the psychology of the change that 
came over the high-priest of GMndhi.sm of the twenties. 
The other articles just touch the .surface of the problcmt. 
discuased in them. The only exception is K. M Panni- 
kar’s (India's ambassador to China) article entitled 
Indian Ihsfory as 1 1 t^hould Be ; it takes us to the heart 
of the subject as it has evolved through the centurioH 
maintaining the original bias given to our pooplcb' 
thoughts and activities. What we have felt to bo lacking 
is a background stoiy^ that would explain the devoloj)- 
ments of this "Year,” our reaching towards the ideal and 
our falling back on our brute heritage. We do not 
know the reasoas whicli stood in the way of the editor, 
otherwise wide-awake and competent. 

In Memoriam 

At the memorial mcM'tiug held on the 29th Septem- 
ber in Cftlcutti, Sj. Makhan Lai Sen said that Rama- 
iianda was one of those great sons of Bengal of 
nineteenth century who had devoted their versatile 
genius for all-round progress of the country. His strength 
of character and religiou.s devotion was unsnirpossed. He 
had dedicated his whole life to awaken the national 
consciousness which Indians seemed to have lost at that 
time. 

Rai Bahadur Bejoy Behari Mukherjee said that 
Ramananda had a unique capacity for righteous judg- 
ment. Honest in every .«ipherc of life, ho maintained a 
high standard of journalism against all odds. 

Sj. Hemcndra Prasad Ghosh said that Ramananda 
had left a standard for every journalist in Bengal. 
Gifted with a high sen.se of journalistic honesty and 
courage of conviction, he never failed to adhere to wbpt 
he believed lo he true. 

NOTICE 

On account o) thr Durga Puja Holidays '*The 
Modem Review*" Office and "JVaboai" Frees will rema^ 
closed from the Sth October to the 2l8t October, 
both days included. All business ixcumulating duriny 
this period will be transacted after the holidays, 

KaiAB Nath Chathebji, 

Sator. 



OUR IMMEDUTE FUTURE 

Ih- SiK JADUNATII iSAKKAR, kL.c.i.k., Uony. nxiU. 


The liAw OF Our Being 

India has Ixion often culled a continent (and not one 
country), in view of her diversity of climate and 
natural products. But she docs not possess the 
luivantagcs of a tiue continent, in which each country 
is marked off from all the others by strong phy.-ical 
buri’tors, compactness of territory, homogentMly of 
ci\ilis!ilion, and a coinmonnijss of tradition and spiri* 
born of oiui uniform government within its partierdar 
limits duiing many centuries. The peculiui geogiaphy 
of India inaki'S the di'feiico of her frontier against 
foreign aggression imposftible unless the ar:iu‘<l 
strriigtli and material resources of the entire eouniiy 
are concentialcd for the puipose. No Indian proviiue 
acting in isolali-on can lung make a stand against an 
invader from (mtside. Provimnal defence must be a 
Central subjt'ci, a concern of the Federal Cuvurnnnmt. 
d'lu" exlreimlies of the Indian Dominion must be 
j('UU'd to its iieart by an ever-present sense of vital 
coiine.ciioii and sainencsa of fortune. 

But that is nut possible unless the provinces 
icalise tliat the law of their being enjoins on them 
•imUual co-operation amounting to fusion, under one 
oi)mmon sovereign authority, and that they must 
clieei fully subordinate their local interests and 
parochial pride to the needs of the Central Govern- 
ment . 

At the .same time tlm Central GoveuirneRt must 
be a true fatlier to its numerous children. There must 
bo a living and benelicent contact between it and the 
]iru\'inces. Ihc Central leaders must frequently tour 
the pj evinces, and the provincial leaders must fre- 
quently come in oentact with the Centre by means of 
lioliticul, economic and cultural missions lof common 
concern to the whole land. The Central Government 
iimsL be felt by the provinces almost as a part and 
parc(‘l of their daily existence. 

Integration ok India's Provinces 

Our military defence and economic advance alike 
require not only that all the parts of the Lidian 
Union should be merged under one common Central 
authority, but also that they should be fused into one 
by developing uniformity of life and thought, by 
giving them ttie same system of administration and 
law, OTie official language, and a common and mutually 
interchangeable system of educatioiT and set of direct- 
ing officers and technical experts. This is no doubt an 
ideal and its realisaliun will take time. But to forget 
it or to check the operation of any centre-moving 
force would be suicidal. Insistence on the special 
culture or characteristic of any province, or fanning 
its parocliial pride would be a crime against the 
greater Indian nationalism^ 

Iiook at the map of India as it was under British 
Imperialism. The portion under the rule of the 


Central Government of India was usually col-cured 
red, and embraced two-thirds of the surface-area of 
this country. The remaining one-third was covered by 
nearly six hundred Native y lutes, Home as large as 
France, others containing only a square mile or tw-u ; 
and yet all of tliem w’ere entitled to sovereignty I'nd 
iudeiiendence of the Ceniral administration of India, 
with varying degrees of autonoiny and presenting “a 
veritable jig-saw puzzle of (ymllicliug political .‘lud 
economic* factors.” On the map they look like pock- 
marks on the fair face of India. Wome of them were 
too small even to be represented by d'^jt.s on our 
maps ; c.g., in Kaliiiaw'ar there werii 449 Suues in an 
area of 22,000 sijuarc miles, or 50 square miles each 
on an average, and yet each was ruled l)y a 111*^ 
lligliiK'^s, the political equal of the Governor of 
Bombay or Calcutta ! Today they have nil merged, 
with Llie exception of Hyderabad, which still stands 
as a large li‘prosy patch on the skin of India and 
eoniiiiues it.s independence as a “feudal aiuichronisai” 
ID the midst of the modernised rapidly progresAve 
Indian Union. This is tJie first gain of our first year 
of freedom the partitioning of India rigidl> main- 
tained by the British during th(» tw-o centuries of 
their paramoiintcy has been quickly undone, though 
not whidly as yet. 

• All great countries have grown great only by this 
process of geographical union and the consolidation of 
that union through uniformity of education, adminis- 
tration and life. This is the lesson of history. England, 
Fniiicc, Geimany and the United States, besides Italy 
and Switzerland have all followed the same course. 

Union Makes States Strong 

England before the Norman conciuest, consisted 
■of England only without Wales, Scotland or Ireland ; 
and even in England tiie nobles vyho administered its 
different districts tried to assert their local indepen- 
dence ; hence Harold could not offer a united defence 
against William the Cornjueror. Butin a few centuries .the 
whole country— and filially the British Isles, were fused 
into one State, which could successfully defeat France, 
a countr> n(*arly six times its size. Francti was at fii'st 
a bundle of separate provinces, each with its peculiar 
laws, constitution, traditions and local pride,“-and 
sometimes local dialect. But. Louis XI by long 
patience and artful policy united most parts of the 
country under the Centi'ul Government of Paris. The 
administrative concentratNin was completed by Louis 
XIV, and the full unification of all parts of France 
was effected by the French Revolution, which swept 
away the old provinces, with their separatist barriers, 
systems of government, and traditions. The country 
was now finally divided into 83 uniform divisions called 
Dejtartmenta, which were subdivided into districts 
(arrondmenmts) and further into Cantons, 
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The French ConsLituLional Assembly made 
this change in 1790, because the “provincial spirit 
is the enemy of public sj)irit, and the attachment 
of Uie citizen to any smaller group conflicts with 
allegiance to the Commonwealth. . . . Tin' new 
Departments . . . inxjseiited a smooth blank 
surface upon which the legislator might impress 
wlia1evr»r pattern he thought proper .*' — Cambridge 
Modern History , VIII, 190, 

'I''hus France became strong, because one, and she 
could defy the whole of the Continent. One law, the 
Code Niipoleon, was imposed on the whole of it- 

Political GBooiiAriiv of India Wonderfully 
SiMPLIFUa) 

The case of Germany is exactly parallel to that 
of India. Here, before 1806, there W£‘re more than 400 
separate sovereign authorities ((comparable to 600 for 
British India) over an area about one-fourth of 
India’s size. 

Hut Napohion clT(‘ctcd a wonderful “aimplifica- 
lion of tlu^ political geograpliy of the country, 
which . . . entitles him to b(i ('iilled one of the 
makers of modem Germany.” “The smaller princes 
who had habitually looked to Austria I “the para- 
mount Power” ] were swept away. . . . The French 
uvmii's (in 1805-6) .shattered the political fahrie 
which hud so long kept Germany dimnited and 
titrnvghd all c*Jorl8 at reform . . , Tlicj protjess of 
reform would nt^veu* have boon ooiTi}>leled had not 
the Holy Roman Empire bcum dissolved.” — Cnw- 
bridge Modern llulorVy IX, 407, 91, 

Here if you read British for Roman and M. 
Gandhi’s (Epithet for Holy, you will get an exact 
lecture of India’s disunion and stagnation during the 
iwo eeniuries before 1947. Physically llie unification 
of Gf'rm/iny thus begun by Napoleon in 1806, was 
(•uiiid('ted by the “blood and iron” iiolicy of Prussia 
in 1806 ami 1S70. Hut the gain was made permanent 
only because* it was something greater and dc(?per 
lh;in a eh.angt* in th(' colouring of the map. Ever since 
Napoleon^ ChmiVderacy of llitj Rhine (1806), many 
Paris of Germany felt flic revivifying touch of the 
modern doclriri(\s which the French Revoluli n had 
brought to KuruiU'. Tin’ Code Napoleon was adopted, 
sweeping away I ho old feudal -system, the peasants 
were hood from s(‘rfdom, and the people began to tasb^ 
eame (loeal) political frc'odom. See H. A. L. Fisher’s 
NajHiUiohic .Stateanmnslup : Germnrty, for the litLle- 
sliidied details of this moiiienious change. Within fifty 
years of the death of Napoleon the reunited Germany 
became uneonquerahle. Geographical fusion was fol* 
lowed by the uniform training, equipment, and control 
of the armies of its dilTereiil constitiumt States under 
Prussia’s central authority, which made the French 
disasters at Sedan and MeU (1870) possible and easy. 

The United States, too, have grown by the coale- 
scence of parts. At first each of the 13 States was 
jealous of its ’’independence” and resisted every attempt 
of the Federal Government to effect reform. Hence 
the bloody Civil War of 1861-65, in which Vnio- 
triumphed over piovincialism at the cost of millions i 


lives. India has (as yet) been spared this havoc. But 
since 1865, the whole trend of American history has 
been U) strengthen the authority of the Central Govern- 
nK'Ht and curb the “Slate rights,” i.e., local laws, where 
they ojipose modern progress or liberal administration. 
The greatest authority on the TJnit(?d States, James 
Bryce, thus describes this change in public opinion : 

“It is clear that the nation feels itself more than 
ever before to hr -one for all commercial and social 
imri>oses, every piirt of it more interlaced with and 
dependent on all the other parts than in any pre- 
vious epoch of iJs hislory. This fet'ling . . . steadily 
gaining ground, cannot but have its effect upon 
political institutions {i.e., the American constilutiou). 
It presages some further (xtenmms of Federal 
authority.” — American Commouiveolth, ed. of 1910. 
In India we have to educate' public opinion on these 
lines if we are to combat provincialism. 

Establish UNiimMiTv Thuoughopt Indian Union 

India’s geographical merger will fail to save her 
iinh'ss il is followed — and followed quickly — by adminis- 
G.rativo, educational, social and military standardisation, 
by the ev-olution of a common body of citizen-* and 
soldiers. It is no good denying tJie facU, that the 
administration of many “independent Native 
like that of Hyderabad, is a “feudal anachronism,” 
while certain neighbouring Hritish-administ-c'red ]>ro- 
vinces have neached a high level of education and 
political experience. How to pull the bad buys iij) H) 
the level of the good ones if tluy air to sii in the 
.same claas of the adminislrut-ive school ? 

A fully-plannrd .<^chemo of the development ol 
“backward areas” — provinc(*s and ex-Slates, — must be 
drawn up by the Centre and rclenth'ssly pursiu'J bv its 
-own agency, because there is in such proviiK'os no local 
staff fit for the work and none will be found till the next 
generation, after receiving this training, comes iulo the 
field. The trainers will b(i not only school masters, but 
also judges, police prefects, transport oflic(U-s, mechanical 
directors and even dnetors. And they will have to work 
in the teeth of the most ignorant and fanatical local 
jealousy. "I’his — even more than the final sottlemrnt 
with Pakistan — ^is the most difficult and vital problem 
before Indian statesmanship today. Success is possible 
if there is not only persisent drive from the Centre, 
but also active co-operation by preaching and voluntary 
.s<»rvj(;e on the part of every Indian of goodwill ai d 
real patriotism. 

How TO Educate Backward Provinces and States 

Let us now consider what this administrative 
unification of India implies. From the over-riding need 
of a common defence of the Indian continent follows 
the inevitable necessity that high officers,— whether 
military conimanders, organisers of supply, technical 
experts, transport directors, educationists, and special- 
ists of evciy particular branch,— must be freely inter- 
changeable between one province and another at the 
ation’s need, and the local conditions should be so 
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arranji^od that they ean feel quite at home and work 
with their maximum capacity in the province) to which 
they have been deputed by Centre. This is a sine qua 
no7i, not only in respect of our armed defence, but also 
in that of development and organtsation, for modern 
defence presupposes a complex and diversified mass of 
adjuncts to the mere soldiers. Here provincial exclu- 
siveness — or insistence on quotas and domiciles, would 
be suicidal. The whole educational level of a backward 
province must bo raised quickly by iraportim? an ar: 
of toa(;h('rs from more advanced ])rovinces. The uatur 1 
biltornesH of such “foreign” imT)ortation in the he:ii 
of the local i)opulation will he soflenod at ihc nuisel 
if only ('xceidionally able men are taken from outsidi', 
and it will (Uitlrely dh'iippr'ar if all the imported ialeiit 
is repl^^(^(’d by local mcjii in the next generation as a 
s{ { j I u( ory obliga lion. 

bnrd Cromer raised EgyiVi out of tlu’ misery J^^^d 
(h'gradation into Avhich ii. had sunk under the Khedive’s 
mi.'irule, by modernising the {idministratiou, econo ny, 
e(lui;afion, and defence of the couutiy. He imimrted 
Biitislievs for the key-jawts of direction and even many 
le sser posts of importance, but he replaced them by 
Li^yptians ns soon as trained for thc.se offices. It was 
his rule never to employ a foreigner as soon as a native 
of nearly (‘qual ability was available. (No doubt the 
good elTe(!t cf his sy.stem was spoiled by the infamous 
sentence in the DeU'^hawei case). Cromer had full 
23 years of continuous service at the head of the 
Egyptian administration to complete this training. Will 
our provinces and ex-Staies have the patience for such 
a long course of tutelage ? 

Uniqxjb Place ok the English Language 

This brings me to the last point of our future 
programme. For years to come the English language 


must continue to be used as the medium of communica- 
tion at the top level (in the Centre and the Provinces 
alike and also between province and province). It 
should continue as the medium of instruction and 
examination for the highest stage of learning in the 
country. Furthermore, for the benefit of th(' inevitable 
and gradually expanding ull-lndia services, there should 
be maintained in every province some .‘•chools and 
colleges with English as the principal language and one 
rndiaii vernacular (preferably a .siiiiplitied gender-loss 
1 Hindustani) as a compulsory second language, — exactly 
ti the linos of the .schools in India teaching for the 
Cambridge i^enior and Junior examination'^. These have 
been found most useful for their sons by the military, 
railway-, engineer and other officers of lugli rank who, 
as members of all-India services, have to be tran^aferveri 
to wiclely distant places. This is a -matter of common 
exiierience. 

It is a f-nolisli and ignorant palrioti'^m that hates 
English as a foreign language, or a badg(' of aervilily 
to the British oppro.ssor'?. L(’l. me jauir a little, cool air 
into the liealod atmosphere of tlie nationalist debating 
hall. The Times writes (19th June, 1948) : 

‘‘Millions of peeph' in Fnrop(' and Asia speak 
our language with fluency and precision. The two 
World Wars havt' caused tis to realize the beneftts 
of a common tongue. ... A'! travel beeome.s swifter 
and commoner the need for easy communication ol 
•minds will grow. English is the (jasiest language* to 
learn, .*<0 .simple that, a FreUclimaii ()nre remarked, 
it is scarcely entitled to be called a* language. H- i« 
the noui’est of all languages to the rank of a worlds 
speech, and is more likely than any otlu'r to fulfil 
the world’s need. . . . One of the mo-t delusive of 
popular superstitions is the belief tlial its language 
is a nation’s soul.” 


SOME ASPECTS OF THE DRAFT CONSTITUTION 

By Du. A. K. GHOSAL, m.a. (Cak), ph.D. (London) . 


IV 

In this section we propose to discuss the question ot 
citizenship so far as it has been dealt with in the Draft 
Constitution. Although who should be citizens is an 
important matter for a state, the question is usually 
left to the legislatures to be determined by laws enacted 
after the constituti'On comLea into force. Here in this 
country the question has assumed added importance 
because of the division of the country and the problems 
that it has given rise to, such as large-scale migrations 
of population, the psychological maladjustment of many 
people with the new set-up, etc. So the authors of the 
Draft Constitution hijye thought it* fit tc» devote a 
section to this question so as to determine who should 
be treated as the citizens of the Indian Union at the 
commencen^nt of the constitution. This, of course, is 
just a t^tutive arraogemient and does not exclude the 


authority of Indian Parliament to deal with the matter 
f»s they deem fit subsequently. (Section 6). 

Modern States usually follow two principles 
determining citizenship — la) territory {jus soli) and 
(6) descent {jm sanguinis). Under the first principle all 
those who are born within the territory of the state 
become ipso facto its citizens, whether they are born ol\ 
citizen parents or foreigners. Under the second principle 
persons born of parents who are citizens of a state get 
its citizenship wherever they may be bom. 

The authors of the Draft Constitution had a diffi- 
culty in adopting either of these principles as the basis 
of citizenship in India. Both these principles may 
determine the citizeiu^iip of those who would be bom 
alter the constitution comes into force, but the imme- 
diate problem was to lay down some q>e(!iSc qualifica- 
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lions for dciermining wlio should be treated as citizens 
of the Indian Union at its inception. The problem was 
complicated by the fact that some parts of what 
constituted “India” before August 15, 1947, were 
detached from what is now ‘^Indian Union” without 
ascertaining their wishes. It was felt therefore that in 
all fairness the door should be kept open to admit as 
many as chose to adopt Indian catizenship. If reaidenee 
within Indian tcjrritory was made the only criterion ihe 
door would be shut against the largo bodv of persons 
in Pakistan who would like to adopt Indian citizenshii>. 
The same result would follow if desc(‘nt from pjrenis 
or grandparents born within the lorrilory of what now 
constitutes "India” was made the solo cril('ri()n. Ai. the 
same time the Drafting Committee felt llmt a pea*son 
should have some sort of territorial connection with the 
Union cither by birth or descent or domicile in o.<hM’ 
to be a citizen at the cominf*nceineiit of the consti- 
tution. They observe : 

"The Commit.tee doubts whether it will be wi.so 
to admit as citizens th^se who, without any ‘^ueii 
connection with the territory of India, may hv pri' 
pared to swear allegiance to the Union.” 

Their reason for this insistence on such territorial 
counoetioii is stated as follows : 

"If other States were to copy suc-h a provision, 
we might have within the Union a large number ot 
persons who, though born and jiermanontly rosidcrit 
therein, would owe allegiance to a foreign state.” 

So they made a compromise between the two 
})rinciples in laying down qualifications for citizenahi}) 
at the inricption of the Union and made a special 
provision for the easy accession of persons ‘displaced’ 
from Pakistan to the* ‘citizensliip’ of Indian Union. 

They have therefore* rocommendod that the follow- 
ing tw’o categories of j’Crsons are to bo citizens at the 
commencement of the constitution : 

(1) “Every person who or (^thrr oj whoac 
parents or any -uf whose grand-parents was born in 
the territory of India a.s defined in this {i.c., the 
Draft) Constitution and who has not made his 
permani'iit abode in any foreign State after the first 
day of April, 1947.” 

I The territory referred to in this clause is the 
ttjrritoiy of Indian Union after the partition.] 

(2) "Every person who or either oj whose parents 
or any of whose grand-parents was born in India as 
defined in the (government of India Act, 1935 (afl 
originally (*nacl.c(J), or in Burma, Ceylon, or Malaya 
and who has his domicile in the territory of India 
as defined in this Constitution.” 

Both these are subjc'ct to the proviso that such 
peraons must not have acquired the citizenship of any 
foreign state before the date of commencement of the 
Constitution. 

It will be noticed that the. provisions in the second 
clause regarding requirements of citizenship have been 
made mpre liberal and purposely so. A person in order 
to be a citizen of India needs be (1) either (a) himself 
born, or (6) have either of his parents or grand-oarents 


born in undivided India i.c., including those parts that 
are now' Pakistan or even in outlying parts such as 
Burma, Ceylon or Malaya, and (2) have his domicile 
in what now constitutes "India.’* The "domicile” 
re.quired is explained as follows : A person shall be 
deeriKMl to have his domicile in the territory of India — 
if either 

(1) he W'ould have had his domicile in such terri- 
tory under Part IT of the Indian Sueeossion 
Act, 1925, that is, ho would not only reside in 
India for ii certain period but also demonstrate 
Ills intention, to the satisfaction of n com- 
petent authority to continue his Indian resi- 
dence to the exclusion of residence in Pakistan 
or any other foreign country, or 

(2) if he liiis, Ixifore the date of commencement of 
tlie cf>niit4tution, made a declaration before a 
District Magistrate, a declaration in writing 
that he desires to acquire domicile in India and 
has resided in Indian territory for at least 07ie 
month hfijore the date oj decMralion, 

It is obvious that, the se(5ond clause relating to the 
determination of citizenship at the coinmencomeni of 
the constitution has been formulated with the avowed 
object of roping in the large iiiiiiiber of '(lis,'lie ed’ 
persons popularly called the ‘refugees* from Pald'*Uin 
within the category of "citizens’* of the Iruliari Union, 
thus offering tliem the benefits of inembersinp ol the 
new State ou equal terms with those who are nationals 
of present-day "India” both by birth and domicile. 

Nobody would perhaps question the bona fidis o! 
tlie authors of the Draft in tlieir genuine effort to 
accommodate the displaced piersons from Pakistaii or 
accust,* them of Jaiik of sympathy and consideration for 
the latter, although how far they have been able to 
meet their special requirements* admits of difference of 
opinion. Criticism has been made in many quarters that 
the concessions recommended do not go far enough. 

Here it is necessary to point out that the problem 
is quite different so far as Western aud Eastern Paki- 
stan are concerned. In the West the problem ha^ been 
practically solved, at a great cost though, by the 
wholesale exchange of population carried out under 
compulsion of events. As regards those who have come 
over from Western Pakistan their case is satisfactorily 
met by the second clause discussed above. It is other- 
wise, however, with Eastern Pakistan. A large sixition 
of the population there, for soime reasons or other feel 
that they cannot adjust themselves to the new situation 
in which they find themselves due to the partition of 
India the decision for which was taken without 
reference to them. Many of them are valiant fighters 
in the struggle for freedom of India. Such persons may 
justifiably claim* that they should get the citizenship 
of their choice. Some of them have managed to come 
over to India on their own. With regard to them there 
is not much difficulty. Simply by* making a dedaratipz^ 
before a Masistrate m ntated thew 
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citizenship of India. Exception was taken to the 
practical difficulty for the great majority of refugees for 
getting such a declaration and getting it registered, but 
the objection has been met by further simplification of 
such procedure to which wo shall refer presently. The 
procedure might be further simplified to accoinmodatr 
them, if necessary. Rut there are others and they 
constitute a unajority who have not been able to 
migrate to India. There may be. some among those who 
may be able and willing to adjust themselves to 
conditions in Pakistan. Such persons will in duo courso 
adoj)t the citizenship of Pakistan. With regard to thorn 
also Ihoro is liardly any difficulty. The real diflicultv 
with regard to those—a very large section— who 
have not been able to migrate on thoir own, but at th(‘ 
anno time cannot adjust thoinsolves to Pakistan Stale 
Tt would liave boon well if the Govorniment of Ihe 
Indian Dominion could effect, a planned evacuation of 
such persons and thus admit them to Indian citizenship. 
Put the Government is not at all willing to encourage 
the idoji, as they find the problem too huge for their 
r(‘soiircps. As a matter of fact, both the Governments 
of Wt'st Pongal and of India refused to acknowledge 
the oxisicuco of % “refugee” problem at all until it was 
borne in iipun them by continuous exodus of non- 
Muslim j)Opulatioii from East Bengal to West Bengal 
whiclj credited serious problems for the West Bengal 
(lovijrninent. Even now the policy that is being pursued 
kf to ]>rovidc for relief and rehabilitation of those who 
ar(' coming into th(' province on their own and dis- 
couraging further exodus and to make all possible 
altiiniids to induce them to stay on in East Bengal 
by bringing pressure on Pakistan Government to accord 
just, and fair treatment to minorities through Inler- 
Dominion Confercnc.es, etc. How far this policy has 
succeeded in its object or whether it is not time to 


ofTi‘Cl a planned evai'uation of all those who want to 
setlh* in India or to negotiate for at least a partvjl 
exchange of population are questions which arc uot 
quite germuni? to our prr\sent discussion except in an 
indirec.t way. But •supposing things remain where they 
are, the question is how far it is possible to offer 
facilities of Indian citizenshii) to those persons in East 
Pakistan who want it. On this point, we think the 
Drafting Cnmmittce is perfectly right to insist on some 
form of territorial connection, whether by birth or 
descent, or domicile, as the condition of citizenship, as 
otherwise if olhf'r States, in i)articular, Paki.sian, were 
to imitati' the saino principle we may have in our State 
a large mimlKT of persons who, though horn and 
pt'rmanenlly ri'sident therein, would owe allegiance to 
a foreign Slate. Much adverse criticism ha' been 
directed against 1hi.-“ view of the Coimmittee, as it ox- 
cludi's the min u’i ties m Paklst.an from benefits ol 
Indian citizenshij). However unpalatable the position* 
may be, it appeans to us to be inevitable, ad no State 
can allow a large ]^arl. ol its inhabitants permanently 
resident therein to owe allegiance to a foreign state, 
nor is it possible for i\ person to have dual citizenship. 
There is another danger also in throwing oiien citizeii- 
.ship indiscriminately to habitual residents of a foreign 
state, as it might he abused by interested grou])s to 
infliit'nce elections in the country deirimoutally to its 
Ix'sl intcwls. The -onlv solution of the problem is 
either to arrange for planned evacuation of such persons 
U) Indian \Tnion before* the commencement of the 
constitution or to leave the door open for the.m. to 
easily acquire citizenship of tlu* Indian Union wheru'ver 
they may conn' over, taking duo precaution agaiuat 
admisi^itm of nndi’sinihlc elemeiitj^ to citizeashijt 

{To be continued) 
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MINOWTY SAFEGUARDS IN PAKISTAN 

By PniNrjHAL DKVAPBASAl) GHOSH. m.a, b.i.. 


The jirobJem of minorities has been very much to th<' 
fore during recent years both in India and abroad. 

In Europe, after the conclusion of the Great War 
of 1914-18, when numerous new States were set up 
a result of the break-up of the Austi’o-Hungarian, 
German and Russian Empires, the inr.crests of the 
minorities in these various “Succession States” were 
sought to be safeguarded by the “MinoriLea Guarantee 
Treaties” drafted under the auspices of Ue League of 
Nations. About a score of such States {like Poland, 
Csecho-slovakia, Yugo-slavia, Estonia, Latvia, Rum:iT)ia, 
etc.) entered into these arrangements for the protection 
of the “racial, linguistic and religious minorities” resi- 
dent within their respective borders. 

In India, ever since the days now about half-a- 
century ago, when the Muslim community (the biggest 
minority In India considered as a whole) began agltat- 
iz^t lor separate representation ud weightage in order 


to safeguard thoir riglil.s and interest', the necessity 
has been felt of providing for such .safeguards in some 
shape or other in the varions stages of constitutional 
rerornis through which India passed during this period, 
viz., the Morlcy-Minto Reforms (1909), the Moiitagu- 
Chclmsford Riiforms (1919), and the Government of 
India Act (1935) following upon thii Simon Commission 
and the Round Table Conferences. 

Latterly, the Muslim leadership felt — ^whether 
rightly or wrongly is beside the point in the present, 
context— that the differences, racial, cultural and 
religious, that divided the Muslims from the Hindus, 
were such as to amount to altogether distinct 
nationalities. 

It will be interesting to recall in this connection 
what Mr, Jinnah wrote in September, 1944, in course of 
a letter to the late Mahatma Gandhi : 

”We maintain and hold that Muslims and 
Hindus are two major nations by any 'definition or 
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of a patioiv. Wc* arc a nation of a hundred 
fflilli'on, aiul what is more, we are a nation with our 
distinctive culture and civilisation, ianguago aud 
literature, art' and architocture, names and nomen- 
clature, sf'nse of value and pro])ortion, laws and 
mcMral codes, customs and calendar, histoi*y and 
ira<litions, aj)titudes and ambitions. In short, we 
have our own distinctive outlook on life and ^1 
life. By all canons of InUu-national Law wc art^ a 
nation.” 

Ah a result of the deVftloi>ment of this outlook, 
there has been a catai'lysnijc change iu the political 
set-up of llic Indian sub-con I, inent. TIk' State of India 
has been partitioned into two separate and indojiendftnt 
Dominions, the Indian Union and Pakistan. Thus Uie 
raison tVvire of the cmcrgruice of Pakistan as an entity 
independent of the rest of ludia has been the rocog- 
nition“^of the distinction iu tho rights, interests and 
culture of the Hindus and Musliins considered as dis- 
tinc^t Nations. Much might be said, theoretically speak- 
ing, both for and against the recognition of such dis- 
tinctions AS calculated to foster dissensions, stBreotype 
differences, retard the growth of a s<?nfle of common 
nationiility, etc. etc., but considered in the light of the 
actual historical develovuiients up-to-date in India, 
such discussions would be of merely acudeiuic interest ; 
for the plain blunt fact is that the new State of Paki- 
stan has been ushered into existenc*. on the basi^ of 
Hindus and Muslims as distinct nnlionalitios, and upon 
that, basis it. must re.st ; otherwise, that is to say, il 
thrtt bn.sis is to be given up and if the concept of a 
oompoHito nationality in Pakistan be now sought to be 
developed instead, the State of Pakistan it.self will have 
no moral basis to stand upon n.s an entity separate fro.in 
tho rest of India, with which it is economically, 
culturally, geograjihically, connected in an iudiss<-dublc 
manner. 

It is therefore hardly necessary at this stage to 
indulge in elaborate argumentation on (he necessity of 
safeguards for the minorities in Pakistan, for it is 
agreed proposition. I would therefore content myself 
with attempting to make some auggestions as to how 
such safeguards, political, economic and cultural, can be 
effectively secured. 

It is a trite saying that the best and surcHi safe- 
guard for a minority lies in the good-will of the 
majority. Undoubtedly so. If the majority so behaves 
and comporti^ itself that the minority instinQjively feels 
that although belonging to a different cotnmunity or 
even nationality, its members are looked upon ^ 
GQ-eqrial and honoured citizens of tlie State with no 
marlt of inferiority branded upon them ; and if >he 
high policy of the State itself be to treat all its citiaohs 
op a looting of perfect equality with the fuadgmentaj 
rights of free speech, free press, free associatioti, free 
exercise 6i sociaji customs and usages, religious rites arid 
oerainoiiieS) etc. gu^anteed to all— then the 
•minority will have no cause for complaint and will 
natural^ develop a wtm IqyaUy to the Stale that 
no amount can evoke, 

; It mttsi W ^saad to the eiwdyit of the &st QoVmor* 


General of Pakistan, jCjuaid-e-Aeam Jitmah, that in huf 
inaugural speech at tho first soseion of the jOonetituont 
Assembly of Pakistan, he struck tlic right chord a»d 
made this heartening dedaration : 

”We are starting the State with no discriujini- 
tion, no distinction, between oiw? community and 
another, between caste or m;ed. Wc are starting with 
this fundamental principle that we are all cilizena 
and equal citizens of our State. We should keep 
that in front of us as our idf*al ; and you will find 
that in coiir.^se of time, the Hindus will ceaw; to be 
Hindus and Muslims will coasi' to ho Muslim*'<, not 
in the religious sense because that is the per-ional 
faith of each individual, but in the political sense as 
the citizens of the State.” 

It a good begiuning and an exfollonl ideal ; but 
in tho hard /ork-a-day w'orld of stern realitir's, there 
are fallings-oi; from the ideal, as a result of communMl 
bickerings and joalousir'!!?, individual prefi^rt iicom and 
idiosyncrasies, lust for domination and supremacy, and 
sucb-Iike tendencies. And agaimU .such f.illings-off, thiM'p 
must be safeguards for minorities embodied in the 
written constitution. 

Particularly m in the ])n'.scnl circumf<taiv‘».M ; for 
the feelings of hostility on the j)iin hand and .ni‘rvon>. 
ness on the other, roused by the intonsivo tiolitin' 
campaigning of the lust few yeans tiiat uslierod iu the 
advent of Pakistan, though happily on tho wane, will 
take a long time to disappear allogeiher ; and in I he 
meantime, for at least a generation (or, say, a quarter 
of a century) very definite measures will have to be 
taken, if this norvousnoss and ncnpo of helplessness and 
insecurity on the part of the Hindu minority in Paki- 
stan are to be effectively removed. And this i*estoration 
of tile sense of confidence in the minds of the mino- 
rities so very osaential in Ihc pre.scnt circumstan(*<cs can 
only be brought about by adequate safcguurdk for them. 

1 am accordingly proceeding to suggest some such 
safeguards below : 

First., as to political safoguardR for the minorities. 
In Pakistan, the Hindus (including the Depressed 
Classes) constitute the biggest minority. Among the 
smaller minorities (in fact, they are exceedingly small) 
(might be mentioned the Buddhists, the Indian 
Christians and Anglo-Indians. What I am going to 
suggest with regard to the Hindus may b(! takim to 
apply fmtati$ rmtandis to all these smaller minorities. 
In all constitutions based upon the princi|de pf 
resjHjnsible Government, it is the Legislature, (or 
Paiiiami^t) representing the pe>pre which Wields 
supreme political power, for the Executive is respon- 
sible to Itself. Consequently, for any safeguards to 
politically effective^ the composition of iljte Legislatdre 
must be such that the minorities hs^Ve ad^uate and 
effective representation therein. Many of 

minority reptesentation are known to pqlitioal sdehce;; 
and one or more of such methods have found their Way 
to actual pract^ in various cpnstitiitiens all 
br^ ; e.pv Aepaiftte deCtora W, |0iM dectem 
reservation of sedn; pibi^Kwtiond tap 
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Hare or Andrae or other models), cumulative vote, 
limited vote^ etc. 

In India, in the actual development of its con^ili- 
tutional hiatory, proportional reprtjaentation (with its 
variants) has hardly been made use of, except on a 
very limited scale in the election of members to 
Hie Upper House from the Lowtir House in the Provin- 
ces, for instance). The main reoison for w non-adoption 
has been that the *‘choi(ves’* or “iireferonces” In the 
multi-member constitnciicios involved in this system 
are hardly understood by the vast majority of the 
electorate who are mostly ignorant and uninformed, and 
also because of the groat complexities in counting votes 
on the “sinjde transferabhi vote” system, with its 
“(luotas’* and “Hiirpluses” and “transfers” to the 
“continuing” candidates. The cumulative vote ai^d the 
limited vote system, too, have been rejected as un- 
.‘^atisfai'tory. 

Practically, the choice has lain between separate 
elo(‘toral.(‘S un the one hand, and joint electorates with 
reservation of seats for the niiaorities on the other. 

There arc arguments on both sides. Those who 
prefer separate electorates for the minorities do so 
the gj'oiind that the eandidatos returned on this basis 
will rrally represent the minds, the ideals and the 
interests (uf the minorities concerned ; while, on the 
joint electorates with reservation bams, the candidates 
return’d with the help of the majority com- 
munity votes are likely to be merely “stooges” 
or “puppets” of the latter, and will not be 
mal rejircsentiitivos of the minioi’ities concerned. 
Inhere is much substance in this point of view. 
And as a matter of historiiral fact, the Muslim League 
has been tiie stoutest chanipicms of this point of view 
ever since the days of the Morley-Minto Refornis ; it 
has consistently rejected joint electorates with reser- 
vation .of seats for tlu^ safeguarding of Muslim interests. 
Even the modified form of such joint electorates with 
reservation— ^suggested by the late Maulana Muhammad 
Ali — ^t'O the effect that the candidate must obtain at 
least 40 per cent of the votes cast by his own com- 
munity, did not find favour with the Muslim League. 
The Muslim League stood firm in it^ demand for 
separate electorates with weightago in its favour, and 
got it sanctioned both by the Indian National Congress 
ind the British Government {vide, the Lucknow Pact 
Mild the Commimal Award). 

Thos^ who lUslike the system of separdte communal 
electorates do so on the ground that it is likely to 
stimulate and perpetuate communal separatism and 
retard the growth of the sentiment of a common 
natidnaUty. Hiiar' argument, too, has great force, but 
in g State like the Indian' Union, f^r instance^ 
whl^ ia professedly (one mighi almoi^ 

oBt^tai^on^y a Secular State, but not in a $tate like 
Fiijdton, ^Ifrhirch' is admittedly bos^d upph the fimdk* 
of {{indus iduSiitas as di^^inct 

" in''' ^efieet' i-. xh^lti-na(ib|^ 
IS^te iidth the bond of ddnimoh dtis«iuhlp 


ing them together. Hence the s3rstem of separate elec- 
torates with weightage for the Hindu minority forms 
the only logical basis of communal representation in 
Pakistan. 

With respect l.o the Depressed Cltu^«*es among the 
Hindus (now styled the ScluKluled Castes), they 
constitute an integral part of t>hc Hindu community, 
upon which devolves the responsibility of improving 
their condition and removing their social disabilities, 
if any. As the Donoughmure re])ort put it pithily, 'The 
enfranchisement of the Depressed Classes and the 
provision of equal ad^juate. educational facilities are 
the true remedies for their condition.” Untouchability, 
as such, might be declared unlawful, and not recognized 
by tlie State as being inconsistent with hiwiuin dignity. 
If that be done, only the minor social disabilities 
would remain. These too would fast disappear under 
the impact of erilighteucHl public opinion amongst the 
Upper Casio Hindus, who will naturally try to remove 
the backwardness of their depressed brethren, if for 
notliing else, at Ica.st in their own interests to strengthen 
the Hindu minority as a whole. (.Consequently, it is not 
necossarj" to hsve safoguards separately for the 
Scheduled Castes of the Hindu comm unity, and the 
safeguards suggested arn accordingly intended for the 
Hindu community as a whole (including its Sclicdulcd 
Castes). 

As to the precise figures for such separate elec- 
torates and weightage for the minorities, I sliall confine 
myself to the Central Pakistan Dominion and the 
province of East Bengal ; for I am not conversant with 
the present state of things in tlie provinces of West 
Pakistan, radically modified as their population-figures 
have been on account of tlie disturbances in that 
region. 

In East Bengal, the 'Hindus constitute about 
30 per cent of the entire pofiulation, and at the Centre, 
about 20 per cent. 1 would accordingly suggest that 
Hindu representation in the Lngislnturo of East Bengal 
should be 40 per cent, and in that of the Centre 
3^ per cent of the entire stnmgti*. The weightagea in 
favour of the Hindus impliwl by the.so figures are ex- 
ceedingly moderate compared to tlie weigh tage.s enjoyed 
by the Muslims (where tlioy were in a minority) for 
the last thirty y( ;irs. The following figures of Muslim 
representation in the various Assemblies, Provincial and 
Central, under the Government of India Act (1935) will 
bear out the above statement : 



Beats due on 

Seat^ allotted 


population basis 

under the Act 

Madras 

17 

29 

Bambay 

16 

30 

U. P. 

35 

66 

Bihar 

20 

40 

C. P. (with Berar) 6 

14 

OriSsfli 

1 

4 

Centre 

67 

82 


' As to the othtjir minorities Buddhists,, i^an 
Christians^ Anglo-Indkns, etc.), X would suggest ^ 5 
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per cent seats for all of them taken together, bothi iti 
Ka»t Bengal and at the Centre. Those allocations would 
still leave the majority of seats (65 per cent in Ka»t 
Bfiigal aud about 62 per cent at the Centre) for the 
Muslim iruAjority cominimity. 

Those figures should aa far as possible be roflectod 
in the formation of the Cabinet Executive also— -the 
ratio of Hindu Ministers to Muslim Ministers in the 
Cabinet should be 40 : 60 in Eiust Bengal and 1 : 2 at 
Ihe Centre. If the Legislaturo and the E;:ecutiv(3 ar<i 
constituted on tiiis basis, there will be a returning sense 
of confidence, fair-play and self-resjiect in the minds of 
the Hindu minority which at tlio present moment is &o 
Midly lacking. 

SecoDtUy, as to economic aafeguards. 

In the economic sphere, much can be done to safe- 
guard the interests of the minorities and instil a sense 
of confidence into them if the FundamenUtl Rights of 
equal and impartial treatment of all citizens are strictly 
enforced. If there is no discrimination in the matter, 
say, of granting permits and trade liec'nses, of the 
assessmeiil of income-taxes and other rates, of arrang- 
ing trade facilities and Banking transacHoiis, etc., then 
the sense of uneasiness that is sitting like a nightmare 
upon the Hindu minority will di.sapiK;ar over-night. 
But these are matters of administration and can be 
hardly embodied in a constitution ; these really depend 
upon the spirit in which the administration is actually 
carried on by the officers concerned. 

But something can bo done regarding the manner 
iu which these officers are recruited by the State. As 
in the Legislature and Executive, so iu the matter of 
ojBSicer recruitment, subject of courses to tl*e primary 
requirement of efficiency and qualifications, communal 
ratios can be laid down. And iu this connection, too, 
I would suggest the same ration; as before, viz., the 
ratio of Hindu to Muslim officers recruiUjd every year 
1.0 be, in the ratio of 40 : 60 in East Bengal, and in the 
ratio of 1 : 2 in the Central Services. How the absence 
of officers belonging to one’s own community affects 
the morale of that community hardly ntieds any stress- 
ing, in view of the utter denvoralizaiion that set in in 
the wake of the partition as a result of the ill-advised 
’'option” that was practically forced upon the officers 
of both the new-born I>omimana. 

Thirdly, as to religious, educational,* social and 
ciiitural safeguaids. 

In this domain, too, if tlie Fundamental Eights 
guarnntc'e freedom of warship, freedom in the practice 
of religious rites and ceremonies, social c^istoms and 
usages, cultural and educational activities, and compkte 
religious toleration, and these rights arc enforced in an 
impai'tial manner, the religious, educational, social and 
C’tiltural intoroHts of the Hindu nation will be adequately 
safegufirded. 

those Fundamental Rights embodied Ja the 
(jonstiturioa^ another safeguard for the cultural aftd 
religi{>us interests and personal laws and usages of the 
ihinority^ may he devisod. In fact, such a safeguard was 


deonanded on behalf of the MuisUm League by ibs 
President, Mr. Jinnah, in one of his famous ‘*Fourtefiti 
points”; and it runs thus ; 

”No Bill or Resolution, or any part thereof, 
should be passed in any Legislature or any other 
elected body, if thrtje-fourihs of the members of any 
community in that particular body oppose such Bill 
or Ri'..solution or part thereof on the ground that it 
would bo ilihrlous to the inlore.sts of that com- 
munity.” 

The Cabinet Mission sent out b> the British 
Government in BH6j too, embodied such a safeguard 
its proposals of May 16, UM6, in paragraph 15, 
clausa (2), as follows : 

”Any question raising a communal issue iu the 
Legislature should require for its decision a majority 
of the representatives present and voting of cach ot 
the two major communities as well as a majority 
of all the members present and voting.” 

Fourthly, as to mcthod.s that might mak(' the safe- 
guards effective, there might be broughi into existence 
a “Communal Council” to prote(‘t the cultural interests 
of the minority community (as discusand in the Nohm 
Report of 1928) — a standing Minority Board, whc»« 
function would bo ihe supervision of educiriional 
institutions, orphanages, widows’ homes, temples and 
Math», Dharam&alas and Serais, etc., of the Hindu 
community ; and the encouragement of their languages, 
scripts, literature and other cultural aclivith^s ; and its 
other important duty would be to bring to the imme- 
diate notice of the authorities any instances of injustice, 
oppression, unfair discrimination, etc., that may be 
done to the Hindus, so lluil their grievances may be 
remedied without delay. 

Fifthly, these safeguards, political, economic and 
cultural, will have to be continued for a pretty long 
time, at least for a generation (or, say, twenty-fia'e 
years) to come ; and the question of their eliminalioii 
(or of some of them) can only be seriously considered 
when the feeling of nervousness and the sense of 
inferiority have been totally removed from the minds 
of the Hindu minority as a result of the continued 
good and sympathetic attitude of the Muslim majority. 

Sixthly, with respect to other safeguards for the 
minorities, I would suggest that in all elective bodies, 
like Municipalities, District Boards, etc., the same 
system of separate electorates be followed ; and the 
formula recommended in the late Deshabandhu Das’s 
famous Bcnghl Hindu^Muslim Pact of 1926 be adopted; 
viz., that ihe minority seats and the majority seats be 
in the ratio of 40 ; 60 throughout the Municipalities, 
District Boards, etc., whichever community may be in 
tlie minority. 

In conclusion, I would draw attention to the very 
emphatic maimer in which ihe rights of the miuorlties 
were soui^t to be safeguarded in the celcbratckl .reso>^ 
lution of the Muslim League at its Lahore i^ssion, bisld 
on the 25th March, 1940— the session which marked an 
epoch Jh modei^ Indian history by its adoption of 
Pokifitan as the conatitutionar gjoal of the Indikh 
Mibiims ; axKl it rtnm tfa^ 
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’Tbat- Hdcjquate, effective and mandatory safn- 
guarda ahould bo specifically provided in the consti- 
tution for the minorities in Pakistan for the pratec- 
tion of their religious^ cultural, economic, political, 
administrative and other rights and' interests m 
consultation with them/* 

Brave and generous and re-assuring words these ; 
and if the loaders of the majority community in the 
Dominion of Pakistan act up to the spirit of this de- 
claration and eiisuro by their attitude and con<iuct that 
ail the legitimate safeguard-? that the minorities want 


will be vouchsafed unto them, and that the minoritieB 
will have nothing to fear m the pursuit of their normal 
avocations with dignity and sclf^espect, then one can 
iiope that in the fulness of time* all the uneasinesw, the 
defeatism, the biUornoss that is poisoning the political 
atmosphere today will pass away, and the new Domi- 
nion will labneh up(^ a progressive and prosperous 
career with the goodwill of all its citizens and the 
blessings of Providence,* 

* M<Miior«mluiu wihtnitieil to tho CoiMtiiuont Aw^tnljly of Vaktutan, 

0 : 


LINGUISTIC PROVINCES AND THE DRAFT CONSTITUTION 

By SUDHANfctU MUKHERJI, Advocate, High Court 


Undeii Section 290 of the Government of India Act of 
19515, as adapted by the India (Provincial Constitu- 
tion) Order of 1947, the Governor-General may by 
Order create' a new Province, increase the area of any 
province, diminish the area of any province and alter 
the boundaries of any province, provided thal before 
making any such Order the Oovernor-General shall 
As(;ertain th(' views of the Government of any province 
which will be fiffecte<i by the Oi*der, both with respect 
to proposal to make the Order and with respect to 
the provLsions to be inserted therein. And it is pro- 
ViflciH by Section S of the Indian Independence Act, 
1947, that except in so far as other provision is made 
by or ill accordance witli a law made by the Consti- 
tuent Assembly of the Dominion, each of the new 
Dominions (t.c., India and Pakistan) and all provinces 
Hiid other parts thereof shall be governed an nearly 
liw may be in accordance wdUi the provisions of the 
Government of India Act, 1935, and that the provi- 
sions of that Act shall, ho far as applicable, and sub- 
ject to any expreas provi«ions of Indian Independence 
Act, 1947, and with such omissions, additions, adapta- 
tions and modifutalious a^ may bo specified in orders 
of the Governor-General, have effect accordingly. 

Tims, under the law as it siauds at present, the 
Oovemor-Geheral haw ample powers to increase the 
area of or to alter tho boundaries of a pro\inco. 
There is only one restriction, that is to say, he has 
got to ascertain the vieiys of the Oovemment of the 
province that wy be affected. It does not mean that 
the GoverbQr-General is bound by such viewa. 

In case of Bengal apd Bihai', the matter 
of the alteratidn of the boundaries should bo beyond 
the pale of contTpvergy* 

The Congress is now in office and oan put tiie 
saddle oh the right horiws. The Gdngress unanimous*ly 
P|M»ed in the 1911 Besmons a i^lution stating kter- 
&ih that ’ ' 

\ rendjufiting the provincial bduijdaraea the 

, ; Ctevei^mient will be pleaised to phiog all the 
Bensali^eaking districts under one ahd sam^ 

. is iio reiiiRon why the. Cohgre^ ihould not 
r^luiiohw jtf 


dismemberment of Bengal should make it, clear that 
there is great reason in what Was! Bengal claims for. 

Gn top of it the leading lights of the province of 
Bihar (to bo affecitod by the Order -o^f the Governor- 
Gc'neral) published a statement ' in 1912 suggesting 
that “the Bengali-speaking tracts should be brought 
under tho Government of Bengal/* 

If still any one in Bihar now recant the Congress 
resolution and show truculence, India should not lose 
a moment to restore the recalcitrant to reason, and 
also lake immediate action under Se<*tion 290 of the 
Government of India Act. 

Dr. Ambedkar points out. the necessity of taking 
such steps in his letter to the President of the Indian 
Constituent Assi'mbly. This is what lie writes in 
paragraph 20 of his letter ; 

‘1 would invite special attention to Part I of 
the First Schedule and the foot-note thereto. If 
Andhra or any other linguistic region is to be 
mentioned in this Schediik' before the Constitution 
in finally adopted, stops will have to be taken 
immediafely to make llieiu into separate Governors’ 
province.s under Section 290 of the Govenimeut o* 
India Act, 1935, Ix'fure I lie Draft CouHlitution is 
finally pa.ssed. Of course'., the new Constitution 
itself contains provisions for the creation of nt'W 
States but this will be after the new Constitution 
come.« into operation.” 

Part. I of the First Schedule enumerates the 
present nine Governors’ provinces and states that 
these are the territories known immediately before 
the commencement of this Constitution m the Gover- 
nors" provinces. There is a long foot-note which will 
at once show that the **cianiour** of West Bengid is 
not at all inoppoftunc. Nor can it be said that her 
claim IS anyway extravagant. 

The foot-note reads as follows : 

“The Committee has anxiouflly considered the 
jcjurstion whether Andhra should be specifically 
mentioned aa a separate State in thin Schedule. 
There was . recently a statement by the Govern- 
ment on this subject, in which it was said th^t 
Andhia could be included among the provinces m 
the Constitution as was done the case of Orissa 
and Bind und^r the Govenunant of’ Itulta Act, 
Aceording^, the Conoimithse was at ejoa atugi^ ^ 
^dihad to misntion. Andtea as a in 
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the Bcliedule. Oji (iiUer coiigiderati«>n, however, 
the . Committeft feels tiiftt the bare n^ention of th^ 
State in the Sithedule will not «iifiice to bring 
into being from the cominencemijnt of the no%v 
Constitution. Preparatory steps will have t>o be 
taken immediately under llm present Constitulion 
in order that the new StaU', with all the machinery 
of Government, may be in^being frofn the fom- 
mencement of the new Constitution. This was what 
was done in the ease* of Orissa and Sind under Uk* 
Act of 1935 ; they were made into se^iarale T>ro- 
vinces with effect from April 1, 1935, while the Act 
(!anic* into operation on April 1, 1937. Thc^ Com- 
mittee therefore recommend# that n Comads^^ion 
slmuld be appointed to work out or inquire into 
all relevant matters not only as regards Andhra 
but also as regards other linguistic regions with 
iust ructions to submit its report in time to enable 
any new Stat/cs wIiosm^j formation it may recom- 
mend to created under Se(!tion 290 of the Act 
of 1935 and to be mentioned in this Schedule 
before liie Conatitulion is finally adopted.*' 

Dr. Ambedknr ^ as Chairman of the Drafting 
Comraittoc niiule Ihtjse observations on 21.2.48 when 
he submitted the Draft of the new Constitution of 
India to the Hon’ble the President of the Conatituont 
Assembly of India. 

Have Govemineni of India, in accordance with the 
recommendation of the Draft Committee, appointed 
any Commissioii “to work out or inquire into 
relevant matters not only as regards Andhra but also 
as regards other linguistic regions”? If no such Com- 
mission have yet been appointed as regards “other 
linguistic region,” do not our National Government 
owe an explanation to us ? It cannot be said that the 
I'ccommendation emanated from a handful of wicked 
agitators. The recommendation emanated from dis- 
tinguished and responsible men of the day like 
Arnlxidkar, Gopalaswami Ayengar, Alladi and Munshi 
and others who constituted the Draft Committee and 
who had a long session before they forwarded their views 
to the authorities. If Government have not yet taken 
any steps, let us hope that it is not due to any dis- 
inclination on their part to accept the re(!ominend.ation 
uf ih.\t illustrations Committee. 

Pandit Nehru in one of his Ooty Kj)eoches 
declared that he refused to be rushed. But Dr. 
Ambcdkar and the other mombers of the Dnift. 
Committee took a different view and recommended 
the appointment of a Commission lo*work out all 
relevant matters and to submit its report before the 
Constitution is rioally adopted. • 

With respect to PnndiljL T should like to submit 
that lher{' should, be no further adiournment of tlie 
cnj?e of West Bengal and my reason ar^ os follows 
(«) Hindi is being disseminated lb vigorously 
that it is apprehended that by the time Panditji may 
hike vep the claim of West Bengal (as 1 stated on 
another occasion) he will perhaps find no vestiges 
of Bengali in any part of Bihar. Bo long Bihairi was 
only on ad^itionat Court language in Manbhum. 
Bengali realty occupied the pride of place. It is now 
iindenstood henceforth idhari is the only lahguagc 


lhat will hold the field in the law-eoUrts of those 
places. 

(w> The provifflons contained in the New Draft 
are far more complicated than those stated in 
Hcction 290 of the Govern ment of India Act. They are 
thus bound to cause enormous delay. But West Bcngil 
(*annot afford to wait any longer. 

(m) The Draft Constitution contains provisions 
relating to the creation and administration of 
Scheduled and Tribal areas and it is obvious that the 
Singbhiim and Saathal Parganas districts are bound 
to prtwiont a number of very bard nuts to crack 

I should like to take just a bird's-oye view of 
the provisions of the Draft (^onetituliori corresponding 
to Section 290 of the present Act in order to impres-s 
upon all that if you postpone the case of West Bengal, 
you will perhaps defeat, her claims altogether. 

Under Article 3 of the Draft Coastitution P.-u'lia- 
raent may by law increase or decrease the area of any 
Htatc or alter the bounJiiries thereof ; Provided that 
no Bill for the puri>osp shall be inlrodiu^od in either 
House except by the Government of India and unh'ss 
(«) either 

ii) a representation in that behalf luis been made 
to the President l).v a niajority .of the repre- 
sentatives of the territory in the T^^gislulurc 
of the State from which I he: tc^rritory is to be 
st‘parftted or excluded ; or 

(it) a resolution* iu that behalf has been r^assed 
by the l.*egi8)aturc of any State whoso boun- 
daries or name will he affected by tlie proposal 
to be contained in the Bill ; and 

(h) Where the views of the Legislature of the 
State whose boundaries or name would be affected by 
the Bill arc ascertained by the President both with 
respect to the proposal to introduce the Bill and with 
iesp(?et to the prON'isious thereof. 

A bare reading of these draft provisions and of 
the existing provisions embodied in Section 290 of 
Government of India Act hereinbefore reproduced 
should make it ciystal clear that to put off West 
Bengal's case is practically to smother a decisitm 
thereof. 

There are now two mighty sons of Bengal in the 
X(»w Delhi Cabinet. It is their sacied duty to take 
up tin; cudgels for Wc.?st Bengal with courage .and tact. 
They mu.'ijt not fail their country in need. If any of thM 
rtolh^agues take a mistaken view ci West Fengare 
claim, it is their bounden duty to lake their cohr/ige 
in both hands and point out his mistake then ahd 
there. 

West Bengal is down on her luck, Radclifte hae 
ripped her up. Her troubles are too many. H she Wght 
to live, her lost territories miisi foi^wiih be< re* 
siituted to her. 

The authorities at New Delhi sitould that 

this is a very Bye i^uo in Weet Benjsai Ti^ must 
hot touch her t)Q tibe taW. Ouist show 
knd they must |irocHBed add dootde 



tBE UNITED NATIONS AND THE GREAT POWERS^ VETO 

By Pbof. KHAGENDRA CHANDRA PAL, m.v, 

Deputy Secreinry, Calcutta Association for the United Nations 


Ip Uie United Nat ions, like its predecessor, the League 
of Naiions*^ fails to achieve its purposes, the failure, I 
think, will mainly be due to provisions ndatiug tx> 
the rule of “Great Power Unanimity” more popularly 
known as the “Veto/* In fact, recent oommontH on the 
United Nations are mostly dirt'M.fnl against this Veto. 

Hut what is this Veto ? 

To understand this we must ivftM* ourselves in the 
(!hartf’r t>f the United Nations. There in the Article 27 
we find that 

"Kai‘h nicmbi'i' of the -Security rouneil shall 
have one vot(\‘’ that “Decislonr: of llie Security 
("Jomicil on procedural matters shall be made bv an 
afhrmati\e vote of seven members” and that “Doci- 
.'iinns of the Seciii’ily (^)iincil on all other matters 
shall be iin^dc' by an affirmative vote of seven mem- 
bers including the cnneiirring voles of the i»frriij>' 
Pent members.” 

Th{i same Article furrher provides that 

“Til deei.sions uiid(T Chapter VI and under pari- 
grufh. 3 of Artich^ 52 ” that is to say, when tho 
(\Mjnfil is taking rneMsuros for p.'icifh} settlement, “a 
pMi ty to a disinite ^h.ill abstain from voting.” 

Now, us it IS well-known, the Security Council 
consists of 11 members of the United Nations^. Of them, 
the Republic of China, Prance, the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland v and the United Statfss of 
America arc permanent membeirs of the Security Coun- 
cil and the General Assembly electa six other memliers 
of the United Nations to be non-permancnt members 
of. the Security Council for a term of two years.* Thus 
it appears that under Article 27 of the Charter any 
one of the Big Five could block any action by the 
Security Council except in two caeee : First, no Great. 
Power may veto decisions on matters which ore Wicog- 
niaed as ’procedural'; and secondly, no Great Power 
may even vote on deefsions solely concerned with pacific 
settlement, if it is a party to the dispute ; for in 
jfuoh a case the disputant Great Power is required to 
abstain from voting at all. 

But these limits on the right of veto are not at 
substantiat. There is’ no official definition of ’procedural 
matters.* It is, of counie, true that on June 7, 1945, at 
the Ban Francisco Conference, the delegations of the 
four s?)onsoring Qovemttfents Krf Ritain, China, TJS.A,, 
and tJJSB.R. in a statement suggested that ^ocedural 
matters include the following : adoption and alteration 
of the rules of procedure of the Security Council^ eelee- 
tidn y fames a^ pbmes of q;)ecial and regular meetings 
of the Seeunty Oouncil» estehlidnh^ of iq|ch agiMes 
M the OomMiU miay deem necessary lor the pfiriomsMt 

.DnM ISitfsai Ghsitnr, Art. IS. 


of il.s functions, organising the Council in such a way 
jis to enable it to function continuously, determination 
of the method of selecting the President of lhi> Council, 
invitation of a member of the organisation not repre- 
wnted 'On the Security Council to participate in ils 
diwuissions when that member's interests are specially 
affected, and invitation of any slate when it is a party 
to a dispute being considered by the Council to 
participate in the discussion relating to that, dispule.’* 
But since this statement was not formally accepted by 
the San Francisco Conference as the official inler- 
in'otation of Article 27, it is -obvious that any of tl»o 
Groaf Powers may consider themselves a.s not bound by 
that interpretation- The Delegations of the sponsoring 
Govevnmcnt.s believed that Ihe Charter itself contained 
an indication of tlm application >of the voting procedures 
to the various functions of the Council and thought it 
unlikely that, there would arist* in the future any mat- 
ters of groat importance on which a decision would 
haie to be made as t-o wlu'lher it procedural vote 
would apply, 

“S-hoUld, however, such a matter arise,” lliey 
maintained, “the deci.sion regarding the prclimimiry 
qufWtion as to whether or not such a matter is 
procedural must be taken by a vote of seven mem- 
bers of Securitv (’Juuncil, including the concurring 
votes -uf the ]»erinanrnl. members-”* 

If we turn to tlie Provisional rule.< of Procedure of 
the Security Council adopted by it at it« first meeting 
and amended at its forty-eighth meeting, there also we 
do not find further clarification of ‘prwedur.il matters.’ 
There it is only stated th.at 

“Voting in the Security Council shall be in 
accordance with the relevant Artichis of the Charter 
and of the Statute of tin* International Court of 
Jusvice.”* 

Let U.S then study the diffei'<nit Articles of the 
Charter and the Statute to get an idea as to the extent 
of the right of the Big Five to exorcise a veto in the 
derisions of the Security Council- Now any one who 
studies the Articles from this point of view will simply 
be surprised by the bewildering variety of matters* 
whish may be and in many cases have already been 
considered as non*proccduraI or substantive : 

(1) A state may be admitted to the momberahip of 
(he United Nations, expelled from it and have its 
rights and privileges suspended and later on restored 
only on the basis of a decision of the .Security Council 
and any one of the Big Five may exeuuse a veto hi all 
these ca^s.® 

3, Ymb^ok o/ !&« United ?latiinu, p, 21 knil tJnSted Nations 
Chartor, Arl«, 33*92* 

9. i>a*rAooA of the Vnitod Sution/t, p. 25. 

4, Khid*, p* 457. 

5, Vqitfd NiUoat Ghirtto, Am. 4. 5. 6. 
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(2) Special freasions ,of Gcner^^l A,^scn^ly n^ay 
be ccmvoke<l by the Secretary-General <A fee tliiited 
Nations at the request of the Security Council and any 
one of the Big Five may exercise a Veto* 

(3) The Security Council deals only with those 
disputes or situations whitih if allowed to continue are 
“likely to endanger” in ils opinion the maintenance of 
iutomational peace and security. Any one of the Biu: 
Five may claim a soto on decisions as to this likeli- 
hood’ 

(4) When the Security Council deals with a dispuU? 
as a paroblem lOi paci^c settlement under Chapter VI of 
the Charter, it is tru ? that the disputant Great Power 
may not vote ; but obviously any Great Power could 
have iU veto right if il is not clisjMitanl, that is to say» 
not a party lo the dispute. 

(6) When howov-^r the S^^curity Council deals wilh 
a dispute not as a matter for pacific settlement but as 
a matter requiring action on its part to enforce ils 
decisions under Chapter VII of tlu* Charter, Uien a 
Great Powtir, even though party to the dispute, 
recovem ite right of veto, which it might have lost 
during the discussion of the subject in the Security 
Council as a matter for pacific settlement. 

(6) “All functions of the United Nations relating 
to strategic areas, including the approval of the terms 
of the trusteeship agreement and of their alteration and 
amendment, shall be exercised by the Security Councir’ 
and “The Security Council sliall, subject to the provi- 
sions of the trusteeship agreements and without pre- 
judice to security considerations, avail itself of the 
assistance of the Trusteoship Council to perform those 
functions of the United Nat, ions under the trusteeship 
system tt^liiting to political, economic, social, and edu- 
cational matters in the strategic areas.”® In all these 
decisions of the Security Council any one of the Big 
Five could exercise it,3 veto. 

(7) “A state which is not a Member of tlu' United 

Nations may become a party to the Statute of tee 
International Court of .Tiislice on conditioixs to be 
determined in each case by the General Assembly upon 
the recommendatjan of the Security Council.”* But. 
there could bo no recommendation of the Security 
Council, if any one of the Big Five liked to exercise 
its right of veto. * 

(8) The Security Counoil may, if it necessary, 

make recommendations or decide upon meaeiires to 
taken lo give effect to the judgment of fee 
national Couii. of Ju.^ ice, if any party to a case to 

perfoiTOf the obligations imposed upon it the 

judgment.^* But then there might bov no afpeeinent 
fmong the Big Five md any one of them might exercise 
its right of veto. 

6. m 

6. 'lb.' 
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(®) The Security Council 3my. a^ifpspaoh the Inter- 
national Court of Justice wd til a request to give an 
advisory opinion on any legal question.^ But on 
account of the veto right of the Big Five there might 
be no such request to facilitate action in international 
affairs. 

(10) Even the post of Secretary-General of the 
Imited Nations mighc not be filled as a result of a veto 
in the Security Council.** 

(U) Any amendment or all, era lion of the Charier 
•of the Uniled Nations may not bo possible, if only any 
one of the Big Five did not like any amendment or 
a Iteration and therefore exercised its right of veto.*** 

(12) The Seifuritv Council could, where appropriale, 
utilise regional arrangement or ngeucie.s for enforco- 
inent action under iU authority. But no use could be 
made of such regional bodies, if IhcTe wore no un- 
animity among the Lig Five.** 

(13) The conditijiis under which a slate which is 
a imrty to the Statute of the Internationnl Court of 
Justice but is not a Member of the United Nations may 
participate in electing the Court an*, in the absence ol 
a special agreement, lo be laid down by the (Siiiier'd 
*AKse.iribly upon the recorninendation of thi’- Security 
Council.** Here also the veto miglit be a7>pli(’d by any 
one of tlie Big Five. 

(14) Under certain circum.staneoa the Security 
Council is required to fix a period within which elections 
to fee International Court of Justice arc to bo hold. 
But any one of the Big Five might so apply its \'olo 
that no such date could be fixed.*® 

(16) The Security Council could lay down (txindi- 
iions under which the International Court of Justice 
would be oj^en to the states which lU’e not partk^8 to tJie 
Statutes of the International Court of Justice. Here 
also the Veto might apply.*’ 

This is a fairly exhaustive list of matters wJiiidi 
under the Charter of fee Unit-ed Nations and the 
Statute of fee International Court of Justice may be 
considered as non-prpcednral or substantive and there- 
fore subject to the veto power of the Big Five, 

The second limitation upon fee Great Powers* 
veto is not at a)l important. It simply states that when 
the Security Council is dealing wife a dispute as a 
problem of pacific Kettlemcnt under Chapter VI of fee 
Charter, a Great Power which is a party to fee .dispute 
.nsay not vote. But obviously the Great Power will 
have its right of veto, if it is not a party fe fee 
Bender when the Security Councirs decufion . wou^ 
involve action under Chapter Vll of fee CJhariier, fe 
the Great Power, even thou^ party to the dkpute, 
recovers its .riglit of veto. .Moreover, as fee 

u,. ihid^ Mtn, 

12. lAfeT,, A«. ST. , 

13. Ibid,, Axtf. IQS iwd 109. 
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hav« pointed out, Art. 27 of the Charter refers only to 
a ^dispute' but not to a 'aituaUem*, and under Arts. 34 
and 35 the Security Council ia empowered to investi- 
gate any dispute, or any flit^iation which might lead to 
international friction cr give rise to a dispute, in order 
to determine whether the continuance of the. dispute 
or situation in likely lo endanger the maintenance of 
international peace and security. The Ru^iriana have, 
therefore, claimed th.tt the limitation of the veto right 
applies only to disrnites, and not bo riluations, and 
further that docisiontf a.«: to which label should be stuck 
on are' not procedunl, but subsUnfive and, therefore, 
subject to the veto. 

One is almost tempted to say that there is veto 
here, there and everywhere* in the Charter of the United 
Nations and the Statute of the International Court of 
JiiatiW’. Let it ho remembered further that the 
matter.^ in rcPi>oot to which the Security Council is 
expected l:o decich* find therefore the veto nmy be 
applied are not only numerous but also of vital 
importance lo the TTnitod Nations. The Security 
Council has the “primaiy resimnsibility for the main- 
tenance of international peace and sectirity”,^ and in 
view of this important;e of the functions of the Security 
CoiiiKtil the Membciv of the IJnitcxl Nations have agreed 
to ac'copt and carry out its decisions in accordance with 
Uu^ C^Jliarter of the Ihiited Nations." The decisions of 
nil otht'r bodies of I be United Nations are nothing 
more than recommendations. It is only the decisions 
of the Security Council which are binding, even 
though these decisions may relate to matters which 
may be cousiderHl by a Member State as falling within 
itrt dome^ic jurisfdicMou® 

T do not deny that the United Nations cxtH'rimeuI 
in rcsjn^ct of the vetfi represenbi a definite improvement 
upon the League of Nations. Under Art. XV of the 
League Covenant substantive decisions of the League 
of Nations Council could be taken only by the unani- 
mous voW of all its memliers, permanent or non- 
permanent with the e-xceplion only of parties to ^ 
dispute. However, it was under Art. of the Covenant 
that mo.st of the disputes brought before the I/eaguc 
were dealt with and decisions to make invei^tigaiionR 
taken, and there the unanimity rule invariably 
interpreted to inelud') even the vot^ of parties to 
a dispute. The voting formula under the Charter bf 
the U'nited Nations anbstitulos for the rule of eompl^ 
unanimity of the ]>eiguc Couninil a system of i^alified 
majority voting in the Security Council. Under the 
provirions of the Chttito of this Unitod Nations non- 
permanent meixibers ni the Security Council indiyiduany 

haVe no veto. Tiieire is nothing ttoiy in the veto 
right which the Great Powers now possfais muief the 
Charter of the United Natiohs,; ft is a i^t whiph Ihc 
{wrmnhent i^inbeKS Of atway^ had.; It 

la imm X%tnn, A«t. (IL 
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night, therefore, be reasonably expected that, other 
things being eriiml, tlie voting formula in the Security 
Council would make the operation of the Council lesa 
subject to obstruction t,hnn was the case under the 
I.ieague of Nations rule of complete unauimity" 

I do not even forget that the Charter of the Unitod 
Nation.'s does not allow the Big Five to act in complete 
indepondencfi of all ihn rest in the Security Council. 
Kven under the unanimity requirement, the Big Five 
must bo able to carry with them at lerA»^t two of the 
non-permanrnt mombers in the Security CkiunciL Thus 
if the non-perm.aiienl members in the Sc'curity Council 
could act as a group, they also could oxercis*' a veto® 

I even conci?de lliat some sort of an argument 
rould be put forward on behalf of the Big Five for 
their possession of the right of veto. The Charter o^f 
the United Nations gives the Security Council a 
governmental re.sponsjbility for taking decisions that 
might involve major political consequeiicf^s for all the 
members, especially for those w^ho command great power 
in international polities. The Great Powers, pspeci.4l!y 
U.S.A., U.S.S.R. and United Kingdom thought that it 
would bo an ex(ie«sive dose of “world governmont'* to 
allow the Si’‘curity Council to decide and act on the 
basis of the usual democratic principle of majority rule, 
because the structine, of the Security Council did not 
recognise the greatness of the Great Powers whether in 
respect of population or in respect of real power. This 
view wa.s clearly stated by the Bri-iish Government in 
their Foreign Office r'ommentary on the Charter of the 
United Nations.® 

‘\4l least until some system is worked out and 
accejUivl by ilu‘ majority of Slates ensuring that 
voles in a Council represent hotii ilie population 
and the real power of Slate, the .siveidal 
wdiicJi has been granted to the Great P«)wevs for 
more than ii century must be maintained.” 

After all this has been .said I find it still difficult 
to accept the view that the voting formula in the 
Security Council affords any .«ound basis for the build- 
ing up K)f a reliable system of collective s©<jurity in the 
modeiTt world. There is an inherent defect in the 
formula adopted. Disputes in international politics may 
not be alway.s pacifically settled. II is obviously neces- 
tiary that in some cases at least deci.sions about pacific 
settlement should be followed liy enforcement aclron. 
As Mr. W. Arnold Foster has said : 

*The Council ought, not lo make corporate deri'* 
sions of importance unless it can be reasonably girt 
of being able to follow them through without bdag 
blocked at a later stege by the veto. Thus the -fea>* 
of; the veto jiermeates the whole system. Buch a 
^ system has paralysis in it.s blood. U is Jike a car 
whose, irtarter is apt at any time lo engage the 
mechanishi for awitehing the engine off”® 

The machine for marnteining peace is thug ^’ery 
il!-<lesigned. In fact, it has been al«o \’«ry iUnasCd, The 
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Buwiifcaii have already used their veto power for about 
twenty*>five times. 

There is not only paralysis in the system ; it is 
based on the vicious anarchical principle of conceding 
to each Great Power a wide lioense to be judge in its 
own cause, and thus violates the principle of ^equality 
before law/* 

Finally, the formula is such that sanctions are now 
possible only when they are least likely to be necessary. 
The Charter allows any Great Power to veto all deci- 
sions on disputes to wliich it is not directly a party. 
Obviously a Great Power may choose a ‘client* state and 
proceed to shield it by the veto.® The ill-will that has 
already been generated between the communist 
and the non-communist West does nob encourage us to 
believe in the hypothesis tliat in a critical situation the 
Great Powers would agree *'in lifting the Charter*s 
sword to protect the common peace.’**^ 

What then shK>uld we do in relation to the Veto ? 

1 think there are four alternative courses of action. 
First, we might simply do nothing for the piMJsont and 
take up rather an attitude of “wait and see.** Secondly, 
we might a»k the Great. Powers to agree among them- 
selves to regard certain subjects as procedural, not 
substantive, and thus liberaliRo the veto. Thirdly, failing 
such an agreement among the Great Powers, wo might 
attempt to circumvent the veto so that peace at any 
rate could be maintained and aggression stopped. 
Finally, we could oven take, steps of changing the 
Charter itself. 

7*hose who advise us to “wait and see’* believe that 
time is not yet for any eluinge at this early stage in the 
life of the United Nations, They argue that we arc 
passing through n perk'd of dangerous tension between 
the communist Bust and the non-communist West and 
that in a critical sitiintion like this we should do all 
that is possible to limit, the burden put on the Security 
Council and to discourage all forms of challenge to 
vetrfi lest tension between the two blocs might be 
increased. 

But, I think the argument aflvanced for a policy 
of “wait and soe** ought to lead us to a coniwy con- 
clusion of doing something urgently for establishing a 
reliable basis of collective security. If the faith of the 
peoples in the United Nations is not to wither away, 
if in fact, TJ.N.O. is not. to fiddle, whi^e the world 
burns, something must be done to remove the veto. 
Otherwise, the system that is designed to act as a brak« 
may suddenly break the machine, throw the world into 
flames and leave us completely helpless. 

The Interim Committee, more popularty kwown 
as the Little Assembly, appointed by’^dhe General 
Assembly at its second session in 1047 to consider 
among other things also the question of, veto has 
received f^m the Governments China, Britain^ 
TJ5.A. and Caiia<Ia certain suggestions based apparently 

25. ihid., ^ sa 
86. Jbid., p^ 
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on a poliiay of liberalising the veto. The Chinese pro- 
posal lists four /decisions, which should ba regarded M 
procedural and therefore not subject to veto. These ate : 
(a) The determination of whetlmr a question brought, 
before the Council is a situation or a dispute ; (b) the 
determination of whether a member of the Council is 
party to a dispute and thereby required to abstain from 
voting ; (c) the fixing of conditions under which a 
.Rtate not a Member of the United Nations may become 
a party to the Statute of the International Court of 
Justice ; and (d) ft request to the Court to give nn 
advisory opinion. It is also suggested in the Chinefe 
proposal that the A.ssnnbly should -make a recom- 
mendation to the permanent inembeTS of, the Security 
Ooimcil to waive their veto right in all proccpciings 
arising under Chapter VI of the Chftrter, the pacific 
settlement of disputo. It is further proposed that 
whenever the Council fails to adopt a rfvsolution votorl 
for by a majority ol stiveu or more members, inclmliug 
four of the permnnent members, a st>rvial session of the 
Assembly to consider the question might be cdlod at 
the rf^quest of such a majority, provided the question 
is removed from the agenda of the Council.® 

The Oflisence of the Britisli proposal is also u ^-imilar 
“code of conduct**. The British suggestions are in fiu*t 
a rovisf^d version of a memorandum submitted by the 
Foreign Secretary Bovin at the Couni'il of Foreigu 
Minwteiv in November B>46. The point in tbo original 
memorandum dealing with an abstention not being 
considered hr n veto has been omit, ted, because that 
practice is now recognised in the Council. It is now 
proposed that there should be au agreement, among the 
Big Five to consult oar'.h other whesre possible before 
a vote is taken, if their unanimity required to enable 
the Council to function eflectively. If unanimity is not 
achimed, it might be agreed t.hat the minority of the 
permanent members would exercise the veto only where 
they consider the question of viul importance to the 
United Nations as a whole^ and they would explain on 
what grounds they consider this condition to be 
present. Further, the United Kingdom proposes that the 
permiment members might agree not to exerciH.- their 
veto against a proposal simply because it does not go 
far enough to satisfy them. It is also proposed that 
another agreement among the permanent members 
might be to the effect that questions should be brought 
before the Council only after other means of settlement 
have been tried, and that they must then be pre^W 
in proper form. The permanent members might 
agree, according to the United Kingdom proposal, 
they would support further rules to provide that for 
the consid^ation of any question the Council 
appoint a rapporteur or a conoimittee of Some of its mem- 
to make a further atten^>t at conciliaUoh, bbfore 
resorting to the final discussion and vp^g. 
point in the United kingdom pri^osai suggests n 
formula for Ihe definition of a ^‘dispute.-*® . 

PmM NaioM Wtafy Muthm, V6h W, lit, 7. > STL 
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The Ufjited Stales also considers that to liberalise 
tlie veto is a more practical procedure than to amend 
the Charier and tljat on the rrio^t important decisions 
on enforcement action under Chapter VH of the 
Charter unanimity is a necessity and correeponds to 
the political realities of the international situation. The 
United States therefore proposes that the Interim 
Committee should study the categories of decisions 
which the Council is required to make anti should sub- 
mit to the General Assembly a list of categories of 
decisions which should be taken by an affirmative vote 
of any seven members of the Council, whether or not 
they are regarded as procedural or non-procedural. In 
a provisional list of 31 such categories the United 
Htates includes decisions with respect to such matters 
as the admission of new Members to the United 
Nations, the pacific settlement of disputes, and obtain- 
ing the assistance of other organs such as the Geneml 
Assembly, the Economic and Social Council, and the 
International Court of Justice. The United StAtes 
further favours mutual ngrecmeiit by the permanent 
members of the Security Council to follow such voting 
procedures, and consultation among themselves wherever 
feasible, concerning important decisions to be taken by 
the Council." 

Canada also does not favour atiy attempt to amend 
the Charter until the possibiliticjs of njforming the Vot- 
ing jijoecdure within the present frame-work are 
exhau‘‘fed. Nor does it like to accept indefinite post- 
ponement of any solution or the ignoring of all pro- 
posals put forward in tlie General Assembly. Canada 
wants that not only tihould the means of restricting tlie 
veto be considered, but also that positive stops should 
be taken to improve the over-all procedures of the 
Council. Canada therefore proposes that (o) when a 
^tate brings a dispute or situation to the attention of 
the Council, it should submit a# written statement 
showing how continuance of the dispute or situation 
might endanger international peace and security, and 
what steps the parties had taken on their own toward 
a peaceful solution ; (h) that the Council should work 
out agreed procedures to ensure that the question of it*< 
jurisdiction in a dispute or situation which is restricted 
by the Charter to those which are likely to endanger 
the maintenance of international peace hnd security, is 
settled at an early stage ; (e) that the rules and prac- 
tices of the Council should be based on a recognition 
of its obligation to' deal with; disputes and situations 
within its jurisdiction, for the Council's primary respon- 
sibility for maintaining peace and security was con- 
ferred on it by the Members of the United Nations In 
order to ensure prompt and effective action ; and 
idl that the Council should work out agreed procedures 
« to ensure that no state is judge in its oOti cause" 

It is eauy to see that in none of these' proposals 
there is any suggestioii of abolishing Uie . veto altogether. 
The essential merit of all these suggestions is that they 


could be easily accepted by the Great Powers, if 
they BQ liked. In fact, the Great Powers are not being 
oskod in any of these suggestions to surrender their 
vital privilege of veto. But this privilege of the few 
may mean disaster for the many, if in a critical situa- 
tion requiring urgent action the machine designed to 
establish peace is paralysed by the use of veto by any 
of the Big Five. Even if a country be subject to aggres- 
sion by another country, nothing could be done by the 
Security Council, if the Big Five could not agree among 
themselves. 

Here comes tlic proposals for “circumventing the 
veto." One such proposal has come from the directore 
of the American Association for the United Nations. 
They propose thal the U.S.A., “pursuant to itis freedom* 
undcT Article 51'“ should declare as a national policy 
that, if the Assembly finds that a Member is the victim 
of armed attack and that the Security Council has 
failed to discharge iLg responsibilities for maintaining 
peace, the U.S.A. will “in co-operation with other 
nations so inclined, take measures which it deems 
necessary in support of the nation so attacked. In case 
tlje U.S. deems action necessary before the General 
Assembly can meet, and gives assistance to the nation 
attacked, it will report both to the Security Council 
and to the General Assembly. It will be prepared to 
abide by the General Assembly's decision as to w'hether 
such aid should be continued.’'®* T think this freedom 
of action is permissible? under Article 51 of the Charter, 
which says Uiat 

Nothing in the Charter “shall impair the inherent 
right of individual or ' collective self-defence, if an 
armed attack occurs against a Member of tJie United 
NatioiLS, until the Security Council h&s Uken the 
measurf\s necessary to maintain international peace 
and security. Measures taken by Members in the 
exercise, of this gjelf-dcfcnce shall be? immediately 
reported to the Security C’ouncil .and sliall in any 
way affect the authority of the Security Council 
under the present Charter to lake at any time such 
action as it deems necess.'^ry in order to iTUiintain 
or restore international peju-e juul security.” 

The paralysis in the system is thus being removed 
by removing the centre of decision and action from the 
Security Coimcil to an outside authority. 

But the difficulty is that in the modem world thhi type 
of action in self-defence is possible only when great 
nations like U.S.A. are prepared to’ help the victim or 
victims of aggression. Besides, it may not be safe, to 
transfer the judgment whether aggression is being pre- 
pared or committed from the Centre of the United 
Nations, that is, the Security Council to the individual 
Memben? or the majority vote in a Committee leas 
representative than the Security Council. 

We oiO thus loft with the last alternative of chang- 
ing the Chailer, But perhaps the Great Powers wiH aat 
agree to any textual amendment of the Charts. Tte 
veto is for them a, privilege, and the privileged never 
give up their privilege unless they are forced to "do go. 
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If we turn to Articles ]108 and IW we will Hud that 
Veto is being guarded by veto. It is not even possible 
to expel any of the Big J'ive fpom the ITnitctd Nations 
nor to suspend the rights and privileges of any one 
of them." 

From this point of view it is easy to see that the 
New Zealand proposal for an amendment of the 
Charter with the i^eoific purpose of providing that the 
ooncurrittg votes of only four of the five permanent 
members of the Council would be required in reaching 
a Coun<ul decision is an impractical proposition.** 
Argentine makes a peculiar suggestion for amending 
the Charter. It proposes the summoning of a General 
Conference of the Members of the United Nations m 
•order to study the privilege of veto with a view to its 
abolition. Under Article 109 of the Charter any 
alteration of the Charter recommended by a two-third 
vote of such a Confinence would take efTect when 
ratified by two-thirds of the Members of the United 
Nations, including all the permanent members of the 
Security Council. Dr. Jioee Arce, representative of 
Argentine, however, argues t.hat» once an amendment is 
ratified by two-thirds of the Member States, it should 
then become fch6 law of the United Nations. Those 
nations which do not agree will have their sovereign 
right of withdrawing from the organisation, if they so 
desire.* 

But what Dr. Jose Arce seems to have forgotten 
is that the Members who do not agree to the araentl- 
ment proposed have also the .sovereign right of .staying 
in the United Nations* 

33. Unitdi) NiiUiin* ClurtAr, Artik. 5 and 6. 
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It seems bo me that siome political action dp an 
international scale, it may be £k>nie form of nbn-co* 
operation against the permanent membors of tho 
Sticurity Council; may have lo be restored to to bring 
them to a reasonable frame. of mind .ao that they agree 
to surrender their veto power. Here two courses of 
action could be sugge.'^ted. First, the non-permanent 
members of the Semirity Council could approach the 
permanent members with the pnoposal that if the latter 
did not surrender their veto power, the former might 
AS a matter of policy decide to veto all the decisions 
of the f^icurity Council. 

Thus we could meet the Great Powers* veto (which 
ea<jb of the Great Powers is entitled to evtm indivi- 
dually) by the Small Powei'S* veto (which they can 
exercise if they act together as ti group). Secondly, if 
the Small Powejs* veto was not sufficient to (*hange the 
attitude of tlio Big Five, or if in any case, the Small 
Powers in the Security Council did not act together, 
tlie Members who want to break the deadlock might 
notify their intention of withdrawing from the United 
Nations. 

Let me state it clearly that 1 am not an enemy 
of the United Nations. But I am convinced that unless 
something is done to reform the machine and to make 
it more effective for inlernational aetkm, peoples’ faith 
in it will wither away. Once the veto is removed it will 
not be difficult to introduce further changes with a 
view to make it more and more democratic. What 1 
want is a democratic worldnstate, which the United 
NatioD.s is not, and whicii it ala.) cannot be so long as 
the veto remains to stem, the growth of this inter- 
national oxganism. 
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THE NEW MONROE DOCTRINE 

By P, L. MEHEA, 14a. 


Even as free Inrliii was being born out of the womb of 
tittle, she took a stride that surprised friend and foe 
alike, The raising of the Dutch -Indonesian question 

before the Security Council of the U.Jr.O. heralded in- 
deed a new phase in Asian— nay in world history. On 
behalf of the down-lrodden, submerged humanity in a 
farxfhmg corner of the Indian Ocean we took up cudgels. 
What it more, we followed this up with a clarkin call: 
^Foreign armies have lilO business to stay on Asian soil.. 
... .we shall not tolerate foreign troops grating in Asian 
conbtrics/’ Nehru's Words were clear and emphatic. Ikre 
was a new Monrek^ Docfrine of the East, a driving of the 
am fNdi in the ooffin of Europeap Imperialism in this 
of globe: 

A irelisD^^ however Mef, to the Monroe BoelTihe, 
in the coiM^i ' especia% td events that up to it, 
wOiiid helptdohsiderayy in a more eorreet appraisal of 
its preisem vermh* 


Much as 1945 with the defeat of Naai Germany pre- 
sented Europe with a skein of liighly entangled and 
complex issues; issues tliat have baffled solution im far, 
1815 with the defeat of Napedeome France £aced tiarvpe 
and its ^*Big Four’* (Britain, Buesia, Prussia attd Aus- 
tria) with ' ah equally bewildering variety of new 
lems. , Not the least important among these was the 
tion of the vast. South- American posaesstons of SpiHitt. 
Ovemm by NapoleoA and his proteges, Imneyptimbed 
with Monarchist intrigues, beset with the most negent 
problem of national rehaWlitarian, WelHitg|lon*s Pe^pswhw . 
campaigns imd spelled rack and ruin, Sp^ was 
at once of limb and body. For her it was dffMk, if not 
indeed teHtesrihle, te i«ci^ domtnipim , 

across the span <o{ ooeaha. In that hour of . dire mnA 
royalist and resurgent IVanee^ the pld h«ighhoiir,;acrQss,^ 
Pyrenees, aided and abetted by die 
ABiance (Austria^ ItUsaia ited Fritaida);^ / ; W 
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tt vn» (tedded thet espedilionuy force* be die 
patched and 1^ain*« loot po«B<Maione be fadaiffiede 

Juftt then President Monroe of the United States o! 
America in a message to Congress made a Teiled refer- 
ence to these designs. His people, he deelsrel, could not 
look with e^ianimity upon European Powers Interfering* 
in any part of the American hemisphere. America, in 
other words, would not take it lying down. It was a 
brave, a rendu tionory, declaration that set the European 
dovecots a-flmier. And ycl for all their l>oldne98 the 
words of President Monroe or the sentiments of his 
people coii]<i not have stood in rite way of the troops of 
the Holy Alliance. America then, a shrivciled-up stale 
of hardly 20 colonics* was not wlinl she is to-day. She 
hadn't the wherewithal to meet the challenge. 

Britain came to America's aid. For motives, a jumble 
at once of altruistic and iTiundane, she dec^ided to 
underwrite the Monroe diicirine. The naval squadrons of 
the ‘MisiroHS of llie Seas* blockaded the path of the 
expeditionary forces, Whui was more Britain hastened to 
recognise the 'independence’ of the ^republics’. Canning 
could indeed say, as he did, that he had called a 
New World into being lo redress Ae balance of the Old. 
What he forgot to say was that the rough outlines of his 
brave New World had been drawn by his great counter- 
part across the Atlantic. 

Tt would he beyond the scope of this short essay to 
examine all that the Monroe doctrine has entailed in 
subsequent history; pan-Americanism, Yankee Imperial- 
ism, the Big Stick policy, the Dollar Diplomacy, to men- 
tion hut a few. To our present purpose it vrould suffice 
lo .say that in 1822 Presidc.nt Monroe saw with a pro- 
phetic eye far into the future, foresaw fairly clearly all 
.that European colonial expansion meant in the Americas. 
IHe was indeed a statesman, helped in a remarkable 
sneasure by fortuitous circumstance: the split of European 
Powers, Britain's break with her continental allies, her 
vision of trade prosspects in the New World. 

The problems in Asia to day are in no wise different 
fiom those of the Americas in the early 19ih century. 
They might Indeed have been different if the Japanese, 
the first to raise the political stature of the Asiatic, had 
not been lured into the shadowy iUnsaon of a Herren- 
volk of the East. The quivers of hope which they sent 
into many a breast struggling against foreign domina- 
tion proved false and illusory. The conquest of Korea 
and, Manchuria in the early thirties, followed close on 
its heels by tite attempted strangulation of China, came as 
bitter disillusioniflbnts to not a few. And long before 

Pearl Harbour^ with tine brilliant military campaigns in 
awning and %rhat turned out to be the rout of the aliena 

iaam the sacred soil of Asia, it was plain that Asia's 

^Ivation lay not through the race of Nippon. 
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Asia to-day is a boiling cauldron, a Oeiithitig maii 
ol humanity struggling against Colonial impenalisma of 
the worst type. In certain parts— Iran or China— thk 
struggle is not so apparent as in oAetO-^Indonesia and 
IndO'China. Essentially however, beyond the shady oil 
deals of the Kremlin in Iran, or the secretive help of the 
Yankees to parties and factions in China is the bare 
reality of Western powers comrolling— or attempting to 
control — ^the economic life of these peoples. In Indonesia 
and Indo«China tlie outline is l)older and clearer. Here 
we arc face lo face with a naked 17ih century colonial 
system trying to establish its stranglehold in the face of 
resurgent nationalist movements. These movements were 
seasoned in the fires of World War 11, when the ^masters’ 
abandoning their Wards to the lender mercies of invad- 
ing hordes took lo flight. The invaders in turn for the 
economic slavery they imposed conferred the much clam- 
oured-fur ‘independence*. But to day the masters are 
come hack again ! 

The pattern is closely akin to that of 1822. Then Us 
now across the mighty oceans ply ships carrying men 
and munitions to help establish Uaw and order* in the 
faroif colonies. These iri turn show a strange reluctance 
to accept the gracious offers of ‘equal partnership’ with 
the Mother-country in a joint Commonwealth. And all 
the while independent India, her position in the present 
set-up not radically different from that of the United 
Slates in the twenties of the 19ih ceniury, makes it 
plain that site dosen’t like European powers poking their 
little noses in the interna] affairs of these nascent re* 
puldics. Wbal the pattern lacks is a guarantor, a some- 
one who will underwrite India’s Monroe Doctrine, 

In the gloom that grows thick and fast as the 
Hollanders’ ‘Police Action’ carries all before it, or as tiie 
Reds succeed in extorting oil concessions under duress, a 
glimmer of hope l)cckons too. A factor of no mean import 
is the voluntary quittance of the British ' from the field. 
Mr. Churchill’s doughty siicccsgor Is fast ‘ liquidating” the 
‘‘Empire,” a course of action pregnant with vast poten- 
tialities. India’s liberation, whh that of Burma and 
Ceylon round the corner, will release progressive forces 
of no mean magnitude. W'hat is more, Australia’s con- 
sistent championing of the underdog in lands close to 
hcjs is bomething not to he lightly trifled with. And finally 
1947 is not 1822; world opinion to-day could not he flouted 
with the callousness and impunity of the days of Matter- 
nirb and Louis Will. What the future holds in store 
for Asia’s awakened masses would be hard to presage, 
what is certain is that a New World is being born here 
in the East, to redress the balance of the old, war-toiib 
bankrupt West. 
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It was. 1 think. 15 years ago that on a moon-lit night 
in oar home garden, my mother told me several Buddhist 
atories; she talked of the kapipiness of Western Paradise, 
how everything there was exquisitely adorned with gold 
and silver and precious gems; how the pure waters there. 
Over the golden sands and surrounded by pleasant walks, 
were covered with large lotus flowers. Titus was this 
happy abode perfected and adorned. Moreover, heavenly 
music was always heard in this abode; flowers rained down 
thitfc times a day; and the hoppy beings Itorn there were 
able, on going to the other world, to wave their garments 
and scatter flowers in honour of countless other Buddhas 
dwelling therein. In the end she said that what wc called 
the Western Paradise was the India of today. It made a 
deep iinpressiun on me in my boyhood. 

When 1 had finished the senior middle school course 
and attended the university; I chose Classical Chinese as 
my subject and besides I took up a course in Buddhism as 
my optional subject. After inv four years in the 
univeJTsity it seemed quite clear to me that China and 
India were the only two very ancient countries whose 
living dvilizations and cultures were truly venerable; 
tliat there had been a close contact of friendship between 
the two countries for many many centuries; that during 
tlte last two thousand years India has not coveted any- 
thing of China hut instetad, gave us the sadhana of free- 
dom and maitrL Along with that message came the 

wealth of her literature, art and education. We had 
received inspiration ftom India in the fields of music, 
painting, drama and poetry. Her apostles had hi^'ught 
with them great gifts of Astronomy, of medicine and of 
educational institutions; nor had they over been sparing 
in their gifts and all their gifts were accompanied 

by deep love and friendship which were based on 

Buddiiism. 

Now what is it that we thus received fr<»m India? 
In the spiritual plane, she taught us two important things: 

(1) India taught us to embrace the idea of absolute 

freedom — ^tliat fundamental freedom of mind which 
enables it to shake off all the fetters of past traditioxt 
and habit as well as the customs of the particular con^ 
temporary age, that spiritual freedom which casts o£f 

the enslaving forces of material existence.^ In short, it 
was not merely that negative aspect of freedom which 
consists of ridding ourselves of outward oppression and 
slavery, hut tlmt emancipation of the individual from fais 
own self, tlirough which men attain great liberation, great 
ease and great fearlessness. 

(2) India also taught us the idea of absolute love, 

that pure love towards all living beings which eliminates 
all ohesessions of jealousy, anger, impatience, disgost and 
emulation, which expresses itself in deep pity and sympathy ' 
for the fooBsh, the wicked apd the simple— that ahsolutf ; 
love, which reeognisea ^" lnse][|arahilitv of all heixi^r 
^the equality of frtod and ^e oneness of myself 

gn4 things.^. TUa great idft hi comaiiied in die 


Buddhist Tripitakak The teachings of those seven thoatand 
volumes can be summed up in one phrase; *Xhiltrate 
syraipatby and intellect, in order to attain absolute freedom 
through wisdom and absolute love through pity.^ 

In the cultural field, India brought us invaluable 
assistance. Of these influences T enumerate some. 

Since India and China came into contact with each 
other more than two thousand years ago through Bud- 
dhism, it is natural that what has influenced Chinese 
culture should l>e through Buddhism. The translation of 
the Buddhist canons into Chinese gave us new ideas, 
new systems and new materials for our literature. 

Enkichment op Pmuases 

According to a Japanese Buddhist Dictionary, diu’lng 
the eight hundred years between the Han and the Tang 
dynasties prominent Chinese Buddhists created more than 
35,000 new phrases and words. There were two methods; 
one was that of cogibining Chinese single words into 
another new meaning; such as Chin-ju. Chin means 
real, the word Ju means likely \ their combination means 
Bhuta-tathata, The world is fundamental to Mahayana 
philosophy, implying the absolute, the ultimaic source and 
character of all phenomena. Another example is tlie word 
Chimg’Sen; Chung means all or many; Sen means bo/n; 
and the combination is a new phrase meaning Sutlm, 
all the living beings. A third example: the word Ying 
means first causey Yuan mean second cause; when these 
two words are combined it U translated as Hetupratyaya* 

Another meiliod was the adoption of a Sanskrit word 
with its original sound; an instance of this is the word 
Ni-Pan which is the rendering of the Sanskrit Nirvana, 
And Cha^Na came from the Sanskrit Ksana, At that 
time, the Buddhist translators not only created many 
new phrases but also saw to it that they were distinct and 
correct. This is truly a great contrihution to our 
literature. 

Widening the Chinese Wkiters’ Horizon 

The Indian literature was so fraught with the exercise 
of imagination that it liberated our Chinese Fiteratnre 
which was lacking in deep imagination. Indian writers 
when writing had a fund of thousands of verses of flhe two 
great epics the Mahabharaia and the Ramayana, the richer 
poems in the world, to draw upon. The Buddhist, poet 
Sri Asvagbosa whose main poetic work is knowh ^ 
ihe Buddha-^harita-KauyA'Smra which had been translated 
into Chinese by Dhormaraksa, exerted great influence pot 
only on Chinese Buddhism but also on Chinese 
As the late Prof, Lian Chi-chao sald.^ our loxi^ poeins of 4 
HoTOim of Mo-Urng and The Peacock flying Ionics Tho^ 
South'^aH belong to the style of the Buddhist Itteratujre. 
Tlie novels and dtamgis ol the Tang, Sung, Yttan g|td . 
Ming dynasties yresk inlkibix^ by Buddlmn indi^ly* 
The Haceri af a Pf&m of the Ta^ dynaslyv, 

MUMM Imr dtore irt* 
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having once stayed at a serai had conversed with a 
scholar who deplored the poor conditions under which 
he laboured; and tlien the Taoist La gave him a pillow 
and asked him to go to bed. He immediately dreamt how 
he passed his lime in good fortune througliout his whole 
life; awakening, he perceived that everything that had 
happened was illusory. Anodicr popular novel The Plum 
of the Golden Bottle of the time of the Sung dynasty stales 
tliat titere was a young nian, the son of See^men-Cbing, 
whom a Buddhist 'priest Po-chen taught the nohle preach- 
ings of Buddha; tlie boy then changed his surname from 
Hsaodco into Mingmu and finally followed the priest as 
a Sramitna, Such a religious novel bears obviously the 
influence of Buddhism* 

The field of drama is complicated in itself; a famous 
writei: of modern China Mr. Cheng Chimtu divides a play 
into three ports: (0) the main body, (h) the minute 
details and (c) the local drama. Di^atk dancing and 
^flingiiig bad their respective origins in ancient days» but 
a combination of the two does not seem to appear rill 
alter dhe period of the Wei and the Tsin li^asties. The 
earliest, opera ploy we know of was called Pu^tow (Wedge), 
M^em irasearch baa shown ritat it ^ Inirodtitoed Iro^ a 
eouoii^ Sonih Indie. Till tim isndt ef 
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musical instruments ini reduced into China from India 
passed through Central Asia. The Yang Emperor of the Hsu 
dynasty collected all instiuments and divided them into 
nine groups; among them, there were some instruments 
of Khotan and Indan. 

The popular instrument of that time was the Kon-ho, 
a stringed musical instrument used uy the ancients which 
came from India during the Han dynasty. A^ important 
musical instrument used during the Han and the Tang 
dynasties, was called the Pi-Pa, a guitar which came at 
that time from Egypt, Arabia and India, along with 
Buddhism down to Cliina, We can therefore trace how 
both the literature and music of China have been deeply 
influenced by India. We also see tlrat the stories of the 
Chinese plays, such as A Record of South Trees, A Record 
of Sold Returning, A Play of Thunder^peak Pogodd and 
A Dream of Butterfly, were Buddhist. A style of Chined 
essays called Prose Ttas been discovered from Tung-huang 
caves; it occupied an important place in Chinese literary 
field. A modem Chines* scholar Mr. Lu Chien-yu cafis 
this the Buddhist lyric. Actually there are some differ^ 
ences between '^Reading and ^Buddhist lyrics^; 

the latter body conaists di religious songs transited; fre^ 
Soi^ktit It was prevaleiri ht the Tang 
lofidar .bi,a 
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bodi ibr reaiiliig and singing sneli as the ^tending prose*^ 
of . VixnalakirtL Another popular reading prose is bnown 
as Mahamaudgalyayam Seeking hU Mother from Hades, It 
describee how Mahamaudgalyayana to save his mother 
from bell made all people be inspired with the sublime 
ideal of ^^universal love^ of Buddhism, 

The Thansfoumation of Chinfje Literary Styles 

Ancient Chinese written books do not show sufficient 
effect at organization and therefore lack clarity of pre- 
sentation, With the advent of Buddhist classics, it began 
to be more systematic and consequently more lucid and 
logical in the exposition of ideas. Indian Heiuvidya and 
methodology ushered in a new era in China in the art 
of writing. At the same time, the Buddhist tran*^ 
lations were being written hotli in verse and prose. It 
created a new field for Chinese literature. AH trans- 
lations of Buddhistic literature were written simply, because 
in the study of Buddhist books the aim h to emphasire 
original meanings and not to fashion fine sentences. Dr. 
Hu-hsieh in his work, The History oj Dialect TMerature of 
China, slates that the story of .Ten-pan minister fsee 
jOstasahasrika-Prajnaparmnita) was written in a style of 
revolutionary dialect in that age. He also says that the 
piose of Dharamaraksha and Kama raj iva were written in 
the then patois. Dharmaraksha and Po^yuan had trans- 
lated several BuddJiist Sutras in the literary style of the 
enigma, it was composed according to the rhyming tone 
of mass songs. During that time, poets wrote several 
poems cofitaining Buddhist thoughts. For example, there 
was a great poet of the Tang dynasty named Lee-po whom 
his friends called god in exile” because be seemed 
to have come from a higher world than this one and to 
have looked into realms that nio*t men cannot see. Here 
arc his verses, full of Dhyana: 

Why do 1 live among «the green mountains? 

I laugh, and answer not, my soul is serene; it 
dwells in another heaven and earth belonging 

to no man; 

The peach trees are in flower, and the water 

flows on, 

Ajftopwarda there was a development in the «tyle of 
the proverb generally used by the Zen school and Neo- 
Goulucione. This likewise was related to the Buddhist 
literary writing. , 

The Birth of the Chinese Alphabet 

Written. Chinese consists of niimeroua symbols which 
in the earliest stage of their history were mainly picto- 
graphic in form. This was a great . handicap. With tlie 
introduction of Buddhism and Sansfoit a number of 
Indian scholars atienvpted to invent an alphabetical system 
to solve OUT difficithies. The first alphabel that was thus 
introduced appears to have }»ecn one of 14 symbols. It 
is called ^*SlryO‘hu-shu” or **Foreign Writing of the West- 
ern Coiutfrtea^ and also named as '^Badaman-shu'” **Brab- 
manical Writhiig’*^ It was then that the Indian Buddhists 
iriio had Odua assisted in forming, according to 

thb model of lib 2an|||it alphabet, a system of 36 initial 


letters, andl described the vocal otfim by which tkdf 
formed, Tlmy also contributed tables, in wluich, hy 'means 
of two sets of representative characters, one for the 
initials and another for the finale, a mode of words 

was initiated. $hcn-kung, a Buddhist priest, is said to 
have been the author of the system and the dictionary 
Yu-pien (Discrimination of Language) was one of the first 
extensive works in which it was employed. Tliere was 
also a famous historian named Shen-yo. to whom has 
been attribuled the discovery of the Four Tones. In his 
biography in the History of Liang Dynasty we find; **He 
wrote his Treatise on the Four Tones to make kmiwn what 
Hian for thousands of years had not understood; the 
w’onderful fact which he alone in the silence of hi? broast 
came to perceive.” When the Republic wras establiriied 
in 1911, our guvernmeni introduced the alphahei of the 
standard language to the people. Although it was rather 
crude and did not yield very satisfactory results, it 
furnished us wdth valuable malmals for fiirlher experiment. 

In resi>cct of liie fndd c»f art which has liern so much 
influenced by Buddhism, w'e know" that Indian an was 
carried to China through Central Asia, who.re w(? had 
had trade with Indians during the early Han ilynasty^ 
Modern research has shown tliat the vestiges of Indian 
art have been discovered by archaeologists all along the 
Contra) Asian routes. In all the cliief cultural outposts 
of Cliina, such as Bamiya, Boclria, Khoian, Miran, Turfan 
nud Tim-huang they liave discovered remains of Baddlii&t 
grottos, sculptures, paintings, etc., which bear testimon 
to the great effort made by Buddhist Iiuiin to bind China 
with lasting tics of cultural rcJalion&hip. 

Buddhist art readied China proper. It had strength 
enough to impose itself on the national art of the country 
and influenced it for .several centuries. 1 think Buddhiatn 
gave a new life to the development of art in China. This 
art did not follow the Chinese classical liadilions but 
rt presented a synthesis of strong Indian and Serdndiati 
elements which gradually adapted themselves to ChinesB 
genius. I shall give the following examples of varioaa 
arts in China, 

New Style of Biiddhist Temple Construction 

Indian architecture followed Buddhisira to China; 
there were several new Innovations, such as Buddhist 
temples, stupas and stone caves. Among them the temples 
were important to the common people for worship on the 
one band and for the monks’ meditation on the odieipK 
According to our tradition, those temples were built rithex 
by Individuals or by prominent monks in undent times. 
We have no details of architecture as there are now exmiit 
only a few ruins which tdl us of the glory of those 
olden days. According to a Japanese engineer, the ^dent 
construction of Pa-Ma se (Monastry of White Horse) of 
Loyang was copied from the architectural style of 
Anathapindadarnraa in Kosala State. The Records of ike 
Nmking Buddhist Temj^es, allhotigh tltey motion Jnai^ 
events of note in temples, give no details A 
of infbrmnilon in this matter is fKe Records of iho 
yffttig fmples, ill which are Vrtiitert deiui^ aibnit 
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fioQMruotion Yong«Nii]f* 9 e (Monafttery of Permanent 
Peace) whick was built by an £in|iiereaB of the Wei 
dynaety in 516 A.D, It waa an cnormoua Buddhist 
stupa in nine stories, more than 90 Chang (about 900 
feet) i!n height and the temple was 100 Chang in height. 
The entire construction was in wood and occupied more 
than lOfOOO square feet of land. It was almut 100 Li 
(about 30 miles) from the capital whence we can see that 
stupa. “On the lop of the tower, there was* a golden 
mast.” This was a temple construcled in Indian style; 
wc never liad siu^h a one K'-forc the days of Indian 
ii)fluence. The late Prof. Liang Chi-chao says that we 
do not always realise how much this particular form of 
archit€'t'tiiro adds to the naliiial beauty of our landscape. 
We cannot think of the West Lake in Han-chow of Chekiang 
province without ifr two Pagodas, the grand Luey-fong 
('I'hunder Peakl and the grdci'ful Po-sii. The oldest 
pitM c of aK-hilerliire in Peking is the Pagoda in front 
oi tilt; icnpL* of Tien-ning Mleaxcnly Peace) built during 
the t;lo><' of du* 6rh ceMnry A.l). Vi'hal beauty of harmony 
dees the ii-land of (]imn;;-Ii wunc; (Fairy Flower) in Pei, 
with the while Pagoda on ifs peak and the long verandah 
below reveal! This was what llie combination of Chinese 
and Indian architecture alone could have achieved. 

Sriiij'TfjRE OF Caves 

In ancient times W'c had carvings upon stone but 
ni\er, T think, sculpture in three dimensions bcfoie the 
introduction of BuddhKm. Modern restjarch lias fehown 
that stone sculpture began with tlie Wei dynasty, as the 
King, Wen-chen, was in favour of Buddhism. Thereupon, 
lalcf emperors and empresses wished to have a stone cave 
in the hills where there would be sculptured Buddha's 
stalucb for religious purposes, From the biographies of pro. 
nduent monks of China, we learn that Tai An-tao of the 
Tsin dynasty, who was generally known as a painter and 
literary man, was also a sculptor. He and his brother 
worked together, upon a large image of Buddha, which 
enjoyed great fame in its days. After that time, there are 
several records of famous sculpture being executed during 
the Six Dynasties and the Hsu and the Tang dynavsies. 
Unfortunately aU these were destroyed during the civil 
war between the Northern and the Southern dyaasties; 
as well as by the deliberate vandalism of three emperors, 
who were bitterly ofpposed to Buddhism. We ^till possess 
today the great rock sculptures and relififa, three or four 
thousand in number, at Ye-khu (near Lo-yang) and 
Lung-men (Dragon Door) executed during tlie Wei and 
^e Tain dynasties. But the great treasare we have is 
the group of figures at Yung-kiiang (Clouds Hills) Da- 
tung (great Commonwealth) large and shiaU, not less than 
a thousand In number. Yung-kuang caves were located 
V 30 Li (about ten miles) off from Ping.chen, the old 
capital of the Wei dynasty, Yung-kuang is situated on 
the bank of the Chuang river of Wu-chow, and Ye-khu is on 
the bank of Yi river. Both of them ore similar from the 
^geiigraphicd poiui cl view. Hence during the Wei 
dynj|i4»yi ' naBe^ Yungdttiang idie Nordiom 
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to the Book of Wei dynasty, there was a Sramana named 
Tan-yao who got permission from the king to carve 
out five caves in the Wu*chow, by the west side of 
the capital. There were two Buddha images carved; on 
hill stone, one is 70 feci in height and another 60 feel, 
We thus come to know that cave-sculpture in the 
hills was introduced by Sramana Tan-yao. 





The influence of Indian Art on Chinese sculpture 
The Buddhist art of sculpture during *be lime of tko 
Wei dynasty is best represented in the grottos of Yungr 
kuang and Lung-men. It is best to describe tlic un of 
Yung-kuang in the words of Cfiavannos, who the 
first to explore the rtjgion: 

^0 appreciate the fineness and etoance e£ tfie art 
of the Nortk^m Wei* we fttu% tbese i^fues 





whkh are IKersixe. We sHdl see in them a ^entlen^s 
, o{ expression and a gracefulness of pose which other 
periods have not been able to render so successfotiy* 
Several of these statues are seated in a cross-legged 
posture in front of each other; this posture is no loitger 
seen in the Buddhist carvings executed under the Tang 
dynasty,” 

But it has since then been recognized that the art 
of Yung-kuan and Lung- men is much more than what 
Chavonnes held it to be. 

Yi-khu caves were honstructed by itJmperor H^-ao- 
wen of the Wei dynasty when their capital was tran.sfcrrcd 
to 1^-yang. By the west side of Yi^khii mountains is 
Lung-men. On the east of that mountain is Hsian Hills; 
several Buddhist coves were carved on those two bills, 
they were \ery like the Yung-kuang caves. 

The Yimg-kuang caves were completed during the 
Wei dynasty. Tlu* \j-khu for Limg-mcn) caves were 
being executed during the period extending from the Wei 
to the Tang dynasty. Because there was a <‘ivil war during 
the j>eriod of Hsao-ining emperor of the Wei dynasty, it 
was natural that little attention was paid to the ionstrLC- 
tion of Buddhist caves. During the emperor of Chin-Kuan's 
reign fTang dynasty), there was a chieftain of 
Wei stale, named Tai. who carved three caves m the 
north side of Yi-khu. These exist to this day. 

The third great seat of Buddhist art of sculpture in 
China is 'rung-hwan cave.fi, better known as the *TiTottofi 
ol the Thousand Buddhas” as there are a thousand Buddha 
images in them. Situated as it was at the meeting place 
of, the Central Asian highways on the frontier of China, 
it has recived almost all the ScrJndian influences which 
have been observed in the art of Khoian, Kuuhar and 
Tnrfan. 

l*hc confitniclion of the grottos was started in the 
4lh century A.D. but the oldest dated grottos go back 
to the Wei dynasty. There are four different stages in 
the development of the art at Tung-bwan: (1) the art 
of the Wei dynasty (5th and 6th centuties A.D.), (2) 
tlte art of the early Tang dynasty (7ih century), (3) the 
art of the late Tang dynastry (from the middle of 7th 
oentuiy to the lOih century A. D.), (4) xesioratjons and 
additions were carried on up to the middle of the 11th 
century A.D, 

From Stupa to Chinese TowfeR 

Itie fidnstruction of towers began after Buddhism 
has beep introduced to China. In India, the purpose of the 
Stupa was to keep cither Buddha’s or. a saii^t’s relics. Bui 
the tower in China was used not only for keeping a saint’s 
relics and the Buddhistic Sutras, but sflao .as a memorial 
to prominent personalities. The earliest Chinese tower 
was built at Po-ma-se of Lo*yang during the Han dynasty. 
By the time of the Hau dynasty, it became a com- 
mon , constructional operation. For example, in the 1st 
year of ISWdi reign of the Hiu dynasty ,.(601 A.D.) the 
emperor gave a royal mandate to the SO Chinese monks 
who were respoiwthfc for the construction of such towers 
hs various s dietricis of the country. 
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ffCHialled winged lions which gtaard the gates of the (to 
graves, set up at the beginning of what is Imwn as thd 
^'spirit path” which led up to the burial mound. It has 
been suggested that the impulse for the use of such 
guardian animals came to the Chinese from the West, 
probably by sea and through India, although they 
reshaped these impulses according to their own creative 
genius and stylistic tradition, which survived from the 
Han period. Again, the Chinest? Shoii-tao pillar (spirit 
path pillar) was also copied from the Indian Asoka 
pillar. 

Painting 

The paintings of the most ancient period of our 
history have disappeared. From several records, %ve only 
know that there was painting before the TUn dynasty; 
when Confucius vigited I^-yang in about 526 B.C., he 
saw a picture of the Duck of Qwui holding his young 
nephew Cheng on his knees. After Buddhism had been 
carried to f'hina ihj-re was a new ciicouragcmf'nl to our 
Chinese painting. Buddhism gave new ideas to the paint- 
ers. The temple, murals and Buddhistic pictures might 
have been influenced by Ajanta's wall-pointings. The 
most renowned painters in our early hisfory were Kuo 
Ten-wei and Kuo Ifa-lo. They were famous f<»r thoir 
paintings of Buddha. For instance, a straight still figure 
of Buddha, his eyes half-closed in meditation, his face 
quiet with ipner concentration, helped lhe beginner to 
mc^ditate. A picture of heaven or of a procession of sainta 
moving with stalely steps from cloud to cloud showed 
people the grace and beauty of bolincfis. In China, many 
artists lived in llie quiet Buddhist monasteries and the 
walls of the temple were filled with decorations that 
showed the life of Buddha or other saints, and even the 
western paradise. 

The most famous Buddhistic painter was Woo Tao- 
tze, who lived in the first part of the 8th century A.D. 
He was a Buddhist and worked a great deal in moiui* 
teries. He executed many paintings on the temple waB, 
It is learnt, that he painted three hundred frescoes on the 
wall, but, unfortunately, they have crumbled and disappear- 
ed, and his smaller paintings are lost, for even from the Tang 
dynasty, very few pictures have come down to us. Land- 
scape painting was carried to its greatest perfeetion a6 
the Chinese always loved Nature and felt very close 
to her. 1 think, it may be the influence of Buddhism 
which strengthened their love of nature, for did 
Buddha say. ^Truly, trees and plants, rocks and eioQoil«. 
all shall enter Nirvana.” 

We have cited enough example in whioh the tots 
of Indian art have deeply fertilised Chinese lut 

The influences of ISuddhism were also feh ipt to 
scientific fifdd; there were four important influences; 

Astronomy and the Calendar 

About the te pan of Bth century A.D. tore wto , 
some Indian monks employed to regulate to lutoto 
calendar. The first mentioned is /Gaudmsutra whose 
ol eahmlation was called (to 

Vriglijt’ 
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Anotket Hindu monk nsnmd Siddlutrtha' liad presented 
A neir calendar to ike Tang Emperor in 718 AJ)»; It 
waa translated from an Indian calendar, which was called 
Kiu Che li or Navagraha^Siddhanta. It bad greater sue* 
cess in China and was in use for four years. It contained 
a calculation of the moon’s course and the ecliipses. In 
721 A* D. the Chinese Buddhist named Yi-hing adopted 
a new method of calculation which was evidently based 
on the Indian astronomy as it contains the nine planets 
in Indian fashion: the sun^ the moon, the hve planets 
and the two new ones, Rahu and Ketu by which the 
Indian astronomers represent ihe ascending and the des- 
cending nodes of the moon. 

AvtiRVEOA Carried to China 

The Indian Ayurvedic system was taken into China. 
The earliest date was the middle of 5th century A,D. 
when a Chinese noble named King-sheng. who was a 
Buddhist had gone up to Khotan State. He has left us a 
work which, although it does nut seem t4i ht* an exact 
translation from any Indian source, is at any rate a com- 
pilation from different texts of the same origin. Tt is 
called Che-Chan-Ping-Pi-Yao-Fa or the method of cur- 
ing the diseases concerning meditation. 

During the Tang dynasty. Emperors and nobles of 
the court sent a special envoy to India to hunt for 
Indian Thaumaturges (Tantrik Yogis) who were «iip- 
posed to be in possmion of secret methods of curing the 
effects of old age. 

In the 11th century A.D., an Indian Ayurvedic: book 
named Ravaiiakumara-tantra was translated into Chinese 
from the original Sanskrit. It is a treatise on the method 
of the treatment of children's diseases. The book, Kasyapa- 
samldta, was also translated into Chinese at the same 
period and it deals with the treatment of pregnent 
women’s diseases. Actually the Chinese had their own 
medied system and they took every care to enrich it 
irom time to time with materials received from outside. 

Block Printing 

tn ancient times transcription of books was the only 
method to diffuse knowledge in China. It was so till the 
Ch’en and the Han dynasties. Though we had discovered 
a stone plate printing method, it was not so easy lor 
printing purposes as the stone itself was rather heavy and 
it was also a clumsy thing. During the Hsu dynasty, the 
earved-wood, ^ plate printing method was introduced iA 
Clhina from India, ^nce ihen^^, Buddhist priests have 
been in the hd>it of giving people little pap^ ehatms, 
ataiUped with a pictmre of Buddha, to protect them from 
demons or fUneM. To hati^e a ctnicker way of i^pyifig books 
and apfead their UAchings, Chinese Buddhists adopted 
this printing tnetbod and made rntperiments in the 
j^et mtd Idaluw of Bnddbist monasteries. Thus the Bm 
hhdi was jttfntdi in 888 A.B. It was oho >f the sacred 
bpokis pf caH^ VjidTft'‘Cch^dikhf rtjha* 

M '’"hsi.s'' ^h' '{build reeemtlyv^ 
fa ;C3dii^ 


on Buddhism printed during the Tang and the Sung 
dynasties have also been brought but from Tukig-hwang 
caves. Afterwards this wood-block printing method was 
taken over to Europe and it developed into Bne copper 
printing, it has also become a wood-cut art at present. 

New Educational Method 

How education was exucily conducted in ancient 
China, no one is able to tell: but we are <iuite certain 
that Confucius and Menciu? did nut resort to ilie method 
of addressing a large number of audience for the 
preaching of their teachings, and it is quite likely, there- 
fore, that the system of formal h^cturing, with which 
we are so familiar to-day, came from India. Fur ixisUince, 
several institutions were established during the Sung, 
the Ming and the Ching dynasties, called “Shu-yuan,” 
each run by some prominent scholar, who collected 
round him a large nunilmr of pupils to be taught a cer- 
tain course. This seems to have been the same as the 
system of Ciinikula or Asrama of ancient India. The 
teaching of the Shu-yuan emphasised moral discipline as 
well as intellectual training; it specially gave instructions 
on how tu encourage self-cultivation which had been 
introduced from the Buddhistic meditational method. In 
the Shu-yuan system of the Sung and the Ming dynas- 
ties, great emphasis was laid on personal cultivation, 
c4>ntemplation, and introspection; and tins was in face 
the key point which brought the change in social ideas 
and customs. Our Chinese proverb states that we keep- 
our mind only when we hold it fast, we lose it when 
we give up our hold. This is a course of mental hygiene 
in one of our educational methods and western scholars 
are going to realise the power of miud in the same way. 

Furthermore, our educational method not only in- 
volves teaching of knowledge, but also the training of 
the spirit. Hsu Chin-yuan, the Neo-Confucian schol^ of 
the Ming dynasty, said of learning: 

* Learning is of great importance to man. One 
who is bom intelligent would lose what one originally 
has without it. 'Without it one would not he ab)e Up 
maintain dignity. Without it moral tronsformatioti, as 
from weakness to strength or from evil to good, ,woOld 
be impossible. Without it one can never Teach the 
state of perfection in moral viriucs of love, righleoua* 
ness, reasonableness, wisdom and truthfuil^essi It 
would Im impossible, without it, for mte TO ^sdkarge 
dutifully one’s function in this world of complicated 
relationship . . . Without it one would not kimw 
what would be the proper thing to do under difEeient 
circumstances....** 

Thus we find that the definition of the word leaxn- 
ing in China, consists of two things, one Is knowledge 
am! another is sparituol experience. That is exactly what 
Buddhism taught its lollowers^ 

Whai I hove referred to above comprise tim main 
elements of pur Buddhistic beiitage and 1 am proud lo 
say that we have made use of it to good purpose; ibdiah 
thought has been ebtirely assimilated into oiiti owisi w^ 
of has hbeoioe inalienable 

im obna^si^ :jBdoad, 
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Inlbcintial friigioo of the country and occupied the first 
mt of honour. Buddhism not only mfluenced China in 
tile field of cuhore* in art, litcfature and science, etc., 
hot also infiuenoed Confocianlem which at mixed with 
Buddhism during the Sung and the Ming dynasties dere* 
loped into the school of Neo-Confucianism. The teaching 
of Nco^Confucianistn was more spiritual than material, 
and more philosophical than political. It began with the 
Sung dynasty and ended with the Ming dynasty. 

India and China have had such cultural tics for the 
last two thousand years. 1 love India, 1 admire India, as 
India has her own philosophy which made her stand and 
hold her head high in the world from the Vodic period 
till now. The Indians prized neither wealth, nor power, 
imr glory, nor martial prowesB; the final criterion of 
huinan worth was Icnowledge, — ^knowledge not wealth, 
sacrifice nor accumulation, beauty not ugliness, giving 
not raking, the seeking rattier than the end of the 
aeardi. These were the things that kept the spirit of man 
alive and related him to God. I also love China, 1 admire 
China, not bcckuse 1 cultivate the idolatry of geography, 
not because T have chanced to be horn on her soil but 
because in China we possess a philosophy which has 
never osked people to cultivate the sense of individual 
comfort, and because China has saved through tumultu- 
ous ages the living words that have issued from the 
illuminated consciousness of her great sous. Confucius, 
laotae, Mencius and Chaungtze and others wlio taught 


ns the truth of universal wisdom, peaeu, (OdmAsi fillil 
the unity of all beings. 

We have unfortunately been separated from one 
another for at least a few centuries, and the way of liv- 
ing in our two countries has been greatly affected by 
foreign influences both political and economic. We have 
to paw the way for new messengers. Dr. Rabindranath 
Tagore's visit to China in 1924 and that of Pandit Nehru 
in 1939 on the one hand, and Generalissimo and Madame 
Chiang Kai-shek’s visits to India and HoUness the late 
Tai-hsu’s on the other hand have iJone a great deal to revive 
our ohi relation ami our old friendship. Furthermore, we 
have Iwjcu exchanging suuicnts and piofessors between 
our two countries since the war and recently our Chinese 
Covcrnraeiit has appointed Prol. Tan Yun-shan as China’s 
cultural and educalional representative in India. Now, 
that India haft become an indepcndi lU count ly, and China 
has also achieved her own freedom after this war, India 
and China should have u closer tie of friendship. I have no 
belter words for expressing my feelings than the words 
which Pandit Nehru has used: 

**And no^ the whpel of late has turned full circle 
and again India and Chijia look towards each other 
and past memories crowd in their minds; again 
pilgrims of a new kind cross or fly over the moun. 
tains that separate tlu^in. bringing their mesaagea of 
cheer and good-will and creating fresh bonds of a 
friendship that will endure.” — The DUrovery of India, 


ANaENT REFUGE HOUSES IN BRITAIN 

Bt NORMAN HILLSON 


Onr of the most attractive features of nearly every English 
town or village of any antictuity is the row of alms-houses — 
period cottages dating from the time of a generous be<|ue«t 
by a exmtemporary iKmefaclor. At the same time, there 
arii a number of largei* hospitals for the poor which are 
worthy of attention, by reason of their ancient history and 
their beautiful buildings. 

Let us start with Royal Hospital at Chelsea in 
London. It is the work of Sir Chrisiophei; Wren, the 
designer of .St. Paul s Cathedral, and was 10 ycats in build- 
ing 11682-^1692), From its foundation it has been a 
lH>me ,lor veterans of the wars who have faikn on evil 

, ’ 

TholNs is a picturc«<iue legend that NoU Cwynw<f- the 
orange gkl of l>iiry Lane, and lavouvhe of King 
Charles II (1660—1685) was so moved by the spectacle of 
old soldiers about London without; any means of Support 
tbm aha ainvxuache4i her royal lover. 

KUNf said in jest dmt she ooidd have ii»t os 
. tnnioh gfound eg. vcould 'be enolosod by her hamlkerchief. 
NeB tiiwsr0tt|lim her handkcNrcidef to bits, thread by 
silk fo en(^)ose;'t|m,blKias^ 

’li; iwsM vM’.aiat' .> 


Alas! there no truth in tlie legend; the only con-« 
nection the King had with it was that he laid the founds 
ation Slone three years before his death in 1685, 

The buildings contain a liall, a beautiful chajiol, and 
extensive dormitories and recreation rpoms for the old 
Noldicr inmates. The hal) is now used as a reading room 
and contains in normal times a varied collection trf 
medals and other military trophies. 

In the chapel are preserved several of the Eogteo 
captured at Waterloo and in the Peninsular War Rg»»»tnv!f 
Napoleon. It is almost exactly as Wren left It* 

Today there arc .550 Ih-pensioners. They gre fpinillar 
figures in London in the characteristic long red trodk 
coats they wear in summer. 

Just outside the old City of London. waUs is,^ 
picturesque hospital of the Chai;terheuse, the eurvival oi. 
the original Carthusian foundation ealdbUshed by t1t« 
French knight Walter de Manny in 1371. U boobM 
a monastery, hot was dissolved at the ,tim6 ofi Ap 
ation in 1536. , ' 

Here Quoen Elizabeth lodged in . ISSd, beler^ % 
^nation the knowing year^ :dhd;,|^ 
for lii* oonn when, he enne wwa Awtf. 
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ffao Wildings euWefttiently wre acquired by the rich 
coal merchant Thomas Sattan in 1611. In will he 
endowed the property as a home for penaionm and as 
a school. 


timbered building was originally tbe hall of the United 
Guilds of the Holy Trinity and St. George, which Was 
founded in 1383. After the Reformation buildings 
were acquired by the famous £arl of Leycesler in Onoen 
Elizabetlfs reign (I559^l6(»). Ho 



built the Tudor hospital which is 
now so familiar a local landmark. 

Lord Leycester established his 
foundation for a Master and twelve 
brethren. Each pensioner was, and 
still is, required to wear in chapel a 
habit of blue-black, surcharged with 
the heraldic bear and ragged staR of 
the Warwick family with which the 
town has always been associated, 

Each brother originally had .to 
prove that he bad not more than £50 
a year of his own before he cotild he 
elected to the foundation. Also he had 
to come from Warwick. Kcnilwortli, 
Stralford-on-Avon, or Woolen-under- 
Edge, in Warwickshire, or Arlington 
in the neighbouring country of 
Gloucester. Today the brethren each 
receive an allowance of £80 a year 


The main entrance and the fine Doric portico of the Royal 
Hospital, Chelsea, London, designed by Sir Christopher Wren 

in 1682 


and their quarters. 

A little distance from ‘Winchester, 
tbe ancient capital of England, set in. 
pleasant gardens and amid holds, there 


The pensionois were to be 80 in 
number- -*^gentlejnen by descent^ and 
in poverty, soldiers who had home 
arms by sea and land, merchants 
decayed by piracy or shipwreck, or 
servants in household to the King or 
Queen’s Majesty.” The school was 
for 40 boys* It has grown cunsidcr- 
Mf since that time, and now, in 
its new home in Surrey, is cxne of 
the most Jnipbrtant public schools in 
England. 

Until the outbreak of World War 
II; the Charterhouse still had its 
pensioners in their black gowns. 
They were accommodated in their 
0wh rooms, gs their foundear wished 
Unfortimgtely the ancient buildings 
euffered cnm^kkirably from fire during 
the air ralda, but plans are on foot to 
re-establish their home eiactly as it 



w'aa. ' ’ 

The Midlands Warwioic is Thfe great hall 

une of tbs pdri^dy pM«rv«d i 

idmses in the cenbuy. Apart frotia 
the huge castle, fhm ixte w)m rema'^s 

ul .iWlfications, ! gr'i^prjr, • and ■ '^c 

iraie WCrt iGate ls^^ idone of pitoimage jte .trawsj^s 
beeaUset. of its ijgokbtdity tq ite piumi^eaqiie IjLwd leyces^s 


of the Ijtoyal Ho^tal i$ now used as a reading 
and writing room 

Is the ancient HospUal of Saint Cross. The genuiim 
traveller may riiig the bell at the great gate and be 
rqgaled with a piece of bread and a gloss ofi beer, , for 
this is the aneieqt tradition of (his tmiqiie asylum, . 

& i» perbiy^^ ^ ^d«at hn^tol of iti kittiS la ibo 





lor it i^A 9 {ounded by Hyde de 51o» in 11% 
for tlie rolit^ of ^'thirieen nteti, eo reduced in etrenetb ns 
roxely m iwrvwr to be able to rawe themselvoa without the 
sasiitance of one another/* 

In 1377 Cardinal Beaufort* Biehop of Winchester, 
re-established the Hospital as a “Brotherhood of Nohle 
Poverty/* hut the pensioners were drawn fen* the most 
part from his own considerable retinue. 


It fiscaperd dissolution at the time of the Reformation, 
and continues to flourish. In 1857 it was organieed on a 
trustee basis. 

At the gateway is tlte hatchway erected by Cardinal 
Beaufort. Here the Inser is dispensed to the Wayfarers in 
horn cupa, and Iwead is served on wodden platters which 
were arigsnally made in the hospital by the pensioners. 

The hredtren wear distinctive robes. Those who 
depend on the cn-iginal charity of de Blois have black 


gowns with promineat silver crosses ms the ihotdder. fko^ 
of the Beaufort (oundation hare , a robe of Cardinal led- 
In Windsor Castle immediately opposite the hottoHM 
St. George’s Chapel, you will find a row of charming old 
Tudor houses. Here live that select comrounUy known 
as the ''‘Military Knights of Windsor/* 

This honourable body of veteran officers has an ancient 
history, and dates from the same lime as the establishment 
of the famous Order of the Gaiter by 
King Edward III in 1948, 

In those days ' the knights were 
called the ‘‘Milites Paupercs** and the 
King, in making the endowment, used 
these words : 

*'‘Out of great regard he had for the 
military honour and those who had 
bravely behaved themselves in bis 
wars, yet chanced to fall iutu decay, 
made a provision for their relief and 
comfurtabto sustenance in old age pio- 
viding for tliem in this his foimdallon/’ 
Twenty-six poor knights were origi- 
nally appointed ; they wore a red 
mantle, with the escutcheon of .St. 
George. After their election they 
received 12 pence a day, and 40 
shillings a year for other needs, pro- 
vided they ftillUled certain duties. 
They had to pray for the Sovereign 
and the Knights of the Garter. They 
had to be present each day at High 
Mom, at masses for the Blessed Virgin, 
at vespers and at complin. If they failed in their religloiif 
obligations, then they lost tlieir 12 pennies a day. 

Since 1833 they have been called simply ^Military 
Knights** and today they are chosen from impoverished 
senior officers pf all three fighting services. They sUU 
attend services in St. George*s Chapel and have sfpncial 
duties at Carter chapters/ and other functions. They wear 
a picturesque red tunic, blue overalls and cocked hat 
with red plume. 



'The LcycesLer Hospital in the city of Warwick is a fine specimen 
of Elisabelhan half-timbered architecture, built in 1571 



SDOCIATiON SETTLEUENTS 

Br ANIBONY ELENJIMITTAM 


Snt Bickabd the most prominent among 

the creative educationalists of England, wrote in 
amidst the blissard and horrors of World War II : 

**Education cannot be completed by 18 or 21, 
and by failing to provide adequate facilities for its 
continuance, deny in practice what we affirm in 
words, that it is a life-long process. One of the chief 
problems of the day is to make it life-long, Oppor* 
tunities for systematic adult study are needed, on & 
wider scale, and these must not be limited to lec- 
tures or classes given in any hall or schoolroom that 
happens to be available. They must have a *local 
habitation,’ a focus in the Latin sense of the word, 
a hearth where the fire remains continually lit, and 
where education can be more than isolated indivi- 
dual study and becomes a life shared with the others. 
The Educational Settlements which have gioym np 
during the century show how such a hearth can be 
provided.” 

In liis well-known book, Education for a World 
Adrift, Sir Richard Livingstone condemns in the 
merciless and outspoken way the aystem of education 
in England with its examinations, specialisations, 
academic imobbery and public school touch-mennoiism, 
with its growing indifference towards history, literature, 
philosophy 8md fine arts. The harsh criticism of the 
author will became a hundredfold true when we turn 
our eyes from England to India, where the basis for a 
healthy nationalistic education is still to be laid. The 
narrow idea that education is to be got through certain 
approved schools and colleges is so strongly rooted in 
our people. The diplomas^ degrees and titles become 
ends in themselves to be wondiipped and adored, even 
to the extent of discarding the formation of personal 
character, sense of civic duties and the creative develop- 
ment of i^iaonality. 

But today the very faot that even mass-produced 
graduates and the glamorous Europe-returned gonlle- 
men ibenuielves. compelled to hunt after jobs for 
a Sfldary equal to, or a little lowe^ than, what the office 
cietiks get, has turned out to be a blessing in disguise 
for us to p^er diepasoonatedb'*, the inhe)^nt defects of 
our ecliiindicmal system and our educated nmntality. 
The of ^H^ralianee, self-respect Sand national 
pride, lack of will-poWer, streni^ of ^character ind 
, unBiiidtM are all found to inseparably 

Bidmd Up' oiiv piMeiit meroenu^ education. 
Whatdre)^:^ have been causes results: cd 

sucih im education hi tlm past, we are alt agreed that 
in Tree |x^ iVe ne^ ^ substnnoo end not semblance 
of a hflidthyf, ,im^ and creative edw^tion^ more 

^particutas^ tor the aim of Ae country, 

^ itft of ^ucatjonai :pap«r 

' To 'and. iatogmle | . -^tate ^scheines 'of 

'.''Urania) ^ 

' 'OiiiiejMidL' ^iuf 


College for both men and women at Oxford, Avoncroft 
College, near Bromegrove, Worcs, meant specially for 
the agricultural and rural workers and the Woodbrook 
Settlement in Birmingham managed by the Quakers for 
promoting social, religious and cultural studios. NoU- 
residential colleges for adult education are numerous in 
England and are spread throughout the country, 
extending up to Wales and Scotland. Of these the 
principal adult educational settlements in London 
which are really doing pioneering work are the City 
rjl.erary Institute, Mary Ward Settlement, Toynbee 
Hall, Walthamstov Educational Settlement, Oxford 



The City Literary Institute, London 

and Cambridge Seitlements in the East End and the 
Working Men's College, As one who has attended and 
seen something about these settlements from inside, I 
must say that the real seminars for the future Peoples' 
Colleges be found in those settlements. 1^10 

fa hardly ihy tmee of formaliti^ and academic snobbery 
which fa the <{SB«ntial prerfequfaite for the free and toll 
devc^pmeht pi humanity in us. 

Then are various vOlu*^tary orgauisatipns 
and ssS^ that are engaged in adult 
of s^ieh spe^^ mention should' be made the 
Adult ^Bduegtion, 
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Fedortitioiii of Workers’ Educatiottal Assodotioiir the Adult Education seheoxes ere $tiU beixig mtertet^ 
Natio^ Adult Sehool tTnion, Workers’ Educational iscd. 


Aflsociatioo and the National foundation for Adult 
Education, all having their headquarters in I^don- 



The iheatvti of the City Litmry Institute 
The settlements intendod for imy>roy- 


A great incenti\'e to the Adult Education of th® 
common man was given in Germany and Italy during 
the reign of the Dictators, Their ideal 
was to give the* opportunities to all the 
(itisens of tiiu State to enable tbomi to 
acquire Ihui amount of useful knowledge 
tliat will make them the beat citiaens 
in their own sense. It may not be out 
of place to mention hero the part played 
by the G.I.L, (La gioveiUu iUiliam dal 
liitorio) in Italj" for the formation of 
tlm youths of either fox during the last 
decade of the Fascist rule iu Italy. It 
is no exaggeration to say that the com- 
mon man gained more knowledge and 
experience about ihe economic, political 
and social problems of the day from 
those non-actwieuih'. and popular institu- 
tions than from the rocogiiiswl stdioolfi 
and colleges of the Fascist Stale. The 
State Education of the children, and of 
the boys and girls should later on bo 
integrated by the (dFicicnt working of 
the Adult Education schemes, winch, it 
rightly and intelligently organised, can 


ing the social status of the workers, 
the downtrodden and the unfortunate, 
the countrywide network of the 
Y. M. C. A.S and the Y, W. 0. Ass- 
ail co*operate and work together for 
the spread of creative education 
among the adult population in 
England. 

Even with the njoat efficient trystem 
of gemeral education oe they have 
devised in England, challenging and 
creative . minds like Sir Richard 
Livingstone, T. G. Williams, the 
present Principal of the City Literary 
Institute in ZiOndon, are raising their 
voice. So that the people of England 
may get freed from the glittering 
hallowness and arrogant snobbery of 
the Public School system end a new 
heaitiiy, creative^ national, all- 
sided, andj eboye all, life-long 



education may he, provided for the 
common man in , their coimhy. 

Of all the EQ^:>pean countries, perhaps the 
Scandimaviaii penihsttla has progressed most in the field 
of impartitiig adult education. In the beginning of title 
world war the Scandinavian, countries had provided 
more .tifiah .2^ AduH Education Colleges for their IS 
Duiiion: inhi^taiits; S^roporiionatcly and qualitatively 
i BagUn d , was ■■'.lagginjg far behind the Scandinavians. 
in of -qC war in Norway, it is known 


The corner of the canteen 

benefit not only the illiterates and uneducated massef!i 
but even University graduates and recognised profeen 
Sprs. 

Both ilie Wardha Scheme and the Sargent . Seb^ 
speak of ^ free and oozninilsofy education of children ; 

a certain age. Tbe schooMeMng age jg food 
at fourte^ or sixieeh. 8e fa? an4 fo<^. 
JUehard jUvingstone, In his ImkAi; The; . 



AmT EmiCATION SETTLEmS SOI 


in Biueation aaaly&es this id^a of Adkig . dia a86. at 
fourteen, as it is fashioxtaUe in England, and says : 
*Ta cease education at 14 is as unnatural as to die at 
14/' The argument holds good if we admit that what is 
physical death to our body that, in reality, is lack ^>f 
education to the mind* Obviously, it is better to have 
eompulsoiy education terminating at the age of 14 than 
to have no education at all. But in a more advanced 
society, as England is supixised to be, that argument 
holds ground aa solidly as ever. 
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The libmiy 

But in a country like India adult education, will 
have to serve many purposes. Its immediate and 
primaiy aim (jan bo the uprooting of the curse of 
illiteracy from our land. Mass education of the adults, 
if undertaken immediately an<3 wisely organised, can 
prove to be an elective remedy to the menacing cancer 
of illiteracy. 'Htcn, it is through bringing together the 
common man of all parts of the country that the living 
commicnion of minds and hearts takes place. What is 
fruitfully ohsen-ed in our social dubs, debating and 
discussing giHoui>s of boys and girls, will prove to be 
more fruitful in, these adult education centres. 

It goes without saying that hiid^er grades of Adult 
Education classes and oj^urses given in advanced 
educational settlements, as the City Literary Institute 
or Mery Ward l^ttlomcht in London, can profit also 
the Univoiwty graduates; Time will not be wasted and 
we discover tlmt them is always something ^ew and 
fresh to learn from those grand, livini social and human 
pheuomeha^^wlkich are sloytv being di^over^, 
classified and ^b-opemtive 

action of . ef the adult 

odueatiiQn^' ’• 

veiy^ W Aiim of such. odudaiionM 
residdnfsdiVto^lj^^ i[Miciytde^g^p.ep^^ 
afd jfo^ 

today. the distinguiidked 

j i^'''beeq!ifte , and mm n , 
s^htether eomel^ng eorrespemding to the rndnsMitic 


exclusion, some form of complete or temporary with- 
drawal from, the affairs of the world, will not be one of 
the great I'emedics for the dehumanising effects of a 
civilisation of biis>'bodics/' These settlements thus 
meet the profoundly human needs and creative urges 
for men and women who, unfortunately, fall a victim 
to the grinding wheels of the machine civilization. 

Dr. H. C. Dent, a man whose realistic approach 
towards modern life is as keen as it is critical and 
sympathetic, in his book entitled A New Order m 
English Edu^^atiov, says : '‘Men and women must have 
in future the opportunity to apply themselves un- 
interruptedly for a suflSciently long period of time to 
exploration of a selected field of knowledge, mastery 
of a desired skill, or enjoyment of a worthwhile form 
of recreation. Only thus can they be enabled to meet the 
over-more exacting conditions of life in a mod-orn 
industrialised society. 

'The nearer we approach to full democracy the 
more numerous and more responsible will grow the 
common obligations of citizenship. The periodic with- 
drawal of the worker from the daily round and common 
task, that he may examine thoughtfully and objectively 
the nature of the society in the governance of which 
he takes so active a part will become more and more 
.a necessity if muddle and mismanagement are to be 
avoided.'* 
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The gynrnasiuin 

Whatever the final form of national educational 
Plan for Free India and the provisions therein for the 
furtheiiiince of vocational training is going to be, adult 
eduction, through residciitial or non-residential settle- 
men’ts, peopW colleges, adult education centres, must 
lon|t an integral part of our national life. They will 
jbopome better and more efficient centres for creative 
than the ap^oved channels of the university 
syHiabus eystero. They are enterprising experimente 
Wd^h embanking ^^pon^ for the future of India will 
iajqiely depi^ the sort of education we give to 
her, people right now. In the groat natic%buUding task 
that awaits ns creative education through creative 
channels will be next in importaitee to the healthy 
eeonamic development of the nation. 



SOLVING HCHJSING SHCATAI^ IN BBIT AIN 

FiMSliH7<«UMle Sted fioqsM 


By PHIUP MURRAY 


In Great Britain today plans are fast materialising for a 
htige CQ*ordinated bnllding programme* There will 6rst 
be an emergency period of two years during which the 


can be ttnrned out as quickly as airplane and tank parts 
have been during the war. 

Although families will live in these houses only until 
they can find more permanent homes, 
no effort has been spared to provide 
them with all the benefits of modem 
science while keeping the rent as 
low as possible, and well within 
the moans of even the poorest 
workers. 

Although the house is small— "it 
covers an area of but 616 square 
feet — it contains a living room 14 
feet 3 inches by 10 feet H inches; 
two bedrooms each 12 feet 5J inches 
by 10 feet 1-1 inches; a kitchen 10 
feet 2i inches by 7 feet 3i inches; 
a bathroom, separate W, C., and a- 
storage shed. 

The house has been planned to 
give maximum areas to the rooms 
by avoiding corridors. Opening off 
the entrance hall are the kitchen, 
hathrocm and W. C. One of the 
bedrooms opens off tbe kitchen, the 
other off the living room. The 
living room and kitchen are en 
suite, separated by a glazed screen 



The exieiior of a factory-made hoiwe fitted with ample windows with 

steel framea 


accumulated and urgent demands 
will he met, and then a Ifl-year 
schedule of rapid building. One 
million homes must pe built during 
tbe first two years of peace in 
Europe* 

The builders that remain will not 
be able to build more than 300,000 
traditional brick houses during this 
period. A new technique of build- 
ing wai^ required to bridge the gap, 
so the British Government has 
decided that half a million tem. 
porary houses must be maas^pro* 
duced, in factorieft--hou$es that can 
be pul ujt, quickly by iraitked men 
without retarding in any way litp 
}2^year p^it for 4,000,000 tradi- 
tional bv^k housea. 

Twqa/ H thousai^ of nm nnd 

laoinen hgvo beeoiOe aecaaiomed 



Tlie oomforinWe intmior of thp ib^ng ixaomt 


dgrbig war to working with 

0t00V''o{ whjrh^';l]^e wffl 0 . . .v. 

m ^ as the munitioqa .prot^rapime is cut The in the aenm of which it n ^ai^ dOmry 

m. m,fim . . pm ibk^-temPm 
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dli&etilt to obtain fumitnrey the deaiiOers of hoove On the kitchen vide there is a eombined assembled 
have bnAt in several Bttings. these fotings would cooker, sink with two draining hoards, and reirlgerator, 

with drawers and cupboards below. Oa 

" ' ' " " " "-I ihft bathroom side, the bath and com- 

bined clothes- washing boiler and hand-^ 

#““ I I I II 1 1 1 M il - III I washing bowl are built into the steid 

wfl UJ ' ^ ^ 'flu; water pipes 

|*Ns I O I ^ 1. ^ i and waste pipes are in the middle oi 

Trl **^4*^n ^ K MOsppH t unit, together with the hot water 

A'M** ffTPr ' Zi J circulating cistern. 

(MO ll ^ /■gj J (»•»* ►»■«*%> Water is heated' by a boiler fixed to 

jj nMx I J HfcitiJ* heating stove in the 

MT’x — living-room. This stove bums eith(*r 
^ j \ J ''J y anthracite. An electric 

I 4 \®/ * — rg -j jinmcrsion healer, thermostatically con- 

• 1 irojled, is also fixed in the cistern to 

^ l ^jgP h®®^ a^ui seven gallons of water when 

Mfip") Lj pwpt-^T the living-room fire is not m use. The 

/araA living-room stove also heats the kitchen 

■ jb wii-^eaa i wirrnffwn , I , w i fcp ftffilBekKttMMpaaPWPeaCTBaaMa ^nd bedrooms by hol ail* duels betwetm 

). Wi ihe walls of tlie various rooms. 

I The method of construction of these 

houses has been planned so that over 
90 per cent, of the work is done in 

This plsa shows the senile use aade of tiie wea allotted and the 1 *!“! r^i 
oompact ammgement of the domeslio offices ««««>".»» 

Steel )oisLs. llic Walk are in panels 

be worth nearly JQJIOD if they could be bought. Young 
housewives who have seen the prototype have all praised 
these fittings, which are, perhaps, the outstanding 
feature of the house. Indeed, it is in the interior of the 
house, rather than in the shell, that factory production 
has rendered its greatest seivice. 

The two partitions between Um kitchen and the first bed- 
room, and between the living room and the second bed- 
room, are ai^ged as cupboards. On the kitchen side 
there is a larder with divided horiaontal shelves. The 
lower shtdvea are for dry goods, and the upper shelves 
kavo been ventilated for the storage of perishable foods. 

There is, a second built-in cupboard on the kitchen aide 
Isr biMm and other loose kitchen equipment. Between 
the im enpboardt is 'a hinged uUe, whit^ folds 
vmticilty agabiat\lhe partitton when not in nse.. All these 
oupbo«r&,4xp made, of pressed steel. 

On ^ heibaom side of this partition tb^ is g 
foB^ielg^. vdth hocieomal 

rati, wsd a cmple^ cont^ping personal 

IbKOL The bedinoiBS tdde of this ouit has mtdmgi^T pl^* 
mod ^ whibh mre Itemed in ste^ The 

Miyee m e^,'. ^ / ' 

The eiwhosfd unit brntteen^.t^ Ihflsig^i'iVomni. rntd 
hejhMMm^# sitm % sM, with piyv^ pjwWs «4 ^ 
idpts; flm; Hv^ dide is • sbWved 

fiiMi el^' ere time , ; Thd has bethi basin and 

ene fisdeeve gia wi^lw a^ 


4 Th()! wliiffi has batli) baas asd 

bcnlw b^f into the 8t«4 w<dl , 

'.4: ««<»}. ,at .tbe Oiwnen) im, «ddi%’ 

.‘lU' ih»' .jAed-in^' .itWdewi.' fiw fpN|i(.' •** 


’fan 

-'fill 






set on A sheet'Steel sill at the floor level* and between 
similar vertical corvier and middle poets. Three horiacmtal 
steel Aats, at Uie top, centre and bottom, arc in the 
thickness of the wall The sections are tightened up by 
means of stedl wedges at the ends of these flats. At Uie 
joints of the sections special mastic seatings are inserted 
to ensure perfectly wcathertight joints. 
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The roof, pitched at 6J degree^ has j^ilessed ttolait 
joists at centres corresii^ding to the widths of the wall 
panels. These joists have their botiom members piossed 
in angle form at the ceiling level and at the top following 
the rake of the roof, the angles taking the sheet metal 
ceiling and roof respectively. The steel ceiling is plain, 
but the steel roof is swaged to obtain rigidity. Capping 
is jdaced externally at the joints of each section and 
adequate longitudinal steel Iwacings are iniroduced at 
the centre of the span. Alxtve the ceiling level is placed 
aluminium foil mounted on tinibtr frames similar to the 
wall panels. 



The kitchen side, with a combined unit, com- 
prising cooker, refrigerator, sink with two 
draining-boards, drawers and cupboards and 
. saucepan rack 

The walls are built on the aandwit-h principle. The 
external side is sheet-steel, swaged to provide slifness, 
and coated with florctthmt aiitj-driira material on the 
inside to prevent noise. IniernaHy, the wall is lined with 
steel in the kitchen, bathroom, W.C. and hall, and else- 
where designed to receive plyboard or any on a light 
timber frame, and faced on either side with alnrainium 
foil This gives the wall a resistance to heat equivalent 
to an n inches cavity brick wall 


The bod-room cup-boards of pre.s»cd aloel with 
mahogany plywoed panela 

The steel is bondwiMcd primed and painted, except 
the roof, which is honderibcd. priimd and tar-sanded 
externally, which gives adequate protection from rusting. 

The site work of erection is retluctui to the mini- 
mum. Prior to delivery of the emergency factory-made 
house, a concrete slab is laid and tarred on the top 
surface, and the necessary services and drains are put 
in. Afterwards the floor sections are laid and bolted 
together on lop of the concrete, and the end walls and 
side walls are positioned, wedged and bolted, walking 
from one end of the structure, 'fhe partitions, cupboards 
and kitchen units are placed in position before the walls 
arc erected, Tlie placing of the roof, bearing on tlie outer 
walls and the internal central spine wall, is the last 
constructional operation. The house has been designed to 
meet an immediate requiremem, and its life wUl be 
limited by licence. 




Thdur Place in Hindu India 

Bt SATYA. peak ash, ua., 

SuperintendeTU, Aroha0ol6gy.v,Qind Art Musewm^ Jaipur 


The ‘rose pink* city of Jaipur, literally known aa the 
City of Victory, owes ite exUtonce to Maharaja Bawai 
Joi Singh II. In other wordw, it may he ^id that the 
city derives its name from the famous Jai Singh who 
ruled from 169U-174a. Ho wuh the king to stand l>y 
ilio srjn of Prince Azam -^ihah in the stniggle for the 
ilmpiit; on the death uf Auiaiig/eb and to drive the 
Moghuls out of Jaipur. 

TJic protsont cily of Jaipur was founded by him 
in the ytiar 1728. "J'iio city, surrtniiulrd as it ia on the 
north and oast by rugged hills crowned with forks, 
is enclosed liy a crouellatcd wail with seven gate- 
ways in it. Tliis place is the pleiisunt ht^aUhy capital 
of rone of the most prosperous iiulopcndent States of 
Ei^jputaiia. It is a veiy big and important commer- 
cial centre witli all possible amcnitios of life in it. The 
crowded streets and markets are lively and picturesque. 
The city is remarkable for the width and regularity 
of its main strcK^ts. IL is laid out in its rectangular 
blocks and is divided by cross streets into six equal 
portions. 

The gmndeur and beauly of the city very well 
speak of the material improvemeutd in mi'oderu civi- 
lisation, which maiuft\st themselves in detail in the 
elegant style of town-planning found in Jaipur. But 
the fame of the city doo^ not oul-sliine the grandeur 
of the Slate. Tim State of Jaipur, needless to say, w 
the most jirogressivo Slate of liajjuitana and it, 
like its city, is uLagniiicent both from, witlun and 
without. It hits a glorious past— the past on which 
its beautiful present is based and also a promising 
future it is desUned to be. Here an attempt will be 
made to reconstruct iU past cn the basis of what has 
Infill found in the State. This would enable us to see 
Jaipur through the various periods of Indian history. 
Here its place in Hindu India up to 1000 AJ>.) 
hiur been discussed. 

^ The State of Jaipur was known as Amber in 
medieval times. But its ancient name is Mat^j/adesh, 
^icoordihg to Father Herns, a noted histonan from 
the place may rightly be called the land of 
the Meehas or the place of Fifth. It is interesting to 
note that both mcem and mai^ya mean one and the 
same thing, fish. This place-name is famdus in the 
Mababharata, for it was here that the five Pnndnvas 
came to reside in disguise after they had completed 
twelve years of their exile. ,ln epic times Matsya- 
‘diM^ had its capital ut Bairat— a village in the tcir- 
xitdry of the State, and commonly known as 'Virat- 
xiagar' of the : Mahabharata. 

Besides the epic evidence in question, the Rajppt 
eVMfaaice on the historicity of the place ascribes 
' <■ 'li% ■■ '»»aie of . "l)hui^dha^-anothe^^ ^ nanc^ . <rf 

' ‘ ’ .viisprow -i«si^Iity , 


whose head is the present chief His Highness hlahar 
rajadhiraj Sawai Man Singh Bahadur, ruled over this 
State of Jaipur siucc the time the place was known 
as Dhundhar. 

Archaeological finds at Uairh, Bairat and other 
places revcub to us that trace's ol pre-hisloric civilisa- 
tion are to tw-* found in Lius part of tho country. ^Ve 
are indebted to Kai Bahsidur D. H. Siihui for the iu- 
funiiatiou that the valley of Biiirat wiw inhjibitod by 
mun even during pre-hi.storic limes and that it is older 
than the epics. The cht'rt flakc^.s and cores disLOvered 
in one of tin; ruugh-built stone platforms in this valley 
and on the lower terrace of the adjoining hill closely 
rosfunble these found on the chalcolithic sites in the 
Indus Valley. Tim parallel walls found at liuirh by 
Dr. K. Nr Puri appear to be but models of the 
parallel walls exeu\ated at Hurappa and Mohenjodaro. 
That their purpose must have been to serve as 
foundations for floors to prevent the possibility of 
their sinking is evident from their u.se ut tlieistf places. 

Again, the cult of Nature or Mother Goddess, 
the reprosimtationa of wliich are to be found in clay 
hero in quite a good number, has its origin in the 
hoary past. 

This deity played a supreme role in the religion 
of the Indus Valley ])cople, and also in the chal- 
colithic cnilisatiin. It is iiUeresling to nolo that the 
represontatious of the Goddi'ss similar to those found 
at Rairli and other places in Jaipur Stale have been 
found in Baluchistan, Ban, McsoiMdaiiua, Asia Minor, 
tire Balkans, Syria, Pidoslim*, Crete and Egypt. 

It appears tlmt the cult of the GoddoftB found to 
have been in existence in the State in the iirc-historic 
times must have been wklcsproMd before the advent 
of the Aryans and also after it. It was so deop-vooted 
that it got assimilated in Vedic religion and the cult 
of the earth goddess came to be known as the cult of 
Shakti later on. 

We do not find many traces of Vcdic civil- 
isation here and we find little to record of what 
appertained to those Limes. The litoraiy evidence 
of the epics, no doubt, comes to our rostnie in the 
post-Vedic era and wc are able to connect certain 
courses of oAonts with the period of epics in our 
country's history, ^ 

The present MaJiamja, an illustriofis descendant 
of the Jihcldiwaha clan of the Kahatriyiv os he is, 
becomes, historical!;!;^ speaking, connected with Kusa 
—the secozld^son of Rama. The dan Kachliwaha is 
the corrupted form of the word Kushwaha. Since 
Kufth his father Rama Chandra were kneown ae 
Suryayaiuihi figures, the present ruler and his ancestors . 
belong to the dads of Suryavanshi Kachhwshn 
line '-Of -iWairtri _ , , , \ li 

Kov pomix^ to ^ evideuoe afforded 1>y thif 
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aecond part of the epics, the Mahabharata, we find 
that the first historical event we have knowledge of 
(from literary sources) is the great war fought 
between the Kauravos and the Fandavas on the battle- 
field of Kurukahetra. A scene of this historical drama* 
was enacted in the vicinity of this city of Jaipur. 

In the north of Jaiinir is a place known as Bairat, 
The five faiuoua . Fandavas after their wanderings 
in the land of Rajputana and during the closing 
period of twelve months of their exile, are -described to 
have concealed theinselveH in this region in the guise 
of menial servants. Thus the State afforded sheltcT to 
the Fandava brothers in limes of trouble. The place 
is alteo associated with tlio epic jif'riuJ in the sense 
that the vicious Kichak witli his hundred kinsmen 
killed by the great warrior Bheom Sen here. 

Again, this place better known aa Virat in the 
Epics, was attacked by the illustrious king Duryodhan 
and his miglily army. The latter was forced to admit 
defeat. Tliis place not only witnessed concealment of 
the Fandiu^as and the bloody war between Duryodhan 
and Arjun but also the hapjjy union of the Princess 
Uttara and the famous hero Abhimanyu. In this way 
the thre<.‘ great evonte of the Mahabharata are con- 
nected with Biiirat— a place situated in thf3 Jaipur State. 

The State continued to play an important part in 
the history of the Buddhist period as well. 

The lorriicutta sealing which bus Been found at 
Sambhar possesses in it the principal impression of 
yupa (sacriftoal post) surrounded by mi lings. The 
well-known Ujjaiu symbol consisting of a cross with 
balls attached to each arm with the Prakrit legend 
Imdjjusniiiusa ii.c. of Indra Barman) inscribed on the 
opposite feidf! in Brahirii characters, is oi the 3rd cen- 
tury B.Cl At Nagar in the south of Jaipur near 
Sambhar and at Ikiirnt have been found traces of 
the Buddhist niouastories, which present in them 
Hinayana sx^tnbols. 

In the Maiiryan times Bairat of the Jaipur Slate 
WflA iu a flourishing state, for we find an inscription of 
Asoka ascribed to thi.s place*. The text of tht? insrrip- 
tion deals with certain principles of Dhamma and it 
is a matter of gieat pride that the place was deemed 
suitable for an edict hero by the great King Asoka. 

At Babhroo too, the present Bhobroo ou the 
Amber-Pa\ta roud, another edict has also been found. 
Tlu? existence of two edicts of the groat Asoka amply 
jlhwtrates the importance of the State in the Mnuiya 
period. \ distance of twenty-five miles to the 
south (d Jaipur, wc find a place called Chatsu or 
Chaksu, Our history records that the place of Chaksu 
belongs to a contemporary or infRuodiate ancestor of 
Vikramaditya — the founder of the famous Vikrama 
Em^UiO era userl by the- Pandits even now in ail 
astrcmomical and astrological calculations. We are, 
thus back to B.C. tli« starting point of 
#e Vikrain^ Baxubat os it is called. 

. excavation at Bairat include a 

ijipIlHr 0?^ c whidh m (^ire^ aad 


The Qreek coins include one of SteBokles 
140 B.C.), the last Greek King of Bactria; one of the 
Indo-Greek King Apollpdotos; W coins^ (of various 
types) of Menander, one of Antialkidas, two of Her- 
maios and four of the same king alone* 

These coins clearly show that Bairat and the 
country round it formed part of tl»o Greek dominions# 
Menander was probably the Indo-Greek ruler to 
cfjinc down up to Rajputana and it is due to it that 
sixteen out of the twenty-eight coins of tlui class 
belong to \\is coinage. Tliese coins also provide 
authentic evidence of the continuation of the Buddhist 
establishment on the Bijak ki Pahari until about 
50 A.D.* i. 

The two Yupu pillars f-ijuud at Bamala and sup- 
post*d to he of the 4lh century A.D. give us a glimpse 
of the importance of ilui State even in those early 
years of the Christian Era. Several such memorial 
Vupa pillars were already knowii, i.c., two from 
Mathuni, two from Nandoa (in the Udaipur State) ; 
three from the Badva (in the Kotah State); one 
from Bijaya Gadh (near Bayana), a fragmentary one 
at Nagaii and some in the island of Borneo. 

The portable antiquities found at Sambhar and 
Bairat reveal to us that tl»e State of Jaipur continued 
to play an important part in the history of Hindu 
India. The number of coins of the Indo-Greck kings 
and the Gupta Em]>erorei found at those places is suffi- 
ciently large and very well testifies to the importance 
of tlie Stale in those bygone days. Again, copper and 
iron bbiects revealed to us by the excavations at 
S.imbhiir, Bairat an^ Rairh reflect the culture of the 
State in those ancient times. Some of these towns in 
those times wenj well-planned and were great indus- 
trial centres and their artisans specialised in the 
niamifacture of ornamental pottery, conch and steatite 
objects and the cutting and ;()oUahing of guch hard 
stones as cornelian, white, crystal etc., the specimens 
of which have been brought to light by the excava- 
tions. 1 

As to religious faith it is almost certain that 
the inhabitants of the State in the major part of the 
period of Hindu India remained ardent adherents of 
the orthodox Brahminical faith and pottery tablets 
with mythological and other subjects throw Welcome 
ligiil on the subject. I 

Thus up to the latter half of the 7th century AJ3., 
the State seems to have sliared the attitude of tolera- 
tion in religion and different faitljs were allowed due 
honor and recognition in some form or othi^r. All 
this is testified to by the famous (jhineSe pilgrins 
Yuan Chwang, who in tlie course of his wandering iia 
quest of truth, happened to sec pcispnally and also 
to record iliem in his memoirs. 

In Barnahi has also been found, in a small pottery 
jar, a hoard of ancient coins which include^ in them 
90 Indo-iSassanian coins of the 7th. or Sth centUiy AJ).; 
Tho existence of the SaasaniftiL head oh the 
tod «& iai«ri|ttio|» «>» t}» .g Jl 
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with an, attendant on either ddo of the altat is an 
interesting thing. 

The part piaycid by the State in the 7th and the 
8th century is not only testified to by these coins but 
also by otlicr finds at Sanibhar. The Devayani Tank 
at Sambhar is credited with a temple attached to it 
belonging to about 10th century A.D. A number of 
black stone images found in this tank can bo aeon in 
the Jaipur museum-. Thus it is almost clear that 
Sambhar was tlio first capital of tho Imperial Chauhan 
kings of North India anji continued to bt? so up to 
Uie year 1108. 

Tho city of Amber, tho third capital in succeasion 
of Jaipur Statu, is believed to liave boon founded in 
the loth (iontury A.D. 

:0 
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The inscription below the two armed figures of 
Ganapati runs in seven lines and is dated, Friday tho 
llth of the dark fortnight of Bbadrapada Sanibat 
1011. The r)enod of the 10th century A.D. is impor- 
tant in tlie liistory of Jaipur. The old place-name of 
Jaipur, Dlmndhar, seems to have chang()d with the 
change of dynasties during tln^ century. It was in the 
year 06(> that this pliic(^ was coriqu(a<^d by Sodh Deoji 
and his son Dhulendji or Diilljaraiji Kmhhwaha, who 
ruled over Narwar then. Stiilh Deuji eonqucrcsl Dauaa, 
Khol}, Maiich, Jamwa llamgnrh and occupied tlie whole 
of Dhundhar. 

I'luis tlie first phase of tin* history of the State 
and its environs comes to an end. 


HINDU.MUSLIM AMITY IN EARLY MEDIAEVAL INDIA 

By Prof. K. B. VYAS, m.a., t.R.A.R. 


In the presimt days of IJindu-MusHm tension it is most 
refrc'shing to turn the jiuges of Indian history and study 
striking instanco.s of amiable relations between Hindus 
and Muslims in early limes. For this purpose the early 
mediaeval period before the MiLslim conquest 
from C. 1000 to C. 1200 A.D.)* is most suitable, when 
India was a niosiiic -of many Hindu states and Muslims 
had settled iu several parts as traders and citizens. Tlie 
Muslim contacts and settlements took place in Gujarat 
(and Western India) earli(^r than in most of the other 
provinces^; so we shall confine ourselves mostly to the 
study of tho conditions in Gujarat. Gujarat was, during 
this period, at the height of its glory under the Holanki 
and Vaghchi kings. Wo shall base pur study solely on 
the records of Mu^dim historians and works of Muslim 
scholars. 

India was celebrated for its riches from very early 
times. An Arab traveller described India to Hadrat 
Umar (7th century AD.) thus : 

“Its rivers arc pearls, its mountaiitsJ are rubies, 
and its trees are perfumes.”® 

Malianagar, the capital of Balhara, the Rastrakuta 
king of Manyakheta, was colled “the city of gold” by 
Arab travellers.* India was famous for its perfumes, 
musk, sandal, iv-ory, aguru sticks, camphor, spices, fine 
muslins, velvet, diamonds and other precious stones, 
pearls, oocoanuts, and various other things.® This 

1; Siud wiKft, itidedd, conquered by Mubammad bln XAsIm In 
A.D. But it woe reconquered by the Hlndue by eboit the 9th 
oentury A.D. 

2, Tho filet moeque in tlindu Indie (outildo Siud. tiibore there 
Mheliitt rule during thie period) tree built neet Broedh 3n Oujarut 
by fitiihiua, the Abbaidde ruler of Sind, in 7S9 A.D. Vldo Anb dw 
AAomrAe Sanhandka (Hindi) by Meubma Soyyld Sulnymgn Nadwi. 
S^neleted by Babu Rnmehandra Varina, and publiahed by Blnduetani 
Acadetay,. Brayag. U-P,. 1930, p, 15, 

8* of Abu Banlfa Binwati, p. eii«d by 

MadWi* op* /eif,, p, 45. 

i, AJaib*al-Jiindf p, 137; cited by Nadwi. op* clL. 73. 

/. 5» Nidtd vp* p, 55. IlMudl (91$ A^ 0.) nnd Btthari (1319 
A;l^ hnye loot^ el Caaba^ Hadwi, p. $5. ; 


attractud numurous Aral> tradiTS It) I rude with and 
settle in India. 

India hiul also considurablo import trade with the 
neighbouring countries. It imported wine from Kgypt, 
silk-clothoa, chamois-skin, skins for jackets, swords 
and otlier things froini Romo, rose-water from Persia 
and dates from Ba.sruh. Hindu traders had settled in 
large numbers in Sairaf, a port in Iniq, in tho 9^th 
century.® 

There was a brisk trade b(’l.wT)ou Indian yiorts like 
C'ambay and noighbouring countih's like Iran during 
this period. Tho Iranian port r»f Ublah near Basrah 
on ttic I’ersiun gulf was the ino.-st important jiort for 
merchant-ships .sailing to and from India. Ublah’.s sea- 
borne trade with India was so heavy that it was con- 
pidered by Arabs an out-post of Jndia.'^ ^Similarly 
the ports of Basrah and Ormuz dorivud couftiderable 
rrvcnui! from custom levies^ on inerchant-Phipp coming 
from India.® 

Indian trade attracted numeroua Arabian mer- 
chants wlio came and settled in India as traders. Thus 
develoiK'd wevcral largo settleincnts of Arabian and 
Iranian traders on the west coast of India, noted by 
Amb travellers who visited India during tho 9th and 
subsequent centuries.” it will be intcit'sting to hear 
their testimony regarding tho treatment of these 
Muslim traders by Hindu rulers and peoi)Ie. 

6. Vide Ihnd-Ueukot, p. 231; cited by Nadwi, op. <-<<.. p. 53; 
tnd Abu Zayd Hasan Sayrafi's travels, y* 4q; «'ii(d by N«dwi, 
op. o(t., p. 71. 

7. Al^hbar'ttt'$awal of Dinwari, p. 133; vitrd by Nadwi, op. ck,^ 
p. M. 

a. NadwJ, op. ok., p. 44. 

9. Rittnamanirao Jote, Kkonbhotno hikam (Gujaraii). 1935» 
pp. 107408. 

NOTE : Muslim sottlumonta arc known to iisvo tioiirinfaod fa 
Ccylpn (7th century .0th ccniury A.D.), Mabiliar (Crow OUl ceututy 
A.D.), Bcimur In the kingdom nf the Balhara (from 9ib coutury KMJi, 
TbiJia (13tli century A^D.), Dvantaainudra in tho proiout Mysote 9|taM> 
end othot plaoea. In Sind. Mnalim aeuleinents existed even befib^e the 
eeuqulM of Mubenwed bin Koelm,. Vido Nadwi, op. cit*, pp, 219^347. 
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They tell us that the treatroeat of the Mualim< 
eettlcw in Gujarat and elsewhere by the Hindu rulere 
and people wae always very kind and generous. 
Sulayman Sawdagar (851 A.D.) the first Arab travel- 
ler, whose account has come down to us, writes in 
his StlsHa-tut-Tawarikh that Balhara, the king of 
Koukan, was cxcoplionally kind to the Arabs. A1 
Masudi (915 A.D.), the author of Maruj-uz-Zakab, 
which is practically a history of Islam, states how 

the officer ruling over Cambay “was kind to 

strangers, Musalmans and people of other faiths.”"* 
He further informs us how the Rastrakuta king, whoso 
rule then extended over the western coast from 
Cainbay to Konkan “fiivour.« and honours the Musal- 
mans and allows Ihctu to have .rinosqiics and assembly 
mosques.”^' A1 Istakhri (951 the author of 

Kitab-al'-Aqalim and Kituh-ahMw^hk-wa al-MdviffLk, 
tells us that “ill tluj Koiikan were many Musalraans, 
over whom the lialluira (i.r. the Raslrakuta Kuig) 
appointed no one but a Mu.-alm;ui (o rule.”^® Thus 
the Rastrakuta kings treubal forcignei’s an<i especially 
the Ar.'ibs with ronsitlcaaiion and resju'ct and appointed 
magistrates fr'‘m among themstjlves to adiudicale 
disputes uncording to Musahnan law. 

Tins toleration shown to their religion both by 
the Hindu kings and peoples in Western India atriuk 
Arabs more than anylhing else. And this was a 
feature not p(MUiliar to Western Indian kingdom 
alone; it was a universal chaiaeb'ristic of cnlire India. 
Al Biruni (97^-1048 AD.) records that “in the 9th 
century when the Hindus recovered kinchin (8anjan 
in 8ind) they spared the as.s(m)bly ni(»st|ue whore long 
afterwards the faithful cotigrcgaiod on Fridays pr.ay- 
ing for their Khalifah wilhoiit hiiuliance/* This 
is also atte.sted to by Bilaznri (in Fotnh-nUBHhkin) 
who states that tho Hindu kings, after their recon- 
quest of Kind, Irealed tlieir Muslim subjeeN well 
and aJlowTd the mosqiKvs lo n main in silu.’* Intoler- 
ance or religious higolisiu fi,e(;njjs to have Inu-n 
unknown tlien, for it is n-conled that Muhammad 
Bin Kasim did not cIi';<fro.v the Hmhlhisl loinple in 
Sind when lie coiKpiercd Sind, and the famous temple 
of Multan rcm.-iincd uumoleaU'd during the i>oiiud of 
Arab occupation, and Arab tr;ue!lerd loyej to visit 
it.’® Anotlu'P Arab historian, Al IdrtsP (end nf ihu 
IHh centuryO siiys : 

10. aAin/>«i> GaMUt^r, Vol. 1, Pt. I, 18%, p. nu. 

n. ibid., p. S2i>. 

12. ibid., p. 526. 

13. iUd,, p. 530. 

14» N*i)wi, i>/». rn., 16. 

15. Nadvri, op, cH., p. 162. 

16. i>«htfr travi'llur^ i»br> vintit'cl Inrlwi iliirinfr thtfl iioriod 

•*■11 : AaM 741yd Uatwin SaLmli («77 A.l).). Abu Oajf Almaat bin 
Mtfhalbtl Yuttxliui {*>« A.U.), und Iba i-Haulwl A,l>,). n 

merebunl of OjgdAd vrhom KtAkbri hHd in JndU. Haukal wu*. 

p«rb»p4i, tlw ftrif,, A.rb writer to prfp«rc a mop of Jrulie, estimating 
tlk« lengtlt imld bn-adth of tbo eovntrv nnd locatlne on it eiUoe and 

Jtfbeee hm Sfauo to Cujatai. 'Bushart Muqaddari (635 A.D,), the 
ntfjNw of' A iollowii Haukal In 

9||b, 0O, like Hettbei hw dleeiiwiod the ibefftplty trade of 


‘The Indifinfli are naturally i&eliaed to 
and in their actions never depart, from it. 
reputation of good faith, honcbty, and fidelity t® 
their engagemente bnngs strangers flopkmg to tneir 
country and aids its prosperity.** 

This kind treatiniont of the Muslim communi^ 
characterised the entire period of Hindu rule la 
Cujanit and elsewhere. It was a result of the Hindu 
tradition of hospitality and a keen sense of justice. 

An incident has been recorded by a Muslim 
historian, which will fully bear out the extent of 
justice meted out to the small, struggling Muslim 
community by such a great sovereign of Gujarat hke 
J.ayasimhiideva Solaiiki. Muhammad TJ’fi the ccfm- 
piler of Jawi-u-1 II iknyat (I2\i AD.), who resided 
at Delhi in tho tiihc of Kiuiu’i-ur Altauiis>h, relates the 
following story, wliif’h he h:id 1 lean I in Cambay, 
about the keen sens<i of ju^lice of king Jayasimhadeva 
Sohmki of Gujarat.^ 

In Kambayat f/.e. Ciimbn\) resided a number of 
Sunni Musalnians. I'ln'ro was also a body of fire- 
worsliipi>iTs there. In the reign of Jnyasingh there 
AVas a mosque and a minaret from which Ihc summons 
to prayer were cried. Once (Jm tlre-vvorshi'ppf rs iusti- 
g'lted the Uindiis to attack tlu* MiHalinttD>s, and the 
minaret was de.slroycd, the mosque burnt, and tho 
Miisahnans oj^preased. 

A certain Muliarnmadan, a Khatib or reader of 
the Khutba, by name *AIi w'erit to Nahrwala (i.e'. 
Anahilvad Piitan, the capital of Gujarat in the pre- 
Muslim period) lo complain lo the king. As the 
courtiers did not p:iy any atloniion to him, he saw 
the king, when lie iva^ going out for hunting, aud 
placed in his hand n KatifiJa composed in Hindi 
(Gujarati?; veiso, stating the whole case. The king 
heard the complaint ami phua d *Ali in the charge of 
a wu'Viiut, oidcriiig hiin to take tlie greate.‘?t care of 
him. Th(' kipg refurned, m-ide over tho temporaxy 
charge of Iho government to 1h(* miniivlor, on the^ 
pretext that he.wanled to spend three days in the 
harcrii in soclusion, during wliich period he must not 
he <listurbcd. 

Then he mounted a dromedary, travelled to 
Caanhay in the space of one night and one day, dis- 
guised himself as a tradesman and made enquiries in 
the market as to the Imlh of Khatib's complaint. He 
thou learnt that tho Muhammadans were unjustly 
harassed writhout any ground. He then filled a vessel 
with Re*a-wat/er and immediately returned lo Nahar- 
wala (i.e. Anahilvad), which ho entered on the third 
night from his departure. 

The next day he held the court and directed the 
Khatib to state his grievance. Some <jf tlie offleers 

Iftdia. (Ct. Nadwi. up, cU.^ 34*35). Them travoUen havo nolliiitf 
■ubsuutift) to add to tho pJeturo of political and aocial cooditiotta l» 
Indio, dopivtcd by hiotoriano like MaKudi^ Biiani and Xdful. 

17. a. C.. p.> S31.; KlUot Had Dowsoa. History o/ India mi 
by its outH Histprmat, Vol* t. 1367. p. 68. * 

la H. M. IStliM. History pf India as jtaid by Ut oaroi 

Vol. li, J8«. jy. 
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tried to faleify £hatib*s etatoment. Then the Uikg 
ordered his water*«arrier to give the water*{>ot of 
»a-water and asked the officers to drink from it. The 
king then told them that he bad travelled to Camibay 
to make perBonal enquiries as to the truth of the 
complaint, and learnt that the Muhammadans were 
oppressed. It was his duty, he said, to see that all 
his subjects were afforded such protection as would 
enable them to live in peace. Ho then gave order# 
that two leading men from Brahmins, fire-worshippers 
and others should be punished. He gave a lac of 
balotrca to enable the Muslims to rebuild the mosque 
and minarets. He also granted to Ali four articles of 
dress. 

During the succeeding period of Vaghela rule 
<13th century A.D.) protection was granted to all 
traders without distinction of caste or creed.” In 
Cambaj'^ there wa,s a flourishing Muslim community, 
Ibn Bntutah (1377 A.D.), the author of 
Aafar, who vitfib'd India hiior, states that there W'ero 
many beautiful mosques in Cambay and a* majority 
of its foreign traders were Musalmana. Even in Som^ 
nath PattiD, rme of the holiest places in India, the 
Muslims were able to build a mosque with the help 
of eminent local Hindu citijsens, and endow land and 
other property for its maintenance (1264 AD.). 
Pilgrims to Mecca were given all facilities, and when 
they embarked from Cambay a strong fleet guarded 
them against coastal pirates. ' This was appreciated 
by the Muslim community. A stor>- is related about 
how Vastupala (C. 1136 AD.-1240 AD.), the erudite 
^mister of the Vaghela King Viradhaval of Gujarat 
treatod the mother of Mu*iz-ud-din (Qutb-ud-din or 
A1 tarnish?), the Muslim Enrjicror of Delhi with kind- 
ness and respect, when she was sailing for Mecca on 
Hajj pilgrimage. He also presented her a beautiful 
marble (arched porch or gateway) for erection 

at the entrance of the holy place at "Mecca. The 
Empwor touched by this kindness, maintained very 
friendly relations with both the King and the minister 
lof Gujarat, and even went to the length of granting 
the Jaiha minwter excellent marble from the Mam- 
mani quarries for making the idols of Jaina tirlhan- 
Similarly, it is recorded how shortly after the 
oenqucBt of Gujarat (C. 12»7 AD.), Ulugh Khan, the 
Suba of the Emperor 'A!a-ud din Khalji, granted out 
of friendsliip a special /orman to Samarasbah, a 
mercbant'^prince of Gujarat, for effecting repairs to 
the celebrated Jaina tiHha Satrunjaya. 

Thus, throughout the period of Hindu rule in 
Gujarat as in the rest of India, Muslims were treated 
with reniai*kable toleration and kindness, |ts the 
evidence of ^the Muslim historians cited above** will 
show. 


_ 19, FmtMUu PtfoM Muhttkatryit ot Btliehandta Stttl. COS’ >l«, 7, 
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^ Ck^mn$09i Prabandhuh twadirtod by H. K. KapftiHil, p* X07. 
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Muslim# reacted to this kindnesi very favourably 
and fraternised with Hindus, taking interest in their 
life and manners and even contributing to their 
literature and culture. 

It is generally supposed that it was Akbar who 
was the pioneer of this movement. As Hindu life and 
culture interested him, he got several of the Hindu 
epics and scriptures translated from Sanskrit into 
Persian.* It is also assumed that Faizi was the firet 
Muhammadan scholar who mastered Sanskrit. As a 
matter of fact, however, even in Akbar s time there 
were, besides Faizi other scholars like 'Abdul Eadir, 
Nakib Khan, Mulla Shah Muhammad, Mulla Shobri, 
Sultan Haji, and Haji Ibrahim, who translated Hindu 
scriptures form Sanskrit into Persian. *Abdu-l-Kadir 
translated Ram/iyaua and Simlmana BatruiL The 
translation of Mahahhmata was done by Nakib Khan 
or Faizi, while that of Alharva Veda was done by 
Haji Ibrahim Sirhindi.* 

The knowledge of Sanskrit was thtis prevalent 
among Muslim scholars, at Ibis time, but it wag not 
the first occasion when Muslims had bcctome acquainted 
with the language. It is certain that gevcral Muham- 
madan scholars had attained a corrcjct knowledge of 
Sanskrit not long after the ostahlisbmcnt of their 
religion." Several Indian works in Sanskrit on astro- 
nomy, mathematics, mcdi(dne, etc., were translated into 
Arabic during the early periods of Khalifat* In India, 

geograpborD, wbo had not viaitod Imiia, have wrilicti about It iron 
oUi«r aourcoB. Among thviii am Ibn a>Ku«tah (902 A.P.). Qadamab bin 
Ja*afaT (908 A.D.), 0ilazun (909 A.D.), the author q[ ilia ?cry valuably 
and iaiooua work t'utu/t^ol Jiuldun, and Nadim Baghdadi (980 A.D.). 
tlto author of Kitub-ai yuhiist, The later Arab chrouicloia Include 
naniM like Idnai (1150 A.D.), Vaqut (1229 A.D.), the writer of lb® 
very voluminoua work Afa*niuni-aJ-huldan, Qiawinl (120.1 
IHiniBhqi (1326 A.D.), Abu ol-Fida (1.131 A.l).), aud oihera (Nadwl, 
e/n cit,, pp, 38.37). 

23, A correeponding inatance ot a Hindu ruler intercniine himaoll 
in laiaiuic religion and culture la recorded in the earlier chroniolet 
of Arab travellort. Uuaure bin Shaliryar (912 A.D.), ineiitioua in Wa 
rocofrd of tmveU *Ajalh-aMUnd how a Hindu kins named Maharoga of 
Alara between Kashmir and tho Punjab, reqiieatod Anur *Abdullah bin 
^Uaaaz of Manauxa to aend him some ono wito would expound io blbi 
the principles of lalaui io Uie Indian lannuage (i.e., the loeal dialect 
of the Prakrit lauguago). I'hc Amir aoiit hira an *Jraqi.Mn<dim peeU 
who knew the Indian langt)Ogcva> having boon brought ®p in India. The 
latter traaslated the Quran in tho Indian language, to which the king 
always lisiuned with rapt atteiiiJon and reveronre, (Nadwi, op. cit^ 
pp. .31 and 198). 

23. Elliot and Dawson, tiutory of India, Vol. V, 187.3, p- 871. 

2d. The Arab scholaxe had learnt the Sanskrli language very early 
in order to beoma® familiar vrttb Indian philosophy and aciencea ef 
astronomy and medicine, which attracted them much. India's advaneed 
clvillmtlon and elegance af mannera also fasrinoted them. Vide EUidl 
and liawson. Vol. V, p. 672 { Nadwl, op. cie., pp, lOB-4. 

2b. The Baramafcah minlstem (763 882 A-D.) of the Abhaidde 
Kbilafat of Bagdad attracted Hindu scholars to Bagdad and encoaraged 
them tft tranalaie with the help of Arabs, the Hindu .works «Q 
mathematics, afttonomy, medloine, etc. These Baramaksh ministers wero, 
aecimling Io Maulana Sayyld Sulaynian Nsdwi, of Hindu 'orighi. 
(Nadwi, op. pp. g3’84. Itl2<]04)« Under the patronage of Khalifa 
Mensut and Ha»iui ar>Kash(d and their Bamniafcah mintstera the Hiiidlt 
eshokts worked esildmoMly }» the medieel and literary departtoentt 
of kladdati tof Bagdad and Imiifatad iota Atakde Mvend Siad« 
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A] Biruni (97^1048 A.D.) studied Sanskrit diligently 
1 ^ was 90 profteiont in it tihat he could tfanaf^te into, 
MS wdl as from, Sanskrit. He was fascinated by - 
Indian i>hilGaophy, especially as exi>ounded in the 
Bhagvad Gita. He has composiid a wonderful book 
named Kilali-al’-Hind, popularly known as Al Biruni* b 
I ndia, which is unique in Muslim literature. Hindus 
^ve him the title “Vidyaeagara*’ i.c. ‘ocean of learning.’ 
He translated Sanskrit into Arabic for the benefit of 
Arabian scholars, w'ho got acquainted with afitronomy 
and other Hindu sciences through him. He also tran- 
«laU»d Arabic works iuio Sanskrit in ord^T that the 
Hindus can have an idea of the new researches of 
Persian and Arab astronomers. Biruni thus served as a 
cultural link between the Hin<lus and the Muslims. He 
was, in the words of Vincent Smith, ‘one of the most 
gifled i^cientifm men known to lustory.’^’ Muhammad 
bin Israil-al-Tanukhi .also travelled early in India to 
learn the Sanskrit syfttem of aslninomy. Amir Khusrav 
mentions that the Arab astroooiner Abu Mu’shar came 
to Benares and studied astronomy there for ten years.® 
Several Muliaiiimadan (?inperors before Akbar are 
known tu have got Sanskrit works translated into 

trorlcM an niittliomatirg astitJogy^ luvdictoi], luoratuce and atafocraft. 
A Paiutit from Sind, who Bagdad in 7<'i2 A,D. took with him 

th« Sanskrit uBtroiiuiuii'al woik Snha\pau Siddhmta, which wan trana- 
aUitod into AjAbic iindrr tUt* name As-Sind^Hind. It wna later followed 
hy thu tr.inirlation cd Arva under thn name Arj band. Araha 

maitored liliido aatrojininy and even aupi>lemcntnd tho Hindu ayatem. 
The tiamea of Anib oatronomera like Hua‘\t) bin Salibah, Hnaau bin 
IChaaiU, Hatim Tahriai Abdullah Matwaai, ouhI , Abo lUhyaa nuruiii or 
Al Buiiul (9ih to 11th I'ontiiry A.D.l are ouiatandlng in this connoc- 
lion. Numetoua trrm<i in Arahio aatronoiny are derived from Sanskrit t 
e.g., Arabic Knrdiuk. Saiiakrit Kramujyn ; Arabiv Jnyb. Sanskrit fye ; 
Anihie Sotiskrit ilaat Arabic Vtayn (tho nornud position) Sans- 

krit Vthdni Arabic ffai'.munaht Sanskrit Adhiktttnatg. The Arabic 
Utotltod of writing the fiftiirea 1 to 9 has been bovrowrfl from ihc 
lUnduN. (Nadwi, up. if/., pp. 111-113^ Similarly tbc Arabs 

borrowed the Hindu syaiem of inodiciite. ft is Well-Known thjit when 
Harun-iir>Kaahid frU ill ond could not be cured by the Arab pbysl- 
olana, a Hindu phyaician named Manuka (Sanskrit Mnnikya ?) wut 
•ant for from Indio, anti he cured the KhalJf. Munikya helped tho 
sucdtcul dopurUiuint of the State and translated (he treatise of Sntruta 
into Arabic undur the name Suttu. Ho also translated a Hindu troaiiso 
«n poisoAs, Charttla won firsf tianslatc'd into rersian and then into 
Arabic. Similarly a work named Srddbiithuna w.<ih translated under tho 
name Qas{‘Uin4i aod Janjahii or ginK«r arc mentioned in 

Uio Qnxnn. Simiinrly the Arabic Uriful is to be traced to Sanskrit 
ttiphala fNndwi, tbfd, pp. 119>]34). Similarly Hindu wmks on 
veterinary sclouco ware also traiMlutcd into Arabic, So alao iUndu 
works on the avicnce d war and statooraft, eheiulatry, logic, portlca, 
luttsmoriam. etc., wero translated into Arabic during the ftrst five 
•dutnrka or au of the Hijra era, Siorlea from the Mahahharata wore 
trattolaied inttt Arabic by Abu-aMlasan All jibilll in lOaS A.l>. 
flKtmeroua Hindu aloriea^ too, appear to have trawUad to Arabia. 
KollViVa Phnanb, a favourite work of fablea in A^ahU, is traced 
ttw Pmcha Tantra by BIrunl. (Nadwi, op. eft,, pp. 190»I$(i). Yaaqubl 
fdiad fMH) A.U.) baa written ,a history of pouplea, in which bo has 
^hwcrfbcd those bOoVa wliirh were tranalotcHl from ludian languages Into 
Arabic. (J^di Saad AndnluaJ (died )()d9 A.B.) baa written a hiatoiy 
cl Art and lUcrattM?** xA civllhed nations, which ineludea a chaptat on 
India* lhn-e-Al(l llsayliatah Muwaffo/jvalvUb (1370 A.D.> hat widtitn 
tdagtaphiaa id -amtMnt ph^iciant of tho world, iuchidbg Indian. 
.fNadwb (ipw nil., pp. MM). 

^ S^Ujh, 0»fafd of hdia^ 1919, p, 194. 

A7. a; ,e. mum n/ Mia, p. ffi. 


^Persian. BlroA Bhak Tughluq, middle of the fwrti^th 
.century, ordered a work on philosophy to be translfttod 
undei; the name q( ^ D<Ml^i--Fzrus Shahi. id 

another tmnslation from Sanskrit into Persian, done ih 
FiruE Shah's reign.® A work on veterinary art was 
translated from Sanskrit by order of Ghyiasu-d-din 
Muhamimad Shah, sou of Mahmud Shah. This rare 
book, called KurruLti’l Mulk was translated as early aE 
I3B1 A.D. These translation^ clearly indicate that 
Muslim scholars were well acquainted with Sanskrit 
language and lilcraturc during this period.® 

Thus a tendency is noticeable among the Muslim 
emperors and aristocracy of India to appreciate Hindu 
life and culture, eonsidembly luior to Akbar's time. In 
Gujarat too, we come across striking in.staucos of this 
tendency, and, w'hat is more inlorestiug, they arc found 
in the ordinary strata of Muslim society. Though 
consideralilc historical material and early liti;rature of 
Gujarat still remains to be exidored, wo como across 
instance.s of Muslim inycniptioiis written in Sanskrit in 
a manner which reveals their profound admiration for 
Hindu culture’. Similfirly literary compositions written 
in Apahhramm, ih<j language of iho people during 
C. 000 to 12(M) AD. and in cairly vernaculars, by 
Muslim writers, have come to liglii. S«>mc of them 
were considered so elegant a.s to induce oiniuont Jain 
monks to write on them scholarly commentaries in 
Banskril. Wo bliall review them here in brief. 

A Muslim inscri))tiDn of Sonmath Patau waa found 
wriitcm in Sanskrit during the reign of the Vaghcla 
King Arjunadeva (Vi6. 1320, A.D. 1204), recording the 
building of a m()P(iue at Sornnath Patan, by Muham- 
madan ship-owners of OrmuE in Iran, and the endow- 
ment of land, shops and (Tther j)ropcrty for its upkeep.. 
The surjdii.s iiK^ome of the property is directed to be 
uiiilizcd in tho celebration of Muslim religioua festivals 
and the remainder thereafter is to bo sent to Mecca 
and Medina. The local jamaths i}nma*ais) or congrega- 
tions of Muslims are entrusted with tlu^ supervision of 
the trust. This inscription was first n-oticed at Veraval 
by Col. Tod, and w.'Js commenb^d on and translated by 
H. Hultzsch in Indian Antiqmnf, Vol. XI, 1882. 

It begins with a peculiar benediction : 

Om ! ; ■ ‘ii J 

Om Nnrmh, Sri Visvanathaya 
Namasic Visvanatkaya Visvarupa namostu ie 

Nnmnsic Sunyarupaya lakBalakm namastu te 
“Oro, Orn. Adoration to holy Visvanatha® 
Adoration to Thee who art the Lord of the 
Univerw^, adoration to Thee whose form is ^6 
univer^, adoration to Thee whose form is the void, 
adoration to Thee who art visible and invisible (at 
tile same time)." 

This form of mangala or benediction is not met 
with in other inscriptions of this period.. It appears to 
be an adaptation of some ayats in the op^ehing aiid 
otlier chapters of Al-Quran, like the Allowing:: 

38. filliot, V. 578. ; ’ : ~ 

29. 574. S73. J 
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AUHmdu mthi-mba, •AJmim 
**A11 |»ai 0 M to Qod, the Xiord of UfiiTenea.** 
-(Cai, 1). 

AUaku La Jlaha Ilia Huw (d^Ha^ aUQayyum * 
'There is no Qod but Qod> the living, the self^ 
•ubsisti^”— (Ch. m). 

Fa inmllah Huw aLOhaniyyul Hamid : 

"Verily God is self-sufficient and wortliy to be 
prai8ed.”--<Ch. XXXI). 

Huw al-Awwal waUAkhir waz~zahir wal Batin : 
"Ho is the first and the last ; the nianifcst and 
the .hidden."— (Ch. LVIl). 

The date of the inscription is given thus : 
Bodhaka^llasula^MaJuinvnind-Snmvat 602 tatha Sri- 
Nripa-Vikrama-Sum ISfSU talka Srimad^Valabhir 
Sam 94 ^. 

i.c. — “In the year of the ProTidiet Muhammad 
Hijra year) 662, in the Vikraina Samvat 1320, 
and in the VaJabhi Samvat ” 

* The insorii'lion mentions tlie niling kinpf of 
Gujarat, during whoen^ reign the grant is made, with all 
the usual titles, and it refers to the chief priest of the 
temple of So-mnath with marked respect : 

, . Sn-SonianathadvvarPattane Parajna^Pasupatacharya^ 
Mahapandila-Mahattctra-Dkartnmamurtii-Qanda 
Sri^Paravirabkadra. 

i.c. — “In the town of Sri Somanathadeva Mahat- 
tara Gonda Sri Paravirabliadra, the great teacher of 
the Pasupatas, the great scholar, an incarnation oi 
the god of Justice." 

The name of the purchaser, the ^seller and the 
details regarding the land purcliasa4 are mentioned 
thus ; 

Hurmuja-vcla~kule Anidra-Sn liukanadina-rajvc 
paripanthayati salt Karyavasat Sri Somanatha* 
deva-nagnxam samayntu^Harmuja-dcsiya- K hoja 

Nau, Ahubrahima’^ito Nakhu, Naradinn Pvi^jena 
raja, Sri-Nanasiha-^la Vrha raja Sri’-O^da 
prabhritinam parsmt 8d Sommuthadetfa--nagara^ 
bahye Saniislhamartabhikhandam Samupatiam, 
t./?.— “While on the shore of the Hurmuz ceast 
the reign wesS conducted by the Amir Sri Euknud- 
din, the ship-owner Nuruddin Piroa, son of ship- 
owner Khoja Abu Ibralum^ a native of Hurmus, 
who had come for some basineas to the town of Sri- 
Soipattathadeva bought a piece of land situated out- 
side the town of Sri>^omanathadeva, from the great 
man Baja (Kula) Sri-Chada, son of Baja (Kula) 
Sri-Nanafl&ba." 

On this piece of land Piroz erected a masjid in 
aoeordanee with the code of his religion with the help 
of SrixChada; 

Tatah Nakhvr-Pirojena 

ena mijimii dharmasihantm Sri^k§da-Sakhayar 
ivemd dharnudmndhavena karitam. ‘ 

For the maintenance of tliia mosquo the following 
property is awdgned: 

Azinfa mijifiiii dkarnmthanaxya vaHUkpamftham 
pmiUdiifkma puja^pchtaUa-ptmiyc^* loHta Ualima?^ 
Mpdina*^ Mazap^haha** tatha imutdttakanam 
. mmearmfut Baratmdrikhatamcauti^ puja^ 

fl. (tv for tSo sspoa^ of) pmyer«, oH for bnoiw, aeS 

Witoc foe obhiiiloa* 

, out' ifho loodo ^ 

H. I t wf a io ■ S farnwria,-, 4^ tuns t .fis f« FMfil8» 

flMt .4^ % 'ta ymam ' ' 
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mahaUava Karapanatr tham iatha prativarzam 
chohaovm bhagmvisirimL • . • 

" Sf^Baulezvaradeviya aamagra pafladiha « « • iatka 
' ^ham . . . lathe hattadvayam . . . Vdakena. 
chiUofn« 

“For the maintenance of this place of 
Worship (called) Mauid, for the lamps, oil, and 
water (required for) the daily worship, an^ for (the 
appointment of) a preceptor, a crier to prayei^, and 
a monthly reader (of the Quran), and for the pay- 
ment of the expenses of the particular religious 
festivals of Baratira-bikhulamarati according to tho 
custom of the jsailorfi, and for the annual white- 
washing and repairs qf rents and defects, (confirm- 
ing the gift) by (a liberation of water) were given 
....the whole hamlet (palladika) belonging to (the 
. temple of) Sri Baulesvara, and an oil-mill and two 
sitops.” 

All the surplus that remains is to be sent to the 
holy places of Mecca and Medina : 

Yat'^kindt svstdravyam udgarati tat aarvam dravyom 
Makka-Madina dharmmasthane pmsthapaniyam, ^ 
The jamalhs’* or congregations of the local Musal-"* 
mans were entrusted with the management of the 
trust ; li 

Nakhuyanorika-jamatha** taiha khatihasahitaBamaBta 
sahadasakta %hattikanam janiatka^ taiha cunakar 
rajamatha*^ tatha paihapatinam^ madhye Mysatr 
nmna^jamatha prabhrtibhih samastairajn militva 
ayapadarnidamv palapaniyam dkarmastharumidam 
varttapaniyam ca. 

The inscription concludes with a curse on the future 
plunderers of the place : 

Ka kopt dhanmsthanamidam tatha aya^ndum ca 
lopayali lopapoyati va sa papalma panenmahor 
'txitcdca doserta Ujryatv, nnrakanami bhavati. 

This inscription reveals some interesting facts. 
There wore several Musidman congregations in one of 
the holiest places of the Hindus, Somanath Patan. They 
received waroii support fiom the' local Hindu celobritieff 
in building a mosque and endowing property for its 
proper maintenance. Somanaih, as Muslim historians 
tell us, was sacked more than once by Muslim con- 
querors. But this did not afifeet the Hindu spirit of 
toleration and generosity towards peoi>le of other 
faiths. The Mtislims of this period did not live in 
isolation, but had imbibed sovoral important eloments 
of the sister-culture,, and had fitted theroselveia into 
Indian life to a remarkable extent. They did not 
hesitate to use Sanskrit for tbeif important inscrip- 

94. MoMipalAflAa— Hafii. otir who roiMthLorii tlio Quriin by bourt. 

It ii tho nmial prnctims lot tho H«iix to lonito Al-Qumn daring tho 
jNirticular iwmon pmywn offered at night in the month of Ramaan. ond 
complete tho Hjply Bmdt at loaat unco during the month. Henco the 
Sanskrit tranalailon Ma$ 9 pathaka, 

95. ilaralirabiiUelaMttrati—Certain fmtiviilfl cMohratacl by the 
MuelinM on the 14ih of Sh*aban^ the month preceding Raromia; They' 
are called .Shab.e*barat (f.e., the night of ahare or lota), die giver 
of Iraitp (rehfM— cAonuirm). 

94. Jama>|>, . congragatlona of Mualipta. 

.17. CoAgTOgatlon of dbip>o«vneri. 

90. SoMoadbie gkatUkanum oongregatiom of all th* 

udMrf'ifMpla 999 devoted to the martyr ('All). 

59* The , eoHfrezailmi «f the (Petihm) grttaejaa. 

40. The mtmrntmaim’tym tJ jdM liiueiflUUm ittOM the laedheldiBk 
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1Sm»t tkc»r dkl itint la pa 3 d&g a reveMt 
to tbe thief Hindu pheet of fiottttiAth. 

Another outeUnding eSEample of Muelim tdmira* 
tion for contribution to the Hindu culture ie the 
Sandeta Rmaka of Abdul E^man, written after the 
style of Sandeaa poems like the Afephoduta, probably 
during UieJatter half of the 12th or the first half of the 
13th century. The language of the poem is Apabhramsa, 
then the oun*ent popular apeecli of western India, from 
which have ari&en the modem Gujarati, Rajasthani 
and western Hindi. The Rasaka won guch celebrity that 
two Jalna ntaonk-scholars were attracted to write 
atMtetms or commentaries on it in uSanskrii. Abdul 
Rahaman, who very i>robably belonged to western India, 
was the son of a weaver, Mirnsena by name, a good 
scholar of Sanskrit, Prakrit and Apabhramsa, in which 
latter he had many poetical compositions to his credit. 
The present composition is a remarkable specimen 
of Apabhramsa poetry. Its depiction of mo^s and 
lientiments is voiy powerful and its description of the 
seasons is quite attractive. Tim ^lost striking aspect 
of the Rasdka in the pre^sent reference is the Muslim 
poet*8 profound sympathy and respect for Hindu life 
and culture. Describing Mulasthana (modem Multan) 
he says : ( 

‘"Tliere everyone is learned. Charming Prakrit 
verses in melodious tunes ore lieanl while moving 
about in the city. At soma places (Brahmins) well- 
versed in the four Vodaa expound the Vedas. At 
other places a Raaaka (a dramatic composition) is 
played by ' actors. At some places is heard the 
^avavaimkatha, at other places Ndljnchajitro, at 
still other places the Mahabharata. At some places 
eminent Brahmin ascetics are uttering benedictions; 
(while) in other places (episodes from) the 
Ramayana are acted.'*® 

This charming poem has been recently edited by 
that great savant, Muni Sri Jinavijayaji in the Singlii 
Jaina Stjrics. It is a remarkable instance of the Muslim 
ooaxtribution to Indian culture. In later times too we 
eome across Muslim poets contributing to Indian 
literature. Amir Khusrau’s (1326 A.D.) i>oetical works in 

41. Smtdm Rut/M of AJxiol KiOianiau. Ed, JlnhdrfJayaji Mani. 
Slnghl lain Sorlat. 1945, rm. 43.44, 

Thi* (toteriptioa reminds ue of • lofoly poem by an Arab port, 
Abik Jhh Sindbi, fn pralte of India, wlilcb vu bfa ntciUiarldad ft 
•ppomrt to bive boen composed aometime between 4dic 9th or iWi 
•eotnry AU. and 1S87 A.ft, Tbe Arab poet'a lore IFor bla motberliiiid, 
•ad bti oatimatToa of bat wealth and charme, h Indeed ooiewonby. 
Bo d«n»fbf9 hi* tnodbeiland thtw : 

«|r life. Ihia Ja the land whicb^ whep nla ftlla on It, ftowe 
Wil^ and poerlf and ruhiea for people devoid ot •dovtmmue. 

pyodueee muia, camphor, entberirb and other; hnamonkhle 
perfomea for thoihe who are oncleaa, 

**lt prod^ «ttam tti varioue Unda. /ayepAeld, hyaelnth, Ivovr, 
tmdt wood, fiiwfatte eUcka ead MPdaL 

.VAmona .Ah veapopa It predneov are ewoida. aheee need 

9«Miaf» «mI apMOe whkh, when they are hurled, wenld path h^k 
•rndei,** . 

hvt'e .Amt, who wooU nliiie to 
•(dutowlmlio (qhwM, ^Arn^Rm, p. Ut 


early HinduaUBi^ and ^0^ 

Padumavata (1640 AJ>*) in the ear^ 
are instanocs in point. Writings of Muriixn^ 'poets 
Kabir and Rahim have become an immoirW cultural 
heritage of India. Contribution to liriUan cmiture by 
Muslimi writers is in evidence upto about the 19th 
century in Gujarat and in oilier parts of Indk. . 

Correspondingly Hindus, particularly their upper 
castes like Nagare and Ksyasihas took keen interest 
in Persian language and literature. Borne them 
could even vie with Muslim scholars in their masleiy 
over Petsiau. They must have sfArted studying it out 
of neccjssity, perhaps to qualify themselves for state- 
service. But later th^v developed keen interest in 
Persian language and litciHLure. In Surat, for instance, 
the Nagars and Kayasthas held MutthaHras where they 
recited their ^nsidas. To some tiio sludy of Persian 
literature became such an obstission Unit they adopted 
fpr themselves names like ‘Saliebrai’ ttud ‘Mijlasrai,* 
and even performed tlie sacred Hindu cere monies like 
the Sandhya in Persian. 

Some of tile Hindu scholars have composed 
notable works in Persian. Tliakordas Daru, a.Kayastha 
of Sural, sent a qasida to the Mughal emperor every 
year. Nandalal Munslii of Broach (C. 1700) attracted 
the attention of Emporor Muhammad Shah (1719-1748 
A.D.) by his poems. Kavi Bhagavatidas (1681-1746) 
a divan of the Nawab of Surat, comjjosed poetry in 
Arabic, Persian, ^Urdu, besides Sanjskrii, Gujarati and 
Marathi. Sridasa, a Nagar Brahmin, composed 
Faluhai’-uAIaniyin (1731 A.D.), a history of the irngn 
of Aurangzeb. While Miihalal Kal'asLha (C. 1760 
A.D.) Ls known to have furnished to Muhammad Ali 
IClian a considerable pait of the material for the 
celebrated history Mirat-i-Ahmaui.® The celebrated 
Katluuwari Nagar Minister Diwan Ranchliodji Amarji 
(1768-1841 A.D.) wrote in Persian an account of 
Kathiawar named Waga'U-Sorath (C.1826 AD.)* and 
epistles entitled Euqaat-i-Gunagun. The Qujaiuti 
poets Samal (C. 17004::. 1752 A.D.), Manoharaswami 
(1788-1845 AD.) wore well-acquainted with/ Perriitfb 
Numerous oilier Persian works of Hindu writuts bave 
bi^en lost on account of the ignorance of their de»* 
oendants. This tradition of Persian sohol^r^ip aaiong 
Hindu writers continued almost up to recent times* 
The late Prof. N. B. Divatia’s father and grftB4<^f atbef| ^ 
R, B. Bholanatli and Sarabhai were good sObolam jmd 
writers of Peman, and so too was the 
Kavi Balashankar UUasaram Kantharia. Today' t). H* 
K. M. Jhaveri is acknowledged in (jkfsfwt us 
erudite scholar of Persian. Similariy it is 
that several eminent Hindu citisens of tJ. P. i^^uding 
men like the late Pandit Motilal Nehru bnwe been 
good scholars of Peraan. Sir T. B. Sapru'e pto&ienoy 
in and affe(!lion for both the Perrfan and Anibifi 
languages is acknowledged on ell baadA # 0 ^^ 

A Gniami Utmtun tiid llwdto JO* % g* 4 
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wrifer* oi day, lik« ^Suckt^ ^Trem- 

'‘^ohandji'V R^&alh Sarahar, Brijaatayan OKakbaat, 
Pandit Briimohan Battatreya l^y^, Bala 6hn Ram, 
Mapoharlal Zutslu, Bayanarayan Kigatb, JFwalaprasad 
Barq, aro acknowledged maaterg of Urdu literature. 

It is only during the last fifty years or so that 
the mutual culture contacts between the two com- 
munities have dwindled and almost ceased. 

The isolationist tendency among the present*4ay 
Muslims seems to have been resi.»onsible for this result. 
The recent revivalist tendency among the Hindus may 
have also to a certain extent contributed to it. 

From the foregoing survey emerge the following 
points: 

In the heyday of Hindu rule, the rulers and the 
people treated Muslims with remarkable toleration 
and kindtiesH. The gretTtest of the Rajput kings of 
Gujarat considered it their duty to see that all their 


subjects— whatever their oreed or coDimunity--**‘Wcte 
afforded such protection as Would enable them to live 
in peace. Muslims reciprocated by fraternising with 
the Hindus and taking interest in and contributing to 
their culture. This served as a golden lihk between 
them and their Hindu brethren. Hindus in latdr time$ 
studied Persian language and assimilated Pertdan cul- 
ture to a remarkable degree. 

Let us hope that Muslim .scholars today will 
emulate the example of pooi.^; like Abdul Rahaman, 
who drank deep at the fountain of Hindu culture, 
and inspired by its noble sentiments made an invalu- 
able contribution to contemporary Indian literature, 
and that Hindu scholars will study Perrian language 
and appreciate Muslim culture. That will bring the 
two communities close to each oth(3r as nofhipg else 
can, and bind them together in tics of love and 
mutual respect. 


: 0 :' 


HINDI AND HINDUSTANI 

Speaker^ C, P. and Berar Legislative Assenibly 
By G. S. GUPTA, 


Thj 5 language controversy is coming to the forefront. 
Tl»hs ifl but natural. After the Britisli have retired 
from India the political reason for the dominance of 
the English language has ceased to exist and there is 
a quest as to what language or languages should take 
its place (except where the need of English may still 
be felt for reasons other than<rpolitical). No respon- 
sible person holds that EuglLgh can go in the twinkling 
of an eye. It would have already gone if it were so 
simple. 

. English had the monopoly in certain vital spheres 
of our activiti^ in administration, in law and as 
a medium of higher education. These fields were the 
close preserve of English and our languages simply 
could not touch them. In tshe other fields that were 
open io our languages, they showed their potentWity 
in no mean mannet*. The worlos of Bankim and Tagore 
cim stand comparison to any in the worid. So it was 
not the Ihck of capacity in o%tt languages for growth 
but their forced disuse that has stunted their prog^ss. 
Nor did wg Jadk genius, Tte pi^seM. CHril 
Code oiireB mu|di to the aconmn apd /ab^ty of Dr. 

Qhosh. We /could prodiiioe suefi giants 
in soienoes! A .l^y:jfagaidish €l»andm Bexie Add :]>r. Sir 
d. Y, BMum isygh in^ siKjh ndvenm cepditin^ There 
is np therefore, that there is a genuitm and 

nnr^nrsiai that we must not remain tied down^ 

to time 'or in all those 

we must not dmtv^r eyei^ 
to; diffie^es and the eomj^esity of Ifco 

hr .if OUT' 


preach is not on sound lines, then Instead of solving 
our problem we may just complicate matters. This 
may even lead to provincial jealousies and mutual 
suspicion which we must avoid. There arc many 
problems like modiura of University education in 
different provinceys girhich arc coming to the dorefront* 
But my purpose in this siiort article is noh to deal 
with all or many of thorn. I want to confine this 
article to c ne specific question ; and that is, what 
should be the language of tlic Oenlre, which, in the 
Draft Constitutjou, is to be called Union of India. 
Mere repetition of sound slogans like Rashtra Bhatha 
or national language won't servo. Wo must examine 
the question somewhat closely. What do wv want to 
achieve ? From where do we wunt to dethrone Eng- 
lish so far as this particular qtiestion is concerned 7 
Is it from the marimt places, rim basomm - . and our 
houses ? Was the (jommon man's parlance in our own 
language in any way banned to us by any enactment or 
ordinance of the Britisli Government? No^ Certainly 
not. We could speak whatev'er language or dialect 
whiedi suited vs in oUr hofims, in ba«aars sind in public 
meetings. The same person soniotimes has tp speak 
somewhat differently in different places if he wants 
to be understood by tiie local aVdionpe iff n meeting. 
So the problem is really different. It is not the ccwn- 
mon paslanc©. If we remember this while dis- 
eufiffix^ thiff ^qestion, much of the misunderstanding 
^ be The question is, in what language 

i^all riijB i^ilii^tration of the Union be eondv^^^i > 
in wbffli shW our laws be framed ^ tfeg 
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Umoii ? WKeti wc oousider these tbiugs one inevitable 
factor preeeots itself to ue, and it is that in the fields 
of law and administration looseness of thought and 
expression won*t do. We will have to express our 
thoughts and ideas accurately and without leaving 
them open tt> doubt. We will have to provide 
fine shades of distinction like consent and assent, 
trade, profession, calling and employment ; sentence, 
punishnuent and penalty ; and a thousand others. Tlie 
vocabulary of common parlance will not do ; at any 
rale it will not suffice. We have to search for suitable 
words to express those ideas. We may have to coin a 
lot of them. So, to my mind, it is not so much the 
question 6f language— Hindi or Hindustani— but one 
of vocabulary. What should be our source for these 
new words? Should it be Sanskrit or should it be 
Ambic and Persian is the real question. If Sanskrit, 
the language would be called Hindi although the vooa- 
hulaiy would b<; eqimlly Bengali, Marathi .and any 
other language of the Dominion of Indi.'i. If it would 
be Arabic or Persian, then the language wonUi be Unln 
or Hindustani. Some people tliink that wc* can draw our 
new words from both the source.^ that is Sanskrit, and 
Arabic and Persian. I am one of those who scmously 
doubt this proposition. We can have cithei* but not 
both. If we Jiavc both, sliall we call arrest dhriikamn* 
and re-arrest (^rajtariaye-^mkarra/ : law as xndh^ and 
lawless as kanoon ghikan* This will be preposterous 
We must remember that we are not planning for our- 
selves hut for generations to come. Any attempt to 
draw new words from both the sources will put a 
heavy weight on our boys. Not only will they have 
to learn two different sets of words-'Sanskrilic and 
Perso-Arabio — but they will also Have to learn two 
different seta of grammar. I will illustrate' my point. 
From vidya* and arlh* we have vidyarthf^ but from 
ilm* and takib* it won’t be . it would be 

talibe ilmJ* Our urthvidya" after the fashion oi 
InUbe will mean quite a different .thing. So it 
won’t suffice for the future student of our countiy to 
know the words ilm‘* and hut he must also 

master the grammar of it before he can make use of 
those words. Ttien again, my fear is that even if we 

1 ^ \ m 


put on the boys the* heavy burden of fflS4Wfcering Arahio 
and Person words, which are more foreign tp us then. 
Sanskrit words, and of learning two different sets ^ 
grammar, we are likely to fumble at the first real test. 
To give an example, the preamble to the Draft 
Constitution of India says : 

*“We, the people of India^ having solemnly 
resolved to constitute India into a Sovereign 
Democratic Republic and to secure to its^citiaens, 
justice — social, economic and political . . *** 

NJB. — Now, let us take the words '’justice — social, 
economic and pohtical.” 

This has been translated in Urdu, which we may 
call Hindustani as follows : Insaj 
maaghi, our Now suppose the word gamaji^ 

came before a court of law. The question will ari.se*, 
is it like dharuii, ^haati and kwi’* or it is like maaiti 
and giyoid/* These would convoy two differoiU mean- 
ings. In Hindi and Bengali will mean one 

having a aamaj.** In Arabic and Persian it will mean 
appertaining to mmaf* and the two in a court of law 
are quite distinct things. It may do well in a boaaar 
but it won’t da, when we write constitutions and Jaws 
to have a word, whicli according to our own standard 
and canon, can mean two different things. What 1 
am trying to impress is that by resorting to Hindu- 
stani, a mixture of Hindi and Urdu, we are likely tc 
laud ourselves in difficulties even after we have cut 
ourselves aw^ay from languages of Sanskritic origin 
like Bengali, Marathi and Gujrati, To my mind, 
therefore, the language, or in other words the 
vocabulary, of the Centre liae to be from Sanskrit 
which will, therefore, be called Hindi. Our nationalism 
requires it more than anything else because if we have 
dhiitkaran** for arrest, ,, our terms will be uniform 
throughout the Dominion of India. But if we have 
idraftanayr^mukarniT^* for rc-airest we shall be mak- 
ing ourselves undei'stood to a very limited part ot 
the Dominion. 

There is another very important point. Indiab 
Penal Code, Criminal Procedure Code, Civil Proce- 
dure Code, Evidence Act, etc., are in the Concurrent 
List. The Centre as well as the Provinces, to be called 
States, can legislate on them. It is therefore absolntdj 
essential that our vocabulary ediould be the samt 
throughout the Dominion of India. Otherwise there it 
bound to be chaos ultimately leading to disintegration. 

(pare 
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THE MOTHER AND THE SON 

By SANTA DEVI 

[TremMed from the original Bengali by Mue shyatnasree Nag, BjA.] 


The elder daughter-in-law was busy with her toilet. On 
the bed, beside the dressing-table, lay three gold- 
embroidered Benaresi saris — oiui purple, the other 
mayurkanthi, and the third a dazzling flame colour. 
Mukuji ran her comb briskly through the mass of her 
hair, while she tried to decide whether the sleevclesB 
brocade blouse or the yellow jacket decorated with the 
wide Siirati gold border would be more suitable for her 
sari. A lacquer casket stood on her dressing-table and 
over its lid a string of pearls and a diamond necklace 
la>* sparkling. Mnkul was not satisfied with her coiffitr<^; 
it came* too low down on tho nape of her neck. She 
undid it and then with a large comb pushed the thick 
strands of her hair \i\), nearly ^on the middle of her 
head. Tying ihe of her long tresses with a ribbon, 

she stood with h<ir back to the dressing-table mirror 
and looked into the full-length -mirror in front of her. 
Twisting her hair up into a loose bun, she held it in 
)wth hands and surveyed the effect. Ah, was it not 
becoming ! Tiny ringlets, beneath the high coifiPure, 
Jiung at the .‘<ni<K)th white nape of her neck (like a 
picture from Ajanta). Was it not a shame to cover 
up such a coiffure’ with the veil ? But anyway, a plain 
bun 4jnder the veil, would have looked stunning 
either f 

Her husband's younger sister entered the room and 
.stared at her, surprised, 

^'Heavens ! bowdi," she said, “is it dado’s wedding 
today, or chorda's f The new bovfdi falls far below you, 
so far as beauty is coneemed-~and now, if you dazzle 
each and every person by dressing up in that manner, 
then nobody would even notice the poor thing/’ 

"What must I do, may I know ?’’ Mukul retorted. 
'Would it please you all if I smear some ink on my 
face and throw away my saris and ornaments into a 
dust-bin ? Well, then, say so— and it might be done !'* 

Poor Maya, being a good-natured soul, hastily 
softened down and said, "Of course not dear ! Who 
dse should dress up but you, with no children to 
torture you all day long, as in our case f" 

'Well, ,thai is the problem,” said Mukul, pouting 
her hps, cannot help being jealous of my ohild- 
lesBXieSB and yet you weep your heart off until a noisy 
little friend comes and settles on your lap. I never 
cared for A Bengali child » a nuisance— 

ll^aving dysentery and liver troubles every other day 1 
\ would have had to go without food and sleep, and 
io, Jt is better as it is.” ; 

"But even thea,”^ Maya replied, "I have ' never 
heaid of anyone liking a lonely bhildlen home V* 

MuSeul noft power. She draped ^ porpfe 
Bandies^ emohd hmSl and wa&ed out of hem ieam» 


Maya’s aunt entered the room, panting bieathlessly, 
**Bouma'' she said, "the pantry door is wide open — all 
the .swocit.8 will be stolen, dear I” 

*‘Bowdi is frightfully busy with her saris and jewels,” 
replied Maya, “has she any spare time to take charge 
of the pantry ? It is only a few seconds that she has 
fuiished her toilet and gone out of here. Wo mere 
women must bear tho burden of the whole world— even 
when our children are constantly at our heels— while 
ladies like her are so busy rating, dre^ssing and sleeping 
tiiat they have no time for work I” 

“Bless the little dears I” said her aunt, “God grant 
them long life ! It is just because you have come that 
T see some fresh little faces and so forget my misery. 
Otherwise, this house is nothing but a hospital ! Dnda 
groan.s wilh his gout in his room, while I gasp with 
astlima in mine. The boys are untraceable the whole 
day— they do not turn up till ten at night. And our 
daughter-in-law is, of course, unique ! Her sole con- 
cerns are the shops, the market, the tailor and the 
jeweller ; and as she has a motor car tied to her heels, 
she does just that all day long. If she bad a little imp 
in her lap, she would have wanted to stay at home, just 
to fondle it for a while.” 

Maya said, “Seven years have passed since her 
marriage, when will she ever have a child ? She is as 
old aw I an<l my Panu was a six-months’ baby at the 
time of her wedding. She ought to see a doctor now. 
If I try to tell her, she will eat me up, of course I” 
“She will rush to eat you up, indeed I” replied her 
aunt. “She can’t csisape such a fate if she has such a 
nature. Does any one in this modern age^ realise that 
motherhood is the result of the strinte.st penance ? The 
past agp could have taught her a lesson ! Eight years 
aft-er my aunt’s wedding, my grandmother pushed a 
second wife into my uncle’s home. The virtuous lady 
bore everything patiently all her life but never blamed 
anyone but her fate. She never touched a luxury 
throughput her life, she used to say— what riiJit have 
I to use those things, my only wish is fo have the 
sindoor^mark always on my forehead.” 

“What is the use of telling such old tales ?” Maya 
said, “we will be glad enough, if the new bride makes 
our family grow t But she also is a grown-up girl of 
mneteen, who knows of what sort she is ?” 

Aunt answered, “Her mother has five sons and 
three daughters, I have heard. That had made us bring 
her, hoping she would have two or three, at least* 
Otherwise, we do not bring a bride just to spend some 
money 

Mukul heard her words as she was entering the 
room ^ keep in her aittirahi the sari the hew bride 
ha4 wcvn in the reception feast. Bh face darkened for 
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a moment, but she entered the room with forced 
smile on her lips. Even then, she heard Maya sayins, 
“Father built thLs huge house and mother made it the 
home of her heart's desire. It is also full of inemori^ 
of my grandmother. The heavy oupboards and bed- 
steads, the iiouaehold utensils, silver and gold, are even 
now clothed with years of their loving touch. What is 
the use of all this, if bowdi has no children ?“ 

“Why sister dear T said Mukul, as she stepped 
across the threshokl, “Is there any cause for such 
anxiety ? Everybody is not like me, and even then 
your children are there and they might take care of the 
houbfehold.” 

“ said the irritated aunt, “you are their 
owh aunt. Don’t hint so unkindly at the little dears t** 

( 2 ) 

Mukul led a contented life with youth, beauty, 
ornamenMi and mode of toilet. Being one of five 
cliildren in a middle-class family, slie never was mucli 
acquainted with wealtli or luxury. When seeing her 
wealthy friends and relations she wished to wear a 
Beimcsi sari she had to be satisfied with a S^intipuri 
stripfxl oUfi. WJjc‘n she wanted jewels to sparkle all over 
her, with cacli uiovement of her young body, she had 
to spend her days adorning herself only with two filicll- 
bracelets around each of her wrists. Her heart shed 
silcjnt tears when she inspe(;ted in her mirror the 
thousand defects in her mode of lioilet. But she could 
not protest as she knew slie was one of five children 
of poor parents ! All of a sudden, because of her 
pretty (xunplexion, she was married away t.o a rich 
family 1 Now, all the unfulfilled dosircs and un tasted 
pleasures— of wdiosc existence she had feared to admit 
e\'on to herself — ('row’ded towards her, each with it» 
individual claini.s. She did not forget to satisfy any of 
her desires, such as enjoying the luxury of «am, orna- 
ments, a car and furniture, together with social pjeasures 
and merriments. Even now, one desire was giving rise 
to another. ISevcu years of pleasant experience has made 
MukuJ realise that there w^as no end to human desire. 
If each new desire could be fulfilled in life what would 
rejpoitt to be yet desired for? This is life, But even 
into this bower of complete liappim^ the fresh little 
fiUJe of a child never peeped. Mukul used , to think tliat 
the vast future would attend to that. Now was the time 
to ignore such problems and enjoy the pleasures of 
life! 

.^ut Muktd woke up from her dreams after her 
brother-in-law's wedtUng and realised that seven years 
have slipped by while there was a stir of anxiety in the 
Whole fo^F: 

It was months or bo, since the arrival of tJ»e 
yoiiuger daughter-itr-law. She was not keeping 
Her. motW warded her to be seat to her immediately. 

Has. cottio to her husband's study, to voBko 

'BnaaBonliaits. 

, . Jto fhe sultry siupmer Jayant Babu lay 

sw hii& wy^hair the cteehic ion 


tried to discover the special features of Mussolini's 
character. But the soft enticement of sleep bad nearly 
made him forsake Mussolini when Mukul came and, 
running her fingers through his hair, said, "Listen 
darling I the day after tomorrow is an auspicious one 
and so, if you can inform them today at your con- 
venience. they can lake choio-*how away early that 
day.*' 

Jayant put his legs down from the arm of the chair 
and .*={{ 11 . up. “Why will they tako hatrma away now ?“ 
he iu-kr d in a hoarse inaudible voice. 

Mukul shook her husband by his shoulder and said, 
“Eftthrr ! now. stop being a fool ? As if you know 
inothiug, It is Iut first time and we should sen<l her 
to her father’s. Who would be abli' to fake care of her 
like h(T mother ?'* 

Jayant looked at Mukul’s face and said, “Even 
Bukaut is to be a father before long? 1 feel so tickled 
when 1 rf?member him with hL< books tucked under 
his ur.ni. scheming to miss hi.-^ «*ollege o]ass<.’'*, just a few 

days ago I" 

Jayant laughc'd out but it did not .sound like sheer 
laughter. It, rang discordant even in Mukul’s ear. She 
could not. gi\'e a reply in her customary taunting wfty, 
swinging her arms and jingling her earrings. Jayant 
himself raised the iojiic, “Well, dear ?" lu* said playing 
with the many bangh'.*! around Iht wrists, “Now Sukant 
will be the master of this house and when we grow old 
wo would have to live on his children's charity. ^ Lot 
UR rather leave this shjun hous(» and lead a hermit's 
life in the womls ! AVhat do you think of the idea?" 

Mukurs h^'.-irt gave a great leap. How could fihe 
being a woman, remain oblivious of this fact m long? 
To the .society ht;r exce.ssive adherence to self-decors- 
tjon and household care would seem meaningless and 
•momentaiy^ effort.^ to appease the heart. Who would 
belime her if she dticlared that she truly felt the 
greatest Imppiness through these acts? Mukul had at 
last realised that this gorgeous life was like a bouquet 
of spring blossoms fibundant in its colour and fragrance 
but yhdding no fniit to Nature's creative mystery. A 
pain wrencliod nt her heart when she thought that her 
husband had realised this fact even before her. Yet she 
went and sat very cIobo tiO Jayant and twisting around 
her finger the border of her red Dacca! Bari, murmured 
in an injured tone, “Why ? Are we two not enoutfa for 
each other ? Is our own present happiness' absolutely 
wortliless? Should everything depend on. future?” 

Ja^'ant patted her cheek and replied, “Of course, 
this has a value, Mukul. But how long iB'<dhe present 
lesser than a moment, do you not think ? Surely, life 
means a tiny past and a vast future. We live our livei^ 
just for that future.” 

, "Great heavens I Now, please atop yonr aaeta- 
physical l^tures I” exclaimed Mukul, **Suoh thk^ p y will 
not get into my braiti. If you are so ytry bxqaoti^t Of 
tl^. present then >vhy not go aii4 jrtiuiiry on^.ngaiW 
the gentlemen of old P 
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it, Mukul/' Jayaat said, *1 do jiot want such 
wends from your lips. Pieuty of old gossips are still 
Imng to say them.*’ 

ISiKjdeiily, some one seemed to brand MukuJ’s heart 
with a red-hot iron. So this topic has been discussed 
already I Her seven-year-old home, her very own 
hu^and*-*oould these people think easily and with ono 
accord of snatching all this away from her, even in this 
twentieth century 'f Her eyes fllJod with tears. Drawing 
away from lier husband, she pouted lier lips ami said, 
“So ypii ail had discussions about this and still you 
kept it a secret from me ? Excellent !" She could not 
lliiuk of any more words. 

Jayant said, “Must 1 come and whisper into your 
liars every word that others say to hurt you ?’’ 

Mukul replied in an injured voice, “Why should 
you eviT Lell me, if you like to hear them yourself ?“ 

Jayant did not answer. 

lie again lay bark on iIk* easy che.ir and beg.-oj 
turning the leaves of a book. After .a few momenta’ 
silence Mukul .said, “Will you not tell me who those 
old gossips were ? After Jiving with me for seven years 
you just fist<innd to their woids patiently^ — could you 
not give a proper answer ?’* 

“Goodness I’’ exclaimed Jayant, “Why should I 
an.swiT ? l'h('y were not talking to me ! 1 just heard 
them talldng among themselves. People always do tell 
sucli things in tlies*' cases — there is nothing to be so 
sore about it I** 

“So you too ?’’ said Mukul and stalked out of the 
room stamping her feet. 

(3) 

Mukul had never stayed at her father's house after 
iier marriage. Even on an invitation she would return 
home on the evening of the very day. Jayant’s family 
was well-know’n for its arrogance as the daughtcr.s-ia- 
law were never much sent to visit their parents. More- 
over, Mukul did not^ike to display before her relatives 
til© wealth and splendour of this house. $he was tlie 
daughter of poor parents ; why would she humiliate 
her father by showing off her present wealth ? Yet slie 
never did wish to stay away from the princely 
grandeur* 

But after bo many years ©ho quarrelled with her 
husband, for nothing and went away to her parents. 
Mukul Jwas terribly hurt as Jayant had refused to nam^ 
the “old .gossips*’ who had wanted to bring him another 
wife 

. Her parents had a simple household. Both the 
brothers w^ married and their wives have had babies. 
Xho jci^s, the anxiety and the pleasuros of the; fenily 
Work gllr beoause of the two Ji'fctle children. The edder 
itei^tei^m-law Sudha’s daughter was a tiny tot, only 
^ ^ hglf yea^ okl and the younger 

yO»r oki ison, Budha’s little gul "JPuin 
wither stray lines fropa the nursery rhymes 
^ . tumng: her chiibhy litUe 
^ ;dwwi;ng, eomstisg^.'. 


would offer her tiny little lap for her dear cousin aud 
stretching her little arms would chirp pleadingly at her 
aunt for the baby. 

The wise, precocious ways of Tuku were always 
making the two mothers laugh. When Tuku, in her 
anger, would puff up her fat chficks and liiding her face 
would say, “I shan't talk wif you,’’ Sudlm, forgetting 
all her house-work would nm k) pick her up in her arms 
and kiii« her till she forgot her anger. 

The whole house, of course, was mad about the 
hoy-baby. In addition to his being a wee little thing, 
he w^tts the first son born in the family. His grand- 
mother would collect, coloured threnrl< from the borders 
of old mris and embroider on his little patchwork 
quilts nursery rliymes that said, “Ah, my heart’s 
treasure, my loUis-eycd one I’’ His mother, when she 
finished cooking, would take her baby on her Jap and 
after dressing him up for the evening would put a kajal 
mark on his forehead, wJule she sang u nursery song 
that would drive tlu* cvjl eye away from her child. The 
baby would gurgle mciTiJy. His father and his uncle 
would inquire after the baby-boy the moroent they 
returned from the A grimy little bundle of 

humanity would crawl over to hi.*« uncle and sit down 
on his bcsiipperod feet. was his way of wanting 
to sit on his lap ns he could not climb qp himself 1 As 
usual, the family had gathered round the two litU© 
kids tlvit evening. Tuku's aunt was asking her, “Whom, 
do you love most, Tuku dear ?’* 

“Mummy, daddy, yo\i, baby and granny !*’ replied 
Tuku. 

“Po you love all of us at top level, you silly little 
thing taunted her mother. 

“How much do you love me ?’’ asked her aunt. 
l>iku spread her little arms as much as she could 
and said, “fio much.” 

“And mr ?” asked her mother. 

“More and more, up to tin* sky !'' Tuku answered 
excitudly. 

“Oh, you little imp !’’ said her am;t, “Did you not 
you had the greatest love for all ?** 

The baby crawled over to his mother and hung 
over her shoulders, “Imb I” he muttered incoherently. 

All attention was turned to him at once. They 
stared at him, amased, and exclaimed in ahorus, “My, 
W'hai a naughty little thing.*’ 

*ruku shook her forefinger at the baby and shrieked, 
“My, what a naughty little thing?'* 

Suidha and Beena had no other interests in life. 
They did not seem to care whether there wer© any 
other living creatures or objects of interest in the world 
or not. Mukul^s sons and ornaments would grow stale 
in a few da3rs, she would lose all interest in them until 
she thought of newer ones. But to Sudha and Beenn 
tbejr treasures were perpetual new. The words that 
the human cMM , had spoken kmumerahle times, the 
wanton spi'i^tliness that had rippled over the dhildk^ 
tiiny; mm andr agafe eeeinigl to them to ,i^$|»ear 
fe itWar wro|*4j^^ *!he fti# in ih^ WQsds mi 
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actions of thoir own babies. Now Mukul rnalised it lor 
the first time in her twenty-five years. 

The baby’s eyes were heavy with sleep. His mother 
gathered Jiim close into her arms and rooking him 
gently sang a lullaby tlmt said, ‘‘My treasure, oh, my 
treasure, uet^less is the life of one who has not such a 
treasure I” The baby-boy elapsed his .mother’s necklace 
in his tiny fist and cuddled closer to her bosom. 

The growing agony in Mukul’s heart made her 
realise that these rhymes were not mere empty verses. 
The most intimate feelings of innumerable mothers 
have been gathered up throughout the int^ this 
little song. This led her to believe that her childleasneas 
might really make her husband take a second wife. 
Buddenly, she got up and ran into the Tkakur^ghar, 
Prostrating hers<?lf before the idol, Mukul joined her 
palms together and cried, “Oh God, I have never prayed 
to you before ! 1 am driven to beg of you today. Give 
me a child in my aniifi, be it blind or lame, but never, 
dear God, let inv husfband have .another wife !” 

Downstairs, IJeena was still rocking her baby to 
sleei», i*inging that lullaby, Mukul thought that Bcona 
was deliberat('ly mocking her .Mnd her wealth, through 
those words. 

( 4 ) 

Mukul had come back to her husband’s home, 
dhc had not known that God liad fulfilled her urgent 
desire. She did not know tliai she was aln^ady bearing 
that child whose absence had made her leave her 
beloved home in shame and misery. 

When she discovered the fact, she could no longer 
stay away from her husbaml. She could not and should 
not give this good news to any one before she did to 
her husband. 

The moment she jxiturned Itome, Mukul brouglit 
out all her silk mm and .start.tjd cutting thorn into 
small pieces. What was the use of stuffing her almirah 
with all these 7 It is better to thrill the heart, by using 
them to prepare fOr the advent of the desired child. 

“What is all this ?’’ exclaimed Jnj^'ant as he ent.ered 
the room, “Are you mad ? Do not .niothers wear good 
sam f There arc enough siJk-hou.ses in the market. 
Your child will not bo in want of oJothes.” ' 

“No, no, it is not so,” said Mukul shyly. “I am 
cutting thenr bccau.se* I don’t like to wear them any- 
more. They might be lusc^ful if I out them myself, 
otherwi.Hc, worm-eaten mris are absolutely of no use !’* 
Her face saddened and she said, “I do not know 
whether I will live or die after having a child nt this 
age. 11:>on you will regret seeing an akoirah^full of 
mm, or the second wife might come aa^d wear them. 
You were getting married after all I J served as • 
bairier jusut for a few months ” 

‘There is no need to talk such rubbish,” Jayant 
said. ** All the women of Europe and America are having 
children at this and death opens its jaw only in 
ybur oww I** 

But wais truly aMd. She mi^l now paaa 

the' of this ymiMt she thought. Could 4 


person enjoy all the pleasures ckf life, at the wne time 7 
Yet she tried to check this fear by giving sound leolair^ 
to her troubled self. Death would come to a pec^oti 
one duy, so it was bettor to die now than stagger 
through the whole length of a long, useless life. In her 
short lease of life she had known all the pleasures that 
a Hindu woman wished for. If, now, at the time of her 
death, she could die in the glory and hope of making 
hor husband s lineage ever-flowing, then what does it 
matter if she did not see the same sun-rise and sun-set 
and have the same food and drink for another twenty- 
fiv'o years 1 Slie would bi<l farewell to this world, 
h.appily, if she could* once sec the face of her own child 
whom she had never seen before. 

The day drew nearer and noart;r together with the 
preparations for the rt-ception of Mukiil’s child. Every- 
thing from suits, hats, and stocking.? to a cradle, a little 
bedstead and a play-car. were stored by the father and 
mother, in anticipation. 

The loud blowing of concluts in Jayaut's^ house 
mingled with the Durga-puja music. Everyone, from 
the old aunt to Maya, was busy. Mukti) has had a son. 
Aunt shouted, “1 say, 3 on peojjJe, go and call Dada ! 
Toll him to bring two guineas with him.. The glory of 
our family has at last come to glorify our home I” 

“I/et that be,” Maya replied. had nearly 

cullapsf^^l. — first go and see whether she is still living 1 
Fir*^t at tend lo the mother and then do whatever you 
wish to do with the child.” 

“No, diar, Bowdi has revived now,” said the mid- 
wife. “There is nothing to fear. Show her the beautiful 
baby and she will forget all her pain and misery.” 

The nurse brought the baby near Mukul, What a 
helplos.s pathetic little face ! Mukul’s heart filled with 
love, seeing the baby. Will this child of here live ? 

The grandfather, the grandaunt, the uncles^ the 
aunt.? and all the others came and saw the baby bless- 
ing him with mohura, guineas and rupees. But Mukul’s 
heart trembled wilh anxiely. Will she be able to stand 
such happiness ? God, let this child live long to bless 
her 1 

( 5 ) 

Mukul’s son was a year old naw, brought up by 
the deep love and caressing attentions of his mother. 
But Mukul’s happy smile has disappeared from hor 
face. Her son has not yet learned to turn round or rit 
up or speak. She had tried every doetor in the of 
Calcutta, but all had said that this was on 
ailment.The child's spinal column was malformed tram 
his ’’birth. It will remain so throughout hh^Ie. 

The child has learnt to recognise his mother, he 
laughed when he saw her and cried when she went 
away. The doctor says that his brain wotild develop 
normally and he would under8ta&d>^ eveiythingr but he 
would have to depend on others, throuijjiOQt & 1&* 

Mukul says, ”11 Ood h^ taken evetythl^ 
tKm him, he could have deprived hhn of 
He would imt have un^mtood hie 
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Eye^ iliime Idie boy i^iled at hia imother, her oyefl because of one such child 7 You can live to have five 
Middi inth tears. Mukurs eyes were red with weefi- healthy children. All will hot be like this*” 

6he attended to the baby, day and night, forget* do not wish to live to have five more children/’ 

ting her toilet and amusements. It seesned as if this replied Mukul, had selfishly asked God to give me 
Mukul was another person altogether from the Mukul any child, whether blind or lame. God has punished 

cf the past. Jayant realised that it would be hard to me rightly 1 It would have been better if you had 

savf! her life if she behaved in this manner. Calling another wife. I would then have been the sole sufferer I 
Mukul to him, one day, he tried to make her under* My baby whom I love more than life would not then 

stand. ‘‘Listen dear I” he said, “All the fingers of a have to suffer throughout life just to redeem me from 

hand are not identical. Must you kill yourself just childlessness.” 

• ■ * :Q; 


COMMENT AND CRITiaSM 

Malayan Indian Congress 


1 have been a reader of your Review for many 
years. Our family is well-known in this country. I 
was once the Secretary of the Malayan Congress in this 
town. I have been a ('ommiltee. member of the Indian 
Association, and organiser of the Indian Independence 
League in this State. I have personally known most of 
the Indian leaders and almost all our Agents to the 
Government of India in Malaya. I had the chance of 
meeting Pandit Nehru on two wcaBions when he visi+^d 
this country (1927 and 1946), and also the members of 
the Congress Medical Mission. 

The writer does not think that any man who has 
been in Malaya for only six months can .speak with 
authority about the Indian problem in this oountry, and 
as such I disagree with the article written by Dr. C. 
Siva Kama Sastry (August Number, page 144) though 
I agree with the following statement of his ; 

‘'The Malayan Indian Congress, whose founder- 
president iS' today the Indian Representative ia 
Malaya, is the de facto organisation of the com- 
mercial elements of Malaya.” 

And 

‘The Indian Government must appoint a 
liberally minded man . as its Representative in 
Malaya, one who can win the confidence of labour 
and lend them in the right path.” 

The writer had the fortune to work under this 
gentleman in Rangoon when he was the Minister of 
the Aaad Hind Government. I can say without any 
hesitation that only the rich, the favoured lew, and his 
paid i9tooges can expect any consideralaoq^rom him, 
and it was due to his high-handedness (he was then the 
Preffident ol the M. 1. C.) which caused me to resign 
imtu the Secretaryship of the local branch of the M.l.C. 
There were two other occasions when 1 Imd to go 
against hipyas he behaved like “Hitler.” 

It is more than a mystery to me why Pandit iJehru 
appointed him or Mr. lUghavan to*bo our Re|>reBenta- 
tive ik Malaya or Java though 1 had predicted about 
this mdre a yeaf before these gentlemen ^ot tlieir 
posts. As professional men there dre a;t least a 
wbb "built up gmter rifmtgtbn 
' <as “patrioV 


are some who have worked and sacrificed far more than 
what they have done. My former friend, the late lawyer 
S. C. Goho of Singapore, is one of them. It is a great 
pity that Pandit Nehru should do things without con- 
sulting the Indian masses in this country, 

Mr. J. Thivy’s public uttorances have proved (if 
proof is necessary) that he has not the qualities to 
entitle him to hold such a high office. Even the leading 
English paper (The Straiia Times) had something to 
say against him. Surely, no statesman will utter any- 
thing that may hurt the feelings of the Muslime of this 
country who bail from Pakistan. Tliis has given an 
impetus to the formation of the Overseas Pakistan 
Ijeague. A former colleague of bis (Mr. Mallal) in the 
Azad Hind Government is now holding a high post in 
this 0. P. L. They have now made representations to 
the Pakistan Government to send someone to look after 
their interests. 

The President of the Negri Serembon Labourers 
Union have also denounced him (Mr. Thivy) as siding 
with the British capitalist*?, just as Mr. Abdulla (until 
recently the President of the Indian Chamber of Com- 
merce, Kuala Lumpur) has denounced him for siding 
with the Chettiars re the representation he (Mr. Thivy) 
made to Pandit Nehru regarding the' Malayan Govern- 
ment's 'Debtor-Creditor Ordinance. 

Mr. J. Thivy has miserably failed the Indian 
labourers, and hundreds of them have been jailed under 
the Emergency Regulations. There is no use of ‘locking 
the stable door when the steed is stolen.’ It was hb duty 
to have seen that the Indian labourers did not fall a 
prey to Communism. Speech-making, giving Press inter, 
views, attending dinners and tea parties— these ate not 
for what he was given this position of honour. I request 
you, Mr, Editor, that you will make a veiy strong 
protest to see that he b immediately relieved of his 
post, and a more efficient man from the Foreign Depart- 
ment b sent to tbi)9 countiy. It would be a folly to 
appoint any local Indian, for there }a not a single 
person who b fit to bold ihb position. 

Bentc^, Pahsng, B. O. Qbos^' 

Federation ol MgSaya^ ' , 
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ENGUSH 

AN INDIAN PILGRIM : Auiobiogio^y of &ubhaa 
Chandra Bome. Published for Netaj-i Publishing Society 
by Thacker Spink & Co. Ltd., P.0, 54, Calcutta. 

14L Price Rs. 5. 

THE INDIAN STRUGGLE : By Subim Chamdra 
Bose. Published for Netaji Publishing Society by 
Thackir Sifink dt Co. (19SS) Ltd., PD. 64, Calcutta. 
Pp. UO. Price Rs. JO. 

These two books should be read together as the 
first is tlie complement of the second. The fii*at cover.*^ 
the penod (1897-1920) the years between Subhas 
Chandra Baau's birth and the year in which he piutsed 
'the Indian Civil Service examimitiun with distinction. 
Thq, second volume covers the pe riod (1930-1031) the 
during whicli Subfans Chandra Bose had played 
ids part in India's fight, for fwiodom first as a lieutenant 
of Doshabandhu Cliitluraujan Da*’ and then, after the 
latter's death in his own righl as an expomuit and leader 
of the radical and “Ijtfilist” feedings and forces iu the 
eouatiy. The British Government in India put a ban 
ofi this book on its publioation in Briuin in 1935. 
When the CJongreas Ministries were formed in 1937, the 
United Provinces Ministry took the iniUativc in having 
the ban removed, The years since Iheu have been years 
ctf turmoil and conflict, and the book faded out ol 
view. Now we have to thank the NcUji Publishing 
Society for *‘lho first Indian million” of the book. 

The first volume of this si?ries has been very pro- 
perly given the title—Aw Lidian Pllgnm, fur, thoi'o who 
anything of Sublm's Chandra Bosu even from a 
distance felt that here was a man who had the mind 
and manner of ouo who regarded his life ns a pilgrimage, 
ever on the mov(‘ towards the Eternal Cfity of the True, 
the Good and the Beautiful, enihrone<i in the 
Btoalayas of hitman aspirations and who was fully 
pemsoious that the goal could only be reached after oue 
hfd traversed through the dust of tEe earth and made 
his way up over tho rarifiod al/mosplwre of the evor- 
reoeding altitudes of humau experience. And in this 
feodk we are taken through the wecrcts of "an introvert” 
wib (Bubhas’s own words) struggled through the inhibi- 
tions of hia own tnafce-Up, and that of a society in India 
trying to come out- of a collective split-personality, 
oonditjohcd by the alien dominatior, physical and 
'cnter State and its attempt to recover its natund 
ttjbd isfitioiud manho^i. During this period^ Slibh:<s 
^representod in himself the whole period isiUce 
of I9th century when society in Jndk 
awdl^. to tht ignominy of an existence as a dependent 
m‘‘1ihe book we get one of the cleanest of 
%if thie stl^uggle ‘of a natiem, unit by Unit, 
self-respects It traatatuii 

maintain its and 


through all the experienrea of aiigrj" poliUcid .strifoi? and 
controversies. 

The second book under review fakes iis through 
the first 15 years of the Gandhi Era whicli gave a new 
moaning jiiid .nignificanoc to India’s Btrugglo for political 
freedom. It shows us th;it from the first day of Subha?' 
(thandra's contact’ with Gandhiji, the younger man had 
developed a scepticism of the. principles and policies 
that the Indian National Congreas had been trying to 
implement under the leadershqj of ti man of religion 
forced info politic.®*. The enigma of this conflict evades 
our analysi*!. In the firsl volume wo have seen the ins- 
tinciive bent of the writer for the life of the sannytiftt, in 
the second volume we come faro to face with his re- 
action against a plan and a programme that were 
framixi in tho langungo of tlie religious life, and built 
on the lu’inciple of ii spiritual quo>!jt after the Truth. 
An we read through it, we imdersland the Hignificance 
of the event b' that disfigured India's political life during 
the opening months of 1939 when Subhas (llinndra Bo»c 
had to come out of the Congreas us its “R(»l.>cl Presi- 
dent.” The "lack of understanding” on his part, and the 
"lack of clarity” on Gandhiji's that came out on the 
16fh of July, 1921. persist4?d all through the years, and 
we have been witnesses of the consequence of this 
mutual distrust, between two builders of modern India. 

Now that both of them have left the fields of their 
mundane activities, wo can try to reconstruct the evo- 
lution of Indian politics with tlfe help of these two 
volumes that doscribe the philosophy of conduct of the 
man, who lived to frame a state's decrees and lead it® 
iirniy for the redemption of hi.s country's freedom, from 
the chitclu's of the greatest Imperial Order of modern 
timr-R, This “man of action” (Romain Rolland's wOTds) 
has left u« “an indif^cnsahlo work” for understanding 
the "Indian Movement” free from “party spirit,” in 
language that is eloquent vsdth simplicity" 

St7BB«H ChaNDBA Deb 

ADMINISTRATIVE PROBLEMS OF BENGAL : 
By Shn my Bihari Mnkharji, Published by Jugabam 
Sakityn Chakra, 28 KnJnr Road, Cnkutta S9. P^w Es. 4, 

The prov;\lence of corruption in the puldic adutkil^ 
(ration has been n subject of strong and persisteflit 
enticism in tlu? pr«5s and by officials and non-offic^te 
of the Ifighest positjoufl. There hove nfapently bee® 
scv<»ftl mstaneps in wliich ineptitude in the eonduet of^ 
depHrtTnent|al proceedings and the re.®iilting inadequacy 
of the findings reached and punwhfnchts awarded hrtvc 
b^n unfavoumbly commented npon. It is ful^ tnalked 
that ways and moaiis must be d^ised for rfeetkg rta 
improvement in the prpoodure and reaulta of dapfui^ 
metiw proceedings. Oomiptiou k public adminiatraiion 
IS like ft tmuner. It must be Iwadi^ retubved of it iAck 
avmiy tmie. Inefiloieney k a M 
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point it ;afid9 to the people's misery. At crucial points 
it is a great sterilisfjr. The co-efficient of efficiency in 
Indhir has not been high. It is probable that foreign 
rule chilled enthusiasm and made the growth of an in- 
corruptible and efficient administnil ion impossible. But 
free India must now be galvanised into a<!lion lo cover 
up by forced marches the lost ground and come abreast 
with the most advanced countries. India can no longer 
suffer efficiency or integrity of public administration to 
be compromised in any way. If India has to develop 
into a real and genuipe modern State, the highest 
efficiency and an incorruptible character shoui4 he the 
only tof'ts for filling in public positions of trust and 
responsibility. 

Tlie author of the book, Shri Bijay Bihari Mukharji, 
is emiuentJ.y suited to write a handbook for the 
administrator and suggest remedies for the existing 
lacunae. The hook is divided into three parts. The 
first- part df'iils with the and means tor effecting 

an improvfiment in the procedure and in the results of 
departmental proceedings, the second pari deals with 
changes in law for the trial of cases of corruption and 
the i)roee<lure for the successful detefdion and prose- 
cution w'hen criminal proceedings are decided upon, and 
the third part, deals with the improvements in the 
methods of work and in the attitude of the public 
.servants to .^tamp out inefficiency and corruivtion in the 
administi-arion and to improve the quality and morale 
of the publi(‘ sen'ant.s. This invaluable book should be 
on the table of every administrator of Free India 
today. 

K. N. C. 


HLSTORY OF BENGAL, Vol. II, (Muslim period): 
Edited by Sir Jadunaih Sarkar. Published by the Dacca 
University. 194S, One map. Pp. 646. Price Ps. 16. 


This publication stands as a landmark in the deve- 
loj^naent of historical studies in Bengal. It proves how 
our. knowledge of our province’s past has been revolu- 
tionised by the work of her oun sons in the course of 
ninety’ years since Rajcndra Lai Mitra showed us the 
gtth of modern research. The first voluaie, covering the 
Hindu Period, edited by Dr. Ramesli Chandra Maaum- 
dftr, was publishp<! in 1W3. With the second volume we 
reach the foundation of British rule in 1757. Nearly 
half the volume is the work of Sir Jadimath. A band 
of other noted Indian scholars have contrbiuted chapters 
on "their special periods, so as to complete the work. 

It fills a Icngfelt want; and the high level of its 
pages will long make it standard authority on the most 
interesting formative period of Bengal’s past life. 


AIN-I-AKBARI, Vol. IJI (2nd Ed.) : English tra^ 
station by jarrett, revised and further annotated by Sir 
Jadmaih Sarkar. Published by the Royal Asiatic Society 
of Bengal. Bound in boards. P,p. x -b 528. Price Rs. 10. 

This particular volume of AbUl Fnal's tmasterpiece, 
is an ent^clopatidia of Hindu philosophy , science, 
literature, arts and customs compiled by the learned 
author with the help of a iprndicatc of Sanskriii pandits. 
Abul Fast tells the reader in his preface, that his inten- 
tion in writing it was to “establish .peace and promote 
concoHl^’ be^een the Hindus and other sects by 
demonetratinlg that the Hindus were not really super- 
^Dlia^^usridoUwjps, but very liberal and highly intellectual 
philOfictphem, who regarded their own mythology as 
ir^bolic. Re dves long and lenmed accotmts of 
schools of Hii& philosophy, dmas, manners^ 
W$e!s; and eustoxhs ; sold adds (in this vdunM) 'i long 
etiion nf Akbar's wise myings which aro, qdite 
iartJOgi Slid also a charming account of hw own 
f. There is a long and helpful indeg, 

“ hpaik long out of print. We are sdre thki 


greatly improved edition will have a large sale. The 
2nd volume (also long out of print) is now in course 
of reprinting. 

B. N. B. 

INDIA ANTIQUA : A volume, of Orienlid Studies 
presented by his friends and pupils lo Jean Philippe 
Vogel, CJ£., on the occasion of the fiftieth anniversary 
of his docioratck Kern Institute. Leyden. 1U47. Pp. 6S9. 
4 to» 

This excellently printed volume, consisting ol 
contributions from the pen of a number of well-known 
scholars both of the East and of the West, is n fitting 
tribute to the high literary services and achievements 
of one who may justly be regarded at the present time 
as the doyen of European oneutuJists. It is not possible 
to notice in the present place all the papers of out- 
standing importance contained in this precious work. 
But we may mention a few which are of sj^ecial mtere»st 
to students of Indian history and culture. Sanskrit 
philology is well represented by the papers of F. Edger. 
ton (The Sanskrit suffix — litha), S. Gonda (Sanskrit 
Utsovo— festival), F. B. J. Kuiper (Traces of Laryn- 
geals in Vedic Sanskrit), E. J. 'Fhomas {Nirvana and 
Parinirvana) , and K. de Vrerse (Sanskrit Kutagara). 
Important for Indian history and archaeology are F. W. 
Thomas’ intcn:»reiation of a Mathura inscription of riie 
so-called Kaiiiska Year 14, S. Konow’s note on Indian 
eras, B. Bhattachaiya’s identification of a few Nepalese 
Buddhist bronzes, and R. B. Whitehead's discussion of 
the identity of the so-called Sun God of Multan on 
some Indo-iSassanian coins. Of interest for Indian 
literature is the comparative study of MrkchakatiH and 
Ring Lear by B. Faddegon. For the interpretation of 
the rules of the Buddhist satngha^ E. Lamotte’s paper 
is of ^special interest. In another paper the present 
writer has sought to bring out the full significance of 
the maruiala doctrine and the theory of six gunm (with 
their sub-divisions) with reference to the problem ol 
inter-State relations, as laid down in the Arthasastra ol 
pre-Kautilyan times. Of local interest, but still of much 
importance, are the discussion of an incident in South 
Indian history by K. A. Nilakantu Sastri and B- C. 
Law’s collection of rcference.s to ancient Mithila. As 
for Greater Indian and connected studies, A Foucher 
in a learned article proves two ivories selected from 
those discovered by J. Hackin on the site of ancient, 
Kapisi to illustrate Jataka stories. While E. E. Herz- 
feld authoritatively discusses the identity of a few place- 
names found in the old Persian literature and inscrip- 
tions as well as Greek classical writings. In another 
scholarly paper, G. Tucku discusses the authenticity oi 
Ihe extant Lamaistic hi.storical works in the light of the 
newly discovered documents from Tun Huang. For the 
study of Indo-Javanese literature, P. D. K. Bosch’* 
explanation of the Bhimastava and Th. P. Galestin’a 
illustratians from the Javanese Pausyaparvan on « 
Balinese painting are of particular interest. A riddle in 
the early annals of Siam is explained by Georg Coedes 
with bts usufid thoroughness, while F, H. van Naerssen 
throws new light on the Sailendra interregnum in 
ancient Javanese history. In another paper B. Ch. 
Chhabra brings together all known references to Yupae 
in ancient Indian inscriptions for comparison with, the 
well-known Yupa inscription of King Mulavarman in 
Bast Borneo. Mention may be made lastly of the 
interesting paper in which 8. Paranavitana infers from 
tlie joint evidence of general architectural design and 
a Mahkvainsa' verse that tlie figures portrayed in the 
well-known Bigiri paintings are not those of Queens and 
their nttendan^ but those of celestial beings of* the 
I^htntng4’rittca«m and Cloud-Bamsekk 

/ U. N.GaoswBAb 
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BIPLABEK PATHE BANGALAR NARl 
g;ali Waiiien ou tlir Path of Kovolttlion) : Ho>ixdaH 
Mukhopotikyoya. Publiahed from SikticiTbaQd'fi- 

Street, Cakutta. Pp. J40, Price Rs. 2. 

BANGALAU J!^ARI ANBOLAN (Womeu^s Move- 
meut iu litjUKal) : By Chhdbi Roy, Pvblished by 
National Book Agency, 12 Bankim Chatter ji Fitn'et, 
Calcutta. 1*7). 177. Price Itn. 2~4. 

Both thesti books cover almost tho same gi'Oimd. 
The first is interpretative of the many impersonal 
fori’f'S that luunehed the renaissance movement in 
Bengal by Ram Mohan Roy and his generation Tliere 
w#Te rc‘former» and conservatives amongst them who led 
this movement of enlightenment among their woman- 
liood. In the eyes of tlic present wntcr they, appear 
to bo antediluvian without any consfioiisness of the 
trunsfonnation in i bought and life that their activities, 
often halting, would precipitate. He reflects tho modern 
mind that relates woman’s e<lucation to many of the 
expressions of woman’s emancipation from book-kuow- 
Jedge to “uninanied motherhood." But one difficulty in 
the way he has not been able to negotiate— th<i difficulty 
of "sex antagonism” he hnn posited at tlie root of the 
luoblem. His i>r(»granmie of reform does not help to 
remove Ihi.s coiiflicl planted there by God or Natwre. 

The second book is descriptive of the reform 
starte<l by Rnm Mnhiin Roy and the Brahmo t^ama.i 
passing thrimgh the Hindu revi\'al and the same 
Mwakeiiing in Muslim Society. Both the writers build 
up the background of their siury in the disruptive pari 
played by British »'apitnhst-lmperialism in India. But 
the second writer is fuller in lier description of the 
havork in Indian societ.y that has brought the women 
of the "siieltered classes" along-sido the peasant women 
fighting for the {TOp,s raistsl by tlunr nuvn-folk iu the 
fields of Bengal. This gi\e.s a touch of reality to what 
has henn happening before our eyes seeking to establish 
iL new pattern of conduct througli u new uppruisement 
of liumnn values As everything aiipears to b<' in a flux, 
no one can yet, prove it« validity oi its w’orth. 


‘GANDHIJi; SERIES Vol 1 (Homages) • Puh^ 
Hithfid by Kafihi Vidyapith, Bf hares Cnhtt. Prmied at 
Bhnrgava Bhushan Press, Trilochan. Bcyiares. Pp. 
plus 10 illa.!ff rat ions, Rtvyal octavo dzn Price Re. 1-8. 

Kaslii Vidyapith, liir well-known National Univer- 
sity of Ben.ares startfxl by Mrihatnui Gandhi in 1920 
during the m>n-c«»-(iperation diry< i. Iwinging out a 
s(*rieB of 25 volumes in Hindi tuiiit.led Gandhiji Stiries. 
The first few volume of the .series will coatHin homagci? 
paid by emiiieul iversonalities, lunvsjjtu and periodi- 
cals, poets and institution^, from ‘ill over the globe to 
Mtthntniaji ou bis death. Other Nohrues will coiwist of 
'MAhiUniaji’s life-sketch, his letter- (with f.aes«mih?R ol 
tbi: important ones), apet'clies, writing-, ])rayers, 
a^idrosses and others details of hi.- varu'd activities. Tht' 
preN<»nL volume i.s the first of tlu^ series containing 
homages paid by eminent personaiilic-! 6f the country 
anti by leaders of U. P.. Bombay and West Bengal. 
Tho voRffif'^ '^.l'eautifuJIy illustrated with more than 
a do3M?t3 p*t‘bires of the various sconeft of tiu? last rite-s. 
and of the mournings in the country. 

. 0AYANAI>mO]^ANlSKAT): By Bhinisep Vidyalankar. 
(toA Stm, Anartudi, Lahore. Pp. i39. Price Re, J^8. 

T^e smtim is an urd«nt and induatrioiia student of 
the of Swami Bayonand, tha iHuatriome founder ol 
In tho pment voluaio^ lyhich ta tndy 


tlie firdi parr of hia project, he has akiHuUy brought 
together under several heads, Vedic thoughts bn Go<h ® 9 ul, 
etc., in the ligiil of the great Swamiji’s scholarly iniorpre- 
tation and cxpoRitiuii with an indication how these could lie 
ai^lied in the life of the iadi\idual as well as of the 
community. He has thus brought the wisdom of the 
ancients to tJie very df>or of every Hindi-knowing adult. 

0. M. 

ORIYA 

ODISA I TUI AS (History of Orissa) : By Sri Hare-’ 
krishnn Mahal ah. Premier of Orissa. Publidied by 
Students' Store, Cuttack. Royal octavo. Pp. i7S. Price. 
Us. 12^. 

This work is the first authentic hi.Btory of Orissa 
ill the Oriya Umguago iua/^much refevonoes are quoted; 
art and andiitecture, throwing light on the ancient 
culturij, are amply illusi, rated with plates, and an index 
Ls appended. The history of pre-Maiiryan pcrioii ol 
Ori.ssa shrouded in obs<*urity. So far as this period 
is concerned tho author ha^i doiu' thi.s that he has ool- 
k'ctcd all tho information supplic<l by thf* puranas iin<l 
by the Jain and Buddhist literature.^. He offer.- no 
hypothesis and thus exhibits hi.^ .^scientific bent, of iiiPid 
for truth. After Asoka and KharaveJ there ag.tin a 
dark period in the hi.s-toiy of Orissn, that f'Civers aboip 
.six centuries. From tho sixth century A.D ouw'ards the 
epigi'a}>hic records, undent art and jvrc’hi tec tore furnish 
the data for the reconstruction of tlie history of Orissa. 
Different scholars have discii.s,s(xl these data and cx- 
prt'*«sed different opinions at different times. Sjt. Mtiha- 
tab has now collated the diffiTent views rind offered hi'^ 
own comdiisionfe on the ])oints of disagreejnent among 
the .scholars. But unfortunaicily the moAt accurate view 
of Dr. Fleet, regarding the diites of Rornfivam.'^i kings, 
has escaped his notice and in eonseijuonee he has made 
unavoidably some' i)alpab!e errors. The author 
spared no ))iiin.s to give as far as practicable the brief 
liistorical sketche.s of growth and development of Oriya 
language, literature and political consciousness. On the 
whole, the work has been inforniutive and we congra- 
tulate the author for the zeal and enthusiasm he has 
displayed in attempting to unravel the pivst gloT>' of hifl 
motlmrland, in .spite of his b<'ing prnoccupiid with 
polHies. We regret that the get-up is below the standard. 

B. MtSRA 

GUJARA’n 

SAHITYANO TAPASWI : By Devibhai Shambliu- 
irrasad Kharod, B.A. Printed at tlie Doshi Press, Juva* 
gifdh. 1948. PafKr-covor, Pj), 28. 

In Naijalal Kavi’s death Gujarati literature bas 
lost a notable figure. Immediately on hearing of bis 
death in Januaiy, 1946, his friends and followers vied 
with one another in expressing their feelings of sorrow, 
by .speech and in writing. Many of them paid their 
respect in verso. Mr. Kharofl is one of them. HiS 
Touching verstis are modelled on Nanalal’s special fttyle 
of writing vesrse, and summarise the feelings of a fellow 
poet in H small but admirable compasB. 

JHANSIKI RANI LAK8HMTBAI : By OovMtno 
Ukagwat. Published by the Gujarat VemojCular Saciaiy^ 
Ahmedahad. \9Jfi. Paper-cove-^. Pp. JlfS, Re. I- 

All thai is known about the young Rani of Jh^i 
in respect of llte courageous .stand she made against 
the E. I. Co’» armies in 1867, is set out here in langu^e 
befitting her heroic deeds. Every ludiaix should siqay 
her life and he proud of the fnei that in SPRe b| the. 
drawbacks of her sex in such matters. India ean priwtice 
such women, w'hen the need arises. It is a valujd^ 
able work, 
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We would rather be honest about it. All we want to tell 
through this advertisement is a good quality toilet soap 
that’s within the reach of the rich and the poor alike. We 
are not going to promise you that Kanti Soap will bring 
you beauty, love and many other things. 

But we can truthfully say that Kanti Soap is delightfully 
perfumed and is not injurious to the tenderest skin. 

QMW hiMtt ftmtuoM iiMMt (Captf Sms, SaratUh 

SmMV SHiii, mMilit 'SwS>"dMWltn arMM ViMupatf. Mc. acc. 
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AUTUMN— the season of mellow fruitfulness 



After the rains Autumo bitrgs out the beauty of 
the azure sky,— the full flowing rivers — the veidant 
Kelds stniling in the radiant sunshine. * 

But this change of season puts a great strain on 
your Liver which has to work its hardest to acclimatise 
y> ur body with it 

QUMARESH is not only a specific remedy for 
Liver and Stomach troubles but a general tonic as well 
fur it keeps you healthy by strengthening your liver. 



TEE ORIERTAi RESEARCH 4 CHEMICAL UmORATCRY LT9., 
OUMARSSH HOUSE 
• SAI.EtA • RCWRAR • 
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Is Freedom Necoseary for Civilization? 

Jn bringing out llui iinjxjrtrtncc of Mali- 
nowtiiki’s great work on political scieiie>e^ M. 
RutlinaHWiuni, Vice-Clianocllot* of tlic Annainulai 
Cniversity, observes in The Indmn Revie u: : 

Is Freedotiu a politicrtl luxury or a 

? Is it the fruit of riviliziitiou or the root 
of oiviliaiation ? Ls it the end of progress or the moans 
of progress? These are the important questions that 
the famous aut.liro')>ologist Bronislaw Malinowski ^-t- 
lemi)ts to answer in liis book, Freedom and Civihza- 
(ion (Georg(‘ Allen <k TJnwin Ltd., London). 

The si'vcral ehajiters of the hook were written m 
Aineriea during the eeurse of the last war and W(to 
written in support of the cause of Freedom which 
Wiw in jeoiair<iy at tliut criijcHl time in the history 
of the world. It is tJie anthropological argument for 
freedom. Slarting from 'the description of Culture as 
"the organized exploitalion by human intelligence of 
environnienlal opportunities and in the disciplining 
of drivofi, skills and nervous reactions in tlie service 
of collective and implomenied action," he allows how, 
from the dawn of history, human groups and the 
individuals that form them achieve a much greater 
freedom of mobility and environmental adaptation, 
freedom of security and prosperity "by the use ot 
tools, by following the principles and by loyalty to 
a system of activities started with a puriKise and 
carried out concertedJy." Hr shows how through the 
discovery and use of fire the sphere of primitive 
man’s action is extended and his many bodily needs 
are satisfied. The utai of stone as hammer, as cutting 
blades, as spear, as arrowhead or aa axe, as adze 
makes him the master of beast, or forest or flood, and 
also wood, stone, clothing make him the master 
of nature. He shows how primitive man lar from 
being the slave of tradition or precedent was a realist 
and a free actor— he could not have survived other- 
wise, In fact, tradition and precedent were only a set 
of devices once discovered by the reason and freedom 
of primitive man to be useful and continued to be 
observed because it was thought they would eontinue 
to be useful. It was only when tradition and pre- 
cedent continued 4o bind man after they bad ceased 
to be usefid that primitive man got stuck in the 
swamps of stagnation or, died out because be was no 
longer able to adjust, bizmelf to his environment. Not 
merely individual freedom but individual freedom 
related to the claims aUd help of society was necessary 
for progira^in primitive society. ‘"Earliest man” says 
our guide^Vae unable to produce a iringle by 

his own &vices,” For example, the use of as well 
as' its production had to be learnt in sohietj^. Btone 
implementfi may. be produced by one maxi but the 
quarrying of stone, the knowledge where to ^d and 
how to the materials and the techniques iand the 
pxi^iples of prira^ tools and go^s pro- 

duced were due to customary law, co-oporatipn and 
t»»dition. 9ut all, the mbmints and ooiuitrx^ts im** 
, posed . ;a£e useful to man 
mdy os tong os ore neoessury, that is as long a« 


the environment requires it. Unce ihej^ ccasfi to be 
required, they act as a millstoiu* round his neck. 

That man and that society is progressive 
whose freedom gives the lead and guidance to 
the rules and laws of his civilization and culture. 

And , ICreed'- m serv(\* the cause of progress by 
giving miui the mainsprings of progress in inspiration 
and initiative, the power "to antioii)ate and to estab- 
lish values by the guidance of which man can engage 
in (‘o-Dpevrtt.iA e activities and does reach new goal® 
and enjoy thc’iii under the guarantee uf tribal and 
national citizenship." If there arc institutions-;^" 
whether this be slavery or serfdom or military regi- 
ment, tlie crew of a galley, or lie might have added, 
(.•uste—which stands in thf way of free planning and 
anticipation or initiative .such institutions stand in the 
way of progress. Among the institulinn.s that this 
great anthropologist speaking from Ins vast anthropo- 
logical studies recommends as a factor in jirogrcHs ia 
Religion. In Religion he says we find promise, plan- 
ning, a principle. of life and a code of rules. The 
Communist opinion that Religion is the opiate of the 
masaes, saya Malvpow^'ki, is not true. lu reality and 
hiatorieally it is Faith whicli brings aliouf the brother- 
hood of man and gives celestial freedom. Of course, 
religions differ in their sociological value. ‘Tho 
effectiveness of any religion’ says our guide ‘lica m 
the extent to which it is a solace to tlie bfdicvor and 
to the extent to which it affects the rniglity and the 
rich, the ambitious, the goedy, the lustful and their 
behaviour.’ 

ITie Family is another great institution that 
has served the cause of freedom and progress. 

flfe calls it the fundamental in.stituiion of primi- 
tive mankind and of mankind in general. Of all 
forma of early organization, the family contributes the 
greatest quota of freedom in survival since it is the 
organization which protects the long infancy of the 
young, ^uips thorn for life and nourishes young and 
adult alike. 

Th.i8 freedom is such h T'rccious thing that men 
in primitive times, in anciest, times, in the Middle 
ages as well as in modern times have gone to war 
defence of it. The bfittles for the omancip.ati-on, of 
slaves, serfs and manual labourers have all aimed at 
the "threefold freedom of purpose, action and 
benofit-s.” Not only individual freedom but social 
freedom, what Malinowski calls the freedom of com- 
bination. is necessaiy for the progress of civilization. 
It is a freedom enjoyr'd in (true) democracies but 
denied in societies either where the State (as in Nazi 
Germany, Tnamt Italy or Soviet RuH«i:i) lakes over 
all initiative or else where Slavery, Serfdom or the 
Caste system de^ar certain groups from any initiative 
and supply others with an excess of power. But 
altliofogh some forms of aodaJ organization have bf^n 
hostile to progross, some kind of social organization ^ 
noeemQr for the protection and promotion of man’s 
freedom; tot it be a daxL a tribe, or guild, qr ecaft. 
The strength of the individual against bto enemies, 
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the beaeta of prey, or forest fire or human e&emies 
is the atrenglh of the gi’oup which he forms. But 
every such social organisation if it is to serve the 
caiitHJ of progress must bc! eniorced by the principle 
of freedom. Trimitive grcmps are never despotically 
governed and do not lend tbeinricives easily to th<i 
acciimnlation of power. But mere natural and social 
aids are not Gmough. A sonsc of Values must be 
acquired by man. Value, according to the author, is 
llm driving force, which delermineM purpose, and free- 
dom lies in clioice of purpose, its trauplation into 
effeiilivj' action and iun enjoyment of the results. 
'I'his .SCUM* ot valiu's whether mitiufcod by tradition or 
enltiViilcHi by religion or sublimated by mysticism is 
oh the one hand a source of new slrenglh and new 
etl^'lency for mankind w'hiJe on tlie oIIut liand il can 
also be misu-.ed by groups and individiuiLs wiUun a 
comnmiiily to iinpo.'se upon othiu-s. But lh(*-*edu cation 
of man iii values and his chancos of spintuul Tl-cedoni 
■hj'cud first and foruivst, says our guide, upon the 
e?{jstence of a numb.fr of mutually dependent institu- 
tions wliicli though relali'd enjtiy a considerable d^'gree 
^of autonemy. He jioinis out thr.i m several educa- 
tional devices of liie jiriiui! j\ ('s. jrijniug a new insti- 
tutiim or i)a,ssing llu-iigU luiriatiim ceremonies cDtailn 
a definite attempt to break down the lujalties and 
interests acquired in f'.'ulier life and It) lutrodiice new 
>'aUies, 

Iwslitulions lluis oxerciso an dutonomouH 
spiritual influence on the growing iriind. 

He would thu.^ allow ihe autonomy of the 
f.Ihurch iiftuin.st the sovereignty of llie State In f»ct 
the work of (ullurc,. ac<-ordiiig to Malinowski, is mit 
done by any coniiniinity as a wdiole nor yet by 
indisidufjls bid sinMller organized ** groups, that i’^’ 
institutioas winch are rrgainzeil and integrated to 
form Ihe cornunuuty. lu.siiiulional freedom is there- 
fore necn.ssary for ludiNidnal ficedoiii But on the 
nature t.f tin- instUutloiL d< pends tlw irefjdom it 
makes ])os.«ible. 'PIk' cnlerien he sugge.-ts for te,<(mg 
la'^utulieuih IS wlu'lher the jmrpose of the lastitiition 
IS clioseii by iciiial or grou]», wIicIIkm iuqjlenc'n- 
tation of tl»e purport' is through autonoiiiuu.'' respon- 
sibility and whether iho result:? ;ire shared bv all the 
members c,if ilie institution The legitimate u?e oi 
:iiUhority is neee.ssury foi freedom while a denial oj 
freedom occurs through an abuse ef fuu*e for the 
beiuilit of tlie few in control. Tradition, Hionir<diy, 
Olaalieiu'e aia'' nect s.sary fer social hfe but the\ serv'C 
Ihe pmpo.se of .society only when tiny are made 
c.ompatilile with freedom. An undue exeess or abufie 
of tradition, hii'rarchy or obedience leads ro .survitude 
wdiic.h has al\vay.‘^ .stood lu the way of progress. Dis- 
cipline, even strin 4li.scipliim. was found necessary 
primitive .society as among the Zulus, the Hainitic 
and Nihd.ic tribes, flip North American Indians and 
of Ihe hofid-hunting tribe.s of New Guinea and 
Indonosia. 

Even ilemocracy is supported by argnmentH from 
anthropology'. DpiTiitnilization makes democracy real 
rt,nd Malinowski assures that among primitive 

tribes {•eutralization nf any w>ntrol hardly occurs, for 
political power is di'dribuleii and institutions are auto- 
nomous. Persona! tyranny is limited and mitigated 
by oustonuiry law and traditwmal morality', It is not 
fair io savagery to call totalitarianism a return lo 
saA'agfiy. 

War^ Hpoil.^ r of the anxious problems of modern 
timesj i» not a l/iological jiece««iity according to the 
. tenHdw^ , of autiiropolofty. War, we are aessured, i$ 
M pertixsi.n!&tt state of affairs in any type of taribid 


The final oonclusion of this wea^t anthropologist 
is that freedom! is an indispensable ingrtdiettt of 
civilization for it guaranlities the flowering of tliOSQ» 
HpiritimJ qualities of man, primitive and civilized, 
which give birth to in8pirs,ition, to creative idoas, to 
the criUdsiu of the old h*o that new knowledge, new 
art, a finer morality may emerge. 

Rplipoii.s Eflucation in India 

Tho future ol Religiou.s Edueution in India 
one of the most eanf^stocl and oomplicarted 
of the tdueational issu(^s in the countiry. 
K. G. Saiyidain, long Director of Public 
In.^lniction in -Innunu and Kashmir State and 
now Educjutional Adviser to tlie (.ioverriment of 
Bombay, writers in Th<^ Aryan Path : 

The CciUial Advi>*oiy Board of Education has 
appointed, during tlicj last few \eai>. al IcHst two coiU’ 
miltees consisting of dislingi)ii>hcd public men and 
cducaiioiiistG^ who delihcvand on thi.s issue over and 
over uguii) hut could ntil come to .iiiy agreed conclusions 
with the result tliat they cowiti fonnulaie no scheme or 
reromniendii lions and the mailer was shelved -a proof 
more of discreliun than of c()urau*‘! Ri'coiilly, our F/duca- 
lion Minisler in the Ceniriil Govern rnent. Maulana Abul 
Kaliini Ar.ad, himself a great jMiislini divine and a 
scholar of compararive religion' ha.s it* -started the con- 
troversy by «»xpressing ihc opinion that religiou.« 
education, in the proper sense of llie word, should 
find a plaie in our edueatioiiul sv.^ti'ni. Of eimrsc. that 
phrase *‘propi;r .sens*' of ihe word" raises many difficult 
issues hut before oin* can face them one has to deal 
with the po.sition of lhom> who are entirely or>posed to 
leligious education in <jn) seaur* -proper or improper! - 
ladng impnrled in school.'-. J can iiere rcifer briefly only 
lo iny own vif‘ws iii thi^ h<‘haU, more with the object of 
initiating diH‘ii«Hori and elucidating the is.siies than of 
luyieg down uiu dicta lhai all ma) acci'pl or working 
out the details ol ji praciical sclu'itu*. 

Peoide ohp'ct to religious education for a variety of 
jivisons, 'Dieff? are those who are imt firepared to accept 
Religion at all as one of the great values of life arid to 
vdioin Religion is hut an exploded invth, an old siipersti- 
lion that has outlived its dav. With such people there 
is no common un»imd ff»r argument so far as reUgwus 
*<furution is ix>nr,crneil. Then there are those who are not 
-jtisfied that, in n mulri-religlous country like India, it 
is possible or desiraJiIo- - to provide n ligious educa- 
tion in srhoob. Tlu’v would rather leave il to the 
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parents to look after this aspect of the cliil^ education. 
Theirs is not an objection of principle hut one of 
•praclical expediency. A third class sees no plar^ for 
religious education in a st-cular state and is obt^saed 
with "what has been happenin'? in India in recent years 
'when coinmimalism ran amuck and almost cost tlie coun- 
try its freedom. A recent article by Dr. Paran.jpe partly 
takes this attitude. 

I« then^ no place for religioUi? edut^ation in 
a secular Perlmjw i1. may be useful to 

try tt) clear away one or two of the rnisundcr- 
sjtandings implicit iu thi'^ point of view. 

When we sp<‘ak of a Mate as a ^‘Secular Slate,” 
wluil is really n»oam is that, in all public and political 
muitcrs. t!»c Slate will not ally itself to at»y parlinular 
rclijrion and will not give ptelcrc.nce to any group or 
imiivldual on relifiious grounds, it does not mean that 
it IS auti’religioU'-3 or that it frowns upon the religious 
affiluili(»n.s of its cilireiis. There is an obvioUf. diHerence 
briweeii a -'cciilar StaU' as the Imlian (jonstilulion 
envisages it. uiul the anti rAifsioits romplcKion. say, of 
tin- .Soviet Stale in its early slago. S<t there ip nothing- 
intrinsically uuvng or iVogmd in a seculai Stale’s making 
arraiigem evils for the religious edueati<»n of its children. 
Whether* it is poi.sihlo or dcairMc is a question that 1 
hIihII cxaniini: ii liitli later. So far as tlic argument bused 
on the recent coinninnal fienzy is concerned, it is a 
significant -fail, worth remembering, that the political 
leaders and others who fanqed this flame were not 
pieilominantly p-Tson* who had received religions edii- 
c.ation in 4hcir schools bin who were often quite 

indifTereni to the leligion that they formally profeased. 
In the easM of Muslims in partic'ular. it may be said 
that some ol ibe most influential organixations which 
always stood for (ommuruil pem^* and harmony were 
rdigioufe organizations like the .lamiaiul lUama-i-llind ! 
Nor is it a matter of ac.cident that Mahatma Gandhi, 
the greuiest apos^lle of communal harmony, wan a deeply 
religious man wh«i deri^e(l the inspirati<m for all liia 
great and manifold work from bis deepest religious 
inq>uI»‘‘S and beliefs. So it is a superficial view which 
would dismiss religious education on the apprehension 
that it would nec<!ssarily accentuate communal biltmiess. 

It is true that great crimes have been <mmmitted 
in the name of reh’gions throughout human histqry — 
that in their name there have been intolerance, fanatic- 
ism, .perbcculion. denial of intellectual and spiritual 
freedom, evep de.strnction and death. But so have there 
been in the name of Pauiotism and Culture and 
Science and it would be wrong 'to sugge^st that men and 
women bhould cBchrnv them on this acconnt. What i,s 
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reasonable is to ih'rnand that the distortions and mis* 
interpretations which have come, to cluster rouml these, 
concepts should be sW'epl away and that they sivould 
become valuabh: agencies for the eiirichiuent, rather 
than the impovcrisliment, of human life. Just as ednea- 
lion in history or geography or literature can be a 
repressive as well as 3 liberalizing influence (depending 
on how these suhjccU are tackled and it is the busi- 
ness of the teacher and the Education Department 10 
improve and reform ih'* methods of leacliing so as to 
gel the most out of them), so it depends on how 
religious education is imparted whether it is to be a 
force for good or -for evil. It would be unwi.se to suggest 
that these subjects should* be dmpped l>fT.nusc th<*y 
are often taught poorly. Similarly wr CHnnoi refuse to 
countenance religious education on tin* ground that 
(here are special diffieullies in lackling ii Salisfn<‘|orily 
i»r that It has been badly taught in the past. 

it jiecf^ssary, licwever, U) insist thtit 
Ktdipon be givoii a place of iiii]>uHaiuu* iji 
a<re t»f St?ioitc‘e and the domination of .lntollip;enc<‘, 
when tht‘ common attitude it? one of doubt and 
(juestioninjx rather than of faith? 

VI' ill it noi be enough fM w^e (-onrontrate all our 
efforts on the releasing and cultivation of the human 
inpdli{icnce which might provide the rf*quisitc guidance 
to man in his evcrytluy life? Is it not true that the 
altitude of modf rn yonlli is one f»f scepticism rathei- 
than of faith? To take up tin- laM quertlion first, it is 
true that modern youth i.*- predominantly sceptical in i|s 
attitude. But we should go below liu* surface and try to 
find out the eairses of this phenomenon, 1 can see two 
factors opirating in the creation of this mentality. Our 
world has hccome much more complex and its urgent 
new fiToblems ■ of democtary, capitalism, ..ci>mmum.sm, 
sltim.s and social injustices --confront our y(*uth at 
t^ery step, Tn thi.s sit uni ion the simple dogmas of an. 
earlier age offer no soluiion, 1 ’hu.s-thc sheet-anchors of 
the juiM, as presented to the youth formally, have censed 
to convey any meaning to him. Again, he is consciously 
or uneonsniously rcpell«*d by the tlualbsm and the hypo- 
eri.sy that he (imls rampant amongst both the religious 
and the secular-minded people. While they profess to 
believe in Thou shah not kiiP they organize mass 
.slaughter on a world scale and meri of religion are 
found supporting and juslifving this, criminal madness! 
They pay lip service to the cTced of “treating our 
neighbours a.s ourselves^’ and profess to believe that ^*aU 
human beings are members of the family of Cod.” But 
they have entirely different codes of conduct in personal. 
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prililical an<i inlornational life! Honesty, fair- 
ness, conipassiou, lamled in private life Ut least in 
theory) are often re.'tarde<J as foolish in business and 
poUlics and eriminally d^ln^ 5 c^ol 1 H in inlernational re)a- 
tions! T have no doubt that if great religious teacherH 
like Buddha, Christ or ' Mohammad, with their message 
of lo\e and peace, happenetl to visit this world, they 
would bo rogarde<l as dangerous anachronisms in this 
ag‘ ! Little wonder then thnl the inexperienced youth 
bewildered and hi: faith in the hafeic \alueft of 

life -whirh all uphold in theory bur flout in practice. 

Will it then bo riffht te V>an)sh Itolision, 
oi'.hor from life or from {■lUioation, aHogether? 
Or musil, it be n‘c(’guis!('(l as one ol the supreme 
valuw in lift? 

Now, it is ohvioii^l\ iinpossihlc to give to this 
quest jDu an answer wliicii he proved logically or 

«oienliFn‘atlv. But, sp aking ff>i myself, f am convinced 
that Ridigion is something Avhich responds to certain 
fundamental urge. »)f human nature, Man seeks for a 
firm anchorage of fuilh in this world of doubts and 
dangers and ronfu!.ion of loyalties; he needs the con- 
viction that life lias a meaning and a purpose and is 
not the result of mere chance fir ‘idle sport,” that the 
pursuit of Wf*aJth and pleasure are not its highei^t 
objective,'., Some peotdc may not, of coiirs'', hear the call 
—many do not actually do ao — but the best minds have 
flone Ko throughout the ages and spirit has gone quest- 
ing for the “Kternal Values,” I am also prepared to 


conceive ih8t some people have been able to And their 
life inspiration in ttoutces which are not normally 
regarded as religious. But such cases are rare aud not 
typical. If we are thinking of human beings in general, 
we miisi come to terms with Religion as a valuable part 
of the tiormanent and ennobling experience, of the 
indivifiuul and the race and we must do what we can 
III make it work in harmony with our general life 
objectives. ^ 

Jf wc fail to exploit the educative possibilities of 
religion, we shall be ignoring a very powerful force for 
good. The atlvice lo abjure relighm because, it has been 
mi.-u^id is, as 1 have already hinted, a counsel of des- 
pair. We cannot aixl should not reject any gr^at 
treasure of the hunian icriiagc becaiiHe ignorant or 
im‘5cruijulmis pc«>iplc have it for unwortJiy pur- 

poses: we cannot rejen Religion as cuch because it has- 
olleii allied itself with reactionary forces or produced 
diivcord. No oni‘ has seriously made u demand for the 
rejection of Scieiu e hi'caiise ii has ficen used a» a 
weapon of dost III cl ion! \gain the modern problem i« 
nor, to my mind, a search for iin entireh ncic .“ei of 
values and principles for life, for the world is not 
richer today in wistlom oi charity or goodness than ii 
was in the days of Buddha or Pluto or Chriai or Moham- 
mad: It demands a rein lerpieuit ion and the presentation 
of values, including rcjigioiife valises, in modern terms 
and in reluiionship to modern juolduiio so that they 
may help to solve the difficulties with whjefi youth is 
faced, here and now. 
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special Opportunities in Work for Muslims in 
India 

Dwight M. Donaldson' observes in The 
Ncbtioml Christian Council Review: 

In the partition of India a vast community of about 
ninety million Muslims is heinjr divided between the two 
d<iminionA4. If both Hydrjrabad and Kasliniir de'dde to 
join ihc India Onion, llieie will then be more than luilf a« 
many Muslims still remaining in the India I nion ns there 
are in all of Paki^iat?, 

In Pakistan diero a deiennined struggle on the ‘parr 
of the wiilJa/Li <rh<‘ ridigitwis authoriiies) to pattern the 
now Muslim stale ai cording to the Sharia whicli is the law 
(»f tin* (.)nr’ari ami the Trjnliti<)jvS. For those who are 
proimiiint'; a peeuliarly Nlaiuic enipha^is in Pakistan, free- 
dom iMil onh an o|;]M.rlunit\ lo work out their own 

form of government, willumi iesiri(‘iions from any foreign 
power, hut ai^r) two other niometvtoiis eireuruhlaiices. They 
can nnw livi* in vi'paialiim frc)rn the Hindus with iheir 
hated iilolatry; ih' v ar»' in a po^nition tit protect the vivulli 
of islurn from the-*!* aspects of western eivili/ation that 
they I onsider to he inimical to the interests of a typical 
Muslim state. Tlie opposition (»f this group of Mu’^Uins 




to the inflneina' of ^ihrislian missionary undertakings in 
general nuiv be takim for granted, though toleration and 
a degre(‘ of appreeiation may be shown foi medical and 
educational s«*rviw. 

There is n second group of Muslims in Pakistan, 
however, tliut is made up of men and women of education 
and authority, who are hy no means enthusiastic for a 
.state that will be dominated by the mullahs, with a 
rcsuscitatum of zeal for obi laws and c'estoms. Many of 
them r<=jalire llie truth of what Sir William Muir wrote a 
genoralion ago. z.c., ‘As regards the spiritual, social and 
dogmatic a^peet of Islam, then* has hecn neither progress 
nor material cliangc ^iner tlie third e,ej\lury of the Hegira.* 
They know that the changes that have taken place in 
Turkey have? been in spite id Islam rather than because 
of it. Accordingly, they ate ready to argue that while 
the creation of Pakistan as a seiiarate state was con- 
sidered lo have boi-n necessary for the protection of Islam, 
nevertheless the character of the new stale should be suited 
t«> modern life. . I'o this end they are src.king first of all 
to be weJ bin formed as to the requirenicnts and rea- 
ponsibilitms that go witli self-goveniinenl in the twentieth 
century. Tliese men and women, we believe, will he 
inclined to encourage the maintcnaace of mission hospitals, 
schocls and colleges beiause they will regard^ them a*^ 
agencies that will strengthen a liberal and, pr<»gressive 
49pirit throughout the country. 

Whether there can be a strong aseociation of leaders 
in the India Union who will be able to pursue a .secular 
policy without becoming irreligious and atheistic is still 
tO' be determined. Those who look forward to ihe deve- 
lopment of a secular state — with a comprekeiijsive educa- 
tiotml system, with free expression of opinion ih tbc press, 
with unhampered economic and industrial development, and 
with religious freedom — have to overcome e tremendous 
handicapi. « 

It is ^the India Union in particular that the Muslims 
hdve become unusually receptive to Christian friendship, 
and We believe that this sittmtion should be met by plan- 
ning much more definite work for Muslim! There will 
be ifldi vidua] nnssionaries, from among the splendid grottp. 
of rmuforcemeuls that has come to India, who will feel 
that th^y, ar^e p<:)silively called of Cod to to prepm:® 
majoif!:.amoutit' cd this time to 
Ta^ii tnhdsters ahd teacherd alao* will 
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On die Art of Beviewii^ 

Prof. B, S. Mathur writes in Th^ CaUcuUa 
Seviem: 

_ I recomniend the eyutheiic view of literary critioiBm- 
Tho reviewer will have to cut down his prejudices to 
arrive at a balanced view^ charged with sovereign sanity 
and brilliance, to help the reader to an appreciation oi 
a hterai:y work. 

The emphasis is on sanity in a reviewer. Dr. 
Sachohidanauda fiinha*s motto for his “Literary Supple- 
ment” in the IhfidtLStau Jieviett> ‘ is very siguiticant. 
That is taken from the lit. Hon’blc Augustin Birrel 
from his Ciitical Facnity^ It reads thus : 

‘‘A reviewer of books is a person with views and 
opinions of his own about life and literature, scient'e 
and art. faaliion, stylo and fancy, winch ho applies 
ruthlessly or pleasantly, dogmatically or suggestively, 
ironically or plainly, as his humour prompts or his 
method dictates, to books written by somebody cls(\ 
The two notes of the critic are sympathy and knowledge. 
Sympathy and knowledge must go hand-indim-d 
through the fields of criticism. As neither sympathy nor 
knowledge can he complete, the perfect criticiam is an 
mpossibility. It i« hard for a reviewer to help being 
ignor^t, but he need never be a hypocrite. Knowledge 
certainly seems to bo the vciy essence of good criticism, 
and yet judging is more than knowing. Taste, delicacy, 
discrimination-*- unless the critic has some of these, he 
is naught. XsJven knowledge and s>'inpal,hy must own a 
master. The master is sanity. Let sanity for ever sit 
enthroned in tho critic's armchair.” 

Here you have a very strict view of a critic or a 
reviewer. If one follows the whole of the passage 
eritically, one will have agree with Augustine Birrol 
that real criticism is an impossibility, JSevert.helcas, we 
have to aim at what we can achieve. Let us have 
sympathy and knowledge under the inspiring leadersiiip 
of sanity. We can have ample measure of sanity if we 
follow the above syntlietic method cjf reviewing by 
placing extracts from the original alongside our own 
reactions. Thus criticism to be oomprehensive and com- 
parative is possible if there is al.so some comparison 
with other writers in the lino. Then the place of the 
writer also can. be established. 

WliiJc reviewing we have to think in terms of the 
^ntribution made by the writer. He must have somt? 
justification for his venture. Let us see to his justifica- 
tion. So above all we must have sanity : without it 
nothing IS possible, what will be possible will bn 
wholly prejudiced and perverse. That is not the funo^ 


tion of criticism, 'whi6lik has to rewUeet emotion, di 
tranquillity ; the emotion k of the writer and h$8 to 
be recollected by the reviewer. 

Before 1 conclude let me wlain how 1 refer to 
emotion recollected in tranquillity by the reviewer, AU 
art or literature is the production of emotion. £von 
critical books, not excluding philosophical books^ we 
written in tho fervour of emotion. Philosophers might 
sliun emotion and say it is a return to the beginning, 
the animal and the brute in us. But they have it when 
tliey come to production, although it takes the g^b of 
rea^. No action, even mental, is possible in the 
absence of emotion. 

All creative composition begins in a rare atmos- 
phere of emotion. Man has a fund of energy : a part 
of it is required by the body and the rest goes to the 
work of creation in the form of emotion. If the artist 
is asked what he is going to create ho cannot say any- 
thing definite. Reason might be guiding him from some 
unconscious level but it is not in the open field. And 
so the writer Ls carried away by his emotions. After 
having written he takes the role of a critic and carries 
out corrections and alterations, hero and there, helped 
by his knowledge and experience, now under the direct 
control of reason humanly possible while judging one's 
own work. Ultimately even after this carrying out ot 
some alterations his composition remains an emotion. 
This emotion the reviewer has lo recollect. He is in a 
better position to recollect it because he is not the 
writer and he can, to some extent, humanly possible, 
be impartial because of his culture in sanity, sympathy 
and knowledge. ^ 

The reviewer, therefore, has this important task of 
recollecting emotion in tranquillity. But so he must 
possess taste, delicacy and discrimination, which he can 
possess if he has done a lot of nmding and writing. X 
empliasiee ^writing” because without having done 
the reviewer will not be able to project himself into 
the mind of the writer which he must do if he wants 
to make a near approach to him in his book. The. 
reviewer has the double task of knowing the mind of 
the writer and after having known it he has to help 
his readers to this knowledge. He has to understand » 
he has to interpret. The reviewer is like Gautama 
Buddha’s disciple, Pouma, who was admonished' by the 
Master thus : “Go then, 0 Pouma, having been deli- 
vered, deliver : having beem consoled, console ; being 
arrived thyself at the farther bank, enable others to 
arrive there also.” 





II 111 mtrology & Astronomy 



EAJJYOnSHI 


M^liddT in thifl onintry w aware of ihe fact that India’s unrivalled and areatast palmist^ Tantric» 
vastly Iwued in the Astrology and astronomy of the East and the west, gifted with super* 
satural power of prediotions, permaiient Fresfdent of the Internationally famed Baranashi Eandit 
SabhA of Benares and All-Zndia Astrologiosl and Astronomical Society of Calcutta. 

lyotishsamrat Pandit Sri Bameah Chandra Bhattacharyya, Jyotishamab, 
1LBJL.S. (IfOnd.j| h^ won unique fame not only in India but throughout 
the world in Xngland, America, Africa, China, Japan, Hiuaya^ 

Singapore etc.) and many notable persons from every nook and comer of 
the world have sent^ unsolicited testimonials acknowledging his mighty and 
supernatural powers^ * 

This powerfully gifted great man can tell at a glance all about one’s 
past, present and future, and with the help of Yogic and Tan trie powers 
can heal diseases which are the despair of Doctors and Eavirajus, can help 
people to win difficult law-suits, and ensure safety from dangers, prevent 
childlessness and free people of family unhappiness. BQ.S three important 
predictions (prediction about the British victory on the very day— 2rid 
September, 19B9— of the declaration of last World War, prediction of the 
achievement of independence by the Intmrim Giovt with Pandit Jawaliarlal 
as the Premier made on the 3rd Sept., 1949, and prediction regar<ling the 
future of India and Pakistan which had been sent to the Prime Minister of India on the llth 
August, 1947 and subsequeaily published in various Newspapers) have proved correct to the detail, 
amazed people the world over and have won for him unstinted praise and gratitude from all 
quarters including His Majesty George the Sixth, the 0ovemor of Bengal and eminent leaders 
of India. He is the only astrologer in India who was honoured with the title of ^'Jyotish- 
Siromani” in 1928 and “Jyotishsamrat” — Emperor among astrologers and astronomers— in 1947 
by the Bharatiya , Pandit Mahamandal of Calcutta and Baranashi Pandit Sabha of Benares. 
Panditji is now the Consulting Astrologer to thf Eighteen Buling Princes in India.-**a signal 
honour that has not been endowed on any astrologer in India so far. 

Penoiii who have loti all bopea are strongly edWaed to teat the powera of the PandliJI, 

A FEW OPINIONS AMONOST THOUSANDS. 

His Highnatf The Maharaia of Aihgaib says:— "1 have been astonished at the svmerhuman |^er 
of Peodi^i.’* Her Highoata The Doaragar 6lh Maharaai Sahaha af Tripura Stata says is no doubt 
a great personage with miraeolons power/^ Tha Haa'bla Chial Jusiiea af Caloaita High Cauri Sir 
MaamatKa Nalh Makbarjl^ Kt„ says wcmderfiil power of calcuIatioD and talent of Srirnan Eamesh 
Chandra is the only poesible outcome of a great father to a like son.” Tha Haa'hia Maharaja of Sant^ 
St 'Ea^Prasidant af nia Baagal Laglslativa CbuaeS, Sir Maamatha Nath Roy Chaudhnry, Kt., says : — On 
seeing toy son, his prophecy about my future is true to words.” Tha Honourable Juitiaa Mr. B. K. Roy 
of Pataa High Court says ”He is really a great personage with super-natural power.” Tha Hon^bla 
Aflaiatar, of Baa^ Raja Praeaaaa Deh Raikot. says “The wonderful power of ca)culati<m and 
Tbmtirik aetivities have struck me with mreatest astonishment.” Tha Hon’hla Justioa Mr. S. M. Das, of 
KaaaSiMir S^ta High Court, says “Panditji has bestowed the life nJ my almost dead son,” Mr, J, A.Lawraa6a, 
Osaha, Japaai wditei “I was getting good rerults from your Kavaeba and all my family were paesing a 
diffbreat life since 1 started wearing.” Mr, Aadra Taavpa, 8723, PepulM Ava., Chicago, Illinois, U. S. 
AwmwW i— “I have purehi^ from you several Kavaefias on two or thAe different occasions, Ibey all 
proved satisfactory." Mr, K. Rudimitl, ShaajAai, China :-“Everythidg you foretold in writing is taking 
phee with eurpmng exactness.” Mr. Issau i|umi EUa, Govt. Clark m latsrpnitar In Dawbang, Waat 
AIrlea s— “I had ordwd some Talismans tfom you kbit hid rendered me wonderful sem^ Mr. B, 
Famaado, PMlhr, 8, C,, A iNfstary Puhllo, Caiaaiho, ^hm t-”I got marveUous effects from your 
'Saviehae oh eevaral oocaww”, etcu, ete. a||m moj odiets. 

m^NDERFaiTAlJSMANiS M^ In of mure. Money refimM 

DHANAOA KAVACHA O* Tur SOTHSCHILO TAUSMAN.-lts wearer m imm^ 
wwilth widi little etrs^id^ and H faUOhi m. derires ^thoui hOl, Uk^ttuAe^ ^ hm bouee and gives 
Ita sou, vast wm3Sk, long lifi aBdfouiid prdsperl^ in life. Price Rs« 7-10, Special for Speedy aoUon 
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COTTON -SPINNING IN APRICA 


In Africa, **the takli** it iisad 
widaly today to spin cotton. 
ThoAfricans learned this method 
of spinning, many centuries 
ago, from the Arabs who had 
learned it from India. 

Today cotton cultivation has 
grown throughout the world 
and cotton fabrics supply Uni* 
varsal needs~whether for dcii* 
€ite fashion or exacting utility. 


Founded in 1886, the Calico Mill* form 
jr^ one of India** largest single units and, 
I b with the jubilee Mills, produce over 
1,75,080 yards of fabrics a day. Today, 
more than evpr before, its facilities are 
serving the Nation's efforts to fight the 
cloth shoruge. 


Sareet— Dhotls>-Muilb<-> 
Printed Fabrics— Mosspil* 
to Netting — Sewing Thro* 
ads— Furnisidng Fabrics. . 
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Spinciza^B Influence on Philosophy, RciUgionf 
and Daily life 

We reproduce the following article by Leonard 
B, Gray on Spinoza, one of the greatest philo- 
sophers of Europe, from Unity, March-April, 
im : 

Surely Emerson was rig;ht when he said that time 
doc.i stranpe things with the reputations of men. Indeed, 
time rfleii withholds fame from those who ^*eek it moat 
and gives it to those who seek it least. She knanorfics 
intf) oblivion many people sensationally popular and 
widely praia^'d in iheir own days and clothes with 
immortality some of the little known or despised 
(!iont'enipornTirs of these popular persons'. You just 
cannot tell what time will do. what values and names 
she will forget or belittle, and what she will love and 
praise and i^roserve. 

If tih(»y could know, many of the contemporaries of 
Spinoza would be greatly surprised at the judgment 
time has pas,s€'d on hi'm. They knew that this philoao- 
pjier w^as one of the most despised and hated men of 
his day, and some of them knew that quite early in his 
life fame was one of the three values he thought nn- 
worlhy of Ms seeking And that along with the other 
two lie deliberately chose not to seek it, Not only 
would most of his contemporaries that knew him he 
amased at his fame that now fills the world, but alw 
his enemies would be angrily humiliated and shamed 
either by their own oblivion or by the fact that they 
ate known today only because they were his enemies. 

With the possible exception of Thoreau’s few pages 
on ‘'What I Lived For’* in Walden, literature contains 
no liner description of a man’s sincere effort to find the 
simple fundamentals of life and happiness than 
3plnosa’s few pages about his own search for the 
csKsdntial values. Indeed, the young Spinoza strove Ju»t 
, as earnestly! to get at the root of the matter as 
, about two centuries later, sought to Uve 

defiberately, to front oMy the essential facts of life, to 
Bvo deep and suck out. all the marrow of life, to sian 
life to the bone, and to drive life into a corner so he 
could get his two haiuli on it. Early in life this Je^sh 
philosopher carefully weighed the values ,of riches, 
Hune, and pleasures of the senses, the three surround- 
imtt ol life, according to his observation^ most highly 
ttttotaned b# moet men. Se Kkn found tbete auToaud' 
jiiu;.lio‘teUB us, «» be yum, i!»i' futile. With 

thiitf s wd wmt><^sa*t]iious eouseciaeuoes 
SM)! tbaie three. vnluS. let their miNe 
: beiMiiilm so ghtlOTbed Iv goals tbwfr, desires that 
1 -^iiebi m&whwice little vemet ^ wSeJt oia Soy different 
Imt of, setwi?^ 


powV*, metitmmlxA 1^ such 

. . -Mid, rtijheg^ 'it^ ,ttey <mr 
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happiness. Men have been knewn to suffer persecution, 
at times even unto death, in search for riches and 
fame. Others hasten their ch'ath throuirh ovtir-indulgpnce 
in sensual pleasures. To pof^.se.ss these values, and 
especially to be powsossed hv them, meiina death, often 
physical, alway.q spiritual. The more thi.^g earnest young 
Jew weighjpd these valuc.s, the more he became con- 
vinced that ihev w'ere unworthy of his seeking and 
that only love toward a thing eternal and infinite could 
feed the mind wholly with joy and give genuine happi- 
ness. And so he set his goal before him and directed 
his aim, "During hi^ short life he did not get the three 
values he did not w.'int, but through the earnest and 
continual seeking of the one value he wanted and 
decided uiion, he altaim^l a large measure of happinesz 
despite the penseontions h(‘apcd upon him. And 
posterity with her strange wavs and .iudgmr.nta, gave 
him fame, one of the three values he had dolibtjrately 
choi'en not to seek. 

Not only through his leading of- historv but al^o 
through his own hitter, jiersonal experience Baruch d© 
Spinoza w^rh to Marn that bolh organized religion aM . 
society whip their dissf'ntcrs. On November 24, 1632, 
he was born into the Jewish communitv of Amsterdam 
to which bis Jewish parents had fled from the vicio^ 
intolerance of the inquisition. There was more freedom 
of thought and worship in Holland at the time than 
elsewhere, hut e\'en there, while nllowc'd to build their 
sjmagogiie. the Jgw.s had to exercise their freedom with 
eonsiderable circumspection. Partlv because the minor- 
ity group greatly feared the political authorities who 
punished th*,^ whole group for the oiTcn.se of any indi- 
vidual member and partly because the relimouK loaders 
of this Jewish communily would not give to those 
under them the .same freedom that they wanted fo^ 
themselves, young Spinoza was excommunicated for his 
independent thinfcng. At fifteen the boy was the most 
brilliant student of Rabbi Saul Levi Mortiera. He wrb 
the pride and white hope of the little community of 
Jews. He would be, his elders predicted, a great rabbi, 
perhaps a great commentator on the Bible. But at an 
early age this acute rabbinical student began to danipeti 
the hopes and to incite the feAfs of the orthrfox. Hw 
conventional teachers could not clip the. wings of his 
soaring mind. Their learning was insufficient and^ un* 
satisfactory to him. He acquired an appetite for science 
and secu la r philoaophy. Freely he inhaled the free Latin 

“PRAKRITI” 
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m4cpead$ot. grew wl^Uke 

th« ijimoW and rigid. jtuI^b of syiiAeoi^, 
bi 0 ;i<avolt agaiaat all fori|i« of duiilism .abd idolattjr. Is 
vain^ the aUrened and badom aonidit 

i£eep the new wine in the old boitlea. Matters were 
gradually cowing to a head and did come to a head 
when some of Spinosa’s fellow students angrily loft 
a heated argument and reported to their teachers that 
Bpinoaa sharply differed with them about the existence 
of angels, the mcorporeality of God, and the immortal- 
ity of the souL The authorities wanted to keep their 
niost promising student, but they would keep him only 
on their condiUona. And they had only two more 
methods in mind to induce him to return to established 
opinions and customs. First, a bribe of an annuity ot 
1,000 florins. But truth was the greatest wealth to the 
youth. Then the liireat of exconi muni cation if the 
student did not yield after thirty days. Spinoza did not 
yield. 

The chief way that Spinoza chose to make e living 
did much to bring about his early death at the ago of 
l0rty-fivc‘. Up lovi-d to teach children and he loved to 
write, but ho could not expect to make much mon^ 
in these ways. Ho could gel only a few pupils and Id®* 
writing wtus too thoughtful to make popular appeal. 
Bbsidt'H, the hands of conventional religion and public 
opinion were too much against him. Why not make a 
JivoHhoofl at polishing leases ? Was not this quit<e the 
fashion of learned men of hie day ? And did not the 


. uaijow ^ 

'.things .am. tebnditi'oai^ 
pidar IhuMUter; < Thev^i^ove 

detehnibed by nature. There id hd abidlute of Ji^ '^1, 
not even in the mind, for the mind is detefnuned to 
wish this or that by a catise which has also been 
determined by another cause bnd thia last by still 
another cause and so on to infinity, Man's fat« is not 
absolutely in bis own hands, for he must follow the 
common order of nature and obey it and accommodate 
himself to it. Wrote Spinoza in his JS?d/itca,/‘Men think, 
themselves free because they are conscious of their 
volitions and desires, but they are ignorant of the causes 
by which th(?y are led to wi^ aiul desire.*' 

In a flawlessly operating universe, this believer in 
the immut^l© order of things claimed, there can be 
no^ such things as miracles. The masses and the theo- 
logians of his day thought that miracles exhibit the 
power of God. In all ages, including the present, many 
people with this same belief can have no adequate 
religion as far as they are concerned without miracles. 
But reallv, Spinoza said, miracles, if they occurred, 
. would exhibit not the power hut rather the impotence 
•of God. Not by temperamental interruptions in the 
course of events but rather by immutable and neces- 
sary laws is the omnipotence of the one absolutely 
infinite Being manifested. By making organized know- 
ledge and rational control impossible, miracles would 
make rational life impossible. Science and a commen- 


young. student find in '‘Ethics of the Fathers" the 
advice that every man should do some manual labor ? 
He did his lenses exceptionally well and thereby earned 
enough to supply his few and simple needs. Wisdom 
was the goal of his supreme efforts. Concentrated on 
severe study he would often stay in his room two or 
three days at a stretch and have liis meals brought to 
him. But what price wisdom ? The many hours of 
•confined ^udy in his lonely garret and the dust from 
the grinding greatly aggravated his inherited tubercu- 
losis and so did much to cut him off prematurely. 

In his obscure lodgings he was a powerful 
magnet tliat drew visits and letters, honors and 
gifts from the west. Tlie philosopher Leibnitz 
came to talk with him in 1670. There is much 
friendship and learning in the letters that he and Henry 
QtdeiiiL)urg, the first sefT(?lary of the 3Sx)yai Society ot 
England, wrote each other. Univerrity students sought 
him out at Rhijinsburg and went back to tell their 
fellow's that they had found a man who understood 
I3escart% better than their professors. Heidelberg tried 
its best to get him into its fjhair of philosophy. We are 
sorry he refua<Hi, but appreciate his reason, namely, hi* 
honest wish to be free to think and write in his own 


suraie power of Rcientifi.c control are possible because 
all things are determined neither by miracle nor chance 
but by necessity. 

Think of man, this philosopher urged, not as an 
tftpkerium in impetio, not as a little complete world 
within the larger universe, but only as a part of the 
whole universe. Man is esught up and carried along 
by the whole eternal order of nature, of which he is 
only a small part., even as a little worm in the blood 
may be swept along by the sweeping currents of life of- 
which it can itaclf have only an imperfect conception. 
We are thinking now of people who have lost their 
religioua faith in calamity because such faith as tl^ 
had was mistakenly built on the premise that God aura 
the universe exist for their welfare. And likely mart 
of you can recall that during the last war not a few 
people, even though they knew that many of thdir 
fellow men were being drowned and shot in other 
plnoes, claimed that they themselves or some oihrt 
sailors and soldiers were delivered -from death by 
directing clouds and shoals of hst to the rafts vepm 


Toti only have to bear in mind ortkldoxy’s habitual 
opposition to everything opposed to its entrenched 
views and gonsider how sharply Spinoza differed with 
the doiuinajft religious views of his day to understand 
the bitter , poraecution that fell upon this 
phiibsopher, Here was a tbinfcpr chaitei^^&g the 
anihropomorphic views of God around hiaa^ Vmy f ask^d 
Bpipoza, will man idsntUy God with a mmiiled man T 
wliy will they ixisirt in ^making God m their dwn 
imago f Why should CM lbe Ulm mn at all 7 God Hi 
nature^ the questioner wrtrt on to tMiaXf and by nabm 
ho not tndy; inSidia matter and iidliuto Ihouffat 
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wid^ 0 ^^ theii ilie .welfiwe or nuseiy of an. inai« 
\i(|oal life ^ even of inahlda^^ 

^ from thie^realiaatapti, ©ur ^Imopopher 

iaid» iHMlom and a .taieiwnt acoeptance of elul d ci>xn- 
passion toward human pervereit^. Vices as welt aa 
virtues are the necessary outcome of natureV! pow^. 
Ana there is support and help for man ip living vsceord- 
iag to veBtion, in the underst^anding of and the adapta- 
tion tp the necessRiy and Imsnutable order of nature, 
TOifl is what it meaps to know and to obey God^ The 
9U!mimm bonum of the mind is to know God. ^ And 
blessedness, a favorite word with Spinosa, is simply 
that very peace of soul which springs fmin an intuitive 
knowledge of -God. Peace of. mind and true greatness 
come from ruling one^s self, from standing above the 
partialities and futilities of uniformed derire rather 
than from ruling others and raising one*s self above 
humanity. This sort of living is a nobler freedom than 
that which men call free will. 

With Hegdl we are inclined to feel that Spinoza's 
system is too lifeless and rigid. His system is so 
rigorously ironclad that it seems to remove individual 
hud group Initiatives, creative thought and action, and 
spontaneous fertility. It seems to refute the Christian 
teaching of human dignity and worth and the Christian 
claim that men can rise on their dead or degenerate 
selves to greater beings, The best within us revolts 
agpinst this. We stubbornly cling to the doctrine of the 
divine worth of fnan. We dislike to think that the 
twenty-third psalm, the Sermon on the Mount, Words- 
worth’s ‘liines Composed a Few Miles above Tintera 
Abbey/’ and Whitman’s “When Lilacs Last in the 
tjootyard Bloom’d” came into eadstence from the 
neoesBiries of the eternal order and not from the alto- 
gether Original and fresh geniuses and creative powers 
il their^ authors. We dislike to think that Spinoza’s 
own decision^ to seek eternal truth instead of the three 
valuM he rejected and his decision to grind lenses for 
a ;|Iviikg, a deeimon that probably meaniliis early death, 
not from his own free power of choice but 
from series of causes of which he himself was 
untiwm and whit!lh he could hot control. We prefer to 
think; as Walt Whitman surely thoughti that within 
areas iof ov^t limitations there is a ^'spontaneous 
fn you and a ”spOntane(nis me” in me. We prefer 
to agree with Will Durant in hw claim that man is a 
composed of heredity and enviroizmcfUt plus a 
temoldii^c furoe which we. call Ufe 
iMSfl tms life-force can take the initiative, for ' a 
«h4 better character. Against SpinowiV rpjeetion 
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it la obvio^ that the tndv^ doss exist, for the 
«ake of any one of us or for the sake of the raoe^M a 
Whole^ and that often She destroys bUr inOst; chemhed 
bi^es a3^ best laid plans. Ntot only are we alt Hmited 
jbpd restricted by political and economic and socm 
conditions, by our associates, bf our physical hetd^h 
and strength, and by weather and climate, but also by 
our innate abilities and by our iuexplainabte dis- 
positions and tendencies. Through the very nature of 
things we all fail to get many things we wish- and seek. < 
Do not all of us know people who are held in certain, 
ordinary occupations and stations in life and other 
people who efirob into better occupations and stattens , 
in life, more by the abilities and personality-traits given 
to teem than by anything else ? Do not all of us know 
people who have certain tosrtea and interests, hold 
certain views, follow certain courses of action, become 
missionarios or ministers or reformers dr writers or 
scientists, because, it seems, they can hardly help the^m^ 
selves against certain inexplainable drives and com- 
pulsions within them ? It does seem that to a large 
degree, if not to the same degree teat Spinoaa claimed, 
men have certain necessities laid upon teem by the 
nature of the universe of which man Is a, part, and that 
their lives are determined by causes unknown to them 
and uncontrolled by them. 

And surely' we are helped to acquire sensible and 
healthy attitudes towards “the heavy and ' the weary 
weight of all this unintelligible world” by our philoso- 
pher’s clakn that belief in determinism serves to 
fortify us te expect and to bear both faces of fortune 
with an f?qual mind and a contented heart. Such a 
belief does help \is to accept the laws of nature and ow 
limitations without complaint, and at the same time 
moves us to make the best of our lives within the areas 
■of the limitations placed upon us. Such a belief teaches 
us teat God is ho capricious personality absorbed in 
tee private affairs of His devotees, but rather the in- 
variable sustaining order of the universe. To know ^nd 
as such an eternal order of nature helps w? to adapt 
ourselves to what is unchangeable, and to find through 
this adaptation support and confidence, and content- 
ment and happiness of spirit which is true blessedness, 
Bpinoza said. 

Increasingly since his day, Spinoza’s teachings have 
become sn intimate part of philosophy, of religion, and 
of tee daily thinking and living of -men. This Jewish 
philosopher has made his strongest appeal to tho great 
philosophical poets such of Coleridge, Wordsworth, and 
Goethe. 

From Spinoza, Goethe learned that we must bea^ 
the limitations that nature places upon us. From 
breathing tee calm air of this serene , and hio/ppy 
plalosopher, Germany’s greatest poet mn influmi ced to, 
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BoUtioxl Commetciah Medioal, Behobi A 

iGotlo^ books fai any l^guaipes of different pitWith- 
wrs and gtitemw at Inis OcUeutte rates. Lists of 
Interesring pini^te library books can 

m 1su(ggtetid^ paid with inquiries; 
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no sni;ill to nd liin»s<'ll of t.ho ^YiUI 

of ]iis cmjIv jttM ins MS ‘‘(.5otz” ninl “Wcttli<T'’ and 

to jKMi’Mn' llu' (lii'-sn* I'oi'-ir of his hitor life* and writinj?. 

Tlu If IS still Miioihi'r oiwMJunijrfimTit In -b<' found 
in Sjmii^za’s (iftfi’iriiiUMii, mm (‘ni'ourap:OTm*nt. to 
With Iho viiuit's of jiislifr. mthI activi* 

UM'fitliU'ss. Onr ]»lnio‘'\>]‘lu') \'m.s positive vvlx^n ho 

ohuinf'd liint iMorylhiiVi; m ihf iinivi.rso that onl:itg'‘s 
und ( Mrichf'S life* n.s woll as lh:ii wliicli liiiiiH and i-on- 
fuJi'S Mr, is (h»d. (h'cuge- ^Fliot who w’.ts groally in- 
fliinuM rl ]\v SpirinZT, Jiunh Aduni Ih <h* oxprrsH 
Jioliid' in wctjds, “For vvliat, 1 m vo w'(’ g"t oil her 

iiisidi' or uiit'ido of ii,s, but whiit cuiiiom from God? If 

W’{'‘\«' got. .1 1 1 'solution to do right, ile e:;iV<' it us, I 

reckon, fust ur Inst.” 

Such ji positive' i»iiil<JSophy thf-n, sindi ji hoiiUhy 
bolit'f in M dcti rmini'irn sitp]»lM's M-. as il supplied 

Spinoza and Gnolhe , w'ilh poRitivo virtues, and moti- 
valcs posiluo In mg on our piut by pr<nnpling U'^ to 
bvluwt! that our best iiuinilsos nre God-givon and 
aiitlu-nlic. 

One Injerlioii of ^"Flo-r.illjn''* Will Cure 
Pneinnonhi 

X^. S scioiiii'ts have d('V('lo]iod a now ponicillin 
product, “flo-'hlUu.’* whii'h incroases manyfold Iho 
8r!ni»iu; abihly of pcnuiUin in tlio blnod. Flo-cilhn 
rf'iii.iiny in Iho Ide-od of ihr jiaiicnl for thn'o or four 
da\ a whosa is n<»u-r<'iTif- rccd ]>i'nicil]iii is oxpclh'd 
within a uuiiI'T of hours, noi’i'-ssitating several injec- 
lion.s daily 1’ion» a ]jr.u’1ic:»l point, scientists declare 
llo-(‘‘.IIiu to b' ihr most outstaMding; acdiievomcTit 
]>enl( ilhii ivVsj irch since ibc original <lis(’overy, in that 
n singlf' irip-iion expected 1o cure pneumonia and as 
few MS five mie.tiMiist to dcslioy the causative agents 
of synhilis 

Tlio powerful g' l'u -killer ]ienic.illin will not 
Old of the ncw^. F.uiy this year, this autibiotic was 
nnidc still more p(»w(iiul by the lulmixiure of pnin* 
C&lndng procaiu which forces penicillin to Stay longer 


within a jiatieni’s body, thii< vast I v uirreaslug its lU'rm- 
killing activity. A few wir'ks lati'r succe.ss W'ms re]>orled 
in making pi'iiicillin ladie-aclive, iiiori' nrentlv in n^jng 
it tx> a sjiray foi cleariim: up sinuMiis. 

Now, scientisi> hine Mnnoiinced a new' penicillit^ 
prodm-t which may make it pti.s.siblf' to reduce the 
freipjeiicy of injeclioib, from out' or more daily to on^* 
every three oi lour days, Ibom a ]tr:ict,ic:il ]>oiiit, scient- 
i.Mts declared “flo-cilliii” to be the -uiost outstanding 
achiev r'lurnt in jicniclllni research since tlic original 
discoveiy. Fui rx iui]ile, il is sei'U us t)os.-iblr that a 
•single injection would cure pncinuonlri, or lliat tivf' 
inj(‘c|i(ms would destroy I hi' causulivi' agent.-^ of syphilis 
w'ithout resort to heavy-melnl medicin.ils which used to 
be indisi>ensable. Gurrent ])enicillin treatment lor 
.sy]diilis calls for U> daily injections. 

In e*M'nc(\ flo-eilliii is an imyirovemenl of the 
prn» Min-reiiiforced form of penicillin, announced €\arlier 
this year It. wais devidojied in the TIristol Laboral oric.s 
Inc., and nlreadv has undergone telling clinical te.3ts. ' 

Flo-ciJlin is the procain salt of ponieillin suspended 
in peanut ohl and a water roprdhmt known hb 
aluminium ■mono<tearate. This coiniiound remains 
detectabh' in tin* bloovl for three days afbw an injec- 
tion--- an unheard of staying ability, liosage is the sanK 
as with jirtwioii.s pi'nicdlin types, namely, 300,000 units 
]itr '?hot. In some instanc(*s, flo-eillin remained in the 
idood for as long as feiir days, tlu' longer retention in 
all in.^t inci's being due to the slow-absorb|big aluniiminu 
'ii^ijiuni. Procain yieiiicillin reniaias one \) two days: 
nih-reinforct'd penicillin is rxi-ollod within a tnatter of 
}jonrs. 

What happen, s is thiit the addition of the aluminium- 
metlium slows the absorjition of flo-i*il]in by the blood ; 
also, flocillin enters the blood at a more uniform ^fate. 
The curative do>e is maintained up to four days-~a 
mark* rl improvement over jireviou"’ met}iod.s. Maintain- 
ing .so-called penicillin blood levels for extended penods 
has been the key problem of ptinicilUn research since 
its dijvovery.— LOTS. ;i 
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India and World Affairs 

The eyes of the world are focussed on the tragit* 
drama that is being ena cit'd in Central Europe. Amidst 
the storm of charges anti counter-charges, accusation'^ 
and denials, it is a wise man indeed who can determine 
the truth about the situation. The real victims are 
voiceless pawns in this grim game of Power-puliii. s 
But the basic fact is dearly discernible, and that is 
that the Soviets are initiating all the moves, the 
democratic powers being busily engaged iu devising 
counter-moves which are mostly late and inadequate. 
The Soviets are playing for high stakes— as are Ihc 
Democracies— and are willing, at least to all outer 
appearances to risk all they i)0ssess in every throw, i’he 
Englisli-speaking democracies have always been exceed- 
ingly cautious about costs until vei’y late in the day 
and at the present day their reactions have been 
correct to pattern. Further their plans in the sphere of 
real-politics have beijome exceedingly complex, being 
vitiated at eveiy step by racial bias and motives lor 
economic domination. Any country asking for aid 
from them has to settle the price and provide the 
^‘securities” to the satisfaction of the diplomatic 
Shylocks. It is true that neither side has ever been 
actuated, either at the present or in the past, by 
altruistic motives. But the Democracies bargain at the 
start and prefer to deal with whoever that promises 
to pay the ifeher price. The Soviets deal with all 
takers and rely on their own strength and ability to 
disrupt and liquidate opposition for the exaction of 
the full price when the time is opportune. It was so 
with the Axis and it is thus with their successors in 
Totalitarianism. l%e coldrWar in Europe, therefore, 
remain a cold-^aar until such time as the Democra^es 
End ail &e stakes beiiig d^wn into the Soviets oxbit. 
& the Soviets have initinfed major 


China of Marsluil Clnang Kai-shek has met with 
catastrophe. For some time past the English-speaking 
world lias been bu^^y in besmirching the Kuomintang 
Government of Nationalist China, At the beginniua 
there was a (‘ampaign of innuendos and covert references. 
Of lale thfie has been a spate of open accusation 
inclusive of cliarge.s of large-scale corruption and mal- 
administration. The latest is the theory that most of 
the Chinese Communi.sis are not all tinted With the 
Soviets brush. Both might be true for all we know, 
though to our mind it seems strange that the Chines^' 
Communists arc receiving large-scale aid from the 
Soviets if the latter statement be true. For the asl.ute 
Russian Is not likely to aid so lavishly anyone who 
not of his own deep red colour, and without luge- 
scale aid from the Soviets the Chinese Communist'^ 
could not have possibly defeated the American- 
equipped Chine.-e Nationalist forces and stiormed one 
great fortified city after another. As regards the 
Kuomintang we must not forget that it has never had 
a fair deal and thcroforo the accusers of Marshall 
Chiang Kai-shek have to admit the possibility of his 
being a victim of circumHiances to a large extent. In 
the beginning of the Japanese aggression, America, 
offered the Chinese lip-i*ympathy and. sold to Japan 
the sinews of war on a largo scale. The British in 
China openly advocated the Japanese cause and sup- 
j)lied the Japanese with hundreds of thousands of tons 
of chartered shipping for transport purposes besides 
selling whatever the Japanese wanted. Even after they 
had been disillusioned by the strong-arm methods and 
gross insults of the Japanese, they closed the Burma 
Road at a time when China was at its last gasp. The 
heroism displi^^d by China of Marshal Chiang Kai- 
shek in that critical period of appalling reverse might 
now be lightly dismissed by the time-flervers of the 
West but faisWry will feobrd it in jettem of gold 
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when the true history of the World War II is 
written. 

* M ^ 

111 any case fihe whole of Asia will be in turmoil if 
Nationalist China collapseB. With the collapse of 
C'hiiia severe repercussions will follow in Indo-Cliiniu 
tSiura, BurmH) Malay' and Indonesia. Mere wishful 
thinking will not prevent major action of the Com- 
munists in those areas, and whatever be the shmlr ol 
trolour of those Communists, stable governments will 
not function in those areas until World C'Ominunism 
lias either conquered or been defeated. 

Spain was on the outer marches of Europe and 
tha^efore the democracies of that period attached little 
importance to the ‘‘direct action” of the Axis in that 
pari of the world. China was at the end of th(‘ world 
and therefore Japau<‘so aggression in that far-off 
area resulted in m(‘re academic interest. Britain 
only began to iliink about the possibility of extension 
of trade and industiy into the hitherto inaceessible 
iiinterland of China after the Japanese had “stabilized” 
conditions. America, the traditional friend of China, 
became vociferous in lip-sympathy— and trebled her 
sales of war matl*rials to Japan. And thus came World 
War II, and thus will come World War III unless l-he 
Dernoenuues of the West and the East can get together 
in lime. 

ITte Westernmost tip of Asia is smouldering too» 
d«>spite the attempts of the United Nations to medial < 
in the Arab-Isruil Conflict. It does not seem likely **>1 
the moment that a major war may develop in that 
aiea, but one ne\er knows when u world power mighi 
ttart fishing in the troubled water there. 

We, in India, ha\'e not yet found our bearings, oJ 
a truth, in world-politics. Having lost it centuries 
back, we have barely started looking for it, when the 
skies have darkened all round and dangers appear at 
every quarter. Nearer home we have aggression b\ 
Pakistan in Kashmir on our north-west frontier and 
attrition on n vast scale on our eastern frontier, 
through the ^stematic driving out of the East Bengal 
Hindus by the million under cover of a smoke-i^icreoji 
of malafide denials and loud protestations of “genocidc’\ 
“unfriendly action,” etc., in true Goebeleeian style. 
This last move is assuming a serious aspect and unl6.s.s 
the Indian Union intends sinking under the load in 
tame fashion, it will have to tell Pakistan in most un- 
ambiguous terms that reUliation will follow, either 
by a demand of space to settle the refugees or by the 
more repugnant moves for a total eicbange of popu- 
lation. At home wo have disruptiomsts who are 
attempting to bring chaos in the state in sympathy 
with their prototyries further east. The harasstul 
go\erument does not seem to have made up its mind 
regarding them as yet. 

We witnessed the memorial celebrations of the 
Psther of the Nation tliis past month. Never was the 
want of his oounsel felt so poignantly as today, with 
emergency crowding on emergency from all sideb'. 


FOR NOVEMBER, 1948 
The New Congress President 

Wc cannot say that wp understand the reasons 
that led to the election cemtest botwern Babu Puru- 
shottamdas Taudon and Dr. Pattabhi Sectaramiyya. 
All the same, we congratulate on his election 

as Presidemt of llu* 55th of thc' Indian National 

(•ougrcf^M to be held at. Jaipur, (lu- capital of the Slate 
of that uaiiK', .sometime in December ni'xt. Thus is 
the first time the Congress holds a .sos.-iioii in an Indian 
State*— an event that symbolizes the removal of ihe. 
artificial division of the country into British ludia ami 
“Indian India” .maintained by Britsh policy. We will 
coiiliniie to hope that the new unity forged by the 
Slatt's Mini8tr>^ under the dyruunic, driic of Sardai 
Viillabhbhai Pal.el will consolidale into a heart unity 
all tin; unites of file Indian Union. 

1 he position* of the (..■ongrc.ss has undergone a 
vast change since Aygust 15, IM?. The rulers of tln> 
Indian Union — the vast majoritv of tliem — have been 
reiiinited from the ranlus of C/ongiess lea<leis. But thi- 
hfwj not stood in the way of thinr differing and differ- 
ing violently from the leadersiiip of the organization 
as has been proved by thf* untimely rc'signation ol 
Acliarya Kripalani of his jxisition a** Congress Presi- 
dent. Th(‘ regime of Biibii Rajeiidm I’raeud, who 
resigned from the Central Miiiisti’y to till uj) the gap 
him not shown that the diffenmcc^ have been bridge*] 
over. Though bc^longing to th*' elite of the organiza- 
tion, Babu Rajondra Prasad has simply marked time. 
And he leaves to Dr, Pattabhi, his successor in office 
and honour, the difficult task of adjustment between 
the exigencies of the Slab* and the demands of the 
sore-pre«Ped people. Though we may not envy him 
this position, wc hope that Dr. Pattabhi will be able 
I/O throw a bridge over these apparently incompatible 
problems. In his Madras speeirh, delivered in a meet- 
ing held to congratulate him on his success, he recog- 
nized this conflict. And wc will watch with no little 
anxiety the progress of his efforts in this direction. 

Dr. Pattabhi hopes to restore the Congress “High 
Command” to its status as the “Brain Trust” of the 
Union. While wishing him all success, we doubt 
whether the objective conditions of the country will 
make this thing easy. Since August 15, 1947, increasing 
numbers of politically-minded people in India have 
ceased to regard the Congress as the National Orga- 
nization por excellence competent by its authority 
and prestige to dominate life in the country. Tliis 
come-down has been caused by thc fait^e of Congress 
leadership, represented in the Central Government, to 
enlist the people to the support of their measures ; 
by the mutual impatience of the rulers and the ruled 
over what is and what should have been in the light 
of Congress intentions and declarations. And the 
former, subjected to ever-increasing , criticism, have 
developed a superpsenedtiveness that is unhealthy for 
all conoerned. Dr. Pattabhi has it kid upon him to 
reconcile the two— “the idealistio and ostFavaipuit 
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public; on the one hand and the practical Ministry on 
the other/’ And in doing so, he should not forget that 
nationalist India is not identical today with Congress 
India. In the presence of the “Third Party” both of 
these two did combine their forces. But with their 
removal, the natural forces of political and social 
development will throw up competing idi‘ologies and 
liarticK to rhalleugo the pre-emincTi(;e of the organiza- 
tion to the leadership of which Dr. Patlabhi has l)t*en 
railed by the bare majority-vote of it,s members. 

Dr. Paitabhi tias won this honour by service !(• hi-^ 
province and to India for a jieriod extending over 
forty-two years. Starting public life under inspiration 
of the anti-partition ami Swadeshi movement symbol- 
iz(’d by Ihn'O personalities — Lal-Iial-Pal (Lala Lajpat 
Hiii, Palwant Gangiidhnr Tilak and Bipin Chandra 
Pal— this imediciil man developed into a publicist and 
public man of outstanding gifts that have c.arried him 
to the forefront of the country’s all-round activities for 
reform and reconstruction. 

The Home Ij('ague Movement., organized by Mrs. 
Annie. Besant and Lokamanya Tilak, found Dr. Patta- 
bhi ready to respond to the challenge of the new -times. 
And since the Non-co-operation days he has been 
steadfast in loyalty to the way of life and thought that 
gave a new meaning and significance to our struggle 
for Swaraj, He has been an interpreter of Gandhism 
and a follower of it bringing a facile pen to the propa- 
gation of the new truth as old os the hills. As an 
organiser and loader of the States peoples movement 
his habit of steady work has been of inestimable 
value ; and it has boon said that hi^ hucc(*sr in the 
Congress election contest he owed to his devoted 
service to their emancipation from feudal exploitation 
Today when the States have found their fitting place 
in the economy of the Indian Union, wc should hope 
that Dr. Pattabhi will be able to make ih(i trans- 
formation easjy by his knowledge of their ’particular 
problems added to what he has gained as a leader of 
the Congress during the last 30 years. He inherits a 
task that is more difficult than the single-pointed fight 
against British imperialismi. 

Indo'Pakistdru Relations 

“Apart from Kashmir there is no obstacle to the 
establishment of the friendliest relations between 
India and her younger sister,” declared on October las< 
Chakravarti Rajagopalachari, the Gkivemor-General of 
the Indiim Union. His opposite number in Pakistan, 
Khwaja J^arimuddin, later echoed the same sentiments 
in course of a speech. The Defence Minister of the 
Indian Union, Sardar Baldev Singh has, howev'cr, 
struck a different note in replying to the Pakistani 
plea that they could not live without Kashmir ; he 
said, *'lf Pakistan collapses because it cannot get 
Kashmir, we cannot help it either/* We do not know 
how our Govemcr-Qenerai proposes to help resolve 
the Kashmir deadlock ; the reference to the United 
Nations Organisation and the way in which the 


PakiBtJini delegates conducted their pleas before it, 
have demonstrated that without a military decision, 
peace in Kashmir cannot relnrn and the drain on 
Indian exchequer cannot, »stop We are not concerned 
with the diivice.s by which the Jiimah realm has been 
financing its Kashmir adicnture. But we are concerned 
with ours ; and wp wouki like to be assured that a 
period would be pul the ding-dong tactics adopted 
to fight the Pakistani hoichs let loose by the Paki- 
stan Government on K.ishiiiir There is no suggestion 
of criticism on the military chiefs of the Kashmir 
expedition ; we know that they arc limited by the 
l»olicy of defensive war jiursued by the Indian 
Government for reason^ that Iimm* yet lo be explaine<l 
to the tax-payers of India. 

We are not of those who bclievi* that the tension 
betwetm India and Pakistan is being prolonged by the 
Kashmir imbroglio alone. Ihe malignant spirit that 
has given birth lo Pakistan has other sources of 
nourishment, and the Jeadership ul the Indian Union 
should day and night keei> wal.ch over its various 
inanifestations. It may bo a philost)i)lne temper or 
pose that forgets so soon or iNConcile.s itself to the 
meaning and significance of the uprooting of milliout 
of Hindus and Siklis from Western Pakistan. The 
resilience of human nature may enable them to creato 
new values of life riehei than tho.se left behind in the 
fertile lands of West Punjab and Sind. But the 

memory of that original injustice encouraged by the 

Muslim League crescentadoro, the creators of the 

Pakistan State;, will rankle in Indian hearts and 
fwison relations between the two States. This is. an 
element in the genej’al pictiirf' of Irido-Pakistun rela- 
tions that the rulers of the Indian State can forget 
only at peril to themselves and to the integrity of 

their Satte. 

Chakravarti Rajagopalachari has been able to 
show himself so philosophic because he has refused 
to recognize the portents of the happenings that have 
been taking place in East Bc;ngal forming part of the 
Pakistan State, Though he was Governor of Bengal 
just before he was elevated to his present position, his 
recent remarks show that he has not cared to apply 
his mind to understand the causes and consequences 
of the mass exodus of Hindus from their centuries-old 
homes in East Bengal, as tragic an experience as 
suffered by Hindus and Sikb.s in Western Pakistan. 
One cause of this insensitiveneas may be that the- 
savage gangsterism that characterized the latter’s 
conduct is not so jirominent in Eastern India. Bui the 
sufferings and demoralization are the same, and it 
would be a folly to turn the blind eye on these. 

It must have been some such short-sightedness 
that led India’s Governor-General to forget East 
Bengal. Wc hope the recent flight to Delhi of the 
West Bengal Premier, Dr. Bidhan Cliandra Roy, to 
try to secure the help of the Central , Government to 
meet the problem created by the exodus from East 
Bengal will be able to drive some sense of reality and 
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l*roport.ion into minds of the rulera, Chakravarty 
Raiagopala(*hari not excepting. The short-range view 
that it has been endangering the economy of West 
Bengal is no longer valid today. The Indian Union is 
being e(mfront('d willi a bigger problem than what 
Angnst "Doc,, 19-17, proeipitattHl — bigger owing to the 
number of people involved in the tragedy. Six millions 
of Sikhs and Hindus were dri^u out of their homes 
ill panic flight; double this number will be leaving 
llieir homes in East Bengal as a result of the cold, 
calculated iiolicy of a State dominated over by the 
spirit that inventc<l the “two-nations” theory and was 
helped to its fruition by British policy. The inspiration 
at the back of this spirit was reminiscent of the days 
when the sword had been pli*"<i t-o pro\e the suiie.riorily 
of a creed. This spirit of intolerance is in the ascen- 
dant in Pakistan, and there <^annol be any compromise- 
with it as there could not bc‘ with the Government of 
Hyderabad dominated l)y Kasim Razvi, his dupes and 
patrons. 

This is the situation that East Bengal has been 
creating for us. And it is lime that we woke up to its 
real nature and proportion. 'Phe one and a half million 
Hindus that have? already been forced out- of their 
homes siinetified by centuries of life’s nianifcsta lions 
are the fore-runners of c'ight times that number. They 
cHiiuol kejit back by exhortation^ in.spired by the 
best of inotiv<'s. The sorrowful eyes of these pruces- 
sioiK of men, women and children are a torture to 
look into, a iiU'iiiory that robs one of peace ol mind 
for days on (‘nd till he grows callous by repetition of 
this liaiTowing exi>rrieuc(‘. Tiu’ rulers of the Indian 
Union will feel the same if thi'v took earn to be present 
at tlie 8oaldah Station at (^’ilcutbi any of these days. 
They will be unable to continue with that philosophic 
niooil lhai peeps through the w'ords that have be«*Ti 
quoted in the oiauiing lines of tiiis arlicle. And we are 
being drixi'ii to ask them — wbftt do you propo*se to 
do to halt this exodus or to give Hhellej to tln\se 
million? V Is there any place lor negotiations with the 
Pakistan G■ovc^nm^■u^ in this mutter ? A Minister in 
the East Bengal (iovernmont, Mr. Hamidul Huq 
(''howdhiny, has simidy denied that there has been any 
exodus of “non-Muslims” from East Bengal. If his 
fellow-ministers siilfer irom the same -m.xopia, then 
farewell U) a solution of the i»roblem In .dttiug round 
a (able I 

But the question still remains. Is the Indian Union 
to be allowed to betray millions into the tmidor 
mercies of intolerance characteri.sric of a dark age, of 
the rc-barbarisation of the.' human spirit as has prcj- 
sidi'd over the birth of Pakistan ? We hopi* and trust 
not. I’lie inspiration that has moxed iis to struggle 
for freedom and win througli will stand in the way of 
such a betrayal. A State which has been roared on 
false pretences cannot expect to receive consideration 
unless it behaves properly, unless it maintains tradi- 
tions of civilised life. Pakistan does not fulfil any of 
these conditions. Her treatment of minorities creates 


a precedent that is a danger to her neighbours who 
cannot follow her example of discrimination. This has 
created a situation that is fraught with danger — 
danger of clash between the two neighbour States. 
Tliere has already been a year-old conflict on the 
western frontier of Uie Indian Union. Is it destined 
that there should be another on the eastern frontier ? 

How Pakistan was Born 

Dr, Suchliidanaiida Smha oj Patna has written an 
article under the above heading on the circumstances 
Avhich hastened the arrival of Pakistan ils a peparatc 
State carved out of India. This he has been enabled 
to do by the help of a aiietadi madi' by Lord Ismay 
at a “lunch-time” meoLing of llui Royal Empire 
Society of Ijondon. As Chief of Staff of Lord Mount - 
batten Lord Ismay was in :i position to know all thii 
facts that forced on the leadership oi the Congress to 
weaken in its delerminiition to maintain India’s unity 
and integrity. But the siX'ech, as quoted in Dr. Siuha’s 
article, doe.s not tell ii.s anything new. India’s publicists 
know that under Lord Wavell’.^ distinguishcil patronage 
the Muslim Li‘agu(' nominf’e.- in the Interim Govern- 
ment made administration almost impossible, and thi.s 
soldier Govemor-ticmjral, either deliberately or 
through incapacity, failed to puli these Kaboteurs up. 
Lord Ismay said nothing about this betrayal. 

When the Statement of February 20, 1947, an- 
nouncing the decision of th/' Britisli GovcTiiment to 
hand over Stale j) 0 \xor to “respoU'^ible” Indian 
administratois by June. 1948, wa." made. Lord Ismay 
felt that it was “lar too early a date.” But on arrival 
ill New Delhi he changial his Oiunion ; he felt it to 
be “too late,” for tin following amongst other reasons: 
“1 found that comiimnal bitleines.s was fai more 
intense both at ln’,-tdquarleis in Delhi and in the 
provinces than any tiling 1 could have imagined.” The 
administrative machine “was labouring under an 
immense and almost intolerable strain.” The Secretary 
of State for India, Lord Pelhic Lawrence, had said as 
much in his House of Loids S])0('ch made during the 
last, week of Febmary, 1947 ; he had talked of it 
being iiiijmssiblc to maintain “British Raj” under the 
then arrangements ; the choice lay between quitting 
or lesloring “British liiij” and continuing it for 16 to 
29 years more. 

But the most imiiortant of tlio reasons was the 
following : 

% 

“When we got to India there was in |)ower an 
Interim Government, and it wa.s difficult to see how 
that Government could continue in office for very 
long. It was a Coalition Government consisting of 
fourteen Executive Councillors, of whom nine were 
Congressmen and five were Muslim Leaguers ; and 
I do not suppose that in the history of the world 
there has ever been a Coalition so determined not 
k) co-operate with each other. They w<*re all un- 
animous, that t^s system could not continue for 
much longer, without the greatest injury to the 
countiy, as a whole.” 
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MiLshin JjCHgue iettder liad promised ro- 
opMutioii with tlm Interim Government. But 
m)imnr(> ‘^laried nusrhief ai< soon as they were let 
in during the last week of Ortober, 1947, and thej'^ 
1‘oiiiid 111 JiOrd W'lvi'll a lK'ne\ oleul and pliant patron, 
lliough he had been tricked by the Musliin* Jyeagiiers 
with a promise that thf'v would withdraw their Council 
I’esolutiou of noii-('.(»-()iteration with the Cabinet 
Delegation’'* plans of Mmv lO :ind June 16, 1946. Why 
Loid W'iivell had allowed thorn to break their promise 
we have not been tohi, and, todav this curiosity has 
no signilieunce to us. 

Wi‘ know it as a fact tlmr ihe entrance of the 
iVliislioi League nominees into the Interim Govern- 
ment i»repared the ground for the announcement ol 
June 3, 1947, dividing India into two separate States. 
Mohammad Ali Jinnah came to realize that “a moth- 
4*aten Pakistan was better than no Pakistan” (JiiinahV 
own words), and Congresfc leadership accepted the 
logic of lbs fatal concession of 1942, when on the 
occasion of the Cripps’ Mission they had elaborated 
the thesis that the Congress had no desire to keep in 
the Indian State any area that desired to secede from 
it. Dr. Sinha appeared to feel that Congres? leadershii> 
should have boon as bold as Abraham Lincoln when he 
preferred a civil war to accepting the demands of the 
Slave States. Here we think he has missed the signi- 
ficance of Indian conditions under ’"British Raj.” 
Congress leadership was not the master of the Indian 
State under Lord Wavell ; the arson, loot, and murder 
that had pri'vailed during hi,«? regime might have had 
certain characteristics of wars, but there was nothing 
heroic in these. Congress leadr^rshij* .rince August 15, 
1947, has demonstrated that it^ii idealistic declaration 
of 1942, does not^ wu'ar well in the conduct of a free 
8tate. "Civil Wtvr” under “British Raj” would have 
prolonged its life. The leadership of the Congress pre- 
ferred a cruel operation to the (lontinuance of the 
regime that had encouraged conditions of enmity 
between Hindu, Muslim and Sikli in India. Any nrict' 
was better than the Wavell regime. 

New Kashmir 

Since the beginning of October, 1947, Pakistan had 
been helping the organization of marauder.^ on 
Kashmiris western borders. In the confusion of those 
ihiys it is not possible to fix on a particular day during 
the days succeeding when the Pakistani-organized 
inibals were within the State territory. Bu./ we know 
it for a fact that on the 24th of October, the Dtissrrah 
day, they hadfpenetrated within 45 miles from Srinagar 
and wrecked* the Power-Station at Mahora bringing 
darkness into the celebrations being held at Chand- 
mari in the outskirts of the capital. On the 27th of 
October, Indian troops landed from the air to render 
help to Kashmir m** she had sought accession to the 
Indian Union which had been granted. This bloody 
episode need not have happened if Maharaja Hari 
Singh of Ka<»hmir ha’d acceded to the Indian Union 


Ixdore the Mountbatfen plau had been formulated as liia 
l»rother Princiis had doiu- in an overwhelming number. 
Another victim of piocrastination, the Nizam of 
Hyderabad, ha-s met with a fate that he, his advisors 
and diii»e.s had not iiuajinod possible*. Maharaja Hari 
^’Uigh would liavt; .shiired the late if he had followed the 
.idvice of lu.s Dt'waii Ibirn Chandra Kak and succumbed 
lo the wile.s of Pakistan. 

Siuci' CctobiT 27. 1917, Indian t loops and air loicc 
huvt* t>oen battling for the fieedoiu and integrity of 
Kashmir, aided by tin? fervent good will of the peoiile 
led by tJio Prime Minis!, in (jf Kashmir, Sheikh Moliam- 
ma<j Abdulla and Ghulam Mohammad BaLshi. his 
Dejmty and his other eolloagues, who soon organised 
the people of Kashmir disillusioned liy Piiki'^tani mur- 
der, loot, arson and rape. All tliis story is recalled to 
us in a smali booklet wherein the author, Prof. N. fcJ. 
Phadke of Kholapur, gives a clear lucture witliin 31 
pages of this miracle of recovery and new morale of a 
people who had been vot.iid "non-murtial during the 
centuries” Tin* gallantry of Maqbool Sherwani of Bura- 
mulla high-lights it. We will allow the writer to tell 
it. Maqbool had been a staunch workei ot the All 
Jammu-Kashrnir National Conlereiiia* He had dared 
to chall(’ng< the Muslim Lr*aguo',s t^aid-i - Vzuin whim 
in 1944 he had eall(*cl fclheikh Alidnlla a guimda and hia 
followers a "biuid of gang.^i ei s” ; he had conlronted 
Mr. Jinnah with tliLs jm^ult to leadei ami liis 

national organization, and the hitler had to be escorted 
out of the meeting under rnilitar>’ protection. True to 
the traditions of lus own life Maqbool Ahmed 
organized resistance when the raiders marchc<i into his 
native town. Unfortunately he was captured, and the 
captors took their charactenstic revenge. He was 
asked to cry, "Long Live Pakistan”; he threw at them 
the cjy, "Long Tnve National Conference,” "Ixing 
Leave Sheikh Abdullah.” 

*‘Hc' was tlieii tied to a cro.'NS ; nails wen* driven 
into his arms and le|^. He was repea t/cdly asked to 
.s;iy "Long Livfi Pakistan,” and Maqbool kept on 
saying “Long Live the National Conference.” And 
with each shout n fresh nail was driven into his 
body. At last thirteen rouinis w(*re fired at him, 
:ind he died on tli»‘ cros:-.” 

The character of the manhood aymboliied by 
M..ql)(^ol AhmedV r>lood that has developed in 
KivShrair coufirniK oui* laitli that a bright future 
ahead of li(T ijft an I'qual partner with ail other units 
in the Indian Union. This cannot come unless we can 
<lefcaf. Ilio Pakistani conspirators and their inler- 
rational backers. The nature of this conspiracy we cun 
realize from what the Leader (Allahabad) quote.s from 
the Geneva .correspondent of the New York Timr^ 
who reported that 

"All the members of the United Nations Com- 
mission say that they can s^ee almost no casi^ for 
India's retaining Kashmir, and that tin personal 
sf ubborimess of Pandit Nehru is ‘the only obstacle 
to a settlement'.'’ 

Wc hope that Sheikh Mohammad Abdulla knew 
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M2 I HK jVJUDKK'N RK.VIKW 

(»1 ihcsc (itn(\a (U'u^lopmonlti when lie pi(Mlged nfreBti 
tht Ali-.l uiimu-i\:jshiiiir Niitioiifil (^onfei'once to Ibe 
(‘!iii.-.r III nniiotinliaiij recovering from tin- 

blow slunk by i.Ik' “I wo-nntioiis” theory' of the 
Muslim Lfjipuo 'I'lw' vow will K'fjuire ol K!i.'liiiiin- 
iiion s jcnfirf' mid ^ufb'nuu >n ^l.hat the Now KaabuM'- 
of III*- die.'ims m.tv omorg<- lulo n'ality, 

(a)7/i nwnwea Uli (. ofi I creti cc 

d’hr most im]s>iUoii ol liw < .omuion wealth 

Prjnir Mmistn*. I jadcrftip f' was hold <in OciobcT 20 
whorr tiflfim- and luainU-niiiu t* ol llic world peace was 
disciisHMl. \ s!an rni'oi i''sue*l alo i w at d-s s.o I’tiai lluif was 
ajiii.ineiu tioil llie <lni-L’« i '»| u.m miisi lu- no L b\ huild 

Ilii.’, IIJ» aliiirti Ion;— m oldi ‘1 lo di'U’i ,iov W'(»(dd-lie 

appr.'o'Hu and loai iiredum om-i !><• si'hv'oudul not onlv 
hv niiiil.oy deli'inivr nuMsun— ipiit al- 4 > l)v ad\an< oij' social 
aiifl <'(<0101110 wdlaK. I Of iu/i'', 1 oodon. i'jm - .i ( oin 
pK'hffiM v<‘ siiiliioaj' <d the pi oceedoif^s (pf lh( ( aoifemni'e. 

Ml. Altlec opciM-d ill ' (bs< ii'-ioii ill till" lull .Scs'don and 
idt llie n<'lVn( I \lini‘-l<'|s .nid |||.‘ (.liiib ol Siaff wi^re 
piesnii. tiK'Indin^ bnul INiidci v\h<t sjKikt* as CJiaiiiiiun 
ol llic t ho-ts (d Mai) ('.touinilh'*- aiol L<<id \ioii 4 n>nief y. 
win. ain'inled as ( I. S. a |visi which lie will p:ive up 
at llic <'nd ol OiUdiei o' mder lo «lcvoic hinisclt to thc 
WesO'in I nioTi < '.oinmandcr*' in ( Hoci (A>c.inn!!<*c 

Alici llc' meeting;, ihc loilowiiiL? ofhg.il lominaniqnr 
was issued fiom Id. Downmjr Siicci; 

‘ FhdVni'*’ ami llu imuci ol world were 

ilie suhjed^ <d di'/'(i^si<<n ai IVirm AlinisJers' meetings 
ihis iitioninp und silcnKMiU 

“'riu' dis< ii-siui' ,\as <»):« 10 <1 "wilh ‘^uincss hv iIm^ 
Ihi.iK’ Mo'is‘f| ol i!,f I oil! Kinpdum ili< Mousic, of 
Dclclice, aiul the (.hicl of Xii Mall as (’haii.H.iii of the 
(’Im I - ol y'lufl ( 'iiiiinilh c. 

■‘in the disfiissioM ilo’ir wa* a^r'-fouru ihiit the 
ihint:ci rd v\ai mn-i In^ met h\ bnildii," up armed force** 
ill or<h r 1 i» rl«M<’i iiTiv woMi<l he ajj;:re'*soJ'. ami that fiecdom 
riiimi Ik' sah'puaiah'd m>i only hv mililavA dcfrn«ivc 
UM'.'miK-' lull also Iin a<!\ancln£! *oii.il c>i.l <‘ion<»mir 

w elf .O'' ’* 

Tlie didilw rafr a '‘-o< vitimi of sfu a? and c\o*\0!nie 

;»<-{var>ccTr.cm with tl'-hvisivc im-irn’ i'.' s in iIi** -tai.-TTU'til 
savs Tirvi'K, is in keepiPL' v. ill; die < nipt n-i- plar cd dnvinq 
t!i< di' • 11' <ui foreign .ilT.iir'- <*n llu iwcd for the 
;i* i’loa'h in <M.inh,irlfM^ ronuntinism. Improved 

f <’»i"iid<>n* <lc\t Itoimenl of Tfob* Ilnioris. ao<] the eiaiitii'p' 

of {'i.-atP! » .'■''po^isihil'iir^ ,’'t‘,cn’i oo--.iMe \v<*rt' inen- 

floiH’d n- <‘\”imTdi‘' of tl'!'- aop^'''rr-h. T’uev rre toi'-'dereH 
in Tdl'i'e. .,c. t,f par.auionTi* imnorianee in Asia and tlie 
F'l-* a? d have ihcir rfnitil’'rpr' f ip dio fitrlh'^ranee of 
Ffr.o.f Ml rr{ovrr\ in relation !<» We<!item Tltiion. 

Aldionaih the *^rdrMro fj ?)>, ; I’ce Piad ‘'c<’’ref'' 

^‘ce ‘s' ,ir\ ii'peijs ihc Tnr,i". iln main <l«*»eloprnf'nts of 
( iv*’mpnv c"hti d'-fenc''' T^olic^ an<l a® a result of 

d'c !t>.i w.'c, "iv '-hai, Fiteflv ’tie\ amonni to the viovvth 

of ‘ ’ejjliooalt'r'" th M is \nci(*i‘*<'d re^ponsihlliiv nf each 
Picmnion in i?- own si'ctoT of tV.e plobe O' operation 
troonp nil of them, parrieulftrly in mnttera of ndministratinn. 
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supply and rcsunLh. is a*' filronp il n<»i stronger than 
ever. Hut slraiegie-alK Coinmonweahh and Imperial 
d( fence can no longer he thought or in terms of a “thin 
red line.** Each rommoijwoallh uiciiihei miw lakes iVic 
lead for regional defence, taking as allies other peace- 
loving ncighhours in the same region. The neighhourp 
pniieijmlly in\oived are. in the opinion ol 7V;ne>. dm 
I’niletl Siaies and ilie Western European ilcinocraeies. 

dhiis in 194fl Cann<Ja led ih* way 1»\ undertaking 
jrgioual eonuriilnients jii the Whistein hernisphere through 
jollier< tU’e to ihe North Aimuie.iu Oefenee I*iicL Tty the 
renewal and extrnisjon of it in J^'I-T she made tins a 
pcftnanenl feature of her i»olicy. Air. Mackenzie King 
explained this ai tlie lime hy saying liiat wilh ihe coming 
of JAdai wajfaie Canada liad to look nol only, as hiiherlo. 
i » the east and the, wt-i hni also to the meih; and there 
her inli i"sN and lhos<: <d the Unii- d SlaN’s coincide*!. 
A el lh<* essential and Ih'xihh' co opci aiion within the Com- 
monwealth remained, and wa® in^iaii. vd hv the fact diat 

per eeiii ol the mopu iran&ijoii used In the United 
Kiiigd<uu \usiiaijau, and Indian Hoops af Alamin w^as 
manufiielun'd in (Canada. 

I’o Aiisiralia ami New Z<‘al:ind tin- need for planning 
<»n a re:iionai h.-isis wa® lironglil Inane w’hen .fapan entered 
the wai and llireaiened to sever Aii.tialia aliogeiher froni 
die K'si ol llu (aanmonweahh. aud dial at a time, when 
manv id lu.r troops w<^re tiway lighting, in olliei llu'alrcir. 
Since ilien. Ansiralia i-' being developed as the main 
Cominonwcalili support aiva in tin- racifn . Tin** is being 
done jiarlly ihioiigli a iivj-M'ai i>lan. mw m iis srcoiid 
><*iii. for lln- exjemsion of llu- aimt'd io?(e. ul n tost ol 
i250 tuillion. parlly hy strenglln'.jiic llu' Ausiralian 
I'ronomv and inehasing the population Ti* iln*se ends 
tile Australian Covc-inmenl has hern < onreniraiing on 
immigration ami tin' altrfietinn of oversea capital to develop' 
tin- eounlry's i-xpunding ®<-rondary iiidn'Tlrie.s. 

AVi to operali<*n vvjih other Common vvinlih menilier!= 
lias novel heen i loser. Through the joint scivice machinery, 
Cn-al Hiilaiii ami New Zealand have seivicc represeni alive® 
end .staffs acei edited lo the Australian Defence Depart 
uieiit whde ilnw in I urn have, reciprocal arrangeinents- 
in adhllon. ihroueli ihe provision of tlu' liugc guided 
]uoi(chie jange in hei desert areas. Australia plays a 
leading pari in the scieiitilic defence researeli of the 
whole UjuTimon wealth. 

In the ease of the I niied Kingdom, this tendency 
toward- r<-i:ional (u ganisation is of course ehMrIy seen in 
the inilitinv linkins. oi the five signatories lo the Brius^cls 
Part. Alreadv Panada, apart from her Commonw'<‘;ddi. 
ik-h‘ree lies wilh the I'nlred Kingdom, is associated with 
d.i*- p,-n I lo'iedn r widi the Uniti'd Slates, D)v moan- of 
die liaison oIlire?»' on the W^esiern Union MMitary Corn- 
mil tee and ihrougfi the iinihapsador-' defence meetings in 
W’iis’iiripton. Wdien and if (lie United States decides ta 
enter into more din^ct rommifments with the Western 
Union P^w'er^, Ckinada will be in full partnership. Indeed, 
in manv ways she ha^ given the lead. 

In Africa and A®ia similar rr-cional problem*! exi^l. 
In the former it i- a problem nf eo operation betweom 
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IMti^sh colonial fen ihnit-s anrl llit* I'liiun oi Soufli \frii'a: 
*it Ai-ia, ol co-<ip«’**dtiou tho ihm* new Dominions 

'^lio liaxr ontil MT^'nlly lorni'‘(l a single (lefon‘>p unit ami 
vmII now lm\i- llu* task of rna(l;ij«.rniii *^0 j'i to pio^iiico an 
^■quallv rojiiona] throutuli mutual ro- 

operjilion a- iMiuaU. 

Ohservn- on Commonwealth Conference 

In ihr aln>vo romoxt ilu- follo\\in}» odiiorial rommmt 
<i.»i OhscTiH'r^ London is .'^i^nifirafu : 

“Tin- liitidainonial lirioro ilir loipi'iial Om- 

JejoiM j' i- flow far ifn- itvH link" of I'omrnon in|f*r«*st an* 
rcoo^ini'^ed lt\ tin- ku ious paiinor'^ and wdiotfior llio vi‘^iljle 
link of tin- (Jnovn (an In* made lo ^ovoi ami -.yniboftsr all 
tlmsf* (idforoni lolaiiMiKli.ps, With Cianuda. Ausiralia and 

N< \. Zoalami ifn* jcal imk-^ an* "Ufli<*ionil> "iion^ lo itviko 
It rerlain llial "(» ionp a^ Londo.n and WasliinuMni aic in 
hairnonv llnsc Dominion'? will stand lr» our side in 
roononin* ciiscs 01 in wai. Wo -honld not forgot, liow- 
■M l. lliat llioso lios would W( akoii and niiglil l^oak uiidoi 
tile "train ol Antdo. Ainorioan diftagrooinoiil, 

"South Africa undo) its now (aivomniool, "ooni" to bo 
puj"'iiRg an i-johilioubt non iso, but i-. not, iik<‘ Kuo 
•loiiianding nominid indopondf'iioo. 

‘ 'J'ho orinaal problom India, wfiioh soonis lik< In to 
. \]n'0'-'- a do.Iio to ‘•♦woi Inr link with the Taown, but 
to establish stiooinl roldlion". pojh.ip" by lioaly, with I bo 
I'lulod kingdom, ... In Fuallots ol ihdoiico India might 
"tn tiiat liriluin cajiuol afTord to lonuiin inditfomil to 
India s Idto and is ilinofoio Ixuind lo dclond lit‘r wlioilin 
til'll i" an^ ioiinal ohligaMon lu mo. But •'in h tlofi’iico 
. inq>os-"i])lo li thoro i^? no •o-ordinaijou ol s'^inIios. and 
mi plosions tu’opanitioM" for llio U"«' ol jjaso*'. 

‘ lu the luo-'oni \ory dl'•lurhod stall' ol Souih-Kij:l 
il "ooius olo,.ny lo ludi.i'-, advanlago lo lia>o fiini 
liiiJiiary iiir.'jigoinont" with (boat Biilaiii; and lliroiigli 
final Britain, wilh Brilain’s powerful paririeis. Tlio 

■t '.ojumouNVo.difi lodav is dolonsible oiil\ li iho i uuoil 
Sialos hu" an unwritlon alliaiuu wilh it; and if India is 
'j enjoy the great boindits of llii" arraugorm lU, sbo 
inusl mainiain a link witii ibo Comnionwoalih 

“India lias the iiossibiliiv of a gioal fuiuio a.- iho 
leading couiilry of Asia. It is lo fiidia’s and Britain’s 
jPiituaJ advanuigi iliat tins should bappon. Ijiu i i?, unlikolv 
to happen iinloss there are the most Irienrly ndalioU" 
between ns, whether they are covered !iv the Minbol of 
the CroNv-n or by fiome more formal arrangoincufs. In 
aiming at Asian leadership, India has great need of riose 
relations with noti-Asiun countries, pailieularly Britain, for 
h('i rival in |lus ainbiiior. is .Soviet Kiissia. wilh all tin* 
weight of ill# European half of her far-flung territories. 
'The unique advantage of the Commonwealth con- 
^ocetion is that it enables lha Commonwealth countries to 
'enter into close relations wilh other regions ot tlie world. 
Tlirough Canada, the Commonwealth is firmly anchored 10 
I he great North American region; through the United 
Kingdom, other inemhers of the CommonwoaUh are now 
being linked to the Evolving entity of Western Efurope. 
The Pacific region i.s represented by Australia and New 


Zitikind- and ii mu"! be bf*tx d ib.il Amu wdll be linked to 
ibi" w’orltl ('•muMuniiN llinuijdi ilie adlioience of India." 

/Jf/7/'\ Hrrald on the Conference 

'rile f)ui/\ Ui'tuhi. London, writes ediioiially: 

“The lb inn* Minisit-is have agreed lhai ibcic must 
be liie liilJe"! pn"Sll)!e eo-nperuliou belwer'jj ibe nations of 
Western Eiiropt irid ibe f >mnirinvvcalili in general; and 
with Briluiii in iiartiiul.M . 

‘’Snell a ielatmn"bip r- »‘"-.«*iUial lo woild ee-oiiomic 
i('(OVOi‘v and 10 world pe.u e. \ withdrawal of Britain and 
tile Conimonweallb liom adive pui licipalion in European 
affair" would gieatly a"si^l tho^c bnees whii'li aie working 
for ihf destruelion of dem«i(,rae>. Ir js madness to 
beliove tlial our seailtMed Comniunwealili rould jmrswe 
il" ideals happilv and piospenuislv in i-tilatioii, or even 
IP association v^Jtl^ Ariienea, if Kmopean d«*moeratie 
eiNili-alion collaps'd. 

‘ 'Plu' de.eisi(*ii of ibo I .oiniuonwo.'iUb Knme Mini'-iers' 
t’oiilerenee crnitirms the view exjire^snl in llie Labour 
l*a*l'‘'s paniplil'ii, I'vvt on ihe 

“Biilain's ‘^liengtb as a World Power, .-^uv" ibe pumph- 
lel. and ( onst<|Ui*ullN fun viilui to ilie W».slerri liiiiori, 
ilefieiid aboNe all on tin* ejost' link between lierM’lt and 
oilu'i iiu'inbei^ ol tile Coininoiiweallli. It i- vital that her 
loie ill (1 V\\-lf*ru Lnion .-diou.M not conflict with her 
( iuiiitnonwt J'lli lekilloi's. Dm the oiliei liaiid, it is also 
( le;;i lb.il all ilm D'-foinioii , eould benefit greatlv Irom 
the rt'onoiliK |c«'on'.\ .d I’llrop''. 

®T!ie deiii'Uid" ol Western I nioji (‘an be reconciled 
V lib tlufse ol iln t (Miiiiionweiijio, ‘But’, the jiampldel 
» mpbii -JMM "u‘ ii A let «»m ili.dio.i i- 1 a iio means 
auioiraso, .md ;'ii' ii.oniio" oi I'^uiojie mii'-i rmngnize the 
‘■upn fi.. irnpoii.ui , o) biu'do.j ,i irie'dls a’socialioii 
i-'lwee.i the t .oniiinuiy * allh ami Wc'^leni Lriioii.' The 
aitiliidr ol the t iuiinucnwt .ilili repM'Scnt^-livt"-, now ip 
I or.dori ^how- timl llicv an* '‘Jgi 1 lo pkiN iheji pari in 
IP i.:,(ca! la"K.’ 

Indlafhs in Stndli Ajrirn 

Dr. Yiisiil Diuioo, Prosidcii. of iho 'I’liiiisva il 
Indian (.'ongi-ess. lold a pre.ss couferonco in London 
Uifiu 8outl) Africa w^as “ui the grip of a violent race 
hy.stf.Tia and wa.s likely to ex')>erionco tin; most ferriblu 
luoe convuksion.s in Iho near fuTuro if iho proRoni drift 
to totalitarian IS) u continues.'’ He was replying to a 
sp'Pech by Mr. Erie Loiiw. the iS^nith African delegate 
to U. N. 0. at a foreign pnisfi assoeialion in London 
in which he gave a false picture of what was actually 
going on in his country. In Britain without hia paas- 
I'ort, wdiich was denied by the South African Govern- 
rnf'iil, Dr. Dadoo said he was still trying to reach 
Paris where he was to have acted as adviser to the 
Indian delegation on the South African Indian ques- 
tion. Dr. Dadoo, who had several interviews with 
Pandit Nehru during his stay in Liondon, said that 
repre.sentatiions to secure a French visa was still being 
lunde on hl'^ behalf. 

Commenting on Mr.- Loiiws staleuient that lirte 
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iracia of the most fortiJn parts of Sou lb Africa lia'i 
bct’Xi BL‘t aBidr us native reserves, Dr. Dadoo said that 
only 13 })or ('Ctit of tbo laml was n'sei'VtH.! for four- 
fifl.lis (»f Iht’ pojjulalion. If a aearcli were made throuirlu 
out »Soutli Africa, it, would hardly discover an African 
piiginoei or t (‘clinician of any kind, he added. 

“T usk Mr. Loiiw, is it not a fact that IIkmi arc 

actual laws on the Statute Bock which prevent a \ast 

majority of its black folk from doing skilled worl*. 
like the ('olour Bar Act of 1925. 

“Mr. liOiiw says that the Union of South Atriea 
ip an outpost of European civilisation and solicit" 
support for its racial policies on this ground. 

“I say that if it is European civilisation or western 
dt'incKTncy l-o deny elemeu1.ary rights iiiul opportimitiop 
on tlu' fiasis of llu* colour of a person's skin, to (li*^- 

regard a man’s worth and liis ability, to stop him 

from acquiring skill, to spurn him and treat him as a 
chattel and pariah in the land of his birth, then that 
civ ill. on is a menace’ to mankind and we will h‘ivc 
Ilf truck with it. 

“Politics, commerce, industry, labour, culture and 
education are all stcepe<l with the most cruel mani- 
festation of colotir dospositisai/' Dr. Dadoo said 

“Segregation has made South Africa a vast prison 
house for its non-white population. The country now 
('njoyp a reputation of having the largest jail-going 
population in the world in relation to its Afriean 
population. « 

“It is difficult in South Africa to find an Atn* an 
who ha,s reached the .ige of 25, who has not S(^*eii the 
iMserv of a prison wall. 

“Expenditure on the police force and prisoii.s w.is 
£3,000.000 a year whiU’ £’2.500.0(X) wa? spent for ihe 
education of four-nflh.s of ihe population which rr- 
pn'sent^; ilu' iioU“Euroi>eans.“ he continued. 

“Every African a* the .age of 18 must hav 12 
diffriviu pas*^!*.^ i.o co'iilro! his movements? One was for 
le.-iung and gfing to schoijl, anotlu-i fur paying taxis 
and 'll ill anuther for vi.4tiiig a friend between the 
curfew hours ol 10 p.m. and 4 a.m. 100,000 Africans a 
year wau’e convicted and sent to jnil for not haMim 
a speciJied j»a8< in their possession. 

'‘W(‘ art' not a.^king for ])rivilege.s in South Africa, 
but we are lighting for our rights to live os decent 
human beings in the land of our birth,” Dr, Dadoo 
said. 

“We claim citizenship rights for every human 
being regardless of his race or colour and there U nO 
power on earth to atop us from attaining our birth- 
right. 

“Let me warn Air. Louw and those who think like 
him that they are building up a vast rcscr\oir of half 
for the white man if they continue their present mad 
career of violations of human rights. 

‘Ts not racial discrimination a fundamental and 
gross violation of the United Nations Charter, western 
democracy and European civilisation ?*’ 

India has prepared for the debate on South Africa 


( 

by circulating bookletfc outlining Ihe events in ihf' 
Union to all delegfitioi^', including the South African. 
So far three documents luivv Ix'eii issued. Two arc 
printed bookleLs called Sintllifjhl /<// South Afrieo and 
TrraifnrtU of ludiaiis' m S<oilli Africa. The third is a 
cvj'lo.styled supplmnni The tir'-i liooklet recalL' the 
early lii.si.ory of thi Indian problem and piiblishefi 
]>liologr;iphs comparing a “segregated area reserved for 
fiidi.-ois” With a “municipal flat reserved for white , 
w'lM'kers” The duj'licatcd staloment brings the “posi- 
tn»ii r(‘ft.'ir(liiig the treatment of ludiaas in South 
Xfiicit and denial of fiindanKiiUal human rights to non- 
Euro])ean pooi)le“ up-to-dat.f‘. The second booklet., 
Tn'.(ilm<n{ oj Jyidinns in South Afiica is Urn most 
inquu'tiinl of the three. Regarding recent devolopmente 
it .'<iiy{< : 

“Tlu‘ policy of the Nationalist Party, which 
now the parly in powder m South Africa, is bet-ei 
iin(h‘r.stood l)> a refi’re.nco to a secret organi*<a' ion 
called Brpederbond, of which the Prime Minister of 
^oiith Afric'i find .‘••('vcnil Minisif’rs of his Cabinet arc 
immibers 

“Till'! orgiinisfilion, meinijors (if w^hich wori’ d»’- 
baiivd bom entry into the Civil Services by the 
Government, of Smuts, has a supreme council who aie 
*the twelve apostles.’ Sixty out of 993 candidate'- ot 
the Nationalist Party in the goiioral election of 194S 
were drawn from this secret organisation, which pro- 
vidfyi ihe in.spir.'ition to the present Government of the 
p.'iily li’d by Dr. Malan.” 

The document, them, (pioie.s u report. ]>ubhsh(Kl 
in the < \ip(' Tinirs of May 22, 1018, of extrae.ta from 
a “secret (‘ircuhii’ of this organisation.” 

It says : “The Nationalist Party was carried to 
victoiy' in the genmnl election on ii wave of hatred 
..g.iiiisl nori-Phiropeans. 

“It h?is rou.sf'd the pas^ion-^ and emotions o wlo • 
pcojde liv .'it SI lenient}- made In Dr. Donges and Di 
Malan.” 

Minister of the Tnlrrior Dr. Dongi^s is quoted ti' 
follows '. “If Soutli Africa, accepted tho United Party 
policy, the white Soiil-h Afriean would evc’utually have 
to quit ns (he British had done in India, or else siifTor 
the fate of South American Republic.-* and become a 
<'ounln of mixed breeds.” 

The report adds, “The changt-over of Goveriunent 
III .South Africa marked a further triumph of racialism 
and led to further deterioration of the condition of 
non-European peoples in South Africa.” 

The document, then deals with ^apkrtheld’ in ita 
ridation to Indians, coloured people and ^natives 

“It is reported in the Pre.s8 that the South African 
Gu’^ernment is working on a scheme to repatriate alU 
Indians from South Africa,” added the document. 

“The only fitting reply to this can be one given 
by Dr. V. M. Dadoo. President of the Tratwvaai 
Indian Congreas, *We are born and bred here and we 
are soUjs of the fioil as much as Malan.'^. Afnkaud'^vrs,, 
or African people.' 
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“Nu oni’ ilarr gf*t u> out We, South Alricaus, will 
^lay lirni to ,jlay our purl in inakiiift South Airifa a 
tl(u«(>(?ratic Stale.” 

SnmniiiiR up. tlu- booklet isays. “The Lreatmout ‘»1 
liidiaihs in South Afrioa ihui- coulinuep ti> be a BoriouH 
Aiolalion ol tlu purposes aiul principles of the Chart('T 
cm which !lic United NalioUh i.s jounded. C'ontlmiatiou 
In' I he South African Goviu niue.nt of a policy of racial 
discriniinui.ion against Asians and other non-whiles i.s 
clcfirJy the result ot an asMirupt ion by tliat Gov rii- 
ineni that the failun' of the Genc-ral Assembly o*' the 
United Nations to adopt an effective resolution on thi-^ 
subject l:i-1 yf-av eonsti lutes tacit approval b\ ihe 
Tuited Nat SOU'- of that policy. 

‘Tin (bneruiiKUt of the Union oi Wouth Air.c* 
li:v made um ctjange whatfivor either in its dis- 
'■nniinalosT luw'-’ oi in (lie praclic(‘ of racial dis- 
crimimitKm sigaiu^l. iks nfiiiouals ot Indian origin Tin' 
ju'esoul (be eriiiiient in Soutii Africa staiids cominilteb 
lo a poliev of '.’ipartheld' or racial segregation and 
donnriMtiou (jI all non-while iicoples by Europeans. 

‘Tt has ])n>chiiriicd its intention of taking «wa\ 
w'hatever restrided political rights are at pre-eiii 
enjoyed b\ Indians ami otlu'r Asian.s and of cxtenilinvr 
the policy of ve.‘>idenlial and commercial sogiogation 
to Ciipi' Province, the only part of the Umon of Smith 
Africa, which lias been (‘omparatively free from racial 
segregation and political discrimination.” 

Dr. Malan has opened the ofrensi\r in fid' 
wlrerigth against Tndian.s in that Dominion by intro- 
ducing the F^iil to amend the Asiatic T.aiid Tenure 
:ind Indian Pepresenlation Act providing for kho 
rf'iiresenlfitioD of Indians in the South Alricau Assem- 
bly and yenate and the Natal l’io\»ncial (.kneecil 
Jiubans protest cd against the' miginal Bill on two 
grounds, namely, that the \uling was on coniiunnal 
basis, and that, they could be represenb'd only by 
Europeans. Dr. Malan’s amendment takes away i^eii 
these two limited riglda, 'riie Ilhuhn^tan I'imva point t‘d 
out th'it “the intention of the Tbiion (^lOvernm.^ji: i" 
to deny Indians (ven the limile<l fnncliasf* which hi- 
.\c| conceded wliile retaining the segi'eg.itioii 
This is the Union Govenraent’s reply lo tin- a)'p- al 
m’ the United Nations Assembly t-o l-he two Oovern- 
meiit.‘- to get Ingetlier to settle the dispute. Asia, 
spi'cially Imlm, i.s anxious to see in wliat light the 
piGfKmt se.«sHion of the U. N. Assembly views the 
conduct of the South African Ouvenimeiii which 
clearly amounts to an insult to the United Nations 
ol the W(|^*ld and what step*' it takes to remedy this 
jross affront. 

GovemmeiU Measures on Inflation 

'Wie Government of India, in a press communique, 
has announced the measureh it ha-* decided to adopt 
for the purpose of combating inflation. It has b i 
<iecided that it) the budgetary gap between revenue 
and expenditure this year should be reduced aff far a** 
possible, both by the Provinces and by the Centre, 


. lor !l ncxi \efii*cvjy effon .should be 
m.idi ptovidt .mirplus budgeus ; {ii) that ali avoid- 
abli' cxprndsinrr ially all unproductive expendU 

iun‘. .slionld It- jaisiponcd forthwith, while, at the 
SIMM' line. i'fft''iing all economies consistent with 
cliici 'III .idministraUfiri (a. I'abinet tVmimittee has 
lxM*n set nji to ciirrv out an urgent review of all 
develo]nneni pkins. both tkmiral and Provincial, with 
a \ U‘'w to determining the relative priority of accepted 
.SI heiiie.s) ; [iii) that the Uenire '=hould no* extend any 
linarn'iai o-Nsistance to the provinces, in particular to 
imi>iemeni such program in e.-^ as prohibition and zanriin- 
dan abolition, nor allow the provinees to try ami 
finance ihesi; .schemes in a wav i.li.at. would adversely 
affect thf' Ui'nlro'.s borrowing programme ; and 
(i/>) tliat ill*' progress of the Estate Duty Bill should 
be expe<lited. Jt lia« also b<*eii decidi'd to curtail the 
juirchasing jiuwer in the hands of tin' community and 
(<» prevent any a<ldii.u)n th^'iiln Ji accordingly pro- 
poMv (i) lo Hil(‘n.*ijfy the small savings campaign, 
t./i’) to afford widi'V tacilitus for mvestmt'nUs by the 
siuall investor in Post OtbcH'S, a."*, for instance, by 
raidiig th(‘ mavimum iiossible limit for invcstmimts 
in Nationul Savings Certificates from Rs. 15,()(K» tf> 
Its 25.(KKl : tnV) U) Js''Ue Trea.surv Deposit Receipt'', 
as in U K., on mvourablo term*’ (what llnse are have 
mu been indicated) fui fi, h and 12 months to cater 
tor iiistitutionrd investors in searcli of short-lcrm 
mveslmenis ; and Ui’) to limit dividencks of public 
• oinpames to the average of llio amount distributed 
a.« dividend during (he two .sfar.s ended March 31 
UMS. or lo 0 per cent on j?iiid-u]:) Ciuntal, whichever 
1 ^ higher In rc'gard to tlie question rU* bringing flown 
pliers, a rein I posit ion of control on foodgraias and 
textih.-' n.a- been dicidi'd and ihe Govi riiment havi 
und"! coriMideratuii) tlie qnrsiiDn u) se<*uring a reduc- 
tion in the [irices of sng,'i’‘ and a .scheiru' for betfei 
di.s ribiilion ot othcT e.ssential commodities like 
kero'ieno, uoii. sba'l and cement, whicli would be 
.•{unoujiced .sliorily. 'I'ln followinc i.' the full text oi 
'] < .•ommunique * 

“The ( lov eninn-nt ol Indui 1 m'(' h.id under active 
'•oiiside’aiion foi some time the irieasiiros to be taken 
to eoml'at tlie threat of growl nu inflation, the most 
.>igiiilicjiTr< judicahnn of vvliicli has bi'en the continuous 
rise m ]irhes during recent month.*^ Th^y have had 
the ianefit of coiNiilliitioii with Provim-jal and StaU'.^i 
Ministeis, ('conomiKts and repre.sentatives of industry 
ami lalMjnr After a careful comsidi'iation of the pro-; 
blem in nil lUs uspect<<, they have decided to take 
certain immediate stejis to iinprov* the position. 

“The Governments poliiy in dealing with thi-< 
jiioidem M dictated by certaj'i bro.id eonsiderations 
The fiifft is to lake all i»o.s,sible steps to keep the 
Government expenditure, as low" lUi possible consistent 
with efficiency, and to incia'a.se revenue by all available- 
means. The .‘?econd is to make a concerted effort 
immediaUdy lo ensure that there is no further rise in 
prices and the cost o-f living. The third is to order 
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future policy Mn to secure, ju llie shortest pOi=aiblo 
time, progressi\(‘ reduction in prices to reasonable 
levels and the supply of an iucreiising volume of 
>?ou(ls and stavices. Lastly, wherever possible, over' 
endeavour slioultl be mud(‘ to curtail ihe purchasing 
power in the liamls of the (HumiiunitA and to prevent 
any addition thereto. 

*Tn the Held ol (jlo\*erninent expenditure ii has 
been decided that, the budgetary gap between reveum* 
and expenditure goings this year shouhl be reduced as 
far as possible both by the Provinces and the Centre 
and that for the niixt year e\ery ('ffort should be made 
to provide .sin plus budgets. All avoidable I'xpenditure 
"Will forthwith be ifostponcd and all econoiniea consis- 
tent with the maintenance of eflicieut administration 
will be enforced. It Ls not the Government’s intention 
to hold up develoijment but in the pro-eiit ciiais it is 
absolutely vital to avoid all unjirodiictivc expenditure. 
A Committee of the Cabinet has been set up to carr> 
out an urgent ivview ftf all deviilupmeut plans both 
1 ’eiitral and Provincial with a view to determining the 
relative priority of acia pled schemes as that expenditure 
on such of them its are not productive or could be 
postponed or slowed down, without detriment to the 
U'itional welfare, nngiit be deferred or curtailed. 

"Provincial Goverumenta have also been warned 
Mi.'ib in present cncuinstances they can expect no 
!'.jiancial assist:iiU'(‘ fiom tlie Centre in the implc- 
iiientalion of their j>l‘ins for t!ie .ibolition of zeniindari 
<*r for prohibition, and that in ir.Mng to finance' the 

of thosi‘ schemes they .should .-ef* lljut lie' CeuUeV 
oorrowiiip progiamnu! is nut affected. 

"Provincial Governments arc also being advised to 
^ll‘^ ^gtlleu their li nance,', by the le\ v of an agricultural 
nii onietax where it is not now h vital 

"The piogres.s ul‘ the bill for !- ^ymg an Kst iie 
Duty, th(‘ entire proceeds ol whieh will go to ihe 
PrvJvincep* and winch is now bi'for»' ilu' Chuitral Legis- 
lature, will also bf' expedited. 

"As regards prices, tlu' ‘uihlic :ue uVMire that the 
I obey of decontrol adopted la^-l Di^cember li-us rec<3iilly 
been reviewed, and the revised imlicy regarding con- 
trol of foodgrains and textiles has boon announced. 
Government ho]>e to .secure by the revised policy au 
^'M}uitable distribution of ffiodgrains and cloth at 
reasonable prices well below the existing levels. When 
llio revised policy comes into full operation there 
t'liould be a marked decline in the present level of 
pi ices. Government have also under consideration the 
f|Ue.stion of securing a reduction in the price of .sugar 
.inj a better distribution of other essential commodiiies 
liki' kerosene, iron, steel and cement and they hope 
to bo in it position shortly to announce their policy. 

‘‘One of the main causes of the present crisis is 
ihe exiatenco in tlie hands of large sections of the 
community of purchasing power far in excess of the 
available supply of goods resulting in a progressive 
increase in prices. The po'^ition will naturally improve 
if the public invest more in Government Ioanns and in 


.s.tviug.'j hcliemos. In order to stimulate investments 
Goveminciit i>roposf*, in co-oi»erat.ion with the Provin- 
cial Goveriiiiit'uU and Slalo-<, to inUmsify the cam- 
paign for small savings. They havi; also decided to 
afford w'ider lacililies for invest incuts by the small 
jn\x‘stui 111 Po.sL Offices. T)ie maximum pcniiis,sible 
limit for iiivestiiieni,.s in Postal Saving.^ Banks will bo 
raised from H.-*. 5,000 to IG. 10,000 and in National 
Sa\ii)gs Gciiilicates from ILs. 15,000 lo lis. 25,000. 
Government have also dccidi'd to i.ssue treasury 
(le]»osil. rcccii*l.s on favourable teniis for 6, 0 and 12 
months to cater for institutional investors seeking 
sliort-tciui investments and dcdails will be announced 
diorll\ by the Reserve Bank. 

“In the held of industrial production Government 
iiuve come to the conclusion that in the present 
circumslanct's soiiui special steps should be laken to 
.stinuilaUi j'rodiictioii, and they have therefore decided 
lo grant Llie lolloping concession ; 

“Kn-stly, the present rules re.gulalmg allowance ol 
depreciation on plant and ’a.acliint'ry for incuiiie-<:ix 
piir])ose^ will be liberalised. Secondly, new mdu-tnal 
undertakingH will be exempt ed fiom meoiue-tax loj .i 
spemfu'd period. Thiidly, niw mfiierials anil plain a! d 
michinery imported into the country for induslrial 
inirposos will be granted a relief in respect of custoiins 
duty, lo the extent that this may bo i)raclic*ible with- 
out injuiy to Indian ruanufactiuers of Minilar go(»ds. 
DeLaiN of llio concessions will lie publi^iied shoitly 

"Government attach tlu' utuiosl. iniporlnncf lo 
increasing the litiancial rei'ouico'-’ available* for iiulus- 
trml development and at the .same time preveniing au.' 
addition to existing pu^cha^illg powei, as an e.s.sonlial 
j'leliiuinary (o further mca-iires to check inflalion As 
:i lirst step in this direction some form of limn ai ion 
of dividend.s ib necessary, and ii ii.is been decider tbai 
lor public companies the ainnuni distributed us divi- 
dend should not exceed the average of the two y ars 
ending with the 31st. Muirli, 11^18, or 6 per cent on 
paid-up capital w'hichever is higher. It has also been 
dciided to iiostpone the repayment of tin* lOxce-.s 
Prolil^ Tax di'po.siks and of refundable E. P. T. for a 
further pericnl of three jmm. Refunds will however be 
allowed for linancing pu.rchases of capital equipment. 

‘‘Government also propose to lake action to 
seeure in consultation with the Reservii Bank that the 
power recently conferred on the Reserve Bank to 
regulate the grant of advances by banks should be 
utilised to prevent speculation in commodities. 

"The Central Government arc convii^cd of the 
imperntivi* need for uniformity in legislation^ regarding 
industrial disputes and its application. Divergent policy 
iind unco-ordinat.ed action in tbi? matter can result in 
embarrassing repercussions on the economy qf the 
country at the present juncture. Alongside, therefore, 
of Government’s declared policy in this matter, they 
intend to take measure by legislation and otherwise to 
eiHuro that uniform principles will rbe adopted, under 
the overall control of the Central Government, in the 
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rcforcnco of dispiilrti to adjudication, and the provision 
for the review of awards t)y a statutory autliority. 

“The Government of India trust that the measures 
now announced will reassure the public and restore a 
spirit of confidence in all sections of the coramimiiy 
The3^ have under consideration certain otlier measure'- 
on which they hope to arrive at an early decision and 
wiiich it is expcclcd will go far toward cotiservinGc Ihi- 
spirit.” 

The Government’s anti-inflation policy h^ 
well received bj" the richer section ot the commit •> ^ 
but it has prodiictMi no enthusiasm in the minds o ‘h! 
common man. "J'he official approach to the pro‘»h‘'i' 
seems to have been wronp. It has started from the 
idea that money has flown into the hands of the com* 
mon man AJid thi-’ is the factor which lies at the root 
of the problem. There might have been an cleu cnl 
truth in this notion but it. does not deserve the 
emphasis that it 1 ms received, 'ihe real danger hes 
elscwlicre. During the past few years, some money has 
n^T' doubt percolated into tile villages but the hulk o! 
it has found its way in^'thc hands of war-con tractors 
jind black -markeleers. This powoiful section of the 
community have enough liquid cash in their hands to 
take a<I vantage of the scarcity of goods and to raise 
their prices througli cornering. Controls, although good 
in principle, have worked most disastrously in thi* 
country because its administration has been entru.sle<l 
to persons whose efficiency and integrity have neier 
been above suspicion, DistriVnition of permit® and 
wagons have both been work(‘d in such a way as to 
foster blar-k-market and ^uish up prices still higher 
(‘ontrols in tliis country ha\c meaiil unlimited distress 
and great hard.?hip for the common man with a fr. e 
scnj'e for bJackmarkrting. A re.imposition of con'roh. 
tluM’oforc, specially under the same .set of eorrujjl and 
inefficient officials who are hand in glove with ihe 
blackmarketecrs, lia.s failed to produce enthu.sia.sni m 
the hearts of the common man while it has immediately 
won the blessings of the millionaires The Govern- 
meiil of India would have stnirk at the root of high 
prices if they Iiad announced the policy of immediate 
liquidation of the Managing Agency syst,em. On 
' aeveral previous occasions we have sliown that this 
sy.stem of industrial finance, devised by tlio British 
merchants, constitutes the most perfect machinery for 
th(' earning of illicit and uudup profits and is tolerated 
in no civilised country of the world. Instead of break- 
ing it, the Government have further strengthened it 
by the lax impo.sition of control.^ and limitation o’ 
dividends. Tfie grant of open general licenses for the 
import of eonsiimer goods is, however, a silver lining 
on the. dank horizon ; if it succeed® in aeeurinc more 
goods in the market, the prices are bound to come 
down. In the interest of the nation, the 8w.idrsh! 
sentiment should be held in abeyance for some tinjo. 
In the present set*up, purchase of Indian manii- 
faetured goods does not necessarily mean the retention 
of money within thfe country ; in fact most of it is 


uui in'Uie form of purchase of luxmy goods and 
luxury tnncls abroad by the millionaires. 

Thfi prescul anti-inflation policy will not solve the 
probhm ; it may only add lo the existing complexities 
The whole economic sirucUire and the entire adminis- 
tralixe iiiachinr ry, .specially that part of it which dcal.®^ 
with economic nialler.s, ^houkl Ijo ihoroughly studied 
from the puvelx In<ii;\n viewpoint of decentralised 
ceoiiomy wdiidi (inuros lull rrni>loymont and prevents 
concentruLioii of money in fewer liand.s. Produclion, 
cndil, coiiiinerce, transport, and admini.stration all 
form parts of one integnted siruclure and should be 
sUuJied log('llicr if n la.sling solution is to be desired. 
The Anirlo-lSaxou political and economic in.stilution“ 
liMxe .sohetl none of our national probhun.® ; ralliei- 
t!i. y liavi' added to our complexities It i.s time tluii 
w.- approcahed the problimi from the Indian .stand- 
point. .strengthened by a study of M:inu, Kaiililya, 
rarasani, Siikrii and a host of other Induin soer.s wlio 
g;i\e us '111 economic structure that lasted in ii\fi 
ihrough millenniuni.e aiirl ensured happiness to th- 
masses. It IS high time now* that knowledge of Indian 
ecouojny was knocked into the liends of our adniinis- 
tratons and economists charged with Keynesian thoorifv*- 
of political economy. ‘'Inflation” for us is a catchword, 
our leal problem is lo rebuild our devasiaii'd economic 
.sinicture This ciinnol be done under the leadership 
of Anglo-Saxon political and eeononne institutions 

Provincial Finance Minister!, 

Conference 

The (kmfm’enco of Provincial Finance Minisfer.-' 
(•alli»d by the ]»’inauce MiuLster of the Government oi 
India, has concluded its session after di.scussing qiioB- 
tioii? relating to co-ordiniition of the financial policie® 
uf the Central and Provincial Governments. Amon'J 
the items di.scusscd were the distribution of Income 
Tax, the financing of post-war development schemes, 
co-ordinniiftn of Cimlral and Provincial borrowing, the 
iieeNl for .i uniform policy in the .matter of provincial 
excise, speinally with regard to medicinal and toilet 
tirep'ira1iorj.M containing spirit, the need for popularis- 
ing the small savings movement, co-ordination o* 
provincial sales tax, and tlu' need for organising an 
efFuient machinery, Ccntrul and Provincial, for conect- 
ing up-to-datro statistics. 

Tlio major part of the discussion centred roumi 
llie .subjects of the financing of the provincial post-* 
w’ar development schemes "and the distribution o‘‘ 
Income Tax. Regarding post-w\ar development schemes, 
the provincial mini.sters explained their special diflS* 
.mlties, but there w:is a general realLsation on the pari 
of the 7 >rovince? tliat in implementing their devi'lop- 
meiil schemes they should co-operate with the Centre 
in seeing that the inflationary position was not 
worsened. 

We dn not know how far Bengaf.® claim for a just 
phare of the Income Tax has been pressed in the 
Conference. The Frees report of the Conference 
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saya that the Ifinance Mmiater of the Governmetit of 
India ban givou an aasiiranoe that the whole question 
would be re-examined. About a year ago W€^ had 
pointed out in these eolumua the degree of inju^tiee 
done to West Bengal in respect of her share of In- 
come Tax. After partition, the drop in the collei'tiou 
of Income Tax from this province had been negligible 
but .share of the tax for West Bengal was draabicdly 
cut down practically in proportion to her lo»s of 
territory without taking into account the actual re- 
duction in the collections due to partition. This 
legitimate grievance of Weal Bengal ouglM to bc' 
remedied at the earliest possible moment. 

An official committee was appointed on the first 
day of the Conference to consider the extent to which 
uniformity could be socurtd in the Sales Tax levied 
by the provinces. The Committee submitted its reporl 
to the Conference on the second day. The main points 
in the report which, it is believed, have been approved 
hy the Conference, are : 

(1) No Sales duty should be levied on the export 

from one province to another of grains, pulses and 
cerliiin other similar commodities. ^ 

(2) A ceiling of three pies in the rupee should be 
fixed for Salcjs Tax on industrial raw mat-eriaU ex- 
ported from one province to another. The materials 
inchi<led are : coal, cement, steel, cotton, cotton yarn, 
hides and skins. oil-fle€*ds, rubber, minerals and .into. 

(3) A ceiling of three pies in the rupee shouLl be 
fixed on the export of textiles plant machinery, 
vegetable' oil products and sugar. It will be open to 
a psonnee, however, to levy further tax on internal 
eonsumption of these goods. 

<4) A uniform tax of one anna in the rupee on th<‘ 
-export of luxury goods including refrigerators, jewel- 
lery, radios, gramophones and motor vehicles. 

(6) No province should charge any Sales Tax on 
a commodity exported by it, if on that commodity it 
does not levy tax in the case of internal consumption. 

(6) No Sales Tax .should be levied on agricultural 
implements used by band. 

It is regrettable to find that this Conforonce has 
not thought i1 fit to take into consideration the very 
basis of Sales Tax in this countiy whore most pf the 
retailers are exceedingly small units and do not keoT» 
accounts on any scientific* method. The last ib'ui m 
the foregoing list may be an indication that the 
provinces will be frf>e to levy Sales Tax on the other 
articles of consumption needed by the cultivator. 
How does the Government propose to bring to the 
Exchequer the huge amount of Sales Tax that will be 
paid by the masses to retail traders? In Bengal, we 
know, a very large proportion of the tax actually paid 
by the buyers do not find their way to the Govern- 
ment Treasury but inflates the bank balances of tiic 
traders. The Sales Tax has meant an additional 
income for the dishonest trader. 

The Government of India in its Finance Depart- 
ment would do well to tell the provinces that com- 


modities for the levy of ShIo.m Tax .should be sehoted 
in iiuch a manner that, they fall# within the field oi 
organised business so that it would not be necessary 
to harass the petty illiterate retailers for the colle»*tion 
f)f the tax. The Madras method may serve as a model 
in this respect where the quantum of tax is the lowest 
while the yield is more than four times the similar tax 
in other provinces. 

West Bengal can easily afford to confine it> Sales 
Tax to atveiy’^ small number of items sufficient to .Yield 
a very large revenue. These arc the items that liave 
enjo^Td immunity under the past government^ ; for 
example, hessian and other jute products, shipping 
purchases, stocks and shares, and the disposal irooda 
sold here by the Government of India. Tliese ilems, 
i.og(3ther with the luxury goods, ari' likely . to yield 
several times the present revenu(3 collected under 
Sales Tax, even by de-scheduling the daily newjssities. 
The omnibus inclusion of every conceivable item in 
the schedule will further push up prices, and mean 
greater hardshi]) for the masses. 

Another vital omission has b(*en made: in thr list. 
Education must he made tax free and this should have 
been included in the exemptions included in th«‘ fore- 
going lixSt. Pakistan has taken care to exclude education 
from its Sales Tax while in India we arc paying thrice 
upon it ; firstly, to paper dealers while buying paper, 
secondly, to tlie pre^s while* faking delivery of the 
l^rinted forms and thirdly, on printed books. Tliis is 
the most pernicious feature of the Sales Tax which 
.should be eliminated at the (*arlirst possible moment. 

Foreign Assets in India 

A Census of foreign assets and liabilitie,s ot 
individuals and institutions in the Dominion of India 
and States whicli have acceded to the Indian Union 
has at last been undertaken by the Reserve Bank of 
India. This has long been overdue and should have 
been undertaken much earlier. For a long time, 
information on balance of payments i.g being compiled 
with great c.'ire in .such progressive countries like 
U.8.A., Canada and Argentina for the study of 
movement, .s in trade and inveshment position and 
allied matters. In India, however, up to now no such 
compilation in an organised mimner has been attempted 
with the consequence that there has been a serious 
statistical lacunae. Very little definite knowledge » 
available at present as regards the debtor-creditor 
position if one takes into account not only public 
debts hut also private investments. Such Is also the 
case with regard to the movement of capi&l in and 
out of the country, reoeipte and remittances^ of funds 
in the form of profits, inteiHsst paytments, shipping, 
insurance services and tourist services. Detailed infor- 
mation on all these is necessary for making an accurate 
assessment of the position of this country in regard 
to any of them. The Reserve Bank has made only a 
beginning in this direction with a survey of foreign 
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in \ ('d moil Is which is Iho iimst iniporl;iiil bcnuiiso ii 
covers a wide held and a prelude to the oarrying 
out of other surveys for the construction of an accurate 
picture of our inlernational accounts. The inquii-y h'*- 
been uudortaken lo satisfy certain requircmonls of the 
Inlernational Monetary Fund. 

'['he TT. S. and Canada have been the pioneers in 
thf‘ hold of conductinp: surveys of international invest- 
ment and th<? oxperiinent of the TT. S. is the nios!| 
e(Ji-n]>vehen.sivc and thorough. During the inter-w^ar 
periml, I he TT. H. Department of Commerce eondiicb d 
the survey ihrough the ksiKi nf qucLSlionnaires. After 
the .bqiaiu'so aggression, legislation was undertaken by 
th(' TT. S. Government for a compulsory furnishinir of 
iiiformalion regarding all Ivpes of foreign-owiied 
assets by individuals and institutions in the U. B. 
owning properly on behalf of foreign countries or 
nationals thereof llhmiinating details have beeai coin- 
plled and juiblL-ihed. The method followed by Canada 
resembles that of India in securing infointiation of the 
tyt>e in (]U(’stion, in that its estimate of balanec o- 
p.\Vinenli<, particularly its international invi’stment 
posilions, would appear to have been based on secur- 
ing information with the co-operation of the bu.sines.s 
community through I he issue of questionnaires. The 
Dominion Bureau of Slatistics mainlams individual 
cards for all firms with foreign rairiificutions and the 
latest infoinnalion is posted in such curds as when tin* 
I'olurns flow in from year to year. The results of such 
statistics are published by the Board of Statistics wilh 
exhaustive comments on the methods followed, as abo 
the trends indicated. We have doubts, howev(?r, aboui 
the success of the Canadian melhod in this couniry. 
Here most of the foreign firms are British and their 
spheres of investment are widely varie<l Tea, jute, 
coal, mica, manganese, ongineeiing industne.s and 
similar important intercsls -jiv still altno.^l comulel^dy 
in the hands of Britons. Ail of them are organised ou 
strong monopolistic lines nnd ha\'e so far baffled :dl 
efforts by the Government to elicit informations from 
them even of a uiiiioi character regarding their work- 
ing. The British firms in India have not yet been able 
to adjust themselves to the altered condition. Wc have 
doubts about the Reserve Bank's success in securing 
true and adequate information through questionnaires ; 
\VP. are afraid, logisljition will ultimately be accessary. 

hubistrifil of Pakistan 

The industrial policy of Pakistan Govertmeiil ha? 

rt'cenUy beell explained in a press conference at 

Karachi b^ its Minister for Commerce. He expressed 

the hope that within the next six or seven years the 
Dominion would be reasonably industrialised. There, i? 
still some confusion in regard to participation of 
foreign capital in Pakistan's industrialisation. Elucidat- 
ing this particular point, the Minister stated that by 
allowing "a reasonable proportion of profit” for the 
purpose of remittance abroad, the Government's inten- 
tion was to place no restriction on such remittances) 


'uh*'!' lhan tho.«c oi general jjpidicatiou arisiing from 
lojcigii (xeliaiig(' liinilalions and poliey to which such 
i’(‘iiiillfiTices w'cre subject everywhere. 

Pakistan's total production of jute, the Minister 
sai<i, was between 60 and 70 lakh bales, but there was 
no jute inill. The Government had, therefore, concen- 
I lab'll its lirsl. effort mainly on the expansion of the 
Dominion's juti -baling capacity. Orders- had been 
placed for eight pre3se.s w'ith firma in TJ. K. and five in 
IT. B. A. The T'. K. presses w'ere expected to be in 
opemtion by the end of June 1949, wdiile those from 
I 111 U. S. A. were I'xpoctcd to reach oai lier still. It 
was inrlher stated that the Govi'inment w.'ms financing 
ilif inilial puiThnse of presses from America. Wh^n all 
the 13 presses had been .set up, tlie baling capacity 
would increase by 20 lakh bales over the present 
capacity of 27 lakh.s. As regards establishment of jute 
mills, the Minister stated that the Government was 
actively considering the question of melting up two 
mills. In begin with at an early date. One mill has 
already l>een established in ('hitlugong but u i-j not 
expected to start working before 1950. 

Pakistan’s' estimated annual raw cotton jurxlucbon 
was about 12,00,000 bales. There were 12 mills in 
Pakistan, which, working double .shift, were capable ot 
producing 5,000 bnle.s of cloth and 7,500 bales of .^'cU■n 
per month. But this represented only about 10 per cent 
of Pakistan’s total cloth requircuu'ut 'Pwo mills, one 
with a eapaciiy of 31,000 spindles Mini arioLlier 2^,000 
spindles, wmro nearing completion at Hiihimyarkhan in 
Bhawalpori' Slate and Karachi respectively. Two mills 
in Eu'^t Bengal had also placed orders for jnldibomil 
Spindles to the extent of 17,000. By bie end of next 
yi'nr, the Minister said, the ninnbei of spindles 
iij{3talled in Pakistan would have doubled itself fiom 
KJfi.tMKJ to 332,000. 

The third most importanl fibre in Paki5«i.iin was 
wool, which, the Miiiisler said, wa.s in great demand 
III the world market. The Government had decided to 
assist m the establishment of five yMrn spinnerics with 
a total spindleagi' of 2.5, OlX). Tt wn.- mImj propo'^cd to 
assist in the opening of finishing cuiilivs, each centre 
comprising two sets of raising and finishing miichmoB. 
ITestdcs, permission had been grant I'd to two parties 
to set up woollen and worsted mills at Karachi and 
m West Punjab. The Karachi mill wa«, according to 
the Minister, expected to be in lu’oduction by June, 
1949. 

Negotiations with representatives of well-esta- 
blished foreign firms on the starting of a rubber tyre 
factory in or near Karachi were making satisfactory 
progress. Leather ami pharmaceutical industries were 
mI>o receiving attention. 

The Pakistan Government, said the Minister, 
attached th(' higlujst importance to the establishment 
of an up-to-date paper factory, preferably in East 
Bengal where the raw materials required 'for manu- 
facturing paper were available in abundance. In Hiis 
connection he revealed that it was proposed to uiiiise 
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the aer viced of woJl-knowii consultants for the planning 
of a sulxihido j'apcr mill, estimated to cost between 
one and one and a half crorcs of rupees. The develop- 
ment of sufr'ir and oUkt allied industries were also 
vt'cc'ivinji' Gfovemment attention. A 50,000-ton sugar 
laclorv in Mardan was expected 1(5 be in production 
ju'xl voar. JOxisting siigiir factories in East Bengal were 
Im hij; expanded. 

He gave .details of cerlam hydro-electnc. i)r<)j^* t- 
under ( onsidcration. The present conditions} ol 
tlierrnal j)laiit.s scattered throughout Pakislaii Wt've 
hf-iiig .sur\eyed. 

Bireasing the need for pimried ri-ojiomy, 1h^* 
Minister remarked that, ('Xco])linf; the manufacture ot 
arnw and amnuiiiilion, generation of hydro-electric 
power, and the manufacture of rolling stock and tel<- 
cominunicalion cqui]>iiieiit. which would be State 
monopoly, the entire field had been left for privati' 
enterprise anil initiative, the (iovt'rnment reserving for 
itself, however, the right, wlien such enterprise was 
not forthcoming in adf’quate measure, to undertake 
11 m‘ development of industries of national importance. 
Participation of foreign capital has been invited in 
order to step up the Dominion's industrialisation taking 
gofxl’c.ire to .M !0 that iL> import did not bring witli if 
forcjigii jiolitical influence. How Pakistan, a distressed 
borrower of foreign capital and enterprise keeps 
foreign inveMt.mciit frc(» from foreign ))olitical influence 
remains to bi? si'cn, si>ecially wit.li the example.s of Tran 
and Ir.'uj before us. 

Pakistan Buys Steel from Abroad 

It i.' reliably urnhM'hInod. .say.^ the Pakistan corres- 
pondeni of the (Unnmrrvc, that about one Jakh ton*^ 
of .steel from Bidgium has been ordeied by Pakistan 
(jlovernment again.^t sterling The .sbol will cost iiy 
Pakistan curnnicy about uiie and a half crofi* j^r 
ni))ccs. Further il is learnt that orders for the purchase 
of over a thousand itoirip of various capacilic'i of good^ 
and steel requirements of the Pakistan railways, valued 
at about one and a lialf crore of rupees, have been 
]>laced by the Railw.iy Purchuse Mi.sfiion on varioe- 
linns in IT. S. A.. U. K. and othf'i European count rie-'. 
Pioinpl deliveries of the urgently required stores have 
b(‘} n arranged and some of thr items are stated lo be 
already on their w’ay to Pakistan. We wonder why, 
with such acute shortage of steel and railway materials, 
our Government is unable to utilise the huge amounts 
of idle sterlings for the procurement of those essmilial 
com;noditM\v ugainst sterling as is being done by 
Pakistan. 

W, //. 0. Regional Committee 

Jiiaugiirating ihe Regional Comnnitee of the World 
Health Oigani'^ation for South-East Asia — ^Ihe, first of the 
five committeos t(» he set up in different regions of the 
world— -Pandit Nohrn stated that the future of national 
and would peace lay in greater and greater international 
ro-opt’falion in all pr>s^iblr spheres 
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fn the political and econoirfcc spheret^, unfortunately, 
liiiTc were conflict^., hut in iiialtcrs like public health there 
was no room for any conflict. “If we have more and more 
inicriiatiunal co-operation on health and other matters, 
ledircclly we are ri*.ally consolidating the other major 
political and economic prohlcins of the world, because w'e 
(Teate an atmosphere of international co-operation,” 
l*aridit Nehru said. 

jndiu, he added, attached the greatei-t importance lo 
the work of tlu World Health Organisation, more 
l.•^peeially from the point of view of South-East Asia, 
which was very backward in health conditions. If the 
oiganjsaiioii could achieve it** objective of physical, mental 
uiid social wcllhciiip— that was how they had defined 
hfiallli — most of the problems of the world would have 
hten solved Perhaps •progres.s would be slow and this 
result would not he ai liieved as quickly as they wanted. 

He recalled liow vXsia and South-East Asia had been 
iifgleeied in the past in the sense that world organisaiii ns 
diiecied their inlivitie.s moie towards the problems of 
Europe <11 Anierii a. ft if one look< d at questions of 
health, one found that countries of ^sia needed attention 
first. It was well-known today that oni could not i^olalc 
any part of tlur wmld and make one purl of it healthy and 
leave the other part ui’licalthv, bec.'iuse the infection 
spreads. The world must he taekle<l us :< whole and in 
doing so, backward arc.i- rnu-t he tu(kh‘<l first. 

Problems of Asia were partnularlv imporlanl. He 
yru'- therefore happy that the icgioiuil svslcui was lieing 
developed by the World Health C)rganisiiii(>n so that more 
attention might he paid lo the pnddems of a puilicular 
legion. Sc} fur as the (iov«’nnnen| oi India were eoncerned 
they w'ould do ihcii utmost, assured Pandit Nehru to 

help ihc organisuiioii and to carrv out its <leci'»ions. 

India‘« Th*allli Minister Rajkumari Ainrit Kaur. staled 
that the most imp<u’tani item befme the Cfiunmittee was 
the programme h»r 1949, It was necessary to give the 

Direemr-ficncral a consoliiluied programme <d the assist- 
aiier required by the legional loimlries from the World 
Health Organisation in resjieel of the technical aotinties 
which had been approveil by the ITcallh A.ssembly. The 
mo.si important of these, she said, were the eoTilrcd of 

malaria, lubereiilosis, venereal diseases, maternity and 
child welfare, environmental hygiene and nutrition. 

Hr. Brock r.hish<din, Hivcetor-Cencral of the W.H.O., 
attended the (ionferpnee and stated that at the very begin- 
ning it had been decided that the activities of the W. H. O. 
.should lie dcecniralised, and that it should not be an 

academic organisation. It was significant that the first 
regional organisation was being established in Asia. 

The urgency of improving health condi^ons in this 
country as well as in other South-East Asian countries can 
not be over-emphasised. The activities of the W.H.O. 
which are directed towards this end are, therefore, of 
special significance to this country. The W.H.O. is 
one of the Rpecia1i.sed agencies of the U, N. devoted to 
the cause of improving the health conditions of the world. 
It is noteworthy that the first of the six Regional Health 
Organisations is to he opened for South-East Asia with 
headquarters in India. Representatives from Siam,^ Burma, 
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Nepal. Ceylon and Afghanistan attended the Conferenee. 
Pakislan chose to align itself with llie M'iddle iCast 
rountries. 

Linguistic Provinces 

The quesiion of linguistir pro\inces is being handled 
li> the Government of India and the Congres® Working 
Committee differeiilly for different areas and this is bound 
l.i cause discontent. 'Phe (]ollgres^l stands committed to 
|Ih‘ lormation of piovinces on u linguist ic basis but asi 
soon as it has eorue to a position to do so the problem is 
being evaded specially in respe»t of llenpali^speaking 
anru*^ in Caslerli India. Bengal's just claim for the re- 
iiH'lii dull ol her cedcil di'^tiic!.- iiU'* hecn n-sisted by the 
('.uiigress Woiking CuinuullCf* and the pie^ent President 
of the (mngress, Dr. Hajcnilra Prasad, has rlefiniiely and 
I'nurnhigiiousiy espies*>e(l himself against il. Thi> has been 
a clear departure of tin* accepted tmliiy of the Congress 
in legard to the re-drawing of the ptovinciul maps in Free 
India, riie just elaiiij of tlu Beiigali-'-peakiiig people of 
A«siini fir the formal ion of a Purhachal Province is also 
felling ell deaf ears. Provincial autonomy Can be a 
SUM ess only when tluil province is able to conduct its 
entire education system including L'nivers^ity education 
through the medium M the i»rovineial language. This is 
poftsilde only when the province is formed strictly on a 
linguistic province and its exira-lciTiiorial right to establish 
instilulion.s for jis own people in other provinces is 
admitted. All conijilaints of culluial genocide cun be 
eliminated only uiulei such conditions. Mahatma Gandhi 
had al-'O emphalicaJIv said on occasions that the genius 
of a province could not attain a high level unless it were 
possible to impait Criiversiiy e<Viicaliioii tlcroiigh the 
ineriiiuii of the (iroviiieial language. A consolidated fedral 
policy can lie siiec-.s-s only when the. provinces are con- 
tented units of a contented Stale sy stein. Tlic Linguistic 
Provinces t^ommisaion set up h> the President of the 
Consiifution Asseuiljly of India, Dr, Kajendru f'rasad who 
is following a dual role in respect ol this tundamental 
!*«sue, is. not expected to solve the problem because its 
scope lias been, very narrowly superscribed by its terms 
of reference. The letter of Dr, Lanka Sundarara, published 
in the Statesman dated October 27, deserves special atten- 
tion in this connection. Wc do not know whether the 
election of Dr. Paltabhi Sitaramayya. the Andhra leader, as 
President of the Congre-'s for 1949, will murk any. appre- 
ciable departure in the present linguistic policy of the 
Working Committee, or whether he is going to i>erter away 
riic rights of other provinces to gain recognition for his 
Mwn province, remains to be seen. His silence over this 
important qiifstion, of winch he himself had been one 
of th^* principal champions, before and after his election, 
Jia-^ raised' some amount of apprehension. 

Dr. Lanka Sundaram writes : 

J have read with interest your Editorial of October 
20-21 on linguiatic provinces, with special reference to 
the recent Bombay conference of Maharashtrians. 

We in Andhra Desh have been, since 1913, consist- 
ently .clamouring for* an Andhra province. I regret'' to 
say that by branding the demand for linguistic provinces 


as provincialism you have not faced the que-liou at all, 
much Ic-^ -.oivi'd it. To give a luul name to a dog and 
lo hang 1 ^ not the method expected from a reputed 
f<»nim of puidic opinion like yours. 

I will sidle, my facts and arguments, particularly with 
rtlercnce to Andhra, in the most straightforward fashion 
possilile. What is the necessitv for the postponement of 
this questh>n? Obviously, dangers in the tJountry, real 
and imagined. India, however, had not postponed tho 
merger of some 500 Indian Slates, because of these 
dangers. Some of these States have merged with Indian 
provinces, c^., tho Faf-tcrn Stales Agency units with 
Orissa. No revoliilioii or chaos aiiendctl the.se mergers. 
If thcie were tough problems like tliose of Patiala, wc had 
the stratagem, obviously open to ohicclioii. of railing the 
group concerned “Patiala and l^^st Piiiiiab Slates Union.* 
In other words, if we have a will, there cerlainlv will be a 
way out of the liiigiii.stie province-, coiilrovc.r.^y. I stake 
my claim to the city of Madras and am willing lo abide 
l>y the dwisiorif, of a pi'tiperlv held jilcbiscitc. Facii if 
this attitude of compromise is not satisfying lo t»tlier 
eluimants. then transform the city into a province like the 
present Delhi Provime This may smooth difficulties. 

The proldem of Andhra is simple. We, Andhras, do 
not want a Pakistan of our own. We want the right to 
order our affairs, as self-respecting parliiers in the fiee 
India ol lodav and loinorrow. I'here are. two crores of 
Andhras In rlu; eleven Andhra dipiricto of liie Madras 
Piesiileiicy, with a iivcniu: of Ks. 25 crorcs a year. We 
have arioilicr two croies of Andhra^. .sealitTtMl ahoiil in 
Orissa. Baslar ami Ghanda, llyderahad, Mysore, and 
Tamiinad. and even in di'-laiit Bombay and Burma. We 
flo not. I'owevtTs want areas conlaiwrig Andhras which are 
not coiitiguou.s to the main body of Arulhra territory, to be 
lorcibly ullaclicd to the proposed proviiiot*. You IniVe the 
asHiiiani e that the TO.tXKt Andhras of Khaiagpiir, W. Bengal, 
for exampU% would not lie oidcred to iimlerlake an exodus 
to Andhra Desh, I’usi a.s much as Coimbatore and Tan- 
jorc ill I he .■:oulli would not be claimed and joined to the 
propo.sed province by a corridor. 

Wiial is desired is that die existing Andhra disliicts, 
which arc self-suffii*ient a»id posso^ the ingredients of a 
robust future, should l>e constituted into a province, and 
that such of the contiguous areas in which Audhvas are 
picdominant should be added to thorn, so that a reconsti- 
tuted Andhra D(jsh becomes a State integral lo free India. 

A coTtunission of the Governrneni of Madras recently 
investigated a complaint that the mother tongue of the 
AncUiras was suppressed iti the curriculum of the schools 
of the city. Andhras of the Korupul and Ganjam tracts 
of Orissa (these were lopped off from Andhra Desh in 
1937 and given to Orissa lo make the latter a sizeable 
Slate) are denied the right to use their mother tongue 
in schools and law-courts, and a domiciliary test was 
imposed under the Congress Government of the Provinoa 
which denies vast numbers of Andhras in these areas 
(heir right to franchise and gainful employment. 

The Andhras want an opportunity to regroup them- 
selves, and become contented partners oL free India. 
Let there be no ground for complaint that vested interestSf 
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ajded hy purpo‘*ele8‘^ lii.storica] antecedents have made 
fui disintegration, for if millions of people continue to 
grumble against injustice, the State cannot become pros- 
perous. Re draw the map of India on a linguistic basis — 
a basis to w'hich Omgress stands eolemiilY pledged for 
30 years — and then you have the ingredients of a consoli- 
dated federal policy for the country. 

Purhachal Pradesh 

On the 8th of September last the Working Coin- 
mittee of the Indian NiitionaJ Congress, the suTjreme 
executive of the organization, recoin mended the 
constitution of a new Congress Provincf^-- the Pnrba- 
chiil Pradesh. Tlio (Congress Presideiii, Babu Rajendni 
I’rasftd, has since then countermanded the recom- 
mendation and stayed its implementation. A repre- 
sfuitathe C-oiifereiice of Oachiir, Manipur and Tripura 
States was to lia\e been held on the 17th of October, 
1948, wiih Ach.'irya Jugal Kishore, Joint General 
Secertiii'y of the Congress, as its president. ^Ihe inter- 
vention of thf' ('oijgres.- President has lialti'd all this. 
Thf‘ reason for it is no longer a seoret. The Congress 
Ministry of As^aiii and the Governor have appeared 
on 11 k‘ Aceiie to sabotage this plan whieh is the only 
W'HV that \vi' can think of to ncjutrahze the racial policy 
of th(.’ Assam Adimnislralion. Sir Akbar Hydan, the 
Governor of Assam, reflected its mind when he called 
the Bengali' native 1(» Avsaam and resident 1 herein 
“slianger.s” in the proviiici'V body-politic in course 'd 
ids spi'ech to the Assam Legislature very soon after 
the Sylhet Refc'rondum. Liitc'ly he has been to Silchar 
trying to persuade leaders of public oi>inion therr to 
withdraw support from the proposal of a new Congn'ss 
Province. What his lovusi atarnh is in the internal 
alTairs of the Congress wi* cannot say. W(' art» of 
opinion that he has stepped beyond hi> constitutional 
pow'ers. 

We can well understand the mind of the Assam 
Provincial Congress Committee and the Ministry. They 
t'annot like the idea that about 21,000 sq. miles may bo 
withdrawn from tlieir jurisdiction. At present they 
exercise direct and indirect influence over Cachur, 
Lushai Hills and tlie Manipur State. The constitution 
of ft new Congress Province with the addition of the 
IVipura State into it may from certain points be 
regarded as the forerunner of the establishment of a 
new administrative unit in the Indian Union separate 
from Assam. At prosen l the Assam ese-.'speaking people 
are a minority of 25 lakhs in 1.he Province’s 70 laklis 
total population. But they have been exercising domi- 
nant influence over the Assam Administration creating 
discontent and disgust amongst other elements of the 
population. By llieir jiulicy o?‘ <puekly As.samisin*i 
them they ha\e drivvii them to the verge of revoli. 
The recoinmeiidalion by the Congress Working Com- 
mittee of a new' Congress Province is a recognition 
of this growing tension of feeling. But Babu RajeiKlra 
Prasad has not cared to take the public into confideuiM' 
with regard to the reasons uf hiiJ stay-on order. He 


s])oken obliquely of oppositiin to the Working Com- 
mittee’s recommendation from other groups of the 
population in Cacliar and the Manipur State. 

The Assam Provincial Congress Committee and 
ihe Assam Ministry have co-operated in manufacturing 
these groups which more often than not are the 
leinnants of the pro-British elements in Ihe population. 
'I'hese want to make amends for their past betravals 
by doing the dirty work of the Assamesr chauvinists. 
Babu Rajendra Prasad may not know all the intricacies 
of the situation. In course of n sju'ccii a.s Clnirinaii 
of the Reception Committee of the Minority Co- 
ordination Confe^'ciuce of A.ssam held at Silchar on the 
26th and 27th September last, Shree Vidyapatbi Singh, 
Congress M. L. A. of Assam, described these groups 
as agents provocateurs who “in the past had aligned 
tliGinselvcs with the Imperial bureaucracy and betrayed 
the interests of the people.” He also described the 
narrow policy of the Assam Administration dincri- 
minatoi^ of the minorities. “Wc know^ that a strong 
move is going on lo adopt Assfimese as the Stale 
language of Assam, and the language of the minorities 
recognized by the Calcutta Univcrsifcy are not having 
liny sympathetic consideration from the A.ssa.nit;se 
leaders.” In the matter of appointments and contracts 
under the patronage of the Assam Administration there 
lias been shameless discrimination as related in an 
article in The Modern lievicw, August, 1948, entitled 
“Stoiy of a Great Betrayal.” 

Thesf instances make it neeess.ny that for the 
peace of India's (‘iistprn froutuT homs the A'Siimcsi*- 
.speaking ]»eople sliuuld be fn‘ed from the temptation 
of power-politics. The administration of the Province 
under their influmice is ))roof enough that they are 
unfit lo exercise power over non-Assamese people*?. 
I'he con.slilulion of u Purbachal Congress Province i*? 
the nearest step towards thi* solution of this problem 
ultimately lea<ling to the setting* iii> of a separate 
administrative province in the Indian Union. By its 
area of 25,580 .square miles including Lushai Hill’s 8,142 
square miles and its population strength of 22,04,929, 
the new Congress Province can compare favourably 
with other provincial units. 

^'Basic Education^' in BUiar 

So far as wo are aware the province of Bihar 
appears to have set itself enthusiastically to make the 
Basie Education programme a success. The doubts that 
characterize the conduct of Bengal’s Education 
Ministry appear lo be absent from Bihar. The Bihar 
Basif Education Board, rioently appointed by the 
Ministry, have drawn up and propose to give shape 
to a scheme whereby about 1,600 graduates will be 
trained for Basic Education. A considerable number 
will be sent to Sevagram, Delhi Jamia MiUia and 
Saiitinikelim for the requisite training. It has been 
decided to open 35 Bade Training Schools, and 60 
multi-lateral .'Schools, each having two or three depart- 
ments. .such AS of textile, ngriculture, technology, home 
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craft, public health and|teaclung Besides, about 1,000 
Basic Schoolh for children between 6 and 14 years will 
be started. The* Board aims at the annual supply of 
10,000 iiou-gntdiiaUi teachers and 000 graduate teachers 
in Basic hklucation by 1053 aud onwards. 

Tins scheme does not remove the impression that 
iJiogress in this new field lias been “deplorably 
meagre"; the results of the experimontd in Basic 
Education "are not encouraging." Apart from “the 
inefhcieiiL iidministration of the Provincial Education 
Department" there must be other causes for failure. 
The summary ol the report that W(‘ liave seen appear* 
to put the blame on the paucity of financial help. But 
the cjiic.-stion remain.*? un-an&wercd why the public 
mind should not lia\(j been sufficiently awakened to 
Ihe po.ssibilities oi Basic Education. If we rigliUy 
nndersland it, as visioned forth by Gandhiji, the 
mIjoiik' .'lioLild be ftelf-])ayiiig, Ibi’ )*oduct.«? of Ihe 
cralU lauglit llie oludeiiU slioul<l bi' alile to fiuaiv.'o »1. 
imposing no or verj’ little financial burden on tin- 
geiKM-al re.soiirces of the btate. History has told us that 
dniiijg the twenties of the .19tli cimtmy it was non- 
oflicial agencies that pioneered Englisii education in 
the .‘ounti^, tin Stale always lagging fur behind. 
Why on tin' ]nesenl occasion the same non-official 
iniliaine should be lacking has got to bo explained. 

Orissa Govfitnmenl’s Khadi Scheme 

The Governnuint of Orissa have prepared a new 
scheme for thi* province under which \ariou.s proM- 
sioiis have bi*(‘n made for the encouragemout of spin- 
ning and weaving of Khadi. It has been put inio 
■operation since 15lh June last. Tliis scherru' provides 
for the opening of a number of centres wiih 600 spm- 
mus and 50 weavers in the first year of its operation. 
In a<ldition to this I here is provision under the scheme 
for grant of Government assi.stunce for individual 
■cntcrpiise A provision of Hs. 30,000 has been made for 
jmymeut as subsidies to the spinuers. 

The scheme was put into operation from June In, 
1948. But from June 15, 1948 till July 29, 1948 much 
work could not be done except the location of centres, 
collection of spinning and weaving iiiiplemonUs and 
purchase; of cotton. In the first instance, the work com- 
menced by purchasing 14 bales of cotton from Wardha 
aud also bringing 22 bales of cotton on loan basis 
from the All-India Spinners’ Association. Subsequently 
through lot of difficulties 150 bales of cotton from 
Wardha were received on September 16, 1948. The-^e 
Lave been purchased at a very high price. 

Up till^ow 14 centres in all have been opened in 
Uie. districts of Cuttack, Puri, Ganjam and Balasore 
out of which six centres arc in Puri, three in Cuttack, 
one in Balasore and four in Ganjam. 

During the short period of three mon;hs and a 
half since the date of ^execution of the scheme the 
number, of spinners and weavers working in th j 
different centres have increased to 2,993 and 146 res- 
peetiveb^ although* in the scheme provision has been 


made for 600 ^inntTs and a few 'yeavers for the first 
year. 

In order 1o imcourago the spinners, the scheme 
proxide.s for grant of financial a.ssistancc by Govern- 
ment. As a result of this grant enthusiasm is noticed 
among tho peoph' for hand-fii)inniiig with charkha. If 
20 ])eo}»lc combiiM' and spin, they will be provided 
with Rs. 120 to si art work after a due enquiry. Oul of 
this sum they will bo able to purchase tho working 
materials of charkhas and cotton. Rs. 120 will be given 
£us a help for cvfTy multix>le of 20 charkhas. 

After that if they begin Uj work l>> forming eo- 
f>p(‘rative societies and if each man will .spin one seer 
of yarn, then each will be given a help of one rupee 
at the end of the month and eight annas if they .sifin 
half se(*r of yarn. 

A workshop for the manufacture of .si)iimuio and 
weaving implements has been under contempKilion, 
bill owing u> llu‘ :d)sen(*(‘ oi sinlal)!*' winkci" il ‘o'lM 
not be given shape to. 

Ollier provinces have had siiiuUir j)l»ns. Bui we ai*’ 
not a.ssured that, they have made iiiucli lieodway Wo 
had expei'ted that the Oriya*. a le.ss soiibisucnted p^-oplo 
lhan others, would be able to maki* a better success of 
Khndi work. Let us hope, however, iluit with then' 
aspinUiou for greater Utkal almo.st realized, their 
political frudration got over, they wmII be abh- lo 
devole iindiiided attention (o constructive- n-itioiuil- 
l-^m. 

Sugar 

'riic Indian Central Sugarcane CoiiiirutUe held 
mod mgs a I New Deliii on and from October 8 la.'?i. 
The Jiombny (Ununtclv's corresi>ondeiit sent certain 
ill forma lions in coniieclioii therowitli which we proimse 
to drare with our rc'aders. The meetings considered 
I In* question of jirotectioii which I Ik; industry has been 
enjoying for about 15 years anil which expircb on 
jVlMich 21 next. The basic rea.son for protection to any 
industry is to make the country self-sufficient. Tiii.s 
Ihe ^uga^ iiidustiy seems to have done, and as the 
industry lias been allowed lo export, the need for 
protection ends. But what the Bugar indu.stiy has been 
Irving to secure is to have the best of both the worlds 
— to have protection and the permission to export. We 
will allow the New Delhi correspoiKleot of our con- 
tfuiipoiary to describe their goings-oii. 

The sugar industry would like to retain pro- 
tection and also export sugar even at rates lower 
than those fixed by it for the home market. A 
representative of the Bugar Mercimnts Association 
recently told the Committee that India could ex- 
port sugar to the tune of two-lakh tons to Gulf 
ports, Turkey, etc., at Rs. 26 per maund or Bs. 10 
per maund cheaper than the rate fixed for tho 
Indian consumer. He added that though sugar from 
other countries at lower prices was available, these 
markets were anxious to have Indian sugar on 
account of dollar scarcity. It is also learuM that 
sugar was recently exported to Pakistan at rates 
which were lower than Indian rates by Rs. 6. 
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Thanks lo U. P. Government, a sugar mono- 
poly has been created. Imports are banned on 
account of dollar scarcity. Side by side Government 
hii.s become party in fixing present rales for home 
(‘(nisumpiion which arc lowered for purposes ol 
export. 

A sect ion of the Committee, therefore, holds 
that with its reennt record, the sugar industry h.'is 
forfeited ils claim for protecHon and Government 
‘should not p(*rmit sugar exports till (he lioriie 
market needs were completely met. 

The Indian Central Sugarcane Cominittep has 
so much expanded itself that it is having a. tussle with 
the (fovernment to secure for itseK four annas per 
hundredweight, from sugar excise duty, as agaiust 
one anna per hundredweiglit granted to it by 
Government. The ('oniuiittee had a balance ot 
nearly fifty-four lakhs on April 1 this year and 
expected to recede from the Centie Iwelve-and- 
half lakhs at tlie tale of one anna per lumdred- 
weight from Ct'iilral Sugar Excise' duty. The Com- 
mittee has been recpiest.id by its Secretariat to urge 
the Government of India to iiicri'aso it« share to 
four annas per hundredweight. 

It has also been put up to the Committee to 
<loinand money from Government to subsidise the 
sugarcane industry. It is pointed out that sugar 
production was not sufficient to mi’et the demand 
(U‘ the country ivn<l thai the "position was deteriorat- 
ing I'Vi ry year, hence the need to subsidise the 
industry. 

This plea wa.s advanced to secure the whoh' pro- 
ceeds of Sugarcane Temporary Excise Fund. The 
Government of India, however, were totally opposed 
(o hyi>olhec.ati(m of speciffc items of revenue for 
‘^liecific pnrpose.s and therefore regn'Ited ils in- 
iibilily to transfer the whole amount of the fund 
(o the Comiailtee. The Government realised rupees 
three crore forty lakhs from Temporary Excise 
Duly levied in 1943-46. Out of this it allocattHl 
lakhs for five years’ provincial sugar industry 
development scliome, fifty lakhs for cstahlishiuont 
of new Sugar Tochnolog>^ Institute at Lucknow and 
103 Inkhs h)r sub.sidi.^ing sugar indusliy in IT.P. and 
Bihar to compensate for additional cost involved 
in certain concessions to labour. It kept with itself 
70 lakhs to compensate sugar industry in falling 
market 

The aboM' quotations prove what has long boon 
w«uspected and protested againsi, that as between the 
Government and this cnpilalLst combine (her,- has 
been formulated on unholy arrangement, by which the 
consumer is being exploited. When will tni.s intolerable 
state of things end ? 

Prohibition 

Tie* (Congress has been vowed to total prohibition 
sincf il came under Gandhi ji\«» dominating influence/ 
When muier its auspices Ministries were formed in 
provinces in 1937. attempts to give shape to this policy 
were madt' in Madra.«i and Bombay. In the latter, the 
'Kher Ministry by introducing prohibition incurred the 
vehement opposition of the liquor trade in which the 
Parsifl had been predominantly represented. In Madras, 
the HajdgojJalnchari Ministry limited its experiments 
to districts like Salem, and met the deficit caused by 
the loss of excise duty on wine by the Sales Tax ; 


opposition to this tax on the part of traders was as 
intense a.s that caused m the sister Presidency. 

Since August 15, 1947, it has become a live issue, 
Madius ;jgain lias been going ahead with her prohibi- 
tion caiiij).*iign ('Xteriding the number of districts to* 
which proiiibition would apply. Other provinces, all 
under Pongreas Minislry, lia\o boon trying to follow 
her when (fomes the declaration from the Central 
GovernmoiiL of the Indian Union that in the financial 
ctJiiseqiJenco,s! of prohibition and Zemindari AI)Olitioii 
I lie provinces should not (jxpect any subsidy from tUo 
resources of the Centre. Thi.s has brought to the fore? 
tlie question of deficit budgets that prohibition would 
ci»*ft(.e. "Kxiiertii” have been trying to provt^ that 
Zenilndari Abolition even after paying compensation 
to Zf’inirid.'irs would leave a margin in the hand-* nl 
I ho provincial finance mini.''tcr. But about prohibition 
nobody has ns yet gone iriln its economic and financial 
im]>lications. 

AVe li.'ivt' read of an organization set uji by the 
Central Government to tap the resources of the palm 
and <late Irei'.s of the country with a view to iiicreaw 
wealth. These Iwo trees aic* the chief sources which 
^uj)ply iutoxicating beverage to the masses of the 
people. Millions of them arii engaged as tappers, as 
makoiN of crud(^ wine. Prohibitions would throw them 
out of employment, and it is the St ate'.s duty to find 
them other avenues of incomi'. Here comes the utility 
of tile Central organization to which we have referred. 
The.se millions can as well for prcKhicing sugar a» 
they do now for producing intoxicfding beverages. We 
have' seen an estimate which says that a palm-tree 
vit'lds juice within a season sufficient to produce a 
inaiind of .sugar which at the current rate of price 
to above ils. 35. Tliere are said to be 4 crores, 
40 million.^, of palm-trees in India. Add to thus date 
tn'es. And the vast possibilities of wealth production 
from these two trees alfinr are illimitable. They only 
wait for the researcher and the practical man of 
alTairs to ]>rovo tin* truth suggested in the figure above. 
M Sevagram under Gandhiji’s inspiration they have 
been experimenting the results whereof have to be 
better publicized. 

How War Created '"Commerciar 
Classes 

Ni w ^ind is a weekly published from Bombay. A» 
its name signifies, the editor, Jairam Thakurdaa 
.•\giuini, has been striving to make it the organ of 
tin' four lakh Sindhis congrogatod in the Bombay 
Presidency who hope to build a newer and better Sind 
in areas which are watered by rivers other than the 
Indus. In an article in the Ifith number of the paper 
Mr. Nagazani, an eminent Sindhi lawyer and a noted 
writer, ha.s, in course of the first article of the series, 
entitled ‘The Unhappy Valley” traced the history of 
the communal tension in Bind which has ultimately 
led to the dispersal of Sind Hindus from their aners- 
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tral lu)iiies built in tiuiA beyond historic memory. 
Joaloupy of Hindu success in services, professions, in 
trade and oornmerco, started the mischief. The separa- 
tion of Sind from Bombay won the Muslims '*frbeir 
first vict/ory.” Goviirnment services came to be 
increasinirly filled by them leading to a fall in effi- 
<‘ieTicy. The Hindus did not wony nuicli ; they had 
their trades, factories and international comiiiorc* 
where they found cumpensation for loss of Ooveru- 
moni iipj>ointments The eyes of the Muslims were* 
niK'Hod tt> these opportunities. 

Tlie second World War came, and “a new 
commercial class" was sought to be created bv 
"Muslim officials who while granting licenses aiul 
permit.s wanted 50 i>or cent of tliesc' to be given to 
Muslims. Men who were ignorant of commercial 
usages .suddenly found themselves operating 
\’arious monopolist concerns.” 

Tilt' Sfime thing happened in Bengal, where during 
lli(' F.izlul Hmi jfful Nazimuddin Minis! rie.s. Mnslimti 
wcM'e pilch-forked into busineises simply because th'> 
were Mu.dima. This hapi^ened in Delhi also. And from 
this development we can trace the beginning o'. H'* 
jobbery and corniption that lavt' been stranglinii Hie 
nut of society in India and Pakistan. The new "cuin- 
rnercial” classes, Hindu and Muslim, have imbibed a 
new morality that has become ciir.st* to us all. 

Tlu: Battle Over Berlin 

The Paris session oi tiie U. N. 0. has been 
engaged since its opening aboiu four weeks back m 
"wrangling,” to use the word used by a neutral 
observer from India. The centie of this wordy due l i« 
Berlin under Soviet blockade now. The three W('siern 
occupying Powers — the Unitcal States, Britain and 
Fiance — have brought Berlin’s case before, the Security 
Council as “a threat to world peace.” The Soviet 
contention in opposition is that the Security Coiiucd 
is not entitled to tak6 cognisance of the Ih.riin dispute, 
that there is leally no “blockade” of Berlin. The fir.-?! 
point of the Soviet argument is a mailer of iubu- 
pretation of Article 107 of the U. N. 0. Charter ; it is 
argued by Vyishinsky that no complaint can be w'ith 
the Security Council that involved “a former enemy 
country.” This legal hair-splitting is countered by the 
contention that the Berlin “blockade” is really dircjcled 
against the three Western, occupying Pov/or.s, the 
Soviet Union’s partners in the common victory <^voi 
Germany. About the complaint of “blockade,” it is a 
question of fact which is easily ascertainable Russian 
denial can be tested by any neutral observer if there 
he a neutral •observer to be found anywhere in tlie 
world today^ The latest position is that a compromise 
proposal suggesting withdrawal of blockade and the 
introduction of Soviet currency to follow it hee been 
rejected by the Soviet because there was no simul- 
taneity of these two steps. There is power-politics 
involved as the following from the Worldover Fress 
illustrates : 

When Russia Cut off the milk supply, it oaused 
jpore indignation than anything hitherto. This was 


lihiyiiig politics with babi»'s, and flie people will not 
ra.sily forgot. But .«oon th(» cil.y’.s Communiai Parly 
jnib]i.«4hed Iho now.s flml it, would ask the Soviet 
jiulhontios to roleni. They hud undoubtedly Ihmui 
lipped oiT that a favorable answer would be given, 
and iheiv }no.stige thius enhanced. Wlien the 
Riw,«innt« gM\o in, the Amencans reiiiaed to accept 
the milk. .‘'Jiying ihcy had arriuigj-d for powdered 
milk ill sufficient quantities by aii. This seemed 
]‘olitic.s foj ]>nwdered milk Is r*oi)sidere(t 

iuferioi to covvV milk by tin' cilyV mothei^, 

I'se of Atomic Potver Dispute 

Another dispute tli.at high-lights the widening 
gulf between the Western Powers and the Soviet Union 
IS centred round the u.se of atomic weapons in future 
w>ir.< ami tlieir interdict under international sanction. 
A United Nation.^ Atomic Energy’ Commi.'-sion has 
bec'ii engaged .since U)4(i with creatiiig an institution 
under it that can control and regulate the abuse and 
n--r of this most devastating of scientific diacoviiies. 
An intiaim lejiort .'ubmilted by it I'luposeil inspection 
inder U N. O Mii.spices of research .stations that were 
coiicernisl with atomic research and of factovie* and 
mines, devoting attention to its application to human 
needs. Th(‘ re pro, senta lives ol the Sf»viet Union b.) this 
(himnnssHui denmn'ed to tlii" propo^^al for inspection 
Specially ; .since then tin' rommissiou has been in 
.•ibeyanci' owing to this opposition. The Paris session 
Oi tin* I"’, N. O. Gcmoral Assembly has been fresbly 
confronted with the dilemma of finding a solution to 
it ; i! api)Oini('d an 11-Member (Committee of which 
the Indian Union was one to ttiresh the matter out. 
Though they nn* no ncarei solution, the A.ssombl.\ ’s 
session was quickeiK'd into (ApecUincy of .success bv a 
Soviet pio'posal foi ‘‘the shafting of n convention for 
the oiil-lavving and cl e.sl ruction ol atomie weapons and 
a couvTiition establishing a control agency- -both to go 
into loico sinuilb'ineously.” 

The reaction of Western opinion to the Sovuit 
proiMisal can ho understood from (lie following extract 
from a N(uv York Timoa article : 

‘‘(^rile a.side from tlif' fact Lluil, il would take 
only a few houis to de.sti uy all American atomic 
wiupon.s, while it would take months and possibly 
years to i*reatc; an efTeotivo control agency, Vyksliin- 
sky continiK's to repudiate oil the other control 
features of the Atomic (k)minis.sion’.s plan, includ- 
ing the elimination of a Russian veto bv inoauj; of 
wliicli Russia couhl alvvay.'^ prevent any control of 
Russian atomic activitie.s behind the Iron Giirtain. 
And that rediice.s his ‘conces.sion’ to a propaganda 
manoeuver defiignrd not only' to mislead tho world 
but also to disarm the United States and eliminate 
tlie main factor which hel^v keep Riis.si3n force m 
check .” 

The loader of the U. S. A. delegation to the 
U. N. O.. WniTrai Austin, dotted the i’s and crossed the 
■'/.s of this objection to the Soviet proposal. A summary 
of his .speech stressed on the necessity of “effective 
and enforceable international (‘ontrol of atomic energy 
in the beginning and all the time”; he appe^Sirfe to have 
tried to raise a laugh over the Soviet proposal by 
caying that *‘if it referred to the destruction of the 
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bomb fasingH any miichine-shoi) could make 

lliem in a short time, but if referred to the nuclear 
hif] inside, no om- would advocate the destruction of 
tliat ; . . . the juoduction of nuclear fuel for bene- 
ficial purpose is similar to its manufacture for dcstruc- 
live purposes up to the very late stage, and would, 
ilierefore, require thorough and unhampered conirol 
from the very beginning.” 

China^s Travail 

On thn 10th of October, 1911, ih Chinese n *olu 
lionaries under the in.spiring load of Dr. Sun Yat-seii 
overthrew the Maiichu regime. The day has siuce then 
been celebrated by our Chinese neighliours a day ol 
re-dedication to the cause of Chinese freedom, of 
<lignity as one of ‘‘^igiiififanl. events of the modern 
age. This is a da3" apart from the Republic’.s founda- 
tion day which fell on January 1, 1912. 

Siuff' then our ('thhicM' friends have been pasdug 
tlirough an experience of internal conflict and foreign 
int(*rven1ion and attack under which a less tough raci* 
Avoiild have .succumbeil. This period coincided with the 
Japanesf-' aU.ack on their integrity and their grim fight 
against it for eight years, 1937-45. A New York weeklN , 
Time, (h'^ciibed in glowing w'orils this episode in 
( 'hinaV millenial life, tfuii\a»ing in glory anything 
e\a>u m her own history or of any other people. 

'ilis (Cilia ug Kai-shek’s) people has been beati*n 
and bat.t(‘red from one (md of China to the other. 
Their cilicH have been bombed : their soldiers 
gM-'sed, I heir women raped. From Valley Forg 4 - (a 
uuon'Tice to tin* U. S. A. Civil War) through Valley 
I'^orgi' he luus fought aivl gone on fighting. The aul 
I hat the Democra,cies jiromiscd him was never 
enough. Bui he kept on. In earlier years he had 
fought a retiring batth . But in 1941. he fought the 
Japanese to a .standslill. That was an achievomeni 
neither British nor .Aiii''nean have 3 ^et (1944) 
accoinplished.” 

This epic of oiiduninco deserved a bettiT sequel. 
But fate 1ms decreed ollienvi.«p. And we have been 
witnesses to a fight Iwtw’een Chinese and Chinese since 
the defeat of Japan. Communism and nationalism are 
in deatli-grip, and the w’orld can only look on in mute 
helplessness at this frustration of hopes, st this ^tragedy 
in the life of one-fourth of the world*.s population. 

Khurshed Nariman 

Bombay mourns the death of Khiirshed Navimaii 
so '^oon ,‘iffer hi*^ return to the leadership of the civic 
administration of the city. Today it is hard to re'd.sf 
the regret that, a gowJ man and trn .should have been 
kept under the shadow and deprived of legitimate 
opportunity to serve the people in the way he w.as 
moat capable of doing. We on this side of India, awa.v 
from the heat of the controversy that raged round 
him in the middle thirties, can take a detached view* 
of the persona^ factors involved in the matter. We 


deplore now as wo did then that the High Command 
of the Congress should have been led to put a ban on 
the activities of a public man who by his services was 
marked out as the leadei- of the Congress party when 
it. chose to undertake ministerial responsibility in 
Indian provinces under the Act of 1935. 

He came in lino wdth the pionrens of political 
reform in India, repre.sentod by .'siieli doughty figures 
as Dadabhai Naoroji, Pherozeshah Mehta, Edulji 
Wacim wnd other leadens of the Parsi community m 
India. Ho carried their traditions lo now .altitude, 
by his lone fight ag.iinst the Back Bay Roclamatiou 
scandals when Lord Lloyd was Governor of Bombay- 
He WHS a young lawyer then unknown lo tlie public, 
but the way in which he threw hiniself into the fight 
against corruption in high place.« pul the seal of 
leadership on his brow. He identified himself wil-h and 
loci the Youth Movement in Bombay which brought 
him into intimate' touch wuth Subba.'s Chandr.a Bose. 
This camaraderie made liiin one of the leaders of radical 
opinion within the t.’ongre.ss. J'hen ciiiiu' tlu' e<*iipse. 
And by liLs dignifie<.l .attitude under injusl.jce Khurshed 
Nariman retained tlu' (‘st-eem i*f disinti'n-sted Bombay. 
And just before his death -a month or two before — 
Congress leadership in the province did the decent 
thing in ealling back the oM wairrior to his post of 
<luly, and we hu\(j been looking forward to the fuller 
rt'Cognition of his worth in the expansive days of free 
India. Instead, death has come to roll u-s of tliis hope. 

Benjamin Guy Iloriiiman 

Death has been busy robbing India amd more 
I'articularly Bombay, of the fighters for her freedom. 
Benjamin Guy Honiiman has been taken av;ay from 
us, with whom he made common cause against the 
iniperiulism of his own people. Horniman camo 
to Calcutta 42 years ago during the hey-day of the 
anli-Partition and Swadeshi Movement when tho 
Calcutta Statefiman under R.atcliffe’s edilorship had a 
spidl of sincere friendship for Indian asturations for a 
fiill'T life of dignii.v among na'ioiis. From Calcutta he 
was invited to Bombay when Pherozeshah Mshta 
planned ilie start of an English daily in Bombay 
vowed to the popular cause. Horniman organized the 
Bombay Chroriidr and set it cn the road to leadershij) 
t?l’ public oi)inion in Western India. He was a leader of 
ihe Home Rule League Movement during the second 
decade of the' present country ; for this crime of his he 
was externed from India by the British bureaucracy 
and kept in England. But his heart remained in 
Bombay into whi^h he nlmo.««t gate-era shetif after seven 
years. 

He lived to the end of imperialist exploitation 
in India. To the memory of this sincere friend 
of India we pay our homage. 
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BRITISH RULE AND INDIA’S CULTURAL HERITAGE 

By Db. NANDALAL CHAITERJI, mji., phi)., DjLitt., 

University o] Lucknow 


Sow that India has achieved her independence, it may 
not be inappropriftto to attempt a historical review of 
the influence of British rule on our cultural heritage. 
Free India niu.st ri(‘ce.ssarily take stock of the cultural 
legacy of British rule so as to hw able to formulate fiev 
iiniiioiliate outlook and future goal. 

1'hr* period when British rule got itself cutreticlv d 
in thi;-i country during the middle of the eighlceiilh 
century may be designated the dark age of modern 
India, for Hie old ordiT lav prostrate wuth the' 'li*?- 
.appCisranc'- of the Mughal Empire and the resulting 
l acuam was leading to a kind of cultural anarchy wliich 
leaded adversely on the peoplf''.s morale and aelf- 
I'OJibciousncss. The Company's enrl^' lulmmistratioii only 
aggr.M \ ated the chaos, for being suddenly uplifted from 
the uuromuutic and dull monotony of factory accounts 
to the ii\7Zy heights of political power, the Company's 
‘‘(crvaids naturally got too much engrossed in personal 
MggriMidisernent to be able to think of cultural pursuits. 
T!i“y were out for shaking the pagoda tree, and 1hc> 
riad no time or inclination f(jr anything else. The oiit- 
I'loh in tliose early dayt, (jf British power was indeed 
gloom V for India, and a feeling of frustration seemed 
:o weigh on the minds of thoughtful people evciy where. 
:ndi:*n vernacular literature of this period, for example, 
!jolra>s the utter di'sp/UT and escjipism tliat had crept 
over country’s inner soul, and its passionaridy 
tevotioual or •''•orbidly erotic notes revealed the 
per of an age thai wa.3 crumbling in the midst of the 
tinsel artificiality of a dying order. 

But India’s national culture has been u continuum 
always, and even in the politically decomposed and 
s'ulturally disintegrated India of the eighteenth cenlury 
a complete break with the past was not possible. 
Besides, Ihe John Company could count among-^t it> 
servants a few who did not blindly follow the principle 
of *"gei*Tich-Quickly-a7id“-clear-out-’Oj-the-counirV These 
ra»*e individuals in the Company's service liad the 
healthy seal' and determination to study India's reli- 
gious anct secular literature. Warren Hastings, the first 
Q'overnor-GeneraJ, was the most influential among 
those early European students of Indian culture, and 
his patronagje was of vital importance to the growth of 
Indological studies in that age. 

In fac^, ‘Hastings's 'interest in oriental learning had 
a potent influence on tlife' cultural life of Pritinh India. 
With hS' innate sympathy for Indian learning/* ’he 
became, "^unoffiiially/ of ' course, ’- the chief patron 
India’s old learning. He took' an unusual ’interest iu 
Indian l^j^Himlu and Muslim, and got it systmatised 
at iia own expense. This pioneer work‘prcii)arcd the 
ground for itl^ ultimate codi&ation, and modem adapta- 
tiou and simplification. A number of Indian works 


which were mostly in PersLin or Sanskrit came to be 
produced under the direct patronage of the Governor- 
General to whom lIu'So were dedicated by the authors. 
Si»yjid Ghulam HiiR;uTr.-i Siyar-ul-M utnakhkhirin is a 
well-known example of this kind. The Calcutta Madrasa 
wius founded by Warren IJastings himself, and th(* 
eslablishment of the great Asiatic Society of Bengil 
wa.s in no small iiK'uiSLire due to his eiicouragcmeriL and 
patronage. W'lirren Hastings was such a warm admirer 
of oriental classics that he even propo.scd the inclusion 
of their study in the coiuses of the University of 
Oxford. He lo(ik a keen interest in painting and oLhe: 
fine arts, and his patronage was l•espoIl^ible for the 
success of a number of European painters who came to 
India at this time. 

Hvistinjfs’s exL:mple was nalurallj a scnircc oi 
eucouregement to other Eurfyjjeans who wanted to study 
oriental languages and institutions. The most distim 
guishod trio among these contemporaries of Warren 
Hastings were Charles Wilkins, Nathaniel Bra.-scy 
Halhe<l, and Wilhym Jones. Thn.se three scholars .may 
be regarded as the pioneers among European oriental- 
ists, and their lii-‘loric contribution to Indian learning 
is of permanent value to modern India. Mr. Wilkia'* 
who wa.s w’ell-read in Persian, Bengali and Sanskrit was 
the father of Indian printing, for the Persian and 
Bengali printing types cast by him made printing in 
these language.^ for the first time possible in India. In 
order to achieve success in a country so remote from 
Europe, he had to play the role of a metallur.’ist, 
engraver, founder and printer— all in one. Apart from 
printing, lie acquired such mastery of Indian classics 
that he produced the first English translation of the 
Bhnrnvofi Gita which was publi.shed in London (in 1785) 
ufid^T the patronage of the Directors of the Ea.st India 
(’’ompany. His translation of the Hitepndnsha appeared 
a couolc of years later. But, Wilkins’s achievement in 
the field of Indian epigraphy was no le.ss profound 
inspiring. His work, in short, marked the real beginning 
of Indological studie.s among Europeans in India. Mr. 
Halhcd was an equally distinguished orientalist, and hia 
Bettgali Grammar^ is a pioneer work of immense value 
Sir William Jones was, however, the mist brilliant 
of the* trio, and hi.s place Among the European studetita 
of bri^’ntal learning isi memorable in the history of 
Modern India. Ho had’liroficiency in nearly eV^ry one 
of the nkny European languages, and, what is indeed 
remarkable, he whs master of Hebrew, Persian, Arabic 
and Sanskrit, kis linguistic and also scientific attaln- 
mtnts w’ore a veritable marvel of that age, 'and it is 
indeed surTJri.siDg how in thei midst of his arduous daties 
as a ^udge of the’ Calcutta Supreme Court 'h# coulo 
find time for his oriental studies. His most historic 
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work was the foundation of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal for ihe study of the history, antiquities, arts, 
sciences and literatures of Asia. He became its first 
President as Warren Hastings gracefully declincil the 
honour in his favour. His scholarship as also his expert, 
guidance of scientific and literary studies under the 
auspices of the Asiatic Society produced results of a 
high order, and laid the foundations of oriental 
research in India. The Asiatic Society of Bengal soon 
Jiecamc llie prototype of similar learned societies in 
other Presidencies. Through these Societies the portals 
of orieiilal learning were thrown oiien to the West, and 
Euro])e and America began to draw some inspiration 
from the East—a fact which was testified to by such 
great writers of the last centuiy as Goethe, Schlegel, 
Emerson and Thorcau. The Indian people’s self-esteem 
which had reached almost the vanishing point under 
the onslaughlto of Western culture had a new ami un- 
expeiJted stimulus in the European appreciation ol 
Indian culture. Thus, “Asiatic” Jones, and his colla- 
borators may well be regarded as the pioneers of Indian 
renaissance itself. 

'I'he work begun by these early pioneera was conti- 
nued with equal zeal and persistence by Henry Thomas 
Colebrookc — an eminent civilian in the Company’s 
service in Bengal. His studies in Sanskrit were as pro- 
found as they were extensive, and his reseaxchea in 
Indian philosophy, Vcdic literature, mathematics and 
astronomy entitled liim to be ranked as the foremost 
orientalist of the early nineteenth century. The Koyal 
Asiatic Society of Great Britain which owed its incep- 
tion to his personal efforts is one of his lasting 
(‘oniributions to oriental studies in Europe. 

This enthusiasm for oriental culture was, howe\er, 
confined to a select few. The Company’s government 
oflScially took little or no interest in the promotion of 
oriental scholarship. The Calcutta Madrasa owed its 
origin to the personal interest of Warren Hastings, and 
its counterpart — the Sanskrit College of Benares — ^was 
likewise established through the efforts of the local 
British Resident. The Fort William College for the 
Company’s servants wa.s similarly founded by Wellesley 
on his own initiative. These Colleges, however, made 
little progress, for while on the one hand the Govern- 
ment provided insufficient funds, very few Indians on 
the other liand availf?d themselves of the instruction 
lirovided in these institutions. Things came to such a 
jiass that there wore often more teachers than students 
in the oriental colleges. The Fort William Collogo 
meant for tlie Company’s junior civilians did encourage 
vernacular studies for a few years, but this institution 
was closed down under the orders of the Company not 
long after its inception. This failure of oriental educa- 
tion was due, firstly, to want of adequate financial 
support, secondly, to missionary opposition and propa<- 
ganda, thirdly, to the now-born craze for English 
education among the enlightened Indians, fourthly, to 
the recruitment of only English-knowing ^dians to the 
Poi^pany > services, and, lastly, to the misrepresentalion 
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of the Anglicists who had no knowledge of oriental 
learning and who ridiculed the oriental classics as 
le^^a value than the paper nn which they are printed 
wan when it was blank" 

While classical studies languished modem Indian 
literatures, however, received powerful stimulus from 
European miseionarj^ enterprise in the early part of the 
nineteenth century. The Serampore missionaries, for 
example, did valuable pioneering work in the develop- 
ment of modern Bengali literature, Bengali journalism 
and Bengali printing through their translations of the 
Bible and other original works of a useful nature. Of 
these missionaries, William Carey, J. C. Marshman, 
and William Ward formed an illustrious trio whoso 
educational, cultural and journalistic activities are of 
vital importanco to the history of modem India. The 
Anglo-Indian Press which began its long and historic 
career with the first English newspaper founded by 
JaiiK's Hicky in 1780 made a profound impression on 
the mind of the educated Indians who along with their 
Christian missionary collaborators finally laid the 
foundations of a popular press in India. 

One of the noteworthy contributions of the Britisb- 
c'rs in the days of John Company was their momeutoiis 
decision to make the new learning the foundation ot 
Indian education and that through the medium of 
English. The uninformed criticisms of oriental learning 
in Macaulay’s historic minute would sound ridiculous at. 
the present day, and Macaulay’s arrogant sarcasm about 
“sm of treacle and staa of bviter” or his impudent 
boast that a shelf of i\ good European library was 
worth the entire treasures of oriental literatures may 
not matter anything to iis now, but the fact remains 
that the foundations of India's jire'^ent-day revival us 
a nation were laid in the cultural movements which 
issued directly from the fountainhead of English edu- 
cation, or indirectly as an inevitable reaction against 
the pxc(\ss of Anglicisalion. That English education 
deeply stirred the depths of the Indian mind and broke 
up its inertness is an undeniable historical fact. Even 
the reaction which came against the fast-moving tide of 
Westernisation nssumc<l an expression which was 
fundamentally based on a deep study of the Western 
civilisation. The educational iiolicy of the Government 
wajs ncithf?!' progressive, nor comprehensive, yet it 
helped to create a large and progressive educated middle 
class which bccaiiu' the mainstay of India’s cultural 
revival and political awakening. 

Secularisation through liberalisation was, however, 
the main contribution of British rule to Indian culture. 
The new wine of Western thought produced a natural 
ferment in India, and it resulted in the growth of a 
secular outlook on all aspects of life. Even in the 
sphere of Indian religion, European rationalism had a 
deep infiuence, and prepared the ground for a new re- 
birth. Ram Mohun Roy, who is justly regarded as the 
father of modern India was, in spite of his unrivalled 
oriental learning, essentially a rational ‘humanist who 
was deeply influenced by Western UbfraSing 
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Christianity. Hia zeal for reform as well as revival in 
the cqpheres of society and religion was much too 
ratioual and much 4oo impregnated with Westorn 
liberalism to have any direct appeal for tht; common 
man. But it gave the newly-educated mi<ld1e class a 
spiritual balm in the midst of the destruction of old 
values and the old way of life. Ram Mohun Roy was 
a great reformer, but he was more distinguished as the 
foimder of various secular movements in India. He was, 
in fact, the first modem man in India. But, all his 
moA^cments — social, educational, cultural or political — 
owed their prime inspiration to the fount of English 
education. The movement of social reform and female 
emancipation was, for instance, a direct offshoot of 
Western humanism. The abolition of sati and slavery, 
or the legal recognition of widow remarriages reflected 
a liberalism which came along with the introduction ot 
English education. Even Indian nationalism was the 
cliild of Western influences in more ways than one. The 
wave of cultural reaction which was marked by the 
Rebellion of 1857 failed to stem the tide of secularisa- 
tion, and ill the ideological conllicl that came in its 
w’ake. Western liberalism won the day, and finally 
broke India’s cultural isolation as also her intellectual 
stagnation. The “Rebellion” virtually marked the end 
of the old order and the old way of thinking. 

The complete ascendancy of the New Learning was 
the key-note of India's cultural history after 1857. But, 
it. was through the New Learning that India redeemed 
its lost soul. The first phase of this revival was religious 
and the mighty minds like Ram Mohun Roy, Viveka- 
nuuda, Duyananda and Kealiav Chandra Sen formed 
the motive force of this awakening. That this religious 
revival is closely interlinked with India's freedom 
movement needs no elaboration. In short, a new India 
had arisen with the impact of Western culture, and the 
varied religious developments of the post-Eebellion 
period, such as the re-appearance of orthodoxy among 
a section of the educated Hindus, the growth of 
synthetic eclecticism in the Brahmo movement, the 
intensification of the Muslim reaction associated with 
the Qadiani and the Aligarh movements, the birth of 
the neo-Vedantic order of Sri Ramakrishna and Viveka. 
nanda, the inception of the aggressive revivalism of the 
Aiya Samaj, or the philosophic and spiritual latitudina- 
rianism of the Theosophical movement fostered the 
forces which all served to strengthen and inspire the 
Indian national movement of our times. European 
thought wielded a potent influence on the mind of 
Young India^The democratic faith of the Victorian age, 
no less tha^ its positivism and humanism moulded the 
thought-currents of modem India ; and Comte, MilU 
Carlyle, Maisini, Kant and Fichte inspired new trends 
in Indian literature and political life. Even Western 
unbelief led to repercussions in Indian sooie^ in the 
fonm of intellectual agnosticism and moral epicureanism. 
Both the orthodox reaction and the modernist rational- 
ism of modem India were thus a product of English 
education and Btititii rute. 


The post-Rebellion period witnessed cultural deve- 
lopments through official agencies in various other 
dircjctions as well. The Archaeological Department pre- 
pared the ground for a renewed Indian interest in the 
l ountry’s art, architecture and epigraphy. The Education 
Deparlmont sought to revive oriental research on 
modern pcicnlific lines. European scholars in India and 
abroad patiently reconsi meted the missing links of 
Indian history, and made the Indians conscious of their 
gloritms past. European saviinls gave a powerful impetus 
to the study of oriental philosophy and classics. The 
remarkable efflorescence of the modern Indian verna- 
riilar literatures was inspired and shaped by the Euro- 
pean cultural influences of this period. Indian poetry, 
dninia, find fiction underwent a process of modernisa- 
tion, and found a new orientation as a result of the 
impact of Europe on the Indian mind. The growth of 
t^» scientific, spirit wa.^ also a consequence of the new 
cmTcation that opened tlie way to the sciences and 
ioclinologies of the West. Thi.s many-sided cuUunl 
awakening stimuiated progress in all spheres of life — 
economics, industries, society, art, science, literature 
and philosophy. In short, British rule, despite its in- 
herently conservative and mundane character, set in 
motion new creative forces in every domain of our 
national life. It may thus well be likened to the in- 
dispensable burning of the stubble as a prelude to the 
next crop. 

This bird’s-eye view of the cultural influences of 
British rule shows the steady re-oriontation of Indian 
life and thought under the pressure of alien ideas. 
These influences were both positive and negative, and 
they operated both in the imoral and material fields. 
Tlie siorj^ of these diverse influences sums up the basic 
trends of Modern Indian history. Thi.s historj^ has its 
lights and shades, for India has been moulded in 
different ways in different periods of British rule. The , 
Indians entered the arena of the modern world in a 
mood of frustration. They began by aping the West. 
The rally products of English education, in their first 
flush of enthusiasm for Western culture, paid almost 
fetish worship to all that was glittering in the Western 
way of life, and this craze for imitation assumed at 
times ludicrous proportions. The so-called Bnhu re- 
presents this phase of cultural mimicry and intellectual 
slavery. A reaction against thi.s slavish imitation of I he 
West was not long in coming, for Modern India soon 
tired of this new Bahu culture, and realised the futility 
jpf merely copying the West. Young India began to 
chafe under the weight of the new shackles of cultural 
bondage, and gradually sought emancipation therefrom, 
'l^his feeling of self-consciousness gave birth to aggres- 
sixe Hindu and Muslim revivalist movements. India 
then began to denounce the materialism of the West, 
and became conscious of its ancient spiritual legacy. 
Political and economic discontent accentuated this 
cleavage between India and the West, and deepened! 
the cultural conflict between the two. 

Divergent sentiments, however, soon dominated 
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the cfuHuroJ outlook of modem India. One was repre- 
aented above all by Rabindranath Tagore according to 
whom the problem of Indian culture is in fact the 
problem of the world culture in miniature. The India 
that. Tagore envisaged is one which cannot be restrifled 
by the fetters of nationalism or any other ism. This 
India is said to be marching in quest of a higher idea) 
of universal brotherhood, which shall be for the gain of 
all humanity. The other gcljool of thought represented 
by Vivekananda and Dayananda strove for the self- 
pxpreesion of India’s own spiritual voice and genius for 
the salvation of the whole world. This fii)intual revival 
j&m has steadily developed since the latter part of the 
last century, and, re-vivilicd by the intellcctunl and 
philosophic asceticism of Sri Aurnbindo Chose in our 
own ,timc.«3, forms the basis of an intensely patriotic 
conception of Indian culture and India’s Sjiiri ual 
mission. Yet another school of thought was represented 
by Mahatma Gandhi through his gos^pel of peace, 
force and ahimsa. Though he was the culmination of 
India's spiritual rc-avvakening, he was not commumd, 
parochial or intolerant. Hia insistence on spiritual faith 
and moral regeneration marks .a way of thought which 
frpe India and the W’orJd have yet to digest and atJsi- 
milate. The clash of those conflicting ways of thiuking 
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ha« necessarily created a crisis in Indian culture which 
we can resolve in the light of our own traditions and 
ideals alone. Free India will after all have to stand on 
her own legs, politically as well as culturally. 

The Indian mind which successfully stood the 
challenge of Western culture in the last centuiy is now 
called upon to bridge the gulf between the old village 
sy.slem and the new technocracy, and between the 
undent spirituality .and the modern cults of force and 
real politics. British rule introduced to India the 
industrial civilisation and commercial culture of the 
West with all the ntlendunt evils thereof, but it 
attempted no harmonious fusion of the Indian and 
Wc.siprn ways of life. The inevitable consequence' of 
tliii failure was ft maladjustment of thr.sp tw’o, which 
caused all the ills of sf^paratism, reactionism and com- 
munalirtni. Indi.a today is on the threshold of a new 
re4urth. The cultural problems that lie ahciwi of her 
may not be ca?y of solution, but free India, we all hope 
iind pray, will eventually adjust her age-old culture to 
modern conditions of industrialism and nationalism, 
and CM)lve a sjmthotic culture which will be her dis- 
tinctive rontributiori to world-thought and world- 
culture. 
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Let U8 now ?cc w'hal is the present position with regard 
m the conditions governing citizenship al the ccnnmcncc- 
ment of the Gonstitwtior] and Imw jar the require meiU'. 
have Ijcen simplified with a ^icw to acrornmodato. the 
refugees from East Bengal. With regard to tht! first clause 
in the Draft Constitution regarding citizcnsJiip qualification 
no modification is calli'd for, iior has any been made, 
it concerns persons born in what is nu-w Indian Llnhni 
and those born of parents or grand parents born therein. 
Ah such persons automatically breome eiUzens of India 
at the commencemem of the con.slitulion unless they suffer 
fiT,m any of the disqualifications, such os being below 
21 years of age, bankrupt, insane or making u frneign slate 
their permanent aliodc before Isl day of April, 1947 and 
.so on. It is with regard to the domicile qualifications set 
forth in the second clause that sonic simplification has 
been made. The present position as explained by Dr, 
B. C, Roy, the Premier of West Bengal at a Press Con- 
ference on the 26th of July last, is as follows:— 

The domicile requirement would be deemed to be 
satisfied if a person fulfils either of the two following 
conditions: — 

(1) If he makes a dcr.laration before an eminierator 
appointed in connection with the preparation of electoral 
roll (and not the District Magistrate or any other high 
offices) that he had been residing in the Indian Union 


and also desired to do so in (mure- -noi at all a difficult 
or complicated procedure licyond the reach of common men. 

(2) If before the commencernont of the constitution he 
deposited in the office of the District Magistrate a declara- 
tion in writing of liis desire to acquire such domicile and 
il he had resided in Indian territory for at least one 
month before such declaration. The process has since’ 
been further simplified and embodied in Part 11, under 
head **Kx plana tion of domicile”, of the “Questions for the 
gifidance of Enumerators” issued by the Government of 
West Bengal. Jt runs as follows: — 

Part II — Explanation of Domicile 

(o) ‘‘A person may acquire domicile in India by 
taking up fixed habitation in tliis country as provided 
by Clause 10 of Appendix IV to memorandum No, 
634(2) A. R. dated 22nd May, 1948. The taking up of 
fixed habitation is itself a fact whi^h gives the 
domicile. No declaration is necessary in such coses/* 

Fixed habitation in the Indian Union is a phrase which 
includes staying at different plac^ in the Indian Uniott 
at difTcrent times. The emphasis is on inhabiting the 
country, not on reading in a fixed place. In other words 
anybody who has taken up fixed habitation in India, is 
ipso facto a citizen of Indian Union without the formality 
of having to make a declaration as required by the explain* 
ation of ^domicile’ in Article 5 (b) of the Draft Qonstflia^ 
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It should be noted, however, that to acquire citizenship 
is not to acquire voting right. To be a voter a person 
iiae to satisfy more stringent residnucc qualification. In 
bis statement before a Press Conference referred to above 
Dr. Roy describeti the position as defined by the instructions 
of the Government of India as follows : 

“A person shall not be qualified to be included 
in the electoral roll for any electoral unit unices he has 
n place of residence in that unit and has Tc.‘^i>loil in such 
t»lnre for a period of not less than IfiO (Uns in the 
frpanciaJ yeor endinp on March J94S. Vtu' the 
purpose of this purugru;il> a person shall be deemed 
to have resided in a plu*. e if he sonirlimes uses it a*' 
a sleeping place ami a person shall not he deemed to 
cease to reside in a place merely beeanse h»> is absent 
from ii or lias another dwelling in whicli lie re.''id<-s if 
he is at lii»eitv to rel»;rn the idace ai any lis.n and 
iiiis not nbiindoned hl^ inienlion of reinnung.’ 
For'thc purpo e id n gi.-liatloii in the eleejoial roll in 
terms of t!ie aboM' in^trnelioiK it woulii be onouyh if a 
poison made a deelaration befiuc tin rnunierntiir that h** 
had I'Keii --la'ing in the eieetoral uiiil for the requirt'd 
period of IKO days and di-sircd to reside there in future 
and aho if a lefugcc rnad'» a declaration before the 
rr.nincrator that lio hud eornc ovei to ihr Indian Union 
and de.sire(i to re^tain th(‘r<* in future. The residence 
qualification iias been made sufficiently Ioo‘h.‘, so as to 
rope in ibc largest mnnher of persons. The requirement 
as lo IBC) days’ slay did not mean that it should be a 
rontinuoiis <»ne. The provision regarding the place of 
residence did not mean that the house must bo owned. A 
hired house, a hold or even a refugee camp would fulfil 
the requirement. The only thing that was m^ccssary was 
liiaf the residence mu.‘'t be available for him at any lime 
that he wants to use it during the period of IBft days. 
As regards refngrrs still further relaxation in the jrioce- 
dure has been made. On the subject of the mrolment 
I'f refugees as voters in the preliminary rolls in connection 
v Jth the firs* general election to be held under the new 
roDStilution India (Government’s instructions as quoted by 
Dr. Roy at the same Press Conference are as follows; ^ 

“It has been decided that for the present reCuge<;s 
should lx; regi.stered in the elect oral roll on a mere 
declaration by them of their intention to reside perma- 
nently in the town or village concerned irrespective of 
the actual period of their residence. Such enrolment is 
liable to revision in due time in accordance with the 
electoral law when enacted.” 

These instructions have practically been incorporated 
in ‘^Questions for the guidance of Enumeraiors” under 
head ""Elnrolmcnt of Refugees” which runs as follows: — 

• Part 111 — Enrolment of liejugees 

“Re^jigees should b»? registered in the electoral roU 
on a mere declarat/on by them, of their intention to 
reside ^permanently in the town or village concerned 
irrespective of llie actual period of residence.” 
According to the direction given by the offi<Te of the 
Constituent Assembly this declaration is to be given by 
a refugee in writing and before a responsible officer 
specified in this behalf hy the Provincial Government. To 
make it easy for the refugees to make the declaration 
the West Bengal 6«rvenim$nt have specified for this pur- 
pose «U Gbotterators^ Presidents of Union Boards, 


dcntS’Panchayet, Sub-Registrars, Sub-Divisional Officers 
and District Magistrates as the persons authorised to 
reimr tlie declaration. 

It will be si'Pn iliar n ilistinction hns boon made between 
cilizemship qiiiilifiratioii and voters’ fpialifi<‘.ation. But 
ample ronretsioiis have been made in favour of refugees 
from Pakistan so lliut they may not be debarred from 
voting right on the ground of sirinpimt domicile requirc- 
iTiont.s. At ilie same lime a ‘domieile’ qiialific-ation has 
luen insisted on and we think rightly to guard against 
^spurious voter'*' fiom acio^.s ihe hordiTs influencing the 
Heclioiis fiom ulterior motive-. To be a voter a person 
imist give coT.clu'-ive proof of hi-, d-sin to make West 
Ri'iipal their fierjuaiioiu iioim*. Altlifiiigli there n»ay be 
some justifieution for the ^ela^a•lion in this direction that 
lia^ heen made in favour of refugees undei tin: rules a*? 
slated above in viow of the peculiar ronditious of the 
refugees, when thing** pet stal:ili*'ed. w** think, tin* domicile 
qiialifiration should be ligidly enforced. Wc do not agree 
with the view that evi*u those who nre now habitually 
n'sident in Pakistan hut who simply make, a declaration 
of willingness to become Indian cilizcns should be vu; oiled 
as voters Voting right i** a very inqiortani right which 
slioiild be given with due caution. It may spell incalciilahle 
injury to the State if the door is left open for its abuse 
by inteieslerl parties. Wlien the present abnormal condi- 
tions pass away the relaxittion now made in the rules about 
domieile qnalificalions lo nccommodale the refugees from 
East Bengal should be done away with and those who want 
to lie enrolled as voters must Jioi only be able to give 
evidence of being habitual residents of Indian Union, but 
also of having a perinanmi habitat therein. On the 16lh 
of September hist the West Bengal Assembly adopted a 
refolulion rrcommeiiding an ameudmeiit to Article 5 of 
the Draft (Gonstitutioo regarding citizenship in the follow- 
ing terms:-- 

**A^ perwn iiiav anpiin- his domicile if:--!!) he 
haw a fixed habitation in the irrritorv of India as defined 
in the Constitution or (2) hr has made and deposited in 
some office oi with j-omc officers in the territory of India 
as defined in the Const ilulion appointed in this behalf 
hi the Provincial (iovernmeiit^ a di;eIuraiion in writing 
under his hand of his desire to acquire such a domicil® 
provided that he has been a resMeni of the territory of 
India for at least one month before the date of 
ilftolaration.” 

Ab West Bengal is mainly and vitally affected by th® 
provision of the article in question the Constituent Assembly 
of India should give serious consideration to the amend- 
ment suggested above and adopt it. The amendment is 
conceived in a spirit of compromise, attempting in its 
second part to make lilieral concession in favour of refugees 
while guarding against fakeci voters. It may appear to 
be a little irksome to refugees to have to make a declaration 
iiefore an officer and product evidence of at least one 
month’s residence btjfore the declaration although the 
rigour of the procedure may be softened by nominating an 
officer who may he readily accessible to cximmon people, say, 
the President of a IJnioo Board, or the Chairman of a 
MunicipaRty, but the difficulty is unavoidable 'to firevent 
the greater harm consequent on throwing the privilegt^ 
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open indiscriminately to all. As we have said above We may be conient with cither residence for a certain 
when things settle down the procedtnc should be stiffened prescribed period, say one year or six months, within the 
and both the provisions in the amendment should be territory of the Union or birth or descent from parents or 
insisted upon instead of making them alternative. The grand-parents Loni within the territory of Indian Union. In 
ttrm Tixed habitation' in the first ciausf* of the amend- the Jong run this distinction helwfsen citizenship qualifi- 
iiicnt should l»e precisely dcRned. It should include (‘Utioa and electoral qualificution may perhaps be removed 
ented houses, quarters occupied by virtue of holding an provided there is a return to peaceful conditions in the 
office, rooms in lodging houses oi hoiels provided they an world, but for the present, situated as we arc, we have to 
occupied hahituully besides hou.«,cs owned by person. As he cautious in the matter of a4miiting persons to 
regards citizcn.sliip qualiheulions wc Tpav he more liberal, franchise. {fTo he continued) 

-: 0 :- 

FRANCE’S DILEMMA 

Bctwieen the Left and the Right 


*Bv KAMALESH 

DuKiNCf the last, Grc;it War FieJd-Marshall Smuts, 
whose political proplie(?ies havi very often turned out 
to be bitterly true, wiid that France would cease to be 
II great Power after tlie war. It caused imuch uproar 
and great restmtirient in France. Today, three years 
after the conclusion of the war and after a dozen 
impotent Goverii/inents have been formed and over- 
thrown, it seems France really has ceased to be a Great 
Power. 

Governments of the Fourth Republic which set to 
work with the laudable determination of avoiding the 
f'olitical futility of the Third, -^lave now surpassed the 
latter in its political instability. While the political 
loaders of Franco go on experimenting with new 
Gabinols, the people are faced with a grave economic 
crisis. Taking the index figure for 1938 to be lOt), the 
cost-of-living index figure for January is 1,437, for July 
1,559, for Augu.st 1,710. But then France is not the only 
count r>' which has been adversely affected by inflation ; 
inflationary trends are now visible, though in varying 
degrees, in almost all the countries of the world. But 
when all other countries are making vigorous efforts, 
and some successfully, to deal with the situation, 
France is lagging behind. What is fundamentally wrong 
with her ? 

Both economic and political fa-ctors are responsible 
for this. The report of M. Jean Monnet’s Planning 
tk>m'mis8ariat, on the* state of French economy, pub- 
lished recently, is worth noting here. Although its 
tables cariy the story only up to the end of 1947 (first 
year of the Five-Year Monnet Plan), its conclusions 
about the present and future trends of French economy 
and analysis of the obstacles to recovery are illuminat- 
iug. The planners maintain that though French industry 
is today producing up to 115 per cent of its 1938 level 
(this no doubt represents a strenuous effort on the part 
of an ex;hausied and under-nourished working popula- 
tion working increased hours per week with worn-out 
machinery), the increased production has been used 
largely for reconstruction and re-equipment. On the 
other hand, tlie total amount of goods and services 
(representing home production plus exports) is below 
the pre-war level, causing great hardship to the oom- 
mon man. Moreover, the object of the Monnet Plan 


DAS GUPTA 

to increase French productive capacity has not yet been 
realised. Labour product vity is still about 20 per cent 
lower than it was in 1938. Allowing for strikes, lock-outs, 
war-weariness, sliortage of trained specialists, the special 
reason for this, they saj'’, is the worn-out and anti- 
quated industrial and agricultural equipment. 

The imperative and urgent task is to bring French 
economy up to date. The difficulty is how to finance 
it. The French private investor is not expected to 
meet this deficiency in the essential sectors of industry 
and agriculture, which either have been or might be 
nationalised. Wealth accumulated during the war and 
post-war periods is in the hands of vested interests 
who prefer to raise their own standard of living and 
ecalo of comforts rather than invest their money with 
a view to returns in some distant future, llie situation 
has worsened as the old-fashioned investor is himself 
unatde to live today on the returns of capital invested 
yesterday. In ahort, the planners believe that i] an 
adequate flow of investments is fo be maintained 
directed into right channels — without which economy 
will continue to stagnate — the slate must resign itself 
to financing it. The conclusion evidently suggests in- 
creased state enterprise in the national economy as 
the only remedy. But the trouble arises from the fact 
that once you drag in the government, you introduce 
political, and more specifically electoral, factors 
which are liardly compatible with long-temi' planning. 
And some governments aimed at budgetary equili- 
brium by cutting expenditure rather than by raising 
taxation. 

If the immediate problem of achieving monetary 
stabilisation can be solved, the long-term plan of 
modernisation of industry and agriculture can be 
undertaken with the arrival of Marshall oaid. Such a 
programme can be financed by allocating to it the 
entire resources accruing to the government from the 
sale of commodities provided under Marshall aid. The 
cq?jipment and machinery can be* largely manufactured 
in France and paid for in francs. 

But internal stabilisation must be achieved first. 
Prices as well as wkges must be kept under control. 
But here the governments recently formed have 
miserably failed. The suceeanve govenimente of Ac 
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Fourth Republic have failed to carry out, in order to 
achieve monetary stabilisation, any bold financial 
reforms. 7'his can be ascribed to the inherent weak- 
ness of a coalition government. The futile attempt to 
form a government of a middle-of-the-road policy, 
avoiding thi^ extreme right-wingers — the de Gaullists. 
and the extreme left-wingers— the Communists, is 
mainly responsible for this. As the Communists form 
the largest single party and the dc* Gaullists also enjoy 
great popular support., the shaky coalitions of the 
Socialists, Popular Republicans and the Radicals, 
(Blum's Third Force), which from time to time 
manage to .secure a majority of the National Assembly, 
hardly represent the French majority sentiment. 

This Third Force, an imaginary middle between 
Ci-ipitalisan and ctunmimisin, between Washington and 
Moscow, has in actual practice proved’ to be, only 
ucgativel>, :\ fiontliue defenct' against communism, 
lacking any positive econoimic programme of its own. 
V^*r\* much to the disappointment of the Socialists, 
the Third Force Coalition, with a precarious parlia- 
" meutaiy backing, have to depend for ita support on 
the parties of the Right including, up to a limit, the 
de Gaullists. Hence the vacillation of the Socialists 
and the consequent Cabinet crises in France. 

Wlierein lies the remedy ? Can a de GauUist 
regime bring si ability ? No doubt, repeated Cabinet 
0 rises and the resultant political instability have 
greatly increased the i)opuIarity of General de Gaulle, 
but what can the General do without subverting the 
whole stnicture of Fr^-nch life ? The peasants might 
under certain circumstances co-operate, but the work- 
ers, faced with a drastic deflationary policy of wage 
restriction, which is the General’s only possible pro- 
gramme, will resist the formation of such a govern- 
ment, and resistance may mean repression and civil 
war. 

The fact is that price* racketeer,® and peasants 
who are doing their best to destroy the Fourth 
Republic roust be dealt wdth ,strongIy. The vested 
interests in agriculture and industry have badly let 
down the govemmente. (The dissolution of Paul 
Ramadier’s Cabinet was caused last November on 
account of an inflation for which the commercial 
classes, that is, the electors of the Right and Centre 
parties, were largely responsible). Stern financial and 
economic measures must be taken and the burden 
must fall equally on all elements of the nation. 


Austerity, which should be the keyword of the day, 
must be sliared by all, not by the poor wage-earners 
alone who are most hard hit by this inflation. A 
thorough reform of the fiscal system to make it more 
equitable and more remunerative is required, while on 
the retrenchment side, the , prtisent. heavy military 
expenditure should be reduced. 

All these suggest a bold socialist programme. A 
Government of action and not of coalition is the only 
remedy and that cannot be formed by avoiding the 
largest single workers' party. The present coalition ol 
the parties of Centre and Right, witli a shaky Socialist 
support has nothing more to offer. I do not think 
that the jjresent Government of France wdll enjoy a 
very long lease of life, a.s the equipment of the new 
Cabinet to solve France's crisis i.s no better than that 
of its predecessore. If the Socialist pJ^rty cannot shake 
off its indecision, there i,s dtwtined lo be a marked fall 
in its support among the workers, as the rank and file 
is already discontent&l with its present policy ol 
hobnobbing with the Right, wliicli is making the 
ground clear for the establishment, not of Socialism 
but of Fascism*. 

A renewed understanding with the workers party 
is certainly preferable lo the growing pressure of 
reaction and incipient dictatorship that is bound to 
accompany the . political in,etability of the present 
phase. A tmly Socialist economic and financial policy 
alone can help France starul on its legs again, in which 
the co-operation of the* workers is an essential pre- 
requisite. A Governmeul of a progressive coalition 
between the Socialists, Co-mmunist.s and other Leftists 
is the need of the hour. The French Communists also 
should change their present attitude to the Marshall 
aid an in her present state of economic affairs France 
can hardly go without it. As the state of emotional 
tension and panic sub.sides, second thoughts should 
urge them to think less, of dogmatic party ideologies 
and more of the long-suffering people. Lately, the 
Communists have also expressed I heir eagerness to 
iTcate a Democratic Front to form a stable Goveni- 
ment. Many good Republicans among the Centre 
Parties would also rally to such a call. Then only 
France can become a Great Power again. The wretched 
process of degenerating compromise of the present 
GoV'.*rDmoDt$ holds no prospect of relieving the 
sufferings of the French people. 

; 0 :- 


A PLEA FOR INDO-AFGHAN UNDERSTANDING 

By H. K. SONDHI, m.sc. 

A giant statue of Gautam Buddha, the prince of peace" gulfed that part of the world and she began to look to 
looks across the mountaias at Bamian, a small town the Caliphs of Baghdad for inspiration. She beciime a 
Afghanistan. It is an eloquent reminder of the days part of Khawrizimia Empire and experienced the full 
when India and Afghanistan were bound to each other fury of Mongol invasions. Later, under the great 
by ties of a common religion and culture. Moghuls some kind of unity was restored, but it ms 

More than a thousand years back, Afghanistan out oxdy superficial and even that was lost,, when the 
)3i^rself adrift from India. The rising tide of Islam en- Imperial power at Delhi began to decay. 
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With the coming of the British, the relationship 
between the two countries underwent a radical change, 
'i’hc foreign policy of India was decided at Whitehall, 
ihousuiida of milc.s away, and the beautiful land of 
Afghans came to be regarded as a buffer which effec- 
tively screened off the brightest jewel of the British 
Empire from the envious gaze of Czarist Russia. 
Afghans themselves became unwilling pawns in the 
game of power-polilics, whilst India was forced to 
I he Whiteman’s wars. The natural result was that fear 
and mutual distrust took the place of peace and good- 
will which wore once prevailing among the two peoples. 

After decades of arduous struggle India has achieved 
independence and is now able to formulate her foreign 
policy, unhindered. Having oast -off the shackles of 
western domination, she is now free to renew contacts 
with her A.siatic brethren, and to tlie oppressed oriental 
peoples she sends a message of good cheer. She is now 
ready to take her rightful place among the nations of 
the East and is also willing ter champion their cause 
against occidental economic exploitation niid political 
(iverlordship. 

With freedom has also come laceration of our 
• ountry and a new-born slate, whose very foundations 
are laid in religious exclusiveness and mutual hate, now 
strides between India and Afghanistan. The leaders oi 
this new state as also the foreign vested interests which 
are* strongly entrenched in it and find it a welcome 
refuge from the rising tide of Indian nationalism, feel 
that it is to their intere.st to keep our two countries 
always apart. 

.However, it is left to the Indians and the Afghans 
to think and to realise as to h.>w their best interests 
would be served. The new set-up has ended the various 
causes of fnction existing between them for all times. 
Both have cho-sen the democratic way of life and have 
common problems to face. On their heads hangs a 
potential sword of Damocles and the bonds of common 
interest should serve as a great cementing force 
between the two nations. Let th(»m come to a mutual 
imderstanding. 

When the Indian Ministry of External Affairs asked 
Wing Commander Hoop Chand to be their representa- 
tive at Kabul, they made a very wise choice. W. C. 
Roop Chand combines ’a proved business acumen, in- 
herited from his father R. B. late Lala Ramsaran Das, 
al»ong with an intensive military experience. A happy 
synthesis of these two admirable , qualities would oo 
doubt make an appeal to Afghan heart. He is also 
fortunate in having with him a very able assistant in 
the person of Lala Girdhari Lai, a former MX.A. of 
N.-W, F. P. The latter has made a special study of 
Afghan history and is thoroughly conversant with the 
present trend of thought in that part of the \irorld. 

However, HLs Excellency Roop Ch^nd will need all 
bis enthpsiasm and discretion if he is to make his 
mission a success. He will have to endeavour ceaselessly 
if India and Afghanistan are to be made friends. 

have their aspirations. Which nation 
hajsn’t? A million of their kinsmen living across 4ihe 
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they will again be united with the mother country and 
be delivered from the tyranny of the hated jawans of 
the West Punjab. The failure of the mission of Sardar 
Najibullah Khan to the newly set-up court of Qaid-e- 
Azain at Karachi cast a gloom over the beautiful valleys 
of the Suleiman range. On the occasion of the opening of 
Shorai Mali, the Afglian Parliament, H. M. King Zahir 
Sliah feelingly referred to ‘*our Afghan brothers on the 
other side of Durand line” and iileadrd that they be 
allo\v(‘d lo deierminc their own destiny. 

Afghans admire strength and the task of our re- 
preseutalives at Kabul would be rendered very much 
eaaiiT if the military prestige of India is maintained 
at a high level. Kashmir gave u.s a splendid oppor- 
tunity to test our armed strength and now that we are 
in mid-summer the Afghan .«statesmen have naturally 
begun wondering as lo what is keeping the greatly 
publicized Indian army back from clearing away tiie 
raiders to the last .man. In this conflict Afghanistan has 
maintained a strictly correct altitude and has shown no 
sympathy with the misguided tribesmen, whose ignor- 
ance is being exploited by unother power to achieve itn 
own ends. A speedy and a total victory in Kashmir 
would raise India’s stock very high in the whole of the 
Middle East. 

Cultural relations between the tw'o countries sliould 
also be cultivated. For a number of years, Afghan 
students have been coming over to India for advanced 
studies. They are found to be refreshingly* free from 
the virus of communali.-iin and are proud of our com- 
mon ancient horiiage. Let more of Afghan youngmeii 
be encouraged to come to India and learn not only the 
various scicnci^s and the different branches of technology 
but also something about our Indian civilisation. An 
exchange of cultural missions between the two coun- 
tries would also be a factor towards increased mutual 
undersbmding. 

A few words of advice might here be given to the 
nou-Muslims living in Afghanistan. They owe their 
loyalty to H. M. King Zahir Shah and they must learn 
to identify thom-selvcs completely with the sons of. the 
soil. P’orsaking big business and.,.it 3 huge profits, they 
should take to agriculture, industry apd the army and 
should try to become valuable and trusted citizens of^ 
the state. 

In the so-called tribal areas, India’s case should not be 
allowed to suffer by default. The tribesmen have been 
pretty badly licked by the Indian army and it must 
have put them both in reflective as well as in receptive 
fraiAcs of mind and if they are approached along the 
right lines, there is no reason why they shpuld not be 
made to distinguish between their real friends and foefl« 
They must begin to realise that in India's friendship and 
not in her enmity lies their welfare. 

It is a herculean task which, faces His ^cellency 
Roop Chand. tndia and Afghanistan nmi be made 
friends. Good work done on, the banks of the river 
Kabul would bear fruit on the 'Bavi*-the same old 
Ravi, on the banks of which he used to play while youii|, 
and whm Indian independenee ^ first idedged. 


SUDfilNDRA BOSE 

Poitrait 

Bt ANNE Z. BOSE 


Born in 1883 in the village of Keotkalii not far from 
the city of Dacca, Bengal, Sudhindva Bose spent his 
’ <Ppy boyhood under the watchful .supervision of a 
Btcrn father aad an adoring mother, lie was full of life 
and mischief and he ofleii puzzled lii- eldora as to the 
outcome of such a disposition. He loved to listen to 
stories told in 'the quiet of the evt'ning by his mother 
or some friends who \iMted the liousc. Ace.ounta of 
travels fa5cinatf.»d him. The book^ in tlu? Dacca 
Library inspired the mind of the eiglit-ycar-old boy 
with awe, but the missionaries could never satisfy him 
with their stories of foreign lands and ('.specially ol 
America. Some day he would ciu-s the vaiiou^ wat(ns 
eeparating the Ea.st from I lie Wr.st and which his 
mother called “the bliiL*k wiitci.^." Someone said ; “li 
you w’ish a thing hard enough, you will get i!.“ The 
scant, Jitlle, home-made diary which Sudliindra kept 
has the following entry, dated Tuesday, A]tril 2oth, 
1904 : “I am going to America on board the Tioga as 
a ivorking passenger. We left Calcutta on the 8th of 
March and hope to get to Philadelphia next Saturday. 
We passed this morning the city of Delaware and 
enehored ut noon oil Point Bridge near th(* dockyard. 
I w'as dejeetf'd, but 1 soon scnwved up my cour.ige,” 
On the 2nd of M.m.v he write..^, “Cod be ble.ssed. 1 set 
my foot on the free soil of Anu’rica this evening.** 
May 4th lie writes, “The Reven'iid .lauvitu* took m(‘ 
to the store of John Waiiamaker. It a veiy bii; 
utorc. . . . When 1 first saw the ))lace 1 b It a little 
dizzy.” John Wunaiuaker was a kindly min and give 
^^udhindia a job at the “\ery big store” at $5.00 a waa'k. 
That was not a brilliant salary and the wor'K-<lay w..» 
long, beginning at 7-30 a.rn. niul ending at 0 o’clock 
p.in. He found a room in one of the' old .^stneis called 
Vine Street. P was a modest room up in tl»o garret ot 
an old house but the rent was cheap and good enough 
for the summer. His first p.iy-day came on the IGth 
of May and Sudhindra spent part of his wage.', on an 
English dictionary. An abcess in the arm-pit troubled 
him greatly for l.hc next two w(?ek.s and he longed for 
home and the comforting care of. his mother. Then 
came the 4th of July. “The Fourth is Jic moat 
glorious day in the history of America, f(ji, it is the 
birth of the United States of AnuTica. One hundred 
and twenty-eight years ago it was on tbi^ day and in 
this city tlijt the liepresi'nfcatives ©f the thirteen 
colonies proclaimed that the United Colonies are and 
of nght ought to be free and independent states. Early 
this morning the stars and stripes flew from every 
public building ... the band played the national 
anthem and school girls dressed in wldte were waving 
small American Flags and sang with a bund and the 
United Singers of the town/' 

September 9th, 4904, Sudhindra Bose is enrolled 

in Fatk College, J^kvflle, Mo., a eo-*$duoaticmai 


institution. This is a college where the students work 
half time and study half time. The work varies from 
manual labor ip the dormitories and fields to clerical 
work in the offices of the college. Sudhindra was 
assigned to the potato Held where he dug potatoes 
until his back ached. The atmosphere of this college 
was essentially religious. Morning devotion was com- 
pulsory and on Sundays none was excusi’d from the 
morning and Vesper se^vicl‘^^ and the Bible study was 
part of the currii'uluiii. This coiuaf also was obli- 
gatory. Sudhindra hated it ; .still it wa^. a hop^ and 
an ambPion of some of the grey beards to make out 
this young Hindu a eoiivert, a Chridiaii. In this they 
wen* very mueh disaiipoiiited, for Sudidudru appa- 
rently was iinmune to the doctrine -of Clin-'tianity. 
Two years later he was culh'd to Ihc' Pre-ideul'g office 
and told that his attc'ndunce in the college Was 
terminated bi^cause of his lack of •iiili'rest iu the reli- 
gion for w’hieh the school stood. 



Dr. Sudhindra Bose 
1883—1946 

Beading througli the dog-eared pages of his diary, 
one perceives neither a startling intellect nor the 
staunch defender of his motherland of later years. 
Sudhindra Bose was just another Indian student who 
bad to accustom iixmlf to wearing W^tem dnaw 
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with the celluloid collar— for gloaqr, well-ironed, linen 
coUara were not in his budget— 4nd the bow-tie with 
its rubber band that never held the tie in its proper 
position and which caused a great d(eal of merriment 
when that little bit of superfluous wearing apparel 
Clipped to Xhe side of his neck or even to the back. 
The student parties were invariably a source of 
pleasure to him. The freedom between the boys and 
girls embarrassed him at first but by and by he wns 
atnuscd, for the girls had many queer questions to ask 
of this young Indian. But the part of college life 
which meant much to him was the annual inter- 
collegiate oratorical contest. To get to the platform 
and to debate and match wits with the best of the 
contestant^!!, that fired Sudhindra’s soul and ma<ie 
tense every nerve in his body. 

The little diary next carrie.s the date of October 21. 
1906, Champaign, Illinois. “Illinois University is a big 
place. President James gave a reception to the senior 
class. It is a large class, there must be four hundred 
senions on the roll. The President is very sociable and 
interesting, full of*'checr and sympathy. There is a ring 
in hLs voice that inspires confidence. He has the rare 
gift of entering your life with sympathetic interest.” 
Sudhindra Bose entered the University of Illinois as 
a senior student and studied English literature and 
journalism. But again as in Parkville, the lack of 
funds troubled hi mi and had it not been for the kind- 
ness of some friends, Sudhindra might have' had to quit 
school and seek employment “Where there is a will 
there is a way” and Sudhindra had the will and found 
the way. He had Saturday jobs and did odds and ends 
to bring in a bit of money for his sustenance. He 
waited on table in the Men's Common in the morning 
and evening and worked in the Library at night. The 
summer vacation was hey-day for him, for then he 
went on the road and going fromi door to door he 
sold the “Volume Library” and made good money. 
In doing this, he became acquainted with the niral 
population of America. In later years he often 8i)oke 
about the adventures when he was a “peddler.” 

In June, 1907, he proudly enters in his diary tiiat 
his year as an undergraduate is up, but at }.he same 
time a feeling of whither now comes over him and he 
realises with sadness that he must leave Champaign 
and seek another school for the furtherance of his 
advanced studies. He turned to the University of 
Chicago, Chicago, Illinois, for that school was well- 
known for its school of journalism, for its studies of 
sociology. He worked as a report er» on the Mnroon, 
(the Chicago University student paper). In connection 
with his social study classes, he visited Hull House, 
the Chicago lodging houses which are the supervision 
of tte police, the Juvenile Court and the Mary Crane 
Nursery. Those trips brought a release from the mono- 
tony of constant work and at the same time he 
realized how much life had favored him compared with 
the, human wretches who oftentimes, through no fault 
juf iktbf ewn, were forced to look gtirk mimy straight 
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in the face. Their utter wretchedness and helplesaneil 
touched him to the quick and on one of these trips 
he writes in his little booklet : “I imust do something 
to relieve the suffering of humanity.” 

Sudhindra's great ambition was to be a journalist. 
He liked the work, reported faithfully and diligently. 
He studied all the courses pertaining to that subject ; 
still his progress was not what he had hoped for. Was 
it because of the medium of a secondary language and 
its difficulties or just a natural slowness ? He could 
never wrili* as fast as his fellow-jouriitf lists. That fact 
he noted very sadly, “I shall never be able to write 
as fast as a journalist should. There is no use to make 
myself believe that I can ; perhaps with years of 
training 1 shall be able to write as fast as one should, 
but have I the time for it ? I shall have to turn to 
the field of magazine wnliug rather than to the 
.new'^papers.’* 

In tlie summer of 1909, the de gree of Muster of 
Arts was conferixHi upon him at the University of 
Chic‘ago. Then suddenly, without any explanation, we 
find that Sudliindra is in Biriiiinghaiu, Alabama, sell- 
ing steroptical view's and the “Volume Library." His 
journal is silent on the reason for this odd choice of 
locality. I have a suspicion that hv. was sent there by 
the (!ompany lie represented without having anj'thing 
to say about it. His ox])eri(?ncc was dismal. He was 
disappointed both in the iieo’jdc and in the country, 
7'he color-bar distressed him gri'titly and the arrogance 
of the poor whites was repulsive to liim. He applied 
for the position of ref)ortei’ on the Bmningham Ledger, 
but expeetati()n.s and joy of bi ing at last a newspaper- 
man were knocked into a cocked hat when the interview 
with the editor-in-clii(d was (>\er. “'['he W’orld seemed 
ill a second like a dismal, drcfirv, dark blank.” The 
only bright spot during his stay in Alabama was a trip 
to Havana with its ]d(jts.nU climate and its deep blue 
waters. 

On the 23rd of Septcml)er, 1910, the entry in the 
diary read.s as fol low's : “Sunday, 10 p.m., 213 East 
Market Street, Iowa City, luw'a. After a week's 
apprentiee'^hij^ in journalism at. the office of the 
t^hieago Daily Soeialist, 1 enmo to Iowa City, Iowa, 
and entered the Statu University for the studies of 
the Ph.D. degree. For a long time I wa.s undecided 
whether ' to make my major work in English or 
Polilieal Science. Prof. Ansley was anxious to have 
me in lii.s English Department, On introducing me to 
hi.s assistant he said, ‘Professor Thompson, this is Mr, 
Bose. You know that we have never c allowed any 
student so far in our English department ,to take the 
doctor's degree. I have made up my mind • to admit 
Mr. Bose to our department. He has already done 
some advanced work in English. Will you please talk 
the matter o\er with Mr. Bose and arrange a subject 
for his thesis.' I felt proud of such a compliment, but 
I knew my shortcomings so well that I finally decided 
to give up English and to choose Political Soienoo.** 
It must have bm the oorrect chcnoei for he ortitet te 
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Sudhiudra and Anue ia the library m il)tir lioine, Winter, 1946 


his little booklet again : “I am very mucli pleanod 
with my work. My teuehcra arc all reasonable and 
sympathetic. They an' I'omstauUy inquiring after the 
progress of my studies,*' 

November 4th, 1910, brouglit a high light in 
Sudhindra’a simple student life. Ex-President Theodore 
Roosevelt, came through Iowa City and stopped at the 
small station for ten minutes. “The entire town turned 
oat to greet the ‘world citizen’ who spoke to the crowd 
from the plLtrurm of the rear parlor cur. 1 too went 
to get a glimpse of tlic man. Ho is strong nnd vigoro’.ia; 
he has a round face, keen, piercing eyes and firm 
square jaws, llis voict? is excellent and he can pitch it 
high or low. He is all enthusiasm and eamostness. 
About six or seven thousand people turned out to 
meet the colonel. They climbed the railroad ears, on 
the roofs of , the nearby houses, telephone polos and 
tree-tops, so eager were they to see the greater con- 
temporary American/* 

On the Srd of December, 1910, be confides again 
to iTis booklet, this time with warm feelings : **1 am 
glad I came to school here. The teachers are interested 
in me/* Among these friendly teachers is Dr. Benjamin 
F. Bhambaugh, the Head of the Political S-vience 
Department. To this excellent scholar and great man, 
Budhindra was drawn riglit from the slart. Dr, Sham- 
baugh was not only lus teacher but also the best friend 
a man ever had. It Ivas he wBo discovered the ability 
to taiidi mod to lecture in the young Indian etudent 


and it was he who gave him the opportunity to teach 
a class at the University of Iowa. This was not only 
a boost for Sudhindra, but it was a signal and generous 
gpsUirc, for until then, no Asian had ever been given 
such a chance. And Dr. Benjamin F. Shanibaugh 
remained his .^launch friend throughout their relalion- 
ship which only end('d with Dr. Shambaugh’a death in 
April, 1940. 

Even a beai Ix^Comes friendly at the sight of 
good lood and oven thci most intellectual individual 
comes out. of his .sIh'II and can bo gay when invited 
to a d(*licious dinner. Sudhindra whs no exception to 
this. Now and then he had the good fortune to be 
invited to a good meal and good company. So he 
betrays his feelings to his journal w'hen he writes : ‘1 
had a good dinner indeed and good company too.” 
By the end of 1910, Sudhindra seems less gloomy, less 
isolated than ever before since his coming to America. 
Here on the Iowa campus, he met young instructors 
like himself and faculty members of high rank who 
took a liking to him. This association was responsible 
in llie change of attitude toward existing conditions. 
Ilf felt tliat he had made a beginning and a faint 
feeling came over him that he could do what he 
’ wanted to do if he persisted and even more than that, 
that he was not altogether an outsider, here in this 
great Mid-Western University. Hia New Year's reso- 
lution was heartening. “As I am about to enter the 
New Year, I resolve to. live a life of hope, of gocvl 
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ciieer and of hap^y optimism. 1 believe that a positive 
attitude of rniud towards these qualities will enable 
me to will success quicker than a negative one. It is 
of little use going through life bemoaning. Let me 
make the l>est of what I have and strive for what I 
ha\e nt>t. Past experience tells irn'e that that is the 
only way of attaining my goal. I have discovered that 
nothing in the world will make me happy till 1 learn 
well the art of writing. The object may be hard to 
attain, but attain it I must. I^et nothing in the world 
stand between me and my object in life. In all my 
studies, in all my work I resolve not to lose sight of 
the main thing which has been haiintiDg me in all 
those' yoars. T thorofore lake fresh heart and renew 
my pledge lo keep practicing wriling until 1 learn it” 
In 1912, Sudhindni Bo^e rt'ceived tlu^ degree of 
Doctor of at the State University of Iowa. 

His the.'iis, “Some Aspects of British Rnh' in India*’ 
was considered a splendid coidiibiilion on the subject. 
At the same time Dr. Benjamin F. Shambuugh, Chief 
of the Political Science Depart UK'iit. appointed him its 
lecturer in his department at a salary of $rj()0.09 per 
anmini. The po.sitioii was a hnJf-tirne position. At that 
time, the following notice nppean'd in the Iowa City 
Daili/ Prrss, dated August 19, 1912 : 

"A Hindu froiru Calcutta, Sudhiudra Boar', has 
been engagwl by the University of Iowa, to fill the 
first faculty cliair ('\er occupir’d by an East Indian 
in tills .‘5ta1e. will be irrofosaor of “Oriental 
Politics and (hvilization,” and lie will treat the 
relations between the Tbiited States and the Ovi(‘nl. 
Prof. Bose has won his degri3e at Iowa and has 
established his reputation ns a man of scholaily 
attainments here.** 

In 1915, the little journal contains this cheerful 
entry : “I am finally in the Chautauqua (pronoun' ed 
shatakua). 1 triini for ten y(’ars and have at last landed 
a job a.s lecturer in the Chautauqua circuit.*’ The 
Chautauqua used to be ver}' popular bi’foni th<» inven- 
tion of the radio. During the summer months, a good 
many towjw held Cluiutauqua fur a week. This 
CMmutauqua may be descrilxnl ns an assembly for 
educational purposes, combining lecturas of various 
tyi>es, entertainments, such as plays, vocal and instm- 
imental music. Tlic performance wius always given iii 
a tent. The audience was usually made up of farmers 
and ainall townsjieople. They enjoyed a popular 
lecture far more than they did a learned one. 
Sudhiudra liked this type of work. It threw him in 
contact with the common people and kept him on Uie 
move. He saw a lot of America and had many 
experiences. His lectures on India wire w'ell-Jiked and 
they secured him contracts with the Chautauqua 
circuit for quite a few suoccsr^ive summers. 

If Sudhindra was going up and down the country 
giving summer lectures, he picked up with all the 
more seal the broken threads during the school year. 
His halftime teaching permitten! him to praoliee the 
»rt of newspaper writing. He contributed regularly to 
jReuteuv fndian Review, Hindus/on 


Review, and the East and West of Calcutta. He also 
found time to organize the Hindustan Association of 
America, which elected him as the national President 
of the National Board of Counsellors of the Association, 
and he was also very active m the organization of the 
Cosmopolitan Club. It was his constant endeavour to 
bring East and West nearer to each other anil to bring 
co-operation and understanding among the different 
students representing the various lands on Aiiieri an 
campuses. The Hindustan Association rslablishod 
branches in every important center whcic I.ndi ms, 
studenb) and non-slndimts, di'siroil to inoi'i, with one 
another. Their program was ambitious ; tlu' ullimatc 
goal was to form a woiki federation. Among Die 
officers of the local cliapler in Iowa City, we fiad the 
name of Sudliindra’s life-lmig friend, Dr. Rilidin 
Ali.nved, Calcutta, India. lie acted as Vici-Clriirman 
of the association. 

Hus aelivit.ie.s incn;isr(l and .dia]»ed theniSf'lvt's iu 
rapid succession, and Sudliindva was wanking out his 
destiny. In 1914, the Hindu Exclusion Liw Bill, or 
better known jus the Raker Bill, was iiendiiig Ihi' IT. S. 
Congress. Sudhindra was sent to Wasliingtoii, D. 
by the Indian Defense As.sociution of the Pacihe ci^-ust 
and the Hindustan Association of America of wliich 
he was tlie President at that time, to present the 
Indian point of view before the committee in charge 
of the Itiker Bill. The jnen with vvlumi he conferred 
were W. J. Bryan. Seen'Iary of Slate, and the British 
' Amb{irt.sjidor, Sir Arthur Ci'idl Si>rmg-Rietu Uc secured 
a hearing before the Hou.se Committee on immigra- 
tion and naturalization wliich w'a.s in charge of the 
Exclusion Bill. They had given iiini an hour to present 
his ca-se, but so eloquent was the argument of this 
earnest defender that .those busy men in Washington, 
forgot the time and listened to him for three hours 
mori', then they cro^s-examined him on various points. 
Here are some of the most outstanding points 
Sudhindra made in the defense of his cause : 

“Tlie British Government in India does not 
favor till! idea of Indian onginei'ring students going 
to America, because American- trained engineers 
import Aiiierii'aii iiiacliinory. Ho firmly believed 
that America w'ould violate its time-honored demo- 
cratic tradition.s, if it were to bar from, the gates of 
its institutions of le.irning, students with limited 
means.’* 

He then suggested that the RakerA. Bill should 
provide for a minimum income of not more than 
3200.00, a year from such prospective students. In 
regard to the Hindu laborers at the jf^ocific cQast, 
SSudhindra contended that they did not uiTderseU the 
native. American laborers and he pointed out that' 
their literacy was not below the level of those immi- 
^grants from Eastern Europe, Southern Italy, Mexico, 
Syria and Turk^. 

“There is no reason to fear the Hindu. 
arc at the present time only 4,7St Indians in conti- 
nental America and Unese people are sober, 
abk^|^; and ^nsolentioue wmtoc.** 
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Finally, he suggested to the legislator's in 
Washington, that 

“If tho Government thought it necessary to 
exclude or roaLrict the Indians from tho United 
States, then it sliould he brought about by diplo- 
mai-y and through legislation. A special law ex- 
cluding Indians would luiinilialo us in the eyes ol 
tlie world. That is not ru'cpssary.” 

He further pointed out, that the wording of the 
Raker Bill should at least be altf'red in order to avoid 
the juxla|io>iiiun of the “lliii'lu laborer" with "idiots, 
imbeciles," clc. ... As the Bill stood at tb.it time, 
it (munurateil the classes of excluded per.MJiis in the 
following fashion : "All Hindu hborer.s, idiots, imbe- 
ciles, )mu]>(Ts, etc.” Sudhindn stavi'd about one w^eek 
in Washjiiglon, 1). C. ileiVnding llw' Jiubun ciiusi*, ITis 
ex;*(*ij.v,'s i\i re ]):nd by tlie Sikh-j iil th(‘ I’aciti'* coa^t. 

A''<'Ty nolalih' .\.dans vr-^ited the Stale Uiiivers.ily 
of l(uva ill lajiitl sueee.s.Niou Sndhiiidr.;, ri'presenling 
botli I he riiiversity lUid Asia, iilaved otfi'-ial h(3st to 
all of them. The first on the list w.i.- tin* poet laureate 
and Xobel Ib-ize wiuiK'r, RnbiiidiMn ith Tagore Tlie 
second was the di.slinguidied uratoi from Norlliern 
Judia, Lain Lajpat Hai ; llien came tho not'd pliysic.id, 
Prof. Jagadish Chandra Bose, “who iinkcs plants tell 
their feelings.” These were followed by many more 
distinguished Asians from many lauds. fcJudliiudr.i was 
always at the station to meet them and to extend tlic 
hand of welcome. 

In November, 1916, tho “Volume Library,’* 
comlensed encyclopedia, for school children, iiuited 
him to the editorial stuff for the Oriental section nr 
the book. In this work he was resiamsible fur all the 
editing of political, economic, historical, literary, 
religious and philosophical items concerning the 
nations of the Orient. 

Tuesday, February 20th, 1917, was a moment ons 
day for Sudhindra Bose. On that day, he became a 
naturalized citizen of tho United Slates of America, 
But owing to Sudhindra*s dark skin, very black huir 
and black cye.s, his admittance to citirensliiii was 
opposed by a United States immigration official on the 
grounds that he was not a “white person.** Conse- 
quently, the question arose as to the definition of a 
“white person.** Judge R. G. Pophann, of tlie District 
Court, in Iowa City, Iowa, differed with the view of the 
immigration^ official, saying liiat a “white person*' was 
a member df the Caucasian race irrespective of the 
color of the skin, hair and vyen. He contended that 
Sudhindra Bose bad been declared a “white person/’ 
that be h^d taken his oath of allegiance and had been 
admitted to citizenship. That Judge R. G. Pophum's 
decision .iu this matter would have widespread dis- 
cussions was to be expected and this case had also 
definite bearing on several oth.cr cases of siiniiar nature 
throughout the country. We shall see directly what the 
outeome of the granting of Uiis citizenship really was. 

Sktdbindrw taught during the scholastic year and 
leOtut«d (xg tb0 Chautauqua cu^uit duriag the summer 


months until 1920. His lectures were wcll-Iiked and he 
had a good platform personality. His remunerations 
ah'o bocjmc more and more attractive so that they 
supplinnnitrd nict'ly his CTry low income at the 
University. IL* h:ul liied many times through Dr. B. 
F. »Sham}»..ugh to got an increfise in his salary since 
tho enrollment of liis elasses had grown each year. But 
the Board of Ktiuoaiion did not .sia* it that way. Bo R 
said very frankly, llirdi opinion w:i^, that an Oriental 
shnuJd eon^itlf r it piiiiloae to be on the teaching 
staff of an A’ljcTii'an instimiion of learning tlie size of 
thi.s Tbiivei-'ily. SudliiiidM km w well, that Dr. Sham- 
baiigli w’ o wie- lii.’ li ’slod ^’I'oiul. had tried earne-stly 



Bo.se’s faiiliful collie dog, Rani 

and sinoeiely to h(»lp hiiii, but to no avail. He was not 
to bo daunted in this either. Since ho taught only lialf 
time, lie darted to gi\e leetnres during the scholastic 
year in different colleges and High Schools as well as 
to clubs and organisatiunB. His articles appeared iu a 
number of newspapers and magazines. Sudhindra 
worked and studied with all his stroiigth. In spite of 
all there activities, he wiis dejected and lonely. Tn this 
mood, he confided again in his diary : *T have been 
tc'aihiug here for four years for five hundi'cd dollars 
per annum. They say, and the Chairman of tho 
Department of Political Science, Di'. Shainbaugh, con- 
fiirms it, that iiiy w^ork is entirely satisfactory. But 
what is my reward ? None whatever. Those who began 
to leach in the Depart ment long after I did, have 
been jiroinoted over my licad. Can I afford to stay 
here the rest of my life on fi\c hundred dollars a 
y(?ar ? It cheapens mr', it lowers me, it humiliates me 
in the eyes of my friends as well as in my own eyes.’* 
At the time Sudhindra wrote these lines in his diary, 
he was 34 years old, an age when a man iz fuU of 
vigor and life promises fair. But life did not promise 
fair to him and he was despondent and lonely. Again 
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he writes : *‘I am sick and tired of this awful lonely 
life in America. 1 feel that my position in thif* countiy 
is precisely like that of the ostracized man. I have no 
social stauding in tliis benighted, casto-ridden land. 
They .say that I am now u free AiiuTican citizen, but 
I am looked down upon because of my race and ihc 
color of my skin. I am treated like a pariah. Far, fur 
better it were that I liad ne\(T taken out my natural- 
ization pni)crs.” 

'’J'his (ion]])letr d<‘.'<iK)ndenf‘y W’a> of corjrse not due 
altogether to lu)ini''^iclvnc\s.'. and osliaeiMu. SiUliiindra 
wanted a hniiK' of lu> ov;n. Nt illif-r did rorminct' pucs 
him by, of that llu' ."'Uai<-sliots of very 

prf'tty, young Amerioau gul.s are te.stiinony enniigh. 
And why siiouid he iml ha\e been p()j)ular with young 
ladies *’ Sudliindra liaU ;• .^pleudid ]ier.“?on.iii!y. Ii» be 
SUM' he wa^^' rathn .‘^iihdJ nf Malucf' but wa*- W‘“II- 
built and had a tirndy shaped head. II foia liead w.’S 
lugtj, )U' HUM' slightly iKp'iliiK' aud liis eyes glorioii.'** 
and .■‘•ofi. Jfis wiiuh' ]ior'-uu breatlual iK'alnt'ss arul 
cleaiilimv'.'', iii fuel., he w 'u- always well-groonu <l uacl 
care.^illA attired, tlibiigh not (degaut. lie had an air 
of di.Miiieliuii and wa.^ seiiiewlial linughty, but not 
oirenM\(dy so. Well, iic was popular with the young 
ladie.s, for there wa.s real glamour about him There 
was lu'ii with the curls ; Florence, the chemist W'ho 
was very frirmlly, but that was all. Simtiments 
Florence seem to have no place in her make-up. I 
also read about Susie in the little diary. Susie wa.s very 
young and her mother was proud of her musical 
aceompiishmeals. Then came Marjorie with whom he 
liked to go hiking across country and^uild bonfires 
in the open. Kalhrine too did not lack charm iu 
Sudhiudra’s eyes. Ituili disapjiointed him the most, for 
she was fickle. Then came blonde, little Mary, but she 
was too dcMoully eutholic to tall in line with Hindu- 
ism. liidi'od, the phologiai-h album contains a veritable 
collection of pretty girls, which miust have made a 
selection rather difticult. However, Florence ruled 
suprcrnelv in the heart of the young Indian, Indeed, 
she cauajMl aliiiosi a calamity for JSudhiiidra, for 
according to the diary, Florence really ciiptivatcd his 
heart. She w:is pridty — the wntor can v^nich for that — , 
exact, gifted in her line ns chemist. At home she 
combined t.he charming hostess and the careful home- 
maker. »She could cook, preserve, sew. She was neat 
and clean in all her hal)i1s and duties. She was 
also loyal and her sease of inti^grity w.i.s much above 
the common conci-ption of it. She was not much of a 
con \ ers.it ionalist to be ^un’, but what of tliat, she was 
a good listener. Besides, Sudhindra could talk for both 
of them. Cftnlully he weighed all these e-rscntial and 
good qualities agains-t that one great virtue, love, but 
the scales dpuH'd too much and love was found W'ant- 
ing. Florence w^as too practical. No doubt, she too 
weighed all the pro.>s and cons in regard to a marriage 
with this Indian who was ut> odds with his Govern- 
ment, who, living in a foreign laud found it difficult 
to make a livitig far himself and who, in the eyes of** 
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American society was a member of the barred sone 
^not even eligible to citizenship. The fact of the matter 
was, that Florence was afraid of such a marriage. Slie 
preferred economic and social security to “a loaf of 
breatl, a jug of wine’ and thou” mairiage with the man 
whom .-^he greatly admired, but did not love. Did 
Sudhindra propose formally to this unusual girl ? The 
little journal is silent on this score. Well he knew that 
he (rould not .‘support a wife on his j)resent salary. He 
also kne^w that coiiditioiLs for liiin would not substan- 
tially imiM-oie. That rankled in Jiis bosom and em- 
bitt(‘ri‘d him, lor ho did want a home and a normal 
lif(‘ to which e\i‘ry human bi'inii: is entitled. 

Se)>te]iib('r 192U. we find Sudhindra Bo.so in Lou- 
ilon. Fngland. He h:wi a.'^kt’d lor a year’^ le;iV(' of 
al)-.*uce from the Univeidly to travel and to .study 
abroad. iJial is iii Knrn]»L' ami Asia. In .America, lie 
had pa-mved ;i visa to vi.sit India, but in London this 
\\a.> t*oiit<'>!ed and afu j- two moatlis’ stay m 
lamdoe. during whiclj he xainly aili‘ii\pted to sc'cure 
the periiiil to j.i'oceed to India, lie left without it for 
France and sailed from MaiX'ille.^ foi the Oiiont. Why 
the objection to hb \i>il to his home-land at the hands 
of the Bnti?>ll is not clearly .stated and all we can do 
is to surmise and giuyss Said Mr Montagu : 

‘T have had thorough inquiry made into this 
ca.^e. This Indian gentleman is now a citizen of the 
United States, having applied to renounce his 
British Indian nationality a few woek.s before the 
outbreak of the war. Dr. Bose's original application 
for a visa to travel made no inoniion of his 
mother’s health, and I am not prepared to facilitate 
his ridurn to India.** 

This was the first ominous ob.stacle of his trip, 
on which he wisluid to study political and social 
conditions in the Orient. 'The following three publica- 
tions among his posst\?sions brought him into direct 
eonflicl Vith the Hongkong Police. They were ; (1) ft 
copy of The Open Court, for August, 1920, containing 
an article by Sudhindra himself, entitled, “Home Kule 
for India”; (2) a publication entitled, The Labor 
Revolt in Judin, by Basanta Koomar Roy ; (3) a 
compilation published by the Indian National Party, 
entitled British Ride in India In Hongkong his trunk 
VT'ds searched. The above-mentioned three publications 
Wore taken from his poascs,sioas' by zealous officials 
wdioso language was sneers, jeers and taunts. There 
was not much that he could do about tl^. All three 
publications were considered by the police as seditious, 
hostile and couched in “extreme and violent language.** 
The purpose of his visit was of course cleur to them. 
In the eyes of the Hongkong police, Sudhinffra was a 
renegade who sought the pioteetion of another flag to 
cover up his evil intentions and to attack with all the 
more viciousne.ss the regime of the country of his 
former allegiance. The police was dcteimined to keep, 
him out of India and from the areaa adjacent to 
India. He protested througli the United States Con- 
sulate, but to no avail: The British 'remain^ adasdant 
in their decision ; he did not eater India m Wk r 
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Asid« froffl thetti lAihappy incidents, Sudhindra's 
trip to the Orient was a great success. He came in 
contact wHh many of the leading figures in Asia, 
among them, Dr. Sun Yat Sen, the father of the 
Chinese Republic, Dr. Rabindranath Tagore and many 
other notable Asians. The fresh contact with the 
Orient, its peoples, theii philosophy, their political 
aspirations, their point of view, showed him clearly 
that Asia was on the march. This gave him renewed 
courage to carry on the fight for freedom. He returned 
to tlie United States m the earb’ part of September, 
1921, and was again al hi^ post at the University of 
Iowa wh(ui llic fall t(^rm upeiu'd. Throughout his Asian 
trip, Sudhiudra was «5urro.spondoni for the. Desmoincs 
Register, one of Iowa's leading n<'W.s))apcrs. 

Life seciii(‘d rather uneveniful lu him for about 
two 3 ^ ears. His oxpericiH;«3 on the trip had .sharpeiKMl 
liis wits and opened his eye^ still more to the evils of 
impenali.sin. Now he applied liimsc'lf vigoroui'ly to 
denounce it by word of mouth and with Ida pen. Some 
of the anglophile? did not like theso attacks upon 
their so-called “motherland,” and thus they demanded 
his dismissal from the Univi'rsit.y teaching staff. But 
as usual, Dr. Benjamin F. Shumbaugli stood by him 
and tenderwi hi.s resignation in rase “this drastic step 
sliould be taken against Dr. Bose.” 

In the spring of 1923, the njitiiralizalion (luoslion 
loomed again on (he horizon. J^hagwat iSingli Thind, 
a man who had seived for six months in the Uiiitc'd 
States army and who had received an honorable dis- 
charge, was refu.<(xl tlie citizen.ddp by the Uiiiied 
States Supreme Court. This man was not a common 
laborer, but a graduate from the University ol 
Pun jab, India, and a former student of the University 
of California. Sudhindra Bose promjitly took up his 
pen in defease of his countryman. His wfus a valiant 
fight, but a futile one, for the Supreme Court ruled 
that the words, ”free, white person” were not to be 
taken in the othaological meaning of the term, but 
in the popular sense. Thind was, accordingly, not a 
‘'white person” and therefore not eligible to the 
American citizenship. P'urthrrmore, the deris.on oi the 
United Slates Supreme Court was retroactive and hcl<l 
that, since the Hindus were not of the Caucasian race, 
the lower courts, which had granted thorn their 
naturalization, were, in error and their grants were null 
and void. Consequently, those fiffected by this regu- 
lation, found themselves to be men without a country. 
Sudhindra felt this blow keenly. In his opinion, India 
and her p^ple wu^re humiliated, since the best of 
.them could not cope with the poorest of Eastern 
Europe's immigrant. There was notliing that could be 
done about it, for when the highest tribunal m the 
land makes such a final decision, there is no court of 
appeal to turn to. 

It is understood that there were at this time about 
one hundred Indians who had received their natural* 
isaHon papers prior to 1923. Oi these, about half 
but those who lUU reowned in the 
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United States, banded together decided td i*eopen the 
cfiuse with the United States Supieme Court. It was 
not until the spring of 1927 that a decision was agreed 
upon by the law-makers of this land, that those, who 
had been deprived of their citizenship were to be 
reinstated. In Sudhindra's files, there is a letter from 
the State Department in Washington, D. C. confirm- 
ing the reinstatement to citiziM^hip. It is dated May 19, 
1927, and reads in part : 

“The Department rulers to your letter of 
May 5, 1927, m which you request a copy of a 
ruling, which you liavo been m formed has been 
m«'ido, permit ling Hindus who were naturalized 
b(‘fore ltKil3 to ivdain tlnir Amcnean e.it,izerisliii>.” 

Thus elosed the <hap1er whnh brought so many 
anxious moments and the feehng that Indians were 
di'linilely discriminated again.st by ilie Cuvenimcnt 
of (he greatest republie in the world. 

August 13, 1927, .Sudhimlra Bose njiuTicii Anne 
Zimmerman, a graduate studonl in the Romance 
Lang\iage Dopartiiienl of the Stale University ot Iowa. 
But even horc the sailing of the event was not ft 
Kiiiootli one. The Justice of thc^Peuce who was to 
unite them in holy matrimony, had a stroke while he 
was reading ♦ho service Helped by tl»c membiirs of the 
household, Siuihindra and Anm^ carried tlie stricken 
man to a couch. He p;i'''<eil away tin* next day. The 
ceremony beguri by tin' Justice of the l*e.U‘e was 
terminated by a proteslant niini^l(U^ Wlnm the news 
of Sudhindra's niarnage reaclu'd I lie Folitical Science 
Department, tliere wa.s cohsterriahon, but Dr. Sham- 
baugh said Imiiioronsly, “’riiesi* Hindus woo nnd win 
our best nnd preMie^t girls. Dr. Bose how did you do 
il ?” lie iaise<l hi.s sahny by SnOO 00 a year. But even 
that W'a> not sullicient for Sudlundra to establisli ft 
homo, for willi that bicre;i.-?e, his salary was only 
S1500.00 a year. Anne look up a position in Linden- 
wood C'ollege, St. Charles, Mo. 

In March 1928, Smihindri, accompanied by Anne, 
starb'd oiil again to go to India. IVk mother w.**? atill 
living but very feeble and aged. But Sudliindra's joy 
of w'cing his nalivt' land and hi.s kin once more was, 
howevtT, mingled with misgivingR, Would the British 
again annoj' him and not let him enter India a.s they 
had done in 1921 ? It waa not. until the permit to land 
was granted by the British police in Karachi, that 
Sudliindni breathed .a sigh of relief and rejoiced while 
deeply inhaling the fresh morning air. All the gloomi 
hud disappeared. He was glad t(» bo alive and among 
the people he loved. Four woudiuiul months followed. 
Every day was crammed full with intor\dows, talks, 
gatherings, visits. India revealed herself to him worn 
and poor, but full of dignity and her people poverty- 
stricken but not discouraged. It was at the time when 
Catharine Mayo's Mother India was first out of the 
press. This book sold like hot chestnuts on a cold 
winter night while Dr, Sunderland's India in Bondage 
was proscribed. The vociferous indignation of tji® 
Indians against the vicious attack by sewer uwpeotor 
Mayo rang out genuine and sinoere. The leadess revolt 
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of the Bardoli peasants fired and assured Sudhindra 
of the ardor and hidden strength of his people. Every- 
where he went, he found the people dissatisfied and 
trying to find a way to throw off the foreign yoke that 
bound them so firmly to the wheels of bondage. 
Sudhindra had secretly hoped to secure the permis- 
sion to remain in India. With that intent, he went to 
Simla to see the Viceroy. He had ^already sounded the 
possibility of obtaining a position in some educational 
institution, if not at that particular lime, tlion at least 
at some later date. But without the co-oj*eration of 
the British, a definite arrangement was futile. He was 
not encouraged by the Viceroy to slay in India, and 
BO Sudhindra returned again to tlie Uiiitcid fcitates ac- 
companied by Anne ready to t(‘auh at Die fall session. 

The visit to India proved to bo invalunbie to him. 
It had given him a shot in the arm ; he had a new 
approach, a new ou I look, liidias problems were his 
problems, her struggle lus struggle. He l(‘clured and 
wrote. His attitude toward imperialism in India and 
elsewhere was unshakahle. 'Pho slights he received at 
the hands of the <i^i)urc Aryans” troubled him little 
now, for he had a much greater cause to defend. 
Altogether, Sudhindra seemed to have a clearer vision, 
a wider horizon, a greater activity. His classc.s wrere 
larger than {‘ver and more than once did Dr. Sham- 
baugh commend him for hLs eh.'ar thinking and his 
brilliant presentation of liis subject. He was frien<llicr 
than ever in his contacts und .students .sought his 
company and his ad>‘icc. Idfe really sruihal at Jiim and 
he smiled at life. His contributions to the various 
newspai»ers and magazines weie regular and numerous. 
He never feared to attack an opi ament, who, either 
through poor judgment or vvjllful misr<‘'pi(vsent{itkm, 
jeopiirdized the real issue regarding India and her 
people. His language was direct, terse’ and forceful. 
He never left anyone in doubt as to the question in 
his mind. To bombast he answered with cfiuslic 
sarcasm. Often he answered a question by n'4dng 
another one. In regard to imperialism., his stand was 
uncompromising. Anglophiles and unperialists viewed 
him with anger and openly accusixl him of subversive 
activities. The United States F. B. I, agents frequently 
attended his lectures and found them delightful. Many 
admired him for the courage of hi.s convictions, for he 
was ever ready to defend them to the end. 

As a teacher, he was a success- In Uie word.s of Dr. 
Shambaugh, his good friend and Chief, “Dr. Bose has 
become one of the most outstanding teachers in this 
Ifniversity.” He was patience itself when it was a. 
matter of bringing a difficult point across to the 
students. Ho never discouraged anyone as long as he 
good qulv. triixl to achieve his goal. ' Often groups of 
the SCSI lea <Ii!(»ntJ5 gathered around his fireplace in hw 
ing. Floroiice while they sipped coffee and munched 
weighed all thcould discuss world problems with them, 
with this , India hours of the night. In the summer, he 
ment, who, liviie well-informed person to join them and 
to mike a livinight moon and in his lauded gird& 


they would talk over current events and proUems of 
the day. Untiringly he strove to disseminate knowledge 
about the East, its philosophy, its religions, the social 
and political life of the people. The freedom of India 
was his great dream ; he never thought that Pakistan 
could ever become a reality. He firmly believed in the 
goodwill of his countrymen toward one another and 
in their true love for their motherland. “Let us be 
Indians first and foremost, and then only, Muslims or 
IlinduV’ he would say to visiting Indians. He thought 
of a free India, united, strong and great as of old, 
stopping into the ranks of the lending nations and the 
loader in Asia. 

Sudhindra Bose had a number of hobbies. He 
loved books. He bought tlnini regularly but with care. 
Ho was fond of good i)aper, good binding and he was 
very fussy about the goiionil set-up of the book such 
a? : printing, type, margin. In reading a book, he took 
time to digest all important points. He was not 
interesiod in tolling people how hist he could read or 
how many books ho road over the week-end. Every 
point of jm}>ortance, he undcrlinr'd and indexed on the 
empty fly-h'tivcs of the book. The margins too served 
him for annotations. Ho would explain that this 
method enabh'd him to go back to the book and use 
it for quick references. His books were neatly kept in 
closed book-cases in his cheerful library. His yard or 
lawn, which resembled a green carpel, reccuved’ almost 
as much of his atlention a« did his books. He kept it 
woodless and well cut. It was a standing joke in the 
neighbourhood that Dr. Bose brushed and combed his 
lawn every morning before breakfast. Evening?, he a^d 
liis faithful collie dog, Rani, loved to sit under the 
.^proadiiig weeping willow near the house. There he 
would read and medicate and enjoy the peace of the 
<lcscoudiiig night. Sudhindra loved his modest home 
on that short side street, near a small wood with all 
Jiis heart. He had wondorod the world long enough to 
appreciate this little haven of a storm-to,?scd traveller. 
Each Fnday, on returning from his last class of the 
week, he would enter the house and symbolically shut 
the door behind him and say : “I am shutting out the 
World and its people for a moment. If anyone wishes 
to see me, I shall be glad to see him, but he must 
come here to my refuge, and he shall be welcome.*^ 

'‘Man proposes and God disposes.*' Sudhindra's 
longing for India became ever greater and he hoped 
that the time would come when he could' return once 
more to the land of his birth and to bis dear brother 
Jotindra Nath Bose. It was not to be. Ao^skin disease 
hud troubled him for years, a disease for which modem 
science has not as yet discovered a remedy, scarcely 
a chock. He had consulted every medical authority on 
dermatology ho heard off, but there was no cure. 
They told him that the disease was not "killing** but 
that it weakened the system in general. The doctor 
never spoke a truer word. Sudhindm’a resistance 
weakened visibly. Be closed his* book earlier aOd 
etayed hi bed lonfer. fbe care of the 
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iHticli for him. He who never rested in the day-time, and meditation. Strangely, he felt that the sand in the 
now pulled tho shades at the windows and reclined hour glass was running fast. Still he insisted on going 
for a while. His quick step slackened. The University to Columbus, Ohio, to give a radio discussion on Pr. 
lectures, which he religiously attended, held no interest Rabindranath Tagore’s poetry. This was his last 
for him any longer. He refused to make caiLs. More lecture. A week later ho succumbed to the third attack 
and imore he found solace in reading the Gita, loedita- of pneumonia. This time there were complications of 
tion, in telling the beads. He sought earnest advice the heart and on the 26th of May, 1246, Sudhindra 
from Swaiiii Nikhilananda and e^cn arranged for a breathed his last. A valiant son of Mother India had 
visit wil.h him in order to learn more about prayer at last gone home. 
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INDUN JOURNALISM AND OUR FREEDOM MOVEMENT 

( The first Phase ) 

By JOGESH C. BAGAL 


The story of ihr growth and dt* vtilopir«e»u of j<>iirnali«m 
in India is an iiiiercsliiig and instructive siudy. Newij- 
papcT is called the fourtli slate in u demoeratir country, 
whereas in the case of a dependency it proves a veritable 
thorn in the way of its rulers. The reason is not far to 
seek. In one cas<‘ I lie eounlry is ruled by the will of the 
people, while in the other llie ruler never cares for it in 
iho governance of the land. Similar was the case with 
Ir.dia. Since lh(‘ battle of Plassey this country became 
a dependency of Britain though it was under the aegis of 
the East India Company. Any protest against the vagaries 
of the rulers was not to be tolerated. The press is the 
principal medium of public protest against any govern- 
mental misdeeds, and it liecame the first victim. , This 
is writ large on the pages of the history of Indian 
journalism. 

The first newspaper in India was the weekly Bengal 
Gazette started in Calcutta on 29th January, 17B0, It was 
edited by James Augustus Hickey, After two years of ils 
existence tl'.e paper was siipprespcd by the Government as 
it slandered the wife of Warren Hastings as well as some 
highly placed officials. 

More newspapers were started in the wake of the 
Bengal Gazette, The India Gazette^ The Calcutta Gazette, 
The Bengal Hurkaru were the principal of them. It should 
be noted here that the editors of these journals were all non. 
olheial Englishmen. At this time no love was lost between 
the servants of the Company, tliat is, the actual rulers of 
the country, and these non-ofiBcial Britons. The Matter had 
to lake licences in order to live and move in the land. 
Any offence committed by them against the State was 
punishable 4)y deportation to England at Government 
lexpense. {ndians were not organised, they had no organ, 
their viefws remained unheard. It was these non-official 
Britons nurtured in the ideas of democracy who expressed 
their indignation through newspapers against the actions 
of the government which were too much despotic. The 
annexations of Lord Wellesley were severely criticised by 
them, and the result was the order of pre^easorship of 
news, viewt' and even advertisements by the Government in 
1799* Newipnpefi oftentimes caffl6 out with liiaiiy 


Ubtericks in their columns, as the editors could not make 
tinie to fill up the gaps caused by the deletion of words by the 
official censor. Our freedom strug^e, so far as tlie 
expression of free opinion through newspapers was con- 
cerned, dated from 1799 and this was done on behalf of 
the mule millions by the generous-hearted non -official 
Britons. 



Rammohun Roy 


The eensorskip continued till 1818. Lord HasHngs* 

govemoient found that the WeUedey regulations of con** 
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sorship 'were not proving effective. Anglo-IndiaOB had hf 
now become editors. India being their homelond, they could 
not be punished by deportation for the breach of the Regu- 
lations. The Government then had no other alternative 
but to withdraw them. But this they did temporarily, only 
to pass fresh Regulations in 1823 for shackling the Press. 
Blit more of this later. 



James Silk Buckingham 


Meanwhile in 1818 even before the -withdrawal 
of the Press Regulations two Bengali newspapers were 
almost simultaneously published, Bengal Gazette by Ganga 
Kishore Bhattacharya in Calcutta and Samachar Darpan by 
the Serampore Missionaries at Serainpore. The latter look 
care from its very inception not to offend the authorities 
in any way. Bengal Gasette was a progressive journal and 
supported the reforms sought to be introduced by Raja 
Rammohun Roy in the Hindu Society. The paper was how. 
ever short-lived. Sambad Caumudi followed Bengal 
Gazette, It came lo light on the 4th December, 1821. The 
principal inspirer and writer of this weekly was Rttmmohun 
himself. Not only the need of social reforms was broached 
in the journal, but all news both Indiair and foreign found 
space in it. To improve social economy the value of 
insurance and banking was stressed for the first time in 
this paper. Bhawanicharan Bancrjee who was a collabo. 
rator of Rammohun in conducting and editing Sambad 
Caumudi, severed connection with the journal and started 
Simutchar Chandrika which soon became the exponent of 
the orthodox school. The liberal and orthodox schools thus 
parted ways as early as 1823. Rammohun Roy was 
lumself the editor of the Persian paper Mirat'ul-Akkber, 
During the four years 1818-1823, the Government were 
busy finding out ways and means to put new shackles 
on newspapers, both English and veornacular. The 
Government view zegartbng die freedom of the Ptess was 
put in these few Uses, ^The liberty of the Press, 


however essential to the native of a free State, is not 
my judgement, consistent with the character of our institu- 
tions in this country, or with the extraordinary nature of 
their interests.” The Government of Lord Hastings forged 
new shackles for the Press in 1822. And it was left for 
John Adam, the actings Governor-General, to issue the tievr 
Press Regulations on March 4, 182,3. 

The Press Regulations of Wellesley were directed 
against English journals Us there were none other), 
‘and those of this year were directed against both English 
and vernaculai papers. Needless to add, the nascent 
xcrnacul'ii journali*^!!! was hard hit by the latter Regu- 
lationH. Rammohun Roy thought it beneath his dignity 
lo publish his journal an) lunger under these servile Regu- 
hitioiis. Ills letter lo th>^ Govemnienl is a unique speci- 
men ol the fir-il public expression of our love of freedom. 

ft slioiild be mentioned bere that, amongst the 
Europeans James Silk lioeklnohi'n, ilie erudite scholar 
and editor of The CnlriiUa Journal, the first victim 
of the Pie'^s Regulations of 1023. A friend of Ram- 
mol.en, Rnekiiigham fought hravrly for f»ur cause. He 
had already earnefl the optnolirimo of the Government. 
-The latter lost no opportunity of resoilirig to the law 
and deportf.l him lo England on a fiivoloUi- charge. 
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Our struggle for freedom really started from cessation 
of publication of Mirat-ul-Akhber by Rammohun. In this 
respect Rammohun may be called the first non-co-operator 
in India. He did not rest content with this. He at first 
sent an appeal to the Supreme Court, and when it proved 
unavailing, he preferred a memorial to the British Crown. 
Among the signatories to the appeal, besides Rammohun, 
were Dwarkanath Tagore, Ptasanita KumaiC Tagore and 
Ifaiee ethers. The iaaemorial is regard^ ai 0ie 4m 
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charter of our freodom movement. During the liberal 
regime of Lord William Bentinck, however, the Regulations 
V’crc not stringently applied. Some new journals belonging 
to the progressive school made their appearance in the early 
thirties. The Reformer (>f Pr:ir,aniia Kumar Tagore, The En^ 
quirer of Krishna Pancrjcc and J nant/nursan fa 



diglot paper) of nakshiuaranjan Mukherjee and, later of 
Rusik Krishna MuUik, kept the torch of tree expression alight. 
These journals discusbcd politics from a nCw angle of vision. 
Bengali journalism also flourished in early thirties. Sambad 
Pravakar appeared as a weekly in 1831 under the editorship 
of Iswnr Chandra Gupta, the famous Bengali poet. The 
movement started against the Press Regulations by Ram- 
DJohun bore fruit after a decade. Sir Charles Metcalfe, 
tlicn acting Governor-General, appreciated the importance 
of the movement against the Regulations and withdrew it 
on 15tli September. 1835, From that year newspapers in 
India enjoyed freedom for another twenty-two year.^ till it 
was again disturbed during the Sepoy Mutiny. 

After the Press had been set free, Indian journalism 
began to rise to its full stature. In Bengal many Bengali 
weeklies were started. Sambad Purnarhandrodaya (1835) 
and Sambad Bhaskar (1839) became the leading Bengali 
weeklies. Sambad Prabhakar which had siojtped for 
sometime, reappeared as a tri-weekly in 1836 and three 
years later became a full-fledged daily, the first, of its 
kind, in Bengali language. Sambad Prabhakar was 
not aggressively orthodox, and it represented what was 
best in our religion, culture and society. The Bengal 
Spectator fouiulcd in 1842 as a monihly and edited by such 
stalwarts of the Hindu College as Tarachand Chakra v arty, 
'Rbxa Copal Chose, Peary Chand Mitra and the Reverend 
Krishnamohun Bailor jea, appeared with a new ideal 
of service bf the motherland. In the prospectus it was 
declared that the conductors of the paper would not seek 
any monetary gain from it. Over and above providing 
Dews both Indian and foreign, they would do everything 
in their jpower to serve their country. When George 
Thoupson arrived in India lake in 1843, and with hU h^p 
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the Bengal British India Society was founded, The Bengal 
Spectator became their mouthpiece and was turned into 
a weekly. It propagated the views held by the progressive 
fecliool. The paper was a diglot one, and th*; ruling race 
cculd grasp its contents easily. The views expressed in 
this iournal made the Anglo-Indian papers like The Star^ 
The Englishman and The Friend of India Sly into a great rage. 
They criticised George Thompson severely for helping 
Indians to be politically conscious. The Young Bengal, 
promoters of the Bengal British India Society, were 
criticised no less severely, and were nicknamed “Chucker- 
bniiy Faction” after the name of their leader Tarachand 
Chakra varty. Tattwabodhini Patrika of which Maharshi 
Dclicndru Nath Tagore was the founder, and Akshoy Kumar 
Datta, the first editor, supplied what was wanting in The 
Spectator. The Bengali life and culture found a ready 
c'pcineni in this Bengali monthly. It fought vehemently 
against the Christian Missionaries while the latter were 
encaged in probfjlytising activiiies in this province. This 
gave no less impetus to our fiilure fi-crdom movement. 

The struggle for Indian freedom had up till then 
been mostly on the plane of idea, but bfllccforward it began 
to take a practical shape, so far as i)olitical agitation was 
concerned. Political societies had hitherto been established 
more or less for sectional ends. But this time tlic Bengal 
British India Society commenced striving for the well- 
being of the whole of India, and for all classes of people. 



Ram Gopal Ghose 

The Bengal Spectator could not continue long. The 
Hvidu. Intelligencer of Kasiprasad Ghose was started in 
1846 and took up the cause advocated by the Spectator^ 
But much water had flown by this time under the bridge 
of the Hugli. The Charter Act of 1833 had removed all 
the re;*trictions against the Europeans settling and carrying 
on business in the country. The latter became self-con* 
sciouB, and instead of broaching the cause of the Indians, 
pleaded for their separate entity as distinct from the 
children of the sotL Th« o&cial Bills of 1849 to put an 
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•nd to tbi* t€iiM of MpirstifiB conld not be proceeded effective. The Indigo-planten' ^vuiotu forme of oppreseioB 
vnth owing to European preasure. The cauaes of conflict and torture came to light; they became disgraced before 
between the oflicial and non-official Britons having been the public eye. The Hindoo Patriot's aervices in this 
removed, they became allies to one another. This was regard were unique. Somprakash, the Bengali weekly, of 
morp than aufficieutly proved during the Sepoy Mutiny and Pandit Dwarkanath Vidyabhusan, was started in November, 
the Indigo Disturbances. The Hindoo Patriot (started in 1858. It did yeoman's service at that time for the political 

education of our countrymen. 

Racial animosity of the European community could not 
but react on the mind of the educated Bengaiecs. The 
Bengalee of Grischandra Gliose, The Indian Mirror started 
under the auspices of Maharshi Debendra Nath, Mookherjee^s 
Magazine of Sambliu Chandra Muklierjce, both old and 
new Bcries, took up tlie cause of their countrymen and 
criticised the conduct of the Whiles and their official hench- 
men whenever occasion arose, without the fear of frown 
or favour. Tn Sikbha-Dnrpan Bhudeb Mukherjee com- 
menced discussing polilirel. educational and social ques- 
tions in pithy Bengali. lli.s line of approach was 
altogether new. By the mid-sixties Kajanarain Bose issued a 
prospectus from Miflnapore adverting to the necessity of 
a Society for the all-round injprovemeni of the nation. 
Our language, literature, art, system of medicine, costume, 
customs, traditions in a word our own culture must be 
revived and improved. Dependence on foreigners in this 
respect was proposed to he discarded and self-reliance 


Nabagopal Mitra 

1853) under the editorship of Harischandra Mukherjee 
was perhaps the first paper to draw attention to the race- 
consciousness of the Europeans. The racial animosity as 
a corollary to this race-consciousness would prove fatal both 
to the Indians and Ehropeans. But its voice was then 
like crying in the wilderness. When the Sepoy mutiny 
aettzr^V broke out early in 1857, the Europeans were up in 
arms against the Bengalees and induced the Government to 
punish them as they were also complicated in it. The 
Bengalees were an eye-sore to the Europeans. While decry- 
ing the Mutiny in no uncertain term?. The Patriot proved 
to the hilt the hollowness of the above charge. The 
Government, too, paid no heed to this dtitcry. The Patriot 
was then a power, and Lord Canning, the then Governor- 
General, was in most cases guided by the views expressed 
in it so far as the Mutiny was concerned. The Indigo 
Disturbances came in the wake of the Mutiny. This time 
The Patriot championed the cause of the Indigo ryots. 
Accounts of the tyrannical and, sometimes, murderous acts 
of the Indigo-planters appeared in The Hindoo Patriot. 
The ryots were goaded to rise in combination against this 
brutish class of exploiters. The Hindoo Patriot appointed 
correspondents in the moftissil to give authentic accounts 
of this rising. . The Government could not sit idle. They 
appointed a (Commission, late known as Indigo Commission, 
to enquire and report on the Indigo question. They did 
not pass any laws on the findings of the Commission, but 
the administrative arrangemems mado by thorn proved 



Sishir Kumar Ghose ^ 

encouraged. Nabagopal Mitra gave shape to this idea of 
Kajanarain hy starling Hindu Mela (or, ^National Gather- 
ing* as it was called in English) in April, 1867. He had 
already started The National Paper^ a weekly financed by 
Maharshi Debendra Nath Tagore on August, 1865. Now 
this paper began to espouse the cause of the Hindu Mela 
and naturally became its spokesman. The ,cou8e ^f the 
Hindu. Mela was taken up by oth^ Indian ioumals also* 
In tibia connection, the services of Madhyaiiha of Ifanor 
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INDIAN JOURNAUSM AND OUR FREEDOM MOVEMENT 


nolitn Bote and Amrita Bator Patrika, of which more 
presently, should be specially mentioned. 

The publication of Amrita Bazar Patrika from a remote 
village in Jeesore on February 20, 1868 is a landmark in 
tbo history of Indian journalism. Our freedom movement 
is closely interlinked with this journal. It was at first 
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Bankira Chandra Chatterjeo 


a Bengali weekly. From thu second year some English 
articles wore inserted iu it. From 1872 it became a regular 
bilingual paper. But it had to forego its Bengali portion 
altogether owing to the Vernacular Press Act of 1878. The 
English and the Bengalees, or for the mailer of that, the 
Indians, are two distinct races. Their interests are different, 
and diametrically opposite to each other, lliese two races 
could never meet to solve the country’s problem. Hence 
we, the Indians, must stand on our own legs and strive 
for our own progress. One thing the Patrika used to 
emphasise even in those days. Tliat is, political dependence 
is the root of our misery. Removal of this is the panacea 
of all our evils. The sooner it is achieved the better for all 
concerned. While advocating this, the Patrika was not 
unmindful of the then progressive movements of the 
country. It advocated reform in society and religion, 
espoused the causes of the Hindu Mela and all its off- 
shoots. National and scientific education, physical cul- 
ture, Bengali literature. National theaUe~ull these nation- 
building activities of the time, and most of which were 
ofBliated to the Hindu Mela, found a ready exponent in 
Amrita Bazar Patrika, Needless to add, Patrika^s politics 
was very much disliked by the officials, and withm a 
few xnomib of its start PatriAtf found itself involved in a libel 
case. The officialdom stood as one mon Patrika, 

md though the Primer and the contributor of the article 
far which the lilidi case was instituted, weye feund 
guittiT and puttialied, tka editor cams aut unscathed 


to the great chagrin of the officials. Bangadarshan of 
Bankim Chandra Chaltcrjrc, a Bengali monthly started in 
1872, served to rouse the educated people from the state 
of stupor. It unravelled to them the immense possibilities 
of our language, literature, arts and culture. Sadharani of 
Akshoy Chandra Sarkar, a Bengali weekly, did not lag 
behind in eilucaling the people in the affairs of the State. 
But Amrita Bazar Patrika alone claimed the honour 
of virulently attacking the Governmental measures which 
it deemed unli-nalionnl, harmful or notorious. Various 
regulations reKtricling the freedom of expression, apathy 
of the Government to employ Indians to responsible posi- 
tions, educational policy of Sir John Campbell, deposition 
of the Gaekwar, European onslaught against natives, the 
famine in the southern provinces, the Afghan war, the 
Delhi Durbar — tliOhe were only a few of the topics that 
egitated the public mind during the seventies, and to 
each one of them the Patrika did not fail to pay adequate 
attention. It was mainly due to the fearless discussion 
and vehement criticism of those measures in the Patrika 
that Lord Lytton's Government tliought it fit to pass the 
obnoxious Vernacular Press Act of l•78. The authorities 
of the Patrika saw through tlie machinations of the powers 
that be and turned it into an exclusively English weekly 
almost overnight. Tliis was not only a great relief but 
also a source of great encourngement for the man in the 



Surendra Nath Banerjee 


street. The intentions of the Government were brought 
to light and the people, especially the educated section 
who were more dependent on the State, resolved aoiere 
th a n ever to rely on their own selves. Aryadrsniutn of 
Jogendra Nath Vidyahbman took up the earn from tbo 
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Patrika and encouraged, through its article^ on Mazani, 
Garibaldi and other heroes of Laly's liberation movement, 
the inlraiihigonl spirit of the educated Bengali youths. 
Sulahh Sarnuchar of Kesliub Chuiider Sen, oiu: pice Bengali 
v^erkly, did inucli for the propugation of progiessive ideas 
ufiiongst our rouiitrymen. 

The services of 77ie Bengalee of Surcndiu Nath 
Baiierjce in the first phase of our national struggle should 
he iiicn tinned. The Indian Association was founded 
in July. 1876. It look up the Civil Service question just 
after its inception. It conducted the agitation against the 
Vernacular Press Act and the Anns Act. Agitation again.st 
the former met with success when the An repealed in 
1882. Reform of the tenancy laws, introduction of local 
self-government and similar other things also were attended 
U* l>y the Association. Siircndr.i Nulli Bunerjee, the main- 
spring of the Assotialion, pinchascd the proprietary 
rights of The Bengalee in 1879, bcrcame its editor and 
b( gan to express the cause the Indian Association stood 
for. The Bengalee al'-u <lid not spare to criticise the 
CovcrninrTii wlicnevej^tlie occaj*ij>n arose. It was involved 
in a coiiicmpi of court case in 1888 in which editor 
Stiiendia Nath was imprisoned. Surendra Nath was at 
that lime u( the hey-day of his glory and his im]irisoTimeiit 
was c!c<;im*d a national insult by his countrymen. The 
Bengahusi and Sanjibani also came into being in the early 
eighties and served our cause vigorously in the days of 
the llbcrt Bill Agitation. 


To sum up, the services rendered by Indian Journalism 
10 bring about political consciousness cannot be over- 
estimated. During the late eighteenth and the early nine- 
teenth century non-ofiicial Britons championed our cause. 
The Wellesley Regulations of 1799 and the Adam Regu- 
lations of 1823 were mainly directed against them, though 
the vernacular papers and local editors also came under 
the latter’s purview. Sir Charles Meicalfe repealed these 
Regulations in 1835. The freedom, thus conferred on the 
Press, gave a fillip to the cause of Indian journalism. More 
and varied types of newspapers appeared and continued 
political discussion. The Govenimeiii of Lord Canning 
was constrained temporarily to check the venomous effu- 
sions of the Anglo-Indian Press during the Sepoy Mutiny. 
J’arlly for the governmental measures and partly for the 
lacial animosity of the nevr class of Biitons, Indian? were 
gradually estranged from the ruling race. Journals, mostly 
those, in vernacular, became their spokesman and opened 
their t olumnn for continuing agitalbm, political and other- 
wise. This was not tolerated by the AiithoriticR, ami the 
sinister Vernacular Prest. Act of 1878 put trcmeiulons 
shackles on it. Our journals also did splendidly on le 
occasion of the llbcrt Bill Agitation in 1883. Ann’ 
the factors that cotittibnled to the foundation of 
National Congress in 1885, growth and development 
Indian journalism can be fairly counted as one. Con- 
tribution of our journals to the c.ause of freedom move- 
ment in the pre-Congress days must not be forgotten. 
: 0 : 


YOSEMITE NATIONAL PARK 

One of the Scenic Wonders of the United Stales 

By JOSEPH LANDAU 


T’hu spectacular grandeur of Yosemite National Park, 
one of Uio most scenic in the ^uited States, bus 
brought gasps of admiration and astonishment from 
everyone who has over seen it in the sliort time it has 
been known to the white man. Here is .Nature in her 
most rugged and grandest dress. la Yoi^mite ure 
gigantic granite monoliths'-sifigle blocks of stone that 
rear up out of Utc valley floor and tower many thou- 
sand feet. Here are waterfalls, one of which plunges 
more than 2,000 feet. Here are lakes and itreams ; 
cloud-scraping imoimtain summits and spjictacular water- 
falls ; Nature in Iter rawest— and most pleasing aspect. 
Yosemite National Park is a 1,180-square-mile area 
about 200 milts east of San Francisco, California. Tlie 
R'enio grandeur that annually attracts thousands to this 
park is comprt'Siscd into a valhy about seven miles long 
and a mile wi'le — a valley walled in by nearly perpendi- 
cular cUfls surrounded by breath-t^ing vistas of giant 
rocks and lovely waterfalls. Around this vaBey lie the 
rkttfts 'gnd peaks of the rugged Sierra Nevada Moun- 


Here are to be seen those great single granite rocks, 
Half Dome and £1 Capiton. El. Capitan is the largest 
exposed single block of granite in the world. Its cliff 
rises in a sheer line more than 3,000 feet above the 
valley floor. Half Dome, next only to El Capitan in 
size, bus one slieer elif! reaching almost half a mile in 
height. Yosemite Falls tumbles in three steps 2,425 feet 
from the valley of Yosemite Creek down to the floor 
of the valley. Bridalveil Falls is never entirely dry, and 
drops 620 feet. Nevada and Vernal Falls give an un- 
paralleled display of water acrobatics. 

Yosemite is a scenic playground. There are miles 
of auto-roads leading to the ohany sights ; additional 
miles of bridle paths and trails for hiking'. There are 
camping facilities and flne hotels complete with golf 
courses and swimming pools. And there are 300 lakes 
and many miles of mountain streams stocked with 
trout to tempt the fisherman. Saddle horses and-bicyoles 
can be rented. And it is not only a spot tO' visit in 
summer ; there is an all-weather load leading into the 
perk, end in the winter there is skiing, ioe dcaUng, 
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tobogganing and other ^ter sports available, includ- 
ing a ski lift. 

Yosemiie Valley first entered the white man’s 
history in 1776, the same year the 13 American colonies 
3,000 miles to the ejust were starting their war of iride- 


waterfalls. Later glaciers came, in feme places 500 feet 
thick ; but thick as they wen?, they never covered such 
eminences as Half Dome. Even then Half Dome and 
El Capitan towered abo\e the sea of ico that covered 
the v^alley floor. The icc was responsible for many of 
the vertical rocks that make Yosemite 



so spectacular. 

In Yosemite are to be found some 
groves of tlie Giant Sequoia, the oldest 
and biggest living tilings. Some of these 
giant trees tower almost 300 feet. They 
are not so tall as the Itt^d woods along 
the California Coast, but they surpass 
tliase Pacific Coast trees in girth. In 
the park, too, are many kinds of wild 
life. There are black bears, many 
standing as high as 40 inches at the 
shoulder. Visitors have to be warned 



gates of Vos^milo Valley showing famed El (’apitan on the 
•eft. C’loiids’ Rest and Half Dome in the distant eeiitre, and on 
the left Bridalvcil Falls which drops 620 ft. 


constantly that these animals are dan- 
gerous. However, the grizzly bear has 
been practically ^liuct in this region 
many years. There are also deer, moun- 
tain lions, wildcats and coyotes, as well 
as smaller animals, such as ground 
squirrels, chipmunks, gophers and por- 
cupines. Tluue are many varieties of 
birds, and quite a collection of reptiles, 
of which only the rattlesnake is 
poisonous. 


.*<lencc. A Spanish explorer, looking 
acro.sH the grijat valley of Centnl 
California Dote<l “a gi oat, snowy range” 
vvh'.ch he marked on his map. But 
vhile the An'orican Indians knew of 
th.s area, no while man is known to 
Itave entered it until 1851. Prospectors 
w.'ukod through the valley in the 
iSoUs, but appiiTently did not find 
enough lo make it a mining center. B3' 
the 1860*8, surveys were being under- 
taken, and a fcjw brave parties of 
sightseers made the trip into the valle.v. 
^n 1SG4, the valley was set up a.s a 
recreation area. Yosemite Na- 
tional Park, surrounding the California 
area, was established in 1800, and the 
United States Government took, over 
the entire area in 1906 as a national 
park. ^ 

Yosemite Valley once was ocean bot- 
tom, cofered by an arm of the 
Pacific Ocean. Geologists figure to 
was about 200,000,000 years ago. The 
land generally rose, eroded, and 



Beginners at Chinquapin Ski School try out their skis on the 
heavy snows in Yosemite National Park in the western state 
of California 


then rose again. The Merced Biver cut the \ , Eyeiy effort has been made to keep Yosemite 
valley itself ; the other streams in ^ Breg'/^j^ilatio^l Park as nearly natural as possible. Anyone 
wm not able to out so fast, thus causii^ ttose trem0n^ 'wbo cares to can leave the road or trail and in a feW 
of elevation that make the m a tniBc ettf Iset^ U; i^#n wilderness. The United States National 
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Park Senice provides ranger service ; these men con- on a gigantic scale. Single rocks tower thousands of 
duct auto-caravana, short nature walks, and even longer feet ; streaune drop in falls by like amounts ; the trees 
•trips through the beauties of this wonderland. Nightly are among the biggest in the world. Yosemite Valley 
programs are provided at many camps. Yosemite Lodge is but a small part of Yosemite National Park. Around 
is open all year around. Other hotels are open only in the valley lie other attractions ; Wawona Basin, Hetch 
the spring, summer and autumn months. Water, gar- Hetchy Valley, with its dam that stores San Francisco’s 
bage facilities, comfort stations and lavatories are pro- drinking water supply ; Tuolumne Meadows, and many 
vided. There is a charge of S2 for entering the park. gorges and canyons. And towering over all is the High' 



The upper Yosemite Falls of Yosemite, one of 
the highest sheer falls in the world, plunges 
1,430 ft. in its first drop. The lower Yosemite 
Falls, immediately below has a drop of 320 ft. 

Here in the park is Yosemite Valley, one of the 
scenic wonders of North America. Around a little 
stretch of land about seven miles long and a mile wide 
are eight of the most beautiful waterfalls in the world, 
towering rock.s that rise above the clouds, streams and 
scenes of grandeur. The visitor is not long left in doubt 
as to what awaits him. His first view of the valley is 
through the gateway formed by El Capitan on the loft 
and Cathedral Rocks on the right. Everything here is 


Yosemito National Park in the western state of 
California is famous for its giant sequois 

Sierra. Nor is this just a summer playground ; there are 
winter sports here as well. 

Yosemite got its name from the Yosemite tribe of 
American Indians, a tribe of aborigines who lived m 
this area. Their name means grizzly bear — ^but the griz- 
zly has been extinct in this region since about 1880. 
The name was bestowed upon the valley by a doctor 
who accompanied the first white men into this country. 
’’Yosemite” is pronounced in four syllables— ’’Yo-semm- 
mitt-tea,” with the a(foent on the sccotid syll*^ble.— From 
The (Louisville) Courier- Journal Magazine, June 27, 
1948. 



AS STONES SPEAK— JAIPUR 


By SATYA peak ash. m.a., 


SupewUfwdcM of 

Stones speak but they speak in symbols uii(i«;iv.4ood 
and grasjjed like words written in a book by those who 
have trained ears. Trained ears silently reecive sermons 
and m usings of the .country's glorious* past trom stone 
or wood, which is hut an unintelligible record to the 
naked eye. 

Symbols in clones and wood are indicative of stsles 
and dccoiiitions whi'*h are largfdy conditioned by the 
character of the material employed in tln'in. So far ih 
the age of the city of Jaipur k concenuid it is not very 
old. It i.*^ only a little over two hundred year.'^ old. Its 
look iH veiy deeei>live, for the city is more gay and 
ailractive than its age. It has been very little aff(‘ct(«I 
by the ravages of time so much «o ihat f veri in this 
rnechunised age arlist.s and craft.siiien of itje place are 
contimiirig to work wonders in si oik* with age-oM 
iiLstrumeni.-> whie.h are simple and inateriaLs that are 
easily available everyvvluTe. It is but a wonder that 
ihey produce work of a veny high quality by anch 
iiisigniJlcant means. 

Jaqnir, the city of victoiy as it literally means, 
'presents a good mauv utlra.ctious to a foreigner. One is 
sjuiply chai'ined to see this city of exiraordmary beauty 
and graiulour as one moves on its broad roads and 
straight .streets. The view of the picturesque buildings 
in bright pink colour is soothing to the eyes and 
refreshing to tin* mind. Nurm'rous sights, natural and 
arcbaeologiciil, fill one wnlh d(‘light. Needlosw to siiy, 
the city is one of the very well-known places of India. 
It is famous not only for its romantic past but aLso 
for its beauty and symmetry. 

The credit for this well-designed and regular con- 
struction of Uie city goes to tlio Maharaja Sawai Jai- 
•sirigh II, who may well be called the father of tliis city. 
The true glory and magnificence of the ancient east 
have been allowed to be kept up by the present rulijr 
His Highness Maharajadhiraj SH Suwai Mansingliji 
Bahadur wdio has contributed much to the material 
improvements and modernLsaiion of the city. 

The city is surrounded on tlie north and east by 
rugged hills crowned with forts. At the end of the ridge 
overhanging the city on the north-west is the NaliBr- 
garh or ‘Tiger Fort.” The face of the ridge is scarped 
and inaccessible on the south, i.e., city side, while on the 
ndrth, it slopes towards Amber. 

' A crenelated wall with seven gateways encloses the 
city wliich is the pleasant healthy capital of one of the 
most prosperous independent States of Rajputana. It is 
a very bu^ and important commercial town with large 
banks and other trading establishments. It is a centre 
of native manufactures specially those of many kinds 
of jewellery and of coloured printed cloths and &usUns. 
enamd work done is the best in India, and the 


Archaeology, Jaipur 

culling and selling of garnets and other stones found in 
the Stale is an important industry. The crowded 
sireels and markets are most, lively and picturesque. 
The eily k rLmarkalile for the width and regularity of 
its main streets. 

The str(?et are laid out in rectangular blocks and 
e.'ieh of I hem is divide<l by cross streets into six oqu-l 
portiom‘\ The 'main streets an' one hundred and eleven 
feet wide with pavn<l foot-paths on both sides. Tlic 
rily is lighted by electric light. 



Chandna Mahal, Jaipur 


The city of Jaipur is a planned city. Its founder 
Maharajah Jaysingh and his learned Jain assistant 
Vidyadhar are said to have adopted this }»hin from 
ancient treatises on the art of architecture and 
planning, the Silpanastra. The general style of archi- 
tcclure is Indo-Saracenic. Its buildings have not been 
hybridized through the western influence. The old 
traditional Rajput style k manife.st in majority of the 
buildings. The latticed terraces, the airy pavilions and 
Uic veriindulis wit.h their slender colonnades are enough 
to oncliint !i visitor. The imiforni colour scheme run- 
ning through all the buildings , enhances the beauty of 
the city and nicknames the city of Jaipur as the ‘Rose 
Pink City of India.' 

All these attractions are for all and sundry, and the 
streets, as one moves on them, present a homogeneous 
atmosphere for all the visitors. From the high-powered 
cars and elephants of tlie nobility and the State, down 
to ordinary caimd and oxen carts there is room for all. 
In spite of the dcnne traffic pedestrians do not find 
themselves inconvenienced in any way. The religious- 
minded pilgrims visiting Jaipur meet their deity too on 
the way when they cross the main road and thorough*^ 
fare» for gods have their shrines in the middle of the 
road and there is usually room for a Bo tree beside the 
tdunne« 
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India is a land of charity. It is an object of pride 
here for xa‘oj>lc‘ to resort to acts of charity. This is 
nnuiift'sl here on the roads and streets where regular 
herds of cows and bulls are seen wandering 
and also slaying at some quarters in wait for the meals 
served to them at public expense at regular intervals. 
Ijangurs, peacocks, kites and i)igeons loo share the 
bounty of the State and its ppople and it is a sight to 
sec pigeons hovering on the streets and wailing to be 
fed by so'nMi one. Peacocks arc in evidence everywhere, 
even jn crowded streets, where their presence is very 
l)loasing to the eye?, and their dunce .seen from some* 
vantage ground is all the inorc' lovely and graceful. 



The Art Museum— Albert Etall 


Kv'crywhere in Jaipur State stones have played the 
most i)rorninent part in the field of architecture. The 
latticed lerrnoe.s and parai)cts of the liouses and the 
verandahs vvith their slender colonnades are, no doubt, 
influenced by Persian art in the matter of eoiislruction, 
but the old tradition and the Rajput style of archi- 
tecture have not been uuuTed in any way. The general 
impression w'hich one gets from tJu' .sight of its buildings 
is of harmony in style and form but there is no 
monotony to be loiind anywlure. Usually the architect 
and decorator is at liberty to follow bis own creativ'e 
impulses but he has also catered to the taste of the 
people whose requirements have hardly suffered any 
changes here. 7 ’he grandeur of the town is much 
enhanced by the sense of unity which is in its colour- 
sehenn*. It is th(' same 1*053" colour of the desert at 
aimscl— the symbol of renunciation— not of the type 
of an ordinar3’ nadhu^s robe but the dress of a chival- 
rous Rajput who, after having renounced the ordinary 
ties of love and weakness, rushes to the battle-field 
eithi'r to win laurels or to die in glor>\ 

A glance at a plan of the walled city of Jaipur 
would enable one to find that about one-seventh of the 
area wdthin tlie city walls is occupied by the vast mrhwl 
or palace enclosure. The first ami the foremost enclosure 
is the sovenHBtorcyed palace, the Chandra Mahal. TJie 
whole is suiTOundcHl b.v* a high embattled wall, built by 
Maharaja Saw^ai Jaisingh, but many of the buildings 
included in it arc of a later .date. 


The lofty and striking character of the seven- 
storeyed Chandra Mahal, the gaudily furnished modern 
buildings containing the apartments of the Maharaja, 
his courtiers and the queen and their retinue, the milk- 
whiit' structure of the Diwan-i-khas, the elaborately 
jdanned and constructed observatory, the beautifully 
designed and executed building-* of white and other 
kinds of stones in the shape of Mubarak Mahal, the 
fantastic, elaborately designed Jind stucco-decorated 
buildings of Haw'a Mahal, the extensive and massive 
structure of the Albert Hall and Museum are sufficient 
to present an onlooker some of the wonders of 
the eily of Jaipur wrought in stone. This building 
of llaw’a Mahal, to be more preci>!e, is of a singularly 
vivid rose-colour, rising in the form of a pry amid 
bristling with a nine-storeyed facade, comi)osed of a 
hun-dred bell-turrets and sixty* five projecting windows 
adorne<l with colonnades and balconies iiierced in oiieu 
W"ork mih countless flowers cut out in stoiie. The i>:ilace 
is a mere musk of stucco, aiiil it. is more faiitaslic than 
beautiful. 7 'lie structiirt* is nol f)f so high an order as 
that of the Cliaiidra Mahal. 

The houses on its different sides in the mam city 
with aiiiall windows and filled in with slabs of Pi'V- 
foraied stoni' are beautiful-looking. I'hc mud w'alls an* 
made to look like stonti-houses and are painted pink. 
This ly[>e of beauty is perhaps responsible for the n*- 
inark from the pen of a famous writer, "Jaipur is the 
India of novels and the opera, fairy-like and in- 
credible.'' But this is not all. The stone buildings of the 
place here present in them certain traces of the past, 
which find themselves expressed in style und decora- 
tion. The facade of the building, Hawa Mahal, is 
formed into a broad front consisting of several storeys 
of polygonal windows with curved roofs and cupolas. 
"J'he tiny flags on its small cupolas and roofs give it a 
great charm and make it a nice blend of Indo-fiaraccnic 
style of structun^. I'hc frontal side of this elaborate 
construction is based on walls which are hardly six 
inches in breadth, but its different parts are very 
beautifully arrangcjd. The distinguishing mark of this 
building as also of other heavy structures is that each 
storey finds itself more and more elevated over the 
flanks till at Iasi the big central pavilion of the top- 
most storey assumes the form of a mountain peak 
over the small lateral forms. 

The Stale palaces of Jaipur, though not very 
ancient, pro^'idc great attraction, and present in them 
a good specimen of art. In the beautiful buildup, 
Mubarak Mahal, Jaipur marble is at its best. Other 
local stones have shared the credit of 1)emg nicely 
fitted in them so as to turn the building into a delight- 
ful example of Hindu architecture embellished as it is 
with artistically carved screens, balconies, arches and 
brackets. 

As^we pass on we come to a beautifully carved' 
marble gate fitted with brass doors. This is also a good 
specimen of local brass work of art. On either tfde ot 
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ihis gate arc found fine frescoeH, depicting Hindu 
gcKls in the foreground and places of interest in Jaipur 
in the background. It is tlie entrance to the Palace 
within. The beauty of both the Halls — Diwan-i-Khas 
and Diwan-i-Am— is delightfully charming. The fornuir 
is a big hall open on all sidoLS and i>rotcctod against 
light and heat by nice red collon-sluffcd curtains. The 
hall is painted with colours ami lighted with crystal 
chandeliers. The latter is decorated with delicate 
colours on ivory ground, wliich has given the edifict' 
a very delightful api)oiirancc. There are soft tints on 
an ivory ground (jf the ceiling, columns and walls to 
luoduce a \'ery cool and invigora-ting effect on the 
minds of the vusitors. 



Hawa Mahal, Jaipur 


The valuable and fascinating stones employed in the 
buildings tell their story in detail when one studie?; 
th(:m rather closely. We learn from them that many 
of these stones are quarried in Jaipur territory. 
A little sandstone comes from Hindaun near the 
Bharatpur and Karauli border ; valuable marbles arc 
obtained from the quarries of Bussi and Raiabo in the 
northwest ; enormous slabs of mica schist used in roofs 
have come here from the hill of Bankri dose 'o the 
town of DavAa. 

Jaipur ^is essentially a land of stone and stone- 
carvers, and stonc*buildings predominate here in their 
best, but this does not mean that the use of wood, the 
basic material for work in primitive India, is ignored 
here. Several rich businessmen have employed wood 
elsio in their buildings to advantage. Since good 
durable wood was scarce, they imported it from distant 
{daces and had it earved into door-frames, windows 
axni |t>aloonieB. .Wonderful old traditional designB have 


thus boc*ii ]ire.ser\rd. Thus, in some of the building'? in 
the city cut-lianb(jrs have affoixled opportiiniiios for 
the development of tlmt exuberant surface decoration 
in which the genius of India has cxc(*lle<l. 

To the east of the Cliaiidra Mahal is tlu* famous 
Obs(‘rvatory, tli(‘ largest of the five built by the cele- 
brated Royal Astronomer Maluiraja Sawai Jaisingh at 
Rennies, Mathura, Delhi, Jaipur and Ujinin. It is not 
under cover, but is an open courtyard full of curiouH 
and liinlaslic instnirneiits invenl(‘d and designed by 
him. It was constructed in tlu' years between 1718-1734 
A.D. I'he principal inslrumenls are, first on tin* west, 
the two circular Rama Yantras for reading altitudes 
am azimuths with twelve horizontal si'clors of stone 



Cenotaph at Geitoro 


radiating from a round vertical rod ; then to the cast 
of Uiese the twelve Rashi-valayiis for determining 
celestial latitudes and longitudes and next, the great 
Sainiirat Yantra,^ or Gnomon, 90 ft, high, situated 
between two quadrants with sextants in a chamber 
outside them. The gnomon's shadow thrown by the 
sun touches the west quadrant at 6 a.m., gradually 
descends (this at the rate of 13 ft. per hour) till noon 
and finally ascends the east quadrant. To the north <>f 
it is a Dakshina Bhitti Yantra or meridional wall, 
near which is a large raised platform known as Maha- 
raja Sawai Jaisingh's seal and near it are two brass 
circles, one of which is a map of the celestial sphere. 
Between these and the Rama Yantra are a number 
of other instruments Icnown as the Kiranti Yantra, the 
Kapali, the Chakra Yantra, the last being a graduated 
brass circle corresponding to the axuodern equatorial. 

Near the Observatory, to the south-west of it, arc 
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llie Roya^ JS'iabU's, buiJl round large courtyards and 
bryond Ibnn tow-ird-! Iho oast is the Hall of 
Winds- the H/ivva Mahal. This is a fantaaiic and 
cUiboial^- building and ovorlooks ont' of Iho oldid 
si roots of fho (rily. It was built by- Mali a raja Saw.ii 
Madhosingh I. 



Gal la, Jaipur 

In iJio oontral court of the palace are the Clock 
I’owf'r and the Armoury. Cld.so to it situated the 
old Itecord Office or the rothikhauii- -a place wheie 
the rare paintings and records ui\' preseTVed. This 
jcilace lilu-iiiy of ancient, luanascrij’ts is housed in a 
l>a\ili(>n in the garden an<l eoni-ains great tveaf«ure.- the 
most famous and the moA. i)ri«‘oless of winch is the 
illustrated IraiLslation from Sanskrit into Persian ol 
the Mahiibharata by Abul Pazl. An amazing collec- 
tion of carpets (some of wliich date back to the 
tinu's of Jehaugir and Sahjehiin and are almost Worth 
their weight in gold) are housed in this pu\ilion. 

To the west of the caiutal and beyond its wuIIj* 

is a Westernised modern town in thd making. This 

suburb has w vast new royal jialace with its beautiful 

and well-planinHi gardens whicli are considered to be 

the finest in India. The barracks of the Bawai 

Man Guard are very mucJi imposing. The Lady 

Willingdon Hospital and Maharaja College arc on 

imposing scale. The new town has streets 

. 1 j ^ \ which are elegant in style and more modem 

Would enat 

area within ^ . 

or ^ menagerie and aviary. 

is the* statue of Lord Mayo in these gardens 

whole ip character and surround the 

w I . «, better known as Albert Hall. It contains 

included ^ beautiful museum—an 

ath Kemdngt'^n-^autifuUy housed. 


I 

The Albert Hall is a very imposing giructure. It 
is also in Indo-Persian style with certain modifications 
I hat suit iriodem times. Nevertheless, the building 
in th<i .details of its stone carvings presents in them 
%ivicl and careful reproduction of the decorative art 
displaywl in the famous historical buildings of Raj- 
pniatia, Dt'llii, and Fatepur Sikri. The large portico is 
adorni'd with careful reproductions in distemper of 
contemporary port rails of I he Mahara jas of Jaipur 
from 15(>3 A. I), to 1922 A.D. which remind oni' easily 
of th(' piocr-’scs thrcuigh which the work of fresco a.n<l 
wnll-pahitings had In go through in ancient India. 
The co-pies ol v^oH-known picliirc.s from (-liiria, Japan, 
As.'^yri.a, Chaldea and J’erse)ujlis as well as (‘xamples of 
ancieiil Kgvplniri and Apinta Art give us an idea of 
the skill o)‘ brush tieinoii.-str.al('d by artists of the 
tirtfeieiit jirirts of the world. 

7’in* Albert Hall coiilaiiu*, in it .a very (ild Persian 
c:'ipei beaulil'nlly designed and worked and abo some 
Indian carp(‘1.s liiiished on Persian patir'rn. The paint- 
ings ropH'senluiR (he dilTi-ient notes of Indian music 
ihrrnigh vj.snal aids arc' both in.drnclive and in I ('resting. 
The Mnsenin ndlc'clion.'^, ilividid a*- they are under 
lour heads — Kconoinif, Edin-ational, Indnuiu.al and 
All, pre.sejit in (In'in a \asl troKina ol tnodf-rii works 
of art. iiulnstry and also of anli(|nities fjom (.-very 
jiarl of India and outside. T lu'so collu-iionv nn- \ery 
coniplele aiicl highly' intr>j'( .sliiig ’Pe.ddi-.-, tlu’ dbpl.iy 
of foreign and Indian industrial .<irt.s in the must-um, 
there are also splendid and beautiful models depicting 
all forni.s of animal life (invcTtcbrata and vertebrata), 
anledilux ia.n nnimals, comparative anatomy and 
pliyMoI(»gv. Here are also models to jllustrate botany 
and geology 'JTierc an* nnineroiLs collections of clay 
figiir(i.s to illustrate local industries in Hie animal, 

\ ('gel able and mineral kingdoms. A series of figunis in 
clay pnwit stndii*s in life, such as Hindu ascetics and 
holding different occupations. 

Of ollior Ihiiig.N worth Sfieiug in the city of Jaipur 
is the Maharaja’s Public Library, which is near the 
Trii>oliu and is a treasure of knowledge in several 
Ways. On the Kishan Pole Bazar Road is situated 
the »School of Art, a handsome modern building, 
ivhich holds technical and industrial classes for 
teaching and reviving various branches of native 
artistic: industry— such as metal and enamel woik, 
embroidery, weaving, etc. One can also purchase from' 
here at moderate price any product of the school boys, 
if it appeals to him. 

The cenotaphs of the Maharajas at Gettore 
situated just outside the north-east city wall, the 
Museum of Archaeology at the Purana Ghat and the 
Sun Temple at Galta are also places of great attrac- 
tions for a visitor from outside. 

Though the architecture in Jaipur city shows 
traces of Persian art in it, it need not be stated 
that it shows marked deterioration when we 

compare it with that of Amber. Here arohitecte 
have affected a graceful compromise betweeo the 
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Hindu and Mohammedan styles by combining 
Persian domes with Bengali bent-cornices and Hindu 
cclumna. Excellent examples of this pretty style, as 
used for both civic *i.nd religious buildings, are to be 
seen here. The existence of a number of Brahmianicsil 
and Jaina. stylos in the country helped a good deal in 
the fusion of different styles and thus several threads 
of earlier art tradition appear to combine themselves 
in Jaipur stone-buildings. Strictly speaking, Rajput 
architecture from the 15th c^entury U) the present 
day is a continuous growth of extraordinary grandeur 
and beauty, in which is to be seen the original type, 
of which the Moghul buildings of the Iftlh and 17th 
cx^nturies were mere imitatioiig jind Modc^ni adapta- 
tions. Thus, Jaipur buildings arc Hindu and Kajpul iu 

:0 


character influenced by Muslim contemporary deco- 
rative tradition which is to be expected because of the 
Persian and other west-Asiatic influences. 

It is intorosling to note that we find references 
in old treatises of Indian architecture of a deconitive 
style known as Mauisila Karma or Manibhiimika 
Karma. It appears that 17lh century Renaissance 
did revive this ancient art. 

Jaipur, in short, exhibits in perfection the plans 
of its designer and founder Maharaja Sawai Jaisiugh II, 
who, to repeat the remarks of Abul Fazl with regard 
to Akbar, dressed the work of his mind and heart in 
the garment of stone and clav. In other words, it is a 
reflex of the mind of the great Maharaja. 


ROAD TRANSPORT IN BRITAIN 

From Chariot to Motor Car 


By RALPH STRAUS 


In the war Brii.'iiirs war effort was imhienscly 
helj»ed by her coni'inunicuiions. The highroads b^-tweeii 
her lug cities compiue with any in the world while the 
minor roads which link villages equal the principal 
thoroughfares, both iii the snioothnoHs of their surface 
aiul the skill with which they have been driined. 

Th(’ Romans wore Britain’s lir?‘t roadmukiTs, and 
the lines of the highways which they drove through 
tiu‘ foiests can still be followed quite easily. 

As oiu'. crosses England today along wide, white 
stretches of road — some of the finest in the world — it 
is hard to conjure up the countryside of two thousand 
yeara ago. 

It was strangely wild — thick forest and scrub, 
with only the roughest tracks meandering through. 
Yet, though a man rarely ventured far away from his 
own hamlet, unless on horseback, you would have 
seen a priimitive form of cart on the tracks and, in 
time of war, the far-famed British chariot. 

The British people may not have been the actual 
inventors of this engine of war, but they adapted and 
improved it. After the Romans had shown them what 
roadmaking could mean, a long, four-wheeled vehicle 
with a hooped body was evolved which was certainly 
British in its origin. In spite of a furnishing of thick 
tapestries it onust have been an uucorafortablc 
carriage. 

The roads throughout the Middle ages and for 
long afterwards, remained appallingly bad. Some of 
the monks built serviceable bridges and repaired the 
worst ruts, but complaints about ^ the ^Vikked wayes” 
did not grow less. It was not so much the state of the 
roads as the fear of being considered effeminate that 
retarded innovation in carriage building. This form of 
travel might be all very well for the women and 
chil^hen, but for a* man to permit himself to be carried 
in a box irlutt not to be thoui^t of. 


The next slej> furwMrds \\i^^ n body ^wllT^g on 
li'aihor braces, and by 1070 was in general use. 
Even so, these coaclm.s with their glazed windows and 
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This eighteenth century road tariff is an amusing 
reminder of the vanished state of things 


gaily-painted panels were incapable of any speed. 
Very soon a new rival was making its appearance : 
the man-drawn litter, or sedan-chair. 
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•AH I, his whil(.’ liltlc harl Ix'cn Hon(‘ to imin'ovc 
ilio roMtls. A Tiohlfmjin soUinjr out from his northern 
cMsilo lo attend H/irliamont rniglit/tiik(» three' week.*? to 
roncli T.omion— excellent for the inii-keepors with 
wlioin lie had to lodge each night., but. a source of 
irrilalion to everyliody else. 


McAdani’s innovation in roadmaking was a double 
one. For the unsatisfactory gravel he substituted a 
thin layer of stone broken into small pieces, all 
roughly the same size. These pieces, gradually con- 
solidaled by the traffic, would ultimately produce a 
smooth surface More important was his idea of rais- 
ing the road level above that of the 
land adjoining, and constructing drains 
on either side. His work, carried out 
over years in various parts of the 
country, surpassed expectations, and by 
1825 VHiradamisfilion was general 
t.hroughout Britain. 

Real roads now conneci(?d the 
principal towns. There was a speeding- 
up of the mails. Travelling became 
safer and e>’rri reasonably comfortable. 

And then an entirely new method of 
transport came to transform the whole 
countryside and give new impetus to 
Q^mnierce. lu the face of the fu'reest 
opposition — far grealtu- than that whuh 
was to greet the coining of the 
motor-car - the “iron-horse,” or steam 
engine, appeared in 1825. 

Landlord and farmer raisi'd their 
voices tigainst this “stinking iniquity”; 
the prophets sj»oke w^arniugly of the 



Tins ^iew of England's (»l<i Rcvmaii highway shows tin* straight 
determined direidion whicli Bonian engineers gave to tlu'ii 
rnad-buildiiic 


Uowe^er, tran'^l’ort was increasing 
riqiidly. niid while the fu’st public car- 
riage's were plving for hire in the 
slri'etc of London, ilie m.-iils W(re 
being despntclird by hngf- alaor- 
rnarhea. Travelling was inlrodma'd 
from France, and the j)nM-rhaiK< ma<h' 
its npj)eararn’('. Tin- driver (/io.i/i7/ori ) 
was mounted, both hnr.'^j' and postilion 
being changed as often as was neces- 
sary. And with the lofty and 
• sometimes fantastie traps which the 
fashionable “.‘ipark.'.” of the day 
delightt'^l to use, a touch of new gaiety 
was added to the countryside. 

The problem of the roads became 
•more acute w’hon farmers found it 
necr.ssary to use heavier earts to bring 
their goods to town. The rt'suUiug 
damage led to many experiments, and 
for years there was waged a fieree 
Battle of the Wheels, one faction 
advocating comparatively small, broad 
wheels (or even rollers), the other pinning its faith to 
lighter carts with large, slender w’hi‘els. 

Now Stringent laws were passed and tolls were 
instituted to pay for repaid, but there was little 
improvement. At the end of the eighteenth century 
there came, however, an Ayrshire magistrate with 
revo!ati(^aaiy ideas, John Loudon McAdam. 



Ihew' sweeping highways, England’s later-day achievemont, with 
their strips of grass and plantations of trees, are among the ^est 
in the world 

grave danger to human life should railroad-travel 
be put within read) of the common people. But 
once it was realised that aoeidents were comparatively 
rare and investors in railroad stock were rewarded for 
their boldness, opposition died, to give place to a Bkad 
era of Tcdlroadimama, If all the ' projected railroad 
companies had been able to carry out their proposdSf 
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there would hardly have been an acre in all England 
without its network of “lines.” 

As a result the main country-roads saw less traffic. 
Many a once-popular house of call became a village 
inn with ompty stables. Road repairs were neglecUni, 
and milestones and sign-i)osts became defaced. 

Meanwhile, traffic in the towns was also being 
transformed. Lighter carriages were built ; landau, 
brougham, hansom, and that ugly, usofiil four-wkteicr 
were crowding the streets. In 1829, too, a coach- 
builder, Oeorgo Shillibt»er, astonished Londoners witii 
the first ovmbm, while more than one inventor 
produced a ateam-carriiige. Twenty years Inter, G. F. 
Train, an American adventurer, introduced the tram 
into England. 

Down to the nineties the aveiage townsman kpew 
little t)f his country’s roads. Had he ventured on their 
exploration, he would have found little to admire. 
True, tlie coming of the bicycle, at first the lofty 
“jamny-farlhing” and subsequently the more conve- 
nient “s!if('ly,” s('nt him into the country. But dust 
wa& a probhmi nobodv attempted to conquer. At the 


beginning of th(i twentieth century few people would 
have tliought that road transport was on the eve of 
its greatest forward step. 

The horseless carriage had come to stgy. Speedily it 
tuiDed itself into the rubber-tyred motor-car. As the 
engirn'cns produced one improvement after another,- 
]uoneeTs again turned their attention to the.* roads. 
Tarred wo(k 1 had been tried as a road-surface in the 
<owus. 

But the country ? Innunierabh' expeiimiints were 
•made, but the dust showed small inclination to dis- 
appear. And then, almost overniglit, it seemed, the 
melailod rr)ad we know today appeared and the motor- 
car entered into serious competition with tl)e train. 

The firsi world war showed the need for wider, 
Htraighlcr, smoother roads. We had reached the age 
of coiicn'te. The lessrm which tlie old Roman.s had 
given us was re-Iearnt. Great by-i»a.saes wore designed, 
along which the heaviest lorries could travel without 
causing damage, and loday Britain might boast, if she 
chose to, of some nf 1hi‘ finest hi^roiids and assuredly 
ih( best bye-roads in the world. 


^ HEINRICH HEINE 

The Pod and the Rebel 

By Dk. ANITA KASHYAP 


llEiisutcH Hkine, ihe great German lyrist, whose works 
were forbidden in Germany during the 12 years of Nazi 
rule, bus become very popular again in Europe to-duy. 

Bom in Dusscldorf in 1791, he is a true representative 
of the era of romanticism which dates roughly from the 
Battle of Waterlf»o till the middle thirties of the 19th 
century. After Napoleon had been banished, reaction set 
in in the whole of Europe and especially in Germany. The 
German princes started a reactionary policy with the 
aim of suppressing all democratic tendencies. 

The literary spirit of that lime was opposed to what 
we call to-day realism. The men of poetic impulse found 
their inspiration in the far away past, in distant lands, 
itt the realm of the supernatural. The present was felt 
to be vulgar and depressing, poetry therefore was not to 
be an esqiression of the time but a relief and a flight 
from reality. The German poets of that time were 
escapists— though the word did not yet exist. 

Heine, most popular among them, on whose 
shoulder, as Matthew Arnold puts it, “the largest part of 
Goethe’s huintle fell,” was different from them. . He was 
a romantic poet alright as far as his emotions were con- 
cerned but intellectually he was a rationalist and an 
intdligent and sharp critic. Whereas the other poets of 
this period do not reveal asy discontent with life or 
revolt against established ideas in their verses, Heine 
was a true heir' of; the revolution. His Bh and a good 
p$it ^ hSs ,wdrk show him as a fighter against reaction^ 


against mirn>wii 08 'r and slupidily. His famous Traiid- 
pictures fthow not only unusual wit but an unheard-of 
audacity with which he attacks the bigwigs and solem- 
nities of hib time and pokes fun ul German parochiality and 
prejudice. Nothing so wicked and at the same lime so 
amusing had been written beftjre in the German language. 

It is astonishing how Heine, a hundred years ago. 
foresaw the ultimate results of that reactionary militaris- 
tic fanatisnr which made Germany the curse of Europe. 
One of the passages in the first volume of his Literary 
History written in 1834 reads like a prediction of the 
anti-rationalistic paganism and the war-mad megalo- 
mania of Hitler's Reich. For instance, the following lines: 

‘^The philosopher of nature will hii terrible, because 
he will appear in alliance with the primitive powers 
of Nature, able to evoke the demoniac energies of old 
Germanic Pantheism— doing which there will awako in 
him that battle-madness which wo ' find among the 
ancient teutonic races, who fought neither to kill nor 
conquer but for the very love of fighting itself. It is 
the fairest merit of Christianity that it somewhat miti- 
gated that brutal German *'gau(lium certaminis” or joy 
in battle, but it could not destroy it. And should that 
subduing talisman, the Cross, break, then will come 
crashing and roaring forth the wild madness of the old 
champions, the insane Barserker rage of which the 
Northern 4 >oet 8 say and sing. That talisman is brittle 
and the day will come when it will pitifully break.” 

No wonder that the reactionary Government* of the 
German Bund did not like Heine, especially after he had 




joilwd the “Yoimg bfarmany*! party it ir«» !• 

aatablisb, in the Ceman states, and restore the 
of the ^roat French Revbktion. Life becarae Incr^giiigly 
difficult ior Heine in Germany. WJbep In 1S30 the. news 
of tbo July rcvuluiion in the streets of Paris reached him, 
he hailed it, as the beginning of a new era of freedom 
and in 1831 he finally said farewell to his fatherland to 
settle for ever in France, 

The first few years ttierc were the happiest in his life. 
He was at once acknowledged by the literary elite of 
France and lived for I lie first lime in a congenial atmos 
phere. He earned his living for sonic time as correspon- 
dent of German newspapers. In 1839, however, the 
Government of the German Bund fnrhmlr the publication 
of any writings by the members of the Young Germany” 
parly and the name of Heine was the first on the list. As 
Heine's sources of income were greatly curtailed by ibis 
measure, the French Governiuenl. lealising that a man of 
genius had found refuge in its capiuil, granted him a 
small annual support from n fund “for du* henefit of 
political refugees.” In 1811 lleiiu* married a French- 
woman. A few year^utei the fust at lacks of the terrible 
spinal iliseiise appeared, wliieh forced him fi»r eight years — 
till his dt'ath in 185^ on his ‘hiialtrufl.s grave" as he has 
called it. He bore, the year** of sufTering \vi4i gicat for- 
titude and with Ins m \er-fniling sen‘^e of Immour and 
irony. Having read all the books wlilcli dealt with his 
malady he said once: 

'’This reading will ipmliU me to give lectures 
in heaven on the. ignorance of doctors on earth about 
discaseSi of the spinal uiunow.” 

Ibesc years of suffeiiug whuh leii his iulellcoi dear 
and vivacious as ever brought forth tlic hest in his nature. 
His genius grew mine and inoic spiritual. The lyrics of 
his last liooks Romanzrro and Latest hfems surpass in 
sincerity anything lie had written Indoie. 

Though the pro-e writing- of Heine make a most 
inspiring reading even lo-da>, heeauM; of the clearness of 
iheir analysis niul the aeeuiucy of their focesight, it is 
only us a roiuuutic poet that Heine I'i.hh become so very 
popular nil over the worlil anti his fame icsls mainly on 
his Book of Svnfts whir* is n rich treasure of poetry. Here 
we find un abundant variety of hubjeet and style, a great 
depth of feeling, often mixed with n subtile sens© of 
irony and an art of expression unpjiralleh^d in German 
literature so far. Like the other poetj^ of the Komautic 
era, Heine had learnt from Goethe, that tlie greatest 
poetic effects can* be produced by the simplest of moans. 
Here is an example which also in its English translation 
has kepi its chann: 

E*en as a lovely flower 
So fair, so imre thou art^ 

I gasa on thee and sadnm 
Comes Mealing o'er my 
My 7 liAd folded 
Up^' tliy soft, hmm hair ^ 


‘ ^ ’P^Miykg’- that Gtfd 

So lovely, puce mi wit, ■ : 

Many of. bis poems have beeitt pot into music by 
Schubert, Schumann, Mendelsohn ond^ other famous com- 
po.sers and have become popular abngs' which were sung 
all over Germany, not only in concert halls, but in schools 
and colleges, in homes and on the streets, by the farmers 
on the fields and the shippers on the rivers. “On the 
Wings of Song,” '“The Three Grenadiers” and '‘The 
Loreley” are the best known among them. German mothers 
.sang tlicse songs to their children often not knowing who 
the author of these simple ond beautiful verses was, whose 
words were so familiar to them. Heine had reached the 
highest place a poet can reach: his poein.s had become 
part of the notion’s heritage. 

This was particularly the case with the “Loreley’' 
song which every child knew, ft is ihii story of the fair 
enchantress who sits on the rock at the Rhine eombing 
her goJilcn hair and who sings so loiely that the boats- 
man who gazes ul her, docs not heed the waves and finds 
his d(!ath in tlie river, ff you went on the Rhine by bout 
or steamer, the mu'^ic on lioard -be it an (ircliesira or 
single concertina — would start playing this song us soon 
as the LorelcflRoek came in sight and everybody would 
pbin ill the song and feci his heart stirred by the simple 
beautiful rhymes wiiich exprenss ••o perfectly and with true 
sentiment the atmosphere of an evening on the Rhine. 

For more than a hundred years Heine was acknuw* 
h.dgcd as the most popular and with the exception of 
Goctlic as the greatest llermaa lyrical poet. 'Flien came 
Hitler and the dark ages dawned over Germany. One 
of the fiisi things Dr. Goebbels, the new master of German 
culture did, whs to organize huge bunfirea of all so 
called ^‘undesirable” literature, which was .forbidden in 
Germany, Heine’w works were burnt together with those of 
Karl Marx and Freud and Einstein, with Zola and Proust 
and Thomas Mann, with K. G. WeRs and Jack London 
and Upton Sinclair and tens of thousands of other books 
which obedient students brought from the great libraries 
at Goebbels’ bidding. 

The Nazis had two reasons for burning HeiOc'*8 works. 
He bad been a Jew— though professing the Christian 
religion— and he had been a fighter for freedom and 
liberalism. AU over Germany nmnumenls and statues of 
Heine were destroyed, . busts and pictures removed from 
schools and Universities and public places^ His works 
were no more to lie mentioned, German students were 
no more to be taught what one ol the greatest German 
minds, had given to the world. 'Heme/whd already during 
his lifetime bad been forced to live oiif;iille,^rinaiiyf was 
driven out again. 

He has come back now, because Europe iisi^iee. Not 
yet free from want and feasr, but at least tcee .to enjoy 
again those treasures of her culture llitler tiled 

to dmtroy and of whidh the poetry of Hehm. k 

<me of ito most ineelous floweia^ : 
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PROGRESS AS rar concept of change 

I 

SW\MI PRAJNANAN^NDA 


JPitoc«B 8 B connoteb Uu (omcpt uf motion Tlu theoiy 
oi i iogies>i LXpliiUs ihc pioiPbb i»i ohaugo, evolution 
or mvolutioD, thiougli giudual mo\emeni&, upwaidb >i 
downwaidb Ihe loum of clmugc moves iiom one 
iomt to anothei cilhci m i might hm, lu i ciiculur 
01 spiiil way It appeal b lu bucicsuoiib oi btiiea aa 
a ^lia of (OUiKctcd (i diacounccted Ingmeuts, as 
if ng cuiuut uf a ii\m oi i-t iluugiiig fume oi a 
>!( 01 iM a filing patch ol clouds It emerges as 
b«<^axi(e 01 a>. a qualit\ lotalh nc\v in ioi u ui 
aK ^lid leprc bints the pabt m the garb of the 
1 1 

iiie wheel oi piuM^os rotates from the beginning- 
pi I and villi iuiiliuuc to do so through the end- 
cLnmt> Ihcic ib no ciying hall to thi mauh 
j)o>,rci>b niitic IS no icbt m this tverucuiiing 
joii until it iuJfilb itb mission, until it comes 
itb casual sluU Lvrii this \abi univeise m 
wc live, mu c and iiai uui being, has been 
d out thiougli th^ giaduii process ot evolution 
gu(h» thf giadual ^hap ng out of this umvime 
ALhcdananda mentions 

Ihe basic male mi u tlu wcild goes thruugl 
diious phases of liansloimations, auch as liquid 
; oils ind 'lolid lu Oil i pi met oi i cosmic bodv 
oKomifs mhabitatc. cithei loi vegetables oi animals 
\ large mass oi the vegctiblc substance, oi what 
ever it may be called thiough the gasiou 

Mate, liquid btate, solid state, as il ib cooled, it 
iccomcb the home of vaiiou*^ plamts and unin W oi 
difleient kinds This piocess mav take niilliuns oi 
vcais and then, m (ouise of lime, the solid body 
begins to disBOlvi and giadUall^ evolves into its 
original nebulous matriial, oi dheieal substamc 
Ascending through the process of evolution, matter 
gi aiuali> paascb from oik tonii to anothei until 
oigimc life 18 possible*’^ 

The process of ptogiess may be culled Nature or 
Praknti though pri»cticaUy it forma the category of 
Nature as a whole The function of Nature is to weave 
€«mally the net of events of matter and spiiit But 
^ historical development is the record oi the annals 
/ living beings their races, their cultures, then 
sooietieB, their births and deaths, ups and downs, and 
thus It makes a history of the world m its orgamc 
vboleiieeik 

Dynamioism belongs, in leality, to the very stuff 
of Nature It may be called an evolving practical 
history that knows development in a dialeotical pro- 
CMB WeU las It been said by Sir Brajendra- 
nath 6 eal»# the greatest Indian savant, that the 
histonml (baleotieal change does not know the stamp 
of ilaeitty on any particular stage m its wa^ ot 
development, but is left to follow freely its own 
ooiifie* But it 10 A fact that an evolution is alwasfs 

ALai^bb4Uiia« UUud>‘ of 

IT" fflS* ^ 

- ^ p. IK. tarit gmn U Ctitkbm (»•). » ». 


pu ceded by an involution growth is always foliowai 
bv decay, and the repiated occurrences of the two 
o]>p(xsit( ^ ticito i cytle lu Hit bosom ol eternity. 
>omo 'say lhat thK sriie& of oausc and conse- 
queme is llu piirne »utor in the pi cebS of 
progicss Thi \ iiijkt m (teinil progiesbion or 
marching with m fvei-iiiunmg eiicJi lhat lotalcs 
and does nol kiuw how lo Mop But iliw cannot 
be posbible It niav be i fact lu the world of 
imagination and fancy, but in the pragmatic field of 
experience, this seems to be an impossibility Because 
what has a beginning, has als > an end The initial is 
loll wed by tlu hnil Wiirn a ball lolis li begins 
Its stait fiom I point ind maiclios foiwurd until 
It H aches the ici minus Evirv movtment pro- 
ceeds with e motive bilund it, it can nevei be blind 
lud aiiiih ss It cannot lun or rotate eternally without 
my ultimate aim oi goal Every prog^ossiou has, 
thfieloie, a beginning and an and it moves 

giadually towards a goal as its fiSily. 

Piogws'. 01 develop neiit can geheialiy be divided 
into two num luads ( 1 ) It appears without produc- 
ing auv qiuJititivc and quantitative changes, and (i) 
it ippeaib as an emergent evolution of a different 
new element with qualitative ud quantitative changes 
TJie foimer is called sadns/Mhpannama and the latter, 
I iisadn^hurpannama in Indian pinJoboph> In id\is}(u 
pannarn^ Ihe cLungc goes with repcatea foims without 
disturbing the piimal quality and quantity, wheiets 
m UMdnaha^panmvia the change appeari in a quite 
new foim ICanada, the author of the law/i(«fca 
philosophy, Gautama, the exponent of the Nyaya 
philosophy and the Tantnkaa in the East, and Llyod 
Moigan, S Alexander, Marx, Engels and others lu 
the Hest, aic the exponents of ovtadnsha^jmitmma 
Kupila, the autboi oi the Samkhya philosophy and 
the Vedantists in the Best, and Bergson, Croct. 
Gentile, Clifford and otlieis in the West, main- 
twn the theory of sitdmha^^pannama The Greek 

philosopheiB Empedocles md Htraclitua believed 
m the theory of msedn^ha^nnama, whereas the 
loniaiis, Plato and Anstotle maintained the theoty 
of aadriahorpanwima Empedocles put forward the 
thcoiv that the existing universe came mto being 
through the gradual process of evolutum Hera- 
clitus said Uiat none can toke bath twioe in the same 
liver, and so the worlcl*appearance is a "cun- 
tuwal and aU-pervadini chanis;* PUto bke Xonians 
believed the progress to be oonstant or eontmu- 
e maintained that world of nature ae 
such is prooeas, growth, change’ Jt » a spontaneous 
moveomt It moves by itself and it u a aelf-eausmg 
and seK^^emstog prooiiM Arurtotla called this pm- 
grw a n^emeni as a pwm or a dcvelajmieiit, and 
■ot M idbintioit BMwse Aiiitotle the Vuid s. Of 
^00^ and of structure", says Plrof CoUiog^tOesL 
exhibited in the vrorU of nature from an etenud 
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rcpoi'tory aod the items iu the repertoi'y are related 
logicjilly) nut temporally^ amoug themselvee.'*' 

It hea been mentioned that the Nyaya-Vaisheaika 
std*ool!^ are the upliolders of visadiisha-parinama. And in 
defence of their theory they say that when milk is 
clianged into curd, the latter becomes entirely a new 
substance with its new characteristic ingredients. But 
the Samkhya-Vedanta schools refute the arguments 
of tile Nyaya-Vmheaika schools in favour of 
its theory of ffadruiha-parimma. They say that 
though different kinds of ornaments are made up 
of gold, yet the gold-element remains the constant 
factor iu the midst of all changes in its forms. The 
theory of vtmdmha-pannamn is also known as the 
production theory or pannaniavada that reduced 
to the doctrine of dualism, and Hodmha-pannanui is 
known as the theory of supcriuipo-sition or viuartaimh 
rcducabio to the doctrine of monism or non-dualism. 

II 

Well has it b(;c^ii said by Prof. Joad that 

The progress which “we know’ as evolution 
advance^: by increasing the size, not of the cell or 
of the individual, but of the unit of organization. 
Evolution, in fact, is a process by which ever more 
numerous and diverse unite are integrated into ever 
richer and more comprehensive wholes.*’* 

It has already been said that progress or develop- 
ment cannot be an aimless marching. It moves to 
reach a definite end or destination. The human life 
is also meaningful and purposive. A purpose implies 
an inclination to reach a definite goal and that is 
realized in the way of progress. Life ‘*is conceived 
initiully ns m more blind thirst of impulsion, a will- 
toMve as Schopenhauer oalla its eipmsiiig itself 
in a nevor-eudiiig stream of impulses and do- 
siri's/’*' In fad, the idea of purposiveno^s emerges 
**as one of the qualities that life acquires in the 
process of its own evolution” and the height of 
hope and aspiration flash on the mental horizon as 
it discovers the path to further upward progress. 
Those rays of hope and aspirations are the Schopen- 
hauer’s “first dim light of dawn” that shares *'the 
name of sunlight with the of full midday". Swaiiii 
Abhedananda also says that in the process of gradual 
evolution in man's life there must be “somr definite 
purpose at each step; it does not evolve blindly as 
some think, but gain some definite object to fulfil the 
desire that has existed potentially in that particle of 
life fruin> beginningleas past.”* 

Everything in this world represents, as it were, a 
stage in progress or development. The concept of 
progress presupposes the idea of growth. For 
example, a man has developed from au^ amoeba that 

a Cl. Prof. a. C. CoUiafiraoS : rA« of Notun (IMS). 

I*. 02 ■ 

4. Vld« Prof* C. £. M. Jjoadt Tho Phii^tophy of Foiorol Unktt, 
W, 12-U. 

a Ct. Praf. C. E. M. Joftd: Guido $o Modom Thought, p. ISS. 
a Vido Swomi AbMtMadit Auttodo' of Vodoofo foomdo 
maidho (1M7). p. ai. 


is a cum])OUi)d of tho protoplasms of homogeneous 
character. A man is simply an organism, that evolvea 
(T develops gradually from the lower to the higher 
stages. This growth fromi the lower to the higher 
structure, or from the homogeneous to the hetero* 
geneous, is nothing but an ever-increasing complexity 
and diversity in the character of the actions that take- 
place in the process of evolution. Or it can be said 
that e\’olution "not only exhibits a constant process 
of differentiation and a constant increase in the diver-^ 
si tv of parts and organs, but there goes along with 
this what might be called a process of unification 
whereby the parts arc brought into ever closer and 
more (‘ssential relation to one another.*” So an evolu- 
tion docs r ot only mean a mere assemblege of 
component parts in the structure, but also “a real 
and organic whoh’*. apd that i.s formed by the gradual 
process of progress or development with necessary 
adjustment and readjustment according to the varying 
pitualions in the life-process. 

Prof. Radhakrishnan says that 

"There is veal temptntmn. genuine struggle- 
involved ill every transcendence of the natural 
man. * This transcendence is a phenomenon 
common to all ))rogres8. From the pursuit of its 
prey by the amoeba to thi‘ .'‘piritual struggles of 
the .sti’ixing soul, we have u continuously graded 
series of purposive efforts”^ 

He argues further that 

A man "is never satiafied >vitli mere acceptance 
or adjustment. There is an urge in the breast that 
makes him go forward and u inward. The ultimate 
aim of life is not simply to maintain but to elevate 
the plane. The individual desires to live more and 
still more and surpass himself in order to reach 
■plentitude of Jiving.”’' 

Truly speaking, hunger is life as it is the chief 
factor in the struggle for existence. Swami Abheda- 
nanda says that .satisfaction is death and dis- 
satisfaction is life. He means to say that when 
the word aa in faction is used in a very high sense 
it denotes perfeclion or the achievernont of the 
highest good. But, found in the ordinaiyr utHje,. 
it signifies n suicidical halt in the way of aspiration 
in a life, and that means the fulfilment of all the • 
further desires. Ordinarily such satisfaction of desires 
kills the spur to further advance. Viewed in this 
light, satisfaction carries with it (he genus of death, 
dissatisfaction serves as the driving impulse to pro- 
gress whose course is finished with the attainment of 
moksha or the highest apperception of the Absolute. 

All progress, says Prof. Radhakrishnan, is due to 
rebels, ^bellious attitude is the logical outcome of 
one’s deep-seated di«;content. Discontent in its turn given 
momentum to life and its activities. So adventure ixt 
the form of creative activity is neoegsaiy in every 
human life as it promises the genuine eeeiiritar 
of bringing immortal perfection to mortal man.. 
Inactivity in higher life is adorable* beosiise it 

7. Vid» J. E. Ctnjjd^ton; Ao Introductory a. Ifit. 

a. Viil« Prol. ]tadt»krliiia«iit Kotki (19M). SS4a 
9. ibid, p. M. ; I 
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tljo seli-resi^aatiiin to the cosiuic will. Bu. 
inactivity in ordinary life means idJene^i chat indulges 
the mind and body to sink ii. the dark grave of 
despair and pitiable loss. Acuvit> brings with it the 
inspiration and enthusiasm in every sphere of life. 
Activity brings in return a purposive and meaningful 
progress that bestows t.ho blessings of permanent free- 
dom. 

. “Mere acceptance without adventure, mere ad- 
justment without alteration" says, Prof. Radha- 
krishnan, “may mean perfection of a kind, peace 
of a son, but it is not the perfection of a human 
being or the peace of a si>iritual nature."'*’ 

Peace of the blessed spiritual nature breathes the 
holy atmosphere of serfenc calmness that leads to God- 
realization. God-realization is the final goal of all 
human progress. Man alone enjoys the peaceful bliss 
of Immortality. Man “alone has the surest con- 
<iuest on the confiict between what he is and what 
he can be. He is distinguished from other creatures 
by his seeking after a rule of life, a principle of 
progress." Again it should be remembered that the 
epithet “man is choicest son of God" does not mean 
that man of all kinds or man of all grades will achieve 
the bliss of Immortality, but it bigiiifies that he is* 
only chosen to get perfection, who rises on the cre-l 
of pi ogress, who lias finished his loil&onie journey of 
the deceitful world, and wdio is willing to correc-t his 
error or false knowledge that chain.:! liim and deludes 
hnn in the world of change. « 

The world of endless bccommg cannot stand as, 
static. It is ever dynamic. It is an ever-changing 
actuality like a Ilux or a flowing flame. It creates the 
present, past and future.” It marches onward through 
its passing phases and thus makes an eternal chain of 
changes. Change is its life, and change constitutes 
its stuff. So, with the changes eternal, the World 
evolves with its racea, peoples, cultures, societies, 
civilizations, philosophies, religions, arts, and litera- 
tures that build a history of the world. The German 
sociologist-philosopher Speugler’s remarkable hypo- 
thesis lends also the similar conclusion. Spengler’s 
thesis submits that 

“Races and cultures aie units which undergo 
a rhythmically ordered sequence of birth, growtii, 
decline, and decay ♦ ♦. In the post, perhaps, 
regional civilizations succeeded one another or 
passed through the stages nf infancy, youth, matu- 
rity and old age, and when they decayed, they left 
their inheritance to tlie younger ones which sprang 
up after them."'“ 

Impulse to progress lies at the very heart of 
creation. It is the vital force in the cosmic order. 
From Ihsr amoeba to man there are innumerable 
changes and developments, and through themi the 

10. Cf. Prof. aodhokrlthfiOB, 

11. Otwild Sponglor dofinei present. pMt and future thus : *Tbi‘ 
pOMibla la called tha Purnre and aetuallaed tha Pcit. The aotuallsinf 
*ii*alf, tka eaatN.«f>ciaTft]r and eaBtfa*nf-naaalni of life, wo euU 
<he Prasenr/'-^f. Tht Declint of the ITeu (1946), Vol. I. p. 34. 

U. Cf. galAi (19»). p. 10. 


human society with its immense ^weauh and beauty 
marches onward towards its ideal perieotion. The 
liumHii .society is not a 8tei*^-framed c -U that can 
defy growth or expansion. It has un adventurous 
history of progressive events and incidents. It ie 
mobile and ever-shifting. It marches with its aims 
and objects. Its present merges into tne depth of 
the past and the future appears in the hollow of 
the past. The cycle of rres'-'ni, past and future builds 
liio immense structure of eternity. The dynamic 
dance of Nataraja goes on all the time without cessa- 
tion. Everything in this world will pass, nothing will 
remain us static except the immutable transcendent 
Reality. This present civilization and culture delude 
us with their pscudo-permanoncy, will also be 
merged into a newly sli aping futures and that 
future one?? will reappear in a new aspect. The pro- 
gress thus moves with its plmses upward and down- 
ward upon the breast of the undying Time or Maha- 
kala. To describe this ceaseless change of the world 
in the words of Prof. Radhakrisbnan : 

“The world is casting off its old garmemta. 
Standards, aims, and inslitutioA which are gradual- 
ly .accepted even u generation ago, are now 
cliallcnged and ( hanging. Old motives arc weaken- 
ing and new forces arc springing up. Anyone who 
has an insight into the mind of the age, is vividly 
cou'-cions of ilg restlessness and uncertainty, its 
di.ssMtisf»(*lion with the existing economic and 
social ('ondition.s and its yearnings for the new 
.order which i^ not yet realized.”" 

Tlic changing or shifting phase is thus the nature 
and stuff of progress. All progress involves the com- 
I>lexity of polenliaht.v and actuality, and potentiality, 
.says Prof. Collingwood, “i.s ihe feeat of a nexus iu 
virtue of which it is forcing iis way towards actuality." 
J’lii;: ijciluulily IS another form of the evolutionary 
progro=^s. Aldous Huxley also raises the question: 
whether this evoluti (Hilary progress can be regarded 
as genuine. He says that “lower forms of life posits 
more or less unchanged; but among the higher forms 
* there has been a definite trend towards greater.” So 
he admits that the evolutionary progress can be 
divided into two heads : “general, all-round progress 
and onu-sidcd progrf.“« in a particular direction," The 
last one leads, he says, ”to specialisation, and the first 
cnc being one-sided makes it impossible for itself to 
acliieve generalized form.”" 

But wliatever may be the phases and volumes of 
progress, it is an undeniable fact that progress always 
expresses the idea of change. This change is conscious 
and continuous and it knows the finality as its end. It 
moves towards eternity with an impatient longing 
and urge to complete and not to continue its march- 
ing all through the ages. It will reach its goal where 
Iherc will be no marching, no change and no concept 
of d^mamicity. Then it completes its journey in the 
final analysis of perfection which is the permanent 
eolace and peace. 

13. Ibid, p, 7. “ 

14. Cf. Aldnu* Huxley: Ends and Means (1946), pp. a62-26S. 



INDUES LABOUR AT THE CROSSROADS 
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7ue iiuxl (ii« 2 turbiug icutures of posMreedom life 
lodia are continued labour unrest and increasing prices 
of necessities. Our stateamen, public men and press 
are aliVe to the problem, and are trying to ameliorate 
the condition of our labourers ; but still they go on 
on strikes ; industrial disputes are of daily occurrence. 
Ihe number of working days lost in the l^st few years 
is as follows : 

Year No. of working days lost 

1939 49,92.795 

,1941 30^,503 

1943 23,42,289 

1946 40,54,499 

1946 1,29,17,762 

1947 1,66,44,666 

Arc tliey genuine expressions of their grievances ? 

Or are they being led by some foreign-controlled 
forces of rnil out to embarrass our infant State. 

The Central Government is putting more and more 
emptia-sis on the industrial development and production 
of wealth with tlie motto “Produce, or Perish.” They 
are tackling and they are out to tackle Sir William 
Beveridge’s “five evil Giants affecting Labour,” Want, 
Disease, Ignorance, Squalor and Unemployment. Apart 
from the administrative actions, and changes in rules, 
the legislative output in regard to labour is enormous. 
To give a statistical idea, between 1868, when the 
Queen a.ssumed the direct Government of India, and 
the beginning of Iho Montagu-Chelrasford Reforms 
in 1921, there were eight central legislations affecting 
labour, between 1921 and 1937 there were 37 such Acls, 
ainee 1937 there were, up to the end of 1947, 41 such 
Acts I this year they have alreavly passed 7 or 8 Acts. 

Since the new set-up on the 2nd Se^itember, 1948, 
when Pfindit Jaw’MharhiJ Nehru was appointed the 
Vice-President of the Governor-Generars Executive 
Council, the Labour Department, or Labour Mini^ftry, 
under Sri Jagjivan Ram has drawn u]» a five-year 
programme of legislative and administrative measures 
to be undertaken by the Central Government for the 
anielioration of labour conditions in India. The pro- 
gramme is not a mere executive fiat, it was discussed 
and aj^proved of at conferences with Provincial Labour 
Ministers, States' Ministers, and of representatives of 
employers' and workers' organisations. It was formu- 
lated to remove the chief defects or grievances revealed 
by the investigations of the Royal Commission of 
Labour, generally known as the Whitley Commission, 
in 1931, and the Labour Investigation Committee 
(Rege Committee) in 1946. 

The programme aims at a uniform co-ordinated 
labour policy for the entire country to promote social 
aecurity and industrial peace, ensure fair wages and 
satisfactory conditions of work. It embraces not only 
workers in organised industries but also workers in 
agriculture, oommercial undertakings and unorganised 


iiiduistries. In tuiacting legislative measures for giving. 

to the programme, effort* will be mad*’ to 
implement the International Labour Convention. 
Tripartite Industrial committees on the model of the 
I.L.O. — the International Laibour Organisation— are - 
going to be set up in Coal, Plantation, Jute, Cotton 
textiles and Engineering industries. The programme 
provides for the creation of a labour Bureau for 
collection and maintenance of statisticB relative to cost 
of living and labour statistics. It has already been 
set up. Of the IS-point legislative programiinie, 6 hu\e 
already been enacted. Of course, it would require s<jme 
inoH' time to put it in force effectively. 

1 seek to demonstrate below how this increase in 
pay has not been wholly benefk;ial, where output is 
concerned. 


Absenteeism is increasing. The following data 
?pcak for themselves : 



Percentage of 

Absenteeism 

in— 


1939 

1943 

1944 

C" otLou Mills— 




Bombay 

10-5 

10*8 

li-4 

Ahmcdabad 

3-3 

4*8 

5*7 

Sholapur 

10-8 

14*7 

15*4 

Madura 

10-1 

IM 

13*6 

R(\ilway»— 




Bengal 

5*1 

6-2 

.... 

Oil>« — 




.\ssam 

0-7 

3U 

4 U 

The loss due 

to absenteeism 

is two-fold, firijt. 


there is a distinct loss to workers, because the 
irregularity in attendance reduces their income, e\'en 
where “no work no i>ay” rule is not endorsed but only 
half-pay )& gi\en. The loss to employers is sliH 
greater, as both discipline and efficiency suffer. 
Eitlier an additional complement of men has to be 
(maintained throughout the year to meet this emer- 
gency ; or the industries htue to depend solely on 
workers who present themselves at the gates of the 
milks in search of employment, and who are normally 
agricultural labourer and are not up to the mark. 

The inaintenance of an extra complement of 
workers leads to serious complications and evils. In 
imrticular, it provides a justification to the employer 
to provide sufiiicient work to the substitute-workers, 
and as has been happening, for example, in some 
industries, not only cotton textiles and jute. The 
management have to “play off” workers and force some 
of them to take “compulsory leave.” This ih resented 
by the workers' organisations and trade unions wUcb 
to some extent think legitimately and juatly that the 
“compulsory leave” is only one method on the imrt of 
employers to maintain 'a second line of defence* in the. 
event of strikes and look-outs. On the other hand, itbP 
represented by the employers that they had no optic® 
but to “play off” workers, in view of the serioua 
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dpgtre of ahsenteoism among them and aei they cantioi 
always anticipate their precise requirements of labour 
from day to day in certain departments, e.g., reelinis 
Had winding departments. 

The causes of afc.scntceism in West Bengal for 
January and February, 1948, have been analysed, and 
they are : 

Percontote of abiienieeiftin due to - 


' • 

I'otal 

.SickiiisHH or 

Leave olhc>r 

Social or 

Other 

" 


accidont 

than holi<la>i» 

rellgiouH 

cau^e* 





caiieee 


January 

9-26 

2-50 

419 

0'46 

211 

February 

1002 

2-39 

4-58 

0-70 

2*35 

I'llUs Oi 

the total absenteeism, more than 

hall is 


duo to whal ono is tempted to call “prevoiiLible 
causes.” IlocRuse the labourer earns so much per week, 
h(j does not care to attend to his work. To him the 
increased pay affords opportunity not for leisure, but 
for idl(*ness. Kext let u.s consider the position in the 
liailways. The importance of the railway in the lib' ol 
th(‘ count ly cannot bo ovor-emphasised. The railway 
IS llie lifeline of the country, carrying as it does focxl, 
fuel, cloth aud other essentials of life. If the railway 
^loI•pc!d working, the vital indinstries would come to a 
stand still ; in fact, the vc’ry existence of the country 
will be at stake. 

Today the railway is the largest nationalised 
industry in the country. With the attainment of inde- 
I'cn deuce, thc‘ railwayman must consider himself as a 
national worker if free India's dream of progFCAs is to 
be translated into reality. The prosperilv ol the coun- 
try depends on the eliicient working of the railway. 

A heavy responsibility, tlu'refore, rests on a 
railwayman. It must be realised that he is no longer 
serving an alien Government which is apatlielic to 
hiim. Any slackening in efficiency on his part would 
inevitably be of great, detriment to the cause of free 
India. 

Much has recently been heard of the railwaymen’s 
grieiances and there have even been occasional 
threats of strike unl<?ss the railwaymeii’s ^‘demands” 
are mot. It is uecossaiy to examine and understand 
how far these demands are just and, what is more 
imjiortant, to what extent the national exchequer can 
b(*ar the expenses. 

The recommendations of the Pay Commis-sion 
have effected considerable improvement in the structure 
of wages and allowances of the railwaymen. The recent 
Kiijadhyaksha Award, which has been accepted by the 
Govcrnmciit^ is a special concession to the railway 
worker. With these and various other concessions and 
amenities •which railwaymen enjoy a very heavy 
burden has been put on the railway’s budget. The 
economy of the country cannot bear any more strain 
on the wages and concession bill of the staff, unless 
.there is a substantia] increase in productivity. lu 
certain circles, wage bill of the railways is regarded 
as being exorbitant^ and there have been suggestions 
that this should be reduced. It is to be noted that 


94 per r*eni of the total wage bi!l for all railways 
represents the wages of all non-gazetted staff 
(■’lass 111 and Class IV. 

Li't us examine the figure.^ avaialble fromi the two 
railway headquarters in Calcutta, namely, Eist 
Indian Railway and Bengal Nagpur Ituiway. 

Ou the E. 1. Railway although the average earning 
per staff fell from Ra. 2,482 in 1945-46 to Rs. 1,885 in 

1946- 47, the average expenditure ]»ei staff increased 

fioiii Rs. 505 in the pre-war yeai 1938-39 to Rs. 661 
ill the post-war year 1943-47. Similarly on the B. N. 
Railway, the average expenditure per staff increased 
from Rs. 519 in the pre-war year 1938-39 to Rs. 773 
the post-war year 1946-47, in spile of the drop in the 
average earning per staff from Rs. 2,200 in 1945-40 to 
Rs. 1,972 m 1946-47. It will thu^: be seen that there 
ha.s been a progressive incrt*n.sr in the average ex- 
penditure per staff on both the railways. This if*, 
however, exclusive of the average expenditure per ntaff 
on account of grainshop coiiee^sions and I^ay Commi-'*'- 
“ion Award, and various aiuonities and staff welfare 
activities. * 

The expenditure lULurrcd in the case of infcrioi 
aud daily rated staff and the workshop staff is specially 
nol('Wortliy. The a\rrage expenditure for unskilled 
labour increased from Rs. 11 in the pre-wjn- year 
1938-39 to as anuch us Rs. 67 in the post-war yeai 

1947- 48 ; that of semi-skilled labour from Rs. 12 to 
Rs. 72 ; and that of the skilled labour from Rs. 13 to 
Hs. 92 taking into consideration the Pay Commission 
, scabs as well as the grainshop concessions. 

On the E. 1. Railway, the average expenditure 
))cr head under the category of inferior and daily 
rated staff was Rs. 263 in 1938-39 and progressively 
increased to Rs. 393 m 1946-47, thus registering about 
a 50 per cent increase. On the B. N. Railway, the 
average expenditure per head was Rs 275 in 193S-39^ 
and increased to Ils. 523 in 1946-47, thus showing 
nearly 100 per cent increase. 

The figures will be substantially higher in 1947-48 
ha\ing regard to the fact that the E. I. Railway’^ 
expenditure to implement the Pay Commission’s 
reconnneudations has been approximately Hs, 2,62,85,0(M> 
and that of . the B. N. Railway approximately 
Rs. 1,77,00,000. It may be mentioned that the Pay 
Commission RecommondatioTiH have benefited specially 
the lower grade staff. 

From the Railway grainshops it is estimated that 
a railway ('-ai'ployee derives benefit to the extent of 
about Rs. 23 per month by obtaining at a concessional 
rate rationed and non-ratiuned food-stuffs which are 
ucMially purchased by tlie railway at considerably 
higher prices. In 1947-48, the E. I. Railway incurred a 
loss as higii as Rs. 7 crores and the B. N. Railway a. 
I 0 .SH as high as Rs. 4 crores. 

The railwaymen, their wives, children, as well a» 
their dependent relatives enjoy free railway passes 
and privilege tickets at one-third of the rail fare. 
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There has beeh a progressive increase in the ex- 
penditure of Mte railways to provide amenities for 
staff. On E. I, Railway, the expenditure increased from 
Rs. 26,47,000 in lOt'8-39 to Re. 89,34,000 in 1946-47. On 
the B. N. Railway, the amount snmt in 1938-39 was 
Rs. 20,35,116 and in 1946-47, the expenditure was 
Rs. 54,61,843. These amenities include such items as 
quarters for the staff, medical facilities, facilities for 
recreation, health and welfare services, schools and 
educational help. 

Today our national government is faced with 
serious problems created by the fall in production and 
at the .same lime with the Gontiniious demands from 
(lie railwaymen. It will be noted, from what has been 
stated above that the Government has not neglected 
the railwaymen, but nevertheless the efficiency of the 
railway has been steadily deteriorating* Each railway- 
man must, therefore, regard it as hw national duty to 


do Lrs very best in building this great country into 
the glori'jus India of our dreams. 

This inefficiency is serious. Punctuality of trains 
has suffered, tbono^h of late there has been a distinct 
improvement. 

The same is the case in coal-mines. The output 
of coal raised per man is decreasing, , although the 
wages and amenities are increasing. 

May not the common man ask labour what 
services to the nation at large are they giving for the 
increasing wag^s ? For increas(^d wages to coal-mine 
labour means ncreased price of coal to the house- 
lioldor : increased pay to the railway, increase in 
railway fares and so on. Wc are entitled to ask on 
behalf of the 96 per cent who form the onlookers, and 
we do ask-x-will the question be answered ? 

* In Ihe firHt $ii and a half month* of 1948, atiikaa and hartals 
by Rallwaymon reBulrr>d in a loH of 50 per cent of the output Of 
wrorkalinpii ani of 433000 mandaya. 

o: 


STORY OF SAKUNTALA AND DUSYANTA IN HUNGARY 

By V. K. MATHUR, m-\. 


I'liH story of Sakuutala and Dusyanta first told in the 
Maliabharata and then in the Abhijnan-Sakuntala by 
Kalidasa is one of the must popular stories of Indian 
literature. Being a characteristic product k)! Indian 
gi'DiiLs like the story of Rama and Sita or Nala and 
Uamayauti, it lias endeared to countless gene- 

rations of our pcofile ages after ages. But its popu- 
larity has not been confined to the country of its 
origin. Far far away in the heart of Hungary, the 
land of the romantic gypsies with their songs and 
dances, a vivid echo of this loveliest of all tales is 
heard. There ia a popular poem by Mihaly Vorosmar- 
ly founded on an old folk song. It is a tale about the 
youth of Mathias Corvinua Hunyadi, a king of Hun- 
scary (1468 A.D,). 

“He goes to the chuse jand while dashing after 
the deer in the heart of a "forest he sees a beauti- 
ful young girl who is chasing a butterfly. He imme- 
diately forgets the deer and begins in his turn 
chasing the girl. Just at the moment she gets, her 
butterfly, she puts her arm round her and kisses 
iier. She leads Inm into her father’s house uot 
knowing he is the king. There he stays sometime 
enjoying in her company the beauties of the forest. 
But the king cannot tarry longer; matters of state 
hasten his departure. • When he takes leave oi 
the beautiful Llouka he invites her to come 
to Buda (Budapest), tells her and her father 
lhat they will be welccwnc at the court oi 
Matliias Hunyadi and he ends by ^saying that 
whenever they want him they will ^always ^<1 
him at the court of the King. Beautiful 
Blonka who has fallen in love with the gay and 
charming hunter urges her father to take her to the 
of Mathias. They set out on their long jour- 
ney and arrive at the stronghold of Buda. Just then 


Mathias comes riding along the street and every- 
body does homage to him. At that moment both 
father and daughter realise that their guest, the 
gay hunter of the forest, is no other than the king. 
The old father leads his fainting daughter away 
and they go back to their quiet forest home witli- 
oui having been able to see the king. In the autumn 
when the leaves are falling and the birds of 
leaving, beautiful Llonka also leaves her home aii<l 
is carried to her grave to rest under the great trees 
of the forest in which she loved 1o roam.”— From 
H. Tarnaide Koner’s Hungary. 

The reader will at once perceive that the story of 
Sakuntala and the folktale of Llonka arc substan- 
tially the same in outline, although, but niiturally 
enough, the sad ending is absent from the Indian 
tale. The poem by the Hungarian bard follows more, 
the details in Kalidasa’s Abhijmn-Sakuntala than 
the crude outline in the Mahabharata. 

How did this popular tale of India reacli Hungary ? 
Perhaps it was taken there by the migrating tribes of 
the gypsies who crossed the borders of India in the 
14th or 15th centuries and spread over many coun- 
tries of Europe. To Hungaiy and Rumania specially, 
these gypsies gave a good deal of their romantic ways 
of life, their songs and dances, picturesque dress and 
language. No wonder that with their erer-moviug 
caravans of trotting ponies and slow bullock-carts, 
also went some of the lovely old folk-traditions of 
India and if such a study wore possible, a good many 
elements of our ancient culture will be discovered in 
a foreign guise influencing the lives of an alien people 
with whom we seem to have had no relations in the 
past. 



THE FUTURE OF .THE INDIAN PRESS 

By V. B. KULKABNI 


With the advent of freedom the Press in India has a 
xic'w and constructive part to play in her nationpl 
affairs. By its sustained and vigorous opposition to 
foreign rule it made history. In the shifting politics of 
the couutiy under British dominion^ when the tide of 
nationalism flowed and ebbed, the national press stood 
out as a towering and massive bulwark, reminding the 
people of their glorious destiny and urging then) on 
towards their cherished goal. The Gandhian movenn ut 
of non-violent mass struggle was based on sound 
strategy. The Mahatma, who felt the pulse of the 
people as none else could, did not believe in a conti- 
nuous fight. It was in the nature of things necessary 
that mass movements should have mass backing. And 
when this was not forthcoming, he diverted the nation's 
energies from politics towards less spectacular soeuil 
and economic activities. 

It was during these periods of political inactivity 
when the nation was overcome with a feeling of 
frustration, that the nationalist press played a useful 
pai'l in galvanising public opinion and in sustaining 
t,he country’s morale. Its trer chant and imapanng 
lissaults on the Government and its ruthless exposure 
of bureaucratic machinations, designed to defeat and 
disrupt the forces of nationalism, gave Lope and 
courage to vacillating patriots and strength and deter- 
niinuliou to those who had pledged themselves to fight 
ireedom’s battle to its successful conclusion. But, 
despite its devotion to llie national cause, the Press 
tuul its difficulties well as limitations. 

It is obvious that it could not function frer4y 
under the shadow of repressive laws which a forcii^n 
bureaucracy made no bone..s about invoking at the 
slightest provocalioii. Even temperate criticism wa.*< 
condemned and jmuishtKl a.-! seditious. I have not kept 
a count of the uunihcr of securities forfeited by the 
Indian newspapeis and weeklies under the previous 
regime, but 1 have no doubt that the Government 
reaped a I'idi harve.-i from tliem. Journals with small 
means had often t(' clo'«e down and it is a tribute to 
the nationalist Press that it preferred death with 
honour lo any surrender of its cherished principles. 
This is one reason wdiy the expansion of newspapers 
in this country ha.< not been so rapid as it couhl liave 
bf'en under normal conditions. 

Another great handicap to the Indian Press was 
and still is •the limited reading public. A large percen- 
tage of our population is illiterate and has no use for 
newspapers which it cannot road. It U true that the 
great upheavals in the world, such as the last war, 
and the political developments in this country 
stimulated the intprc.«)t of our people even in the 
countryside. But this interest, however encouraging 
and deniable, hardly affected the position of the 
newspapers. One copy did, service fo an entire village 
and not infrequently to groups of villages. The village 


school master or some othei literate person was lielp- 
lesHly looked upon to unravel for his illiterate fellow- 
villagers the luj&teries of the world through the medium 
of a solitary newspapei. Thc'^c conditions still piTsist 
and their effect on the uirciiJatiun of newspapers can. 
be easily imagined. 

Even in urban areas the .scope for Indian language 
papers wtus most constricjlcd. Here again they were 
faced with the problem of illilt'racy, though not on so 
wide a scale as in the coimtiyside. Moreover, news- 
papers in English were their most powerful rivals. 
The English-knowing readers preferred to subscribe 
to papers in that language. It was not prejudice alone 
wliich influenced their choice. Well-established English 
ilailies ga\o more and dependable reading matter and 
enjoyed great prestige with the Governments of the 
country. The Anglo-Indian Press in particular drew 
the patronage of a considerable section of the English- 
eiJucated public both for its efiiAeucy and influence. 
There was a belief that whatever appeared in Anglo- 
Indian papers must be true and authoritative. 

The primacy which the Anglo-Indian Press won in 
tlie world of Indian newspapers was, of course, not 
entirely due to its enormous financial resources or to 
the preferential treatment which it enjoyed under the 
previous regime. Lack of enterprise and organisational 
ability on our part gave easy success to it. Great 
nationalist dailies, however, soon camc' into existence 
and acquired the same dominating position as their 
Anglo-Indian rival.s through I'fficient service. Today, 
loicign intcn’Hts in the newspaper “industry” are fast 
fading away and it may not be a rash prophesy to say 
that ere long the Pre.ss in Inilni will bn fully 
“nationalised.” 

The language papers, however, derived no substan- 
tial advantage from the eoiniietilion among the 
English jourtiMls. At any rate, their reading public did 
not increase. The partiality for the former remained 
for substantially the same reasons .set forth before. 
I’hey have, however, a great futun* if they can raise 
their standards, as many of them have already done. 
Two ciroumvStaRces favour their growth. First, it is the 
declared policy of the Government to reduce thr 
influence of English and to foster the development of 
national languages. None can cavil at the proposed 
reform, although preeipitale action would be disas- 
trous. Despite the British Gov('niment'.s strenuous 
effort.'^ to transform Englisli into India's lingua jranat^ 
it has failed to permeate our national life. 

It i.s not mere prejudice which has militated 
against its progress. As a foreign tongue, with its 
fundamentally different idiom and grammar, it cannot 
reach the maasos. Even to the English-educated classes' 
it is an elusive language .which constricts thou|^t and 
lures them into weaving sonorous phrases with negli- 
gible thought content in their composition. There are. 
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of course, noble exceptions and India’s contribution to 
£iiglish Jangiiiige and literature not iusignifluaut. 
But it is a plain fart that English has no great fiiUne 
in this couiito’- I do not, of course, share the extre- 
mist view that it should be banished from our shores 
forthwith. It must remain with us, not as a meiiar.c 
to our own languages, but as a window on the wid** 
world beyond our frontiers. 

. I am, therefore, convinced that so long as we do 
not choose to sink into parochial illibcralism, ih^rc 
will remain, at least for a long time, a real need for 
English language papers in this country. Bui tlrir 
influence will be less decisive and even Uieir cuviila- 
tion, never too large, may suffer considerably. Tliis is 
an inevitable development. With the progress ol 
education the demand for language papers will in- 
crease, No paper in India has, I believe, exceeded the 
one lukli mark in circulation. This position is likely 
to be reversf'd with the coming up of a generation of 
educated men and women, large in numbe^rs and with 
a keen appetite for news about the happenings in their 
own coutry and in foreign lands. The development of 
newspapers in India is thus bound up with the speed 
with which the education policy Is implemented. 

The second reason why I envisage a bright future 
for language papers is that there has been a general 
improvement in the purchasing power of our people. 
It is true that their present prosperity is artificial and 
that when depression comes, as it is bound to come 
sooner or later, the clock is likely lo be put back. But 
against this development there is the assurance that 
the fruition of the various reconstruction plains may 
achieve for the country a stable and balanced economy 
conducive to the prosperity of the masses. If, as a 
result of these measures, there is an appreciable rise in 
the per capita income, it is possible that newspapers 
will form an indispensable item in the budget of every 
household. 1 do not know whether 1 am counting the 
eggs before they are hatched, but the rosy picture I 
have painted here can be transformer! into reality if 
the Governments arc earnest about putting into effect 
their educational, industrial and agricultural schemes. 

It is on this hypothesis that language papers 
should, I suggest, make plans for the future. I do not 
think that their present standards are high enough, 
but it '^ould be wrong to emphasise their short- 
comings by ignoring their handicaps. Many oi them 
have no sound financial resources and no newspaper 
can be run efficiently on the basis of make-shifts. 
Secondly, English is the medium of all news agencies 
and other news services. A newspaper office is like a 
crowded railway station when the train is about to 
ateam off. It has to work at a break-neck speed. Hur- 
ried translations of news served in *Englisk must 
neoeesaiily suffer in quality and not infrequently even 
in accuracy. 

Motnover. our languages are in a state of stagna- 
tion. At a time when they could grow, adapting and 
adjustiiig themselves to the manifold needs of a 


modern civilised society, the hegemony of English 
relegated them to the background. How difficult is the 
problem of adjustment is borne out by the slow pro- 
gress regi.^tered by the Osmnnia University in trans- 
forming Urdu into a modern language. So long as this 
handicap remains, I cannot envisage a high degree of 
efficiency in our language papers. Tt has sometimes 
occurred to me that prosperous newspapers should 
have on their staff a small body of experts in philology 
whose main function sliould be to translate and bring 
into currency difficult and technical words in English 
and foreign languages. How soon we will be able to 
get over the handicaps of linguistic stagnation I can- 
not say, but if we con do it early serious consideration 
should be given to the supply of news through the 
languages of provinces, if possible. This is a consuni- 
•nvation to be devoutly wished for, because then and 
then alone will our language papers grow to their full 
stature. 

Another factor militating against a rapid giuwth 
of newspapers in India is her dependence upon 
foreign countries for her newsprint. Her average im- 
ports of newspriut before the war were 37,000 ions a 
year. During the war even this small supply was 
drastically cut down and in 1943 the allotments to 
individual newspapers and journals were reduced by 
S71 per cent. The control of circulation and the 
reduction in the pages gravely affected the newspapers 
in the country. There has been an improvement in the 
newsprint situation for sometime past, but it Ls futile 
to expect that this serious “bottleneck” can be over- 
come so long as the shortage continues to be world- 
wide. It is expected that India will soon need 100,000 
tons of newspriut each year. We cannot improve the 
circulation of our papers or giie efficient service so 
long as we loan heavily on foreign imports. It is slatcHi 
that “there is not now under construction a single 
newsprint mill in the world.” Let us hope lhai the 
new \ enture in India, which expected to produce 
newsprint by the end of next year at the rate of one 
hundred tons a day. will rescue us from dependence 
on foreign sources. 

The importance of newsprint to ihe di.ssemination 
of information cannot be sufficiently emphasised. In 
April, the U. N. Conference on Freedom of Informa- 
tion adopted a resolution inviting the attention of 
governments “to the harm and dangers which in- 
adequate production of newsprint, and unequal distri- 
bution thereof, have on the exercise of freedom of 
information.” The fact that Mr. Hoffman, the ERP 
Chief, ha.^ included this commodity in his list of 
American aid to European countries emphasises its 
importance to democracy. There is a world shortage 
of newsprint which is aggpravated by its increased 
consumption by America. Before ihe war she consumed 
44 per cent of tlio total world mitpiit, but l^st year 
the level of its consumption rose to 61 per cent. 

The Indmi Press Year Book, the first of its kind 
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published in, India this ylar, quotes Sir Walter Layton 
as telling his American irien^ that 

60 lbs of newsprint per head per year, 
which is the present rate of consumption in the 
United States, ds necessary and needed to instil and 
maintain the democratic way of life, there is only 
sitSioient newsprint in the world for 200,000,000 
democrats. The other 2.000,000,000 of the world's 
* population must prestimaoly all be totalitarians !" 

This is not a rhetorical poser but a vital question 
which America must answer. If she believes that 
communism is a “disease of the soul*’ it must provide 
the sinews of war to ‘the democracies in the world lo 
fight this menace. 

Pleading for an equitable distribution of newsprint, 
the London Economist writes under th(‘ caption “Not 
By Bread Alone”: 

“Every argument that induces the American 
people to send to Europe food and raw materials 
which they could use at home, applies with equal 
force to ptaper, which also they would like to u***' 
at home. Indeed, in the long run, it applies with 
even more force. For democracy does not live by 
food and raw materials alone.” 

The fact that India, which has to keep the torch 
of democracy burning for her three hundred million 
people, cannot obtain even u paltry quota of 37,000 
tons of newsprint in a year is a revealing commentary 
on the maldistribution of this vital commodity. Her 
aspiration to sell new.Hpapers in millions must remain 
a dream imless she cea8e<i to dep(*ud ou foreign 
supplies. 

Afisiuning that in years to come Indian newspapers 
will overcome the present obstacles in their way one 
cannot be too sure that their growth will be along 
right lines, The basic function of a newspaper is tu 
mske u fair and impartial presentation of news, re- 
inforced by equally fair and impartial comment. If 
this right is assailed, no matter from what source, the 
raison d’etre of its existence is lost. The fear is 
expressed in certain quarters that the organs of public 
opinion in India are fast coming under the sway of 
capitalists. There is no doubt that such developments 
are undesirable, but the question being important 
should be examined in its true perspective. 

It is a plain fact that newspapers cannot be started 
in a big way, much less maintained at a high le\o] 
of ofiioiency, without a huge capital investment. In a 
series of articles entitled “The Newspaper Industry,” 
which ' appeared in the Economist of London in 1937, 
a well-infoyned writer suggested that a sum of the 
order of ^,000,000 had to be spent before the 
Dailf/ M§il, the last comer among national news- 
pap«)rs, “reached a self-supporting position.” He added 
that “there are few industiies which imj[>oa 3 ! an entrance 
fee as high as this.” In India initial investments nerd 
not be so large, but, according to our standards, the 
capital hecessai^ to |5tart a daily paper cannot be less 
than a million 

Now the point* at issue is whether there'are other 


means by which a paper can be started and whether 
it can sustain itself without advertisements which also 
emanate from the capitalistic source. Some ingenious 
solution might be offered to this problem, but it is yet 
untried. 

If it is conceded, as indeed wo must, that, like 
every other enterprise, newspapers should have a 
sound financial support, the fact has got to be faced 
that their ownersliip should be vested in those who 
finance them. The question whether this is an ideal 
or even a desirable arrangement is irrelevant, when 
110 other workable alternative suggests itself. 

Capitalistic ownership of newspapers in India 
should, I suggest, be condemned only when they are 
interfered with by their owners. In conformity with 
the right of the man who pays the piper tu call the 
tune, interference may be taking place, but I believe 
it is not .so serious or so widespread as to negative 
the claims of such newspapers as organs of public 
opinion I quite agree that no capitalist-owned paper 
is free to advorMto Communism, but none can prevent 
fc*llow-Comiiiuuists to start theff own journals for 
propagating their doctrines. The Labour Governuiont 
in Britain striving for a Socialist State and has the 
vigorous support of some voiy influential dailies and 
Wf^kiies, all or most of which have sound financial 
support. , 

The point I wish to emphasise is that the mere 
fact that new.sptipers are owned by capitalists is not an 
evil in itself. In the first and last i'(isorl, much depends 
upon the integrity and inch^)..mdence of the journalists 
themselves. If they are disciplined and well-organised, 
they can always successfully resist encroachments on 
1hc>ir j>ro\’incc. I recall hor<‘ the satirical lines which 
Mr. Humbert WollV- wrote in his U nqelfmtial City (re- 
produci'd by Mr. Wickham Steed in hu* The P/cnk) *. 
‘’You cannot hope 
to bribe or twist 
Thank God ! the 
Bri lUh jo u rnali s t 
But, seeing what 
the man vhU do 
Vnbribed, there's 
no occasion to." 

It is only when we expose this noble profession 
to su(5h biting satire that there will be a real menace 
to the fiv»eclom of the Press from its capitalist owners. 
If we an^ firm none can threaten its integrity. Are we 
prepared to accept this challenge, if it comes? If not, 
mere fulminations at the present order if things will 
take us nowhere. 

There is, however, a real menace to the freedom 
of the Press from the State. We have borne the full 
bnint of it under the former regime. That danger still 
exists, not because the national Government is afraid 
of the preijs, but the exigencies of the times demand 
strict vigilance over the irresponsible section of it. On 
principle, the recent security measures adopted by the 
Central and provincial Governments are indefensible. 
The authorities have departed from the demoeratie 
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procedure by insisting that their haisd^outi ihould be 
pub]i)4hed and by reserving to themeelvee the right o( 
pre-oonBoring and even auppreeaing neve and conw 
monte. The Indian Preas> while eritieal of these 
measures, has not launched a crusade against them 
because it is unnecessary. It is only when there is a 
flagrant xniepse of the powers taken by the Qovern- 
xnenta that the cause of action will arise against them. 

But the price of freedom is eternal vigilance which 
cannot be relaxed just because we are now a free 
nation. In order to make democracy safe we have yet 
to develop a party ss^tem in this country. One-party 
rule, no matter however high-minded the rulers for 
the time being may be, cannot conduce to the growth 
of democratic traditions, for power corrupts and 
absolute power cornipts absolutely. It is the duty of 


ihh btsM of a haitimed party 

system in the oottntiy. This is not snqgwt that 
Congrem ahoidd be ortpiM or dhisoked; It. e^ly nieaiie 
that ^other non-CSongr^ daigoera^ Jimes ih the 
country should ahfO gto^* , • : . . 

These are some of the proMhms wh^ the Indian 
Prew has to face in the ;comiag\yoiM|l. I iset no limit' 
to its growt^ into a powerful ttuhiark of democrasy 
if it plans its development carefully. Much depends 
upon the journalists themselves. We have passed the 
stage of agitation m our oareeie and ow new role is 
constructive. We are as yet uneiipixdsed and we are 
very individualistic. We cannot gain strength or pres- 
tige except through organisation, and corporate activity... 
By ourselves becoming strong^ we can render better 
service to the nation. 


THE DAMODAR VALLEY PROJECT 

Br R. N. SEN GUPTA, sc.a.,- B.oom. 


RtvBRB, which comprise one of the most forceful of 
nature’s resources, have been utilised for the service 
of man in the form of facilitating transport, providing 
irrigation and water supply, and depositing alluvial 
silt on the land. Like all other natural forces, however, 
rivers as well may sometimes be potential sources of 
trouble and unfortunately the world possesses some 
such naughty rivers as China’s “River of Sorrow.” 

The commonesti form of danger emanating from 
a river is flood, Rivers are mainly snow-fed, and 
partly rain-fed.^ It has been estimated that in n 
temperate land, on an average, one-third of the rain- 
fall flows to rivers, etc., over the surface of laud 
(technically known as “run-off”), one-third percolates 
into the ground and the rest is lost by evaporation ; 
in tropical latitudes the percentage of evaporation is 
higher. “Run-off” is the chief controlling factor in the 
occurrence of floods, because any increase in the rale 
of “nm-off" is sure to swell the volume of water pour- 
ing into a river to an extent more than her capacity 
to hold, with consequent overflowing. 

If the vegetation of an area through which a river 
flows is removed, or its density reduced, there is less 
absorption of rain-water and the proportion of 
off” is increased. Moreover, being devoid of the pit)- 
tootive influence of the vegetation, the soil invariably 
exposes itself to drastic denudation or erosion through 
which a substantial layer of the land surface including 
the alluvial deposit is carried off into ^he river, so that 
her holding capacity is gradually diminished by dlting 
tip of the river-bed. Floods are, iherei^>re, frequent in 
those river-valleys, where erosion Js iBXteiisive due to 
thoughtle^ deforestation. Besides, soil erosion impai^ 
eniious deterioration in lertflity^ 

Floods prevent nulfcrm' irrin^tiion, in addi^on to 


destroying crop, live-stock, as well as human life and 
property, and rendering navigation extremely hazar- 
dous, On the other hand, the potential energy of 
mighty streams which usually gives rise to floodi^ of a 
serious nature, if properly harnessed, may wtdl be 
diverted towards generating hydro-electric power. 
Hence, problems of flood and soil erosion, irrigation 
and navigation, and power production— all go hand 
in band and they can be successfully tackled only 
through unified river-control fighting all the evils 
simultaneously. Herein lies the basic doctrine of 
“Multi-purpose River Gontrol Schemes” — a very 
popular and vital aspect of present-day economic 
planning. 

T.VA.— THE Modibu 

Established as a public Corporation in 1933 under 
a special statute of the U. 8. Congress, the Tennessee 
Valley Authority operates 26 huge dams over an area 
of 41,000 square miles with a population of 5 million 
in the Tennessee River Valley in South-East Ameriou* 
Its activities involve flood control, re-forestation and 
terracing of the erroded slopes, generation and. distri- 
bution of electric energy, production of ^emleal 
fertilisers, and through these, the introduction of im* 
proved methods of agricultural and indoetcial pro- 
duction. In more concrete terns, the TVA has been 
P^uciqg 12,000 million Kw.-hours of electricity 
annually, and has devel<^ped a Meet navigiation chan- 
nel 650 miles long as welt as a OJOOfl-mile sharirijtie 
offering recreational - and public-health lacititios throujrit 
numerous parks, flshhig ground^ b^-ditK^ 
oabin^l^ around a xriimfaer of arti^fd <liid^. » 
record of irnhievemehti miim Im 
standiBfl having to the . 

a decadh»/dmiai H^ioh the 1YA> 
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eoBV^rtii^ tk 4oodH(»iriigedf eroded and f^or region 
int6 an f«rkni|tttiraltar fertile e&d industriaUy sdvanced 
^ne tor bnrneeaag the niteidled flow of Ae Ten- 
neesee. In fact, TVA has been the ideal and the model 
ior many ^^multil-purpOBe river projects ” Every year 
the administration receives milUoaots of letters, thonsands 
4 ii yiaitoie and hundreds of technicians from all 
odmers of the worid. 

The Damodab Vmuix 

Tlhe Damodar, which originates in the Ch-ota- 
nagpiir hills in the district of Hasaribagh from an 
elevation of 2,000 ft. above sea-lcvcl, mergoR into the 
Hov^ily, 30 miles south-west of Calcutta after com- 
pleting a course of 335 miles. She is served by 13 
tributanes including thi; Barakar and has a drainage 
area of 3,500 sq. miles. The upper Damodar Valley 
is widely denuded of forests and vegetation, and is 
badly cFodad. whereas the lower regions have an allu- 
Ajal deposit. 

The total area of the Damodar Valley is 0,W0 sq. 
iniles, of which Bengal represents 2,860 sq. miles. The 
total population of this Valley is 5 millions distributed 
as follows : 

• No, Population 

Towns 16 3,00.000 

Villages 10268 47,00,000 


trious son, Vidyasagar (eager to tmeet bis mother) « 
but had to give way to his undaunted spirit. Inspired 
by a Arm determination to bettei* the condition of 
their motherland, the fellow countrymen of Vidya** 
sagai* haa also readily accepted Damodar's challenge 
and proceeded to take suitable steps to curb that 
mighty river and, force her to submit to the service 
of man. 

Thv PaojBOT 

Thanks to the foresight and initiative of the 
Government of India, a plan for the multipurpose 
development of' the Damodar Valley, on lines of the 
TVA with proper amendments to suit the conditions 
of India, was adopted as an important branch of the 
Post-war Reconstruction Plans. Preliminary survey 
has been completed and a report submitted by the 
Central Technical Power Board. The primary, object 
of the proposed scheme is flood-oontrol, while 
secondary, but no less important, ideas are develop- 
ment of power, irrigation, navigation, water supply 
and malaria control. ^ 

(a) Dam9 : The entire project would be operated 
by means of 8 dams all of which are proposed to be 
constructed in the province of Bihar, as the nature of 
soil and topography does not permit the construction 
of heavy dams below the confl .ence of the Damodar 
Dud th(' Bnrakar. The following dam-sites have been 


60,00,000 

The main agricultural produce is the amcm crop, 
which depends on a woll-distrihuted and ample supply 
of water. Average rainfall in the Valley is about 46*5''. 
Failure of crop duo" to inadequacy of rainfall oreurs 
approximately once in three years, and this fact un- 
ambiguously indicates the importance, of perennial 
.irrigation. The lower Damodar region, particularly in 
Bengal, is unhealthy being a frequent resort of malaria 
and dysentery. People, being poorer, cannot import 
food. Hence, famines are frequent and high death-rate 
is prevalent. 

The valley is, however, fortunate in pcsseasing 
rich deppsiti of certain important minerals like coal, 
aluminium, limestone, mica, Are and china clays, 
molybdenum and quarts. Major industries 'are metal- 
lurgical and engineering ^ establishments, aluminium 
and cement factories, Are-clay and silica works and 
collieries. 

Dabiodab— THE Challenge 

The forceful and uncontrolled Damodar has ever 
been n. ptobfem to the people of the Valley. She has 
been respc^fisible for frequent flooda, violent and wide- 
spread, sweeping tmy crops and livestock and causing 
(lamage and destruction to human life and property. 
With this have joined hands other ^6q1lally serious 
n(gladies like soil ^ouon and ipalaria^ I whereby living 
in the has rendered full ^ struggle. Iq 

DiuatodaT, nature eseaiie to have 
eballehged the creative faculty in man. The hau^ty 
a ehaUenfe to fieogalfs tUuik 


.•‘"1 pc ted : 


Along the Barakar 

1. Malthon 

2. Deolbari 

3. Tilaya 


Along xhe Damodar 
4. Aiyar 
6. Konar 
6. Bokars 


7. Bermo 
Sanolap\ir 

It Is estimated that the total reservoir capacity 
imparted by these dams would be about 2-27 million 
acre-fert, and that tlicir couiilrucUon may take about 
10 years. 

{h) Flood Control : The following table shows a 
record of Damodar Floods during the last three 
decades : 


Year 

Run-off in inches in excess 
of 1,00,000 ousecs 

1013 

1-0 

1036 

1-0 

1041 

1*6 

1042 

1’8 

1043 

1-7 


It is noted that the maximum Aow of 6y5O,Q00 
cusecs occurred twice, in 1913 and 1935. After a lapse of 
6 or 7 years there was again a violent AcxhI in 1942-43, 
which specially caused a serious dislocation in train 
services by sweeping away a portion of the E. I. Rail- 
way tracks near Burdwan. 

The 8 dams are exp,ected to act as safety-valves by 
checking the violence of flow, storing the excess .water 
and releasing requisite volumes of water during ity 
months^ and thereby mafniteia a uniform level end flow 
so as to avoid ohanees Of floods. 
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(e) SHI Canlrol : ThoughtleBB defoi^tioxx of t^e 
C'hol^anagpur Uplands lias b^en rescponsible for T$pid 
and serious soil erosion and denudation of had and the 
iticvitable r<!;suit has been the gradual silting up of the 
Damodar bed, which is one of the main factors contri- 
buting to floods. Control of flood cannot, therefore, be 
a success by checking the run-off by 'putting up dams, 
unless soil erosion is prevented sitnultaneotisly. Control 
of erosion through planned re-forestation, re-graasing as 
well as patching up and terracing of land forms an 
important auxiliaiy to flood control. 

id) Irrigation and Water Supply : Existing irri- 
gation facilities controlled by the Eden and Damodar 
Canal Systems cater to an ai-ea of 136,000 acres, and 
the Damodar Valley project is calculated to increase 
the area to a total of 7,63300 acres, for which about 
1*6 minion acre-feet of water will be required, leaving 
for other pun^oses a balance of *77 million acre-feet out 
of the total storage capacity of the dams. Availability 
of perennial irrigation over such a large tract of land, 
coupled with a preVc^alion of the denudation of the 
fertile upper layer of soil, is estimated to raise the 
yield per acre by 60 per cent and io contribute addi- 
tional rice output of 4 million maunds besides 4 lakhs 
maunds of mbi crops. This would bo an adequate provi- 
sion against famines. 

Lack of fresh wat(*r supply a serious problom for 
many small towns and villages and the use of impure 
drinking water must have contributed largely to tlu* 
predominance of diseases like malaria and dysentery. 
The surplus balance of *77 million acre-feet may well 
be utilised in proper form for domestic as well as 
industrial purposes. This, together with proper drainage 
of swamps and clearing of shoreline, would go a long 
way towards alleviating the distress caused by malaria, 
ote. 

(e) Navigatiov : The provision of uniform flow at, 
a proper level controlled by the dams, would make the 
Damodar navigable throughout the year right up to 
the Ranigunj coal-fields, 120 miles fiom Oaloutta. The 
port of Calcutta will thus be directly linked with Rani- 
gunj and that would facilitate cheap transport of coal 
and agricultural produce to Calcutta, as well os return 
traffic to the hinterland. Specially, this new arraiige- 
ment would largely solve the problem of coal supply 
to the Calcutta industrial area by relieving a good deal 
of pressure on railway transport. 

(/) Power Oencraiion : The scheme envisages 
ereotioo of 8 new hydro-electric plants with a genera- 
tion .^(iacity of 800 million Kw .-hours annually at *21 
per unit. This compares very favourably with the 
existing thermal electric installations^ which produce 
only 284 million Kw, -hours of power at a cost of *02 
atma per unit. Supply of auch increased volume of 
electricity at almost one-third the present cost, is sure 
to accelerate industrialisation of not only the Damodar 
Va}Jl8^,\bwt also of the adjoining regions around Cal- 
cutta. This would h^her promote cottage industries 
and encourage domestic consumption of electricity 


iNmAL PaOBXiMS 

While proceeding with the , deliberations on the 
subject the promoters were co^^ronted with certein 
grave probieitw, which they were called upon to solve. 

(i) AeffninifttretufS r The primary difficulty Wii' a 
technical one arising out of the necessity ot partici|>a-*. 
lion in the scheme of the Central Qovernment and 
provincial govemmenks of Bengal and Bihar, which 
was found none too easy, under the existing constitii- 
lional set-up, as it stood. After a number of tripartite 
conferences amongst the representatives ot the three 
Governments, it was Anally decided to establish, by 
virtue of a sr^ rial legislation, the Damodar Valley 
Corporation, a public body, with wide statutory powers 
similar to Governmental authority, for administration 
of the scheme. The Corporation would consist of three 
members, one of whom will be selected as a Chainnau, 
by the Union Q<>verttinent in consultatiou with the 
Provdnciul Governments. 

(u) Displaced Population : It is anticipated that 
more than 130,000 acres of land will be submerged by 
construction of dams and substantial population will be 
displaced. It would naturally be a moral and social 
•obligation of the Government or the proposed Cor- 
poration to provide for adequate compensation in the 
shape of money, allotment of alternative laud, instruc- 
tion as well as appliances for earning livelihood. At a 
(^Jiiforent-e held in New Delhi early this year, the three 
Governments concerned agreed on the principle of 
compensating dispossessed people and helping in their 
resettlement by alloting land and providing looms aS 
well as electric power for cottage industries at the coat 
of the Corporation or the Government. 

X»u) Financial : Mr. C. H. Bhaba, the then Mem- 
ber for Works, Mines and Power, presiding over the, 
aforesaid Conference, rightly observed, ‘‘Finance has 
been, in the past, the major stumbling block in the 
way of any scheme for the harnessing of the waters of 
the Damodar." The problem of finance has beoome 
even more acute at present, in view of the critical times 
through which the country is passing. It must appre- 
ciated that the Government, Central or Provinoial, with 
their pre-occupation with many urgent and vital mat- 
ters, are not in a position to spare the huge finance 
necessary to execute the Damodar Valley Scheme in M 
short a period as it deserves. It would, therefore, be 
appropriate to draw out finance from private sources 
which have generally swelled, thanks to the war boom, 
and which are seeking sound channels oti^vestment.^ 

The financial needs of the Project are two^fold— 
long-term ahd current. It has been estimated that the 
oonstrucrion work will take US to 90 yeaie at a capital 
cost of Be. 56 ororee. Besides, the amount heeessaty for 
affording compensation would abo be very tdg, although 
no proper estimate has yet been poasifale. 8u^ bilge 
sums must be avmlaUe at the, dieposal of the 
Corporation, but the nature of its and 

financial structure is yet a matter of guess and ei^oula^ 
tion. At this stage, hoWever, it may be eoggesM that 
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capital of the Corporatioti may be raised by selling, 
shares to the members of the public; atid at the same 
time, a fair percentage may be contributed by the three 
Clovernmeiits ' according to some agreed proportions, 
which » besides enabling the Government to exert con- 
trol over the orgaiiisation, would also encourage private 
investment by inspiring a sense of security. Further 
long-term capital may be raised by issue of debentures 
with Government guarantee in respect of payment 'of 
interest as well as repayment of capital. 

As to current revenue, more than one source were 
recommended at the last conference : 

(1) Sale-proceeds of electric power to public 
utility concerns, industrial undertakings 
well as households. 

<2) Charges for supply of water for agricultural, 
induslrial and purposes. 

<3) Toll charges on navigation.. 

<4) Terminal taxes on passengers and goods arri\- 
ing in Calcutta by E. I. Railway and on 
registet'ed tonnage of all ocean-going ships 
entering the port of Calcutta as well as toll 
on vehicular traffic entering Calcutta. 

PaiORlTT No. t 

The importance and urgency of the Damodar 
Valley Project can never be over-emphasised. A suc- 
cessful execution thereof would bring about an all- 
round development of the area in question, which at 
present is agriculturally deficient and industrially back- 
ward. The possibilities of an increase in food-p.rodiu'- 
tion. cheap supply of power to the mining and metal- 
lurgical industries of Bihar, jute, paper, rollon and 
other large-scale industries around Calcutta and to 


growing cottage industries, improved navigation 
facilities and eradication of malaria have been fully 
discusiBcd above. They will all go to build up a well- 
knit, economically well-balanced region, with a high 
standard of living and public health. The plan as a 
whole is calculated to benefit a total population of 7 
•million, i.(\, in addition to the 5 million in the Damodar 
Valley itself, further 2 million in adjoining regions. 

The Scheme tms assumed much greater significarxe 
after the partition of Bengal. On the newly constituted 
province wf West Bengal, with its comparatively small 
area and existing limited resources, has been thrust the 
grave responsibility of maintniniug a gradually ri^iug 
population, contributed by rapid exodus from East 
Bengal. The targets mentioned in the previous para- 
graphs are vital pre-req:: for absorbing and 

poriing t he increased population. As such the Dam'tdar 
Schesme should be accorded highest priority amongst 
all development plans. It is gratifying to note that the 
Union Government has fully recognised this fact, and 
that preliminary work lias alreadi^ started. Whole of 
India now wistfully looks forward to the day when the 
Damodar Valley will be turned by the proposed plan 
into a prosperous land, economically, socially and 
culturally. 
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PRODUCTION AND UTILISATION OF GROUNDNUTS IN MADRAS 

By C. SEI.VANAYAKI, m.a. 


Madras was the first Province in India to cultivate 
groundnuts and even as early as 1880, the area under 
the crop was 70,000 acres. In course of time her share 
in the total of India's groundnut acreage declined with 
the increase in acreage in other provinces and states, 
but even to-day she accounts for more than 50 per cent 
t>f the tota^ all-India production of groundnuts. 

The two main centres of groundnut production iti 
the province are firstly the ceded districts of Kurnool, 
Bellary, Anantapur and Cuddapah accounting for over 
34 per cent of the^ Province’s groundnut acreage and 
neoOitdly the central districts of Chittoor, North Arcot, 
Salem/ Boutb Arcot> Trichy and Coimbatore contribut- 
ing over 86 per cent ol the Prqvinoe'e total. 

. Grotmdnttt is mainly rain-fed. Hie arer under irri- 
gated groundnuts Varied between 86,000 and 218,000 
nacres during the last two decades that is between 8*3 


per cent and 4*7 per cent of the total area under grotind- 
mils in the province. 

The area under groundnuts varies from year to 
year depending on a number of factors like the price 
of groundnuts relative to prices of other competing 
commercial crops, etc., but there is no denying the fact 
that the crop has made rapid stride.'^ both in acreage 
and production. During the inter-war period (1919-20— 
1938-39) there was an increase of more" than 150 per cent 
in acreage and production. The war period (1989-40— 
1944-45) saw an increase of 681,600 acres in groundnut 
acreage and an increase of 173,680 tons in production. 
Because of its lucrativeness, and because it is eom^ 
paratively easier to cultivate than the other commer- 
cial crops, the lyot has always aiiown a partiality for 
the crop. The '‘Grow More Food” campaign that was 
launched in the province in 1940 did not offer much 
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fltimulut to itii fsxpnmon. But gr^odouV^nigi 
BM 0 food crop, it eiieaped all nb$ku^ib^ iSit' 
placed on the cultivation of other c6muiis>ciid. crOpe 
like cotton. 

Though there are variationa in the yield per eere 
from year to year due largdy to a number of local 
factors, the standard yield per acre has always remained 
1120 Iba. If there has been an increase of nearly 200 
per cent in production during the past two decades, it 
must be attributed mainly to increased acreage and not 
to any appreciable improvement in yield per acre 
though a larger area under irrigation 'might have pro- 
portionally increased the. yields. 

Tablo 1 

EBtimated Production of Groundnut Kerncld^ 
in Madras 


Year 

Production 


Year 

Production 


in tons 



in tons 

1919-20 

398,300 


1033-84 

1,243,900 

1920-21 

i^l8,000 


1934-35 

644,000 

1021-22 

474,600 


1935-36 

841,400 

1022-23 

576, lOe 


1936-87 

1,159,900 

1928-24 

520 AOO 


1937-38 

1,441300 

1924-26 

663,600 


1938-39 

1,129,100 

1926-26 

884,800 


( 1989-40 

1,192,100 

1026-27 

844,900 


( 1940-41 

1346,800 

1027-28 

1,160,700 


( 1041-42 

828,100 

1028-29 

1.281,000 

War 

( 1942-43 

912300 

1929-30 

1,065,400 

period 

( 1943-44 

. . • • 

1930-31 

1,236,500 


( 1944-45 

1^,700 

1031-32 

763,800 


( 1945-46 

1,166,700 

1932-33 

1,210,300 


( 1946-47 

1,145,600 

The above table shows that the 

production of 


groundnut kernels within the province has bee** 
gradually increasing from 308|800 ions to 1,129,100 tons 
during the inter-war period and on the average Madras 
produces about a million tons of kernel which after 
meeting the requirements of the export trade will be 
available for utilisation within the province. 

The trade in groundnut kernel constitutes the 
major part of the total trade in oilseeds by sea and 
rail from the Madras Presidency. Groundnuts exported 
to foreign countries from Madras are almost used for 
oil extraction and the demand therefore depends on the 
demand for groundnut oil in Europe both for edible 
and industrial purposes. The demand for this oil and 
consequently for groundnuts is influenced not only by 
the prices of groundnuts in relation to other oil-seeds, 
but also by the availability of supplies and relative 
pricM of a number of vegetable oils, aninial fats, 
marine oils, etc. Since 1219-20 export of kernels shows 
an upward trend due to increased consumption in 
European countries. United Kingdom which took less 
than 1 per c«it of the province’s total groundnut 
exp^ befom the last mr increased her sha«j and 
after the Ottawa Agreement which granfbd JO per cexxt 
preference to imports on groandhuta from **Binpire** 
countries quantities of Indian groundnuts were 
shipped to the United Kingdom. Suiiag the deprmiridn 
pwiodwheh the exchange ^^osition of Qerihatiy 

* Afl«» MueUiim toM diit to ’ 


inatei^s. Fbrtheir U|>i 

principal markets jor our debre^ 

imposing an import dn ' groundnum^^^^io :^att 
those grown in Ei^h Even in. 

markets groundttulto to face a serious . cm 
from South Africa. During the war period 
1944-45) especially during the latter half of the period 
export of groundnuts from the province was aeverely 
restricted in view of the serious food shortage. The 
future prospects of trade in groundnuts do not seem to 
be bright. Foreign egports of groundnuts will decline 
firstly, due to decline in demand for groundnut oil from 
vegetable oil industries in Eunu>ean countries and 
secondly, due to the restrictiou on the exports of oil- 
needs which will continue for some time in the interests 
of the industrial growth of the country. 


Tablb 11 

Percentage 6] foreign Exporte to Internal 
Production 


Year 

Percentage 

Year 

Percentage 

1919-20 

17-6 

1932-33 

28-9 

1^21 

16-6 

1933-34 

86‘6 

1921-22 

44*0 

1984-35 

67*6 

1922-23 

39-0 

1935-36 

39*1 

1923-24 

43-0 

1936-37 

560 

1924-25 

49-7 

1937-38 

39- 1 

1925-26 

41*8 

1938-30. 

67-9 

1926-27 

37*6 

1930-40 

390 

1927-28 

40*0 

1940-41 

.... 

1928-29 

45*6 

1941^ 

• • • • 

1920-30 

54*7 

1942-43 


1030-31 

37-0 

1043-44 

16*3 

1931-32 

65*0 

1944-45 

15*7 


Whatever is left over after meeting the export 
demand and seed requirements, is being diverted for 
crushing. The groundnut crushing industry is, so to say, 
a 'residual claimant' to the total production of ground- 
nuts in the province. The groundnut has essentially 
been a “Money Crop,” the demand for the crushing 
industry playing little or no part in the disposal of the 
crop. From the fact that only a very small percentage 
of total production is used for crushing, one cannot 
conclude that the groundnut crushing industiy is not a 
profitable one, for it is true that “even in the days of 
a great slump in prices the oil industry will be a profit- 
able concern unless there is a heavy decline in tha 
demand for cake." When cniriied, 10 maunds of kernel 
yield about 4 maunds of oil and 0. maunds^ s^ ke and 
normally the miller’s margin in^uding crying charges 
varies from annas four to Bs^fi per lUaumi of qU 
cruflhed. The genera] runaiiray piieqs nf, wartime ban V 
made the groundnut erusldlag iuora? 

rive one, the maigin of profit 
the enuhing ebiwfes) ririim m k par toaMC 

of oaerueM., ■ 

The develdpiricnait .of'Igiiwtto 
linked up with ^ oopsiunpriW 
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We it ie to poixkt out tihc 

ihe&t -ttie oilWde 8peei*li«t of the Oovem- 

meat of Madras streeeing the importance and value of 
jgrartindftnt cake’ as a feed for animals. Madras was 
'estimated to consume about 53^000 tons of groundnut 
cake for feeing cattle during the quinquennium 1®33 
to 1W7, a very low figure especially in view of the fact 
tchat ' the quantities of other feeding stuffs available are 
inadequate for maintaining the huge livestock popula* 
tion of the province. Partly limc-wovn pi'eiudioos and 
partly the high prices of the cake have stood in the way 
of tapping this rich source of fodder supply. Dr. 
Wright has stated that if the large export of cakes and 
oilseeds could be maintained in India, it would* moan 
a considerable increase in the available quantity of 
protein nch concentrates, which are the most important 
sources of nutrients for milk production. At present, 
the bulk of production is exported abroad, United 
Kingdom being the principal consumer. 

Further, groundnut cake serves as a valuable 
manure for such crops as sugarcane and coffee and the 
quantities utilised for this purpose have increased with 
the expansion in sugarcane acreage in several area«<. 
Since the development of groundnut crushing is closely 
linked up with the consumption of cake, it is desirable 
that the consumption of cake as cattle fodder and 
manure should be encouraged. The problem of greater 
utilisation of oilcakes reduces itself to one of educating 
the farmers as to the advisability of using oilcakes 
especially groundnut cake as a feeding material and as 
manures. 

Further, the future prospects of the crushing 
industry depend on the relative demand for groundnut 
oil, firatly, for consumption and, secondly, for industrial 
uses. The demand for edible purposes of groundnut oil 
is likely to increase if people take to it as an effective 
substitute for gingily oil whose prohibitive price render 
it beyond the means of the bulk of population. Further, 
the prohibitive price of the other competing oils in- 
creases the demand for groundnut oil for adulteration 
purposes. On the industrial side the stimulus to ground- 
nut oil production would be given mainly by the 


Vrnmpaii industry. If the province speeds up its scheme 
of Vwiaifpati production on a laige scale, the demand 
for groundnut oil—thougU in course of time other 
cheaper substitute oils could be found— will lake an 
upward trend in the near future. Thus considering its 
demand for edible purposes and for industrial uses 
for sdulteration, the prednetion of groundnut oil will 
increase largely. Ultimately the quantity of groundnuts 
that will be ifsed for crushing will be dependent on the 
prior of groundnut oil relative to other oils. 

This increased demand for groundnut oil for 
iiiirrnal nonsumption, coupled with the fact that people 
encouraged through propaganda, might make more use 
of the nut.«{ for edible purposes, will tend to incrri^se 
the demand for oilseed? and the acreage is more likely 
to increase rather than decline in future. 

The technique of gi*ouudnut production as is 
prevalent today cannot be called efficient. Premature 
harvesting, primitive methods of decortication, ineffi- 
cient storage and lack of control over the supply of 
s(*eda to the cultivator — tliese gjjp the four important 
factors that call for speedy improvement. Until seme 
years ago the univershd method of decorticating was 
to dump the nuts and heal them with sticks to 
.separate tin* brittle .sheMs from, kernels, a method 
damaging to the kernels. Once tlie kernels have beeu 
wetted, they are liable to discoloration and fermenta- 
tion and the oil extracted from them is rancid. Though 
the use of machines for decortication has grown in 
proportion, it cannot be said that the poaitioQ has 
improved much. The poor quality that is attributed 
to Indian groundnuts is not a factor inherent in them. 
The causes are mofc deep-rooted and they can be 
eradicated only by educating the cultivators. The 
lack of control over supply of seeds to the cultivators 
militates against the production of pure varieties and 
affects not only the quality of the produce but also 
the yield per acre. It is therefore desirable that 
apart from research more attention should be paid 
to methods of cultivation and harvesting the crops, 
«.r. in educating the cultivators. 



ATOMIC AI?D IMHA 

Br K. S. R. MURTY. um. 


Atomic energy and the atomio bomb canght the 
imagination of the world for a pretty long time till 
recently. The newspapers were full of them ; they 
served the sensationalism of the press quite admirably. 
Nk>w that it is no longer sensational the press is natural- 
ly paying scanty attention to it. Besides, the scientists 
—in p^articular those that were directly ‘involved in the 
production of the bomb — were anxious to calm the 
qualm of their conscience for having been instrumental 
in producing the demoniac weapon of destruction by 
making the public realise the devastating potentialities 
of the atomic bomb. Thai being thought to be over, 
the scientist said to himself, absolvi meam anifnam. 

There were a series of talks by a number of 
scientists, engineers and philosophers in the first week 
lof March, IW7, arranged by the British Broadcasting 
Corporation. Profs. J. D. Cocroft, M. L. £. Oliphanl, 
P. M. S. Blackett, Sir G. P. Thomson, Sir Henry Dale 
and Sir John Andcmn were among them. As regards 
the technical aspect of the atomic bomb nothing new 
has been given out that was not already given in the 
Smyth Report. But some very significant views have 
been expressed by the speakera. 

Sir G. P. Thomson, along with others, pleaded for 
a strong and comprehensive system of control and 
inpj>ectjon of i.he atomic research and armaments. Pr^^f- 
Blackett pointed out that the atomic energy find« an 
immense use for peaceful purposes ; but wc can have 
atomic energy either for peace or for war and not for 
both. He says : 

“If the major part wf th^ scientific and technical 
effort available for atomic energy continues to be 
directed towards the production of more and better 
. bombs, there will be insufficient raw material avail- 
able to allow the rapid development of the indust nnl 
piower.” 

Bertrand Russell was also stressing the need for.^fcn 
international control of the atomic energy, and sug- 
gested that the first step in that direction would be th^ 
drastic limitation of the national sovereignty. 

All sensible people for a few decades pa.st have 
been talking about the federal world control of the air, 
of the world police. All of them agreed on the 
point of drastic limitation of the national sovereignty. 
&it, the whole question is, ‘how are we to get them V 
The answer that has very often been suggested' is, *by 
ediioaiing the public opinion/ Alas ! the public is very 
alow at learning. ‘^The race of atomic armaments 
appears to be on the full swing and the public opinion 
is still far fi*om crystallising in the needeKi direction 
in spite of the very gallant efforts made by so many 
eminent men. The proverbial politician has an infinite 
capacity to change aides but not to have a change of 
heart. History shows, if at all it shows anything con*^ 
clusively, that theie is an iimnepae/mifUnQe offered to 
any drastic dianges in behaviour, picrtieularly in n 
benign direction. The itneile hope that the idea of tiie 


enormity of destruction that would ttuiiie as a conse- 
quence of atomie warfare; woidd make the mdions 
suddenly develop a fiiendly feeling for one another 
has already proved to be iinxeal by the impasse which 
is being created by the pqwet-mongering nations. The 
miracle may still happen, but we cannot^rely on the 
•miracles to happen. 

Then again, certain soientiete feel that science not 
only brings in the materia] advantages but also brings 
along with it a spirit, its own guiding spirit, the spirit 
that ennobles and enriches life. But, science, instead 
of infusing its own spirit into the actions of men is 
getting despirited and denatured at the hands of the 
ideologists and the politicians. We are well aware of 
the fact that there is a wide talk about the Soviet 
science, the American science, the British science, and 
so on. Wo have Bourgeois science and the Marxist 
science as well. There is no reason to believe that the 
magic words of “atomic energy” will fill the world with 
the spirit of science ; at least, it has not done so far. 

Lei us look at the problem in terms of realities 
that exist today instead of the miracles that may 
happen tomorrow. T^e one very glaring fact is that 
Soviet Russia and America are the two outstanding 
countries today in the world ; that the two great 
power.s are striving fior supremacy one over the other 
and that all countries of the world are almost getting 
aligned behind one or the other of these powers. The 
war of nerves is afoot and it is felf'that the war of 
arms is a question of time. 

On the tone hand, America is evidently piling up 
the atomic bombs ; on the other, the Russians claim to 
ha\e already experimented with their atomic bombs 
somewhere in Siberia. It may be a bluff ; it can as well 
be a reality. If Russia has not already madi* the 
atomir bomb, there is nothing to show that it cannot 
do m iu a short time. That loiidsi us to the conclusion 
ibat if another war is to come, the atomic bomb will 
definitely 7 )lay an important role either being directly 
used or being kept ready for usage. 

Even though very little is known about the 
construction of the atomic bomb. We can arrive at 
rertain tentative conclusions about the ato<mic warfare 
from the known facts. It is to be remembered that the 
bomb dropped on Hiroshima completely pulverised ah 
area of which the radius fTK)m the point of detonation 
was about one and one quarter miles ; every thipg to 
a radius of two miles was blasted with kome burning 
and between two and three miles the buildinks were 
about half destroyed. Thus the area of totaV destruction 
covered about four square miles; ku4 area of desr 
truption and substantial damage oOVmd. about twenty- 
seven mpiaie miles. The bo^b on Nlkasaki was 
posed to be more pohpsrfh) aud would $avO pidyeriM 
ten square mflee*^ tke 'juithori Boberk 

OppeDheltner-4)ut, it. caused less damage because of 
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l^hS^cal cbaraoteristics of the city. Ab a matter of 
lactf there were no ten square miles to be taken out. 

Gan this destructive radius be still further in- 
oreased ? It is said that the deatruetivB radius of the 
individual bomb of any type increases with the cube 
root of the explosive energy. That means in order to 
increase the destructive radius ten times the weight 
has to increase a thousand times and the problem of the 
carrier becomes much more difficult, particularly for 
long ranges. In the last War, Germans were using 
rockets capable of 220 miles range and carrying 
approximately one ton of T.N.T. There is a probability 
of increasing this range to thousands of miles but the 
increased weight will be a serious handicap. 

Let us also remember that there is no effective 
defence against atomic bomb. The scientists who could 
predict the utilisation of atomic energy for warfare are 
definitely pessimistic abput the development of any 
such defence in the near future. Again, Prof. Robert 
Oppenheimer says : 

“The pattern of the use of the atomic bomb was 
set at Hiroshima. Tlicy are weapons of aggression, 
of surprise, and of terror . • ; /I'he elements ot 
surprise and of terror are as intrinsic to it as |ire the 
fissionable nuclei." 

The element of terror cannot be removed at 
present, but the element of surprise can be reduced 
only one way, and that is by arming oneself to the 
teeth for retaliation. It is only by the capacity for 
retaliation that a country can stiop the usage of atomic 
bombs against itself. 

The position of the countries that cannot produce 
the atomic bombs will be quite unenviable in the 
atomic warfare. If they are involved in the war between 
Soviet Russia and America there is a possibility of a 
clean sweep m>i only <jf thoir cities but also of their 
major population particularly because of the increasing 
tendency for urbanisation. It is highly probable that 
both Russia and America will try to enlist as many 
countries as possible for their support so that the 
enemy attack may have to be divided over a bigger 
area and thus their town striking power inay be saved. 
But, from another point of view, there appears to be 
a greater possibility for countries like India to keep out 
of war firstly, because the belligerents can attack one 
another from their own countries without overriding 
the intervening countries ; and, secondly, because they 
will not be willing to use Iheir weapons against the 
smaller countries when an all-out effort is required to 
face the major enemy. 

In view of the facts given above, the forei^ policy 
of India as*pursued under the able leadership of Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru is definitely in the best interests of 
the country. Fortunately or unfortunately, In<|jia c^n 
start with a clean slate in her inli^niatiQ|ial""^ahn|^ 
It is absolutely unnecessaiy ,at this gtage to join one 
camp or the other. There are a idealoguea and^ 
fifth columnists who, insist that 'we should join either 
this camp or the other ; the less they are allowed to 
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influence the public opinion the better for the couhtry. 
The stoiy of the dwarf and the giant given by Oliver 
Goldsmith is perfectly pertinent in this connection. 
'TInequar combinations are always disadvantageous to 
the weaker side." 

Then again, the atomic research should be 
encouraged in our country. We have good deposits of 
thorium. The Smyth Report does not say much about 
thorium excepting that thorium has “no apparent 
advantages over uranium." It does not speak of any 
disadvantages, but it is known that thorium is being 
utilised in Canada for atomic energy. There is an 
immense use for the atomic energy during peacetime. 
If humanity develops the requisite goodwill in 
time and the world is saved from the impending 
catastrophe, we will have ample choice to use the 
enormous energy available to us for industrial puri> 08 es. 
If we are unfortunately plunged into the war, the only 
deterrent for atomic bomb is lour capacity to uset it in 
return, and for that purpose also the sooner we initiate 
our work in that direction the better for us. 

From, the defence point of view, our industrial 
planning should be such as not to concentrate all the 
industries in the major cities. In America today there 
appears to be a serious contemplation of decentralisa- 
tion of the industries. For, if all the industries are 
concentrated in a few cities and the majority of the 
population swarms round them, it is very easy for the 
aggressor to dislocate the entire morale and production 
of the country simply by attacking the major cities. 
Plans, it appears, are being made for ‘linear' or ‘ribbon* 
cities and ‘cellular* citii^s. Since wo are just in the plan- 
ning state and it docs not moan undoing something 
that has been already done, it behoves us to take 
these facts into consideration. 

The linear or ribbon city is a city that is very long 
and of small width, with its industries and services 
distributed evenly. The cellular city is the city dispersed 
into a number of units each separated by four or five 
miles from the other but having well-knit communica- 
tions. Considering the enormous cost of the atomic 
bomb, the enemy cannot afford to use a huge number 
of bombs reqiured to destiK>y a cellular or ribbon city ; 
for in that case, the cost they put in for the bombs will 
far excel the loss they inflict. 

The encouragement of cottage industries, the dis- 
persion of the heavy industries, limiting the growth of 
the existing cities are needed for a defence in the 
atiomic warfare much more than in the ordinary war- 
fare because of the enormous concentration of the des- 
tructive power in the atomic bomb. It appears from 
the press reporte that ^he Government is planning the 
expansion of cities like Delhi. From what has been said 
above, it appears to be a move fraught with dangers. 
;^Pre nui^g plans, for any future constructions and 
Industries we should^ in mind that we have 
Wintered the atomic ai^ abd its full implications arc to 
be foreseen as realistically as possible. 



yTERARY ACtniTlEd IN MANlPtm 

The Woric «f a Poet and a Sandcrit Sdiolar 

Bt SUNITI KUMAR CHATTERJI, ua . (Cal.), D.utt. (London), tsash . 


During thin fint visit of mine to Manipur (Imphal), which 
1 undmook tu form contacts with scholars and literary men 
in the Meithei (Manipuri) language and to Bee Manipur aa 
a centre of at least one great form of art, namely, that of 
the danc(», what impressed me most was the literary 
work that has been done and is being done by two emi- 
nent sons of Manipur, the late Hijam Anganghal Singh, 
poet and literary man, and Pandit Sree Atombapu Vidya- 
ralna, Sanskrit scholar and writer in Manipuri. Pandit 
Vidyaratna fortunately is still with us, but poet Anganghal 
passed away in 1943 aged only 49' Pandit Vidyaratna 
has enriched and is still enriching Manipuri by his 
translations from Sanskrit and his editions in Manipuri 
of some of the most important Sanskrit scriptures, as 
well as by his learned historical and other essays, con- 
cieved, no doubt, in the orthodox Hindu spirit but con- 
veying nevertheless yaluable information about the old 
Hindu culture of Manipur; his work is of first-rate 
anportance iti inducing the historic and philosophic out- 
look among Manipuri readers, and this should be better 
known outside the limits of Manipur. 

It would appear that the late Anganghal Singh (I 
speak subject to correction, not knowing Manipuri myself) 
is the greatest writer Manipur so far has produced: the 
extent of his compositions is astounding for a modem 
writer. He can, through his great work the Khamba- 
Thoibi-Shoireng, be described as the national Poet of the 
Meithei (Manipuri) -speaking people. This great poem, 
running up to over 39,000 lines (his MS. runs up to 
over 1300 pages with SO lines in each page) embodies 
the most romantic story, about the love of Khamba 
and Thoibi. which this Eastern Frontier of India has 
produced. Ballads about Khamba and Thoibi are still 
widely sung in Manipur, but our poet has taken up the 
old story and has composed a new poem (in long lines 
of 14 syllables, with a pause after the 7th, — a metre 
which is eminently suitable for epic narration) which 
is true in botli spirit and diction and in story-oontent to 
the old ballads on the subject. 1 have heard the poem 
enthusiastically praised by young Manipuris. So far. the 
poet's son has brought out about one-eighth of the poem, 
hut I think the entire work should he published without 
delay, and that will at once raise the prestige and dig- 
nity of Manipuri literature: and on abstract of the poem 


in English, with translations of typical passages and a 
critical study of it. will he a desideratum in Indian 
literature bringing home to the rest of India and to the 
world what important things— -important from the point of 
view of voicing the aspirations, ' the ideals and the social 
and cultural milieu of a whole people — are being done in 
this distant corner of India. 

The late Anganghal Singh’s other romantic poem, 
named Singe!Jndu with its 8,000 lines, has already 
been exhausted in its first edition of 1(X)0, and this 
is quite remarkable considering that the Manipuri read- 
ing public is not large and only two years were needed 
to make a second edition necessary. The poet has left 
two volumes of short poems, and he also wrote one 
social novel and three dramas, which have been widely 
read and appreciated in MS. and are waiting publica- 
tion. A volume of literary essays, which are quite charm- 
ing in their thought and style (so far my Manipuri 
friends assure me), has also seen the light of the day. 

I would not insist upon a comparison, as I do not 
know the Manipuri language and am not in a position 
to judge either the subject and thought-content or the 
beauty of language and expression in the original writ- 
ings of the late Anganghal Singh; but it would appear 
from the views of certain of my Manipuri friends that the 
position of our poet is comparable to that of Rabindra- 
nath Tagore in Bengali and Modern Indo-Aryan 
literature. 

When 1 think of the extent and comprehensive 
character of the Kkamba-ThoihiShoireng, I am remind- 
ed of the Shah’nama, the national epic of Persia by 
Firdausi, and the Kdlevala, the national epic of Finland 
which was woven out of songs ahd ballads about the 
ancient heroes current among the Finnish people by Elias 
Loenvrot who collected them, on the one hand, and of 
artistic epics like the Latin Aeneid of Virgil and the 
English Sigurd the Volsung by William Morris on the 
other. I am convinced this single work will considerably 
raise the value of Manipuri among the languages of India 
and the world. I hope that those who are in a positiom 
to do so will exert themselves to the utmost to get the 
entire works of the late Anganghal Singh ‘in print, for 
the glory of Manipuri and Indian literature. 

8th December, 1947. 
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self to the taek of making Mother India really great 
and noble — ^the task 'that has devloved , upon his 
countrymen. 

Neiaji Spooks containg Bose’s .presidential address 
at the Haripura Congress and an introducliron by the 
compiler/ Both the books, especially On to Dom^ are 
well-got up and illustrated. 

Nabayan Chandra Chanda 

THE PATHANS : By Oham Kkdn, PubUsked by 
N. L P,, Bombay, 1947, Pp. 68. Price Ra. 2-4. 

Ghani Khan, son of the Frontier Gandhi, is an 
entertaining story-teller, and here he gives us by 
moans of a few anecdotes an interesting peep into 
some aspects of Pathan life. He speaks of the Pathan's 
love of fretdom mid addiction to feud, his Spartan 
hardihood and simplicity, his craze for the rifle and 
the silar and of his keen , sensitiveness to feminine 
grace and beauty. For the general notion of the 
Pathan’s instinct for violence and lawlessness, Ghani 
Khan docjs not offer any plea, but his narrative is so 
woven and designed that in the setting of the rugged 
and mountainous coiintiy they become u necessary 
part of the Patlian’s living. The Pathan 's great sport 
is lighting and sensuems enjoyment of the woman who 
is a pretty toy, a pliantom of delight with him made 
for his gratification. 

Tiie monograph concludes with a sketch of Abdul 
Ghaffur Khan and a few words Ain the “Red Shirts.” 
The author uses u facile pen and we look forward to 
an account of the Red Shirt movement from him in 
tliG near future. 

N. B. Roy 

THE PRINCE OF AYODHYA : By D. 8. Sarma, 
MA. Published by Sri Ramakrishna Moth, Mylapore, 
Madras. Pp. 886. Price, board Rs. 4$ calico Rs. 0. 

The learned author, who is an emeritus professor 
and the present principal of the Vivekananda College, 
Madras needs no introduction to the reading public. His 
popular manuals on Hinduism, and particularly his 
magnum opus, Renaissance of Hinduism, an outstand- 
ing publications of the Benares Hindu University, have 
brouglit him all-India reputation. In the book under 
review, he makes a purely literary approach to the 
Ramayana aud gives a fairly comprehensive summary 
of its stozy for the benefit of the young. 

For convenience of narration the author has divided 
the whole stoiy into three parts and calls them respec- 
tively a tragedy, a romance and an epic. The first part, 
covering the Bala-Kanda and the Ayodhyu-Kanda, is 
an intensely human tragedy full of pathetic situations 
that rend our hearts. The second part dealing with the 
Aranya-Kanda, the Kishkindha-Kanda apd tho Sundara- 
Kanda is a long romance The third part summarizing 
the Yuddha-Kanda is an epic that describes a colossal 
conflict between Rama and Ravana, the two greatest 
Powers of the then world. The description is so vivid, 
and the style so flowery that the book reads like a 
novel from beginning to end. The story of the 
Ramayana seems to have never been better told than 
this in English. 

The author rightly traces the story '\)f the Ramayana 
to the Yedio traditions, and observes that the conflict 
between Rama and Ravana is not so much between 
two races, as between two civilizations, between two 
ideals of life. According* to the thoughtful author, the 
central purpose of Valmiki’s poem is perhaps to show 
that the true progress of humanity consists in moral 
evolution and not in material developmmit. Materially 
Guha, Hanumau, Jatayu and Jamvaban were primitive 
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and backward, \but morally they were far 
the materially ^advanced Ravana and RakBhaBas.v 
Ramayana upholds uhe Indian, ideal that a man wearing 
rough loin^tliL in a small hut, travelting in 
a cotintry cart ana eating' coarse food may be fas more 
developed morally and spiritually than a man who 
travels by aeroplane, drives a Rolls-Royce and listenO 
through a radio-set to the music of the Antipodes. The 
book, deserves to be perused by tho young men and 
women of Free India. 

SwAMi Jaoadiswarananda 


INDIA IN REVOLT (1942), Vol. I. (Bengal and 
Assam) : Edited by Tarim Sankar Chakravarty, 86 Joy 
Mittcr*8 Street, Calcutta. Pp, 170, Price Rs. 3. 

This was the first book in English that was pub- 
lished in India in 1946 on tho Revolt against British 
imperialism that burst over the country on the woke 
of Congress resolution passed on the 8th August, 1942. 
The coll to ”do or die” had gone from Gandhi ji but 
the British bureaucracy tried to forestal liim by arrest- 
ing him and other top leaders of the Congress in all the 
Indian provinces and putting them behind prison bars- 
and keeping them there for about three yefirs. The 
writer had an ambitious project to collect and collate 
all the reports of the activities that symbolized this 
mass awakening robbed of (ingress Icadei'ship. In the 
resent volume (reprint, 1947) he has tried to give a 
istory of this movement as it developed in Bengal and 
Assam. And though there are many links missing, the 
book is certainly sclf-suflicjent considering the time 
when the Muslim League held the reins of power in 
Bengal under the superintendence of the British bureau- 
cracy. A fuller all-India history of this Revolt has yet 
to appear. And though “British control” has been with- 
drawn from India, the story of this unplanned Revolt 
occupies a distinct place in the last of tho outbursts 
that precipitated the developments of June 3, 1947. 

We hope the author will be able to divert his 
attention to this work. 

D. 

THE METAPHYSICS OF IQBAL: By Dr. 
Ishrat Hasan Enver. Publuktd by Sk. Muhammad 
Ashraf, Kashmiri Bazar, Lahore. lOU- Pp- Price 
Rs, 8, 

In the Foreward to the book, Dr. S. Z. Hasan has 
rightly observed, “Iqbal has been a great force in India 
for the last quarter of a century and the mind of the 
present-day Indian Muslim can not be grasped with- 
out a deep study of Iqbal Iqbal was a poet, a pM^ 
sopher and a patriot. He loved India as any patriotio 
Indian aud he loved Islam loo. At one time ho, QO 
doubt, inclined towards Pan-Itdamism ; but it can n^li 
be said that he gave up India of his birth. Wo may 
remember in this connection his famous song, “In this 
whole world, our Hiudusthan,” etc. But Iqbal was a 
philosopher also. All great poets ultimately reach 
pliilosophy. So did Goethe, so did Tagore. And we 
have an account of Iqbal's philosophy in this book. 
Iqbal was an Intuitionist and so has many points lU 
common with Bergson. He also believed in the reality 
of the self, the world and God. 

The summary of Iqbal's philosophical thou^t 
attempted in this book has been a good one. iUbal 
properly- understood may yet be a cementing iorce 
between the warring ooqi^unitics— Muslim and noor 
Muslim — in India, We wish the author success, rat 
we also wish that Iqbal be presented to the Indian 
reader in other than Urdu and" English so 

that non-Mu^m India may appreciate him. A great 
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thinker is a property of the world, belongs to the 
whole world, and should not be cold-storaged within 
a limited circle, 

U. C. BHATTACHAHjaE 

VARSHAPHAL OR THE HINDU PROGRESSIVE 
HOROSCOPE (Fourth Edition) : By B. V- Raman, 
Raman Publications, P, 0. MaUeswaram, 
Bangalore, Price Rs, 3, 

Mr. Raman, the efficient editor of the Astrological 
Magazine, has been rendering valuable services to the cause 
of Hindu Astrology for some decades. His organ has 
been intrumentul in popularising and raising the standard 
of Hindu Astrology not only all over India but also in 
Western countries. He is the author of a good many 
astrological works wliicii will, it is .«ure, stand the 
test of time. His prese-iii work is a new venture in the 
realm of *Hindu^ Astrology because the long-heglceted 
Taj aka syatom lias, for the first time, been 
explained in this book in a most rational and 
scientific manner, 'rherc ■ arc three main systems of 
Hindu Astrology, i.c. (1) Purasara, (2) Jaimini, (3) Tajaka. 
The last-mentioned system, wliicli is a distinct departure 
from the other two systems is of later origin. It was pursued 
by many astrologers amongst whom the works of Nilkan- 
tha and Kesava are regarded to be authentic. One who 
masters thjs system ean predict annual results from a 
bul)je(‘l horoscope with wonderful accuracy. Tt should be 
rememhcrefl that ‘Varshaphar or annual results cannot be 
forecast with the ludp of any other method except the 
Tajaka system whieli is being popularised tlirough Mr. 
Raman's present work that has passed through several 
editions within a decade. 

Nalini Kl’MAu Bhaijiia 

A COMPARATIVE STUDY ON NATIONAL 
AND LOCAL FINANCE : By Birnala Kan La Sorkar. 
Published by the author from 2D^B Bakulhayan Road, 
Calcutta. Pages Ip. Price Rs. 2^. 

M the HJime implies tlius is a on taxation as 

studied from the locral and national points of view. The 
''problem is of special significance now when the Indian 
Union shnll have to revise the entire schedule to give 
maximum benefit to the unnsscs. The author makes a 
comparative study of conditions prevailing in England, 
Gennany, France apd U.S.A. College students will find 
this book useful os the author has mafic a comparison 
and analysis of various opinions of tlie European and 
^crican authorities on the subject. The book abounds 
in mistakes in printing, which the author regrets and 
promises to rectify in a future edition. 

A. B. Dutta 

I 

RURAL PROBLEMS IN MADRAS ; Monograph 
by 8, F. KrishnuJiwand, O.B,E., I.C8. Government 
Press,* Madras. 1047. Pp. 545. Price Rs. 5. 

This is an exceedingly well-written monograph on 
the rural problems of Madras. It is rarely that a 
reviewer has ..the pleasure of unreservedly commending 
a. Government publication. Sri Krishnas^mi has 
treated hiSjSubject in thirteen chapters covering 'General 
aspects. Population, Land tenure, Irrigation, Agriculture 
and its technological improvements, Livestock, Rural 
industries. Marketing of the products, Development ot 
co-operativesp Education, Health and Hygiene.’ It ends 
with conclusions drawn from subjective and objoctiii^ 
analyses,, of the village problems in Madras. There are 
four maps devoted to Topography, Rainfall, Soil and 
Population and a number of illustrations too. One 
would however wL^ that a map showing physical 
features including the drainage of the area would be 


provided in the next edition. We congratulate the 
author and the Government, for bringing out such on 
excellent monograph. 

Kax^angopal Baochi 

HINDI 

MUKTIDUTA: By yirendra Kumar Jain. Bharadya 
Gnanapitk, Durgakund Road, Benares, Pp, 136, Price 
Rs. 442. 

The young novelist, who is already on way y> 
fulfilment and fame, has woven, with the aid of vivid 
imagination and a style which has in it the movement and 
music of the wave, into a romance the Puranic tale of 
Anjana and Pavanjaya. borne of his descriptions have a 
haunting beauty, while bis analysis of the ever-cluaive 
emotion of love is marked by a pleasing us well as pro- 
found insiglit. At places, however, lie is submerged under 
the crescendo of his own creation! 

PRAKRITIK CIIIKITSAK: By Ramnarain T>ube. 
Prakritik Arogyashrama, Benares. Pp. 562. Price Rs. 7-8, 

A handy and useful Nature-(mrc physician in your 
own home! As such, the book de.scr\es to be in every 
family. The “prescriptionsV for the various diseases, how- 
evtT, still need to be further simplified before they can 
commend themselves to the common^nan. 

JEKVAN-VIIIAR : By Kaka Kalelkar. Published 
by Vora and Co., Publishers, Lid., Bombay t. Pp. 143. 
Price Rs. 2. 

The author is an original thinker as well as au 
erudite scholar, besides being a man of action. There- 
fore, his thoughts on the many facets of literature, 
with which the present volume (whitjh is a translation 
into Hindi by Shripad Joshi from the author's 
in Gujarati, Jaevan-Bharati) deals, have an inspiring 
all“8idedm"3s. liiteratiiro, according to him, is a lamp a9 
well as a lever ; it should not be an inhabitant of the 
ivory-tuwcM- ; il.s legitimate, native place is the life ot 
trutli :iiid tlio I ruth of life (wliich is, by the bye, a 
totally dilTcrcni. thing from the ‘'oye-witneas” account 
of life). Therefore, a v»otary of literature is a well- 
wisher of humanity as well as its sign-post towards* 
archetypal perfection and infinite prolnty. 

G. M. 

GUJARATI 

KAVYANGANA: By Jatil UutUraj) Kcshavlal 
Vyas, B.A. Porbandar. Thick card-board. 1045, Pp, 93. 
Price Re. 1-8. 

A collection of 66 poems on various subjects, ably 
handled by the young rising poet, has its value 
enhanced by the analytical introduction contributed by 
the well-known Professor of Gujarati, Mr. R. M. Joald, 
of the Samaldas College, Bhavnagar. 

ARVACHINA : By Dhamukhlal Mehta and 
Avinash Vyas. Published by N. M, Tripathi <fc Co.p 
Bombay. 1940. Thick card-board. Pp. 70. Price Be. !• 

Mr. Dhansukhlal Mehta, an established writer of 
numerous works, along with Avinash Vyas, has hit off 
, a stop, which is meant to present a picture of the 
modern (Arvachw) young society of both sexes con- 
sisting of college .students. How superficiality and jollity 
have worked into their hearts and how- they influence 
their lives, is shown here in as clear a manner as 
possible. The idea behind the caustic humour is self- 
apparent. When being acted on the stage, it is sure to 
please tiw audience at one moment and set them 
thinking at Ibe other, as to what phase of life our 
society is undergoing. There is much that is hidden 
behind this light play. 


K. M. J. 
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INDIAN PERIODICALS 



The Re-making of Higher Studies in 
Economics, Commerce, Politics and 
Sociology for Dominion India 

Prof, Benoy Sarkar writefl in The Calcutta 
Review: 

The Domitiion Freedom of India «inee August, 1^7. 
has pJaccd her in the arena of world-competition in a 
manner undreamt of three decades ago at the end of 
World'War 1. The educational institutions uf the Indian 
people have therefore need to be re-made with a view lo 
the new demands for competency and the new urges for 
self-assertion by the international standard. 

Dominion India requires new branches of knowledge 
to be cultivated by her scholars. She requires also new 
methods and techniques for cultivating the arts and sciences, 
both old and new. 

A short memorandum is being plac<*d before the 
educators of India today with a few suggestions in regard 
to some of the more important items associated with the 
higher teaching of economics, commerce, politics and 
sociology. For certain purposes it may be taken to ^ 
a continuation of the memo, submitted by the present 
writer iwtenty-two years ago in August, 1926. These sug- 
gestions are based on a hypothesis with regard to edu- 
cational, socio-philosopbical and cultural reconstruction. 
It runs to the effect that persons with pre-1947 mentalities 
and|or equipment will find themselves utterly helpless in 
regard to the management of Indian affairs from 1950 on. 

In order lo render the teaching of economics, com- 
merce, po1itic4il science, and sociology somewhat more 
practical, businesslike and uptodale the following resolu- 
tions may lie placed before the Inter-University Board's 
meeting as well as the Quinquenniai Conference of Indian 
Universities to be held at Madras in Decemlicr, 1948. 
ITie resolutions have been so worded that underlying 
reasons should appear to be obvious. 

1. Measures be adopted by every University such as 
may enable at least one tf^acher of economics to be equipped 
with a general knowledge of goods as well as engineering, 
productional and technological subjects. Hie deputation 
of certain members of the teaching staff in economics and 
commerce to educational institutions like (1) the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology (M.I.T.), Cambridge 
(U.S.A.), for lamilarity with the courses in business and 
engineering administration as well as in industrial econo- 
mics, and' (2) the Now York State College Agriculture 
(Cornell University, Ithaca, U.S.A.) for familiarity with 
the courses lu farm management, agricultural engineering, 
animal husbandry, rural sociology, etc., for a year or two 
is likely tc> oe helpful in this regard. 

, 2. Measures be adopted by every University such aa 
may analile at least one teacher of economics to he equip- 
ped with the latest economic theories as well as methods 
of economic analysis. The deputation of certain teachers, 
strong IP mathematics and statistics, to the University of 
Cambridge or to Harvard University (U.S.A.) for a year 
or two is recommended for this purpose. 

3. Statistics behrendered compulsory for every M.A. 

•todisni 0l e co p omi os and comnieico. 


4. Statistics be rendered an integral part in I.A. for 
the Civics papers by the incorporation of a definite number 
of pages dealing with some of the most important figures 
available in Census Ke[x>rts and other Government 
puhlicaiions. 

'With this object in view 20 per ('.eni. of the marks in 
I.A. Civics may be ear-marked for questions hearing on des- 
criptive statistics. 

5. Statistics be likewise rendered an integral part 
in B.A. for the Economies papers by the prescription of a 
text-hook on elententary (and Nomewhal non niatheinatical) 
statistics. 

This object may be realized by the rule that 20 per 
cent, of the marks in B.A. Economics be alloted to 
statistics. , 

6. Insurance (life and generalise rendered compul- 
sory for every student of commerce in M.A. 

7. Transportation (inland, maritime, and aerial) he 
rendered compulsory for every student of commerce 
in M.A. 

8. Measures be adopted by every University for 
enabling the teachers of political Hcienco lo Ik' equipped 
with u general knowledgt* of races and tribes, mental 
traits, group morality, caste patterns, as well us economic 
development, and industrial relations. The deputation of 
certain leac-hers lo Columbia University (New York) and 
the Universities of Paris, Cologne, Prague, Stockholm, 
Zurich, etc., for a year or two with a view to orientations 
in anthropological, psychological and sociological sciences 
as well as world-economy is’ likely lo be useful in this 
held. 

9. Mea.siires be adopted for providing every Univer- 
sity with a leache,r of iliplomary, international relations 
and consular service. The deputation of certain teachers 
of political science to Indonesia, China, Turkey, Egypt, 
Iran, Italy, Switzerland, Germany, Czechoslovakia, Sweden, 
U.K., France and the U.S..A. for researches and investi- 
gations is recommended for this purpose. ' 

10. Measures be adopted for providing every University 

with a teacher of municipal administration and constitu- 
tional law. deputation of certain teachers of political 

science to Sweden, Holland, Germany, (Czechoslovakia, 
U. K., France, Canada, the U.S.A., Australia, etc., for 
researches and investigations is recommended for this 
purpose. 

11. Measures he adopted for rendering sociology an 
independent branch of instruction and research at every 
University and placing it on the same level with econo- 
mics and political science. 

12. Measures he adopted for equipping the existing 
arrangements for the teaching of sociology witli persona 
strong in four different disciplines, e.g., anthropology, 
psychology, social work, and coniemporpry sociological 
theories. 

13. TIic science of population (with public health and 
eugenics) be rendered popular in all Universities by being 
admitted as an optional subject in the department o£ 
sociology, economics or political science. For proper 
^uipment teachers may be deputed to the Population 
Institutes of Rome, Paris, Munich, Stockholm, London, and 

JV#»w VavIt ? - 
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14 Ideiifid of odniaolo^ (ooat^libig (pnologsr) , 
be rendered popular in all Uniyeraitiet 1^ being admitted 
at an optional subject in the department of sociology or 
polit^ sciencci The depuution of teacheri' to t^e 
Griminological Xnatitutea of lt4irt France, Oermany^ 
Sirec^ England and the U.S.A. for lesOardiee and 
imrestSgations may be suggested as a necessity for the 
commencement of adequate courses in criminology. 

1& Journalism be admitted as an optional subject in 
the department of political science or sociology. The 
deputation of certain teachers to the College of Journalism 
at Wisconsin UniverMty and to those at Columbia, Cali- 
fornia, Illinois, North-western Ohio, Syracuse and other 
Universities of the U.S.A. in order to acquire the methuils 
of teaching would be a necessity. 

16. Social work be recognised an an optional subject 
of the same level as other optional subjects in the depart- 
ment of political science or sociology. For experience in 
the methods of teaching and research the New York 
School of Social Work, the Smith College School of Social 
Work (Northampton), as well as the Social Welfare or 
Social Service Colleges of Chicago, Western Reserve, 
California and other Universities in the U.S.A. may be 
recommended as venues for certain teachers of political 
and social sciences. 

17. For post-M^. students at every University a 
two-year course be instituted lor doctorate, and arrange- 
ments of the Seminar paUein be made for regular and 
systematic teaching as well as training in research under 
competent instructors. 

18. Every seminar in every University be provided 
with financial facilities for publishing a quarterly journal 
fvmished mainly with papers contributed by the teach- 
ing staff. 

19. Industrial concerns, banks, export-import houses, 
chambers of commerce, insurance companies, railways, 
port authorities and so forth be requested to permit 
batches of Univea^ity stiulcnts to visit theip: 
laboratories and workshops under proper guidance. 

20. The departments of puidic administration (cen- 
tral, local and municipal) 1)C requested to permit batches 
of University students to get acquainted with the practi- 
cal working of the governmental machinery under proper 
guidance. 

21. Tile ability to utili7<c books and journals in two 
of the following Eurofiean languages,— French, German, 
Italian, Russian and Spanish,->bc regularly announced 
as a desired qualification for prospective teachers of 
economics, commerce, political science aud sociology. 

22. For prospective teacheii's of International law, 
diplomacy, consular service and contemporary history 
the ability to utilize books and journals in one of the 
IbUiowing Apian lai^iagles,*— Ajiiabic, Persian, Tibetan, 
Chinese, Burmese. Siamese, Malayan, Javanese. Indo- 
Chinese and Japanese, — in addition to one of the European 
languages mentioned above be regularly announced as a 
dbsired qualification. 

23. ^veral Institutes of Modem Languages (Asian 
and European as well as Indian) be organized under the 
auspices of Indian Universities for the benefit of stmlents, 
teachers, administrators, consular and diplomatic officials, 
journalists and businessmen. 

Up till now the word '*plan*^ or “planning*’ has been 
carefully avoided. But the most important feature of a 
plan is ubiquitous in the above resolutions. It is impos- 
sible to hide the reality that Rupees-annas-pies in thousands 
are involved in the implementation of any one of these 
iuggestions, if they are not to remain pious wishes. And 
•0 we finally landed in an educational planning lor 
pertain branches of social science. 
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W have opmed a ‘^Clinical Department” nndet the 
direct anpmrviBion of qualified and experienced ^ysi- 
ciana and Burgeona. All peraonB anffenne from low of 
vitality and vigonr, prematnre old age, lade of stamina, 
maniM and personal hygiene problems, MENTAL 
AND NERVOUB DIBOBDE^ (psychoanalytic 
and su^estive therapeutics under deep hypnosis)i 
OBESITY (planned diet, re-edaoati?e exerdses, electro- 
vibratory massage and hormone vitamin minend feed- 
ing!, ALL OONKITTimONAL CHRONIC DISEA- 
SES WHICH HAVE DEFIED ALL TREATMENTS, 
etc., can now secure personal individualised treatment 
and expert guidance. Latest laboratory equipment to 
facilitate exact diagnosis available. ELECTRO- 
THERAPY (diathermy ultra short wave therapy, 
dectrq-snrgGry, deep X-ray therapy, actino therapy, 
ultra-violet and infra red radiations, electric ionisation 
etc., eto^) with latest, modern apparatuses is s 
BP^IAUTY at our CLINIC. Consultations free. 
Strictest privacy and confidence j^ranteed. Consult 
injmon during 11 a.m. to 2 p.m. and 4 pjn. to 
6-90 p.m. on any week day. Saturdays 11 a.m. to 
2-90 p.m. If you cannot visit us personally, send the 
full niBtory of your case In detail, fif poiadble, ask 
your family physician to send us a detailed report) 
ind a STAMM) SELF-ADDRESSED ENVELOPE 
for “diagnosis and suggested treatment” of your ease. 

Send Rs. 2 (postage 8 as. extra) by Money Order 
or Postal Order, (or by V.P.P. for Bs. 2-10) fat a 
copy of the latest revised and enlarged 3rd edition of 
“Health and VitalityBy Modem llfothods.’* Contains 
over 450 pages and 200 illuatmtionB. Everything you 
want to know about hormones, vitamins i^nvenatum, 
etc., etc., is described in minutest detail in this hand- 
book. Nothing like it ever published befora ASK 
FOR OUR F^ OIBCULAB DESCBIBING MOST 
OF OUR OUTSTANDING PRODUCTS.* 

HeringAKent 

Port Bm 8!^ (1LB.O.) oppoiite Lhgrd. BmIi, 
S61-a6S. HwiAr IlMd. 

Pwt BOIfBAY«»nMM li». 84897. 
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SigidDcant Features of Indian 
Education Today 

An outline summary of the features of Indian 
Education today us prepared by Mr. E. W. 
Franklin for The National Chi~isticm Cotmcil 
Review is given below: 

1. Central Advisory Board of Education* in India 

Thifi the most authoritative body in India composed 
as it is of LVlucation Ministers, Directors of Public 
Instruction and prominent educationists. Its last meeting 
was at Delhi in January, 1948. This was the first meeting 
of the Board in free India. Maulana Abul Kalam Azad 
in his opening speech laid stress on the following points: 

1. Educational progress should be accellerated. We 
cannot wait for 40 years as planned by the Sargent Report. 

2. Without .religious influences people become over- 
rationalistic. The solution lies not in rejecting religious 
instruction in elementary stages, but in imparting sound 
and healthy religious education under our direct supervision. 

The change of medium of instruction should be 
gradual and not sudden. So Car as higher education is 
concerned, atatus quo may lie preserved for five years. 

4. Shall we have a common language for University 
education or regional languages? 

5. Adult education should be intensified. 

The Board was inaugurated by Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru who laid stress on: 

1. Education to be reorganized in relation to social 
and economic life of tomorrow. 

2. Education must be given top priority. 

3. The tepmo of reorganization must be increased. 

A. The Board decided that: 

1. Adult education should bo promoted vigorously, 
la rt'gard to finance there should be a 50: 50 basis for 
provincial and central contributions. 

2. The period of compulsory basic education slumld 
be reduced for the present to five years. 

3. Double shift system may be introduced to econo- 
mise on buildings. 

4. To agree with the Hon'ble the Minister’s view in 
regard to the medium of instruction, tnz., ia) that Indian 
languages should be used up to secondary schools with 
English as an optional language; (6) that in Liniversities 
there should l>e status quo for next five years. 

5. Development plans of provinces should be aub- 
sidised by the centre by a sy.slem of block grants at a 
percentage which i.s equal to that which the expenditure 
on education bears tri the total expenditure of a province. 

6. There should be an Indian Cultural Trust with 
jirovincial cultural academies. 

7. Social Services organization and training of person- 
nel should be intensified. 

8. A National Commission of the UNESCO should be 
esUiblished. 

9. High Grade Tecimological Institutes should be 
established near Calcutta and Bombay. 

10. There should be a secondary Schools Examinations 
Gouncil. 

B. The Board appointed the following Committees: 

1. Adult Education. 

2. Secondary Education. 

3. Ways and Means (Finance). ^ 

•4. Medium of Instruction. 

Since this paper was written, the Government of India 
have accepted the recommendation of the Committee on 
Medium of Instruction, and have advised Provincial Govern- 
ments and Universities to gradually replace English by 
the mother-tongue as medium of instruction and introduce 
a compulsory test in the federal language. The federal 
language is yet to be decided by the Constituent Assembly, 
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The meeting of the Board was followed by a confer- 
ence of Directors of Public Instruction, Ministers of 
Education and Vice-Chancellors. The decisions of the 
Board were confirmed by this conference. 

11. Education and the Duaft Constitution 

Education is mentioned in articles 22, 23, 32, 36, 37 
and 298. The first two (22 and 23) occur in Pail III 
iwliich deals with the fundamental rights, while the next 
three are in Part IV which lays down the directive policy 
of the State. Article 298 deals with Anglo-Indian Edu- 
cation, and slates that institutions meant for Anglo-Indians 
will not receive state aid unless they admit at least 40 
per cent of pupils from other communilicii. 

The other relevant articles arc as loliow.s: 

A. Bights relating to Religion: 

1. *‘No religious instruction shall be provided by the 
Stale in any educational institution wholly maintained out 
of State funds, provided that nothing in this clause shall 
apply to an educational inslilulion which is administered 
by tin* State, but has been established under any endow- 
ment or trust which requires that religious instruction shall 
be impaited in such institution. 

2. *‘No person attending any educational institutipif 
recognised by the State or receiving any aid out of State 
funds shall be required to lake uari in any religious 
instruction that may be imparted in any institution or lo 
attend any religious worship that may he conducted in 
such institution or in any premises attached thereto unless 
such person, or if such person is a minor, his guardian 
has given liis con^'^ent thereto. 

3. ^'‘Noihing in this article shall pi event any com- 
munity or denomination from providing religiou.s instruc- 
tion for pupils of that coniiiuinity or denomination in an 
educational institution outside its working hours," 

B. Cwkural and Eduetuional Rights: 

1. ^‘Any section of the citizens residing in the terri- 
tory of India or any pan thereof having a distinct language, 
script or culture of its own shall have the right to con- 
serve the same. 

2. “No minority whether based on religion com- 
munity oT language shall be discriminated against in 
regard lo the admission of any person belonging to such 
minority into any educational instiiulioii inaiiitained by 
the Stale. 

3. (a) “All minorities whether based on religion, 

community or language shall have I he right 
to CKiablish and administer educational institu- 
tions of their ehoice, 

(If) “The State shall not, in granting aid to edu- 
cational institutions discriminate against any 
educational institution on the ground that it 
is under the management of a minority whether 
baaed on religion, community or language.*' 
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tHE MODERN REVIEW 

Logidative Work 

The New Review obs^es: 

The AututDii session of India's Parliament is over. 
There was hardly any formal Opposition, and no fear of 
any adverse vote; in spite of it, or because of it, criticism 
was frank and widespread. Embarrassing questions were 
put on the emoluments of governor-general and ambassa- 
dors, recruitment to the Foreign Services, sterling balances, 
monetary inflation, etc. In iweiily-tlirce sessions more 
than liiirty laws were passed on the Territorial Army, the 
Resettlciuonl of Displaced Persons, the Nationalisation of 
iho Reserve Bank, the Electricity system, etc. The Hindu 
Code Bill was held over as some of its clauses call for 
elucidation; measures against inflation were discussed but 
the Government have not yet framed u comprehensive 
policy. 

The bill on the nationalisation of the Reserve Bank 
was passed in first reading us a mat I er-of -course. Such 
legislation has become fashionable. In 1935 there were 
eleven countries with a stale bank; four more (Canada, 
Denmark, New-Zealand, Paraguay) were added before the 
war, nine more since 1945 (Brazil, Rumania, the Nether- 
lands Hungary, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Norway, France 
and even England). Popular opinion has it that >Bince 
a Reserve Bank is the bank for all people, it should be 
managed by the peojde’s representatives, it being taken 
for granted that political representatives really represent 
the eronomic man. It is to be expected that further 
measures will be brought forward for nationalising the 
whole hanking system. Nobody would deny that banks 
need control * and reforms. All over the world, bank- 
conrenlralion lias grown alarmingly. 

‘*’Jl patent that in our days alone is wealth accumu- 
lated but immense power and despotic economic domina- 
tion is concentrated in the hands of a few, and that those 
few are frequently not the owners but only the trustees 
and directors of invested funds who administer them at 
their good pleasure. 

^TJiis power bpcoml^8' particularly irresistible when 
exercised by tlmse who, becuasc they hold and control 
money, are able also l(» govern credit and determine its 
allotment, for that reason supplying so to speak the life- 
blood to the entire economic body, and grasping, as it 
were, in their hands the very soul of production so that 
no one dare breathe against their will. This concentration 
of power bus led to a threefold struggle for domination. 
First, tliere is the struggh; for dictatorship in the economic 
siphere itself; then there i.s the fierce battle to acquire con- 
trol of the state so that its resources and authority may 
be abused in the eronoinie struggle. Finally, there is the 
clasli between states themselves,” 

The above is ah excerpt from an Encyclical of Pope 
Pius XI whf» stresses the extreme dangers of economic 
liberalism. Yet one should be careful not .to rush away 
from one danger into another and entrust the whole credit 
system of a cfmntry to a bureaucracy eubservient to 
politicians. Economic power should not be monopolised 
by any caucus, and is most beneficent when widely dis- 
tributed. The vital problem of credit control would be 
best solved along the lines indicated by the Hungarian law 
of 1916. 

lliis law created a co-operative society of banks 
(Penzintezeti Kozpont) which had *to promote*and watch 
the financial interests of the land.* Each bank subscribed 
to an extent proportional to its capital, and the state to the 
rest. The banks were divided into three groups according 
to their sitoe and each group elected reinos^tatives to the 
Board of Direcltn-s, which had a majority of Government 
nominet's. Thus the credit system of tW coimtry was 
entrusted to a professional association of baidci^ experts 
(ajBen itm all the biinkiiig skEata and pefionany interested 
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in nmniiv thair credit inatkiitioiis along sound lines. Urn 
cQ-operative worked quite well, untU a red regime swept it 
asivle. The failure of banks in India calls for bank-re- 
forms and the example of Hungary invites close stndy. 

Magnesium— The Ultra Modem Metal 

Industry, so Ipng dominated steely is 
gradually realizing the advantages of light weight 
as a means of increasing efficiency in movement, 
whether in handling, transport, or workshop 
operations. P* N. Gandhy writes in Science and 
Cv^twe: 

Magnesium when substituted for iron and steel saves 
75 per cent dead weight. The two light metals, alumi- 
nium and magnesium, in collaboration are proving how 
far engineering design can be carried without recourse 
to heavy metals. The development of magnesium alloys 
in Germany, Britain, and Doited States began only some 
25 years ago, but intense research has resulted in remark- 
able progress, further stimulated by World War 11. 

Sources of Magnesium 

Although the metal magnesium, in its different com- 
pounds, is widely distributed throughout the earth's crust, 
the raw materials of commercial importance are three, viz^ 
magnesite, dolomite and carnallite. Magnesite, the carbo- 
nate of magnesium, is the most important source of metal^ 
and has the advantage that pure magnesia (magnesium 
oxide) can be prepared from it by a “dry” process with 
the minimum chemical treatment. Dolomite has all the 
advantages of magnesite exctupl for the necessity of 
separating the lime. Isolation of magnesium from sea or 
salt water has been practised for the past 25 years. 
Magnesium occurs as chloride dissolved in sca-water 
together with salts of s(»dium, potassium, and bromine. 
About 770 lbs, of brine produce 1 lb. of metal. 

Extraction of Magnesium 

Now-a-days the production of magnesium on an 
industrial scale is based almost exclusively on the electro- 
lytic process, which consists in the electrolysis of fused 
magnesium salts, particularly magnesium chloride. This 
process bears some resemblance to the electrolytic extrac- 
tion of aluminium from alumina, but the cell design, is a 
Hi lie different. The electrodes are arranged vertically and 
opposite to each other in llu! cell, the cathode consisting 
of iron and the anode of carbon or graphite. The electro- 
lyte consists of a salt mixture of suitable conductivity, 
viscosity, and specific gravity. Power consumption of 9 
K.W.H. per pound of magnesium is necessary in present 
practice. 
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'A new thannal method using dolomite and ferro- 
silicon has been developed lately in Canada. A mixture 
of the two, in the form of briquettes, is charged into 
tubular steel retorts, which are then closed and evacuated^ 
On heating in a furnace, magnesium in the form of vapour 
is liberated and condensed in a removeable sleeve fitted to 
the throat of the retort: 2(MgO, CaO-{-Si=.2 Mg+2CaO, 

Si02* 

Alloying 

The tensile strength of pure cast magnesium is only 
7 tons per sq. inch, while in Uie extruded condition it Is 
about 13 tons per sq. inch. But if suitable alloying 
dements are added these values can be trebled for cast 
and doubled for wrought alloys. Aluminium is the metal 
most commonly added to increase the strength of indus- 
trial alloys. 2^nc is also used in many alloys, and manga- 
nese is useful for increasing resistance to corrosion. In 
standard casting alleys, aluminium is added from 6 to )1 
per cent, zinc from 0 to 3.5 per cent, and manganese from 
0.5 to 2.5 per cent. Alloys with cadmium, calcium, 
ceripm, nickel, etc. arc in course of development and wood 
help to open up new fields of applications of magnesium 
alloys. 

Melting and Casting 

Magnesium alloy melting requires a ■ specialized, 
technique. This is made necessary by (a) the extremely 
low density of the alloys, (h) the strong affinity for 
oxygen causing ^'burning"’ and necessitating use of suitable 
fluxeg, (c) the explosive reaction of molten alloy with 
water, necessilaliiig use of inhibitors in mounding sand. 
Mostly steel crucible furnaces are used for melting, fired 
by gas or oil. The successful handling of magnesium 
depends upon the proper use of fluxes which have magne- 
sium chloride' base. Grain-refining by superheating is 
another phenomenon peculiar to magnesium melting. 
Moi.«ture in mouluing sand must be kept to a minimum 
and even this minimum must be prevented from reacting. 
To this end, chemicals such as sulphur, boric acid, or 
ammonium hydrogen fluoride are mixed with the sand 
which must be of an * open’' nature. Die casting is also 
applicable. 

Hot Working 

Magnesium and its alloys may be extruded, press- 
forged, and rolled if the temperature is kept high enough 
and the rate of working is slow. The best working range 
of temperature is between 260 degrees and 360 degreesC. 
By extrusion the relatively coarse-grained cast structure 
of the billet is changed into a fine-grained fibrous structure 
and both the tensile strength and elongation values are 
thereby improved. Magnesium alloys are extensively 
rolled into sheets and strips in mills essentially similar to 
those used for steel rolling. Commonly, the initial 
material used in rolling is extruded slabs, but cast slabs 
are also employed. The hexagonal crystal structure of 
magnesium does not permit cold roll^g to any great 
extent but ^ frequent process annealing some cold work- 
ing is not impossible. 

Corrosion 

There is perhaps, more misunderstanding about the 
^rrosion stability of magnesium than any other property. 
It can be agreed that magnesium is chemically active but 
its position at the active end of the electro-chemicid series 
has unduly prejudiced the minds of engineers. In the 
average rural and industrial atmosphere, magnesium is 
very stable. However, contact with other metals, either 
externally or internally as impurities, gives rise to serious 
trouble. But mod^ high<purity magnesium and alloys 
show, only surface attack after 6 years in 3 per cent 
NaCl solntloD. Effective means have been developed for 
treating the surface of magnesium alloys by which atmos- 
pheric and portioalady marine conditiona can wbhspooct. 


Uses 

in the years prior to 1939, magnesium alloys were 
fairly extensively used in the construction of aircraft and 
aero-enginc, for such parts as crank-casca, landing wheels, 
cowlings, and airframe parts. The maximum possible use 
of magnesium ultra-light alloys in aircrafi is now the 
general policy in Europe and America, Applications in 
the heavy vehicle industry have been^ expanding. Other 
successful applications have been for binoculars, book 
covers, scientific instruments, drills, road rammers, and in 
reciprocating and rotating iiiadiines, ouch as compressors, 
pumps, textile machines, etc. World War II has brought 
about important changes in the production position and 
plenty of magnesium is now available. It is obvious that 
there is u very great field fur increased magnesium alloy 
applications based on the wider and more imaginative use 
of the existing alloys. It is hoped that India will soon 
be developing her own magnesium industry for which she 
possesses the necessary raw inulerials. 


The Culture of Maharashtra 

With all its provint'itil distinctivoiiess the 
rulturn of Maharashtra was Indian and there- 
fore truly universal. Prof. S. R. Sharina writes 
in The Aryan Path: 

Indian culture is a product of Indian history. All 
the people and provinces of this great country have made 
it what it is. In this brief article wc shall try to ascer- 
tain the contributions made by Maharashtra to its enrich- 
ment. It is needless to point out that, like all other 
constituents of our country and civilization, Maharashtra 
has many tilings in common with the rest, as well as 
certain things which may be considered dislinclive. It is 
for us to remember the one without being forgetful of the 
other, because it has been the eternal quest of India to 
find Uinity in the midst of diversity. Tlic eiilture of 
Maharashtra with all its distinctive features is essentially 
ffn rapport with the spirit and trends of Indian culture 
taken as a wholcj. Popular impressions of Marniha history 
and culture may swm to eontradict this characterization, 
inasmuch as Maxatha history was a history of revolt and 
not submission. But a closer examination and acquaintance 
will show that what wc have said is also true. 

The character and outlook of a people are well 
reflectcHl in their religious ideas and institutions, their 
literature and art, no less than by their political history. 

In order to appreciate the culture of Maha- 
rashtra we have to look not only at the si^ifi- 
cance of its outer history, but also into the inner 
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and more intimate life of its people throng the 
centuries. 

Before proceeding to do this, vfe mights correct a 
popular misconception about the nature of Maratha history. 
The Marathas vaged war against the Mughal Empire, not 
because it was Muslim but because it interfered with 
their independence. Shivaji*s toleration of Islam has 
been acknowledged by the imperial historian Kliafi Khan: 
he protected the Quran, Muslim places of worship and 
Muslim women; Muslims were aleo entertained in hta 
services. He fought against Aurangzeb, but fraternized 
wih the Sultans of Bijapur and Golkonda for the common 
defence of the Deccan. The Peshwas, too, co-operated 
with the Mughal emperors in their moments of crisis^ and 
the latter looked to the Marathas whenever India was 
invaded by foreigners. Though Nadir Shah left before 
Baji Ran got news of his danger, the Marathas fell to 
fighting against Ahdali in the defence of our common 
Motherland. In the great rising of 1857 the Hindus and 
Muslims made common cause under the joint leadership 
oC the Mughals and the Marathas. The Maratha struggle 
was therefore, political and .not religious in the sense of 
opposition to Islam. It was certainly religious in the 
sense of standing oiiV for religious liberty against aggres- 
sive interference from outside. 

All inlonse cultural movement was the bed- 
rock on wliich the Maratha political activity 
rested. 

From the thirteenth to the seventeenth centuries, it 
was also fundamentally a religious and social movement. 
Before its political leaders like Shivaji and his coadjutors 
and successors appeared on the scene to give it a perma- 
nent shape and direction, in the form of a Maratha 
Empire, its creative leadership was in the hands of the 
saints and singers of Maharashtra. These were as often 
drawn from the masses who were ignorant of politics as 
from the classes. 

The first and the most essential service rendered to 
popular culture in Maharashtra by the saints was to use 
the language of the people as the vehicle of the highest 
thoughts. The Mahanubhavas had done this to a certain 
extent, but the most innnu mental work was achieved by 
Dnane!?hwar who wrote his immortal Bhavartha’Dipikth- 
popularly called the Dnaneshwari— in the Marathi dialect 
gpoken in hfe ,time (iej, at the close of the thiAcetnth 
century). He could not have chosen a better work to 
comment upon than the Hhagavad’Gila which contains the 
quintessence of Indian philosophy. He did this in some- 
thing like 10,000 ovh or verses which, like the abhmgas, 
constitute a special feature of Marathi literature. To use 
a Maraihi idiom, the result was that ^sugar was added to 
milk’’; such is the delicious effect of reading the teachings 
of the Ciut in the Dnaneshwari, 

Like the kite Lokamanya Tilak— the most 
recent among the great Marathi commentators 
on the G'ifa— Dnaneshwar, top, laid stress on 
action. 

Those that followed Dnaneshwar also composed in 
Marathi, thereby swelling the great stream of popular 
enlightenment into a mighty flood. Namdev, Ekanath, 
Tukaram and Ramdas msy be mentioned as tie most out- 
standing, though the number of the iesser liglits is legion. 
They produced a symphony which is unique in several 
respects, together contHbiiting to the great revival wliich 
bore Shivaji on its crest. From the point of view of 
^purely political literature, Shivaji’s lime produced two 
important works, va,, the RaiavyawOuffa-kosha and the 


AdM^irOt the foruleT a dictionary of political terms and 
the latter a work on state-craft like ChangkyaV Anka* 
rhastra, but more severely practical than theoretical. On 
the secular side, we may* also state in passing, the 
Marathas produced a vast historical , literature in their 
chronicles. They created the povada or popular ballad 
which is peculiar to Marathi and discharged a very effect- 
ive role in ^reading important news as well as inspiring 
the Marathas with martial ardour. Indeed, the spiritual 
and political spirit of Maharashtra may be said to have 
been sustained, respectively, by the abhapgas and the 
(fovadas which were unique and powerful vehicles of 
popular instruction. Few other peoples can point to ao 
many and such effective media for the dissemination of 
national ideas, sentiments, institutions, movements and 
culture as the Marathas. 

In both respects— religious and political— 
the Maratha movement was a mass movement. 

There were in it people drawn from all ranks and 
classes. The saints included farmers, tailors, gardeners, 
petty traders, maid-servants, mahars and even prostitutes 
who had repented of their evil profession. The bkajaps, 
Mrtans, and pilgrimages en masse to Pandharpur and 
other holy places, produced a volume of national activity 
rarely met with in other parts of India. Reading about 
all this, one would imagine that the people were obsessed 
with religion and neglectful of the practical problems of 
this world. Yet, side by side with the tinkling of temple 
bells and bhajan-cymbals we witness the forging of arms 
and armour, strenuous activity in building forts — whHi 
stud the whole of Maharashtra even to this day — and the 
creation of a fleet of fighting and trading ships. These 
do not indicate that the people were preoccupied with 
mysticism and metaphysics to the exclusion of all other 
interests. 

The spirit of synthesis is also displayed in Maha- 
rashtra in the creation of that splendid trinity of 
Dattatreya, composed of Brahma, Vishnu and Maheswara, 
which is one of the favourite deities of ibis province. 
Hence the sectarianism which tore the. people of other 
parts of India into warring factions, found no foothold 
in Maharashtra. This may have been the result of the 
essential rationalism which characterized the teachings of 
most of the saints. 

In short, the culture of Maharashtra was activistic 
without being unspiritual, religious without being sec- 
tarian, and popular without falling from the great heights 
attained by Hindu philosophers in all ages. 
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Tile ForestB and Forest Resources of India 

In ihc following paper road before The 
Royal Society of Arts, and as published in its 
Joyrml, June, 1947 Sir Herbert Howard 
observes: 

* General Descriition 

In any given country the vegetation— and that nmaus 
here the forests and forest resources — depends on the 
temperature and rainfall, the soil and pa^t treatment. 
With a given temperatiirr, moisture Und ultimately that is 
rainfall) is the main general deciding factor of die type 
of forest produced. Important though the soil is, it only 
influences the type of forest within the limits set by the 
climate, which is determined largely by temperature and 
rainfall. Whatever the general type may he in a given 
locality as determined by the interaction of temperature, 
rainfall and soil, the past treatment will decide the actual 
stale of the forest. 

India, including both British India and the Indiant 
States, piesenis practi(;ally all variations of climate. Tem- 
peratures ri«o as liigh as 120 degrees in tlic shade for 
considerable periods, for example, in places like Multan or 
Jacobabad. while there are regions of perpetual snow 
above about 16,000 ft. in the Himalayas. Rainfall varies 
from under 5 in. per annum in places in the Sind desert 
to the highest rainfall in the world at Cherrapnnji. with 
an average of 450 in. per annum and a record of over 
900 in. Without going into details of all the many 
varieties of soil in India, it may be said that they include 
all types from pure sand to the stiffest clay. With such 
a wide range of conditions, the forests of India naturally 
contain a very large variety, both of lype.s and species, 
auEcient in kind to make its forest resources capable of 
supplying all the ordinary needs of the population. 

But apart from the influence of altitude in lowering 
temperature, which for practical purposes means the 
mountains on the Western Border, ihe Himalayas and the 
Nilgiris, India as a whole is mostly tropical. The result 
of all this is that for practical purposes the distribution of 
types of forests over rao.st of the area of India is governed 
by the rainfall, influenced locally by soil. 

If a rainfall map of India be. examined it will be seen 
that, very roughly speaking, the rainfall is lowest in the 
west in Sind and the Punjab, increasing as one proceeds 
eastwards towards Bengal and Assam. Banning with 
a low rainfall of under 5 in. in Sind itself, it rises to 
considerably more than 100 in. the extreme east. On the 
west coast of Madras there is a strip of very heavy rain- 
fall between the coast and the Nilgiris with over 200 in., 
decreasing igpidly as one proceeds eastwards till the rain- 
fall rises again owing to the influence of the north-east 
monsoon.^ 

Approximately the types of forest follow those varia- 
tions in rainfall. Thus in the extreme west in the Sind 
' desert there is practically no vegetation except scattered 
trees of Prosopis spicigera, Capparis aphylla, Salvadora 
oleoides, Salvadora persica, Tamarix articulata, etc. 

Slightly to the east of this is a belt of troph^al thorn 
forest with various species such as Prosopis spicigera, 
Capparis aphylla, Balanites roxburghii, Zizypbus jujuba, 
Salvadora oleoides* Acacia leucophloea, Acacia arabica, 
Carissa spinatum, Adhatoda vasica, etc. 


Further east again is a large area of dry* deciduous 
forest with such species as Anogeissus latifolia, Acacia 
catechu, Buchanania latifolia, Terminalia l^omentosa, 
Bauhinia variegaior, Kydia calycina, Shorae rohusta (sal), 
Boswellia serrata. Phyllanthu-^ ernhlica. Grewia veslita, 
Ougenia dalbergioiodes, Dendrocalamus strictiis (bamboo), 
Stereospermum suavrolens, Bombax malaharicum, Lannea 
grandis, (>aruga pinnata, Stephygyne parviflora, Pterocarpus 
marsupium, Terminalia cholmla, Dalhergia sissoo and many 
olhtTs. Tlu’ sal oeeiirs in large gregarious masses. 

East of this again is a ni.)isi deciduous forest con- 
taining piincipally Shorea rohusta in gregarious masses and 
forming tht* most valuable forests of North India, and 
further east again a iripical semi-evergreen and wet ever- 
green forest with such species as Diplerocarpus pilosu.**, 
Artocarpus chaplasha, Artocarpus integrifolia, Shorea 
us^amica, C^innamomum cecicodaphne, Dysdxylon binectari- 
frriim^ Allingia excelsa. Messnu ^enea. Eugenia spp., 
Sterculia alala. Michelia chnmpaca, Amoora w^allichii, 
Garcinia spp.. Aqiiilaria agallorha, Cedrela toona, Ficus 
ftpp., Phoebe hainesiana. Vatiea lanceat?folia, Dehdrocalamus 
haniillonii. Teinostachyiim dullooa, Bambiisa pallida Ter- 
minal iu myriocarpj. BischofTia juvanica. 

The boundaries of these /ones do not run north and 
south, but are roughly triangular with the apex of the 
triangle to the east. Thus the tropical dry deciduous 
extends as far we.‘.t as longitude 72 in the south and 76 
in the nortli, hut between these two the tropical dry thorn 
forest extends nearly as far east as longitude 80, while 
the tropical tlry deciduous itself extends in a long tongue, 
right down the (ranges almost to longitude 88 and in 
another tongue below the Central Piovinces as far as 
longitude 84. In other words, 'to repeat, the forest distri- 
hulion follows the rainfall distribution. 

There are exceptions. Tims all through the. Gangetic 
plain the well-defined cane brakes fringe many of the more 
sluggish streams. In Bombay and Hyderabad there is a 
bell of tropical dry deciduous and tropical thorn forest 
in a temperature and rainfall which would ordinarily 
produce a moisler type of forest, but which is caused by 
the exceedingly dry type of soil which occurs there. Right 
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down tbf wMt coa»t from Rmhay to dcNdora H « 
belr of tropical wet evergreen nnd tropical «fttol-ev«itgr«ea, 
and another belt of tropica) wet overseen in* the east of 
Attsatn cowards the Biirme^ border, lliore is a|So 
mangrove foreat in the Sunderbana. 

The Himalayas have a zoning of their own running 
from, roughly, west to east in a semi -circle, the zoning 
depending mainly on altitude, iliSugh rainfall plays on 
important part as one proceeds east. Tims, all along the 
lower Himalayas occur the sub-tropical pine forest of 
Pinus Imgifolia, above those the moist temperate forests 
of deodar, blue pine {Pinus exceha)^ silver fir and spruce, 
above those are the dry temperate oak forests and above 
tliose again the alpine forests. In the eastern Himalayas 
the rainfall alters this so that in the lower altitude occur 
the sub-tropical wet forests and higher up the. wet tem- 
perate forests. 

This description docs not give any detail of the soutli 
Indian forests which contain many valuable species. Worth 
mentioning are the teak forests of Malabar, Bombay and 
tlie Central Provinces, the valuable Hopea forests, the 
eucalyptus forests of the Nilgiris, the sandalwood areas and 
the peculiar dry evergreen with such species as Mimusops^ 
Diospyros chemtm, Strycnos nux vomica, etc. 

The above Is a very brief description of the types of 
forests and the species^ «vhich occur; but, brief though it is, 
it does bring out the fact that every type exists, from wet 
evergreen to deftc?rl un<l from tropical forest to alpine. 

Forest Organization and Management 

While the forest resources of India are more than 
adequate in variety they are no longer adequate in quantity. 
Many unruhivaled' parts of India at present are almost 
devoid of tree growth or are covered with a useless 
scrub where at one lime were magnificent forests. There 
are records which show that the Gangetic plain was once 
a vast forest with an equable climate. At the present day 
the forest is in scattered patches and the climate is anything 
but equable. Tlie Emperor Babar hunted rhinoceros in 
forest where at present there arc only the Etawah ravines. 
In the Gorakhpur district there arc only patches of sal 
forest remaining. Even those patches only remain by a 
lucky chan('.c. To open up the country, the Government 
granted lands to settlers on condition that they cleared the 
jungle. If the jungle was not cleared by a certain time 
the area was to revert to Government. The few patches 
of sal forest which remains in the Gorakhpur district are 
those areas which the grantees failed to convert to agri- 
cultural land. Surrounded by a dense population with an 
unlimited demand for all forest produce, lliey are to-day 
the most valuable forests in India, where even the sweepings 
of the leaves which remain after a felling can be sold 
at a profit. The ruin of the forests was so extensive that 
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Fomenr Policy- 

The Government of India, on the advice of its experts, 
adopted a forest policy which even to-day stands as an 
example and has formed the basis of polioies in. other 
parts of the Empire. I have no record of exactly when 
this policy was first reduced to writing but, at any rate, 
in 1894 in Circular 22 F, dated October 19, 1894, the policy, 
which in fact had guided the Forest Department since its 
inception, was issued formally. That policy classified 
Government forests into: 

(а) those necessary on climatic or physical grounds 
(prevention of floods, erosion or desiccation) Le,, 
protection forests; 

(б) timbtsr forests (principally for timber supplies 
and revenue) ; 

(c) minor forests (principally to supply local needs), 

and . 

(d) pasture forests. 

WTihoul going into the details of the whole forest 
policy, its outstanding principles may bo summed up as: 

(a) the preservation of the climate and physical con- 
ditions of the country comes before everything 
else (even before agriculture) ; 

(If) the preservation of the minimum amount of forest 
necessary for the general well-being of the country 
is second only to (a) above. 

After the above two conditions are fulfilled then: 

(r) agriculture comes before forestry; 

(d) the satisfaction of the wants of the local popula- 
tion free or at non-competitive rates comes before 
revenue, and 

(e) after all the above are 6ati£»ficd, the realisation 
of revenue to the greatest possible extent is 
permitted. 

Nothing is actually said in the written policy about 
the principle of the sustained annual yield, that is to say, 
that the annual amount of forest produce does not decrease 
from year to year, that it is approximately equal each year, 
and that the yearly amount rises gradually until the maxi- 
mum possible yield from the soil is obtained. But Govern- 
ment has always recognised the principle — ^for instance, in 
its F. 56-3|35'F, dated January 8, 1936, Government 
said: 

is inadvisable to permit a departure from the 
principle of sustained onnual yield which has been tho 
fundamental principle of Indian forestry since the founda- 
tion of the Forest Department in India.** 
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Hie total yield of the foF^sU of India in the period 
Just pyocediug the war was approsdmately 62 million cubic 
feet of timber and about 210 million cubic feet of fuel 
a year. 

It would be confusing to attempt to give any idea of 
aU the species which comprised this yield, but a few of 
the important ones which may be named are Acacia 
arabica {babul or kikar)^ a strong durable wood, very 
popular for all agricultural implements; Bombax mala- 
baricum {semaD^ used for a large variety of ordinary 
goods, like matchboxes, match splints, packing cases and 
in plywood for rather poor tea boxes; Cedrus deodara 
(deodm:), a fine railway sleeper wood; Dalbergia aisaoo 
(sisBOo), an excellent cabinet and furniture wood and also 
a good constructional timber; Morus alba (mulberry) 
excellent for sports goods; Pinna longifolia (chir pine), 
a good railway sleeper wood when treated and yielding 
a valuable resin; Shorca robuata {aal), the most used and 
best untreated sleeper wood in India — ^alao an excellent 
constructional wood for rafters, piles, bridging, etc.; 
Tectona grandia (teak), too well known to need descrip- 
tion, and many others. 

The woods of India cover almost every commercial 
use, aeroplanes, agricultural implements, axe and tool 
handles, bentwood articles, boat and ship building, bobbins, 
boot lasts, brushes, buildings, carts and carriages, con- 
struction and general joinery work, cooperage, electric 
transmission poles, engraving and printing blocks, floor 
blocks (parquet), furniture, cabinet making and panelling, 
marine piles and harbour work, mutch splints and boxes, 
mathematical instruments, mine work and pit props,! 
motor bodies, musical instruments, packing cases and boxes, 
pencils and penholders, picker arms, picture framing, ply- 
wood and lamin hoards, railway carriages, railway keys 
and brake blocks, railway sleepers, rifle parts and gun 
stocks, road paving blocks, shuttles, sports goods, tent 
poles and tent pegs, turnery, umbrella handles and walking 
sticks, etc. 

Imports of timber into India were small, on the 
other hand there were practically no exports. 1 have few 
figures, but just before the war India imported about 
]8S,(X)0 cubic tons of timber of which, however, 160,000 
tons was teak from Burma, an import which, with the 
rapidly-increasing teak plantations in India, will eventually 
cease. 

Despite the import figures it is not true to say that 
the forests of India supply the demands of India, but it 
is probably true to say that the forests of India supply 
the wrhap, and more valuable demanda for timber in India. 
1 mean that the towns, the big manufacturers, factories, 
railway lines, bridges, etc., in fact, dl the more valuable 


uses of timber, were fairly adequately supplied before 
the war. Naturally also, the less valuable demands of 
villagers living in close proximity to the forests were 
fully supplied. 

Not only were all these normal demands adequately 
supplied, but the tremendous demands made on Indian 
forests by the Supply Department during the war were 
fully met, though not without some difficulty. Tlie demands, 
through the Supply Department, for war supplies alone 
rose to approximately a million tons a year, say 50 million 
cubic feet or, in other words, not very different from the 
ordinary annual yield of Indian forests. While various 
other demands were drastically cut, the fact remains that 
the last fiigures which 1 have show an annual timber cut 
of nearly 90 per cent, above normal. 

So effective b<^d been scientific forestry in the pre- 
ceding seventy-five years that this excessive demand was 
met without material damage to the forests. It is of 
course perfectly true tliat much of the excess fell on the 
best trees in. the best areas and, from the revenue-pro- 
ducing point of view, the forests have been temporarily 
damaged for a few years. But from the point of view of 
the general use of the land and tlie good of the country, 
the forests have not been damaged seriously as forests. 
Part of the excess yield came £roi|| the use of inferior 
species, not previously considered of any value, the exces- 
sive demand enabled thinnings to be made which would 
have been too expensive in normal times. Though nolmdy 
would pretend that the war fellings had not been harmful, 
they were not an unmitigated evil. Their harm is only 
temporary and only from the revenuo-producing point of 
view has any harm been done at all. Moreover, the final 
effects of the past eighty years of scientific management 
have not yet been fully felt. It will not be for another 
twenty years, or a little more, that tlie first forest regene- 
rated under the care of the Forest Department will attain 
maturity, and the increase in yield iwhich will then take 
place will he something far greater than anything which 
has been obtained in the past. 

Distridution 

So far this paper has shown the great variety of the 
timber in India's forests, and it has indicated that the 
ultimate effective forest area, of perhaps 10 to 15 per 
cent., did in fact supply the general demand for timber 
in India. But those were the general demands of town 
dwellers, for building construction, general constructional 
timber, railway sleepers, etc. Big and important though 
they are, they all deal with the more valuable classes of 
timber. A railway sleeper, comparatively speaking, is a 
fairly expensive item, at any rale, it is expensive com- 
pared with the price of fuel. Even fuel that is sold to 
and used by town dwellers, or by factories as a substitute 
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for coa], can be sold at a mudt higher price thin lilp 
ordinary cultivator, for instance, could afitfd to pay m 
fuel or for the axnaS timber that hc needs for his hoitse 
or for his agricultural implements. 

India, however, is not a land of towing ' |t ia g land 
of villages. It is not yet a land of indttsiry but t land 
of agriculture. It is not a country of the tich but a 
country of the poor and hungry. 

If a map of the forests of India be examined, it will 
be found that except for the Central Provinces, the Bom- 
bay Presidency and the Madras Presidency, roughly 
speaking south of a line from the Gulf of Cambay to 
Calcutta, the forests under the Forest Department con* 
sist of a narrow strip in the north in and dogg the foot 
of the Himalayas, the forests in the east of Assam, the 
Sunderbans, and a few odd patches dusrn the Indus, in 
the south d the United Provinces and in Bihar and 
Orissa (see Figs. 2 and 3). Though the data are insuffi- 
cient to deal here with the forests of Indian: States in 
detail, it will be found that a large part of ^ them fdl 
somewhere within this area, including the immense tract of 
Rajputana, and over those areas the forests are small, 
scattered and deteriorating. Over all this immense area 
the vast village population cannot get sufficient wood for 
its needs. The villagers have no wO^ from which to make 
their houses, the pasture is lou scanty To feed their 
miserable cattle, the people are poor and hungry, and 
their standard of living is deplorable. 

It is here that the poor distribution of the foresu of 
India dues so much barm. Although in the Himalayas and, 
until the war in many of the plains— 'forests as welL, large 
quantities of good fuel and small poles were left to rot 
on the ground the villager over ajl the plains of North 
India could not get the fuel and small timber that he 
needed, because At coat of carriage, even if the quantity 
had been available, would have made delivery impossible. 
In fact, if the demand had been effective, the fCrest area 
would have been found far too small to supply it, and the 
only reason fuel was left to rot in the forests was because 
the demand was not effective, 

The result of this is that the villagers, unable to obtain 
any other form of fuel, burn cowdung, and thus deprive the 
soil of the only source of manure which is available and 
which they undervtjfincL It has been calculated that iu 
British India the cattle jh>pulation yt over 200 million and 
the cow dung of perhaps 85 million is burnt. This probably 
represents 60 million tons of d|y manure per year, capable 
of producing somewhere about 345,000 tons of nitro^n, 
or sufficient to manure 13 per cent, of the whole of India’s 
cultivation. 

These astrmiomicali^^^ureji mean liule and no one 
would claim that.^tfagy But they are useful 

merely to show the ma^ime of tba desuuction involved, 
If any method could m leund to avoid thfs destruction, it 
could alter the whole eO^Uomy of 
the ttA figure represents the ad^uate of IS pet' 

cent, of the total cultivated area or %limior,. it represents 


very much kss, Instead of the present burning of cotV- 
^ duhg, inadequately manured fields, poor yields, poor pas- 
tultfs fliiid pO^ and a g^eind do^wird spiral of 
poverty, diere would be taiuire for llie dropsy beftpr yields, 
inetba^ Wd« bet^ ceiUe and^ a general upward eplral 
of prosperity. \ 

The forest problem of India is net the supply of the 
more expensive forms of timber, but the adequate supply 
to the vBlager on his demrstep of fuel and small timbmr 
to avoid this burning of cow-dung. 

The provisioni^f this supply is the crux of the problem 
of the forest resources of India. Adequate though th^ 
are in variety, in quality and even in quantity for ^ 
better demand, completely fail ih fhb more important 
matter of supplying vi]l4;e demand. / ^ 
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NOTES 


Indian Inhibitions and Pakistan 
Propaganda 

The character and quality of Pakistan propaganda, 
as spoiitod forth by its moiilhpioces, should be quite 
familiar to the World by now. Arrogant, mendacious 
and brazen to the limit, it is seldom based on reality, 
and in the iniitler of protestations of good faith, and 
promise of‘luimano equity and benevobmee, the aetual 
performance bears no relation to the spoken word. 
Indeed, the critical mind would be hard put to it to 
equate Truth and Justice as practised in Pakistan 
with its accf‘pt(Hl vahu'^^ in the democratic world. For 
obvious ronsons such propagand.t paid dividends in 
the days of British domination and the Moslem 
League. But the reason, as to why such propaganda 
should still bear fruit at all after the Partition of 
India, is difficult to find, unle.s3 wo seek for it in the 
field of the political psychology of those, who hold the 
helm of State in the Indian Union. 

The puny now-born ?iaie of Israel has proxed 
before the iistonished and unbelieving eyes of the 
World that a determined and “forlorn hope” stand by 
a mete million can s(M at naught all the plans and 
resolutions of the Western Democracies. More than 
that) it can defy the onslaughts of the; Arab League 
successfully despite the latter’s thirty-fold numerical 
supremacy. The leaders of Israel never pausixl to think 
about ^‘International repercussions” nor did they quake 
at the possibility of the “Big Brothers” of the Arab 
League launching into armed intervention. Vigilance 
and action were their watchwords in justifying their 
claim ty a homeland. And the blazing flame of their 
patriotic aeal was fiery enough to enable them to 
‘-damn the consequences.” Here we are three hundred 
xhilUons and more, 

Truth and Justice being side, And 

dzjbate and wav^^^and debate, while there 

PaUstan and,.. Pakistan 

' we ^t ' 

Beauties; have 


to be faced wiili firmness if the Union is to 
survive. 

Ambedkar on Draft Constitution 

111 ihe Constituent Asseiiiblw Br. B. R. Ambedkar^ 
gave an exhaustive review of the draft. 

Stating that the Draft Constitution Was workable and 
flexible Dr. Ambedkar said, “It is strong enough to hold 
the country together both in peace lime and in war time. 
Indeed; if I may say so, if things go Wrong under the 
new constitution, the reason will nor be that we had a 
bad constitution, wliat we will have to aay i», that man 
was vile.” 

^‘India will have a federation and kt the same time 
will have uniformity in all basic rnatlcrt wHch 
tial to maintain the unity of tlic country^ The meana 
adopted by the constitution arc three: A single judiciary, 
uniformity in fundameniul laws, civil and criminal, and a 
common all-India Civil Service to man important poata.*^ 

Referring to the coiisliiuiii>nal position of the' Ameri- 
can President and the President of the Indian Republic 
envisaged in the consiiiution. Dr. Ambedkar said that the 
Draft Constitution did not recognise the doctrine, whereby 
the President and his srcrelaries in the ll.S.A. could XlCt 
be members of Congress. Tht: Ministers under the Indian 
Union were members of Parliament and had the aame 
righta as other members of Parliament. Dr. Ambedkar 
explained that a demiMTuiic cxecuiive must satisfy two 
conditions, firstly, ii must be a stajble executive and 
secondly, it must be a responsible executive. It was not 
possible to ensure a system which could ensurt^ both, in 
equal degree, The dally assessment of responsibility was 
not available under the American sysrem which was far 
more effective than “the periodic asieasment” and far 
more necessary in a country like India. The Draft Consti* 
ttition in recommending the parliament aiy system oi execu- 
tive had preferred more resporisibillty' to nvorit atabliily. 

^ Sp^uig di|t the “form of the conatitutiem.’* Dr. Ambod* 
Ihtr lakl that the Draft Constitutioii was a federal conati- 
tudon opd not a imitary one. The essential character, 
latks of a unitary constifutioii ‘Were; the jmpremacy of the 
GeHtral polity and the abs^Ce hi subkidfaoy sovereign 
p<Atiei, ‘On the oth^ liaiidi a federal constitution wai 
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marked by the existence of a Central polity and subsidiary 
polities side by side and by each' being sovereign in the 
held assigned to it. In other vords, federation meant the 
ebteblishment of a dual polity consisting of the Union and 
the States, ivhich had a nearer likeness to the American 
polity. Under the American constitution the federal 
Government was not a mere league of Slates, nor were 
the States administrative units or agencies of the federal 
Government. In the same way the Indian Union proposed 
in the Draft Constitution was not a league of States. The 
niain point of difference, however, between ilic American 
federation and the Indian federation was in regard to 
citizenship. In the U.S.A. the dual polity was followed 
bv dual citizenship even though this was assured by the 
fourteenth amendment to the constitution of the United 
States which prohibited the States from taking away 
the rights, privileges and immunities of the citizens of 
the United States. 

Dr. Ambedkar explained that in certain political 
matters, including the right to vole and to hold public 
office, the States in U.S.A. might discriminate in favour 
of their own citizens, ^iit the proposed Indian Constitu- 
tion is a dual polity with a single citizenship. 'There is 
only one citizenship for the whole of India” Dr. Amhed- 
kar said, and added, ''it is Indian citizenship. There 
is no Slate citizenship. Every Indian has tiie same 
rights of citizenship, no matter in what state he resides.” 

Dr, Ambedkar went on to explain that the Draft 
Constitution could be both unitary as well as federal 
according to the requirements of lime and circumstances. 
In normal limes, it was framed to work as a federal system. 
Hut in times of war it was so designed as to make it work 
ns though it was a unitary system. Once the president 
issued a proclamation, which he was authorised to do under 
the provisions of Article 27.5, the wliole scene became trans- 
formed and the Stal<3 became unitary. The Union could 
claim, if it required the power to legislate upon any subject 
although it might be in the State list, the power to give 
directions to the State as to how they should exercise 
their executive authority in matters which were within their 
charge and the power to vest authority for any purpose 
in any officer. Such a power of converting itself into a 
unitary slate no other federation possessed. Dr. Ambedkar 
added. 

Dr. Ambedkar contended that the proposed Indian 
federation would not suffer from the faults of rigidity o£ 
legalism. Its distinguishing feature was that it was a 
flexible federation. 

In assuaging the rigour of rigidity and legalism, the 
Draft Constitution followed the Australian plan on a far 
more extensive scale than had been done in Australia. 
Like the Australian constitution it had a long list of sub- 
jects for concurrent powers of legislation. The'^ biggest 
advance made by the Draft Constitution over the Australian 
Constitution was in the matter of exclusive powers of 
legislation' vested in Parliament. While the exclusive 
authority of the Australian Parliament to legislate extended 
only to about three matters, the authorities of the Indian 
Parliament as proposed in the Drab would extend to 91 
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matters^ In this way the draft had secured the greatest 

possible elasticity in its federalism. 

Referring to the criticism that there was nothing new 
in the Draft and that about half of it had been capital out 
ol the Government of India Act of 1935 and the rest of 
it bad been borrowed from the Constitutions of other 
countries, Dr. Ambedkar asked whether there could be any- 
thing new in a constitution framed at this hour in the 
history of the world. More than 100 years had rolled over 
when the first constitution was drafted. It had been 
followed by many countries reducing their constitutions 
to writing. What the scope of a constitution should be 
had been settled long ago. The fundamentals of a constu 
liilion were also well-recognised. Given these fads, all 
constitutions in their main provisions must look similar. 
The only new things, if there could be any, in a constitu- 
tion framed so late in the day were the variations made 
to remove the faults and to accommodate it to the needs of 
the country. 

Nobody held any patent rights in the fundamental 
ideas of a constitution. What Dr. Ambedkar was sorry 
about was that the provisions taken from the Government 
of India Act, 1935, related mostly to details of administra- 
tion. He agreed that administrative details should have 
no place in the constitution and wished very much that 
the Drafting Committee could se<' its way to avoid ihcir 
inclusion in the constitution but nonetlieless he recognised 
the justification for their inclusion. The form <»f adminis- 
tration had a close connectiem with the form of the cons- 
titution. There was also the possibility of pcr\ertii\g the 
constitution. 

It was only where people were saturated with eonsti- 
tiitional morality that one could lake the risk of omitting 
from the constitution details of administration and leav- 
ing it to the legislature to prescribe them. 

The quevSiion was: Could wo presume such a diffusion of 
the constitutional morality? That morality was not a natural 
sentiment but had to be cultivated. “We must realize”, Dr. 
Ambedkar said, “that our people have yet to learn it.” 

“Democracy in India is only a top dressing on the 
Indian soil, which is essentially undemocratic. In these 
circumstances, it is wiser not tc trust the legislatures to 
prescribe forms of administration. This is the justifi- 
cation for incorporating them in the constitution.” 

Referring to another criticism against the Draft that 
no part of it represented the ancient polity of India and 
that it should have been drafted on the ancient Hindu 
model built upon village Panchayats and district Pancha- 
yats. Dr. Ambedkar said the part of the villages in the 
destiny of the country had been well described by Metcalfe 
who had said: “Dynasty after dynasty tumbles down. 
Revolution, succeeds to revolution. Hindu, Pathan, Mogul, 
Maharatta, Sikh, English, all are masters in turn but 
the village communities remain the same. In times of 
trouble they go and fortify themselves. A hostile army 
passes through the country. The village communities col- 
lect their cattle within their walls, and let the enemy pasa 
unprovoked.” 

Such was the part, Dr, Ambedkar argued, which thw 
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village communities had* played in the history of their 
country. ‘ Knowing this,” he asked, “what pride can one feel 
in them? That they have survived through all vicissitudes 
may be a fact. Bui mere survival has no value. The 
quesiion is, on whai plane they have survived? Surely 
on a low selfish ]e\el. 

*T hold that these village republics have been the 
ruination of India. I am, therefore, surprised that those 
who condemn provincialism and eommunalisin should come 
forward as champions of the village. Whai is the village 
but a stink of localism and a den of ignorance, narrow- 
mindedness and eommunalisin. 1 am glad thal the Draft 
Consliluiion has discarded the village and adopted the 
individual as its unit.” 

On the criticism of ilic provision of sab’guarcls for 
inim»ritics, Dr. Ambcdkar said thal the Drafting Com- 
mittee had no responsibility in the matter. It followed 
in tills respect the decisions of the Conslituent Assembly. 

Speaking for himself Dr. Ambcdkar had no doubt ihul 
the Constituent Assembly had done wisely in providing 
safeguards for minorities. He asserted that in this country 
both the minorities and the majorities had followed a 
wrong path. Jt was wrong for the majority to deny the 
existence of minorities and it was equally wrong h>r the 
1 linoritich to perpetuate themselves. A solution must be 
found which would serve a double purpose. The solution 
prujiosed by the Constituent Assembly was to be welcomed 
breause it was a solution which served that two-fold pur- 
jiose. To the diehard who had developed a kind of 
fanaticism against minority protection, he would like to 
say two things. One was that the minorities were an 
explosive forci; which, if it erupted, could blow up the 
whole State. The history of Europe bon* ample and 
appalling testimony to this fart. The, other was that 
miiioTilies in linlia had agreed to place their existence in 
the hands of the majority. Th (7 had loyally accepted the 
rule of the majority. It was for the majority to realise its 
duty not to discriminate against the minorities. 

Whether minorities will continue or will vanish Dr. 
Ambedkar said, must depend upon this habit of the majority. 
“The moment the majority loses the habit of discriminat- 
ing against the minority, the minorities can have no 
giound to exist. They will vanish. But that depends 
entirely upon the attitude of the majinity.” 

Dealing with the criticism of Article 13 of the Draft 
defending fundamental righls--^lhat it was riddled with 
so many exceptions— Dr. Ambedkar explained that what 
the Draft had done was that instead of formulating funda* 
mental rights in absolute terms and depending upon our 
Supreme 4^ourt to come to the rescue of Parliament by 
inventing the doctiine of police power it permit te l the 
State directly to impose limitations upon those rights. 

In the Draft Constitution the fundamental rights 
were followed by what were called ‘directive principles.’ 

It was a novel feature in a coustituiion framed for parlia- 
mentary democracy. The only other constitution which 
embodied such principles was that of the Irish Free Stele. 

The directive principles were like the instrument of 
instructions wliioli -were issued to the Govemor-GcntTal 


ahd to the Governors of tbe colonies aqd to those of India by 
the British Government under the 1935 Act. Under the 
Draft Constitution it was proposed to issue such insiru- 
ments to the President and to the Governors. The only 
difference was lliat they were instructions to the legislature 
and the executive. Such a thing w'as to he welcomed. 
Wherever there was a grant of power in general terms 
for peace, order and good government, it was nece-sary 
that it slioulil be accompanit^d by instructions regulating 
its exercise. 

The inclusion of such iuslruelions in a conslitiition 
ht-came justifiable for another reason. Tiic Diaft Consti- 
tution as framed, he said, only provided a machinery for 
the Government of the eoiintry. ‘Tl is not a eontrivance to 
install any particular party in power as has been done in 
some countries. Who shoiilcl he in power is left to be 
dr lei mined by the people, as it must he. Whoever captures 
power will have to respect these insiriirncnis of instnietions 
which are called directive principles. He cannot ignore 
them. Ho may not have to answer for their breach in a 
court of law. But, he will certainly have to answer for 
tliem before the electorate at elogtion time. What great 
value these directive principles possess will he rcali'-ed 
belter when the forces of right contrive to capture power.” 

On the controversy thal the Onire was too strong 
or it ought to he stronger, Dr. Ambedkar said that the 
Draft had struck a balance. However much they might 
deny powers to the Centre it was difficult to prevent the 
Centre from becoming strong. Omditions in the modern 
world were such that centralisation of powers W'as inevit- 
able. At the same lime they must resist the tendency to 
make it stronger. It should not chew more than it could 
digest. Its strength should he commensurate with its 
weight. 

Referring to the difff'i’ences in the ronstiiutional 
relations between the Cenip:* and the Pioviures and as 
between the Centre and the Indian Stales, Dr. Ambedkar 
said that this was unfortunate. The Indian Slates were 
not bound to accept the whole list of subjects included in 
the Union list hut only those which came under Defence, 
Foreign Affairs and Communications. They were not 
lK)iind to accept thoso included in the eoncurreiii list. 

They were free to create their own (-onsliliient 
Assemblies and to frame their own constitutions. All this, 
of course, was very unfortunate and quite indefensible. This 
disparity might even provt* dangerous to the efficiency of 
the Stale. For, power was no power if it could not be 
exercised in all cases and in all places. In a situation such 
as might be created by war, such limitations on the exer- 
cise of vital powers in some areas might bring the whole 
life of the Stale in complete joepardy. What was worse 
was that the Indian States under the Draft Constitution 
were permitted to maintain their own armies. He regarded 
this as a most retrograde and harmful provision whirh might 
lead to the break-up of the unity of India and overthrow 
of the Central Government. 

The Drafting Committee was not happy over this 
matter. They wished very much that there was uniformity 
between the Provinces and the Indian Slates in their coiisti- 
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national relationphip with the Centre. Unforttmately they 
<oul(l do notliirf: to improve matters. They were bound 
by the decisions of the Constituent Assembly and the 
Assembly in il» turn was bound by the agreement arrived 
at between tlic two negotiating committees. 

In this connection Dr. Ambedkar cited the example of 
the German Empire. In 1870 it was a composite Slate 
consisting of 28 units of which 25 were monarchical and 
three w^ere republican City Slates. This distinction dis- 
appeared in course of time and Germany became one land 
with one people living under one conatitetion. The 
process of the ariiulgamalion of the Indian States was 
going to be much quicker than it had been in Germany. 
On August 15, 1947 there were 600 Indian Slates. Today 
by the integration of the Indian Slates with Indian pro- 
vinces or mregLT among themselves or by the Centre 
having taken some of theni as centrally administered 
areas, there remained some 20 to 30 staff as viable States. 
This was a rapid action. **1 appeal to those Stales,” Dr. 
Ambedkar said, “that remain to fall in line with the 
Indian provinces and to become full units of the Indian 
Union on the same terms as the Indian provinces. They 
will thereby give the Indian Union strength. It will 
save them the botheration of starting their own Consti- 
tuent Assemblies and drafting their own separate constitu- 
tions and they will L^se nothing that is of value to them. 
I feel hopeful that my appeal will not go in vain and 
that before the Constitution i^ passed, we shall be able 
to wipe off the differences between the provinces and the 
Indian Stales.” In conclusion. Dr. Ambedkar replied to 
criticism of the provisions relating to amendment of the 
Constitution. Unlike the American and Australian consli 
tutions, the present Draft had eliminated the elaborate 
and diffieuh prf)ee(luie*4 laid for amending the Constiiu- 
lion. Except in regaid i<» two specific matters where the 
ratification of the Slatch legihlaiure -was required, all other 
Articles of the consiiiuiion could be amended by Parlia- 
ment with Iwo-tliirds majority in each House. 

Dr, Aiuhedkar explainej the difference between the 
present (ionsiituent Assembly and the fulure Parliament. 
The Constituent Assembly in making a constitution luid 
no partisan motive. He)on(l seruring a good and work- 
able constitution it had no axe to grind. Parliament 
would have an axe to grind while the Conslilueiit 
Assembly had none. That explained why the Constituent 
Aeseiuhly though cleiled on liniiied francliise could be 
trusted to pass the const itiiiion hy simple majority and 
why the Parliament though elected on adult suffrage could 
not be trusted with power to amend it by tlie same 
means. 

Village Panchayai 

On the fii.st day of tlie resumed sitting of the 
Const ilueut Assemldv of Indi.'i (November, 4, 1948) 
the Jjuw Minister •and (^Iminnnn of the Drafting Com- 
mittee, iSr. Dbimvau Amludkar, mumiged to draw on 

his head a boriicLs' ncsl iiy lilting at ouc of the 

ciTids of politicians nurtured under the Gandhi 

inspiration. Referring to the critici.sni that in the 

Dnitt jMt'-. Mnd bv liis Committee no part of it 


represented “thq ancient polity of India,”, and thaA it 
shoidd have been insi>ired by the ^ancient Hindu 
model” based on Village Panchayats, Dr. Ambedkar 
rubbed his fellow-members of the Constituent Assem- 
bly in the wrong way by poking fun at the “love of 
Indian intellectuals for the village community” which 
appeared to be “infinite if not pathetic.” 

Quoting Sir John Metcalfe who admired the 
survival value of these village republics which had 
outstayed the Hindu, Palh.in, Moghul. Marhatta, Sikh 
and British regimes, Dr. Ambedkar asked, what pride 
can one feel in them ? “That they have survived 
through the vicissitudes may be a fact. But mere 
survival has no value. Tho question is on what plane 
they have survivtjd. Surely, on a low selfish level.” 

This frontal attack on one of Gandhi] i's concep- 
tions of better life, on Swaraj of his dreams, appeared 
to lmv(i ruffled many tempers in the Constituent 
Assembly. And those had their “revenge” on the Law 
Minister, to quoti' a Calcutta English-language daily, 
when he w'a*? forced to accept a now directive principle 
of India'.s constitution that the “Stale should lake 
steps to organize Village Panchnyats and give them 
the necessary i)ower to function as units of self- 
government.” 

But Ihi.s yielding on Dr. Ambedkjir’s part has not 
settled the (iontroversy. India’s prestuu Law Mim.-ter 
is in distinguished company in holding and giving 
expression to the o])inion in (Jis]»aragcment of the role 
of Village Panchayats in India's liistoric development. 
The founder of tho ('ommunist philosophy, Karl 
Marx, expressed tlie same opinion in almost the same 
words in course of one of his scries of articles on India 
in the New York iJailif Tribune in 1S53. H(’ ai)preciated 
the value of their .self-sufficient economy but ca.s' Ligated 
them for their blindness to tlie revolutionary changes 
about themselves, their ostnchlike attitude tow’ards 
political convulsions^ -e\ idnnee of a sm:illne.ss of 
spirit characteristic of a “home-keeping” existence. 

And as something more than del >a ting points is 
involved in this controxrrsy, we should like the 
constitution^makers of free In-clia to apply their minds 
to it. Inhere is the dangcu’ of mi iitomization of a 
eoimtry^s life in this conception of village republics 
which in crises of national life seldom respond to the 
call of danger, ^ri Aiirobindo in discussing the 
philosophy of organization that Hindu polity sought 
to give shape to in practical lif(? said that “a very- 
complex communal freedom and self-determination” 
lay at its back ; that each group unit of the community 
had been “set off from the rest by a natural demarca- 
tion of its field mid limits but connected vdth the 
whole by well-understood relations.” But Indian history 
bears testimony to the fact that this “self-determina- 
tion” led to forgetfulness of its duty to the whole, 
and the State, the instrument of co-ordination, failed 
to assert its authority o\ov the indifferent units. Those 
amongst our constitution-makers who swear by 
Gandhi ji’s name will have to show tliat tliey are 
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Ivepared to - face the conaequencea, one of which— the 
atomization of social life— ha.< boon indicated above. 

India and the Commonwealth 

The London represeiilative of the Hindustan 
Standard cables that reports from New Delhi in the 
British press have confirmed the belief in London that 
India’s Commonwealth tie would be reciprocal repre- 
sentation between the future Probidenl of Republican 
India and the King of the United Kingdom. Lord 
Chancellor Jowitt is playing an important part in the 
question of new Commonwealth relationship and has 
been conducting along with the Commonwealth Rela- 
tions Secretary, Mr. Noel Baker, negotiations with 
the Foreign Minister of Eire, Mr. Sean MacBride. 
Although Lord Jowitt has avoided makiug any open 
coninirnt on the la lest (levclopinents in India and Eire, 
the JJ ind util hart SUindurd corre^pondemt claims that he 
got the impiessiou from lobby talks iii the Houses of 
Parliamem that the Lord Chancellor was well aware 
of Pandit Jiiwaharlal Nehriis formula for Common- 
wealth link and would support it as ‘practical politics* 
to readjiibl Indo-Brilish relations. 

Before he left London to attend tlie historic 
8p.ssion of the Dublin Parliament in connection with 
the reiaxd of Eiivs last link with the British Crown, 
Mr, I)e Valera, was understood to have ‘greatly appre- 
ciated' India’.s dc'lemunation to be on an equal status 
const itutionally with Unit ;d Kingdom. It is furthei 
underslood that he al>o lliought that the Indian 
formula might be ‘atiracti-.f'’ to some Irish legislators 
in Dublin. 

The new Republican status of Eire would ha<?ten 
the reunion with northern Ireland— Mr. l)e Valera 
was undf'islood to hold thi.s view strongly. This is a 
significant I'oinler regarding India in relation to 
Pakistan, as Pakistan — uulike India — wishes to remain 
compIi‘tely under the British Crown. 

International Behaviour 

By 22-21 voles and 11 abfltontioas th('. Trusteeship 
Committee of the United Nations Cleiieral Assembly 
rejected India's proposal to request the South African 
Government “not to proceed with the meaaure.s 
amounting to tlie iidogration of South-West Africa 
into the Union of South Africa and to send a Com- 
onittcc of Inquiry to study the eondition.s in the 
formerly mandated territory," and decided to atop 
South Africa from going ahead with measures intended 
to associate South-West. Africa more closely with the 
Union. 

The Afiglo-American bloc and PakMan voted 
Bguiust the Indian proposal. 

Two days before the voting, Reuter cabled that 
Indian delegates to the United Natioms were (!om- 
•nienling on the “lukewarm" attitude of the Muslim 
countries towards the future of South-West Africa 
whicli India demanded should be placed under United 
Nation# Trusteeship! Fears were expressed that this 


attitude of the Muslim countries tnay senously affect, 
as it actually did, the result of voting on the com- 
bined Indian-Cuban resolution. An Indian spokeaman 
said, “The attitude of the Muslim countries — the Arab 
States, Pakistan and Afghanistan — had changed signi- 
ficuntly during the last week.” 

The biggest surprise was however sprung by the 
la.st minute defection of Cuba, which waa a joint 
signatoiy to India's resolution. On November 18, 
Reuter cabltMl, “The Philippines, Siam, Burma and 
many of tlie leading Latin American countries, parti- 
cularly Cuba and Mexico, arc strong supporters of 
India’s case against South Africa.” But ju.st after the 
proceedings opened on November 20, an early sensa- 
tion was cau-sed when (''uba announced the with- 
draw.al of its amcndnient which had been strongly 
supported by India, j 

Mrs. Vijayjilakslmii Pundit told Reuter : “We do 
not mind the defeat of our amend meiit.s so much as 
the absence of some of those who had promised us 
tlii‘ir support, and the abstention qf a number of others 
who, we know, feel as keenly anxious about the future 
of South-West Africa as we do. 

“It is not a good thing for the United Nations 
that we siiould be .«o half-hciirted in our championship, 
of the fnuHlorn and intc*gri\v of the coloured jieoples — 
especially those who are not represented in this 
oi*gani.sati()n and who have no other w'ay of seeking 
justice.” 

Just after the proc(‘cdiugs opened an early sensa- 
tion was caused whim (^.iiba announced the withdrawal 
of its iimcndinent which had been strongly supiiorted 
by India. 

Thi.s amendmimt hiltr ulm reipjcstetl South Africa 
to submit annually to I he [United Nations for examina- 
tion a report on the uclmim,stration of South-West 
Africa, lo <lesignate a special representative to be 
pnisent during the examination of each such report 
and to forward lo the United Nations for its consi- 
derations petitions submitted by the inhabitants of the 
territory. 

The rc.soliition which w^as finally adopted by 36 
“votes to one (South Africa) reads as follows : 

“The General A.'*s(Mi;bly takes note of the obser- 
vations of the Truslee^llip Council on South-West 
Africa as contained in the ('Jouucirs report and 
requests the Siicretar^’-Geueral to transmit these 
observations to the Government of the Union of 
South Africa. 

“Mnintain.s its recommendations of the I4th 
December, 1946, and 1st November, 1947, that South- 
West Africa hr* ])laccd under the Trusteeship system 
and note’s wdth regret that these recomm6ndatioii3 liave 
not been carried out : takes note of the statement of 
the repmsenliitivo of the Union of South Africa that 
it is the iuleiitioii of the Union Government to 
continue to administer the lerritorj’ in the spirit of 
1h(‘ mandate : takes note of the assurance given by 
the roprusentolivc of the Union of South Africa that 
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the proposed new arrangement for closer association 
of South-Wost Africa with the Union does not mean 
incorporation and will not mean absorption of the 
territory by the administering authority. 

*‘ttecani mends witliout prejudice to its resolution 
of 14th December, 194G, unci 1st November, 1947, that 
the Union of South Africa, until agreement is reached 
with the United Nations regarding tlio future of South- 
West Africa, will continue to sup]>ly annually infor- 
mation on its administration of South-West Africa, 
and requests the Trusteeship Council to continue to 
examine such iuforination and to submit its observa- 
tions thereon lo tlu' (Joneral Assem))ly." 

JiK"! before the cJetiatc" start(‘d the Indian and 
Cuban delegations were mivn in conference. It was 
apparent thsit u new development was imminent and 
when the Cliairman called the meeting to order he 
said : ‘T Imvc just learned that Cuba w'ants to with- 
draw its uniendmeiit and 1 believe that the delogalo 
from Cuba wislie.s to make a statemenl.*’ 

Surprisex.! by tke announeeriient, delegates leaned 
forward in tlu'ir seals and all eyes were on Senor P. G. 
Ecisneros, who began by saying that under the nile? 
of the Charter, resolutions in the General Assembly 
must have a tw'o-thirds majority if they were to be 
applied. “Wc saw yesterday in the Gcuieral Assembly,** 
he said, ^‘Ihat a small minority had impeded important 
resolutions on adininistrative unions. 

“A similar minority will b(j ,iii a position to pre- 
vent the adoption of annuidments on Soutli-West 
Africa, as pro])Osed. That is wiiy we consider it would 
not be heljiful to imjceed with thein, and on behalf 
of my <h‘legation 1 will withdraw my amendment.** 

Askf’d if tJie Indian delegation had any comments 
to nmkf; on (hilia’s withdrawal, Mr. 8hiva Rmo said he 
felt that the (-orninittee would sympathise with the 
position India found herself. 

India hud withdraw'u Jier earlier resolution in 
favour of that of (hiha which fully met her needs. He 
said he would suggc.st that the two amondments be 
pul s(’p:inifely to the vote. 

Count ii(\s who voted in favour .of India’s umend- 
ineul.*' — defeated by 22 voles to 21 — -were Brazil, Burma, 
Byelo-Russia, China, Columbia, Costa Rica, Cuba, 
Czechoslovakia, Kcuador, Haiti, Iran, Liberia, Mexico, 
Paraguay, Phvlippine.s, (Poland), Ukraine, Soviet 
Russia, Venezuela and Yugoslavia. While Australia, 
Belgium, (^anuda, Cliih’, Dcmmark, the Dominican 
Republic, K1 Salvador, France, Greece. Iceland, Luxem- 
bourg. Netherlands, New' Zealand, Nicaragua, Norway, 
Pananifi, Svvf'den. Turkey, South Africa, United King- 
dom, United Stales and Uruguay voted against. 
Abstainers wcr(‘ Afghanistan, Bolivia, Eg.ypt, Ethiopia, 
Iraq, Lebanon, Pakistan, Peru, Saudi Arabia, Siam and 
Syria. 

Colour Question in British Commonwealth 

Comaiander Stephin King-Hall, in an issue of the 
National News Latter, has .discussed the important 
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question of the future role of Asian and African 'people 
in the British Commonwealth. He gives a cleai 
analysis of the problem and his suggestion for the 
appointment of a Royal Commission on a big scale to 
go deep into the question, specially with reference tc 
a long-term solution of the colour problem in the 
Commonwealth, deserves particular attention. H< 
writers : 

“The Commonwealth used to be all whib; anc 
shown on tlie maps as all red. It is now far from beinj 
all while and map-makers must be in a quandary ai 
to how to display its combination of variety anc 
diversity. What are we going to do about the coloui 
question in the Commonw'ealth ? Let us consider a fev 
fads. 

(1) If Pakistan stays in the C’ommonwealtlj (a; 
she will) and if India stays (a.s she may) and i 
Malaya becomes a Dominion and wants to .stay, thet 
there w’ill be many more Asiatics than while* men ii 
the Commonwealth. 

(2) The We-^t Indies and West Africa will pro 
bahly progress towards Dominion Status and wisli U 
stay ill the Commonwealth. 

(3) In South Africa the Bantu is bce»)ming rMpti 
cally conscious and the present policy of the •at 
Government w’ill ixtjcelerale that process. 

(4) Memhershij) of the Commonwealth iniidicf 
aceeptance of certain principle's of conduct anti raci 
discrimination is incompatible with Common wealtl 
•membership. 

1 approach this jiroblem from a pracMical poin 
view and leave on one side for the time bi'ing U' 
ethics of the case. 1 do so because peoj^le in, say 
Southern Rhodesia or the Union ]nnnt out will 
considerable justice that— ethics apart — there are ma i 
•practical difliculties in the way of racial equality. Foi 
instance, to take a small example. I undeistand that 
in the latest Imion Castle liner there is a bathrooir 
for the first class passengers mnrke<l "Only for the use 
of non-Europeans." If this be so, 1 have no doubt, "hi 
Company would eorrodly say that most of their first 
class passengers do not wish to use a bath in which a 
Bantu has had a wash and that if the Company did 
not accejit this fact it would lose traffic. Tliat nuiv be 
all ver>' w'tll so far as, say, a black professor from 
Cape Town is concerned, but what would happen il 
Mr. Ncihrii or Sir Mohammed Zafrullah Khan were 
j>as.sengers ? 

The answer lo that question is involved in the 
question of i)OW’er. It is not, for example, a question 
of whctlier South Africans lifee admitting Indians ot 
Pakistanis to equality ; the question is whether the 
South Africans will be able to continue to risk exer- 
cising racial discrimination in the years to come. H 
is not a question as to whether Australians like the 
idea of allowing ^siatic immigration ; the issue it 
uhcthvr they will be strong enough to keep them out. 

At the present time those w'hito groups in the 
Comiiionwsealth who are subjected to colour pressure 
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net only feel that they ate able to exercise discri- 
mination, but they do so in practice. It is probably 
that this state of affairs will last for another ten, 
fifteen, may be twenty years. What then ? By that 
time these non-European groups may be — and I think 
it probable that some of them will bo— very powerful. 
Are they going to stand for what they consider to be 
humiliating discrimination ? I think not, and if this 
be so those non-European groups will take stops, 
perhaps violent stojis, to prove to the riiueh weaker 
European groups that the latter are living in a foors 
paradise. 

CvOnsidor the position of the Bantu in tho Union 
of iSoulh Afri(“a. In 1021, ^he Bantu population was 
4J million ; lodav it is nearly 8 million. On the Rand 
their riuniber.s ha\'o increased from 300,000 in 1921 to 
about a million today. This influx to tho towns has 
boon largely due to the vlemand.s by tlu’ minoK and 
alt tile uneillarv industries for laljour. If the n.‘itivo.s 
walkffl out of .lohaiiuesbiirg, the place w'ould collapse. 

Mr. Eric JjOUW bus rerently boon iiiaking s]K*oches 

(lef.'nc^^ of Dr. Malan’s policy of sogi-ogatioii of 
'ape..hcid.” Thi'- policy — nn any long-term view — is 
oue .if >uu‘ido for tlu' white pc'Oplo in tlio Union. 

T>ow what i.^ to be doiu* about this great problem ? 
I sug,;e.s| that as a flr^t stage il should be examined 
Hi a biy Wily by a Royal Commission to which mem- 
bers .ilionld he appointed by (Jroat Britain, Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, Pakistan and 
uuliii. Its terms of rchaeiice might bo : “To examine 
ai ) I'l'port on the economic, political and social pro- 
t'leris which urisi' from tho exislcmcf* in the Coramon- 
.VMuPh of Nations or vaiying racial origin, and to 
u.'i V(' recoiniiicndal ions.” 

Kashmir 

Pakisi'in’s Foreign Affairs Minister Zafrullah Khan 
las raised the cry, “Ifelp, inurdi r !*' in front of the 
■lecunty Council of tJie United Nations Organization. 
”Uere is nothing clever or original in such an outcry. 
.Ven the light-fiiigcrod gentry resort to it, raise a hue 
,nd cry with a view to divert attention from their 
.rtivitir.s. Mr. Zafrullah Khan appears to be worried 
hat India should try to secure “a military decision 
a Kashmir.” This approhcn.sion of his justifies the 
ontontion that we have been pres?sing forward since 
le beginning of the war in Kashmir, and wo would be 
lad to be assured that the Government of India have 
t long last c^'cided to give up its defensive tactics. 
^0 have reasons to believe that the military chiefs 
’ India hav;e been against this defence role forced on 
lem by the policy of their Government. If the reports 

Indian reinforcements, as given in Mr, Zafrullah's 
tier, be true, and if these press home the advantage 
.ined by them over the Pakistani hordes, we can 
pect a solution of llie Kashmir difiSculty in the near 
^.ure, ^ '^1; 

This will be posaible, and can be made possible, 
ty if the Indian Government can remain steadfast 


in their political stand. The Kashmir National Con- 
ference have declared in their resolution passed at a 
specially-convened session that Kiishmir's place is wuth 
India ; Ka-shmii's Prime Minister, Sheikli Mohammad 
Abdullah, and her Dijpuly Prime Minister, Bakshi 
Ghulftiii Mohammad, Imvi berm making declarations 
that they abide b> this decision and will see to it that 
Kashmir holds fast to her mouiings. India’s Deputy 
Prime Minister, kSardar Vallablibhui Patel, has declared 
dial India will stsind by Kashmir. These de(ilnration.s, 
if rightly made effective, will be justifying the sacrifice, 
of Indian live.s and Indian money on the snow-capped 
battle-lines of Kashmir. 

Mr. Zafrullah Khan saj's lli/it the “object” of 
Indian forces* “all-out offensive” is to get "possession 
of western Kashmir, including Mirpur and the whole 
of Poonch ” ^'ho latest reports from th(‘ front say,< that 
considerable success is being gain(‘d in this arej. We 
can, therefore, leave to India’s military formations to 
reach their cam]viign’s objectiv^j^. But from the 
political front there is news not as good. A Calcutta 
English-language daily publishes on the authority of 
its London office news that talks about Kaslimir parti- 
tion are being revivi'd, that tli(‘ British Prime Minis- 
ter, Mr. Clement Attlei', is being reejuired to lend a 
hand in this matter. India should resent such an inter- 
ference. The British have done more than enough 
mischief with our affairs. Thev should now ceasi' if 
they expect India’s help for the riuiovation of their 
po.sition in world affairs. Thiy should make their 
choice’ — India or Pakistan. 

Indian Delef^cUions to V, N. 0. 

Indian coiTcspondenls rri>orting Unitt'd Nations 
Organization men and matters appear to b(' critical 
of their country’s delegations. We noticed in previous 
issues their dissatisfaclioi with the handling of 
Kashmir rofcu'cnce to the U.N.O. In a recent i.ssiie 
of the Indian Ntivs Chronirlr, Mr. Iqbal Singh reverts 
to the same topic, and sharply criiici.se.s the "ambi- 
guous” attitude of the Indian delegation. He thinks 
that this reflects the mind of the Tndi.an Government 
W’hose anxiety to remain neutral bctray.'i a timid and 
uncertain mind. Mr. Singh’s analysis of the resultant 
hesitancy will be found in the huo.s below : 

The i>roblem is really .more fundamental than 
just a i»assing phasi' of niL^aiepieheiisioii on the part 
of international opinion repirdmg India’s position 
on a specifi.? question. It is rootl'd in the policy 
itself within which our delegation i.s trying to 
function. To pul it mildly, it no longer po.ssesses 
any sharpness of definition or positive purpose. It 
often tends to be ambiguous, diffuse* and lacking 
in emphasis. Moiv than that. Although it i< claimed 
that we are tryung to .steer a midille course in order 
to reduce the existing international tensions, there 
are signs that this middle jiatli h< deviating increas- 
ingly towards a point where it will be indistinguish- 
able from the policies of the Western Powers and 
their camp-followers. This reorientation is taking 
place by an almost sub-conscious process, and the 
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danger Is that one day we will suddenly wake up 
to find that our neutrality has become non-belli* 
gerency-«to invoke a parallel of the Second World 
War-nin the 'Cold War* against Russia. 

Mr. Singh wants India’s public opinion to assert 
itself '*if the voice of India is to be heard in inter- 
national affairs--and heard to some purpose." But 
before that can^ happen India must prove its strength. 

**Empire' or Commonwealth 

We have often asked ourselves whether or not 
Winston Churchill is being punished for his past folly 
and ajTogance by being made to witness the "liqui- 
dation" of the British empire. In an angry si)eech 
delivered in the House of Commons ou October 2B 
last this die-hard Conservative declared that he and 
his party “will resist any attempt to destroy the ex- 
pression British Empire or to abandon the consti- 
tutional term Dominion or to abolish the word British 
from our collective designation." But all these three 
abominations have ^apponed, and Winston Churchill 
is a helpless witness to this outrage on his feelings. 

Even Conservative papers in Britain arc found 
accepting this cliange. The yorkshire Poslj the organ 
of Mr. Anthony Eden, the Conservative Party’s deputy 
leader in the House of Commons, regards the London 
Conference decision as "a deliberate and considered 
cJiange of terminology," it registered the transforma- 
tion that had been slowly but surely arriving. The 
change in the title of the Dominion Secrctaiy to 
Comimiouwealth Secretaiy was a sign-post ; another 
was the adoption of the term “Commonwealth citizen” 
as an alternative to “British citizen." Allegiance to 
the Crown ha-s not produced any common policy ; 
Soutli Africa’s racial discrimination is a case in point. 

The British Press hiu®, thcTofore, generally W'el- 
comed the change. I’ho Manchester Guardian has been 
effusive in pr.aise of India’s Prime Minister. The “role 
lie played was not altogether expected." He con- 
founded Winston Churchill’s prediction that he would 
be intensely bitter considering that 15 yc’ars of his life 
were passed in luisons under British orders. But 
instead he came “not to destroy the Coniimonwealth 
but to rejuvenate it." 

Since then Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru has declared 
that it is po.Hsible to invent or discover a device that 
would link the “independent sovereign republic" ot 
India with the (Brili.sh) Corarnonw^ealth. Eire has gone 
her own w^ay. But the real problem that will continue 
to woriy^ our people is whether or not this device will 
throw us into the quarrel between Aiiglo-Saxondom 
and Slav Communism. We can have* no interest in 
their wrangling.^. Neither can we remain neutral. This 
is a dilemma that will continue to harass us till wo 
are strong and organized in the modem sense of the 
words. 

South Africa in the Dock 

’Tlie South Africa Union, the white rulers ol 
South Africa, have been brought before the bar of 
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world opinion since 1946 when atl the initiative d 
India their policy^ of racial discrimination and segro* 
gation has been subjected to scrutiny. Mrs. Vijaya* 
lakshmi Pandit has been the leader of the Indian 
Delegation on these occasions of argument and 
controversy. At the Paris session of the United 
Nations Organization's General Assembly, holding its 
meetings since last week of September last, it has 
been her prhilege to lead the assault ou racial 
arrogance and wliitc volour conceit. On the present 
occasion slie renewed the request that the South 
African Union do submit to ihe Trusteeship Com-mittee 
or Charter of Trust or “Trusteeship Agreement" in 
re.‘5i)ect of the “mandated" teiTitory of South-West 
Africa recognising the general superintendence and 
“supervisory" right of the U. N. O. 

Mr. Eric Louvv, leader of tlie South African 
Delegation, has been iustiuctcd by his Government 
“to decline to place tlie Lernlory under the authority 
of the U. N. O. on the plea that his Govorniiieut 
“recognized no legal or moral obligabon to submit a 
Trusteeship Agreement." I'lie Chinese delegate, Mr. 
Lju Chieh, challengtHl this plea by .saying that under 
the U. M. O. Charter, the obligations oi mmubcr- 
States are “clear," unless “the S. A. Goveriimeut 
intended to defy the majority deri.sion of tlie General 
Assembly" repeated again and again— m 1946, in 1947 
and on Hie present occasion. 

Mrs. Pandit has b(*eu uplield by delegates of the 
Soviet Union, of Uruguay, the Philipiime Repubim 
and Brazil. The Kummai’y of their speeche.s that has 
apjieared in the Indian Pi ess give us tlie idea that the 
TriL^tectfliip Council has been finding itself in “a 
difficult iiosition as to wh:it to do in the fact* of So”th 
Africa’s persistent refusal U> meet the wislie> of Uic 
General Assembly," to use ihe wt)vds of Salvador 
Lopez, the Philippine (h‘legate, “It is inconceivable 
that a minority of one of the Mandatory I’owcrs 
should consider itself to be in the right and rejrjct tho 
principles embodied in tlie Charter," said the same 
.‘‘l>eaker thus bringing out the fact that the South 
Africa Government represents only 25 per cent of her 
population usurping power on the strength of cannon 
and rifle ; the iiiling junta of wliitemen have had no 
mandate from more than 80 lakhs of non-white 
population. The Soviet delegate, Semyon Tsarapkin, 
charged South Africa's Government with “flagrant 
racial discriiid nation", with maintaining a “policy 
based on the supremacy of the white gian." Hector 
Gcrona of Uruguay maintained that “there waa an 
obligation on South Africa to give to *t)ie United 
Nations an acc-ount of how they were carrying the 
Mandate the League of Nations gave them." Dr. B. 
Mai of Brazil stressed th? point that “no assurance 
had been given them by South Africa that it . . « 
would recognize the authority and supervisory func- 
tions of the United Nations." 

As against these arguments, ^ South Africa’s dele- 
gate, Eric Louw, stood on his country’s legal right* 







‘Africa had receiveS thtf Maiidlate for S.-W. 
AMpa from the League of Nations ; the latter did not 
inake. the U. N. 0. its 'Tieir'' in this respect ; the 
League had all along known that South Africa (main- 
tained its attitude of “noc entering into Trusteeship 
A^eementfi/* that the U. K. O. had been encroaching 
oh the sovereignty of a membcr-State by thus r)okirig 
into her internal affairs. Since this discussion was held 
Paris despatches have told us that the Geni^ral 
Assembly has held fast to her contention that South 
Africa is under obligation, if not legal, to submit draft 
of a Trusteeship Agreement in her relation with S.-W. 
Africa. We can well imagiu=i what the rcjaction of South 
Africa will be to this IT. N. O. insistence, ll will be a 
flat refusal. And confroistcd by it what will the 
U- N. 0. do 7 

But before the TJ. N. O. decide to take any 
positive or drastic step, it will have to take .^tock ol 
the whole position. And on the fore-front of it will 
appear the words of racial arrogance blazoned in the 
Charter of the Transvaal Church that 

“In ChniTh and State there cannot be any 
equality beiw’een the white and the non- white.” 

South African whites would not have dared out- 
rage the collective conscience of the world, if they 
were not convinced that they had at their beck and 
call the white Powers and their citizens who have 
been dominating over world affairs for about 200 years. 
The British Empire had been built on this belief in 
white superiority ; in the economy of the United 
States the words of Tran.'jvanl Church’s Charter hold 
sway and influence the conduct of the ruling clashes ; 
the work of Abraham Lincoln, the Liberator of the 
Negroes, has been nullified by the defeated States of 
the Republic. Taking these things into consideration, 
we can say that it will require more struggle before 
the U. N. 0. can transform her aspirations into 
realities of social justice, of equality between peoples 
of diverse creeds and colours. Till theu. South Afiica 
will continue to strut before the world. 

Gidwani on Pakistan Ordinances 

Dr. Choitrain Gidwani, former President of the 
Surat Provincial Congress Committee and President 
of the All-India Refugee Association, has isf^ufhJ the 
following statement : / 

”The campaign to drive away the last Hindu from 
Bind has recently been renewed. Respectable persons 
are being pfkt behind bars and detained under the 
provisions of the Maintemmce of Public Safety Ordi- 
Jiance. EVbn some of the Congressmen, who have 
remained behind and stuck to Sind to be able to serve, 
are being harassed and one by one they are being; 
bounded out. There appears to be evidently a definite 
plan of ousting the entire number of remaining Hindus- 
go that their properties could be taken over and the 
refugees settled thmon. i 

^'One of these Ordinances professes to provide for 


the protedion and care of the properties of evacuees 
from Pakistan and the other is said to be aimed at 
improving the economic structure of Pakistan. The 
provisions of the second Ordinancie lay down that the 
Special Commissioner appointed in this behalf *and also 
the other officials under him shall have the right to 
requisition any 'propi^rly for the purpose of rehabilita- 
tion of the refugees and that the entire proi>erly ol 
Hindus which may be deenuyl to be necessary for the 
rehalnliiation of refugees, witliout regard to ils remain- 
ing in the hands of it* rightful owner, could, by an 
order of the Commissioner, be snatched away. 

“Under the provisions of ihe lirsl, Ordinance, 
custodians of evacuees’ property are to be ai>poinled 
to take over in their charge the custody of evacuees* 
projierty which is definod very widely so as to affect 
almost all the properties abandoned as well as tho.'^e 
in charge of the owner whosr; fainilii'^ may b(‘ out of 
i'akistau or in charge oi one or more of the pariners, 
the rest of whom may have migrated to India. The 
Ordinance further affects retrospectively all deal- con- 
cluded after August, 1947. They c^ild be declared null 
and void. For all new sal(*s to properties, the custodian 
is to be satislltid and a pi'miission obtained. 

*‘But in the case of Bind Iliiidus w'ho an’ holding 
their properties, the Government has called upon 
thorn to call back their families from India, as the 
Pakistan Goveruimuit's charge is that, with oiu* foot 
in India and Ihe oilier in Pakistan, tliey could not bo 
trusted to be loyal’ citizens Again those whos ■ pro- 
perties have been requisitioned and otherwise utilised 
Iby the Government or which have been let out or 
leased to refugees are not getting any rent or com- 
ITttmsation. Further the Hindu lessep,s have also been 
inlformed that after the collection of the Kliunf Crop 
all leases obtained after August 1, 1947, shall bo 
dfjfimed to have expired. 

‘‘*This is the situation of whicli the Government 
cd india ought to take an immediate note. On the 
jM’iicipJe of reciprocity, just as, for exainple, in the 
maiTter of trade between the two Dominions, the 
Gfirvomment of India should at once declare that the 
Sbend&to of all evacuees’ property shall be collects I 
auDid utilized for the reliabilitation of refugee'* in India. 
The' 43ioverninent ought also to take up the quoMion 
in rcspRcrt of other unjust provisions of these two 
Ordinances with the Government of Paki.stan. The 
inexorable moral learnt by ub during the 15 months 
of our relations with Pakistan is tluit we have got to 
sstand on the firm grounds of reciprocity for our 
isurvival and eolution of all our difficult problems.” 

British Conservatives in Pakistan 

The attitude of the British ConscVxa lives towards 
Pakistan has remained an object of sui'picion in India. 
Sir Percival Griffiths, former leader of the European 
Group in the Central Legislative Assembly of pre- 
partition India, is one of those die-hard Britons who 
is taking an active interest in strengthening the 
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economy of Pakikan. Recently, he did a signal service 
to the cause of Pakistan’s industrialisation by declar- 
ing, in the course of one of his lectures at Karachi, that 
Pakistan was the safest place for the investment of 
foreign capital. This forthright view expressed by him, 
it is felt at Karachi, hug done much to create confi- 
dence among foreigners who intend to invest thei' 
money in Pakistan, but are hesitant about doing so o^ 
account of })oIitical and economic uncertainties. 

Speaking on the future of “this new but virile 
State,” Sir Percival declared that he was convinced 
that there was great sc.ope for joint. British and Paki- 
stan industrial activity. “This activity,” he further 
declared, “would, in its turn, synchronise with colla- 
boration b(*lween the two countries in the widest 
sphere of jiolitics and thi.s would itself materially 
strengthen both in their joint fight against the forces 
of darkness.” 

Addressing foreign businessmen, mostly British. 
Sir Percival remarked that, before embarking on large- 
scale venture-*, the businessman from abroad must jwk 
himself certain questions. One of the.se que.slions, he 
said, related to the effieioucy and stability of "the 
administration. He explained that Pakistan had to 
start from the bc'ginning in tlie most disturbed 
circuin si uncos. W'hcn the transfer of power first 
o(iciirr(*d. peophi in some quarter.^ failed to und(u’«taiul 
the essential soundness of Pakistan’s national economy. 
Tlie foreign exchange position of Pakistan, he declared, 
was good. As regards the Dominion’s raA* materials, 
the lack of iron and .sb^el remained a great handicap, 
although, according to him, such could be largely 
removed by iIk* great hydro-electric .**chcmes, to which 
the Government was now gixdng priority. These 
schemes gave great satisfaction to foreign businessmen 
and 8ir Percival was proud that British ougineers were 
closely asKSO(!iated with them. He said that the British 
bu.Hinessmen and engineers were satisfied with the 
(h'clarcd industrial policy of Pakistan and this was 
one of the reasons why they were today actively 
p.nticipatiiig in the plans for the development of that 
Dominion. 

Mr. Ayyangar on Railway Working 

Broadcasting from the Delhi Station of the All- 
India Radio, India’.s Transport and Railways Minister, 
Mr. Gopalaswamy Ayyangar, revealed a tremondous 
increase in both goods traffic, and passenger miles on 
Indian railways. 

Mr. Ajyangar revealed : “Compared to 1^38-39 
which reported 13,456 'million passenger miles, the 
figure for 1947-48 was 30,192 million mflcs, an incroa'C 
of 124,4 per * 0001 . The increase in the current year 
should be even greater.” 

Turning to the goods traffic, Mr. Ayyangar said : 
“The tonnage of goods lifted in September, 1948, was 
13,052, 000 ions representing an IS per cent increase 
tiver the last 12 months.” 

TT«k fKn.f qi*a nn 


resources permit in building coaches, and the reeont 
decision of the Government to reduce the number of 
classes on trains from 4 to 3 is a step taken to ensure 
the maximum possible use being made of the stock 
tliai is available. 

“Judged by the sheer volume of transportation 
handled and its vital significance to the teeming 
millions of the population of this country,” Mr. 
Ayyangar added, “It is in no exaggeration to say that 
the efficient working of the railways detormiues the 
\ery tempo and amplitude of our economic life and 
uciivity.” 

He referred to the organisation which haa been 
set up to regulate “what should move and what can 
wait so long as the demand on the railways is greater 
than their capacity,” and said : “This is what is known 
us the Priori tio.s Organisation It is regarded by many 
with suspicion and by some who do not entirely 
understand its working as an unnecessary bottleneck. 
So long as the Goverument have to fulfil their respon- 
sibilities equitably by the people of the country, they 
must have ]>ower to determine priorities for rail 
transport, especially wlieu its capacity is so demo as- 
trably short of demand. Remember, it is only rail 
transport winch can carry the thousands of tons of 
foodgi'uius from ports to the hinterland and from one 
part of the country to anotlier” 

“Again, it is only the railways which can carry Ibe 
thousands of Ions of coal required as a vital necessity 
for industry and trade. C\uM.ain minimum transport 
requirements for essential goods liavi' got to be mot 
in siiito of difficulties, and it is only after tin? has 
been done that the rest of Ihii traffic, capacity available 
can be distributed amongst others. This (luantum being 
limited, unless Ihenj were some regulation, a gre t 
deal of du'order and dislocation would result. 1 am 
personally not enamoured of controls, nor are the 
Government, but controls when properly administered 
should be le.'-s irksome when they are submitted to 
willingly under a democratic Government than when 
they are enforced by un alien administration on the 
people against their will. As soon as it is practicable 
lor the regulation of priorities for movement to be 
withdrawn, this will be done. But till then, Govern- 
ment must ask the public to exercise patience, and it 
is even more important to stand in the queue and not 
to break the line, as that is often a 'znajor cause ot 
confusion imd corruption.” 

Referring to bribery and corruption which were so 
widespread, he said : 

“On the railways, among the station, goods-train 
and such like staff, the demand and payment and the 
offer and acceptance of illegal gratification are almost 
a tradition, deep-rooted and of many decades stand- 
ing. A determined drive is now on to combat this evil 
with firmness amounting almost to ruthlessness. Rail- 
way administrations are tackling this problem with 
the help of both the Provincial apd the special police. 
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guilty of oorruption. It ifi*hoptid that these eHortj^ on 
the administrative plan will produce satisfactory 
results, but the evil cannot be rooted out unless the 
administrations obtain the co-operation of the public. 
Particularly would 1 like to make a special appeal to 
the manufacturer, the trader, the passenger and all 
oth^r users of railways to desist from tempting attempu 
to corrupt the railway staff with whom they come into 
contact or have to do business.” 

Mr. Ayyangar would do well to squarely face the 
fact that the Railway Priority Organisation is one of 
the greatest sources of corruption. So long as Ihe 
rolling stock are in short supply, priorities will no 
doubt have to be operated. But at the same lime strict 
watch ought to be maintained that no favouritism or 
corruption enters it. Grant of railw'ay priorities has 
long been a subject of strong criticism by business- 
men ; it would be good if Mr. Ayyangar can remove 
the evil. The queue system can bo successful Jy main- 
tained only when the persons standing on it are sure 
that no violation of it ilirough backdoor arrangement r. 
for anybo<ly will be tolerated. Mr. Ayyangar seems to 
be more realistic and more d<.‘i(Tinined to stamp out 
widesjjread corruption in the railways. His predecessor 
Mr. Matthai had side-tracked this burning queslioii by 
denying its ('xistoncc. Mr. Ayyangar’s attention should 
also be drawn to the need for an immediate simplifica- 
tion of red tapi.sm in the Railway Department which 
greatly hampers produition and trade and reduces the 
turn-over capacity of the existing rolling stock. 

Central Committee on Fair W'ages 

The Central Advisory Council today derided to 
appoint a Central Committee to determine principles on 
v^hich fair wages should he based and suggest lines on 
which thow principles should be implemented. The Com- 
mittee is to report hy the middle of January next. 

The employers’ side will he represented on the Com- 
mittee hy Sir Homi Modi, Sit Srec Ram, Sir Padompat 
^inghania and Sir Biren Mookherjee, the workers' side hy 
Sri Ashok Mehta, Sri Khandliubhai Deshai, Sri B. B. 
Karnic and Sri Anjan Appa and the Government side hy 
one representative each from the Finance, Industries and 
Supplies and Labour Ministries. 

The personnel and the terms of reference as agreed 
to by the representatives of both the employers and the 
workers were announced by Sri S. Lall, Secretary, Ministry 
of Labour, Government of India, at tlie afternoon sitting 
of the Council which discu.<i>sed the question of tlie deter- 
mination of tj^e principles of fair wages and statutory 
machinery required for securing the same for the greater 
part of the^day. 

Sri Jagjivan Ram, Indian Labour Minister, interven- 
ing in the discussion on the subject at the request of the 
Council observed that he was anxious that things should 
be expedited. 

He observed, *lf the Council agrees we will form a 
Central Committee here to examine the various principles 
and determine the ways and means for their implementa- 


tion. If we constitute provincial confniittecb. it will be 
delaying matiens. Llnless we receive tlic Central Com- 
mittee's report, wr will not ho able to arrive at any decision, 
so long as these provincial rummittees do not submit 
their reports.” His suggestion wa<« welcomed by *ali sides 
of the House. 

Sri Jagjivan Ram accepted Sri Ashok Mehtas sugges- 
tion that directive.^ should be sent to provinces to finish 
neceB.sary spadework in the meanwhile so that wage boards 
could 1)0 formed without avoidable delay after enactment 
of necessary legislation. In course of the general dis- 
cussion on principles of fair wages, Sir Homi Modi on 
behalf of the employers declared that the employers believed 
not only in fair wages but progressively fair wages and 
wages which might be more than fair but thti workers 
should respond in the same spirit. “We employers and 
employees alike are all servants of our master, consumer,” 
said .Sir Sree Ram. 

On behalf of labour, Sri Khandhulihai Desai declared 
that fair wages should be tliouglit in terms of both com- 
modities and services. Sir Homi Modi urged that the 
necccaity of the labour was not only Bioney !>tit also facili* 
tics of housing, education of ihildren, etc. Sii Shib Nath 
Banerjec etnphasised tliat the wages sliould he adjusted 
to the cost of living. Sri Ashok Mehta urged that the 
conditions should he »\stablislied to enable labour enter 
into creative co-partnership in building India of our dreams. 

This move ol the Central Co\ eminent, to fix fair 
wages in joint consultation with the representatives of 
employers, crnph>yces and the stale, has hten in the right 
direction. The present unplan iu>d and iin-co-ordinatcd 
attempts to fix wages merely on the demand of llniuru 
labour has brought a good deal of i-oiifusiori in the produc- 
tion structure of the country. It has benefited none but 
has contributed to such an increase in eu«i of production 
that foreign commodities are now preferred lo Swadeshi 
products and most of ihe production unit.s uri' threatened 
with de.slruction with the prospect of throwing the labour 
out of employment. ^Hie present mud race, between the 
communist and non-communist labour leaders for killing 
the goose that lays the golden egg and Stale’s anxiety 
to gain a cheap but doubtful labour support by placating 
them should immediately stop both in the ultimate interest 
of labour and that of the country. 

Ill nn eflort for fixing a fair scale of wages, close 
attention should be paid to ascertain the amount of invisible 
profits made by the Managing Agents who arrogate the 
largest share of llu profits. If the Indian Companies Act 
be amended along the lines of the present British Com- 
panies Act, as enforced since July last, abolishing the 
Managing Agency system and imposing heavy liabilities 
on auditors, a clear and heavy margin will be found for 
enhancing tlie wages even after paying the normal profit 
to the shareholder and without increasing the cost of 
pioduction. Unless on approach to the problem is made 
from this direction, no amount of Works Committees, 
Wage Committees, Truce Committees or Profit Sharing 
Committees will solve the problem. The past fifteen 
months’ experience ought to be an eye-opener. 
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Economy Committee's Recommendation's 

The recommendations of the Economy Committee, 
set up by the Government of India, in regard to the 
miniNlrieis which they have already examined, under- 
stands the special New Delhi correspondent of 
Commerct, arc fairly drastic. In addition to suggesting 
considerable reduction in the expenses of various 
ministries, the Committee is understood to have com- 
mented ftdvorsfdy in regard to the manner in which 
the ministries are functioning. In regard to the 
Ministry of Information, the Committee have sug- 
gested the abolition of the regional offices, the posts 
of Deputy Principal Officers and of 20 translators now 
employed. The number of information officers, which 
are now about 17, it is suggested, should be reduced 
to four only. The proposals of tlie Committee amount 
to a reduction of the Press Information Bureau from 
its total strength of 464 to 126. It is suggested that 
the Publications Branch should not only not add to 
the strength but also reduce its present n\iinbcr from 
169 to 85. It ha^^ been further suggested that the 
strength of the Food Minisliy should be rt^duced from 
400 to 289. The Ministry of Food has been strongly 
criticised for its inefficiency in regard to the “Grow 
More Food*' campaign and system of subsidies. 
Although the Ministry gives a subsidy of Rs, 6 crores 
a year on food grains, both the quantity and the 
quality of foodgrsins available to the consumer are 
very poor. 

The Committee have criticised the working and 
suggested reduction in the personnel of Health Minis- 
try, Agriculture Ministry, Ministry of External Affairs, 
Labour Ministry and the Ministry of Transport. The 
strength of the Transport Ministry is sought to be 
reduced from 202 to 60. In regard to the External 
Affairs Ministry, the Committee have recommended 
that no more embassies should be opened for at least 
A period of three years. For tlie time being there 
should be no embassies in Rome, Stockholm or The 
Hague and that the existing or proposed posts of 
Publicity officers in Paris, Prague, Moscow, Shanghai, 
Bangkok and Saigon should be abolished. 

The said oorrespoudent states that while the 
Committee have thus suggested reductions, some of 
the ministries until now, far from being satisfied with 
the present strength of personnel, are having proposals 
to increase them very considerably. For instance, in 
the External Affairs Ministry, 326 new posts are 
proposed ; in the Transport Ministry, there is a pro- 
posal to increase the personnel by 132, and the 
Ministry of Food, it is stated, wan\s 481 additional 
appointments. The manner in which the various 
ministries have been augmenting the strength of their 
personnel has almost reached the point of a scandal. 
The Food Ministry is probably the worst villain of 
the lot. 

The reason for this tendency towards an evei^ 
growing expansion of the Departments is the rapid 
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falling off in their efficiency due to jobbery and 
uejiutism and partiality in the matter of posting and 
promotion. Unless these evils are stamped out nnd 
appointments and promotions are made strictly on the 
basis of qualification and merit, no amount of addition 
to the number of personnel will bring in efficiency to 
the administration. The heavy increase in the number 
of officers in the departments of the Government, 
W'here l)av(.*s and have-nots are clearly divided, have 
already led to water-tight division of functions to such 
an extent that it is almost impossible even for an 
intelligent and well-infonned person to find out the 
exact T^acc wIktr he can get his work done. Unless 
one cfin get hold of a liaison-agent, who acts as a 
go-between for the officer ^and the bewildered outsider, 
one is driven from pillar to post and post to p’llnr 
till the right place and person can be discovered. This 
is not only annoying but also it costs a good deal in 
time and money, and is one of prime reasons for rev' 
ruption in the offices. The efficiency and morale of an 
administration can be maintained only througii un- 
impeachable integrity in the matter of making 
appointments and promotions which removes all heart- 
burning and brings in co-opi^ration among the 
personnel, and a thorough siuiplificaiion of nfliic 
procedure. The. Economy Committw* s(»pm.s to have 
done good work. It is imjierative that the recoju- 
raendation of the Economy Committee siiould 
rigidly enforced by the Dominion Parliament. Si'nihir 
Economy Committees should bo set up for the pro- 
vinces as well. 

U. P. Agricultural Income Tax 

Agricultural Income Tax has been a subject of 
study for a pretty long time, but most of the provinces, 
except a very few, have shown unwillingness to tap it 
as a source of provincial revenue. Agricultural Income 
Tax has been imposed in Bengal but the return has 
been meagre. The experienc,e of Bihar does not also 
seem to be mucli encouraging. On the contrary, the 
cultivators have viewed this tax as a source of 
oppression rather than one of revenue. With this back- 
ground and without going deep into the matter, the 
Government of India, some time back, recommenrtei 
a levy of agricultural income tax to augment proving 
cial revenues. U. P. followed up this suggestion and 
an Agricultural Income Tbx for that province has now 
been completed. 

The chief feautres cf the U. P. measure in short, 
are (1) the prescription of a minimum exemption limit 
at Rs. 1500 and the establishmeat of slab rates of 
taxation over and above that, ranging from an anna 
in the rupee to four annas, varying with the vise of 
the income ; and (2) the imposition of a super-tax, 
at varying rates in addition to it, on incomes above 
Hs. 80,000. The Act is to have retrospective effeot 
froim« July 1, 1948. The tax may be paid in four eqiiSl 
instalments. 
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The U. P. AgricuHpural -^Inoome Tax has been 
criticised on two grounds : first, on the particular 
ai^eot of the tax> as it obtain^ in the tJ. P, and 
secondly, on general grounds In the first place it has 
not been estimated anywhere as to how much the levy 
would bring to the Provincial Exx^hequer, although 
some reports have it at Rs. 1 crore. The circumstance 
occasioning the levy is a budget deficit and the 
function which the tax is to perform is to fill the 
gap between expenditure and income. If such be the 
c»se, one would believe and rightly too, lhai the tax 
might net in a huge income. Facta however seem to 
indicate otherwise. According to Pandit Pant himself, 
the tax will affect only one per cent of the zoniindara 
and the concessions rryjide to them by the Seleit 
Committee will deprive the Government of Ra. 25 
lakhs. In consequence it is clear that the tax n-turus 
will be smaller than the requirements as originally 
eatimaled and the not income, after paying all 
colled ion charges will be still less. Again, it is perti- 
nent to ask how the tax is going to be* collected. It. 
inifty be remembered that when the TJ. P, Zoinindary 
Abolition Committee, presided over by Pandit Pant, 
decided over the abolition of this age-old system, it 
put forth the novel suggestion that the panchayeis 
be allowx'd to gather the rent for the Government. 
Ts it likely that the same source will be asked in the 
prc'seii! case also to collect the new tax 7 If it Ls a 
rlifferent one, one should know whether it any 
existing institution or a new institution to be 
eon.stituted for fhi.s purpose Kpecially. It is also not 
clear on what basi.s the figures regarding costs ol 
collection have been arrived at. 

Secondly, the levy is described iis a finaneiiil 
measure rather than as an agrarian one. If it were a 
financial measure, as it has been characterised U) be, 
its expediency would have to be based on the two- 
fold object of filling the budget deficit and curbing 
inflation. The first object is doubtful of achievement. 
A.*! regards the second object of fighting inflation, it 
IS feared that the tax, instead of accomplishing such, 
may actually accentuate it For, whereas the tax is 
meant to take off fromt the pockets of agriculturists 
a certain slice of income, it will, at the same time, 
reduce the margin of profit of the ryots and thus act 
as a deterrent to increased production. So far as wo 
have information, this danger is already evident in 
Bibar. Thus, if it is conceded that the problem of 
inflation Js as much a problem of production, the 
effectiveness of the tax would again appear to be 
doubtfyl. 

TWrdly, in respect of provincial tax 3 fi like Agri- 
cultural Income Tax, Sales Tax, etc., there has been 
a growing demand, and a right demand, that there 
should be a unifomii system for all Provinces and 
States. Hegardlees of this, however, Provincial 
OovemmentB seem to be rushing through widely 
divergent 'tax ^neasurea through their Legislature. 


Such legislation also ignores the ^existence and work 
of the Agrarian Reforms Committee set up under 
Dr. Kiimarappa to study agrarian problems with a 
view to recommending a uniform approach to the 
provinces in solving them. • 

The experience gatlioied in collccliiig Agricultural 
Income Tax in Biliiir and Assam reveals that practi- 
cally no cultivator Ig above the exemption limit and 
that the number of tux-pa ^ors is very small. In Bihar, 
for instance, only 12,900 persons were asaossed to the 
Central Income Tax in 1930-40 and only 1,372 persons 
wore assessed to Agii(!ulluiul Income Tax in 1940-41. 
Thn.s only about 14,272 p(^rsou>! m all out of a popula- 
tion of 360 lakh-*, only .049 por cent, or iu other 
words about 49 persons in a lakh arc usually above 
the exemption limit which is not much abf)\’c the 
subsistence level. In respect of tea and other mixed 
incomes, the Central Income Tax Depnrtmfjnl del er- 
mines ilie whole income iniduding the agricultural 
income. The provincial govtunments take full advant- 
age of it. They simply gel a certified co]»y of the 
assessment orders and levy a fax on the agricultural 
portion of the income a.s (lelerminecl by the Income 
Tux authorities. The numbcjr of cultivating assessees 
is negligible outside lea and sugar companies. If the 
Agricultural Income Tax be confined to such units 
alone, l(?aving out the ufdual tillers of the soil, it will 
bring in revenue at a minimum possible cost without 
disturbing agricultural production. Zemindars and 
other rent-roc(dvcrs may be left out of consideration 
because these clus^es are shortly going to bo 
eliminated. 

Economics of Zamindari Abolition 

The Government ot the Indian Union have 
announced that they will not, be able to share the 
consequences following the projects of Prohibition and 
Zamindari Abolition. Almost all the Provincial Minis- 
tries have their laws ready-made in this behalf. In 
Madras, they have gone in for total prohibition ; 
Bihar has p/is.«cd the law for Zainiudiiri Abolition ; 
the Governor-General’s sanction holds up its imple- 
mentation. Aside from financial losses apprehended 
from these two measures there are other factors in- 
volved that have to bo understood before the final 
step is taken. Prof. Radhakamal Mukherjee, head 
of the Faculty of Economics and Sociology in the 
Lucknow University, brought certain of these out in 
course of an address delivered to Kconomics and 
Sociology Club of the University. Its sfummary, as it 
has appeared in the Press, will help to clarify thought, 
and we desire to share it with our readers. The land 
reform proposals in the United Provinces have the 
following satisfactory features : “Restriction of sub- 
division of holdings below ten acres, the rehabilitation 
of the village community with its management of 
pastures, waste lands, wells and markets and of its 
collective revenue responsibility and the abolition of 
landlordism." 
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But the outstaxuiing defect is the neglect of the 
problem of rehabiJiUtion of 50 lacs of agricultural 
labourers comprising 20 per cent of the total number 
of people living on land in the province. The land 
reform could be regarded as either equitable or final 
that ignored altogether the existence of this class 
wliich was increasing by one lac a year. As a matter 
of fact, the U. P. Zamindari Abolition Committee's 
rcMiommendation would aggravate the social conflict 
and mal-distribution of land in the countryside by 
contributing towards the ejectment of about 32 lues 
shikmis from their holdings. This is a highly retro- 
grade step. 

About the social consequemies of the Committee's 
recommendation, Dr. Mukherjcf' uttered a warning 
that should be heeded. “The Committee shows a 
curious obscurantism in repudiating the advantages of 
mechanised cultivation for improvement of agricultural 
output in the province which is showing a big food 
deficit to the extent of five million tons. A virtual 
peasant proprietorship with rights of tmnsfer would 
check the mdispeiLsaUe drive towards co-operative 
and collective farming, perpeUinte inefficient, cultiva- 
tion, bring the non-agriculturist, moneylender to the 
land by the back door and start a fresh bitt4>r struggle 
between the richer and the poorer pe^asantry. Conser- 
vative, retrograde and obscurantist land reform is apt 
to prepare Urn seedbed for unpredic.iable social distur- 
bances as the political conaciousnc'sts of the poivsaut.ry 
newly aroused and diffusc»d by adult franchise, faces 
the fnistration of an economic defeat." 

Sikhs and East Punjab 

The only British Englisli-language daily paper in 
India has been significantly cultivating the Sikhs and 
giving publicity to their claims and demands that are 
reminiscent of the spirit of separatism that has dismpted 
India's unity ami integrity. The general budy of 
Indian journalists appear to be trying to minimise 
the significance of their problem, their difficulties and 
frustmtions, by turning the blind (ye on these. As we 
havfj seen that Muslim separatism could not. be 
neutralized by a policy of indificrence, we have iu our 
own way been trying to understand what the Sikhs 
feel and think and aspire to. Their material loss of the 
fertile canal colonics of undivided Punjab, the majo- 
rity of these falling in Pakistani Punjab today, can be 
represented by irrigation works fertilizing East Punjab, 
Dcllii, and the western districts of the United Pro- 
vinces. Their Qurdwaras, associated with the lives and 
sacrifices of their Gurus, cannot be transferred from 
Pakistani Punjab ; suggestions have beq^ made on 
their behalf that these, the most sacred of these, be 
consUtut^^d into “Free Cities" just as Pope of Rome’s 
enclave has been recognized by Italy. But this would 
require reciprocal arrangement in connection with 
Muslim shrines, the chief of which lie in Ajmcre and 
Sirhind. 

But the real grievance that appears to be agitat- 


ing the Sikhs docs not appear to be concerned with 
this material and cultural loss. Its nature will be 
understood from thg following list said to have been 
placed before the Committee appointed by the East 
with a view to effect a Hindu-Sikh settlement in the 
province : 

(1) Representation for Sikhs should be on the 
basis of the 1941 census. 

(2) The Delimitation Committee should include 
an equal number of representatives of Hindus and 
Sikhs. 

<3) In all provinces other than East Punjab, 
Sikhs should be given representation by nomination 
or through reservation. 

(4) The Sikhs should have 5 per cent reserva- 
tion of seal.s in the Central Legislature. 

(5) There should be one Sikh Minister and one 
Diiputy Minister at the Centre. 

(6) East Punjab's Governor and Premier should 
be chosen by rotation. 

(7) Equal representation in the East Punjab 
Cabinet. 

(8) 50 per rent representation for Sikhs iu the 
East Punjab legislature. 

(9) Lohara and Gurgaon should bo separated 
from East Punjab. 

(10) Roprcs(*nlAtion in I ho sorvices should lu' : 40 
percent Sikhs and 60 per coni Hindus and otlmrs. 

Public men in India with their rec(mt cx)*orionco 
will shy at the spirit btihind many of these demaru’s. 
There is on(» — ^Punjabi in Gurumukhi script be rorog- 
nized fis a State language in East Punjab — whicli does 
not find a place here. It has our sympathy and 
support. Of tlie others we can say that their imple- 
mentation should not bo attempted now when men’s 
minds are rocked on contradictory feelings which 
should be allowed to settle down. 

MUhila and Konkan Provinces 

The latest in the field to claim separate provinces 
for themselves arc the Maithili-spcaking and Koukani- 
speaking peoples. Mithila has had a place in India’s 
history that goes back to unrumembered centuries 
Modern Maitliil language has as old a record as 
Bengali and Assamese. But the historic vicissitudes it 
has passed through during Pathan, Mughal and Briti!>h 
periods have made its individuality indistinct. During 
Akbar's reign Mahamahopadhyaya Mahesa Thakkur 
got the grant of Tirhut in 1666-57 and succeeded in 
founding the Khandavala dynasty which is represented 
today by the Darbhanga Raj. It came to be attached 
to Bengal when Clive received the Dewany from the 
Delhi emperor. In 1911, it went to form part of the 
Province of Bihar. But all these developments have 
but intensified Mithila's separateness from ^the Bhoj- 
puri-epeaking people now dominant in the Congress 
Ministry in Bihar. In a pamphlet entitled Why 
Mithila a Separate Province ? we get certain of the 
arguments in support of a Maithil Province. Pobli^ed 
by the Mithila Mandal Central Committee, Patna, 
the pamphlet demarcates for the new province the 
districts of Darbhanga, Muiaffaipnr, ChaBipara&> 
Nmrth Monghyr, North Bhagalpur and Purnea wrpt^ 
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ing an area of about 28,000 sq. miles out of Bihar's 
more than 64,000 sq. miles. i 

The Konkani demand a province which will com- 
prise the coastal areas west of the Western Ghats from 
Daman-Ganga river to Kosaragud in the south ; it 
will consist of the administrative districts of Thaiia, 
Kolaba, Bombay, Ratnagiri, Goa, North Kanara and 
a part of South Kanara with Bombay capital. The 
Konkani language is claimed to be spoken by about 
seven millions of people. This claim is repudiile<l bv 
the Samyukta Maharashtra and Karnataka Province* 
protagonists ; they say that Konkan is a 3i)oken 
language only, and as such cannot claim a separate 
distinction. We have heard of Konkanasta and 
Doshasta differences in Maharashtra, but did not know 
these that could be made into a platform for a aeparale 
province. 

But, as we have always been supporters of Tiinguis- 
tic Provinces as necleus of the enrichment of cultural 
values, we think tlie ruling authorities of India 
should divert a little of their attention to this problem. 
Difficulties there are in the way. But these have to bo 
ovorcorno, and the way we do it will teat our capacity. 
Avoiding tluim will be a failure of duty. 

Mayurbimnj and Orissa 

We cannot f.ay that, wo understand the reason or 
reasons that influenced the Maharaja of Mayurbhanj 
lo refuse to “merge" his State in Orissa during the 
Ifist D(‘t*omber negotiations when 23 of his brotlier 
iu’jnces of the Orissa States had chosen this path of 
wifety indicated by Sardnr Ballabhbhjii Patel. Neither 
can we say that we understand him now when he has 
.■igreed to ‘‘iiiergc'r." But what is more mysterious 
appfJMiy to be the delusion of the Central Government 
to administer the State themselves “until the question 
of its merger with a neighbouring province is finally 
d 'lided," to quote the words of Mr. Regie who was 
deputed as Chief Commissioner to administ(*i Mayur- 
bhanj on behalf of the Inilian Union. The use of the 
article A in the above quotation appears to be signi- 
ficant to us, as it shows that it is yet uni^crtain which 
neighbouring province will have the privilege of 
Welcoming this particular State as a family member. 
There are at present three candidates for this honour 
— ^Orissa and Biiiar are eager suitors ; West Bengil is 
lukewarm. 

So far as we are aware the Raj family of Mayur- 
bhanj has^een a pioneer of the Greater TTikal Move- 
ment. The father of the present Maharaja, the late 
Ram effandra Bhanj Deo, was a fellow-worker in this 
Movement of the late Madhu^udan Das, a Cliristian 
Oriya, who may be said from certain points of view, 
aa the morning star of thLs political inti^gration of 
Oriya areas dispersed through two or thrci* provinces. 
The thought-leaders of the Ori.va resurgence had been 
Madhusudan Rao and Gouri Sonkar Ray, amongst 
othera. 


The claims of Bihar can be tfaced to 1912 when 
Orissa and Bihar were separated from Bengal to 
constitute a new province by Lord Hardiuge. In 1937, 
the former was constituted into a separate, province, 
and Mayurbhanj went wiih it. During last winter’s 
angry (uiiitroversy revolving roiiml Seraikela and 
Kherswan, wf* heard for tlic firKsl time that Bihar hti5 
ambitions toward.s Muyurblianj. Adibasi leaders like 
Mr. Jaipal Siugb were', it has bceti said, influenced o 
put in claims on behalf of Adibjisi.s who are about 
40 per cent of Mayiirblianj population. Ho done 
it so that all the Adihasis in the* three provinces — 
Bihar, Orissa aiul Central Provinces— may be kept 
together to add strength to his Jharklnind Province 
Movement working for a sei»arato province m the 
Indian Union. 

This analysis shows that something is afoot with 
regard to Mnyurhhaiij ; the use of an article, referred 
to abovr*. throws light on it. 

Sardar Patel on Bengal • 

In his Nagpur speech, Sardar Vallabhbhai PaU*l 
hiks made a reference to Bengal which hub been looked 
upon in this province as an addition of unwarranted 
insult to the grievotis injuries that she has sustained as 
>i result of the Partition. Sardar ji said : 

You go to Bengal, it is full of Bihar twrsus 
Bengal and Bengal vi^rsu^ Assam controversies. A 
SikJj taximan is not tolerated aud attempts pe 
being madi' to rei)lacc him by a Bengali, Think 
of what danglers lie ahen<J in such disputes. 

It was in this veiy speech that Sardar ji admitted 
the growing exodus of East Bengal Hindus to West 
Bengal and warning Pakistan said that if I’akistan 
was determined to drive away Hindus from East 
Bengal, then “Pakistan must agree to give us sufficient 
land so that we can reliabihlute them." Sardarji, for 
the present, has ended with this declaration but the 
})our and maimed province of West Bengal has, for 
the past fifteen months, been obliged to face the 
terriblo task of reliaVulitating these millions. Assistance 
from the Centre has been insignificant, to say the leaj9t» 
aud the Central refugoo poiicy in regard to East Bengal 
Hindus has been of a rather step-motherly nature, 
specially when compared to the Punjab side of it. The 
displaced Bengali population have put the least 
amount of pressure on the Centre in the matter of 
rehabilitation and havfj made the least amount of noise 
in tills respect specially in view of the embarrassing 
condition of the Government of India. They have tried 
their level best to squeesc thomselves in here and try 
to find out an employment through tlieir own efforts. 

Bihar-Bengal and Bengal-Assam . controversies are 
being carried on under the auspices of the leaders and 
Governments of Bihar and Assam, and not in Bengal 
us Sardarji has suggested. If Sardarji finds time to 
visit any Post Office in Calcutta or its suburbs, ho will 
find rows of Biharis standii^ before their Money Order 
and Insurance Begistotion counters waiting to reimt 
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fiubstantial amountEf to their native province. It iB a 
well-known fact that one of the principal incamo^ of 
Bihar is remittances from Bengal. The Bengali people 
have not yet done anything to replace them by their 
own nationals. The manner in which this generosity 
is being repaid in Dihar in her treatment of the 
Bengal i'Speaking pcojile of Manbhum and Singbhum 
has been a mutter of great resentment in thi^a province. 
And after all, as all Congressmen know, Congress has 
repeatedly assured Bengal that these districts would 
be restored to Bengal the day Congress had the power 
to do so. Bengal is but asking for the restoration of 
jnoporty pilfered from her by the British and handed 
over to Bihar without any jusfificatiun, beyond that 
of robbing Peter to pay Paul. 

As regards Aasam, the less said assuredly the better. 
Bengal’s sacrifice in her anti-Partition agitation of 
1905 saved Aswiiu from beconiing a Muslim majority 
province. Bengal's support to the people of Assam in 
their stand against the influx of League Muslims into 
that province, with thg hel}) of the Saadullab Govern- 
ment, stemmed this immigration to a very great extent. 
Bengal’s .support to Assam in her refusal to sit in 
Group C under the Cabinet Mission Plan wa.s one of 
the prime reasons which contributed to the rejection 
of that plan and brought about the partition of India 
in which Bengal has been the worst sufferer, Bihar 
and Assam have both repaid the debt of Bengal 
through an ill-treatinent of a people who did and still 
does render them signal aid in their economic distress 
and hours of trial. 

Bengal’s greatest tragedy i.s that she has lived for 
others to her own cost. The Congress was started in 
Bengal, it gaineni the greatest momentum in Bengal 
and in reply she was penalised with the Curson 
Partition of 1905. Her Swadeshi Movement led to the 
*i^Mtablishmcnt of cotton mills at Bombay and Ahmed- 
nbad. Thi.s movement was the prime cause of British 
businessmen’s vengeful effort to oust Bengali dealers 
from the jute trade and the consolidation of Marwari 
capital in the city of Calcutta. This blow at the most 
vital part of Bengal's trade led to the utter ruin of the 
Bengali business houses established since the days of 
the Company and made du.** province dependent on 
non-nationals of the province in her food, cloth and 
cash-crop trade. When the Curzon Partition was 
annulled, Assam was saved, and the cause of Indian 
nationalist and Swadeshi movements advanced far, but 
Bengal had to pay through a dismemberment of her 
vital mineral areas which were joined to Bihar. Now 
that freedom has been attained, Bengal stands tom into 
pieces, East Bengal, West Bengal and the Bengali areas 
of Bihar and Assam. As for the last statement regard- 
ing the Sikhs, we wonder how a province’s attempt to 
man her essential transport service by her own men 
can be interpreted as an act of provincial narrowness 
0 Ven if vfhat Sardar Patel mid mre true. We would 
have ignored it with Contempt, had it come from 
anyone of a lesstf standing than the Sardar. We do 
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not know who is the oonteiAptible penron who mia- 
informed the Sardar, but we suspect that it is one of 
the lot that assiduously licked the boots of the British, 
in order to share in the loot of Bengal, while the yean 
of futile but fierce campaigns were going on to dragoon 
the Bengalis into submission. The facts are diametri- 
cally opposed to what was stated by him, os the Sardar 
is well aware of by now. More we need not say but we 
confess that Bengal was not fully prepared for the 
kind of ’’recognition” she has received at Nagpur from 
Sardar Patel whom she believed to be non-partisan. 

Dr. Pattabhi on Linguistic Provinces 

The re-distribution of provinces on a rational basis 
should not be needlessly delayed any further, said the 
Congress President-elect Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramayya, 
speaking at a rece[)tion held in his honour by the 
Andhras of Delhi. The demand for linguistic provinces, 
Dr. Pattabhi said, was a rightful demand and, as 
such, ought to be conceded. ”We must remove the 
artificial boundaries which the British had laid down 
by coercion for their own convenience. If Europe catt 
have 28 countries why India connot have 14 provinces,”' 
Dr. Pattabhi asked. 

Dr. Sitaramayya has for long been a champion ot 
the demand for the creation of linguistic provinces; 
and ho has achieved succi'ss so far as hLs own home 
province is concerned. But it is also equally patent 
that he has turned a blind eye and a deaf ear to this 
rightful demand when it emanated from the Bengali- 
speaking people. The fact lemuinj^i that Bengal has so 
far been unable to secure support from this voedferous 
champion of linguistic provinces in her effort to get 
back the Bengali-speaking districts of Eastern Bihar 
and the just demand of the Bengali-speaking districts 
of Assam for the creation of a Purbachal Province has 
been turned down in a meeting of the Congress 
Working Committee in which Dr. Sitaramayya was 
present but did not lend his support to the representa- 
tives from Purbachal. 

India at Columbia University 

India was the theme of a public lecture at 
Columbia University, New York, on the 17th Novem- 
ber. This was in connection with the Mary Kea tinge 
Das Memorial Lecture delivered by Prof. R. L. 
Hchuyler. He is an authority on modem constitutions 
and world politics. The lecture which was entitled 
’Tndia, the U. S. and the British Coimnomvcalth” is 
the first of a series inaugurated at Columbia Univer** 
sity by the Tarak Nath Das Foundation of Now York 
City. The object of this Foundation is to promote 
Indian studies and foster cultural relations between 
India and the U. S. A. ^ 

Another National Anthem 

Mr. Ravi Saakar Suklit, Fresawr oi Central 
Province and Berar, has sponsored another nations} 
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anl^em. In introducing it to the public^ he says thfrt 
it is adaptation’* of Kabindranath Tagore’s Jana- 
Gnna-Mana Adhxmyaka song His Ho'ine Minister, Mr. 
Dwarka Prasad Mishra, has vent&red on it at his 
“request.”; he suggests that the new anthem oontainw 
“what is best in the two songs” — litibindrunatli's and 
Bankim Chandra’s Vande Mataram, and embodies 
what constitutes the “most cherished heritage of our 
philosophy and culture.” To enable our readers to 
judge this claim we reproduce below both the Roman 
character version and the English translation of this 
new song. 

*'Jana-Gana-Mam-Adhihasini, Jaya hea Mnhimam 
Bharatmafa. 

Hyma-Kiritini, Vindhyii-Mekheley, 
Udadhi-Dhout-pad Kaflialev, , 
Qanga-Yimun<xJRmi>a-Krl^yia~GodnvHri-Ja\a- 
bimaley, 

Bibidha tadapi abibhaktey, Shanta, 
shaktisanyunktey, yug-yug abhinav Mata, 
Jana-Gana-Kleaha-Binaskivi-Jnya hea Mahimani 
Bharatamata, 

Jaya hea, Jaya hea, Java hea, 
Jaya-Jaya-Jaya-Jaya, Jaya hea." 

"Suprf'me in the hearts of humanity, Thou radiant 
jewel on Earth 

0 Mother India : Be Thou victorious, Thy head 
crowned by the Ilirnalaynn snows, 

T)ie Viudhyas girdling thy waist. 

Thy Lotus-feet washed by the ocean ; 

Thy body kept pure by the flowing waters 
Of the Gangfi.*?, Yamuna, Rewa, Krishna, Goclawari, 
Thou art the indivisible in a seeming diversity ; 
Thou ait peaceful yet blessed with unconquerable 
strength ; 

Thou livest ever afresh ; ever young in every age. 
0 radiant jewel on Earth I Mother India 1 
Ttioii who conquers nil ills of the suffering 
Huniiinity, Re Thou IViumphant. 

Be Tliou victoriou.'^, ever and cv(t iind ever again 
victorious 1” 

We know that Mr. Dwarka Prasad Mishra pas‘<ed 
part of his student days in Calcutta, and that he 
dabbled in numbers because numbers cami' naturally 
to him. Since then, he aiipcars io have made a name 
in the Hindi litcraiy world .as author of /Cm/moyt/ri. 
Now, he is for a higher flight ; he is not satisfied with 
the role of a maker of laws ; he want.- to live in Iho 
memory of his people as a maker of its songs. We 
respect his ambition, but we would urge him to realize 
whether ^adaptation” of othcrV* com position is the 
sure way of reaching this goal His chief, perhaps un- 
knowingly, gave away the case of his “adaptation” by 
using the words—^thr sole apology for thb venture.” 
• 

1 Battle of Languages and Scripts 

Members of the Constituent Assembly from Tamil 
Nad, Andhra, and Karnataka are said to have adopted 
a resolution adopting Hindi in Devnagri soript as 
offiidBl language in the country ; they also agreed that 
Engfish Aoukl eoMotte to be veoogitised ai the 


official language for the next fifteen^ years. This shows 
that Gandhiji's advice that the official language 
should be Hindustani in two scripts— Devnagri and 
Urdu is being abandoned. Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 
has been appealing for paticmce. warning against any 
imposition by for^o of numbers. The cntJinsiasts for 
Hindi appear, however, to bo ilricrmincd to force 
matters even during the pre.'-enl session of the 
Constituent Assembly. They hav(' been mobilizing 
their forces with a view to stampede it into taking 
the decision determined by them. 

And the reactions to thes<' rush lac.tics cunnol but 
ho unfortunate. There has been un .inti-llindi mo\e- 
nieiit in Tamil Nad organized under the leaderahi]* oi 
Mr. Ramaswaroy Naicker, an old companion-at-arjns 
of tlie present Governor-Generjd of India during the 
Non-co-operation Movement days. It has been draw- 
ing strength from the Dravidastan Movement inspired 
by hostility to “Aryanism”— -the norms smd forms ot 
life represented by Brahmins. It is not non-Brahmins 
alone of South India who have? been oiiianizing 
oi»position to Himli. During the jH-e-Miit s» fusion of the 
Constituent Assembly members icproscnling South 
India have boon raising their voice against forcing 
Hindi. Mr. Krishnaniac-hari spokr of “Language 
Imperialism”; Mr. Nagappa requested "au’inbers from 
the North not to igipose Hindi al once ” Tlmse warn- 
ing voices should be heeded. The arguments indicated 
above should counsel the policy of “hasten slowly.” 

Why did They Accept Panition 

A coherent picture of the developments which 
forced Congrf;RS leaders to agi’oc' to the division of 
India has yet to appear. We have heard and read that 
as soon as League nomini^es entered tiie Intorim 
Government under false pretences of full co-operation 
in it and with the work of the Constituent Assembly 
they started to sabotage the work of the Government. 
As the Governor-General, Ix)rci Wavell, was a bene- 
volent observer of these antics of his proteges, Pandit 
J.awaharlal Nehru, the Vice-President of the Executive 
(^»ur»ci), could onl.s make ineffectual protests. 

There were other aabo^mr.'^ a-i work — the members 
of the British bureaucracy. Sardar Ballabhbhai Patel 
in course of his recriit Nag]mr speech to representa- 
tives of the C})attisgarh Siate.s, now merged in t^e 
('^enti'ul Prox inepR, lifieMl a part of the veil over their 
activities. He related how when he was entrusted 
with the States’ portfolio in addition to that of Homo 
Affairs he “found that the Political Department, in 
league with certain Princws, was busy hatching a 
conspiracy to break uj» the unity of India.” The 
Bai!tar State affairs gave him a cluf* to <hcae nefarious 
practices. The. State has immense natural resources ; 
these were on the point of being mortgaged t^' 
Hyderabad by a long lease. Sardar Patel put his loot 
down on these goings-on. The Political Department 
at first tried to withhold the relevant papem : ulti- 
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mat^ily these c«ine. ^ Then the Political Department 
started to argue that aa they were by Law ‘'guardians*' 
of the iminor prince, they were competent to enter 
into the contrabct for lease. They were bluntly told. 
howevc?r. that “as they were going away,” they should 
not “bothcT about their wards.” 

Experiences like these forced on him the urgency 
of a decision. 

It was then that I was made fully conscious 
of the extent to which our in1ere.sts were being 
prejudiced in every way by the maf^hinations of the 
Political Department and came to the conclusions 
that the sooner we wore rid of tlu'so people ^he 
bettor. 

I came to the conclusion that the best (ourse 
was to drive out the foreigners even at the cost, 
of the partition of the country. It was also then 
that I felt that there was only one way to make 
the country safe and strong, and that was the 
unification of the rest, of India. 

In course of his speet^h at the Benares Hindu 
University special convocation conferring on him a 
doctorate on November 25 last, Sardar Patel referred 
to this /matter again in these words : 

1 felt that if we did not accept partition, India 
would be split into* many bits and would be com- 
pletely ruin(*d. My expc^riencc of office for one year 
convinc/ed me that the way we were proceeding we 
were heading for disaster. Wo woyld not have had 
one Pakistan, but several. Wc would have bad 
Pakistan cells in everj^ office. 

The Muslim Ijoague, supported by the British 
ruling clu-sses, exploited thts anxiety. And partition 
was the way out. 

Vacuum in South-East Asia 

The Eastern World of I><mdon, a year-old monthly 
journal, in its August-Sept ember (1W8) Double- 
Number has articles which are critical of the policy 
of the United States in East Asia. These leave the 
iinrireasion in the mind that the conductors of the 
journal are not reconciled to the ‘'policy of scuttle” 
which Bi'itain's Labour Government has been follow- 
ing, and are not happy that the great Republic across 
the Atlantic should have succeeded to the British 
hen I age. Through almost all the articles runs a note 
of steady disapproval of U.S.A.'s acts of omission and 
commission. This rancour is at variance with the 
requirements of the camaraderie between these two 
Anglo-Saxon Powers. The writers have hardly any 
alternative plans to suggest ; the political consequences 
of the two World Wars of the 20th century appear 
to have deprived tliem of that power. As reflecting the 
British mind this journal has signifkiance as the 
“candid” friend of the greatest nation of the modem 
world. 

To Indian readers the article entitled as above 
has a value^ because it will enable us to see ourselves 
as others see ua^ specially when the opinion is being 
(Tfinvnaiiicd amongst us th»t India has a chance of 
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stepping into the leadership of Asia. We know that 
India’s Prime Minister disapproves of .Uiis ambiUon. 
But even Sardar BaHabhbhai Patel has not been able 
to resist the temptalSon of appealing to the gallery in 
this matter. And Major-General Hartwell's article will 
do US good if we take care to undmtaiul its implica- 
tions. He talks in terms of power-politics ; he thinks 
that the “power vacuum” created by his country's 
retirement from India and Burma “cansot be filled 
from within the area” (S.-E. Asia) within a predictable 
future. In the language of geo-politics, made famous 
by the German General Hausofler, “the land mass of 
India, or alternatively the land mass formed by 
Burma, Siam, Cochin-China and Malaya ... is 
essential to paramountcy in the area.” And it is also 
esricutial that '*lhc latter should be under one 

(fntcral control** 

Who is to exercise this cont.rol now that Britain 
has withdrawn power from almost the whole of this 
area ? And as India will be “looking inward rather than 
outward,” there is the dread prospect that the Soviet 
Union may step in to fill up the vacuum. The writer 
say.s that “it requires little strategical sense” to see 
that for Rus.sia, on the t.op of this land mass, ‘M.he 
physical control of India is a sine, qua non iinle.ss 
China can be absorbed.” The “obvious danger spots” 
are, according to him, “some or all of Iraq, Iran, 
Afghanistan, Sinkiang, Nepal and Tibet . . . (with 
Kashmir thrown in).” 

Major-General Hartwell may have hi.s own in- 
formation to be so positive about “danger sj>otK.*’ But 
to many this prophecy may appear to be Soviet - 
baiting. We think that Russia will be trying to exploit 
the success of Chinese ComraunistiS. And for this he 
has found a remedy in a .suggestion of Captain Liddel 
Hart with regard to Germany which can be applied to 
the other defeated nation— Japan. We will allow the 
writer to elaborate this Liddel Hart, argument ; 

. . ae the situation uM-o-bia Russia has deve- 
loped, it is essentia] to drop our prc-conceived 
ideas on the military revival of Germany, and so 
far at least as Western Germany is concerned to 
promote such revival if there is to be any chance 
of imposing a physical check to Rutr^ia . . • 
mutatis mutandis may not the same principle be 
applied to Japan in S.-E. Asia ? ... Is not a re- 
militarized Japan probably essential . . . ?” 

Histoiy appears to be repeating itself. The emer- 
gence of Hitler was made possible by British encourage- 
ment. Fear of the Soviet Union was the driving force 
then as it is today. v 

r 

China^s Fight Against Communism 

The continuing failure.^ of the Chiang Kai-sbek 
Government of China to stand up against the Ghist^so 
Communists have puasled and mystified many- And 
considering the United States int^eite involved: in 
China's fortunes, the world has been unable to 

why the TVeman AdndnieMtiea ebrntid ftnvt 
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been fl^lack in rendering adequate help to China in her 
sore trial. But those who remember that in January, 
1947, the United States Government withdrew its 
representatives froim the Big Three Committee, ^ esla- 
blished in China on Febniai-y 9, 1945, to mediate between 
the Chinese Government and the Communists with a 
view to end hostilities between the two, can detect 
some meaning in the Chinese debacle in 1948. Gimeral 
Marshall, the present Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs in the Truman Administration, was Chairma'i 
of this Comiinitiee. And in resigning from it he pub- 
licly made a stinging criti -ism of the Chinese parlies, 
mostly supporters of the Kuomintang Govemniont, 
who had weakened in their revolutionary roh in the 
affairs of the country. The announcement nuidc on 
January 23, 1947, from WifNliington further told the 
world that the U. S. A. Gov(irnment had decided “to 
ienninate its conriec.tion with the Ilxcrutive Heatl- 
quarters which was estal^lished in Peiping by the 
(’Committee of Three for the purposes of supervising 
in the field of the execution of the agreement for 
cessation of hostiliticis and demobilization and re- 
organization of the armed forces of China.” 

This episode is recalled today to explain the dis- 
satisfaction of IT. S. A. leaders with the Chiang Kai- 
shek Administration. We have seen hints thrown out 
in that country’s press that authoritative quarters at 
Washington would not be sorry if the Kuomintang 
C^overnment is ousted from power. Of course, they do 
not say so in public. This dissalisfmjlion apart, Cbmmo- 
nist victory in Mancliuria will entail a major shift in 
the balance of power in East Asia. This diplomatic 
language can be made intelligible to the general 
public by saying that without Manchuria’s natural 
resources Chinn (;annot be a great Power. It will Imve 
more permanent, effects. The Western world has to 
realize that if China falls to Communism, the patient 
and industrious millions of the country will turn the 
scale in world affairs ; their very numbers soon or 
late will weigh heavily in favour of Moscow. 

The news from Washingt^on that President Truman 
has been applying his mind to a fresh attempt to 
understand the riddle of China is .significant. But he 
has to understand that even if his country’s resources 
and capacity and willingness to hclj) were many times 
greater than what these arc, China could not be saved 
to Democracy if her people did not will it. He has 
also to realize that the policy of his country with 
regard to Japan has a great deal to do with Chinese 
lack of will J ;0 fight against Communism. To the 
Chinese Japan’s ambitions and practices are a greater 
devil than, those represented by the Soviet Union. 
This feeling was given expression to in course of an 
Open Letter to the U. 8. Ambassador addressed by 
W Professors of various Universities in Peiping, 
’’giving chapter and verse in support of their conten- 
tion that American policy has been effectively re- 
anning Japan, and re-instating many of the former 
Japanese imperialists/’ to summarize from arricles and 


statements appearing in an American journal. The 
Ambassador, Dr. Leighton Stiiartf has been an 
educator of Chinese youth for about 30 years ; he was 
connected with tlu* Ynnching University at Peiping. 
And tlic Chinese Prof 08801 * 8 , many of theini his 
students, appear to be justified in their bitifV com- 
ment that “ho has not yet learnt cuoiigh about the 
Chinese” which alone would have enabled him to warn 
bis Gf>vet;pment of the danger of (heir policy. Will 
they yet reverse it and rc-onll^t the vital e.lcmcnts in 
(^hiiia to fight for Democracy ? 

Before Pfearl Harbour 

The United States’ version of Japan’s (jntry i^to 
the second World War lias taught the world to regard 
the air attuek on Pearl Harbour as its beginning in 
fc^ast Asia. The judges of the International Tribunal 
trying Gcuiojal Hideki Tojo and 24 other .laTianese 
war lords have found, however, that before the U.S.A. 
ships at Pearl Harbour were dcstifiyed, Japanese war- 
ships luid atl;i('k(*d Kola Bahru in Malaya’s tin difi- 
trict. This particular attack took# place at 2-40 5>-in. 
(Japanese time) on the 8th December, 1941; this was u 
hundred minutes before the assault on Pearl Harbour ; 
the Japanese landed troops on the Malayan beaches 
nearly an hour before the first Japanese planes had 
appeared ovi'i* the Pearl Harbour naval bitfe. 

Jn the judgment delivered by the Indian Jtidge, 
Dr. Rudha Binode Pal, the Japanese* war lords were 
acquitted. As this judgment was not allowed to bo 
read out in (’ourt, the summary that has appeared in 
the Indian Press leaves the impression in the mind 
that Dr. Pal held the policy followed by the Euro- 
American Powers, led by the U.S.A., as really respon- 
sible for driving Japan to this war. Before and after 
the first World War, the Western Powers encouraged 
Japanese ambitions. The Anglo-Jaiiamjse treaty of 
1992-3 bnslened the Russc)-Jai>anese war. The then U. 
S. A. President, Tlioodore Roosevelt, is reiiorted to have 
suggested to Japan that she should declare, a “Monroe 
Doctrine” for East Asia. During the first World War, 
the U. S. A. Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
Lansing recognised that “Japan had special interests 
in China partitmlurly in the jiaris to which her pos- 
sessions are contiguous.” And in 1930, Ambassndor 
Castle declared that ‘’Japan must be and will be the 
guardian of peace in the Pacific.” 

These declarations went into Japan’s head and 
inflamed her ambitions. Dr. Pal mu.sL have quoted 
these and others. Why the Western Powers failed to 
accept the logic of their friendly feelings we do not 
know from any of their recorded declarations. By 
opposing Japanese ambitious they creaU^d bittcrne8.{ 
which sought an outlet in war. Their ‘policy of dis- 
crimination against non-while peoples will continue to 
embitter relations between the coloured and the 
’’colouileSB” peoples ; the word within quotation marks 
was coined by Mrs. Annie Besant not as a term of 
compliment. 
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Truman as U. S. President 

Hany Truman haa been elected President of the 
United States falsifying the confident prophecies ot 
politicians and publicists in the United States and ol 
outside. The success of his rival Thomas Dewey was 
yo very assured that a Chicago daily did splash the 
news of his victory in an early edition of the paper on 
I he day the nows was published, and the New York 
Times, the biggest paper in the United States, gave 
iJowpy three-times more election votes than his rival 
111 course of “a nation-wide election-eve survey.” All 
I he wii^c men and women of America hav(» been 
ivponting of tlioir folly and started to explain the 
why's and how's of this miracle. We do not know if 
<lu8 wise-after-the-event elucidation will do anybody 
any good. But as it is in the day's businexs, vro ha\e 
f() tolerate these lucubrations. 

By his almost single-handed fight against over- 
whf'lming odds even in his own party, Harry Truman 
Ijjis proved that he had unexpected virtues that the 
world had not bargained for. It had been the habit to 
treat, himi as Presidefii by courtesy succiM'ding by an 
Mccident the nvd organiser of the victory in the 
<(‘cond World War of the 20th century. Aa Vice- 
I rtv^idenl of the U. ft. A. in Franklin Roosevelt's 
<Mn1ii term as President, depending for this post 
on Roosevelt's choice, Harry Truman became 
President because under the law of the Republic on 
the event of the ProridentAs the Vice-President 

jiutomatically steps into his shoes. 

But. by his victory in the 1948 election Harry 
Truman becomes by his own right Chief of the State 
jimJ Corainiindcr-in-Chief of its armed forces. What 
effect his victory wdll have on the internal economy 
of the TT. ft. A., it is too early to say. Vaguely under- 
standing the aims and objects of Truman's Domocratic 
j'arty and of Dewey's Republican Party, we do not 
propose to venture on an excursion into the meaning 
of these supposedly conflicting ideas, ideals and 
pmcticoK. Truman has been elected by the last-minute 
^c)lid support of American Labour, we have been told. 
What it, will mean in the internal politics of the great 
Hirfjublic, time will show. 

On international affair.^, Truman's victory is not 
rxpected to bring any radical change. We have heard 
so much of the ‘‘bi-partisan" policy of the U. 8. A., 
of the two parties beiug of one mind in the pursuit of 
foreign aims that, we need not expect the new President 
to .make any “new departure” in the line. Tlic world 
has been told since 1939 that the 29th century is and 
will continue to be the “American Centjfry”, that the 
American way of life will dominate over world affairs. 
Hatty Truman will be expected to follow the path 
that consolidates this aspiration. If strife and conflict 
try to halt or defeat it, Truman will not fail or falter 
to take up the challenge of the rival. HistoTy has pre* 


pared this role for the successor of EVanklin Boose** 
velt. He haa had no choice in the matter. 

Injustice to Indden-oemed Collieries 

It 18 a pity that we have to Write under the above 
caption even now in the same manner as we did while there 
was a hundred per cent British rule in the country. The 
present Ministers of the Central Cabinet raised some time 
ago the cry “Produce or Perish.” The Indian colliery pro- 
prietors true to their traditions of loyalty to the Congress, 
carried out the hehest and now realise to their cost that 
“Produce and Perish” would have been the more correct 
slogan. Of late there lias been a remarkable improvement 
in the supply of wagons in the coalfields but all this 
has gone to the British-managed collieries of which stocks 
have been reduced almost to nil. Coal worth about Rs. 6 
crores lies and deteriorates as time passes at the Indian- 
owned collieries. Eighty Indian-owned mines have had 
to close down. Of these forty Iwdong to Bengalees who 
arc backward in trade and industry. A few months ago 
Britiph-managed jute mills piled up at Bhadreswar a huge 
stock of coal mo.stly from British-managed collieries and 
but for the vigilance of the Press would have appropriated 
it to their use much beyond the target fixed by the Govern- 
ment. Soft coke used in co<iking food was so long the 
main stay of a large number of Indian-owned collieries 
raising comparatively inferior, coal but recently British- 
managed mines of first class co^l ,qu the B. N. Railway 
beyond the I)anio<lar river manufactured the domestic fuel 
and got an extra supply of wagons to despatch it to 
Calcutta Hliilions. Indian-owned soft coke collieries have 
thus been deprived of even that poor share of wagon supply 
which British rulers did not deny them in the past. Tlie 
same is true of brick-burning coal, 'lliiis Indian-owned 
collieries have b»'cn deprived of two items of wagon supply 
which have been their close preserve for decades. This 
IS independence witli vengeance. British industries in tlie 
country buy generally from British* managed mines. Sir 
.loscph Bliore as Railway Member in the old Viceroy's 
Council, for the first time, placed the major portion of 
railway orders with Indian-owned colleries. That system 
has been reversed this year, British-managed mines getting 
the lion s share of the Railway custom. According to Dr. 
Sir Cyril S. Fox and a host of Indian geologists, the stock 
of metallurgical coal in India will be exhausted in 43 
years unless its use for non-meiallurgical purposes is 
stopped immediately. Instead of doing that the Govern- 
ment of India is echoing the cry of the British Managing 
Agents that with the installation of washing plants or 
desulphurisation there will be no dearth of metallurgical 
coal for a long time to come. The Government should 
have discerned that this is special pleading of' devices that 
remain to be proved in Indian conditions. Why sboold 
the country imperil dts future just to enable foreign 
capitalisu to line their pickets? Tliere is a talk of reduc- 
ing the total target of coal wagon supply. In that ease 
there is every chance of the Indian section of 1^ oogt 
industry suffering still more. . 



£AdTfiRN INDU tJNDER TIt£ PAIA KINGS 

Bt SiH JADUNATH SARKAR, Kt., c.ijb., D.Litt. 


Tbk rule of the Pala kings over Bengal &nd Bihar 
lasted for four centuries and a half. It began in Bengal 
about 750 A.D. and soon spread to Bihar. And when 
the line of 18 kings ended in Bengal about 1160» what 
was probably a junior branch of the family continued 
to hold Bihar till the Muslim conquest forty years 
later. In their best days the Pala kings reached almost 
imperial grandeur, as their sway extended to the 
United Provinces, Assam and Orissa, or at least their 
suzerainty was acknowle<iged by vassal kings in those 
provinces. 

Vincent Smith rightly praises the Palas as ''one 
of the most remarkable of Indian dynasties . . • 
Dharmapala and Devapala (the second and third 
of the line) succeeded in making Bengal one of the 
great powers of India . . . The Pala period was 
one of marked intellectual and artistic activity.” 

Tonight I shall not JjlMlc of their wars and con- 
quests. internal dissensibiils and marriage alliances. 
These things you can find best in Dr. R. C. Majum- 
dar's masterly chapters in the first volume of the Dacca 
University Hislory of Bengal. I hold that the greatest 
achievement of the Pala kings was that under them 
Bengal first took its dh^tinctive shape as a compact 
separate province, out of a number of -alien districts 
which had before them no bond of union, though 
geographically adjacent. In the Pala empire, Varendri 
and Banga, Rarha and the northern Mongoloid fringe, 
were all welded into one country, one State, by 
remaining under the same sceptre and being ruled 
under the same administration for four centuries 
continuously. Secondly, we have to remember that 
the Bengali race took present shape in language, 
religion, social usages, and mental peculiarities during 
this dynasty’s rule. That shape has been modified only 
by three later forces, namely, (1) 'the uniform pattern 
of the Mughal administration imposed on the province 
after, Akbar’s conquest, (2) the rise of a Vaishnav 
Church under Chaitanya’s disciples, and (3) the 
impact of European trade and capital from the middle 
of the 17th century. Islam introduced a foreign and 
unassimilabli element into Bengal, no doubt ; but the 
Bengali Muslims have never been apart from their 
Hipdu neighbours and former blood-relations in speech, 
social usage and favourite literature. Thus, I claim that 
the Pala period cref|ted that ^ifmposite prodvet, viz,, 
a distinct racial and cultural personality, called the 
Bengali or Oauria. 

A revolutionary change was completed in Bengal 
during the four centuries of Fala rule. Before the 
coming of these kings, we see. dimly through the mist, 
only a loose bundle of tribes, migratoiy bands, end 


foreign adventurers who had turned Bengal into n 
fighting arena, the big devouring the small, like fishes, 
mataya nyaya, as a contemporary inscription rightly 
describes it. There was, before the Palas, no central 
ruler for the whole province, no power enforce 
justice. But at the end of the Pala period we find that 
all these groups of men had taken root in the soil, 
adapted themselves to their neighbours, and oil had 
been fused into one people or nation. The peculiar 
Bengali racial mould had been preparixl and all 
had been cast into it. 

There was a similar striking change affected in our 
social organisation. Under the* earliest Pala kings 
Buddhism was the favoured and possibly the prevailing 
religion ; under its influence there was no caste dis- 
tinction, no food restriction ; social usages and reli* 
gious rites were in a confused or changeful shape, a* 
one would naturally expect in a society convulsed by 
political turmoil and the anarchy caused by the 
collapse of the Gupta imperial government. Mixed mar- 
riages, and even unions without marriage would bo 
very frequent during such social anarchy. Therefore, 
just when Pala rule ended and the Sena line began, 
the Bengalis realized that they had once again gained 
settled order and peace, and Vallal Sen signalised tho 
end of social anarchy by purifying the castes, as our 
traditions say. He really reorganised the castes, or 
rather gave his royal sanction to the grouping and 
discipline of the social grades that had already taken 
place silently during the four centuries of settled rule 
and national prosperity under the Palas. 

This new stratification of Bengali Hindu society 
has lasted down to our own days, and its intellectual 
basis is the Sanskrit ritualistic and theological 
literature that grew up under the later Palos and the 
Senas. The social confusion due to Buddhism and the 
pre-Fala anarchy ended with the disappearance of 
Buddhism as the popular religion from Bengal. Our 
province had now become a Hindu land, with Buddh- 
ism lingering here and there in the hills and jungles, 
or disguised as Dharma Puja. 

What form the Bengali language had taken at the 
end of the Pala period is still unknown for want of 
any book or inscription in that vernacular. But I make 
bold to say that our language had by that time 
advanced very far from the crudities of the Dohas and 
Ghaiyapadas, which, I maintain, were not the people’s 
Speech in 1160, but only the artificial jargon of a 
vinystio and narrow sect. Many Sanscrit works were 
written at the time by the Bengalis, but they tell Its 
nothing of the actual speech of the people. 
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In the fine arte, we poasefli apecimens of Pala 
sculpture^ wliose unBurpaased excellence proves our 
forefathers' advance in culture under this dynasty. 
You will "find the best examples of lt> ' 'both stoned 
carvings and terra cotta, in the Bajshahi town 
Museum, at Faharpur in the Rajshahi district, and in 
very small numbers in the collections of the Bangiya 
Sahitya Parishad, the Calcutta University, and the 
Indian Museum. Pala art was made famous by the 
gifted sculptors Dhiman and Vitapala, whom the 
Tibetan monk-rhistorian praises. Look at the images of 
the dancing Ganesha and the Ardha-Nara-Nari in the 
Hajshahi Museum, and you will find the best' answer 
to those who say that Indian art can be original only 
by being abnormal or artificial, or a crude monstrosity. 
Every contortion (Ivowever slight) of the limbs and 
muscles, natural in dancing, is faithfully reproduced 
this Ganesha, while the Ardha-Nara-Nari shows exact 
fidelity to the differences between the male and female 
countenance and bust.^ister Nivedita used to say that 
the Tri-murti in the Elephanta Cave is the emblem 
of the synthesis which is the soul of Hinduism. I have 
seen both. Call it not my prejudice in favour of my 
native district, when I tell you that the face of the 
Ishwara in the Rajshahi Ardha-Nara-Nari is even more 
sublime than that of Brahma in Elephanta. 

1 have no time to tell you about the great services 
of these kings to Buddhistic learning, as represented 
by the foundation of the Vikramshila University, 
the restoration of the Nalanda University, and 
the building of the Sompuri Monastery {i.e., Pahar- 
pur). Atisa, the apostle of Buddhistic Tibet, enjoyed 
Pala patronage. Bui the dynasty was wonderfully 
broad-minded, these kings employed Hindus and 
Buddhists alike among their ministers and officers, and 
made grants to both religions. 

I shall conclude by posing three questions for 
your investigation, as I wish to stimulate your brains 
and make you think independently by going against 
the theories of our orthodox historians. 

Firat question : Did the Palas belong to the Raj* 
bhat or Bhar sub-caste ? Dharmapala is described in 
an old Sanskrit work as Raja-^hatadUvamsa-paUla. 
There is a large colony of this caste settled in the 
viflkge of Sakaldiha, the first station from Mughal 
Serai to Gaya on the chord line, and they call them- 
selves Raibhant, not Bhar, They now work as coolies 
and herdsmen, but they had a most glorious past : 
Beames in hb Memoirs o} ' Races, etc,, ypl. I, (p. 83) 
writes : 


^The period immediately following the ffifdxdi 
of Mahmud Ghaauavi saw the rise in South Ou(lh» 
the Duab, and the country between the Ganges 
and l^alwa, of the ahoft-bved power of the. Bhaiu 
. . J Common tradition assigns to them the pos- 
session of the whole tract from Gorakhpur to 
Bundelkhand and Saugor (in C. P.) . . . Many 
old stone forts, embankments and subterranean 
caverns in Gorakhpur, Axamgarh, Jaunpur, Mirsa- 
pur and Allahabad, which are ascribed to them, 
indicate no inconsiderable advance in civilisation.’* 

Read also Martin’s Eastern India, Vol. 1, p. 408 
and the Oazeiieer oj Oudh, Vol. I, Introduction p. 35. 

Was Gopal, the first king of this dynasty, the 
grandson of a soldier of fortune from South Oudh 
who had settled as a mercenary captain in some village 
of Rajshahi as his jagir, during the anarchy following 
the break-up of the Gupta empire, and whose son and 
grandson followed the same profession, till risinfr 
higher and higher in the third generation Gopal made 
himself **ihe hero aa king” of all Bengal ? 

Second question : The Pala army was mainly 
composed of foreign mercenaries and not exclusively 
of Bengalis by race. The regular official body of this 
dynasty included the commanders of Gauda, Malava, 
Khasa, Huna, Kulika, Karnata, Lata and Choda 
contingents both regular and > temporary (h/icd-ckat). 
The copious revenue of fertile Bengal enabled the 
Pala kings to maintain these mercenaries and with their 
help conquer Kanatij, Kamrup and Orissa, just as the 
possession of the rich and soft province of Bengal 
enabled the English to hire lakhs of Oudh sepoys^ 
Sikhs and Gurkhas and thus conquer the rest of India. 

, Now, did these foregin mercenary troops cause the 
disruption of the Pala empire and foment internal 
revolts when there were no longer warriors like 
Dharmapala, Devapala and Ramapala on the throne 
to lead them ? 

Third question : During the Pala period. Buddh- 
ism was swept out of Bengal and Bihar by Hinduism 
as we know it now-a-days. What was the part of 
Tantrikism in effecting this change 7 How did it act 
as a solvent and precipitating acid in the boiling 
cauldron of religions in Bengal in that age? What 
part did the Nath-yogis and the Sahajiyas play in 
facilitating the transition from decadent Buddhism to 
modem Puranic Hinduism? How did the Krishna^ 
cult illustrated by the plaques at Paharpur differ from 
the Vaishnavism as taught later by Chaitanya? Oam 
you trace the steps of the change ?'^ 

* Printed by tbe courteey of the AlMndln Radio, from • hioid* 
eeat mado on 9th Septombet, 1948. * . "a 



SOME ASPECTS OF THE DRAFT CONSTTlUnON 
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Thb foregoing discusBion about citiienship and elec- 
toral qualifications naturally brings us to the question 
of territoiy of Indj|^, because in the ultimate analysis 
these have some relation to territory. What constitutes 
the territory of the Indian Union or that of the units 
is laid down in Part 1 of the Draft Constitution. 
Under Section (1) the territory of India ut to include 
(i) the territories of four categories of Slates, (a) 
Governors' Provinces in the previous regime, (b) Chief 
Commissioners’ Provinces, (c) those Indian States that 
have acceded to the Indian Union, and (d) the 
Andaman and Nicobar Islands, and also (2) such other 
territories as may be acquired later. The door has been 
kept open for the accession of new States on terms 
acceptable to the Union (Section 2). Under this section 
nearly all the States except Hyderabad have already 
acceded to India and Hyderabad is also well on the 
way to accession after the recent successful ‘police 
action’ by India. The accession of Junagad and 
Kashmir to India has been disputed by Pakistan and 
India has agreed to submit, the issue to a plebiscite 
after settled conditions return. Anyway it is hoped 
that by the time the constitution comes into force 
^11 the States within the. territorial jurisdiction of 
what constituted India under the Act of 1935 except 
those that have fallen within the territorial borders 
of Pakistan will have acceded to and formed part of 
the Indian Union. Although mutilated by the secession 
of areas that now constitute Pakistan, with the above 
expectations realised ‘India’ in the new set-up would 
still remain a compact and integrated territorial unit. 
Section (3) provides for territorial re-adjustment as 
between the units within the Union. Union Parliament 
has been empowered to enact laws* (a) to form a new 
State by separation of territory from a State or by 
uniting two or more States or parts ;of States ; (h) to 
increase the area of any State ; (c) to diminish the area 
of any State ; (d) to alter the boimdaries of any 

State ; or (e) to alter the name of any State. The 
Section is qualified by a proviso which we shall discuss 
later. Such a law for the re-adjustment of boundaries 
of the units will necessarily contain provirions for the 
consequential amendment of the First Schedule 
enumeratftig the States and territories of India and 
other incidental and consequential provisions as mny 
be deefned necessaiy, but such amendments will not 
be regarded as amendments of .the Constitution in the 
formal sense of the term (Section 4). It is quite in. 
the fitness of things that there should be a provision 
in the Constitution particularly of a federal type for 
subsequent territorial re-adjustments of the ^nita 
specially in view of the fact that existing t>oundarieft 
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.of provinces were determined under Britirii rule simply 
by administrative needs of foreign rulers instead of any 
regard for any scientific principles and it is also meet 
and proper that the power to enact necessary legis- 
lation in this behalf should vest in the Centre. Bo far 
it is quite all right, but the difficulty begins with the 
proviso to the section. The proviso falls into two 
parts. The first part relates to the redrawing of 
boundaries of what are now Governors* Provinces 
designated as ‘States’ as set forth in Part I of the first 
Schedule to the Draft and the second part relates to 
proposals for alteration of boundaries of what are now 
called Indian States whether specified in Part III of 
the First Schedule of the Draft or others not so 
specified. The first part of the proviso runs as follows : 

“Provided that no Bill fBr the purpose shall be 
introduced in either^ House of Parliament except 
by the Government oj India and unlesn — 

(а) either (t) a representation in that behalf 
has been made to the President by a 
imajority of the representations of the 
territory in the Legislature of the State 
from *which the territory is to ha seporoted 
Of excluded ; or 

(б) a resolution in that behalf has been passed 
by the Legislative of any State whose 
boundaries or name will be a^ected by the 
proposal to be contained in the Billf' 
(Italics ours), 

Any proposal for the alteration of boundaries of 
existing units can only be carried out by effecting a 
territorial loss to some unit and a corresponding gain 
to some other unit or units. Now it does not stand 
to reason that a Province would come forward 
willingly and take the initiative in the matter and 
that is exactly what is contemplated in the first p.art 
of the proviso quoted above. Let us take the concrete case 
of Bengal-Bihar dispute regarding the Bengali-speaking 
tracts in Bihar which wore transferred to Bihar by our 
imperialistic British masters with a sinister design on 
the annulment of partition of Bengal and which West 
Bengal is now very legimately claiming back. Of course, 
on the basis of a rational and unprejudiced approach 
to the question solely on its merits there should not 
have been any difficulty in both the provinces agreeii^ 
to the proposed alteration in boundary particularly in 
view of the fact that the Congress wedded to the 
policy of creating linguistic provinces as far back as 
1911 is in power in both the provinces and perhaps the 
Drafting Committee relied on such’ a spirit of sweet 
reasonableness and broad-minded patriotism animating 
T^oples’ approach to such questions instead of narrow 
provincial and petty jealousies. It is no uSe however 
blinking facts, however inconvenient or unpalatable 
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tb« 3 r may bt. From tbf traad of avaata lO far it woidd 
be aimply madneae. to esj^ect that a majority of 
lators of Bihar would make a repreaeutatioo to the 
President to make over a part of their Province to 
Bengal. It may be contended that failing thia^ the 
other alternative provided under sub-clauae (ii) niay 
be put into operation, that is, a resoluUon in this 
behalf may be passed by the Legislature of the State 
“whose boundaries or name will be affected by the 
proposal to be contained in the Bill." In this parti- 
cular case the legislature in question may be as much 
the legislature of West Bengal as that of Bihar, 
because the boundaries of both would be affected by 
the proposed change. The West Bengal legislature may 
be eager to pass the necessary resolution but certainly 
not the Bihar legislature. What if the West Bengal 
Legislature adopts a resolution for the change and 
Bihar Legislature passes a resolution opposing the 
same ? The intentions of the Drafting Committee is 
not very clear on the point, but certainly the language 
xised in sub-clause (ii) is calculated to render the 
proposal infnictuoufl. But this is not the only hurdle 
that has got to be crossedi^by a province, in this 
particular case, West Bengal, in order to get its 
boundaries altered after the constitution comes into 
force. Even if it be able to persuade the legislature 
of Bihar to see the justice of its case and agree to the 
proposed change, which as we have seen is wellnigh 
impossible, it has to get the Government of India to 
take up the matter and introduce the necessaiy legis- 
lation in the Union Parliament, because the initiative 
in the matter has been vested in the Government of 
India. Here again the Committee has been inspired 
by the same spirit of idealism and lack of realistic 
approach to the matter that is evidenced in the other 
recommendation in the sub-clauses (i) and (ii) dis- 
cussed above. It is assumed that the Government of 
India would take a perfectly dispassionate, non- 
partisan and rational view. But this may not neces- 
sarily be BO. The Province which sponsors the proposal 
and is likely to be benefited by it may not be well- 
represented in the Central Government or for many 
other reasons the die may be heavily loaded against 
the Province and in that event its case may simply go 
by default. T{{at seems to be at least our unfortunate 
experience in the present case of Bengal-Bihar dispute. 
Even men like Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru and Sri 
Rajendra Prosad who are directly or indirectly con- 
trolling the policy of the Central Government have, 
to say the least, cold-shouldered the* overwhelmingly 
legitimate claim of West Bengal to the Bengali- 
speaking tracts of Bihar on some plea or other, not at 
all convincing. I shall not go here into the details of 
the arguments put forward on behalf of West Bengal, 
besause these have been repeated ad nameiim in the 
recent times in the Press and Platform, nor is that 
quite relevant to our present discussion. I shall only 
mention four of theae, cat., (1) The Congrem ia very 
long officially commiHed Co the policy of otwaring 
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linguistic provinces, (9) :eb^t U pdr cost of the 
population in the areas in ^dispute are linguistically, 
ethonogically and culturally identified with Bengalis, 
(8) the areas in question were arbitrarily separated 
from Bengal on the annulment of partition by British 
imperialists with the same sinister design with which 
many other administrative units were carved out by 
them in which the Congress never acquiesced and whioh 
they stood pledged to undo after the transfer of 
power, (4) Congress High Command by agreeing to 
the partition of Bengal ia responsible for the present 
plight of Bengal reduced to one-third of her former 
sise, denuded of the most fertile parts, with her 
economy on the brink of ruin by continuous streams 
of refugees from East Bengal pressing on her slender 
economic resources and as such is morally bound to 
give her some relief by giving back what was hers only 
some years back. 

Now shall I go into the ruthless methods which 
are being employed by the Congress Government of 
Bihar with the apparent connivance of Congress High 
Command and even Dr. Rajendra Prasad to suppress 
this very legitimate demand of West Bengal. 

The only point that I want to make here and that 
is relevant is that Bengal's case for redistribution of 
territories is a very strong one resting on unassailable 
grounds and yet it is not likely to be satisfied under 
the existing provisions of the Draft Constitution. 
Therefore, less strong cases for re<iistribution of terri- 
tories will have hardly any- chance of being considered 
even. That even the authors of the Draft Constilution 
were conscious of the difiiculty of altering Provincial 
boundaries under article (3) of their Draft is evident 
from their anxiety to get Andhra Province, for which 
they appear to have a very soft corner in their hearts, 
or other such linguistic Provinces created under 
Section 290 of the Government of India Act, 1933, 
before the Draft Constitution comes into force. They 
have themselves stated in a footnote to the First 
Schedule of the Draft that they anxiously considered 
the question if Andhra should be specifically mentioned 
as a separate State in that Schedule along with exist- 
ing States (Governors’ Provinces) and that the 
Government of India also in a statement on the subject 
suggested that Andhra could be included among the 
Provinces in the Constitution as was done in the case 
of Orissa and Bind under the Government of India 
Act, 1935. At one stage they themselves felt inclined 
to mention Andhra as a distinct State in this Schedule. 
But on closer thought they discovered some procedural 
difficulties and changed their mind. We should parti- 
cularly invite the readers’ attention to paragraph 80 
of the letter of the Chairman of the Drafting Com- 
mittee addressed to the President of the Gonatitueiit 
Assembly appended at the beginning of the Draft. 
Due to its importance bearing on the point we are 
diseuasing, we shall perhaps be excused for quoting it 
in 
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1 would inTito in^eial tttontion to Part* I of 
thi Pint Schedule and the footnote thereto. It 
Andhra or any other linguietic region is to be 
mentioned in this Schedule before the Constitution 
is finally adopted, steps will have to be taken 
immediately to make them into separate Oovemors' 
Promnces under Section i90 of the Government of 
India Act, 19S6 before the Draft Constitution is 
finally passed. Of course, the new Constitution itself 
oontaifw provisions for the creation' of new States, 
but this will be after the new Constitution comes 
into operation.” {Italics our own). The italicised 
portion is particularly worth noticing. 

In order to satisfy the demands for linguistic 
regions that had been raised the Cofhmitteo recom- 
mended that 

”A Commission shoul^ bo appoitiU^d to work out 
or enquire into all relevant matters not only as 
regards Andhra but also as regards other linguistic 
regions, with instructions to submit its report ^ 
time to enable any new States whose formation it 
may recommend to be created under Section 290 
of the Act of 1935 and to bo mentioned in this 
Schedule before the Constitution is finally adopted.” 
(Italics ours). The italicised portion should be 
specially noted. 

Thu Commission envisaged above has si^ce been 
appointed by the President of the Constituent Assem- 
bly but strangely enough the case of West Bengal haa 
not been included within its terms of reference. A 
memorandum submitted by the members of the 
Constituent Assembly from West Bengal, pleading for 
inclusion of the case of West Bengal was turned down 
by Dr. Hajctidra Prasad on the ground that it was not 
a case for the creation of a new province and as such 
does not fall within the scope of the enquiry by the 
Commission as suggested by the Drafting Committee. 
But with all deference to Dr. Prasad we venture to sug- 
gest that no impartial and unbiassed person would see 
anything in the language of the recommendation of 
the Drafting Committee quoted above that prevents 
the inclusion of the case of West Bengal within the 
terms of reference of the Commission. Pandit Nehru's 
logic in cold-shoiildcriug the claim of West Bengil4<^ 
still more difficult to understand. He dubs it as narrow 
provincialism and discourages such movements cal- 
culated to breed fissiparous and disruptive tendencies 
wlicn complete unity and solidarity is called for in the 
context of stupendous problems facing the country at 
the present moment. It is difficult to understand, 
however, how the addition of the case of West Bengal 
to the list will add to the embarrassment of the 
Government.^ls it the contention of Pandit Nehru that 
the cases of Andhra, Karnataka, Kerala and others are 
so very ijfgent that they cannot wait till after the 
exiforcemeut of the new constitutions, but Wes; Ben- 
gal’s case has no such urgency and that in the face of 
the stupendous problems facing the maimed and 
mutilated province of West Bengal arising out cf the 
partition by which she has perhaps been hit the 
hardest? This is, however, by the way. But whether 
Wetft Bengal’s ease, is indud^ within the terme of 


enquiry of the said Commiswon or is equitably and 
justly settled under Section 290 ox the Act of 1930 
along with the claim of other linguistic regions or not 
is not the real issue here. We have referred to the case 
of West Bengal only to make the point that even 
such an extremely strong case is veiy unlikely to get 
a hearing even, aBer the Draft Constitution comes into 
opcration„under article (3) of the Draft and that is 
why not only West Bengal, but all other linguistic 
regions claiming redistribution of Provincial boundaries 
are clamouring for such adjustments before the Draft 
Constitution is put into force. But even if all these 
claims are satisfactorily settled by the above procedure 
it will still leave the main problem unsolved. Fresh 
problems of territorial redistribution may arise in 
future also. It is necessary to amend the article in 
question to provide for satisfactory settlement of such 
questions. 

Before we make a suggestion as to the lines on 
which it should be amended we propose to discuss an 
amendment adopted recently by the West Bengal 
Legislature to the article (3) of tUb Draft. The amend- 
ment m question purports to recommend to the 
Constituent Assembly deletion of the entire proviso 
to the article (3). If accepted by the Constituent 
Assembly, its effect would be to vest in the Union 
Parliament unfettered power to make laws to form 
new States or to increase or decrease the area of a 
State or to alter the boundaries or the name of any 
State. It takes away, the initiative from the Central 
Government and vests it in the members of the Union 
Legislature, so that any member from a region which 
demands territorial redistributiou can initiate such a 
proposal in the Legislature and can at least force a 
discussion and consideration of the proposal on its 
merits whereas under the provisions of the Draft no 
such proposal can even be raised in that Legislature 
unless it receives the blessings of the Central Govern- 
ment. It will also transfer the initiative in the matter 
from the Legislature of the State from which territory 
is to be separated or included to the State which 
demands such separation and thus brings the matter 
within the region of practical politics. Thus while it 
would mark definite improvement in the existing 
position it has its defect also. In terms of this amended 
provision the sole initiative in this matter would be 
vested in the Central Legislature. A matter like this, 
of course, naturally falls within the jurisdiction of the 
Central Legislature but in so far as it involves usually 
a conflict of interest between two parties — for a fOr 
distribution of territorial boundaries means generally 
gain to one unit at the cost of another — ^it assumes a 
quasi-judicial aspect like a dispute between two 
parties. As such the issue should be decided free from 
all political considerations and entanglements as are 
apt to prevail in the legislature and a quasi-iudi<^ 
procedure like what obtains in England in regard to 
private bill legislatioti should be prescribed for the 
purpose. The initiative riiould rest with the provinee 
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that dmands r«ra4iust»«nt It idiauld prasea^t ita caia 
before a Committee of Ibe Ceatral Legidatura oo&ati« 
luted from a panel of namei of membem of the legia* 
lature. The Committee for the purpose of hearing the 
case should consist of only such members as have no 
interest in the issue. It should not include any mem- 
bers of the legislature hailing from any of the pro- 
vinces affected by the dispute. All the provinces 
affected by the proposed redistribution should be 
given a full bearing of their objections to the proposal. 

r:0 


FOR DBCEMBER, 1948 

The matter shpuld he procaadad with juirt tOsa a ault 
in a eourt of Jaw, iha Comimttaa playing tha rpfe of 
a tribunal. The Committee should ultimateir give ita 
verdict in the forxff'of a report to the legislature on the 
bads of which the neceasaiy legidation should be 
passed. This will eliminate all possibility of partisan 
or unjust redistribution tending to foster ill«*feeling 
and bitterness as between the provinces affected. 

(Concluded) 


INDIANS HEMP DRUG POUCY UNDER BRITISH RULE 

Bt H. C. MOOKERJEE, M.A., phn., 

Vice^PresiderU, Constituent Assembly of India 


Bveu evidence as is^ available tends to show that 
though the use of narcotics for purely intoxication 
purposes was not uncommon in ancient India and 
during Mahomedan rule, the authorities concerned 
made no attempt to check it through the imposition 
of taxes. The sporadic efforts made in this direction 
from time to time found application in very small 
areas and can, for all practical purposes, be safely 
ignored. 

It was only when the British came to feel that 
they had more or less firmly established themselves in 
the soil of India that they turned their attention first, 
to the taxation of alcohol as a means of realising a 
revenue and reducing the evils resulting from its use 
and, after that, took up the question of taxing 
intoxicating drugs. 

The need for a revenue was primarily behind the 
move, quite natural in the case of the East India 
Company the authorities of which were quite alive to 
the revenue-yielding possibilities of the British system 
of taxation of alcoholic beverages. All that they did 
was to import it to such parts of India as were under 
their unchallenged control. 

Beginnings of the Bbitish Excise Fouct 

It appears that during the closing years of Muslim 
rule in India, some system of taxation was sought to 
be imposed in some of the territories ruled by the 
Moghul Emperors t>n distilled but not on fermegted 
liquors, such as toddy, rice-beer, etc.* The task of 
collecting these taxes where they could be realised, not 
always an easy - matter, was entrusted to the semindars 
under the head of sayer revenue. It goes without say- 
ing that they wore not realised everywhere and also 
that many semindars who collected them did not 
always remit the amounts received to their sovereign. 
Thu was the system, existing at the time when the 


country came into the possession of the East India 
Company. i 1 

In 1789, much resentment was expressed against 
the conduct of the Bengal semindars who, it was 
alleged, did not exercise proper control over the 
manufacture and sale of spirits with the result that 
drunkenness was spreading rapidly among the poorest 
classes. It was suggested that the only way to check 
this evil was for government to bring the collection of 
these taxes under its direct management and control. 

This change in the excise policy was referred to 
in the following terms on pages 8 anj 9 of the Report 
of the Spirit Commission of Bengal, 1884 : ' 

“On the 19th April/ 1790, the Government re- 
solved ... to resume the Abkari sayer without 
. reference to other duties.^' 

This new policy of direct collection of taxes on 
liquor was put into effect by the Abkari Regulation 
of January, 1791, under which a tax was levied “on 
evWy license granted both to distillers and vendors of 
spirituous liquors.” 

Realiring the ease with which taxes could be raised 
from this particular , source without runnihg any risk 
of antagonising their subjects who had come under 
their rule quite recently, the attention of the Bast 
India Company was next turned to the imposition of 
duties on drugs as a means of securing revenue. 

That it was as much the desire to augment the 
revenues as to discourage the excessive consumption of 
drink and drugs that lay behind the above steps 
becomes clear from a passage from Harrington’s 
Anedyds, quoted by the Excise CommisBioner of 
Bengal in his memorandum dated the 27th November, 
1893, prepared for the Hemp Drugs Commission. He 
said : 

“It will appear from paragraph 1, section 2 of 
Harrington's Analffsis, volume 8rd, 1817^ that ^th 
a view to check immodmte consumption, and nt 
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the UiiM tiihe io augment the i)ublic revenue^ it 
' waa judged expedient to continue and extend the 
duties levied on liquon and druts when the aayer 
collections were resumed from landholders in the 
year 1700 ” 

The two things which have to be remembered 
here are first that in those distant days, there was 
little, if any, scientific data proving the deleterious- 
ness of drugs and, secondly, that being new to the 
country and having but little intimate contact with the 
general mass of the people, the British took it for 
granted that the consumption of narcotics by Indians 
was as natural and inevitable as the use of alcoholic 
drinks in the West. 

Thb Bengal Enquibt of 1798 

The first definite step in the direction of realising 
a revenue from narcotics was taken when, on the 16th 
February, 1798, the Board of Revenue suggested 
formally to the Governor-General in Council that a 
duty should be laid on the sale and consumption of 
the following ten intoxicating articles : opium, madak, 
ganja, subzi, bhang, majum, banker, charas; tobacco 
and toddy. 

A fact to which the attention of the reader shotild 
be drawn is the way in which dangerous drugs or their 
preparations like charas, ganja, madak, banker and 
opium are placed in the same categoiy as certainly 
less injurious substances such as bhang and toddy and 
the more or leas innocuous tobacco especially in the 
form in which it is smoked in India. This lends at 
least some support to the view that it was not so much 
the humanitarian as the revenue motive which \vas 
responsible for the move made by the Board of 
Hevenue, the members of which were, at this time, 
under the necessity of enlarging the revenues of the 
East India Company. 

On the 22nd March, 1798, the Governor-General in 
Council sent a reply to two extracts from which the 
attention of the reader is drawn. The first of these^is 
important as it proves beyond any doubt that the 
GovemorGeneral and the membeis of his Council 
were aware of the injurious nature of some of these 
intoxicants. The lines in question read as folfows : 

“Some of the articles, enumerated in your 
letter, we have reason to believe, are of so noxious 
a quality, and produce a species of intoxication so 
extremely violent, that they cannot be used with- 
out imminent danger to the individual as well as 
to the pdblic who may be exposed to the ejects of 
the temporary insanity frequently excited by the 
use of^ese dnigs.** 

The equally notable second extract makes it clear 
that even at that time, the desire to prohibit the con- 
sumption of drugs of above type was professed and 
it would have been indeed fortunate for India if it had 
found effective expression in actual practice. ITn- 
fortunately for us, ^ people concemed succumbed to 
the teau)tatfam of realisuig a revenue from the im 
Adj^Sfiona IAm ettd. Ol ths SaiM 
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time, of doing something towards the limitation of 
their consumption. The language used was as follows : 

“We are of opinion that the vend of any drugs 
of this description should be altogether prohibited, 
and we desire therefore that, after having fiiade an 
inquiry with a view to ascertain more particularly 
the nature and effect of them, you will prepare and 
submit to us a regulation for this purpose, as well 
as for establishing such duties as may appear to you 
proper on the sale of such other drugs as may be 
used without the same pernicious effects.*' 

The conclusion was almost a foregone one. The 
Board of Revenue after its investigations came to the 
following conclusion j 

“It appears that tlie original productions are 
as follows : tobacco, opium, ganja, siibzi or bhang, 
banker and to<idy, and that the three remaining 
articles are for the most part compositions of those 
here recited, as above-mentioned. With respect to 
the drugs specified in the foregoing schedule, they 
afCsnot for the most part represented as proaucing 
any very violent or dangerous effects of intoxication 
except when taken to excess ; and, although tlm 
operation of them may be mffre powerful in their 
compound state, wc apprehend it would be difficult 
to sanction the sale of the original productions, 
and to prohibit with effect the use of compositions 
of which they are susceptible ; to which may be 
added that most of these articles, both as original 
productions and as artificial combinations, appear 
to be useful either in medicine or otherwife ; for 
these reasons we do not deem it necessary to 
recommiend that the sale of any of them be 
altogether prohibited, but shall proceed to state 
what appear to us the best means of restricting the 
use of them, and impro\ing the revenue by the 
imposition of such taxes as are best adapted to the 
nature of the case." 

It is here that we get the beginnings of the 
British drug policy based on the assumption that 
moderate indulgence in drugs is not injurious and that 
imposition of taxes is the most practical as well as the 
most satisfactory method of keeping the consumption 
of these admittedly injurious substances within reason- 
able limits. I, 

Accordingly, under Regulation VI of 1800, the un- 
licensed sale of ganja and other intoxicating drugs Was 
stopped and a daily rate of duty on their sale 
“according to their strength and qualities" imposed on 
them. 

The system of daily taxes lent itself to such abuse 
that some substitute had to be foimd for it especially 
as there was no reduction iq the quantities consumed 
and the revenues were not benefited to the extent 
anticipated. In 1868, therefore,* this system was 
abolished and in its place, a duty of Re. 1 per seer 
on ganja and charas was imposed. In 1860, a fixed fee 
of Re. 4 per maund was prescribed .for each ganja 
license in addition to the above fixed duty. 

All-Indu Encuibt of 1871 and the Resolution 
or 1873 

In a note dated the 15th July, 1870, the then 
Financial ffeeretaiy made an observation to the effeet 
thftt . 
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htluftio aqrlttini report ia full of inetaneet 
of inaanity and oxime due to the uae of Oanfa 

Sir Richard Temple, Fmancial Member of the 
Cknremiqpnt of India, drew the attention of Govern* 
ment to thia note i& 1871, with the result that Local 
Governments were ^directed to make a careful and 
detailed enquiry in regard to the effects of *'the use 
or abuse" of different preparatioixs of hemp. 

Mr. A. O. Hume, as Itecretary to the Government 
oy India in his letter No. 339, dated the 10th October, 
1871, wrote to all Local Governments and Adminiatra* 
lions aa follows : 

"It has frequently been alleged that the abuse 
of ganja produces insanity and other dangerous 
effects. The information available in support of 
these allegations is avowedly imperfect, and it does 
not appear that the attention of the officers in 
charge of lunatic asylums has been systematically 
directed to ascertain the extent to which the use of 
the drug produces iu^nity. But as it is deagsCble 
.to make complete aim careful inquiry into the 
• matter, the Governor-General in Council requests 
that, with the permission of His Honour the 
Lieutenant-Governor, you will be so good as. to 
cause such investigations as are feasible to be carried 
out in regard to the effects of the use or abuse of 
the several preparations of hemp. The inquiry 
should not be simply medical but should include 
the alleged influence of ganja and bhang in eliciting 
to violent crime." 

The Local Governments to which the abote- 
mentioned communication was addressed were asked 
to give their advice as to the expediency and practic- 
ability of restricting the consumption of the hemp 
drugs by enhancement of duty or limiting or even 
prohibiting the cultivation of the hemp plant. 

After considering the replies received from Local 
Governments, the central administration embodied its 
conclusions in the form of Resolution No. 8773 of the 
Government of India, Finance Department, dated the 
17th December, 1873, from which the following lines 
are taken : 

"Upon consideration of all the opinions thus 
oollectM, it does not appear to the Governor- 
General in Council to be specially proved that 
hemp incites to crime more than other drugs or 
than spirits. And there is some evidence to show 
that on rare occasions this drug, usually so noxious, 
may be usefully taken. There can, however, be no 
doubt that its habitual use does tend to produce 
insanity. The total number of cases of insanity is 
small in proportion of the population, and not large 
even in proporiion to the number of ganja smok- 
ers ; but of the cases of insanity produced by the 
excessive use of druim of spirits, by far the largest 
number must be attnbuted to the abuse of hemp." 

While it was impossible for Government to deny 
that hemp drugs cause insanity, the gravity of the 
situation was sought to be mitigated by referring to 
the small number of mad folk in India and the small 
percentage of insanity directly attributable to them*. 
Itr is surprising that the fundamental unaoundness of 
this atfumant practically disowning humaBi vahtoi, 
ftdhd to itiike the people eonoetoed* The imoheriUble 


wodld ittiiect that this wag so^ pr^ably beMUle It 
was felt that the Jife of an Indian was not sueh e 
valuable thing after all in a country where a too rapid 
increase in the population was gradually growing into 
a problem. I 

As all the Local Governments with the exception 
of Burma .and the Central Provinces were against 
altering the existing arrangements that is those which 
had come into force in 1860, the India Government 
was content to maintain it. But, as customaxy, it saved 
its face by saying : 

"His Excellency in Council, however, trusts 
that the various Local Governments and Adminis* 
trail ons will endeavour, wherever it may be possible, 
to discourage the consuxiiption of ganja and bhang 
by placing restrictions on their cultivation, pre- 
paration, and retail, and imposing on their use as 
high a rate of duty as can be levied without indue* 
ing illicit practices." 

The condition precedent laid down in the last 
sentence for enhancement of duty put the coping 
stone on the excise system for, whenever high taxes 
really began to check consumption, in other words, 
led to an appreciable reduction in the revenue from 
this source, it was always open to Government to say 
that high prices were encouraging illicit production 
and distribution, thus curtailing the revenue without 
a corresponding gain in the shape of a reduction iu 
consumption. The next step to this would be a lower- 
ing in the duty and increased revenue with, generally, 
increased consumption. 

The New System of 1876 
The expression of the pious wish in the Resolution 
of 1873, that Local Governments should do all they 
could to discourage the consumption of bhang and 
ganja did not produce any appreciable result. As 
addiction to them* as measured by the amounts 
absorbed by the public, grew more extensive especially 
in the Bengal Preridency which, in those days, included 
tlm^ whoFe of Bengal, ^har, Orissa and Assam and • 
where the number of shops licensed to sell these drugs 
showed an alarming increase, Government of India 
thought H proper to address a letter to the Govern* 
ment of^^ngal on the 29th April, 1875, in which it 
was observed that 

"Nothing should be done to place temptations 
in the way of tlie people <that can possibly be 
avoided." 

This was a very broad hint that the Qovernxnent 
of India was not feeling very happy over the growth 
in the revenue due to larger consumption qf bhang 
and especially ganja. To remove all chances of mis- 
understanding, it was stated in the third paragraph of 
the above-mentioned communication that 

"His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor lasy 
rest assured of receiving the support of the 
Government of India in any measure he may 
adopt for limiting the consumption of ganja, and 
indeed if the use ^ the dnigs could be altogetlmr 
sopp m s ed the fear leadiaf to 41e eonlnH 
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band use, such a ooutse would be justified by its 
deJeteridus effects/’ 

Not content with assuring the Bengal Oovernmcnt 
of its full support in implcmenling such steps as mi^ht 
be desirable to cut down the consumption of these 
heinp drugs, the Government of India introduced with 
effect fromi 1876, the system of annually selling; the 
retail license by auction not only because it was likely 
to yield a larger revenue but also because it would 
tend to make the drugs more expensive. 

B .NCAL Exc;i'iry of 1877 and the Act or ISSl 

In 1877, a special officer was appointed by the 
Bengal Government to make a careful and complole 
investigation into the details of the cultivation of 
ganja, the arloqiiacy or dUk*! wise of il:e then ex's^ing 
safeguards and I he advis ibility of introducing rt;fonm\ 
The conclusions of Sir Ashley Eden, based on the 
report aubmittcfi by this officer, in regard to the effect*** 
of addiction to ganja and the policy to be followed, 
were ua follows : 

“The Lieutenant -Governor has hitn^elf no 
doubt that the Uro of ganja in any form is injurious 
to the consuirer, and that it is tlie duty of Chivern- 
raent to make the lax on this article as liigli as it 
can pos.'^ibly bear. Unfoiliiriul(‘ly it is habiluallv 
used hy laige numbers of the lower classes of the 
popul.ifiori, who would, if deprived of it altog'thc'r, 
apparently find in the loaves of the wild hontp plant 
and in oiher drugs, nnrcolics and •Jtiinulants ot 
equally deleteiiou'j character. It does not seem 
possible, iherelore, to slop the cultivation 
Mkogpther. The policy of Government must be to 
limit its production and suh by a high ntc o! duty 
without placing the drug entirely beyond the reach 
of those wdio will iasisl upon having it." 

We have here first, the .admission that the con- 
sumption of ganja is injurious and second, that, as 
consumption cannot be stopj-ed, the next best thing is 
to reduce it by m.aking tlu' drug us expensive as 
possible through the impodtion of a sufficiently heavy 
duty on it but, at the sime lime, not placing it beyond 
the reach of addicts who, in such a contingency, might 
be driven to the use of even more injurious substances. 

Two years later, Mr. A. C. Hume, Member of Ihe 
Board of Rcsenuc, North-Western Provinces, in his 
review of the Excise Report of 1879, stated that 
insanity Was in many cases d'ue to ganja-siugjdn; and 
that there was something like a casual coiineclion 
between it and criine. 

It is understood that oilier British officials occTipy- 
ing high positions in the administrative machinery in 
different parts of India ex: Tos.aed similar view.'* on th«? 
injurious cflects of the habiUml consumption of hemp 
drugs on the physical, intellectual and moral faculties 
of addirtii. Realising the force of these objections 
when they were urged by non-Indian bureaucrats who 
were not at all likely to exaggerate the damage suffered 
by habitual users or to criticise the policy of an 
administration in which all power was enjoyed by 
them and who again were fully alive to its respon- 
sibility as regards its past failure in taking effective 


steps to end the hemp drug n^enaoe, Government 
passed an Act (Act XXII of 1881) restricting the use 
of hemp drugs. 

Anti-Gan;a Agitation in India and Its 
Repercl’Bsion.s (1891-1893) 

In the .somewhat sketchy description of events 
le.ading to the Resolution of 1873, it was stated that 
the Local Governments of Birina and * the Centre.! 
Provinces only were in favour of putting more stri i- 
gent restrictions on the manui'actiire and difitr.bution 
of hemp drugs than those which had been in force 
from 1860 downward.s. There was, however, an im- 
portant difference between tliese two Governments. 
Burma stood for total prohibition and the Central 
Provinces for more stringent restrictions. 

Prom about the time of the foundation of the 
Indian National Congress, the educated and the we 1- 
to-do who were either leading it or were strongly 
attracted by its ideals and objects, began to realise 
their duty towards our rnaases and many were the 
methods adopted for improving their condition 
through varioii.s beneticent institutions financed by 
them and also by making ihemselves their cham; ions 
and placing thoir giievaiir''s before the then all- 
powerful Britiijh adininislration. Struck by the havoc 
wrought by stiinulants and narcotics especially among 
the poor, Indian periodicals located in different parts 
of India began tlic publication of fairly large numbers 
of contributions fro.m public-apinted men cumplainiag 
against the existing drink and drug policy. Som^ of 
these drew the attention of the public to the injurious 
effects of addiction to hemp drugs, criticised the un- 
salwlactoiy provisioity of the Act of 1881 and suggested 
the adupUou of the system of hemp drug prohibition 
which had been introduced in Burma with effect from 
1873-74 and had proved an ontslanding success. 

In July, 1891, Mr. Mark Stewart, M.P., drew the 
allontion of the Secretary of State for India to a 
statement of the above t>pe which had appeared in an 
Indian periodical and reque.^tod him to inquire of the 
(Government of India whether it was not possible to 
extend the system of ganja jirohibition operating in 
Burma to the other provinces of British India. 

• Accordingly, the Secretary of State for India in 
his dc.spatch d.'ited the 6Lh Avgust, 1891, requested an 
expression of its views on the effect.? of ganja which 
had been i^pecifically mentioned in the Indian perio- 
dical and enquired whether the Government of India 
proposed to take any further steps for reducing its 
consumption. * 

The Government of India replied on the 9th 
August, 1892, stating in the thiixl paragraph of its 
despatch ; 

“We are inclined to believe that ganji is the 
most noxious of all intoxicants now commonly used 
in India." 

The difficulties which stood m the way of adopt- 
ing prohibition were set^forth in the following terms ; 
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»» ^ '**.5 prohibition of the use 

tl !?j ”™?i ***** *^ enforced, the result might be 
to induce the use of stilJ more noxious drugs, India 
abounds with plants ^t^ng wild from whicli drugs 
*«* I whiM are more deleterious in their 

raeels than ganja. One such plant is the 'dhatura 
(stramoniim), the seeds of which are already used 
to mtensify ^e narcotic effects of bhang, a liquid 
preparation of hemp leaves, and we apprehend that 
If the .use of ganja were suppressed altogether, 
dhatura might be largely resorted to by the poorer 
sUmi^anta’’^ of satisfying their craving for 

It was added that even if addicts did not take to 
the use of injurious drugs like dhatura, it would not 
be very difficult for any addict to grow a plant or two 
in the enclosure of his own house and in other places 
«fe from observation and risk of detection, securing 
in this way sufficient to meet his own requirements. 

It was also pointed out that after its prohibition 
in British India, it would not be possible to prevent 
the smuggling of ganja from the Indian Slates. The 
policy proposed to be followed or rather adhered to 
was doscribrcl as tallows : 


“Although we consider it impracticable to 
enforce the absolute prohibition of the use of ganja, 
we fully rf'coguisse it aa our duly to its 

consumption as far as practicable, and wo have 
distinctly laid down the policy to bo pursued in 
respect of this drug in our Resolution of the 17th 
December, 1873. The annual reports of Excise 
Administration show that the subject has since 
been continimlly before Local DovenuuenUs, who 
are mrikmg every possible endeavour to minimise 
the evils and discourage the use of the dnig where- 
ver it is a source of danger to consumers.” 

It thus appears tiiat though two decades had 
passed after the acceptance of a more or less defeciive 
excise system, the Governmeiu of India had not con- 
teno plated the idea of making any change in it o i the 
plea that almost insurmountable practical difficulties 
stood in the way of iniroducing piohibition of ganja 
though, at the same time, it was admitted that injury 
results from indulgence in it. 

The Indian Hemp Drugs Commirsivn, 1893-94 

The matter, however, was not allowed to rest 
there mainly because of the anti-ganja propaganda 
carried on in India which went on receiving publicity 
m England through the intfTcst Uiken ih the matter 
by the leaders of the Temperance Movement in that 
country. 

On the 3rd March, 1893, one of the most prominenf 
of these, Mr. W. S. Caine, M.P., asked Lord Kimb- r- 
iey, Secretaiy of gt&te for India, whether he was pre- 
pared to appoint a Commission to conduct an toquirv 
into the manufacture and distribution of hemp dniai, 
the effects of their consumption on the social and 
moral condition of the people and the desirability of 
pi^biting the cultivation of the hemp plant and the 
sale of ganja and allied drugs. 

r.-?^ ^ to by Lord Khnberley who, in hia 

0*fl?a*ch No. 86 (Revehua), doted the leth March, 


1888, requt^d the Ooverjaaent of India 16 iflpoiiit 
a Commiasion for the purposes OtttUid iiMve giving it 
Buoh mflfttuetioAScM would 4naoru that the' proposed 
enquiry On an tnusis would be borough and 

complete. 

The Commission in question conaistixig of a 
European President and six members, of whom tbree 
were noS’^officials including* two large semindaio, .was 
appointed on the 3rd July, 1893, and submitted its 
report in seven volumes including the evidence of 
1,193 witnesses on the 6th August, 1894. It is note- 
worthy that two out of the three non-official members 
dissented from the main report. 

Findings of the Hemp Drugs CoImMisbion 

From the standpoint "'of the present discussion, 
the most important recommendations of the Commis- 
sion were that a Government monopoly of production 
and sale was, for practical reasons, undesinble, 
secondly, that the total prohibition of cultivation and 
sale of the hemp drugs was “neither necessary nor 
expeffient*'^ and, lastly, that '‘a policy of control and 
restriction” was a satisfactory way to meet the hemp 
drug menace. 

The means suggested were adequate taxation, 
control of production and restrictions on distribulion 
and private possession, detailed information about 
which appears below. 

After a comparison of the methods of produc>ion 
and distribuUon of the hemp drugs and the taxaUon 
methods adopted by different Local Governments, the 
Commission recommended what, in those days,’ was 
railed the Bengal system of taxation. This was a com- 
bination of a direef fixed duty on tlie drugs themr 
selves with auction of licenses for the privilege of 
vend. The auction system by itself was regarded as 
inadequate as a combination among the vendors or 
the absence of competition among them ia calculated 
to impair its efficiency as a satisfactory method of 
keeping high prices with o view to reducing oonavtaip- 

It was therefore suggested that the fixed duty 
should be os high as possible due regard being had to 
the c^ideration that it should not be so high as to 
either bncourage smuggling or, by making the drug too 
oxpenave, to drive the addict to the consumption of 
more injurious substances like dhatma, etc. 

The beneficial effecta of tlie above system of high 
tsution m restricting consumption were to be re- 
inforced by limitaUon of the eourcee qf supply In 
the caw of ganja, it was felt that this could be' best 
secu^ by prohibiting the cultivation of the hemp 
plant except under license and hgr granting ^ ueee^ 
8^ iicenses under such conditions as to ensure super- 
vision and re^tration of the produce. 

In tte- earn of charoe, limitation of supply and the 
taing of Its price in such a nuumer as to reduce con-' 
wmption without mneh chance of enboun#iig iffidt 
traffic in it, were regarded os practical beeauac iQmost 
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the whok of the amount (Ansumed in our motherland 
18 imported and the channels through which passes 
can be controlled without much diflSiaulty. 

The third method recommended for tightening up 
the machinery for the reduction of consumption was 
**to keep the number of licensed shops to the lowest 
limit compatible with meeting the real demand/' 

The object of limiting the amount of hemp drugs, 
the possession of which would he legal was to dis- 
courage smuggling and also to check excess, invariably 
fostered by tlie control of a large stock by the addict. 
As the maximum of legal possession differed in dilfcreut 
parts, of India, the Commission suggested thfit it 
should be the same for the whole of our motherland. 

Tlie last important •recommendation was Ih'jt 
whenever it was proposed to open new shops, the 
views of municipal bodice in towns and of respectable 
and propertied people in rural areas should be 
ascertained as to whether there existed any necessity 
for them and whether tlie location suggested was 
suitable. It was also stressed that proper consideration 
sliould be given to objections when they came from 
the local people. 

It was finally suggested that the methods for con- 
trol adopted should, as far as possible, bo uniform for 
the whole of British India and that they should bo 
made "systomatically applicable" throughout its loiigth 
and breadth. 

Examination of Commission's Findinob * 

The history of the control of the consumption of 
habit-forming narcotics as well as of alcoholic bever- 
ages shows that although our rulers tried their best to 
check what they culled excessive consumption through 
the adoption of varioiw restrictive measures from time 
to time, the results achieved in nearly two centuries 
of effort have not always l)een satisfactory. 

So far as measures aimed at limiting the con> 
sumption of hemp dnigs, through the imposition 
high taxes as an indirect method of making them 
expensive, are concerned, experience has invariably 
shown that) generally speaking, the drop in the 
quantity used has ■ been temporary and that, before 
long, the addicts have adjusted themselves to the 
new areumstances and gone back to the consumption 
of former amounts either by reducing or by totally 
depriving themselves and their families of some of the 
necessaries of aife. This was proved on pages 392-3d6 
of his Note ftf Dissent by Lala Nihal Chand, a memi- 
ber of the Hemp Drugs Oommission. The reader who 
feels any Moubt about this matter will be able to 
satisfy hnnself if he consults the information given 
about ibe amounts, of hemp drugs consumed and the 
taates realised bam them appearing in successive 
volumes of the StaiitUeal Abatraet 0 / British India, 

The genead incofrectness of the opinion expressed 
slme was sought to be proved by the Hemp Drm^ 
OppmMo n mfaidii on pafs 134 of its rgimyi skted 


that '^the consumption (of ganja) has been stationary 
during the last 15 years/' 

An explanation offered for the above fact is that 
the growing taste for liquor in certain urban areas had 
the effect of transferring the allegiance of ’certain 
people from ganja to liquor. 

Another and a quite not unreasonable explanation 
of the above pbcnomouoii that the opinion is 
cvidtoitly based on the amount.s of recorded sales of 
ganja, the absence of illicit Iraffic in it being taken 
for granted. On pages 391-392 of hi.s Not(^ of Diasenl. 
Lala Nihi*l Chand proved with the help of extracts 
from official documents that, during the period referred 
to, there was little control on the area under the 
hemp plant, the amount manufactured and made 
available to the public through kgal channels and, 
lastly, tliiii smuggling was common in practically every 
part of India. 

The most satisfactory proof that high prices lead 
to reduction would have been a diminution in the 
amount consumed by the public.^ In *he absence of 
such exiclence, it does not seem proper to accept at its 
face-value the views of tlie Comiuissiori. , 

That the keeping down of the number of shops 
licensed to sell hemr> drugs must have some effect in 
discouraging their consumption cannot be denied. 
Unfortunately, their rcvenue-.uelding possibilities 
have, at least occasionally, made (Joverniuont officers 
keep them in mind when applications for permis ion 
to open new shops have been iiiadc^ by interested 
parties. This neglect of duly on their part was noticed 
and commented on by the Hemp Drugs Commission 
when, on page 310 of its report, it was .stalfni that 

‘The increase of shops or failure to reduce 
them has often been pointed out ns an mor com- 
mitted by individual distiict ofFu^TR aim waa 

too much to rai."iO rev(*niic. The iinproprielv of this 
and it.s danger cannot be loo strongly insisted 
Upon. The matter is one which should be kept 
constantly in view by the Local Goveniments and 
by the (Government of India.” 

The reduction in tlie number of shops would have 
been appreciable if only the opinion of the people 
among whom they are proi)osed to be located carried 
any weight with the licensing authorities. The attitudo 
typical of the British official who claimed, not always 
with justice, to know more and to feel greater concirn 
about the masses tlian educated India, is evident from 
the following extract from the evidence of Mr. West- 
macott, Excise Commissioner, Bengal, who said : 

T think it is rubbish conswltin^ local public 
opmion. It generally means consulting a number 
of habus who arc out of all sympathy with other 
classes, aud utterly ignorant and careless of their 
requirements. Bv babus 1 mean those known in 
Bengal as the bhadralok, comprising pleaders and 
schoolmasters in great part. My remarks do not 
apply to zemindars, who would not cofiie forward 
and give an opinion in the matter of local option, 
but f should undoubtedly go to them if anxiotis to 
find out what the local public opinion was. There 
would be no difficulty in getting public opinion in 
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the villages, for^ it would be ascertained from the 
pradhans or principal raiyats, but in towns, the 
division between classcis is such that there is no 
homogeneous public opinion, if 1 may use the 
phrasei'* 

Coming to the question of limitation of possession, 
the Commission made the definite suggestion that the 
maximum for ganja and charas should be 5 end for 
bhang 20 tolas. As each lola is equal to 180 grains and 
as the hemp drugs do not, according to addicts them- 
selves, produce any injurious results so long a-? tho 
daily dose is limited to 10 grains or less, the restriction 
of pri\ntc possession to thr quantities jiiat inenii ned 
docs not seem of any use from tlu' standpoint of the 
discourygemont of excess. It has therefore been KU.,- 
gested that the objc'ct ainnd at can be better secured 
through a murki'd rediiittion in the permit led maximum 
amount. 

Act Xll OF 1896 

After long and rJobc exiimination of the ivc>m- 
mendations of the Ifcnip Drugs Commission, the India 
Government took the iiecessiiry powers by an A"t 
passed 111 1896. (Irigimilly applicable Ixi North m 
India, the Centml Provinces, Coorg and Ajimrc- 
Morwara, it was gradmilly extended through the whole 
of British India. The Act in question lays do.vn 
certain principles of whicli the moit important is 'Iiat 
it allows tfie adminiatralion to exercise com>)ietc 
control on the cultivation of the hemp plant and on 
the manufacture, import, export and transport of 
drugs produced from it. The Act provides that w' ile 
the cultivation of the hc'mp plant is absolutely 
prohibited elsewlKTc, it should be allowed ximj'r 
license end proper .suporvksioii in certain places onl.». 
Under it, the collection of plant? growing in a state 
of nature is })Ut under certain rtvslrictions while import 
of hemp drug.s la prohibited except by certain specified 
routes. All the prod*-cts are to be storeiJ in bondcti 
warehouses whence they arc to be issued to licensed 
vendors after payment of adcqu.atc duty. 

After securing the necessary authority throu.ih 
legislation, the next step taken by the Central 
Government was to lay down certain principles for 
the guidance of lot%al governments in the matter of 
making improvements in their hemp drug excise 
systems. 

In regard to ganja and oharas, it was understood 
that the cultivation of the hemp plant in British India 
for the production of bhang and ganja should be 
restricted as soon and as much as possible. Secondly, 
the production of ganja and the import of chara.s 
would be allowed only under proper control and res- 
trictions. Thirdly, all ganja and charas on production 
or import into any province would be liable to Ihe 
payment of a direct quantitative duty on issue for 
distribution to ihe consumers from bonded warehouses 
where the drugs are to be stored by the cultivators, 
dealers or importers.' Lastly, the two drugs would, 
under suitable restrictiona, be permitted to be carried 


from one bonded warehouse & another in the same or 
in another province, the duty on them being, realised 
only on issue fronf the government depot, for retail 
sale in the province of consumption. 

The cultivation of the hemp jilant for the produc- 
tion of bhang was to be either prohibited or taxed. 
Its collection from wild plants by vendors for purposes 
of sale was to be permitted only under license and its 
trans})ort carefully regulated and restricted. 

The above principles enunciated by the Central 
Goiernment in thoir circular letter No. 192 j-SR., 
dattd the 30Lh April, 1893, were adopted with local 
and unimportant modifications by all the provinces 
by 1901. Thereafter, cultivation for the production of 
ganja and bhang was absoltlely prohibited in AiSam, 
the United Provinces and the minor provinces of 
Delhi, Ajmere-Ivlei wara, Coorg and Baluchistan. It 
was, however, permitted, geiieriJly for the production 
of ganja, in lirmteil areas and iitidor careful res r.c- 
tions in Bengal, Bihar, Ccniial Pjovincos, Bombay 
and Madras. While, praclic:'lly speaking, the gmja 
produced m all the areas exeipL Iho first supplies Ihe 
pruvincial needs the main supply comes from a tract 
in Bengal now forming part of Eastern Pakistan. 

It ib in Punjab and Madras only that the manu- 
facture of bhang Irom ))luuts whic’u have been specially 
pultivaled for the purpose is permitted to wholesale 
dealers under license. The qiianli^y thus obtained Is 
not, however, adequate enough to snti.>fy the demand 
wliicli is met from what comes from wild plants. 

Macliinery controlling the import of eharas ha- 
gradually bren greatly lmJU•o^ed thereby ensuring its 
availability in quantities suilicieut to meet the Indian 
d(?mand for the drug. 

Limitation of Cultivation 

Prom what has appeared previously, it is clear 
that the principal features of the hemp drug policy 
which wc have inlierited from our old rulers and to 
which we are still adhoiing, consist in diminished 
production through restricted cultivation under State 
supervision and reduced consumption through payment 
of a quantitative duty before issue from bonded 
warehouses, retail sale under license and restriction on 
private possession. 

It cannot, however, be denied that provided the 
problem of the illicit production and trafiic in hemp 
drugs can be successfully handled, the most effective 
of all measures for ensuring diminished consumption 
is a cutting dowm of the supplies possible Snjy through 
reduction in the area under ihe hemp plant. It is also 
equally true that a steady reduction in'' the area 
licensed for the cultivation of the hemp plant by 
Government is the best possible proof of the sinaeiity 
of its desire to stamp out addiction to hemp drugs. 

In this connection, the attention of the reader is 
invited to the following statement taken from the 
official publication Agrtculiural StatuU^ of BHiiBk 
India which shows the area in acres under the hemp 
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plant Tip to 1034^. Tbcf figures for the other years 
were supplied to the present writer by the Economic 
and Statistical Advisor, Ministry of Agriculture,. 
Government of India. 


Year 

Area in acres 

1900-1901 

4,096 

1909-1010 

1,918 

1919-1920 

1,740 

1925-1926 

1,456 

1929-1930 

lfl& 

1931-1932 

808 

1932-1933 

1,032 

1934-1935 

82S 

1039-1940 

1,918 

1042-1943 

1,094 

1943-1944 

1,368 

1944-1945 

2,883 

1945-1940 

1,515 


After un exiTnination of the figures appearing 
above, it cannot be denied that a successful cfTort to 
reduce the area under the hemp plant was made 
between 1900 to 1932. It cannot, however, be said that 
this policy was consistently followed in later years. 

VaBIATIONS, ACCIDj;NTAn and DEUaCRATFi, 

IN Acbeage 

There are certain factors which account for the 
variations in the area under the licmp plant. The first 
of these is that ihs cultivation is something like « 
gamble. In addition to the adoption of certain 
methods carele.=snc5s in which means, at the least, 
partial failure, the cultivator has no remedy against 
the vagaries of weather which play a larger part 
the quantity of the ganja produced than most people 
are generally aware of. 

As regards the first of these, mention should be 
made of the fact that the operation of eliminating the 
male plants which has to be conducted by experts 
before the flowers are devefoped and when therefore 
it is diflicult to distinguish between the useless male 
and the remunerative female plant, is always one 
requiring frequent repetition unless it is done with 
thdrouglmess, in the language of an expert, 'The 
presence of a few staminate male) plants in the 
field suffices to injure the entire crop’* thereby 
seriously curtailing the total output. 

6o fa^as the efiects of adverse weather conditions 
are concerned, rain in no less than three different 
stages during the period of cultivation diminishes the 
yield — at the time of sowing the seeds, during trans- 
plantation of the seedlings and when the female plants 
begin to secrete the narcotic principle. 

In the absence of these unfavourable factors, a 
small area can produce a larger quantity of i^nja than 
a larger area the plants grown on which liave to con- 
tend against the above-mentioned adverse condition . 


It follows therefore that a eompacatively small area 
under the hemp plant is not always a correct indication 
of a correspondingly smaller output. 

It happens, at least occasionally, that the opera- 
tion of one or other of the factors mentioned above 
spoils the crop and when figures showing the area 
under the hemp plant arc drawn up» the land un- 
successfully sown for the production of ganja is left 
out. If large areas are affected, the official statistics 
show a marked reduction in the hemp plant acreage 
when, of course, it is accidental. 

Experience extending over decades enables the 
Excise Department to make a fairly correct estimate 
of the amount of ganja required each year. To be on 
the safe side, it has to muintain a reserve stock to 
supplement the amount produced in particularly bad 
years. It is therefore that acreage is increased ^hen 
the reserve stock is low and diniinisJied when it is 
large. When ganja producc'd in a i;articularly favour- 
able year is much larger in amount than is normally 
absoibed, the administration, if confident that the 
excess will retain ita potency, reduces the area ia the 
surceixling year, the idea being to have that quantity 
of the drug in slock for which there i<? likely to be an 
effective demand at the particular price fixed, though 
indirectly by the Excise Department, for retail 
sale. 

In this connection, prohibitionists draw attention 
to the fact that the figures for the import of churas 
into our motherland varied roughly between 61,000 
and 61,500 seers in the twelve years between 1913 and 
1946. This is regarded ns the clearest possible evidence 
that the imports of this drug have been sought to be 
regulated, generally with a large amount of success, 
in such u manner, as to meet what we may describe 
as the fixed demand for this narcotic. 

So far os bhang, the major part of which is manu- 
factured from wild plant.^, Is concerned, the effects of 
various measures adopted from time to time to restrict 
its availability ha\c not tended to steadily reduce the 
amount consumed, a fact clearly proved from figures 
appearing below. 

TVhilc, from one point of view, it m^y be argued 
that the above policy keeps indulgence in hemp drugs 
within certain hounds, it cannot be denied that it, at 
least indirectly, encourages hut)itua] indulgence in 
them, through their easy availability. 

Wherc the Shoe Pinches 

Though there has been a diifiiniition in the total 
quantity of licit hemp drugs consuni^d in “British” 
India, it has not been .steady. What is still more 
regrettable is that it has latterly shown an unmistak- 
able tendency towards increase. This is abundantly 
clear from the following statement showing the 
amounts in seers of hemp drugs issued to the public 
under Government supervision. 
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Year 

Bhang * Ganja Chaims 

1912-18 

478,465 

415A37 102,731 

1933-34 

289A66 

162,229 58,918 

1934-38 

292,166 

162,153 61,429 

1939-40 

288,627 

141,820 53^116 (Estimate 60,846) 

1945-46 

305,237 

187,616 (Estimate 61,000) 


(Estimate 2221,616) 

The information for thr years 1912-13, 1933-34 and 
1934-35 is taken from the Memorandum on Eici^ 
(Hemp Druga) published by the India Government. 
The issue ia that for the year 1936-37 which the 
present writer has so far born unable to secure. 

The information for the years 1939-40 and 1945-46 
has boon supplied by the Central Board of Revenue. 
It is incomplete because! the figures for the conaump- 
tion of charas for Bombay, Central Provinces and 
Berar, for the year 1939-40 were not available. We, 
however, find that in 1934-35, the total amount of 
charas consumed in these areas was 7,375 seers. It does 
not seem' unreasonable^ to take 7,300 seers as the 
amount consumed in 1939-40 in which case the total 
amount of charas was 60^846 seers. 

Similarly, the information for 1945-46 is in- 
complete because the amount of gauja consumed in 
Bengal is not included in the figures. In this oonn^e- 
tion, it should be stated that between 1934-35 and 
1939-40, the consumption of licit ganja in Bengal has 
varied from 34,700 to 35,500 seers. It may therefore 
be assumed that we are not erring on the side of 
excess if we assume that Bengal consumed 34,000 seers 
of ganja in 1945-40. If this is accepted as being, on tlu* 
whole, a fair approximation of the quantity smoked, 
it follows that, the total amount of ganja consumed 
in 1945-46 was 221,016 seem. 

So far as the figures for charas are concerned, it 
does not appear that there was anything like a marked 
difference either way between the quantities consumed 
in 1939-40 and 1915-46. In other words, the amount of 
charas consumed in 1945-46 was round about 61,000 
seers. 

From the above statement, we arc justified in 
infening that there was a praiseworthy . reduction in 
the quantity Of licit hemp drugs made available to the 
public in what was, till recently, British India during 
t>he years 1912-40. 

This, however, is not true for subsequent years as 
is clearly evident from a comparison of the figures for 
1939-40 and 1945-46. On the other band, it may be 
argued that there has^^been a noteworthy increase of 
more than one lakh seers in the consumption of bhang 
and also of more than 40,000 seer.s in the case of g^tnja 
while consumption, of licit charas has remained more 
or less steady. 

It thus appears that the existing excise policy has not 


been successful in steadily brizfging dojm the consump- 
tion of licit hemp drugs, which jumps up from time 
to time. It also sbowa the nespoiudveiieBB of tte 
administration to the demand for them whenever it 
manifests itself which is not how prohibition in stages 
should work. 

Impugatiokh of Hemp Drug Pouct 

It ia a well-known fact that, broadly speaking, 
the \’ohjme of the sale of any particular article is 
conditioned by such factors as its availability in a 
large number of places easily accessible to the buyer, 
shortage or abundance! of supply and the price 
demanded for it. 

As regards the first of these, such information 
is available tends to show that there has been a small 
reduction in the number of shops licensed to sell hemp 
drugs to the public but, for all practical purposes, only 
in the less populous areas of consumption. This does 
not, however, imply any improvement in the situation 
as has been amply proved in the bst section. 

As regards the other two points, the aim of the 
policy so far followed has boon to take especial care 
that the market is never flooded with a larger quantity 
of the drugs than it can absorb at a price calculated 
to minimise illicit traffic simultaneously ensuring its 
discouragement by penalising it. 

These explain why the existing policy has proved 
a failure as a satisfactory method of bringing about a 
steady reduction in the toUil amount consumed. This 
is so because from what has been said elsewhere in 
regard to the various factors responsible for addiction 
to homp drugs, it is abundantly clear that they will 
continue to operate and addiction will persist as a 
feature in our life so long as hemp drugs, licit or 
illicit, are, more or less, easily available. 

Our old rulers never 'inadc any secret of the fact 
that it was not their purpose to stamp out addiction 
to hemp drugs, for the aim of the different restrictive 
measures adopted so far has, in the language of an 
official document on the • hemp drug policy, been 
'^limiting the production and sale by a high rate of 
duty without placing the drug entirely beyond the 
reach of those who will insist upon having it.” 

The availability of hemp drugs implied in the 
policy summarised in the above lines certainly 
constitutes an encouragement, though indirect, of the 
creation of fresh addicts. Under these circumstances, 
it cannot be denied that so long as the pra^int situa- 
tion is permitted to continue, the best that can be 
hoped for is not the extinction of hemp drug acldiction 
but the continued existence of generation after gene- 
ration of addicts who, taking the most favourable 
view of the matter, win, it is hoped, indulge in 
moderate quantities. . 



IMPROVEMENT OF THE DRAFT CONSTITUTION OF INDIA 

By SIJDHANSU SEKHAR MUKHERJI, Advocate, Hivh Court. 

Tm Co<i5tituent Assembly on the basis of the resolu- is being excluded or separated 7 If so, you may get 


tion of the 29th August, 1947, appointed the Drafting 
Committee to draw up a draft of the new Constitu- 
tion of India. The Committee consisted of persons of 
great worth who after careful consideration submitted 
their draft on 21st February, 1948 to the President of 
the Constituent Assembly. It deals with various sub- 
jects and in fact it is an Enormous document. I should 
like to refer to only some of its very important featun^s 
and offer my suggestions for what they are worth. 

Power Relating to Alteration op Areas of 
Existing States 

Under Section 290 of the Government of India Act, 
the Governor-General may alter the area and the 
boundaiies of an existing province. This power 
practically fetterless. 

The corresponding provision in the Draft Consti- 
tution is to be found in Article 3 and the relevant 
portion thereof is reproduced herein below * 

Extracts from Article 3 « 

"Parliament may by law . . . alter the bound- 
aries of any state (i.c., a province) . . . Provided 
that no Bill for the purpose shall be introduced 
. , . except by the Government of India and unless 
(a) either 

(0 a representation in that behalf has been 
made to the President by a majority of the 
representatives of the territory in the Legis- 
lature of the State from which the territory 
is to .be separated or excluded or 
<tt) a resolution in that behalf has been passed 
by the Legislature of any state whose 
boundaries or name will be affected by the 
proposal to be contained in the Bill and 
(6) where the proposal contained in the Bill 
affects the boundaries . . .the views of the Legis- 
lature of the. state both with respect to the pro- 
posal to introduce the Bill and with respect to the 
provisions thereof have been ascertained by the 

President ” 

CnrriusM of the P»o\'isxon 
Parliament is thus being bound with so many 
fetters that the new provision will practically be 
reduced to a dead letter. 

The ^nditions that have been imposed in 
portion of the article can not at all appeal to practical 
itdndB. «They will give rise to endless complications and 
are bound to arrest all actions in this behalf. 

Sub-clause (a) (i) refers to the condition prece- 
dent to separation or exclusion and Sub-clause <o) (u) 
deals with the case of alteration of the boundaries. 
One does not necessarily exclude the other. Docs the 
oxpmsnon "majority of Ibe representativeB of the 
territory" refer to cocactly that piece of tenitoiy which 


only one representative. It may also be that the parti- 
cular territory is only a small portion of and not co- 
extensive with the Constituency from which a repre- 
sentative member is elected. Thus, Clause (a) Ci) is a 
mere jumble. 

Then, Sub-clause (n) Hi) refers to the state whose 
boundaries will be "affected*' by tlie proposal to be 
contained in the Bill. Thus, it refers to the state that 
gains and also to the state that loses. The resolution 
that will be passed by the Legislature of the gainer 
slate will support tht^ proposal for inclu.sion whereas 
the one that emanates from the Legislature of the 
loser state may strike a discordant note. 

What then is the point in making this conflict a 
condition precedent to the introduction of a Bill in 
that behalf 7 

If the word, "affected** in Sub-clause (o) (») refer 
to only the loser state, can you normally expect that 
its Legislature will support the projiasal for alteration 
of boundaries which would liave the effect of cutting 
off a piece of its territory 7 Take, for instance, the 
case of Manbbum or Singbhum. It was a part of 
Bengal and by virtue of a British "ukase,** it was 
arbitrarily tacked on to Bihar about 35 years ago. If 
the restitution of this territory to West Bengal is 
made dependent on the approval of the Legislature 
of the State of Bihar, one may have to wait till dooms- 
day and Parliament may get no chance to exercise its 
power under Article 3. If Bihar adopt a fair attitude, 
the tangle will, no doubt, be straightened straightaway. 
But the fact remains that those tw'o Sub-clauscs sow 
the seeds of strife. To ensure integration of the 
different states, Parliament^ should possess unfettered 
powers in this respect and the affected States must not 
be allowed to offer any impediment. 

Suggested Amendment 

For the above reasons I would suggest that the 
portion of Article 3 that comes in after "Provided 
that . . . Government of India** should be deleted in 
its entirety. 

Article Relating to^Citieenship 

’The next important article is Article No. 5 which 
deals with the question of citizenship. 

Text of Article & 

Article 5 of the Draft Constitution reads as 
follows : ^ 

At the date of commencement of this Constitu- 
tion— 

(a) every pewon who or either of whose 
psfento or any of whose grsnd-parento was 
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bom ir\ the territory of India as defined vol 
this Constitution and -who has not made his 
permanent abode in any foreign State after 
the first day of April, 1047 ; and 
(6) every person who or cither of whoso 
parents or any of whose grand-parents was 
born in India as defined in the Government 
of India Act, 1935 (as ori^nally enacted), 
or in Burma, Ceylon or Malaya, and who 
has his domicile in the territory of India 
as defined in this Constitution, shall be a 
citizen of India, provided that he has not 
acquired the citizenship of any foreign State 
before the* date of commencement of this 
Constitution. 

Explanation . — ^For the purpose of clause (h) of 
this article, a person shall be deemed to have his 
domicile in the territory of India — 

ii) if he would have had his domicile in such 
torritor>' under Part II of the Indian Suc- 
cession Act, 1935, had the provisions of that 
Part been applicable to him, or 
(it) if he has, before the dale of commencement 
of this Constitution, deposited in the office 
of the Dif/trict Magistrate a declaration 
writing of his desire to acquire such domi- 
cile and has rc-sided in the territory of 
India for nt least one month before the 
date of the declaration. 

S. 10 OF THE Indian Succession Act 

The Draft makes a reference to Part II of the 
Indian Succosmod Act of 1923. Part II contains 16 sec- 
tions of which S. 10 has a great bearing upon the 
matter in hand. S. 10 reads as foilows : 

A roan acquires a new domicile by taking up 
his fixed habitation in a country which is not that 
of his domicile of origin. 

Explanation , — A man is not to be deemed to have 
taken up his fixed habitation in British Indiit merely 
by reason of his residing there in His Majesty’s civil, 
military or air force service, or in the exercise of any 
profession or calling. 

Comment 

Some correspondents have made a great noi.se 
about the alleged defects of this definition in various 
newspapers. The principal complaint seems to b3 that 
people who were born in Pakistan or who have a fixed 
residence in such a place but who on account of their 
calling reside in “post -partition'" India for a long time, 
do not unfortunately come within the definition. 
There is also another complaint that if those people 
do ITot intend to return to Pakistan they should be 
treated as citizens of India as a matter of course. I, 
for one, do not find much merit in either of the two 
complaints. 

The explanation to 8. ID of the Succession Act 
disposes of the ‘first complaint. If it l>e their intention 
not to return to Pakistan, all tliat is necessary for 
them to do is to put in an application as stated in 
Clause (tt) of Articlp 5 of the Draft. The first illus- 
tration of 6. 10 of the Indian Succession Act which 
runs as follows makes the position quite clear : 
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“A, whose domicile cof origin is in England 
proceeds to British India where he settles as a 
Barrister or merchant intending to reside thero 
during the remkiner of his life. His domicile is 
now in British India.’" 

My answer to the second complaint is that 
Article 5 embodies a rule of prudence. Unless they 
declare in writing their desire to acquire such domicile, 
nothing can prevent them from running with the hare 
and hunting with the hound. No State can possibly 
tolerate this position. 

Some objection may, however, legitimately be 
taken to the reference made in the explanation of 
Article 5 to the provisions of the Indian Succession 
Act, 1925. In future the present Succession Act may be 
repealed or amended and hsl inquiry may have to be 
instituted in order to understand the meaning of the 
word “domicile.” The CoD.sliiiition Act should require 
nothing from outside. It should be self-contained. 

SucaESTiOM 

The Clause (i) of the Explanation in Article 5 
should specifically stale the relevant portion of Part II 
of the Succession Act. 

The next article I should like to advert to i^ 
Article 11 which abolishes “untouchability” in the 
following words : 

Tea?/ of Article ll 

“Uptouchability” is abolished and its practice in 
any form is forbidden, The enfoi cement of any 
disability arising out of “uutouchabiiity” shall be 
an ofience punishable in accordance with law. 

Comment 

Every right-thinking man will appreciate the 
stern measures the Legislature may take inf this behalf. 
But unless the enactment iudicates precisely the nature 
of the evil that has to be tackled, we may not postess 
what we want. If a judge proceed to grapple with 
physical uncleanliness, it will be difficult to attribute 
such a course to pure cussedness though we may guess 
what the committee really drive at. 

Suggestion 

The Constitution Act should set forth clearly the 
gist of the offence and should precisely settle its limits 
50 that a citizen may have this assurance that he is 
not legally bound to exhibit fondness for, say, a leper. 

The next article on which I should like to say a 
word or two is Article 13 which is the Great Charter 
of personal and political liberty. 

Extracts from Article 13(1) * 

** all citizens shall have the right 

(а) to freedom of speech and expression 

( б ) 

(c) to form associations or unions 

(d) to move freely throughout the territory of 
India 

(e) to reside and settle in any part of the 
territory of India 

(/) to acquire, hold and dispose of property 
iff) 
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Then follow four clafiees which saye the existing 
law relating to the subjecta mentioned in the afore- 
said sub-clauses and which also cMrly lay down .that 
nothing in the said sub-clauses would ^'pxwvent the 
State from making any law imposing in the interests 
of the general public or in the interests of public order 
restrictions on the exercise of the rights conferred by 
the aforeesid sub-clauses/* 

OOMMI^T 

Our own people are now in the saddle and we 
should render all help to enable them to conduct the 
affairs of the State constitutionally. There are **no flies 
on” them, but still there is some rub. 

If the different States work team-wise, pull 
together and share alike weal and woe, that will mean 
millennium. But can we say that fissiparous tendencies 
are not discernible in different provinces or States 
within the dominion of India 7 The expressions **public 
order” or ‘‘interests of general public” were remorse- 
lessly laid under contribution whenever “lawless laws” 
used to be enacted during the British rule to deprive 
people of their liberty. So the aforesaid turgid language 
(e.p., public order) may emit foam and froth but it 
would convey little sense. 

Suggestion 

The clauses that save the power of the State to 
impose restrictions on the exercise of the rights con- 
ferred by the Indian charter of liberty may in fact 
nullify the charter and as such those clauses must be 
repealed. Only in emergency Parliament alone should 
posseas the power to impose restrictions on the exercise 
of fundamental rights of a citizen ; otherwise the 
“Magna Carta” may become a joke. 

There are many other clauses in tlie Draft. But 
I propose to touch on only two other points, the 
Judicature and special provisions relating to minorities. 

The Federal JuniCATums 

Chapter IV of the Draft deals with the Federal 
Judicature. 

(f) Age of Retirement 

Article 103 (2) states inter alia that a judge of the 
Supreme Court shall hold office until he attains the 
age of sixty-ffve years. 

.The question is— should he not retire earlier ? 
When the High Courts were first established in British 
India, Government did not fix any retiring age. But 
it was latterly considered expedient that some age- 
limit shoul4 be fixed and in the Government of India 
Act it was laid down that a judge of a High Court 
‘‘shall hold office until he attains the age of sixty 
years." ^ 

Wi^ the Constitution is finally adopted, 'Uie 
authorities should very carefully consider whether a 
^judga in India will be able to discharge hU onerous 
duties efficiently if he be permitted to hold his office 
until he attains the age of 65 yeare. (Vtde Comsent 
on Article 193). • . ... i! 


(it) AppeUaU Jurisdiction of ^Supreme Court 

Article 110 allows an appeal to the Supreme Couri 
from any judgment of a High Court in a StatOi 
whether in Civil, Criminal or other proceeding, if the 
High Court certifies that the case involves * 
substantial question of law as to the interpretation Of 
the Constitution Act. 

Article 111 allows an appeal to the Supreme Court 
from a judgment in a civil proceeding of a High Couri 
under certain conditions even when the case does not 
involve a question of the interpretation of CoostitUf’ 
tional Legislation. 

COMMENT ^ 

There is no provision for an appeal to the Supreme 
Court from a High Court’s judgment in criminal 
matters which involve questions other than the inter- 
pretation of Constitutional law. 

The recent decisions of the Federal Court and of 
the Privy Council in the cases of Huntley, OiU, B. B, 
Singh, Zaharuddin, Sudhir Dutta and others reveal 
that the High Courts committedevery serious mistakes 
on plain questions of fact and law. This is a strong 
argument in favour of the proposition that in criminal 
proceedings which involve deprivation of liberty and 
even cat)ital punishment there should be a right of 
appeal to the Sujireme Court witliout conditions or 
upon such conditions us Parliament may be [)leased 
to impose. The very existence of such a right will 
have a salubrious effect on all concerned in the 
administration of criminal justice. It is difficult to 
conceive why it was considered not necessary to enact 
an article similar to Article 111 with regard to criminal 
cases. It is still more difiicult to conceive that criminal 
matters affecting a person’s liberty and life were coUai- 
dered less important than civil cases affecting a 
person’s claim to property. 

Suggestion 

It is therefore suggested that an article similar 
to Article 111 should be incorporated in the Constitu- 
tion Act with regard to criminal cases. 

(m) Time Limit of Argument 

Act 121 allows the Supreme Court to make rules 
with the approval of the President for regulating 
generally the practice and procedure of the court 
including amongst other things . . . “(6) rules as to 
the procedure for hearing appeals . . . including . . • 
the time to be allowed to advocates ... to make 
their submissiane ..." 

This follows the practice prevalent in the Supreme 
Court of the United States of *America where the 
advocates are normally allowed only one hour to argue 
each case, the rest of their submissions being in 
writing. Sri Alladi Krishnaswnmy Ayysr, one of the 
•members of the Committee, does not, however, 
consider it necessary (as appears from the foot-note of 
the Draft) to mention this power in this article 
because in his view the position of the Supreme Court 
in India, in respect of its general appellate functional 
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is different from that of the Supreme Court of the 
United States. i 

Moreoveri all advocates are not equally brilliant. 
So the use of the guillotine upon agruments may not 
always be conducive to administration of justice. Then 
again the accepted principle is that **it is not enough 
that justice is done but what is more important, the 
parties must feel that justice has been done." The 
use of the guillotine will certainly produce some 
feeling in the mind of a litigant but it can not be the 
feeling that justice has been done. 

SUGORSTION 

For the above-mentioned reasons the time limit 
portion of clause (b) of Article 121 should be deleted. 

The High Covbts in the States 
(t) Age Limit 

Article 103 states that a judge of a High Court 
shall hold office until he attains the age of sixty years 
or such higher age not exceeding sixty-five years as 
may be fixed by ihe^State Legislature, 

The Committee state in the foot-note that "the 
best men from the Bar often refuse appointments on 
the Bench because under the existing age-limit of 60 
years they would not have time to earn a full pension." 

Comment 

It may be submitted that the best men from the 
Bar often refuse appointments not because they would 
mot earn full pension, but becau.se they are often 
passed over at the correct time and when a belated 
disco vety is made of their merits, they do not and they 
can not enter into it with zest. So the reason assigned 
by the Committee is not at all a strong reason to 
justify the increase of the retiring age. I am not in- 
clined to believe that the age-limit of 65 years will not 
impair the efficiency of a judge, in whichever court 
he may hold office. Even New Delhi’s bracing climate 
can not possibly arrest Nature or nullify the ravages 
of time. 

SUGGBBTIOM 

The age-limit of 60 years— as embodied in S. 220 
of the Government of India Act— ehould be retained 
in our Constitution. Act. This should apply to the case 
of also a judge of the Supreme Court for the simple 
reason that an office in the Supreme Court can not 
per se ptaoder on the incumbent greater strength or 
vigour. 

(u) Appointment of a Judge of a High Court 

Article 123 (2) irtates that a person shall not be 
qualified for appointment as a judge of a High Court 
unless he . . . (a) has held for at least 10 years a 
judicial office in toy State ... or 

(b) has been for at least 10 years an Advocate of 
a Hii^ Court. 

Camciaac 

This is a ticklish subject and ^requires 

jDiumful baadiing. 


ton DECEllBSS. 

'If th« tradition of a High Court ls*io ba tualfl* 
tained and if a High Court is to remain in fact a 
Eigb<k>urt, the rid^t man should be in the ri^t plaee. 
Each of the two clauses may include a person who 
has passed 10 years in some mufassil area. Clause, (b) 
includes also a petsoiv who after being enrolled as an 
advocate goes into service in some Government office. 
Some of these people inwardly aspire to be judges of 
a High Court as their impression is that if they can 
fish out a useful uncle, they may get it. The President 
must be strong enough to beat off such inroads and 
it should never be forgotten that a man who stays 
away from a High Court can not be familiar with its 
atmosphere or its elevation. 

Suggestion 

The Article should be amended in such a way that 
there is iio room for any one excepting veiy competent 
advocates actually practising in a High Coiurt, other- 
wise there is no point in pouring contumely on an 
I.C.S. judge. 

Special Provisions Reij^tinc to Minorities 

Part XIV of the Draft deals with those special 
provisions. Articles 292 and 294 1 pro vide for reservation 
of seats for the Muslims, the Scheduled Tribes and 
Indian Christians in the House of the People and in 
the Legislative Assembly of every State. Article 295 
make .<9 special provision regarding the representation of 
the Anglo-Indians in the Legislative Assemblies of the 
States. Articles 296 and 297 refer to the claims of 
minority communities to service and posts and 
Article 298 refers to special provision with regard to 
educational grants for the benefit of the Anglo-Indian 
community. Article 10(3) also allows a State to make 
provision for the reservation of appointments or posts 
in favour of any backward class of citizens. 

Criticism 

If these articles are ensconced in the statute, they 
will not help but will only injure the "backward" 
communities. This spoon-feeding instead of giving 
those people an incentive to qualify themselves for 
open competition will only induce them to concoct 
various devices to achieve a perpetuation of communal 
backwardness and it will also tempt many of the “non- 
backward" communities to “smuggle" them into that 
advantageous fold. The Britishers purveyed this sort 
of patronage for their selfish ends .but our Qovemiment 
cannot follow suit if they are anxious to prevent 
disintegration. If you do not nip this evil in the bud, 
it will take root and you may eradicate after only 
reducing your oountiy to a stricken field. 

SVQGBETiON 

These provisions should be deleted altogether so 
that all communities may stand on their legg. 
These legislative crutches will never help them to find 
their legs. If the suggestion for total repeal is not* 
accepted, an irrevocable time , limit must be fixed and 
there should be no further mintiteiiiig to tUs sort ol 
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OuB freedom struggle vHried in fonn end substance 
from time to time. Till the Non-co-operation move- 
mezff, one of its main planks was the presentation of 
our demands and grievances before the British public 
and Parliament through some well-organised agencies 
in England. Both during tile regime of the East India 
Company and that of the ^British Cro^n the necessity 
of his mode of political Agitation was keenly felt. 
Perhaps it was more so during the latter period when 
the generality of the Britishers became directly 
interested in the governance of India. 

Up till the third decaejp of th^ nineteenth century, 
political agitatipn was practically carried on, on our 
behalf, by the non-official Britons in India and abroad. 
The speeches of Edmund Burke in connection with 
the impeachment of Warren Hastings before the 
House of Lords not only remind us of his 
ardent love of justice, but also of his deep 
sympathy for the oppressed Indians. It was ia 
the twenties that Raja Ram Mohun Roy for 
the first time came forward to protest against the 
various measures of the Government. In my last, we 
have seen how Ram Mohun Roy and his associates, 
among whom Dwarkanath Tagore and Prasanna 
Kumar Tagore were the most prominent, protested 
against the Press Regulations of 1823. Three years later, 
in 1826, the jury system was first introduced in our 
courts of law. Here was made an invidioiis distinction 
by the powers-lhat-be between Christians and 
non-Christians. The Christians were eligible to be 
jurors in all cases, whereas the non-Christiana, both 
Hindus and Mussalmans, could not act as such over 
the Christians. Ram Mohun fought tooth and nail 
against this measure. Public mind was so much 
agitated over it that Hindus and Mussalmans alike 
joined hands with each other and sent a petition to 
the Government here as well as in England for cither 
rectification or withdrawal of this ignoble thing. We 
find for the first time one Mr. John Crawfurd acting 
as agent of the Indians in England and presenting this 
case before the Parliament. It was due to the conti- 
nued agitation in India and abroad that the invidious 
distinction was removed from the above measure io- 
1832. ! 

Ram Mohun Roy’s sojourn in England before the 
renewal of the Company’s Charter in 1833 proved very 
much bencUcial to the Indian people. The interested 
Britons and the Christian missionaries painted 
a very gloomy picture in their writings of our 
countrymen whom they regarded as heathens and 
worshippers of so many idols. Ram Mohun Roy dis- 
pelled this wrong idea to a large extent and by bis 
actions and utterances proved that his countrymen 
were a race, inferior to^ nobody in culture, religion, 
intelligence and progressive political outlook. During 
the diactuBioiia over the reneW of the Cl^urter Bam 


Mohun placed before responsible ‘persons his views 
on the various aspects of Indian administration. 
Rasik Krishna MaJlik of Young Bengal fame broached 
this fact at the first memorial meeting, held after the 
Raja’s death, in Calcutta on April 5, 1834. He said ; 

‘‘To his going there we are in a great measure 
indebted for the best clauses in the new Charter, 
bad and wretched as the Charter is. Though it 
contains few provisions for the comfort and happi- 
ness of the millions that are subject lo its sway 
for the intere.sts of millions were sacrificed to the 
inteicsts of a few tea-managers—yct bad and 
wretched as it is, the few provisions that it contains 
for the good of our countrymen we owe to Ram 
Mohun Roy.” 



George Thompson 


This Bbitibh India SocxBrr 
In the late thirties the utility of starting a regular 
organisation in England to carry on propaganda on 
our behalf was felt l)y the local^ intelligentsia. Ram 
Gopal Ghose, another of Young Bengal fame, began 
conferring with William Adam on this subject in 1838. 
First .of the Berampur Baptist Mission, and afterwards 
a Unitarian, and a friend and follower of Ram Mohun, 
William Adam was a real well-wisher of India. 
Ram Gopal Ghose wrote to his friend Gobinda 
Chandra Basak, then posted at Chittagong in the 
capacity of a Deputy Collector, a letter indicating the 
plan, on 12th August, 1838, as follows : 
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**While upmji this subject I may as well tell 
you of the plans I have lately ba^n maturing in 
connection with Mr. Adam, or rather under his 
direction and advice. This gentleman^ you are per- 
haps aware, has gone to America with a view to 
join his family at Boston, then will go to England 
where he will probably be settled in London in 
•connection with a press. I had several interviews 
with him previous to his departure, and his earnest 
proposal was that we might set about collecting 
information which should guide the public and 
public •measures.” 

Petitions and public meetings had been the mode 
of agitation hitherto followed. And in all these 
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the Europeans used to take a prominent part. But this 
method now must needs be changed. Ram Gopal also 
wrote in the above letter ; 

'‘Mr. Adam ^dll not lay the information before 
the English public as his own, but he will distinctly 
tell how and in What manner it comes to his hand. 
Petitions and public meetings do not produce their 
desired effects, only because it is known to be the 
doihgs of a few English agitators, but when they 
will see that the natives themselves arc at work. 
Seeking to be relieved from the grievances under 
which they labour, depend u]^on it, the attention 
of the British [^blic and consequently* of the 
Parliament will be awakened in such a manner that 
the reaction upon the local Government will be 
irresistible. We will then and not till then, see 
active measures of amelioration put into opera- 
tion.” 

After bis arrival in England Adam lost no time 
in introducing himself to the individual gentlemen who 
had already been serving our cause there. Primarily 
with the help of Lord Brooghsim^ Sir Obaries Forbes 
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toid John Crawfurd, he founded the British India 
Society in London in July, 1880. The Lindholden' 
Society of Calcutta, started^also early this year and 
the only political association of the time, felicitated 
the organisers of the London 'Society at a mgpting 
specially convened for the purpose, on November 80, 
1839. The first resolution luns thus : 

“Resolved that the Society see with extreine 
satisfaction the formation of the British India 
Society, and that it is e^edient that all persons 
interested in the prosperity of India should give 
their hearty co-operation to its objects, in order to 
identify the interests of thisjpountry with those of 
Britain.” 

In one resolution the Society emphasised the need 
of supplying funds from here In the subsequent ones 
they indicated the nature of their co-operation with 
the newly-foftnfd body. It may be noted here that the 
promoters of the Landholders* Society which included 
both Indians and Europeans, could not think of the 
interests of India being different from those of Britain. 
That the interests of both might one day clash with 
each other and prove a hurdle in the path of India’s 
progress, was beyond their perception at that time. 

Even during the first year of its existence, the 
London Society was able to enlist the active sympathy 
of such a noted parliamentarian and orator as George 
Thompson. Thompson had already made a name as a 
humanitarian worker in the cause of the emancipation 
of slaves. He along with a few others toured important 
places of England and delivered in specially organised 
meetings speeches on various Indian topics. The 
Society got them printed in book-form for distribution. 
Sir Charles Forbes, called at the time the “Benevolent 
Father of India” subscribed five hundred pounds to 
the Society. 

The British India Society celebrated its first 
anniversary in London on July 5, 1840. The resolutions 
paased at the meeting indicate the nature and trend 
of the Society’s work. The first resolution reads M 
follows ; 

‘That the Government and the people of this 
Empire are responsible to the civilised world for 
the maintenance and administration of British rule 
in India, on such principles as should promote the 
happiness and improvement of the Native popula- 
tion.” 

The last but not the least, was a very comprehen- 
sive resolution ; and covered almost all the spheres of 
Indian administration. It shows how the oj;>pres8ive 
measures adopted by Company’s government here 
agitated the minds of our friends in England at the 
time. I quote this resolution in full below : 

“That this meeting is of opinion that the 
oppresrivG and fluctuating amount of the land 
revenue, the general resumption by the Indian 
Government of demands on lands mtherto held 
rent-free, the imperfection and corruption in the 
administration of police and justice, the maintenance 
of vexatious monopolies, ate evils which ought to 
receive ihie immediate attention of the Oovemment 
of tUh oountiy, ae teoding tg produoe djoMitent 
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taoBf tli 0 aativt ^pulatioa^ to unsattU tho 
tanurea of property, and endanger the public peace ; 
to cramp the exertions of indii^xy and the progreea 
of improvement, to lesaen the production oi 
portable commodities, and by necessary conse- 
quence, the capacity of extending coimmereial rela- 



lions with Great Britain aud other nations, and to 
diminish the forces of the example which England 
has sot by the abolition of slaveiy in the West 
Indies, and thus perpetuate the existence of slavery 
in the other parts of the world.”* 

In 1841, the Society began to publish a monthly 
journal as its organ, called the British Indian Advocate^ 
under the editorial charge of William Adam, “One of 
the ends contemplatted is,” wrote the editor in its very 
first issue, “to make the journal a medium of com- 
munication between the people of England and the 
people of India, faithfully representing the sentiments 
of each to the other on all the great questions that 
affect their rights and interests; . . .”t 

Dwurkonath Tagore’s presence in England in 1842 
gave a fillip to the 'cause the British India Society 
represented. Dwarkanath came into contact with the 
members of the Society and other leading Britishers 

* 7JU Fn§nd «/ /nJea, October 1, 1840. 

f Quoted ilk R^miniictneu md Anecdotes of Great Mart of India, 
etc., VoL n, p. 2S. 

Tha Friend of India (or Kerch 11. 1841. wrileo : **Tlk« Brltiah 
IndioB Advocetfl.^Dy eomo mifthep w« havo not racolvod the eopy 
oi tho Britiah Indian Adeoeate, which Iuto bo doubt hoc boon 
•out fo ut by tho Editor, Mr. Adum. und wo nuiblo tfaorofor* 
to ufur isy nwMli»*upo« ft.** 


and placed before them the facts ab^t IndiiA admu ui* 
tration. He naturally made acquaintance with George 
Thompson, an active member of the Society. Thompson 
was eager to have first-hand knowledge about Indian 
affairs. While returning hoirne, Dwaskanath brought 
Thompson with him and, soon after their arrival, 
introduced him to the leading lights of the Young 
Bengal. The latter found in Thompson a real well- 
wisher of India. With his help and advice they founded 
the Bengal British India Society on April 20, 1843, 
after the model of the London one. The local Society 
collected materials from different quarters aud supplied 
them to the London Society to conduct political 
agitation there. 

The Indian Reform Society 
The (Company’s Charter was renewed for the last 
time in 1853. Discussion for and against the renewal 
of the Charter had continued in the previous years. 
Both the Bengal British India Society and the Land- 
holders' Society were in a moribund condition. The 
leaders of both these Societies formed a new organisa- 
tion in Calcutta called the British Indian Association 
on October 29, 1851. So far as political agitation 
was Concerned, this Association became a power in the 
land. And its power was felt even in the first year of 
its existence. About this time the English friend:) and 
supporters of the Indian cause started a society in 
England under the name of th^ Indian Reform. Society. 
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Richard Cobden and John Bright, both members of 
Parliament, were the principal founder.? of this orga- 
nisation. The Indians here naturally took great interest 
in the affairs of the Society formed in London. 
The Bengali daily Samhad Prabhakar observes in its 
i«m of the 14th July, 1883: 
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"WitJi a to rollect funda for the Indian 
Reform Society of London, the IndUne aiaemblod 
in a meeting at the Hindu Metropolitan College on 
Sunday, 13lb Ashar (Juno 26). The money collected 
would be sent to the Society” ITranalaied from 
Bengali), 

The Indian Reform Society sent Delvy Symur, o 
member of Parliament, to India. After touring the 
country he sailed from Bombay early in 1854. 



Miss Mary Carpenter 
The India Society 

Hardly a decade had passed before the Society 
bearing the above name was ushered into existence in 
London. During these years many changes had token 
place in the Government of India. The Sepoy Mutiny 
was (juelled, and the British Crown took over the charge 
of the Government of India from the hands of the 
East India Company. The Mutiny so much threatened 
the latter’s sway that stringent administrative measures 
were adopted after the change-over in order to ensure 
the safety of the British rule in India. It was due to 
the spread of Engli.^h education that a new class of 
inledligentsia nurtured in the Western thoughts and 
ideas had been growing up. They were considered the 
main prop of the British rule in India. The doors of 
Civil Service had been thrown open to the Indians even 
before the Charter Act of 1853. For various reasons the 
Indians could not avail themselves of this opportunity 
till 1863 when for the first time Satyendra Nath Tagore 
and Mauo Mohun Gl^se appeared in the exa’lnination. 
Satyendra Nath succeeded and Mano Mohun was 
unsuccessful. The success of Satyendra Nath upset the 
examining niithorities and they began changing rules in 
such a manner that though Mano Mohun sat twice 
afterwards for the examination, he could not come out 
successful. The Indians who were then residing in 
England were rudely shocked at their conduct. Some 
of them saw through the deep-laid scheme and proposed 
to fonn Ihemaelves i&to a committee to move agaisst 
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this most shameless injusfeiedf Thus the India- Society 
was founded. 

It should be ne^d here that W. C. Boimerjee, the 
famous Indian Barrister and the First President of the 
Indian National Congress, then preparing for his law 
in London, took a very prominent part in establishing 
this society.* Dadabhai Naoroji of hallowed memory 
became its president. The Society immediately after its 
formation sent a memorandum to the Secretary of 
State against the injustica done in respect of the 
Indian candidates, present and potential, for the Civil 
Service examination. But he simply pleaded his in- 
ability to intervene in this matter. In this connection 
it should be mentioned that Mano Mohun Ghose 
wrote the booklet, The Open^Competitian for the Civil 
Service of India and got it published in London io, 
'S66 criticising the policy of the British Government. 

The East India Association 

The India Society continued for two years. In 1867 
some well-meaning Englishmen— members of Parliament 
and retired officials from India — organised the East India 
Association. The India Society, satisfied with its objects 
and programme of work, got itself merged into it. 
Dadabhai Naoroji, President of the Society, was ap- 
pointed Secretary. 
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The East India Association did considerable 
political work on our behalf in the latter half of the 
nineteenth century. It began very well. During the 

* Of the part played by W. C. Bonnerjoe. DadiibhAi^tAroU told 
in the following vein nt the time of the funeral of the lotmer Is 
London in 1906 : 

**Spetkiof with coneidoreble emotion, he reeelled the time, tnoee 
then fifty yeen ego, when he had juet made the eequclutence of Mr* 
Bonnerjee. then e etudant preparing fpr the Bar. Rie patriotic feevoar 
end seel in youth (he uid) wee no Iom ardent than in later yeenk 
One of hla earlier atiempte to eoive hb country wiu the foundetloM 
of • London Indian Society, now merged in the Beat Indlie AaaoobtloB ; 
end on hb return to Indb <hb career of public ueefulheM ffftdMBr 
hroedened natU It eeeohed an approprbte toal In hb abotlen i* 
FreeMest of iho Ffm Indian tUtimuI Contwm/* 
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flnt year it enlisted sbdiy^four life members and five 
hundred and thirty ordinary members. The report of 
the above year concludes in these dhcouraging terms : 

. ^'The experience of the past leads to the hope 
that the East India Association has now become an 
Institution adapted to supply a want long-felt ; but 
the actual co-operation of the members in extend- 
ing etheir numbers, and thereby providing the 
requisite funds is absolutely necessaiy ; and should 
tliis result be attained, the Managing Committee 
are confident that the foundation which has been 
laid will not only be maintained, but the council 
to be appointed will find fresh occasions of useful- 
ness and the Association will cement more closely 
various interests which bind this country to 
India."^^ 
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The Association had a quarterly journal of its own. 
Subjects affecting India were discussed in the articles 
of this periodical. Proceedings of the Association's 
meetings were also printed in it. 

Amrita Bcubox Patrika of September 3, 1868, then 
exclusively a Bengalee weekly, gave an account of the 
Association, from which we can make an estimate of 
its activities in its earlier days. Patrika wrote partly 
to the following effect : 

**A set pf English personages have formed the 
East India Association. The object of the Associa- 
tion is to improve the Indian conditions. There are 
many Indians among its 'members. But we arc very 
sorry tOsay that the majority of them are English- 
men. The Association has been founded for us ; so 
at least three-fourths of its members should have 
been of our race. To meet the expemes of the 
Association, eyeiy member is required to pay the 
annual mtbscription of Rs. 10. For a life-member 
only a hundred rupees is required, but that should 
be paid at a time. The speeches delivered before 

•• n$ BfHioiM, April a, law, 
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the Asaociation ace printed book-form every 
three-month. Members had to pay Rs. 2-8 extra 
for it annually. When we read the speeches, a thrill 
passes through our body. We' think those who have 
an iota of patriotism in them, will not fail to help 
the Association improve by paying this p&ltry sum 
of Rs. 10 as yearly subscription/'f 

The Patrika also mentioned the invaluable services 
Dadabhai Na-oroji, W. C. Bonnerjee and Kshetra^ 
mohan Datta were then rendering to this Association# 

The National Indian Association 

Miss Marry Carpenter, a social reformer of 
Britain and a friend of India, visited the country for 
four times in the sixties and seventies of the last 
century. She had already endeared herself to the 
educated Indians by her The Last Days in EnylaM o/ 
the Rajah Ram Mohun Roy, After her return from 
India in 1867 she founded the National Indian Asso- 
ciation in London in order to carry on social and 
political work on our behalf. This Association had its 
branches in different parts of Iftdia, the Secretary of 
the Calcutta branch being Mano Mohun Chose. Dada- 
bhai Naoroji used to deliver speeches before the 
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Association. One such was noticed in Amrita Banar 
Patrika of March 26, 1874. Patrika wrote : 

. '*Dadabhai Naoroji of Bombay gave a lecture 
at the National Indian Association. He has collected 
materials from different quarters to shew how the 
Englishmen indulge in committing wrongs to our 
countrymen. This lecture has been printed# We 
fervently hope much good will come out of this 
outspoken speeoh " 
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Acmnniis OFfHiSVIlT FaWOBTT and KttHtIB 
CHtTNDlR SbN 

Profmor Heniy Fawcett^ a member of ParHameiit, 
waa A aealoiie supporter of Indian cauee in England. 
While various Associations placed our demands and 
grievances before the British public^ Professor Fawcett 
fought for us on the floor of the House of Commons. 
It was due to his cogently reasoned speeches there 
that the burden of expenses incurred during the 
Abyssinian expedition in 1868, which had been com- 
pletely thrown over our shoulders, got to be shared by 
the British Government. Fawcett waa an economist of 
tha liberal school. His activities in connection with the 
financial readjustments between India and Great 
Britain require adequate treatment. 
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We find another propagator of our cause in 
England in Brahmananda Keshub Chunder Sep, pre- 
eminently a religious preacher. During his stay there 
in 1870, he made speeches mainly on religious subjects. 
But the few that he gave on the nature of^e mal- 
administration of India, with special reference to 
Excise and dispensation of Justice, brou|ht home to 
the Britishers, the questionable conduct of their com- 
patriots in India. The British papers in India, noUn 
nous for their anti-Jndian feeling, raised a hue and 
cry against the utterances of Keshub, but the im- 
pression his speeches left on the 'minds of * his 
audience was not easily to be effaced. 

The iKntAN Soenmr 

Ananda Mdion Bose accompanied Keshub to 

England in U70. He remained to comploto lu8 


higher studies. While still a student, Ananda Uoiuiil 
participated in political meetings and ^delivered 
speeehsB. One mefliorable speech of hiS| during this 
period, we publilhed in The Modem Review for March, 
1948. Ananda Mohun himself founded a Society of the 
above name in 1872. The following account gives an 
idea of the objects and activities of this Society : 

**The Indians who went to England, Itod no 
meeting place. They were quite strangers to one 
another. With some of his friends Ananda Mohun 
tried to supply this want by organisine the Indian 
Society at his residence. The main object of this 
society was to unite the people of different pro- 
vinces at a common place in order to disseminate 
knowledge as well as to foster and develop the 
sense of nationalism amon^t themselves. At first 
only the Bengalees joined it, but gradually the 
people of other provinces also oecsme its members.'** 

Lal Mohan Ghose. and Wuxiam Ew'Abt 
OLAD aTOKE 

During the late seventies clash of interests between 
the Indians and ^Englishmen manifested itself in ugly 
colours. The door of Civil Service was almost barred 
and bolted through the machinations of the Imperial 
authorities. The Indian A.ssociation of Calcutta (esta- 
blished July 26, 1876) took up this question in right 
earnest and carried on agitation over it throughout 
India. The Press Act and the Arms Act of Lord Lytton's 
Goverumjent aimed at nipping in the bud the new politi- 
cal consciousness of the people. To acquaint the British 
])ublic with this deplorable state of affairs, the Indian 
Association sent Lal Mohan Chose, afterwards president 
of the Indian National Congress, to England in 1879. 
Lttl Mohan delivered speeches before the members of 
the British Parliament as well as the British public and 
narrat(*d the various retrograde measures adopted by 
the authorities in India. Over the very first meeting 
held before the members of Parliament at Willis’s 
Booms on July 23, 1879, John Bright presided and 
made a forceful speech indicting the Indian adminis- 
tration. 

Gladstone, the great liberal statesman, and at the 
time the Leader of Opposition in the House of Com- 
mons, spoke vehemently in Parliament as also in his 
election campaign against the Conservative misrule iu 
India. The Liberal Party won the General Election of 
1880, and the speeches of Lal Mohan Chose and the 
Liberal leader in this behalf were not a little responsible 
for their success. 

I 

The Bbitish CoMacirntB or the Indian 
National Oongvebs 

In 1885, various individual and orfanisational 
efforts of the Indian provinces weep , harznt^llised into 
a single body, namely, the Indian NationH (>mgm 
It was now felt that the political agitation, hitherto 
carried on in England, should be entrusted to an 
aoerodited representative body. DadabhaL^Naoroii, a 
resident in England for the quiffter ota oonthiy and 
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alio aoi aeiivo lupportet^of the CongreUi he being 
the president of its second sessioni took upon himself 
the taidc of propagating the Congmi views and ideals 
there in 1887. But it was proving too much for a single 
person, however strong and well-intentioned he might 
be. One year after, Dadabhai and some friends and 
well-wishers of India formed themselves into a com* 
tnittee with Sir William Wcdderburn as chairman and 
William Digby, the author of Proapcroua British India, 
as Secretary, and commenced popijlarising the Congress 
cause. The Indian National Congrcisa gave its formal 
sanction to this committee in its annual session in 
1889 by the following resolution ; 

“That this Congress does hereby confirm the 
appointment of Sir William Wedderburn, Bart., and 
Messrs. W. H. Caiiie, M.P., W. S. Bright Maclarcn, 
M.P., J. E. Elli.’i;, M.P., Dadabhai Naoroji and 
George Yule, as a committee (with power to add 
to their numbcuO to guide and direct the operations 
and control the. exi>endiliirc of the National Con- 
gress Agency in England, and does further tender 
its sincere thanks to these gcmtlcmen, and to Mr. 
W. Digby, C.I.E., the Sf'cretary, for the service 
which they are rendering to India.”** 

In this way th(? British committee of the Congress 
Came into being. From this time on, the co-mmittee 
represented the Congress and conducted political 
propaganda on its behalf. To hc'lp the British com- 
mittee in its work the Congress sent Indian leaders on 
deputation now and then to England. It also assigned 
large sums of money every year for the eaq^cnscs of 
the British Committee. The Committee started Imlia, 
a monthly organ, undc'r the editorship of its S^c^etaTy 
William Digby. This journal was transformed into a 
full-fledged weekly in 1898. In its early years, the 
members of the British Committee, reinforced by the 
Congress deputations from India, went considerably 
ahead with their propaganda and publicity work, bo 
much so that Dadabhai Naoroji fought successfully in 
the General Election of Great Britain in 1892. The 
electors of Central Finsbury sent him as their repre- 
Bentative to the House of Commons. 

The Britiali Committee used to publish pamphlets 
and booklets on Indian subjects. Sir William Wedder- 
bum, as Chairman of the Committee, contributed 
papers on burning Indian topics to various British 
journals. He alf^o wrote for the Committee's journal 
India, which played a considerable part in moulding> 
the public opinion of Great Britain. Romesh Chunder 
Dutt's contributions to this journal deserve spcKsial 
mention.% Alter cetirement he went to England 
and resided there for about seven years. He 
naturally allied hin^elf with the British Committee 
and ^its * organ ' India. He not only spoke from 
the platform but also wieldcKi a powerful pen. 
His deep studies and researches in India's economic 
tystem a^ his personal experience and knowledge of 
the ruinous policies pursued by the Government made 
hit contributions most authentic as well as authoritative. 
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When the thinking section of British publie read 
them in /ndta, they could not but lippreoiate the lusU 
ness of the Indian cause. The Indian t^arliamentaiy 
Committee and the Indian Famine Union, both of 
which owed their origin to Sir William Wedderbum, 
acted as auxiliaries to the British Committee and did 
much for educating the British public opinion on 
Indian affairs. The Morley-Minto Reforjns of 1908 
Were ho loss due to the persistent and continuous 
propaganda carried on in England during the preceding 
years, through these agencies. 



Romesh Chunder Dutt 
Thb Nkw Spibit 

But some changes had occurred in the outlook of 
the new generation of Indians. Even in the last decade 
of the nineteenth century, the utility of the methods 
followed by the loaders of the Indian National Con- 
gress was questioned. The message of self-help and 
self-reliance that had been inculcated in Bengal even 
beforq the advent of the Congress, and which was so 
beautifully explained in our litefature during the last 
quarter of the century, took a firm root in their minds, 
and their ideas and ai^iraiions were shaped accord- 
ingly. And in this the examples of countries like 
Irc;Iand struggling for political independence played no 
small part, l^poncnts of the New Spirit laid special 
stress on the introduction of physical culture, 
revival of indigenous industries, universal use of 
country-made goods, organisation , of self-contained 
rural units and inculcation of the ideas of freedom 
through inspiring articles and treatises. 

Among the exponents of the New Spirit the names 
of Aurobindo Ghose, Rabindranath Tagore, Sarala 
Devi (later Sarala Devi Chaudhurani), Bepin Chandra 
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me irnipt e6ft t>£ceKttefi, id4s 

Pal, Siatcf Nfvedlta^^rf Ramalcriahna-Vivekaiunda »nd heartily wiihed to keep Intact the Indo-flrltUt eMi' 
ypadbyya Brahmabandhab, aa aleo of Balwant Ganga- nection. It waa but natural on their pwt to eupport 
dhar Tilak and Lola Lajpat Eai may be rightly the 'moderate* achdbl of the Congreaa. The Indian 
mentioned. The Swadeshi Movement, though started moderates finally seceded from the CJongreas in 1918 
os* a protest against the Partition of Bengal in 1906, was formed a separate organisation, •called the National 
really the outward manifestation of the New Spirit, Liberal Federation of India. Previous to the passage 
which now for the first time found opportunity to spread of the Montagu-Chemsford Refoma Act in 1919, thi^ 
far and wide in the country The cult of Indiaii^ free- body sent a deputation to England, as distinct from 
dom, independent of British connection, waa being that of the Indian National Congress. Sympathy of the 
preached on the platform and in the press by this new loading members of the British Committee was • no 
school. Our elders, nurtured in the belief of Indo-British doubt with the Liberal Party. They, therefore, could 
eo-operation for the country's political progress, could not wholeheartedly support the cause the Congress, 
not keep pace with this new 'party. In no time there hs it was then constituted, represented, 
arose a schism in the ranks of the Congress; the elderly Majority of Congress me'inbers now being of the 
statesmen came to be known os “Moderates” and the forward school, the Congress ** had undergone consider- 
new party as ^Extremists.” The schism was completed able (‘hange in its outlook by this time ; but the 
in tlie Surat sessaion of the Congress in 1907. Both the adveut of Mahatma Gandhi on the political arena of 
parties then parted ways. And on the parting of their India transformed it altogether. The obj^-ctivc of the 
ways, a third one, called the Rtj volutionary Parly, Congn‘s.s was changed to “the attainment of Swaiaj 
began more frequently than before, to indulge in through legitimate and peaceful means” in its Nagi>ur 
activities not generally ^jpproved by either. One of tlirir Kc*.ssion in 1920. It is significant that the word “constitu- 
oiain activities was to resort to political assassin.4tion tional” on which the Moderates laid so much rmiphasis, 
with bombs manufactured by themselves. They carried was altogether left out. The means to attain this 
forward their work oven in Elngland where they objective was the Non-violont Non-co-opernl ion 
succeeded in putting an end to an official, named Sir formulatw! by Gandhiji. It was then considered 
Oirzon Wylie. There Shynmji Krishnavnnna had nece.ssuiy to devote exclu-dve attention of the Congress 
founded the Indian Homo Rule Society as well as to the political struggles newly launched in India. The 
The hidian Sociologist to carry on the work of the Britisli Committee, as has been said befor(\ also could 
Revolutionary Party. The Moderates were, however, not tune itself to the new mode of work, iiursiied by 
still in the majority in the Congress and held its reins the Congress. The Congress .«t()p])ed supplies to the 
till the Lucknow session in 1916 when the two sections Commiftee ; and it was discontinued in 1921 along 
rejoined, only to be separated two years after. wilh the India weekly. 

These domestic troubles of the Congress did not Today India is relie^■cd of the Brili.sh dominiition. 
fail to have their repercussions on the British Com- In the history of our freedom struggle, the services 
mittee. Those at the helm of affairs were mostly rendered by the various associations, socudios and the 
Luglislimen. They belonged to the old school and -people in England will fijid a prominent place 

O: 

THE PARKS AND GARDENS OF LONDON 

By E. prentice MAW80N, 

Former Presidetit of the Roval liortioullwal Society 

Lonbon seen from an aeroplane is lavishly sprinkled country boiiuty. It was tlioir aim to bring the infliienee 
with gardens, lawns and green spaces. Scarcely one- of the country right into the city. In the very centre 
fifth of the city is covered by brick and mortar ; a of the metropolis they h.'ive somehow caught and held 
thousand squares, parks, and gardens covering 260 the illusive charm of the open country, 
square kilometres, and plant'd with all manner of British people who have lived for years in otl)er 
trees, shrubs, and gay flowers, provide great patches of lands have constantly sent their thoughts bapk to the 
open co^try in the very heart of the world’s largest glory of our London parks and ^eiis, liwns like 

sheets of vivid green velvet, broken with groups of 
Planned in a quieter age, and for a less precarious trees piling up their banks of graceful foliage. The 
tomorrow, they form a haven in which the miracle whole range of parks and open spaces from the reterves 
of the seasons still unfolds itself in all the unruffled like Hyde Park, Kensington Gardens, the Green Pork, 
beauty that no human tempests can upset. Nor can and Regent’s Park in the centre, to the outlying 
the horror of modem war destroy their glory. For parks of Richmond, Bushey and Hampton 6«urt, are 
nature sflon hides the scars, to send the visitor on his stamped with a character and an individuality of their 
way rejoicing and refreshed. own. 

These ottijr designers iodised possessed a sense of The oak trees arc the essential of Regent’s Poik ; 
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Greenwich is the home mi the Spanish chestnut tree, 
whose gnarled, rugged bark and toothed leaves make 
it one of our most stately London d^r^es. The invitation 
displayed on the Underground Railway, to wonder at 


spaces of London and hedged tk«ji behind walls and 
railings. 

Today tho multiplicity of gardens seen from the 
air cannot be appiTciHted by anyone who walks the 
Loudon for every patch 

of gi'con is parted from its 
neighbour by dreary wastes of 
brick and asphalt. In (he new, 
more splendid Loudon that we 
shall build, there may be con- 
necting avenue, with trees and 
o])on s])nct\s lo link up those 
islands of trees and grass and 
bowers that are our present 
gardens. The railings that, have 
gone will not come back ; and it 
may bo that wo shall keep the 
«»ti*r(cho^‘ of long waving grtuss that 
have si>ning up whore the clipped 
lawns used to be. 

Then we shall have a conu(iCled 
park syster# in the London of the 
future that will really impose the 
country upon the town. So there 
will be many places for children 
to piny, for young people to 
recreate themselves, and for the 
old to take their ease. The 



Ilydo Park, in the west of London, covers 150 hectares and gives 
an illusion of the open countiy 



the springtime glory of tho horse 
ohostnut nt H amp (on Court, docs 
not go iniansw'erod ; and few who 
answer il arc di'^appoinU'd. 

At Ktnv and CJrocnwich, which 
lie rf\s])(»ctivcly ■t'O tho west and 
oasl. of tho city, ihr magnolia 
blazes in its greatest gloi*y. In 
T/tneolnV Inn, tlw' weeping elms 
droop their bnincho.s abuVo the 
bomb-intted walks ; and every- 
where tho plane tree, whose 
pe(^ling bark and .smooth loavfvs, 

Washed by rain, armour it effec- 
tiv(dy against the London smoke 
and soot, proclaims its place as 
tile tree of London trees. With 
these gardens that art has im- 
proved must be* reckoned the 
great natural commons and heaths 
on tlie outskirts of the city ; the 
heaths sH Hampstead on the 
north ; Epping Forest, a patch 
of primeval woodland that guards 
the apj^roach to the city on the east. 

Yet for all this wealth of floweiB and trees and 
lawns, there is still a lack of unity and plan that has 
de.stroyed much of the effect that could so easily 
be achieved. Already the laat war has broken down 
many of those barriers, that once Confined t.he open 


The Serpentine 


Lake at Hyde Park, a popular balking and boa^ 
place for Londoners 

dcaignere of ycstercjpy were for the most part employed 
in ministering to the comforts of a’ few fortunate, 
enlightened patrons. The designers of tomonow will 
appreciate tlioir duty to all Londoners, who need the 
refresshment of body and mind which contact with 
nature evokes. 




m R0M£ AS A TOURIST 

Bt INDIRA SARKAR, mji.. 
Cite UniversitaiTe, Parte 


The Fibst Day at Rome 

We reached Rome at 6 a.m. (1st, April, IMS, Thursday). 
It was drizzling. We said Arividcrd (Au revoir in 
French), i.e., goodbye to the troops who carried my 
valise up to the waiting room where we waited uuUl 
all the others came. The group had been scattered in 
the train. Everybody had entered wherever one could 
find a little space. From there Signor Biondini took 
us down to our hotels which were side by aide. Twenty 
were in one and twenty-five in another. We were put 
up in Pcn.sionG Pavia, via OMa 83. 


here of a Pope kneeling in prayer in front of the altar. 
The mosaic paintings on the wall were done by the 
artist Bemi. From there we took another tram down 
to the Coloseo. We took photos of different views. The 
Coloseo was built in the year 79. There are mimy 
caves in the centre of the arena wh^re wild beasts used 
to be hunted and killed by the Roman onlookers. It 
is composed of 8 rows with arched doorways uU 
around. There we happened to meet Springell (Eng- 
lish), McKenna (Scottish) and Mourad (Syrian) ^ of 
our group. So we decided to visit the Foro Romano 
(Roman Forum) together. Sprin- 



gcll had a guide-book and wc 
followed him in the ruins of the 
Forum. We saw several import, ant 
arches beginning with the Arch of 
Constantine which is situated on 
the road halfway between the 
Coloseo and the Forum. It wa"? 


built in 315 in honour of the 


victories of Constantine. In the 


Forum we saw the gigantic Basi- 



lica of Constantine, the temple 
of Romulus and Remus, the 
temple of Saturnus, and the 
Arches of Titus and Septemus 
Severus built in honour of their 
respective victories. Beautiful bas- 


Ruins of the Roman Forum 

I had written to Renato Valtan (my mother’s 
sister's son) at Padua from Naples and had asked him 
to come down to Rome to see me. But I suppose it 
was not convenient for him to do so only for one <lay. 
We had breakfast., which consisted of bread and butter 
and milk and then 1 rested on the bed for a few 
minutes. But I must have fallen asleep because I woke 
up at 12 o’clock just in time for lunch. I had not slept 
a moment in the train from Naples to Rome and so 
I enjoyed the rest. Besides, it was raining and the 
weather looked dull. 

We could not eat in this peneione and had to go 
down to a Ristoraute Economica colled O.N,AR.M.A. 
where the food was cheap and not very good. It was 
almost as bad as the food at the Maison Internationale 
of the /Cite Universitaire, Paris. It was«a big dining 
hall where a large humber of tables for six persons 
each were laid out. Many Italians came to cat here. 
One could see very few women. Indeed, they seem to 
be rare in public cafes, bars and Vestaurants. After 
luncli, the ^n came out and we decided to start our 
sight-seeing again. With the help of a plan of Rome 
we traced out a program and commenced "doing” 
Rome. 

We took a tram and went down to see the church 
Santa Maria Maggiore. There is a huge marble statue 


reliefs are to be found on its 
pillars. Wo .saw also the Basilica 
of Julia and -the Senate. The Forum is the most 
c^ebrated place of ancient Rome where meetings, 
festivals and ceremonies took place. We saw some 
more excavations including a stadium, an arena and 
an amphitheatre. 

In the grounds of the Forum. I managed to lose 
the rest. I walked about tryiijg to find the group in 
vain. I waited for them at the gate and as it was 
getting dark 1 decided to leave, for I was sure they 
must have gone. Mourad had not gone to see the 
Forum gnd had sat down on a rock. I came to see if 
he was still tiicre and as lie had gone I came to the 
conclusion that the others had perhaps gone away too. 
So I left the Forum, came to the street and began to 
walk towards the Capitol where Julius Caesar was 
assassinated. At the foot of the huge flig|H of steps 
lie two lions of black granite, and upstairs on the 
landing we have on either side the statues of Castor 
and Pollux. The square in the centre is remarkable 
and many tourists were looking at the plaoe.^ Many 
important buildings surround the square. The left 
building is the Museo Capitolino, the right building it 
the palace of the conservator! and in the centre we 
have the palace of the senators. 

From there 1 went to see the marble monument 
of Victor Emmanuel II, which is veiy stately gnd 
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pompous in appearance all its large marble Bernini. On tlie side-altar there beautiful statue 

colunuis and numerous flights of steps. In front of this in marble (called La Pieta) bv Michelangelo. It is the 
mojiument we have the Square affd Palace (Foro di Virgin Mary holding Christ in her lap after he is taken 
Piazza Venezia), very much noted for its architectural down from the croas. It is a mafitorpirce, 
grandeur. Walking down Via dell impero I caught a The Church of St. Peter has many domes. Tlie 

principal dome is known as 
Cupola which is a masterpiece of 
art. It is all inlaid with gold and 
anosnic. The head (front) of tbe 
Church hoii eight smaller domes 
around the big one, and the body 
of tlic Church has ten domes, fiv© 
on either side, TTnder each dome 
there is a side altar and a ©mall 
chafiftl. The widls are dccotaUid 
with nio.‘’inc paintings and the 
ningnifict'nt ni])rod action of the 
Ascension of Christ by Rafaello is 
over one of the altars in the side 
of the head of the Church. 

Then wo Vent to .see the Vati- 
can and 1 bought a card and a 
Vatican stamp in the niuseum of 
the Vnli(tan. We went through the 
Bibliothoque and the Pinacoteca 
of the Vatican which has a 
, wonderful collection of paintings. 

\ia Appia, Rome Some of the famous paintings we 





tram back to the Nuova Stazione 
Termini. From there the pandone 
was only a f('w niinute.s off, I came 
home and found nobody in. So 1 
lay down and wlcpt from 6 to ^ 
and then went to dinner. In the 
dining hall I mot Stein and 
Salinger and William Willis who 
invited me lat-er on to join them 
in an ice-cream bar where we had 
delicious ice-cream. We came 
home at about 11 p.m. 

St. Petmu's, Vatican, Sixtine, 
AND Pantheon 

Next day (2Dd April, 1948, 
Friday) again we were ready to 
©et out by 9 a.m. It was a lovely 
sunny day and wc went straight 
to St. Peter's and tlie Vatican. 
We took^somie snaps and visited 
the churen. There were many 
foreigners and tourist-cars stand- 
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ng in thfi coun^. There is a ^ 

huge Dbelisk in the centre which 

is said to contain relics of the real cross of Christ. The saw were those by Giovanni del Biondo, Sano di Pietro, 
colonnades on cither side of the yard were constructed Maratta, Lorenzo Monaco, Pietro Bcrcttini, Mcrco 
by Bernini and two huge statues of St, Peter and St. Palmezzano, Donata Cretti, Muziano, Gaddi, Melosza 
Paul decorate the grand flight of steps leading up. The da Forli, Tuddt'.o, Rafaello Sanzio, Tito, Lorenzo di 
cupola of St. Peter's is as large as that of the Pan- Credi, Benevenuto Cellini, and Mancini. Special notice 
(theon. All the* pictures on the walls are made by must be made of Botticelli's Madonna del Magnifiat, 
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rich in colour and /orm. Very realistic and bold wore 
the pictures of • ta Maddclcm and L^Ivfidelita di 
Thomas by Francesco Barbinri. Nice representations of 
Madonne c Bombino were seen in the paintings of 
Murillo und Bernardino di Mariotto. 


The Colosomu soon through the Arc of Triumph 

The death of St. Peter by Guido Reni in La 
Cruvifissionc di *S. Pietro left a deep impression on xny 
mind, especially the sad exjirossion on the face of St. 
Peter with hia head downwards and his feet up. Superb 
were the works of Michelangelo in Universal Deluge, 
The Original Sin and tfle Depodzione dalla Croce. 

Several rooms were sot aside for piiintings belong- 
ing to the Souola (School) Napolitana, Seuola Romana, 
Scuoln Spagnola, Scuola Fiorentina, ami other 
“schools.” 

Some of the pictures belonging to the Scuola 
Napolitana portrayed still life, especially huge trays of 
fruits and vases with flowt^rs The Scuola Fiorentina 
deals with the life of Christ and is noted for the gold 
background in nil its pictures. The glue robe of Christ 
and the pink of offers a peculiar contrast to the 

yellow background. Portraits are numerons in the 
Scuola Spagnolu (Spanish School). 

From the Piitacoteca we went to eat and straight 
away caiue back to S. Pietro for a second lime and 
ivcnt to see the treasures of the church aiid the Pope. 
Amongst oilier things there were crosses, chalices, trays, 
keys, Bible-stand.s, crowns, rings, caskets and incenses 
all made of pure gold and richly inlaid with costly 
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jewels. The garments and /*Jtar cloths of the church 
too were artistically embroidered with gold threads. 

Afterwards we^went to see Capella Sistina where 
many crosaos and treasures were ‘ to be seen. *The 
Chapel itself is beautiful, the altar is made of finest 
Carmrra marble, and the ceilings and walls 'are covered 
with richly coloured frescoes. The paintings are vivid 
and look more like sculptures than mere paintings on 
a flat surface. The effect of the painting is so bold 
that the figures seem to stand out of the wall like real 
life. The body of St . Peter wi‘ buried in tlie church of 
St. Peter. 

Then wo walked down to the Palazzo di Giustizia 
(Palace of Justice) which is a large imposing momi- 
ouL'iit, then saw au ancient castle called Cast.ol S. Angelo, 
>alk<‘d by Casa del Mutiluto and took a tram to see 
the church, S. Pietro in Viucoli (Bt. Peter in Chains). 

The famous statue of Moses by Michelangelo is to 
be found in this church. Moses i.s scaled on a stool 
with flowing beard and a mantle thrown over his 
knees. He is looking towards t-he left. Every part of 
the sculpture is so fine that it looks like a real man 
sealed in front of you. The statue is twice the size of 
a human being and is made of the hardest marble. It 
is so well-finished that, it shines with perfection. One 
would think Michelangelo has been modelling with 
soft clay ami not hewing every fold and curve out of 
a block of marble, ll is a inasleri»iece and we sat dow'n 
on a chair and gazed at it in wonder for ten minutes. 
Michelangelo is leally one of the greatest, men ever 
born. Italy is rich in sculptures, paintings and mosaic 
patterns. The big .‘»tatiio of Mo.ses is surrounded by 
two figures on cither side, and seve^nil others abo\'e him. 
On the top are again three other figures, and right on 
the summit is Bt. Jo.seph carrying Christ on his aruis. 

Aft it was tea time* wo decided to go to Piazza del 
Popolo and have a cup of hot drink and some cakes. 
We refreshed ourselves, saw -several churches on the 
way, especially S. Maria Popolo. S. Bufttachio and S. 
Francis of Assissi. Cro.sHing the Popolo Square we 
walked through the shady gardens of Villa Umberto 
where the parks and promenades are very beautiful. 

Soring the gardens of Villa Umberto we w'cnt to 
the Pantheon built by Marcus Agrippa in the 3rd 
century B. C. At first it w^as a pre-Christian temple, 
the ceiling of whujh w^as open. A huge pink marble 
table of sacrifice used to stand in the centre of the 
hall. Sacrifices were made on this table and the open 
ceiling penuitted the smoke to go out freely. Tbe 
pillars of the Pantheon are old but massive <Lnd strong 
and were built at the time of Emperor Augustus. 

There are numerous sculptures in the Pantheon 
whkh was later converted and transformed i^to a 
Christian Church. A beautiful statue of an sngel in 
marble, St. Anastasia, St. Eurasmus and the columns 
in the Pantheon wjere done by Bernini. The figure of 
St. Anna was modelled by Lorenzo Ottoni, Michelan- 
gelo is the maker, of the dome as well as of an angel- 
form. Cellini has also done some ' sculptures, and 
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id tlid niatl whb iuacie tkd Pantheon l&to a we left the Pensiob td see the Cataeombt* bf B. Calista 
Catholic church. The t)te-Chrietia» table of sacrifice (Callistiiie). There we met by chance two American 
was removed from the centre of the room and Jatie Hetherington and Betty Jack from our 

a Catholic altar erected on the side. Victor Emmanuel gi^oup and three American priests. We went dcfWn with 

the Second is buried here in the Pantheon. When we oh Italian guide into the Catacombs, which had been 

consider the fact that this old building was built 2500 discovered by John Baptist di Rossi. The persecuted 

years ago we cannot help being 
amased at the high standard of 
architectural beauty and merit of 
ancient times. Rec^t monuments 
have fallen to pieces but this huge 
Pantheon still stands strong. As it 
was getting late we went to the 
ristorante for dinner. ^ 

A Visit with Pbof. Gini 
Coming back to the Pension I 
phoned up Prof. Giuseppe Ti.cci, 
the Tibetan scholar, and wanted 
to give hi nil. my father Prof. 

Sarkar’ri greetings. The pension 
manager sfioke in Italian on my 
behalf. Tucci’s son Ananda, was 
on the phone. He informed us 
that bis father was in India at the 
time, going to Tibet, but re- 
quested me to drop in at his place 
the next day at 4. I promised to 



do if 1 had lime but a.s we were 
leaving I had to drop the idea. 

Then in the evening I called on Prof. Corrado Gini, 
the slatistician and population scientist, with Mr. 
Bhaskar Gokhale (cluMiiisl) and brought him greetings 
from Prof. Sarkur. He is keeping well, looks strong 
and healthy. His house is ni(;e, and he took us into his 
study which w’as covered with stacks of books, papers 
and files. 

We also went to sec Familie Primer (Prof. Sarkar's 
friends of Levico) but they had left their old residence 
(in Via Salaria) and no one could inform us about 
their whereabouts. So I phoned them up after finding 
their name in the telephone book under a new address. 
I spoke to Mmc. Pruncr in German. She was surprised 
to hear from me and remembered the little Bibili 
Sarkar very well, whom slie had seen with my father iii 
1229. Her sons (Guiseppe and Guido) have married and 
her daughter (Maria) works as she did not get married 
and lives with them. She also asked mo to visit them. 
But 1 had no time. 

We went home, walking through several lovely 
residential areas of Rome. We were struck by the fact 
that at mght there were no Italian women in the 
streets, (^ly men were walking about. It seemed lUmost 
like in India, cafes were full of men and so were the 
trams. But there was a complete absence of women 
in public thoroughfares. 

The Catacombs, St. Giovanni and 
• Santa Scaia 

Next morning (Saturday, 3rd April, 1948) by 9 tkM, 


Italiaii peasahts 

Christians used to hide themselves in these caves, offer 
ma >’9 and pray, during the reign of the pre-Christian 
emperors. Many Christians died as martyrs and their 
bodies were buried here. Fifteen Popes too have their 
graves in the Catacombs. 

We saw the grave of St. Cecelia who was beheaded 
because she refused to give up her religion. It is said 
that the Little Flower of . Jesus (3t. Theresa) came all 
the way from France to pray at the grave of St. 
Cecelia and a.sk her to help her in her good det'ds and 
lead a pure and saintly life. On the wall •there were 
many inscriptions in Greek. Besides, at certain places 
there were paintings of fish, doves, palms, swastika 
and Greek crosses on the wall. Many chambers were 
used as churches and old altars and crosses can still 
be found. Some crosses are portrayed with anchors at 
the end which means that the Christian faith ifl 
anchored in Christ. We were all given a candle 
each and walked through the passes and corridors. 

Coming out of the Catacombs we met three ladies 
who api)roached us and asked us if we were from India. 
One lady had lived three years in Calcutta in 1920-22 
when her husband was doing there somte business. She 
recalled Firpo and Ballygunge and wished us a happy 
sojourn in Italy. 

We went to Mcrcato Centra le where we bought 
some bread and apples for lunch. Then we decided to 
go to S. Paola outride the wall (St. Paura). We reached 
ther^ at about 12 noon. We sat underneath the trees 


m 




and ate our luticL because we were very huogzy. At 
St. Faurs we met Mr. and Mn. Oeear Baao 
(Americans) of our group. After lunch we went inside 
the chu^Hdi and had a guide to show us round. The 
church is a fine specimen of Roman architecture with 
colossal pillars of marble. The hall itself is very large 
and represents something stately and majestic. The 
body of St. Paul is buiied underneath the altar. There 
are several side altars and chapels too. The aide altar 
of St. Stephano is very remarkable and striking 
because it is made of pure grieen marble slabs. The 
gold cross on , top on the green altar offers a grand 
spectacle. The paintings on the wall arc also beautiful 
and special note should be made of the funeral 
procession of Maiy. The coffin of Mary is covered 
with a white shroud. Anywhere you walk you can 
notice the coffin painting at you at right angles. This 
is striking and straiuse. Behind the church is a cloister 
built in the Bysantine styJe. There is an open space, a 
courtyard with palm trees in the centre of the 
cloister, ^ 


8. Qiovannl which is anotfier of the MO ehttdbes ia 
Rome. In the main hall on pillars are standing the 
twelve apostles iS marble lifendie statuea. The aide 
altara too are charming and the paintings magnificent, 
Each -church in Rome is a kind of museum and art 
gallery. 

Then we proceeded to see the Santa Seals, whidh 
I climbed up on my knees along with other Visitors. 
Christ is supposed to have trod on those steps and his 
blood fell .on a particular spot which is now covered 
with a thick glass which everyone kisses after reaching 
the top. "{be real ancient steps on which Christ climbed 
are said to be encased below these present wooden 
steps. 

After that we returnt^ home, went to Piai ^ 
Colonnn, changed 500 francs and got 800 liras for 
With that money we went to a Patissaria and tu 
some cakes, then we bought 10 white bread setnmich 
and 300 grams of salamw and liarn and one kilo 
(2 lbs.) of apples and orangr'.s and packed them al’ in 
a parcel as our provision for 36 hours "in the train ft*’’ 



all our means. At 6-30 p.m., tl 
group walked down to the .stab 
and eaughl the 7 p.nn. train s 
which th('re was a tromondons 
rush. Luckily our compartmcT’**' 
had been reserved for us ahead, 

HoME-G EN OA-T UK l N -IRAKIS 

(36 hours) 

Wo left Rome at 7 p.m. and 
cni/cred the compartments which 
had boon rosc^rved foi us b 
Mourad. In our compartment/ 
were Betty Jack, Betty Ree^Je, 
Ann Btopp, Ivouann Stoims, Jane 
Hetherington, Gowhalc, mysfll, 
and a French sculptor. The Amcri 
cans began to play bridge and • ^ 
looked out from tJie ' corridtv 


Citta Universitaria (University Town), Rome 


window and watehed the count ry 
side. At 10 p.m. we ate some 


Having seen St. Paul we went down by tram, to bread and ham sandwiches and an apple each, 


S. Giovanni in Laterano. The church was still closed 
as it was not quite 3 o’clock. By the fountains near 
the church I met a group of Italian students who 
asked us if we wanted any guides. We began to talk 
to tlicm and in course of conversation they suggested 
that we ^ou}d go to see the “singing door” in the 
Baptistry of S. Qil&vanni which had inspired Dante so 
imuch that he had mentioned it, in his Divtnc Comedy* 
Wc went to see it with the boys. It was a huge door 
made of gold,\sUver and bromee very difficult to close 
because of its heaviness. When one closed it tight the 
door emitted all kinds of harmonmus tunes which 
resembled the notes of a fiute, a violin and an organ. 
We were enclianted by the music of this door which 
appropriately bears the adjective ^'singing,” 

JlSVom there we went to see the main church of 


talked a little with the American girls. At 12 p.m. wc 
turned out the lights and tried to sleep. The train was 
an international wagon-lit and the third class was as 
comfortable, woll-beated and clean as our Indian first 
class. But none of us slept well. Every time the train 
made a halt we tossed about and tried to find a suit- 
able position attempting to sleep afresh. 

The train continued to pass through Italy (4th 
April, 1948, Sunday). W^'e had breakfast and lunch and 
tea in the train which consisted of breed and ham 
sandwiches, apple and water, and at times we chatted, 
looked at the landscapes,, read, walked in .the corridors 
and played cards. Our triun made two baits at Genoa 
and Turin ; at each place we got down and had a look 
at the city walking down the avenues round about the 
station. At Oenooi the big ocean linens ia the harbour 
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•made me feel homesick 7or a while. Turin is a very 
beautiful city, quite modern and up-to-date. Some of 
its high majestic buildings reminded me of Paris. At 
Turin we met some Italians who asked us if we were 
from .Ceylon. One of the men had been in Calcutta, 
Bombay and Bhopal as prisoner of war and could 
apeak a few words of Hindi, showed us some 
pictures of his taken in the streets of Bomibay near 
Malabar Hill. He expressed his love for Indian people 
and said that he used to frequent the home of an 
Indian family by the name of Patel. I bought One or 
two post cards from a .shop and the Italian came with 
us back to the station and invited us to visit him if 
we should again come to Turin. At about 5 p.m. the 
train was set in motion and once more we were back 
in our seats. 

The Po Valley sceneiy was very picturesque and 
so were the snow-capped mountain ranges in the back- 
ground. The hills reminded me of the Swiss Italian 
Alps and there was not much difference in landscapes 
between the Italian and French border-sones. Wo had 
dinner af about 10 p.m. and by this time wc were so 
tiled that we all slept "Very well in spite of want of 
spjioe. Each one of us stretched out our legs putting 
them up on the other side of each bench. 

Al. 6 a.m. (on April 5, 1048, Monday) we arrived 
at Care de Lyons, Paris. We said goodbye to every 
one in the group and got into the Metro for the Cite 
Universitairc. On coming out of the Metro, I met a 


Hungarian student who carried 8i^«valLK back to the 
College) Franoo-Britannique, and gave me his umbrella 
heeause it was raining. As luck would have it, the 
weather in Paris was not very good. It was raining and 
damp the whole of that day. 

On our return journey we came across an Italian 
who had an accordian and he came into our compart- 
ment and played for us Italian and American tunes 
ill au excellent manner. His friend sang to the aecom- 
paniment of his playing. Outside on the corridors we 
met some Italian young men, who were going to 
Alessandria to watch a game of football. 

The Italians, especially in the Naples region arc 
darker than the French and shorter too in height. But 
some very blond Italians are to be found in the north. 
Rome and Florence are clean cities and so is Naples 
in certain spots. But other parts of Naples and Rome 
are dirty. Beggars were sitting in the streets and 
children dressed in mgs were s^en in Naples. 

However, I was born in Italy and cannot, help 
saying I liked Italy very much. But no city ({n beat 
or be compared to Paris. 1 am already quite “Frenchi- 
fied.” To me now-a-days Paris is nonpareil. But Paris 
owes much of its construction and architecture to 
Rome, especially as Napoleon was such a deep admirer 
of Italian art. The quays of the Tiber reminded me of 
Ujo banks of the Seine. The Italian Pontheou had 
inspired the makiilg of the French Pantheon. 
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BANKS IN INDIA AND PAKISTAN 

Some Facts and Figures 

By SHIB SANKER DETT, 

Southern Bank Ltd,, Bongong 


The Reserve Bank of India continued to be the 
State Bank of both rhe Union of India and Pakistan 
after the partition of the country up to the 3(Hh of 
June, 1048. TKfe State Bank of Pakistan began to 
function from the Ist of July 1048. The Report of the 
Reserve Dank of India up to the end of June, 1948, 
haa.been published in the Oazette of India, dated the 
7th of August 1048. Boon it will be publii^hed in a 
book form. We gather and select some facts and figures 
about banb from the said Report and present them 
below. 

No. of Banks in- 
India Pakistan 

1. Sch^uled , Banks 00 1 

Financial position in June, 1948 
Demand Liabilities Rs. 804 crores Rs. 88 orores 



No. of Banks in- 


BKfia 

Pakistan 

Time Liabilities 

Rs. 311 crores 

Rs. 19 crores 

Cash in hand . 

Rs. 44 „ 

Rs. 4 „ 

Balance with Reserve 



Bank 

Rs. 108 „ 

Nil 

Advance 

Rs. 435 

Rs. 83 

Bills discounted 

Rs. 16 

Rs. 0.6 ,, 

Non-Scheduhd Banka 

306 

m 

Their total demand and 


time liabilities Rs. 43;?2 

Rs.a.TS 


Five banks have been added to the Schedule 
during the year under review in the Union df India. 
The on^ scheduled bank in Pakistan has been added 
to the ediedule without any inspection. 



DEAF-MUTES IN THE SERVICaS OF THE COUNTRY 

* ® 

By NRIPENDRA MOHAN MAJUMDAR 

t 

In this materiul world tho utility of mochanical handi- longer entertain any mistaken idea about them, 
crafts is vast. The tnith of the above remark is readily Through training they can prove themselves expert 
understood from the fact of our using innumerable hands in mechauiciil- handicrafts. Now-a-days the deaf- 
such article's for our comforts in our life. Wo'cannot mule workers who are self-dependent are re.ally 
but t,hank the workers, whose labour and akfll are praiseworthy not only for their working ability but 
behind it. also for the valuable service rendered to the country. 



Learning the art of a blacksmith 


Among thorn there is a groilp of worker.s plly.^i- 
cully handicapped who^^e talent and skill really surprint's 
us and in no time removes (lie wrong ideas we bear 
about them. They arts tlio mosi neglected group of 



Practising the art of wood-carving 



Practising the art of book-binding 


With agrecal)le siirpriso one finds that these dc«'if -mutes 
may hold im])ortant positions in our society and thus 
undertake variou?> responsibilities. Through training 



Teaching boys 1^116 art of clay-modelling 


this physically handicapped section may be transformed 
our society, the deaf and dumb. So long we have into an invaluable treasure of our society, 
looked down upon them for their incapacity to hear During the last, great war the contributions of the 
or speak ; moreover we have coimttHl them as burdens deaf-mutes and their exerting themselves for the sake 
on our society. With the progress of .science their of their country are also noteworthy. They helped the 
coudiUon has changed considerably. We should no country in many ways to supply war-materials. lake 
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others they also engagedP themselves in the service of employers employ them out of^pSjiy. But why should 
the country. These deaf-jmutes were employed in they ask for pity ? They will prove useful everywhere 
different factories and laboured hill'd and silently. Be- by dint of their full working capacity, 
sides this, the products of the cottage industry in which Congenital deafness causes one to be dumb. The 
they were engaged served various needs of the war. auditory nerve being defective, visual and TJerceptual 

organs of a deaf person becomes 
exceptionally sharp. By improving 
these two senses they may be 
taught to speak from their very 
childhood. They can show their 
excellence in mechanical work 
because their power of imitation 
is far greater than that of the 
general run of people. Henco. 
sometimes the deaf-mutes are 
found to surpass common people 
in the matter of skilful work. It 
is from a wrong and mistaken idea 
about tht'm flint the (lovern- 
ment too have prevented them 
by law to^joiii jiiiblic service. 

Today we have won political 
independence. In order to bring 
about economic and above all 
social indepemlcnci' wo *cannot 
forget our deaf-mute friends. In 
order to make society pro- 
gressive we should give light 
Many think that (hoy are not lit to work in big and hope to physically handicapped section 

factories as they might not turn efficient workmen on neglected k) Jong. We ought to give sfU't'ch to the 

account of thoir being hard of hearing and their lack of speechless so that they may feid that they are brought 

quick cornx'rolieijsion. But ii is a baseless remark. There into this world not to load a neglected detested life 

is nothing to bo afraid of in employing trained deaf- but Ihenj is a vast field for therii to work. 




Learning the use of a powor-<lri\ on lathe and drill in the 
t’nlcutta Deaf and Dumb School 


^Learning the art of book-binding 

% 

mutes even in heavy industrial workshops. In Western 
counties a great number of deaf-mutes are being 
employed in various responsible posts. In the well- 
known "‘Ford” moto^ company of America many deaf- 
mutes are working like ordinary workers. Henry Ford 
himself admitted that the deaf workers were cent 
per cent safe and reliable and did not require any 
special protection against risk insurance. Many 


Working in a printing press 

It is a matter of great regret that our national 
Government seems to be so far totally indifferent in 
these matters. Through the efforts of a few selfless, 
self-sacrificing individuals certain organisations have 
grown up and been dedicated to the service of the in- 
numorable deaf-'mutes of India. Compared to the huge 
number of the deaf-mutes in India, the number of 
such institutions is quite insufficient. 










Making clay toys 


tailoring shops in Calcnlta conduriod by deaf tailors. 
^ Many deals are competent artiste and many work in 

. responsible posts in heavy industrial centres. Indeed. 

*^<7, Y'*”’ eve»yon« feels Rind to see lhat, these wretched dcafs 

licngal, inspecting the work ol boys in the lartory . j * j i- -c i 

of the Cuh-iil.l,a Deaf and Dumb School ^retehed but are educated, diRnifiod, 

sel^cpendent citiaens of our country. Arrangement.^ 
the deafs have won great name and fame. In our should be made so that every one can receive training 

country also a few have been famous in different in mechanical work. Only lip-sympathy . aJid 'verbal 
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Practising the an of carpentry 
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Learning the art of tailoring 


:yj 


subjects. Any person visiting a deaf-mute institution encouragement will not do. Real and patient* efforts 
will notice with pleasure and astonishment at the way are required. The national Government has also much 
they work there, and their leather- work, oarpentiy, to do in this matter. 





KESmiB CHUl^ER SEN 

The Youthful Revolutionary 

By RAMA DATTA 


Today, .standing on the threshold * of a new era, let us 
pause and pay our respectful homage to those stal- 
warts of the nineteenth century who lighted the torch 
of Social Revolution in India. 

Youth has ever proved to be the dynamic centre 
of every national struggle. Even now Young India is 
trying in a conscious manner to fight against narrow 
orthodoxy and dogmatism, recreate the social environ- 
ments and add something new to his inheritiince. This 
awakening in tlie youth of our country today is due 
to the pioneers of social reform of the last century led 
by Raja Riimmohim Roy, who, with his brilliant 
intellect and broad outlook, showed the path of light 
’ll a wilderness of social evils. It was, however, Keshub 
CJliunder Son who wrought the tremendous change in 
sjcial id(\‘us and ideals that we w'itness in India today, 
lie being, in the truest sense of the term, a revolu- 
tionary. 

Keahub’s greatness can only be realized by con- 
trasting the present stato of the society with that in 
ivhich he was bom. Towards the middle of the last 
iitury Hindu .society in Bengal was a chaos. The 
whole social system lost its energy and life. Graduates 
coming out of the Hindu College lost all faith in 
Hindu religion and custom. The State officials, the 
missionaries and the English' educationists influenced 
greatly the young generation, which lost its national 
character and drifted aimlessly towards sham Western 
thought and life. ‘^Educalion, except in rare instances, 
neither stimulated the inullect to originality, nor 
influenced the heart to profound impulse .” No doubt, 
David Hare and the missionaries, witli Dr. Alexander 
Duff at their head, were energetic and philanthropic 
men, but they were unsympathetic and intolerant 
towards Hindu religion and custom. The missionaries 
and the officials generally denounced everything Hindu 
in violent language, '^The young men of the colleges 
and schools joined in the crusade. The result was the 
abolition of social discipline and introduction of the 
European luxuries and drink. Impurity of character 
among the educated became proverbial.” 

•The Brabmo Samaj, however, set up new ideals 
of faith and conduct. It was anxious to induce the 
young generation to join its ranks, but both Christian 
missionaries and bigoted Pundits tried to overthrow 
the movedlent initiated by Raja Rammohun Roy. 

“AiSidst such an environment, Kesbub sprang 
intK) public life like a young lion, full of fierce 
entj^siasm. Keshub’s strivings were infinite, Every 
social, moral, relif ous want in himself and others, 
appealed to him. He set fire to whatever be touched. 
His reforms knew no end”— P. C. Mozoomdar, 

It was Keshub who sounded the clarion call to 
the youth of the country to tell them that the' realisa- 
tion of the highest truth is the true measure of great- 


ness in the life of an individual or a nation.^ He was 
not a politician in the ordinary acceptance of the term, 
bub he was a patriot of the first order. Prom the 
beginning of his youthful career, it was a comprehen- 
sive programme of nation-building that he placed 
Ixforo the country. 

Indeed, it wa.'=« u strange passion for serving the 
nation that seized Keshub even in hi.s teens. As early 
as 1864, when he was only sixteen, he founded the 
British India Society, with the object of “the culture 
of literature and science,” religious subjects also being 
sometimes discussed there. The following year, when 
seventeen, ho established the Coloot olah Evening 
School, where young men of the neighhourjiood were 
gathered and instructed in the general branches of 
knowledge. There was special study of Shakespeare 
with the staging of Hamlet. The school continued for 
about four years. In 1857, hv, estSblishod the “Goodwill 
Fraternity,” composed of young men of about his own 
age, to whom he preached the two doctrines of “God 
our Father. Every man our brother.” 

It was ever a characteristic of Keshub that all his 
reforms, whether social, moral, eilucational or religious, 
went almost side by side. Thus, in 1859, we find him 
starting the Calcutta Brahmo School (School of 
Theology), where doctrines and conceptions of Brahmo 
Theism were discussed and systematized. The follow- 
ing year, 1860, a singular little society was started 
under the name of Sangat Sabha for religious conver- 
sation. The best men of the Brahmo School and the 
Goodwill Fraternity were its members. Under Keshub's 
guidance they made remarkable progress in spiritual 
life. These young men formed the nucleus of an 
organisation out of which the best materials of 
Keshub's subsequent movement were supplied. The 
young reformer gradually realized that, to influence 
his countrymen in educational, religious and other 
matters, he must possess a newspaper in English and 
with this object he started The Indian Mirror in 
August, 1861, in conjunction with some friends, as a 
fortnightly journal. The same year, when a terrible 
famine devastated Upper India, the young men, 
under Keshub’s directions, rendered invaluable help 
to the distressed. About this time his zeal for. the 
education of the youth led Keshub to begin an agita- 
tion for educational reform, his main object being the 
establishment of coUeges and smiools more efficient 
than what the Government provided. Against in- 
numerable odds he was able to establish the Calcutta 
College in 1862, that being one of the earliest institu- 
tions started by our countiymen. In the meantime, he 
had formed a strong opinion against caste system and 
he made it one of the main objects of tlie new move- 
ment to break it. In consonance with this, the same 
year (1862) he solemnised the fint intercaste marriage. 
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Thin was one of boldest steps that he ever took, wards, towards thin^ whidl were truer, nobler and 
Again, in 1863, the Bmhmo Bandhu Sabha was esia- loftier in life — the thix)t|p 9 of the spirit. Like a true 
hlished by him with three main departments, one ol revolutionary, he M;ried to revolutionise irverything— 
being '‘('ducation of women at home.’* This last society, education, iporal standards of Ine, status of 
flf‘rterve8» .'«i>ecjaJ mention, for Keshub was specially women and caste system. A strange fire consumed his 
k(‘ori on giving women a .social status. It was he who being and he could not stop till he had reached his 
look tlio initiative in unlocking tlie door of the ze^iana. goal. In his remarkable spiritual autobiogra|phy, 
Hi' devised various means for the education, improve- Jeevan Veda (the Scripture of Life), Keshub says : 
iiicnt, and welfare oi women. But this he wanted to do ..jf ^ niyself, ‘0 .my Soul, in what creed 

on nationnJ lines, for he did not like to o<luoaie women wast thou baptised in early life ?’ the Soul answers, 
.according to Western ideals. All through his life ho ‘In tho Baptism of Fire*.** 

remained true to the ideal of tho education of women It was a strange sight indeed, that a more youth 

in which their .spiritual ad\ anci'nient was to be Ihe could give shape to his ideals in various kinds of 
bai'is of their sfioial and cultural uplift. reform.s and activities, which galvanized the whole 

The story of Keshub's xouthful iictivitir.s may land and nation. One could Slot 'Close this brief account 
appropriately be closed with a reference to the inter- of Keshub, the youthful revolutionary, better than by 
caste widow remarriage soleinnised bv him in 1861. (pioting the words of his biographer ; 

That he looked upon caste sy.stem as a cursed barrier “Keshub’s genius was complicated, profound, 
to national advancement is evident from his zeal for restless, God-ins})ired. It reflected every ‘light, every 
breaking it and alsc* from liis withdrawal from the want, every aspiration of the age. It aimed at removing 
jwirent body, which was obliged to do because of all darkness, doubt, sorrow. He laboured really, 
the importance given to Brahmins in conducting radically to bring the kingdom of heaven on earth . . . 
divine siTVice there. It is well-known that his difference With him faith was the profoundest wusilom, and a 
on this quention on caste system with liis beloved Guru, I'ertainty in everyday life. With him the proaence of 
Mahiirshi Di'beiidra Nath Tagore, compelled him to God was a ready guidance that sufficed for all the 
give a. fre.sli turn to the movement wliere eciuality for intritwies of a unique life of strange trials. He lived 
all would be guaranteed. And all this happened when and dieol an intense, burning^ restless light, which 
Keshub was only Iwcm-ty-six or tAVenty-,seven. suddenly went down in its fullness and undirmned 

Tl simply amazes one one .thinks of Keshub’s lustre.”’*' 
activities a.**' a young man. From the tender age of 

sixteen, against inconceivable odds, ho marched on- • Wiiitcn on hehaif of the Vuv« Samsha-Pruihar Sakhj. 
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NIKOLAI VASIUEVICH GOGOL 

By Phof. PHA.N1BHUSAN MUKHERJEE, m.a. 


'Fo one who docs not know’ the language, Russniii 
literal lire moans the Russian story and novel of the 
19th century and after. The view is limited on good 
i'<*ason, for the novel and the .-ihort stoiy have a wide 
appeal and cross the frontiers between countries more 
easily than other forms of literary expression; and 
the Russian novid is admittedly a very powerful insti- 
tution. As is ob.served by a Russian critic of note, 
things have taken such a shape in Russia that a story 
becomes one of two things — “either it is rubbish or 
else it is the voice ^of a leader ringing through the 
empire.” To this estimate of Russian Upvel we 
may justifiably add that it is a potent force in other 
countries also. 

Nikolai Vasilievich G<>gol is next to Pushkin and 
Tiirgenief the most popular of Russian writers. He 
has decided power of satirical humour and delineation 
of conventional Russian life. He was bom on March 
31, 1800. He came of a family of Ukrainian Cossack 
gently in Poltava where the ancient Cossack legends 


and traditions wore yet fresh and strong. He was 
educated at the scliool at Niejne and had the tem- 
lierament, imagination and intelligence of a true son 
of the steppe. He started there a manuscript periodi- 
cal called The Star and wrote several pieces including 
a tragedy, The Brigands, He left school in 1828, an 
enthusiast of the purest romantic cast dreaming of 
achieving something great for his country. He went 
to St. Petcrsbiifg to try the stage but failed. In 1829 
he published anonymously a poelb called Italy and 
under the name of V. Alof, an idyll on ^he subject 
of a recent unhappy love affair of bis own which was 
so ridiculed that he bought up all the copies he*ooould 
and burnt them. Being disheartened in his « literary 
efforts he thought of emigrating to America and even 
set out on the journey but thought the better of it 
later and returned to St. Petersburg where he entered 
the civil service. Gradually he made his way in 
literary circles and was received by Pushkin whom he 
met in 1831. In this year wi^ published EveningB in 
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a Farm near Dekanka bycRudy Pinks, a collection of whether the effect produced be gogd^or bad. The Cloak 


stories and sketches illustrative of the life, customs, 
beliefs and iluperstitions of the people of Little Russia. 
It struck a new note in Ruewian literature. Its fresh 
breath uf nature, dreamy sadness, weirdness, originjili- 
ty, poetic ^feeling, sly humour, realistic description 
based on keen observation struck the literary world 
into some sort of a stupor. Nothing of the kind had 
ai)peared earlier. The Ukraine lived and moved in 
these stories, calling up a vision at » once wonderfully 
precise and exquisitely attractive, singing and ringing 
with a hearty laughter, just touched with a spice 
archness, the embodiment of the mirth of Little 
Russia. It was not, however, as yet, quite a true 
picture, for Gogol had nijt yet. been able to cast off 
all his romantic trappings and it lacked 'tears’ in it. 
But close on these Evenings appeared another scries — 
Mirgmod — whiijli continued the picture of the unruly 
C'oHsacks, and introduced the immortal Taras Bulba, 
a prose epic having for its subject the heroic chief of 
the Zaporogian Cossacks, a work aglow with martial 
ardour and vivid ricimess of imagination. In this 
series we hear the real human laughter of the authoi' 
w’ho was to write the Dead So’uls. It had ‘tears’ in it 
and a noli* of irony. Yet his brilliant success did not 
satisfy Gogol who was, like Tolstoi in a later age, to 
cast off the children of his imagination from the 
heights of his dreamy fancy as unworthy of it. Though 
the stories were accepted as realism there was an 
unconscious caricature of his charaijtcrs. With tlieso 
Gogf*l paid farewell to liis native region ; henceforth 
he wrote about IIjo. capital and Russia itself. 

Gogol ]uunned a History of Little Russia and ibis 
won fur liim a chair of liistory in the University of 
Bt. Petersburg in 1834. He resigned this office in the 
next year as his lectures proved a failure. TIkj years 
1834 and 1835 saw the publication of a new series of 
stories, The Landowners of Old Days, The Quarrel of 
Ivan Ivanavitch and Ivan Nikiforovilch and the 
Mantle or Cloak. Very different from their prede- 
cessors in their nature, they proved Gogol’s possession 
of a definite form which was to become the form "of 
the later Russian novel. He makes in these a realistic 
study of Russian provincial life and portrays accurate- 
ly the monotonous days, narrowly circuiiujcribed self- 
centred interests, the humdrum duties and the vanities 
and prejudices of the landed gentry viewed through 
a satirical and bantering humour not unmingled with 
a genuine patlios. In them eveiy detail from the 
waitlrobeaof Ivan Nikiforovilch to Uic foul-smelling 
boots pu)^on by the moujiks who stamped up and 
down the Nevski Prospect, was drawn from< nature. 
Their^realism is seasoned more skilfully than were the 
Mlvemngs with a humour more properly English than 
Russian in quality. As in Dickens it has an equal 
mixture of irony and good nature, malice and wide 
qrmpathy, sarcasm and intentional moralising; Tlie 
characters are drawn an inexorable tdelily to life 
and strict logical coQ|pequeiu)e. Qogol does not care 


describes' the petty miseries of an 411-paid clerk m «■ 
Government office whose great object in life is to get 
a cloak. Tlie hero is named, Akaky Akakyevich Bash- 
machkin, a name ad ridiculous in Russia^ as 
English. It first roused in literature tlie sentimental 
and radical sympathy for the oppressed atul the 
hiiiniliatod and it was iiccoptod by the reformers of 
the nt‘xt decade as a plea, for the reform of the living 
conditions of the poor. It was welcomed as the 
beginning of a new style of literature and Gogol’s 
popularity for tim coming 3 Tar 8 was ensured 

I lu’reby. 

Gogol's famous comedy The Revizor (English 
Translation The GuvemmcM Inspector or The Exa-^ 
miner) was produced in 1836. It is thought by some 
:is the grcMtosI of Russian comedies. It exposed most 
brilliantly the corruption, dishoin'sLy, hypocrisy, self- 
satisfied ignorancj* and vanity of the administrative 
officials in n province. Gogol had the suggestion M 
tlu* subject from Pushkin whojiad been arrested by 
an inspector making Ins rounds while the author was 
travelling to Orenburgh in search of materials for his 
historj'^ of the rebellion of Porigalehov. It is a vau- 
deville story on the whole and turns on a very com- 
monplace blunder. Khlestakov arrives at a provincial 
town with an empty purse and is taken for an 
inspector whose arrival i«! awaited w'ith fear even 
while he is in imminent danger of being sent to the 
debtors’ prison. He receives all the attentions and 
bribes which are meant to propitiate the much 
dreaded investigator of abuses. Though admirably 
drawn, th(? figures have a tendency to caricature. In it 
all the officialdom of the period are attacked in ft 
thoroughgoing manner. The Governor with all his 
reproaidies to thosi^ who rob above their owm rank, 
was particularly a figure which struck the popular 
imagination. Gogol, plunged the branding irons of 
satire into the very quick of the gaping wound of the 
constitution and the administrative and judiciary 
ladder. Even the author himself, as he afterwards 
proved, did not thoroughly realise the scope of his 
attack. What now strikes us as surprising is that 
Gogol’s openition made ng one scream, the public 
being merely enter1aino<J. The Governor and his fol- 
lowei-s regarded it ns only funny. Even Tsar Nicholas 
* who was i>re«ent at, the first performance of it also 
laughed. The peoide scarcely thought that the .order 
of thing:! represented by them ran contrary to nature. 
Even new the piece Js frequentjj^ staged and raisfis a 
laugh. The play is rich in dramatic qualities. Joseph 
Macleod observeij that it “displays that curious com- 
bination of realism and exaggeration which is the 
mark of stage humour.” In it the reader meets with 
a quality which was to become the general feature of 
the Russian novel and which was “to endue it with 
a fawticular and very national character, via., the 
satirist’s indulgent attitude towards the objects of his 
satire.” It has been called sceptical philoscphy or 
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tender pity and njajr be 
nceiistomed to sight of evil. 

The effect and enthusiaam produced by the play 
brought out the mystic aide of Gogol’s nature to the 
surface (und he felt himaolf called upon to play the 
part of a prophet and a preacher. After ungatisfacbory 
trials of official life Gogol left his native land in 1836 
and spent some time in Spam and Rome until 1846 
when he again settled in Russia. 

The first part of Dead Souls was published 
1842. He called it “a poem.” The very word proves 
the unconsciousness of his creative genius. An un- 
warned reader would surely expect an elegy. It also 
was suggested by Pushkin and was meant to indicate 
Gogol's view of the proper path of Russia; The hero 
of the story is an adventurer, Tchirhikov by name. 
Ho i.s a former custom -house official, dismissed for 
smuggling and plans an enormous swindle to restore 
his fortunes. The number of serfs owned by a Pro- 
prietor is found out by means of a periodical census. 
It is thought to he unchanging between two successive 
censuses and the soulll— that is the heads of slaves 
tallying with them — are subject to all the usual 
transactions, such si< buying, selling or pawning. 
Tchichikov's idea is to purchase at a reduced price the 
names of the serfs who have died between two suc- 
cessive censuses but who are still borne on the official 
li^ts and to pawn them to a bank for a large sum of 
money and then to abscond before the fraud is found 
out. 

The circumstance is only an excuse for narrating 
Tchichikov’s adventures among the many landowners 
and officials with whom< he is to transact business. The 
field of observation is widened so os to include the 
whole of the governing classes and the subject 
provides apt opportunities for satire. Among tbo 
serf-owners are Manilov, a man belonging to no cate- 
gory at all and having no clearly defined moral 
features, principles or convictions; Nozdriov, a dash- 
ing man of pleasure, qd the most intimate terms witb 
all, cheating at cards and having his guests thrashed; 
and Sobakieviich, a substantial man who is not 
concerned how doubtful a business is so long as it 
yields him profit. The officials and the middle class 
people are on a war with this company. Gogol’s plan 
provides the opportunity for a series of unforgettable 
pictures of the more sordid, degraded and common- 
place aspects of the Russian provincial life and types, 
of Russian society who are presented with a force and 
truth to be met with in Dickens at hia best. One feels 
in it a heavy sadness^ a sort of hopeless abandqpment 
of hope, and a melan(!holy pathos. We enjoy at the 
same time its humour, stern characteriiation and 
subtle piercing satire. It is an extraordinarily clear 
and brilliant picture. When hr read the book Pupkin 
cried out, "Heavens! what a dreary plaoe our Russia 
is!” The fmme of the picture was supplied by .pei^ 
vantes while Dickens helped with ^e canvas, the 


groundwork of cheery goodnature, philosophic indulg- 
ence and heavy gaiety. One finds in it a trait of the 
Russian national eharftcter, the sentiment of pity for 
a fallen creature, no matter how deep U the vileness 
to which his fall may have lowered him. 

Gogol the man found himself tlie hbro of the 
regenerators of Russia and his conviction that he had 
a mission in life seems to have etified his genius at 
this stage. “He allowed his gift for romantic caricature 
to distort the accuracy of his vision and thus constant- 
ly exaggerate every feature.” His work endowed him 
with the part of a public accuser. At first he would 
have protested against the premature conclusions that 
were being drawn from hia Dead Souls, The work was 
to consist of three parts an^ it was unjust to pretend 
that the first was a complete picture of the country. 
Other aspects of ideal beauty were yet to follow. But 
before proceeding any further Gogol wished to have 
an explanation with his readers and he published 
extracts from his own correspondonee called Letters 
in My Friends in 1847 which were full of ghostly 
advice mingled with addresses on litcraiy subjects. 
The book contained a sort of literary testament. He 
also announced his decision never to write again 
because he would henceforth devote himself to tlie 
search after truth both for the good of his own soul 
and for general welfare. Its mystic quality is unmis- 
takable. 

In spite of his farewell to literature in the Letters 
he wrote again the second part of Dead Souls but not 
•being satisfied with it, burnt the manscript. He was 
now in the most distressful financial straits. In vain 
he tried fasting and prayer and even a pilgrimage to 
the Holy Land. More and more he developed a 
religious mania and a sense of persecution by the Devil, 
When his definitely reform work, the Letters, was 
attacked by all parties he felt still more discourgaed 
and died in a state near insanity bn March 3, 1852. 

Gogol was the first master of fiction in Russia to 
go lo life for his subjects, leaving the romantic con- 
vention. He founded Russian realism and succeeding 
novelists have owned his primacy though they have far 
surpassed him. He was and is still a great power, in 
his work which has always been a favourite and ia 
his effort, not a critically deliberate one though, to pull 
the novel away from romanticism and identify it with 
life. Unconsciously he performed a work of revolu- 
tion in Russian literature. K. Walissewsld, an eminent 
historian of Russian literature, writing in 1900 swne up 
his position in these words: ^ 

“Gogol did create the Russian novel and that iB 
a sufficient title to gloiy. In Russia, as a writer 
of prose and craftsman of style he outdoes Pushkin 
himself. The Quem of Clvhs was written in 1834 
and is a trifle. He wott*,the race ^ly and nobody 
has equalled him sidqc » nin. Owteharov and 
Giigorovitch were his direct heirs in the department 
of novel jBrriting; tMrovski .was his suoceMor b the 
drama.” 
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LEGISLATION OR AGRlCIJLTpAL READJUSTMENT? 

By Db. V. V. SAYAIWA, ua ., phj)., 

^Vmvemty School 0 } EconondcB and Sociology, Bombay • \ 


What does agriculture need todayi? Mere legislation, 
or a radical agricultural readjustment ? We may liave 
a legislation without seriously attacking the causes of 
major maladjustments and injustices noticeable in the 
sti’ucture of Indian agriculture whicli need correction 
for economic, social, political and various other reasons. 
Conversely, it may also be possible to bring about 
some of the necessary changes iii agricuHuro with or 
without legislation under a given set of conditions. 
At times, a process of persisting tendencies in agii- 
culture may occasion or be the cause for the enactment 
of a piece of legislation either to mitigate or render 
nugatory the painful coase^ucnces of those tendtmeies, 
or to promote their good effects already getting esta- 
blished. A proper description of the relation between 
legislation and readjustment is, however, generally one 
of cause ui«i effect and, in fact, the two arc not 
mutually exclusive. But the question is what types ol 
changes are wise and wholest)me, 01 what types have 
got to be avoided both from the standpoint of the 
tiller of th(! soil and of the national inU'.rest and by 
what kind of legislative action thos^i changes can be 
accomplished. Legislation by itself means lit/Ue or 
nothing and an Act should be judged always from the 
effects it may produce, or the degree of fulfilttieni of 
its declared aims, on its effective working. It is in this 
light, the Bombay Tenancy Amended Bill, recently 
introduced in the L(?gislative Assembly, is examined. 

The chief provisions of the Bill are us follows : 
I'he Bill while repealing the Bombay Tenancy Act as 
amended in 104(1, retains some of its useful provisions, 
as for example, regarding tenancies, maximum rent, 
commutation of croj) share rent into cash rent, suspen- 
sions or remissions of rent, the rights of tenants agiiinst 
arbitrary ejectment ami S])ecial privileges of protected 
tenants for the full benefit of the produce and the 
wood of trees planted during the period of tenancy, 
etc., and adequate compensation for improvements 
made on termination of ienan<!y. The minimum dura- 
tion of a lease is fixed as ten years, irrespective of the 
fact, whether the lessee is a protected tenant or not. 
Further, the Bill is reinforced witli some of the follow- 
ing important additions, pertaining' to the right of 
protected tenants to purchase tenancy land and restric- 
tion on the extent of land a person (lessor or tenant) 
can own and cultivate, prohibition of subdivision, sub- 
letting and assignment of tenant’s holdings, manage- 
ment of blkdly managed estates held under any non- 
ryotwari tinurial patterns, imposition of restrictions 
on transfer of agricultural lands, managefnent of 
uncultivated lands and acquisition of estates and 
lands, setting of an Agricultural Lands Tribunal for 
valuation of sales of lands concerned under Sections 31^ 
and 02 and to discharge other functions assigned to it, 
and imposition of penalU^ by way of fine for godtra- 
vention of any provisioiis bf the Bill. 


While introducing the Bill in the Bombay Legis- 
lative Asseoibly, the Hovtmuc Minister has described 
it as the ’‘final stage” in the matter of legislation 
regarding land reform in the province and claimed 
that 

“When the Bill becomes law, I am quit'O sure 
that the problem of laud tenure will have been 
solved within five years of its application and 
without any great disturbance, so Uial we will 
achieve the result we want to achit've in a manner 
that will lead to theUiappincss of all.” 

It is fervently hoped that the measure would 
ultimately lead to elimination of intermediaries 
between the cultivators and the State, transfer of 
lands to tenants at fair prices, evolution of peasant 
proprietorship, thas ‘improving the etionomic aud 
social conditions of peasantry and ensuring the full 
and efficient use of land for agriculture.* 

These statements of the ideals and objectives of 
the Bill as laid down, are inde^l magnificent. But a 
pertinent question arises, whether and to what oxleni 
and in what time the* goals sot up can bo actually 
achieved, even assuming a cent per cent suijcessful 
opemtion of the ])ravisiouB of the enactmeut. Any 
attempt at answering those points inescapably implies 
a scrutiny of some of the chief items of the Bill, as 
attempted here. 

In the first phujc, tenants are classified as protected 
tenants and ordinal^ tenants ‘A protected tenant* 
one who has held land uninterruptedly for a period of 
at least six years immediately preceding either 1st 
January, 1938 or 1945 and has cultivated such land 
personally during the period. It is only such tenants' 
that have been givem redress by the tenancy laws in the 
Ijrovinco up till now. If the clause of continued occu- 
pation of land for a period of six years were to be 
made a necessary condition for qualifying oneself as 
a tenant, it is certain that about 75 per cent of the 
genuine tenants in the Province shall be disqualified 
in ^ the first instance. This section of the Act in tluj 
past must have rendered an additional incentive to 
the rentiers to change tenants or to change holdings 
cultivated by different tenants under them more fre- 
quently with the result that the state of becoming a 
‘protected tenant* might have scarcely occurred. 'The 
new provismn of the Bill providing that no lease of 
farm land should be less than ten years is welcome, 
as it gives stability of tenure for all tenant-cultivators. 
However, the need for reducing period of holding 
tenancy land from a period of six years, or the liberal 
extension of some of the rights and privileges con- 
ferred on ‘protected tenants* to tlie rest of the tenantry 
cannot be overemphasised, if it is esfpected that the 
benefits of the legislation should reach the bulk of the 
texu|M population and not merely an insignificant 
soet^ of their community. 

I^ondly, under Section 4, if cultivation is carried 
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on by employing a servant on wages payable in 
or kind under the fferaonal supervision of a landowner 
or under any member of his family, the landlord 
concerned is taken os owner-cultivator. It may be 
noted here that in order to evade law, it is probable 
that the 'lessors may get tenants registered as farm 
servants or wage-earners working under their supposed 
supervision or tliat of their family members. Moreover, 
if some erstwhile rentiers resort to farming of their 
lauds under these provisions, it may be likely to 
affect farming efficiency and contribute to the general 
deterioration in the standard of agriculture at least 
in early stages. 

Thirdly, alihough Section 32 regarding purchase 
of land by a protected tenant is on principle conceived 
with the best of intentions, it is niggardly in the matter 
of producing remarkable n^sults, when reduced to 
actualities and to its potentialities. It lays down that 
a proLcoied tenant shall be entitled to purchase any 
time from lii.M landlord the land held by him. as a 
protecUd touaiit at a price determined by the Agri- 
cultural Laud Tribunal provided that (a) the total 
are>u of the arable land remaining in the ownership of 
an individual landlord or any one branch of an un- 
divided ifiudu family, after purchase of hind or any 
port.iou thereof is not less than 50 acres and (b) the 
total area owned by the tenant after purchase of land 
is in the aggregate not more than 50 acres including 
the extent of land already ownc^l by him before the 
transaction. In other words, the parties benefited in 
view of the se(?tion are restricted bnly to the fraction 
of the class of protected tenants created by the Bombay 
Tenancy Act, 1939, and the parties affected are those, 
either individuals or branches or joint Hindu families, 
owning more than 60 acres. A .study of the distribution 
of land and composition of lioldings in the Province 
reveals the very limited scope of the benefit obtain- 
able. The table below contains an abstract of the 
quinquennial statements of holdings in Government 


Uyotwari area iu 

Bombay Proviuce 

for the years 

1036-37 ond 1042^. 




1936-37 


ClaMificatioii of 

rercontago of No. 

Percentage of area 

boltlinga 

of penooa to 

held to 


total 

total 

Up to 5 acres 

49 

9.5 

Between 5 and 15 

acres 29 

22.8 

Between 15 and 25 acres 11 

17.7 

Between 25 and 100 

acres 10 

34.4 

Over 100 acres 

1 

15.6 


7942-43 


Up to 6 acras 

49.26 

9.50 

Between 5 and 15 29.28 

22.78 

Between 15 and 25 i 

acres 10.83 

17t67 

Between 25 and 100 

acres 0.71 

34.48 

Over 100 acres 

0.92 

15.57 


It may be seen that about 78.54 per cent of people 
own 32.38 per cent of the area, their holdings varying 
from 1 to 15 acres. la fact, about half the number of 
holdings are l)elow $ acres and account for t^iit 
oue-ientb of the total area, while about 1 per c^t of 
lioldin(^ constitute more than 100 acres occupying 


nearly one-sixth of the total area. Holding varying 
from 25 to 100 acres account %r about 10 per cent of 
the total holdings and nearly one-tUrd of total area. 
It may be interest&g to note tfiat during the yearn 
1916 to 1922 there was a tendency on the part of 
holdings over 100 acres to decrease in the Central and 
Southern division and to increase in the northern 
division of the province. It is obvious that the Bill 
affects at the most about 5 or 6 per cent of the total 
holdings occupying about one-fifth of the total extent. 
It is important at any rate to collect and furnish 
latest figures relating to the percentage of holdings 
and the area covered by holdings more than 50 acres 
in different divisions of the province and also the 
relative estimates of parties and areas which may be 
actually affected. Further the ceiling of 50 acres is 
quite arbitrary (cf. the recent Burmese ordinance about 
agrarian reform) which has no relation , either to the 
.size of the economic holding, or to the soil, climate, 
irrigation, crop structure and other local conditions in 
different regions of the province. Without much fi.do, 
it appears reasonable even as an experimental measure, 
if the limit is reduced to 20 acres in case of irrigated 
and first class soils and to 30 to 40 acres in respect 
of moderate and poor soils exclusive of the extent of 
waste and grazing lands held. It is desirable to classify 
lands according to their productivity into rich, 
moderate and poor lands and fix maximum limits iu 
respect of each of those taking also into consideration 
costs of production, the average net money incomes 
obtainable out of each one of the groups and the cost 
of maintenance of an average family in reasonable 
comfort and physical eflSciency in the regions con- 
cerned. 

Fourthly, the new measure with regard to assump- 
tion of management of badly administered estates of 
non-ryotwari proprietors for the benefit of the 
peasantry and for economic ultiUsation of the land 
resources of the estates, is mild and conservative as 
it runs counter to the shibboleth of 'abolition of 
Zamindaris’ and elimination of the vestiges of feudal 
landlordism which are repeatedly proclaimed to be the 
ossential items of the Congress Economic Programme. 
In a way, it is tantamount to giving legal recognilion 
of the continued existence of the non-ryotwari estates 
(of course, whose abolition in the Province appears to 
be shelved by the Bill for the present !) and there is 
nothing novel about it, since it is only a variant of 
assumption of estates by the Court of Wards as in 
vogue in other Provinces like Madras. i 

Fifthly, out of all the items of the Bill, ^Oecjbiona 61 
to 64 concerning restriction on transfers of agricultural 
lands, management of uncultivated lands and acquisi- 
tion of estates and lands, are boUi commendalSle and 
cUi^pet in their approach to solve the problems of land. 
Land^ transfers to non-agriculturists through sale, 
mortgage, gift or Jeam have been summarily prohibited 
except in genuine cases with thd^previous of 

the Government aiit^orities. Secondly^ *fxee trade 
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land’ is disallowed, sinct sales of land are to be 
effected through the Agricultural Lands Tribunal at 
a roasontblc price determined iMider the rules laid 
down.. The order of priorities of buyers of land is 
as follows : the tenant of the land, the cultivator of 
contiguous or neighbouring land, a better forming of 
resource society registered under the Bombay Co- 
operative Societies Act, 1Q25 and any otlier agricul- 
turist. Any sale transacted contrariwise is considered 
void. Thirdly, the Provincial Government is entitled 
to take over the management of such lands as have 
been found uncultivated for any two consecutive 
agricultural seasons owing to the fault of landowner, 
tenant or whatever cause. The Government can lease 
out such lands on a rent at least equal to the value 
of the lapd revenue assessment. To a certain extent 
the loss of revenue sustained by the Government on 
this accoutii. may be mode good. Similarly, the State 
can compulsorily acquire or assume management of 
any estate or land considered necessary in the public 
interest. Lands taken over for management can also 
be permanently acquired, if necessary, after com- 
pensation to the full value of the properties concerned 
as detennined by the Tribunal. 

Sixthly, the idea of setting up an impartial Agri- 
cultural Lands Tribunal for the determination of the 
prices of lands and estates involved under Sections 32, 
62 and 64 of the Bill has much to recommend for itself 
even in the matter of determination of compensation 
and valuation of estates connected with the problem 
of abolition of Zamindaris in order to insure justice 
both to seller and buyer and to the satisfaction of all 
concerned avoiding at the same time the economic 
consequences of powerful vested interests on the 
bargain negotiated directly between two private 
individuals, or between the State on 'the one hand and 
the private individuals or estates on the other. The 
case of commitment of high compensation and un- 
favourable terms regarding the purchase of trapsport 
equipment, stock and buildings, etc., by the Bombay 
Municipality from the B.E.S.T. as well as the three 
cases of failures of direct negotiations in respect of 
acquisition of London Transport, .British Overseas 
Airways and the British Sugar Corporation may serve 
as a sufficient warning and a useful lesson in this behalf. 
The successful results achieved by instituting an 
impartial Tribunal may be noticed in acquisition of 
coal royalties in British mines and that of the Bank 
of England. Or else, the dangers of making nonsense 
of comi^sation under the pressure of political groups 
with dine^ent ideology and Complexion or under the 
influence of the pow^ul vested interests as seem in 
Bomesof the comp^isation provisions made in the pro- 
posed Bfll of abolition of the estates in the Madras 
Province are too obvious/ As it is an 

average ryot to find out amo^ts adequate enough for 
purchases of lands jp advance and to deposit the sums 
with the Tribunal, the suggestion of pasrment by 
inatahnigdn or*tbrou^ the hire^purchsae system iritb 


the help of the Land Mortgage piyiks or the proposed 
Agiicultural Credit Corporation deserves full investi- 
gation. For, unless adequate credit facilities are also 
provided for purchase of lands, the benefit of the new 
provision will carry little meaning and substance to 
the bulk of the Kisans because, if left for himself, he 
has either to beg, borrow or forego his claim to 
purchase land in favour of a more favourably situated 
neiglibouring landlord or ‘any agriculturist.’ 

Seventhly, the clauses with regard to consolidation 
of tenants’ holding (Section 27), maintenance and 
repairs of bunds, etc., as well as the ternuuation of 
tenancy, if any tenant fails to raise in any year a 
tniaximiim .yield of crops produced on the land or as 
determined by any official appointed by the Govern- 
ment, are all in full conformity with the schemes of 
soil conservation and economic us(' of agricultural 
land. 

Lastly, it may be pointed out that if no restriction 
is placed on the extent of land a tenant can cultivate 
on lease, it is possible that the tenant may cultivate 
large areas of land taken on fease with (or without) 
his own holdings with the result, that he may obtain 
incomes much larger, than many of rentiers them- 
selves. For example, big tenants cultivating large areas 
under tenancy, if they cultivate he^^vy cash crops like 
tobacco, sugar cane, turmeric,, onions, etc . may sell 
produce worth not less than Rs. 10,(X)0 a year and 
thereby reap huge profits for themselves, oven though 
they pass on as tenants. The irn'ornes of such persons 
cannot be easily assessed under the provisioa^ of even 
Agricultural Income Tax, as they happen to bo mere 
tenants owning very small areas of land. 

To conclude, the facjts and materials prtjsented in 
the above discussion are sufficiently indicative of the 
fact that, though the Bill i^ no doubt a great advance 
over many of the Tenancy Laws obtained in the 
proprietary areas or in any other province in India, 
the provisions fall much short of the eloquence of the 
Hon’ble Revenue Minister in declaring the objects of 
tbo Bill. It is at any rate, not a revolutionary measure 
consistent with ^Lhe change in the political status of the 
country* or with the declared policy of the Congress 
as enunciated in the Congress manifesto, since it goes 
to retain the existence of the non-ryotwari proprietary 
estatedars at the one end, and at the other, to safe- 
guard the interests of the class of rentiers, big land- 
owners in the ryot^ri areas. The eradication pf the 
intermediaries between the State and the actual tillers 
of land may not be achieved ^within the "next five 
years.” Thus the whole land and tenant problem 
remains much the same unsolved. If the fathers of the 
legislation do not conceive of it being replaced by a 
radical piece of enactment striking directly at the 
very fundamentals of the issues involved, it is to be 
rogretted that the 'nieasure*^ shall perpetuate land- 
lon^sm jin the province, insteai^bf eliminating it in the 
inmediate future, perhaps , within, certain limits 
imposed by the regulations of the Bill. 
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Bt S. 1. CLSBK, nji. 


Noi^'-a-dat8 wc have a good many exhibitions of 
paintings particuJarly in big cities, such as Bombay, 
Calcutta, Delhi, Madras, etc. They enable the artists 
to put before the public their “wares." These exhibi- 
tions also help in making the public art-consciouH. In- 
asmuch as demand for works of art depends on the 
development of the aesthetic sense of the consumer, 
selling a work of art is not the same thing as selling 
commodities, such as food, cloth, radio, watch, fountain 
pen, eUj. fhmcc, in the absence of a public of 
discriminating adults, we h.ixe the viciouf, circle ot 
staj'ving avlist.s and an artless common life. 

In order to create' an inlenso dcimind for works 
of art, art must be given an increasing importance in 
education — particularly, university education — with 
special emphasis on the teaching of art appreciation. 
Art in education nerdjiot necc'RSJirily aim ai creating 
artists. Br^sides art in general educalion, public galleries, 
cheap reprinltJ of better paintings, remarriage of art 
nnd industry, will go a long way in creating ii demand 
for art products. 

We have to educate tlie people to demand from 
"iridiwt.17’' goods with acstlictic^ appeal. If today in 
our tmuritiy indu.stry does not need the artist it is 
bi'cause the masses are not sufficiently ‘‘awakened" to 
demand from industry products of* gocxl design. The 
union of art and industry is prevent.(»d by the raanu- 
facturor, artist (designer), retailer and public. The 
•ijuaimfacturer thinks only of quick profits. Only a few 
rare exceptions take a long ol view and give 

thought to the apjioarance of the finished product. In 
absence of lucrative rcniuncratiou, no really talented 
artists are iitiractfxl in the field. The retailer and the 
middleman are afraid to take risks and hardly even 
at^tempt to persuade the public to go in for something 
new and original. The people buy what they come 
across for they lack aesthetic discrimination. And 
tlius, sometimes it is almost impossible to sell really 
well-designed articles. A remarriage of art and 
industi^ is essential for reintroduction of art in the 
daily life of the mosses. 

It is an obvious fact that only a few can go in for 
the original paintings. On the othop hand, ^uite a big 
section of the people can be persuaded to go in for 
prints and reproductions, The invention of photo- 
graphic methods ond^their use in printing prpeesses 
have left the autographic methods (e.g,f messotint, 
aquatint, Jithogriit>hy, etc.), mainly to the use of the 
creative artist. Before the recent war, in England 
prints collection Was so very popular that advertise- 
ment posters were being sold at nominal price to the 
public by London Passenger !^’an8port Board, the 
G. P. O.. and the shipping eompanies. Similar orga- 
nisations can do the same in India. Particularly, the 
air services can issue quite interesting posters. In 


England and on the Continent, print dealing is a 
highly organised business. From the artist's point of 
view, in England, the Royal Society of Painter-Etchers 
and Engnivtira was iormed in 1880 . The revival of the 
processes of wood-engraving, wood-cutting and litho- 
graphy along with etching as well as the use of 
engraving processes and lithography for book illus- 
trations, book jackets and for poster work have 
widened the general interest in the original print. 
Bi'sides aesthetic appeal, technical excellence is another 
main factor which enhances the value of such prints. 
In fact, l)oth are closely interlinked. Much depends 
on the selection of paper and the blocks in case ot 
pliotograjjhic printing processes. 

Lithography is a useful process in that it cmiblos 
us to go 4 n for mass production. The final print being 
produced in a large quantity is very cheap and within 
the possibility of almost every pocket. Over and above 
providing comparatively inexpensive prints, this is also 
a medium which makes possibh? subtle variations of 
colour and texture and a wide range of effects between 
carefully detailed drawing and the broad painterlike 
sweep. When flie artist himself- draws directly upon 
the stone or other printing surface we have what may 
be termed autolithograph. The resulting prints arc 
reckoned as original works of art. 

Such reproductions play an important part in our 
life. Their wide circulation enables all to possess and 
appreciate the masterpieces just as nidio and gramo- 
phone do in music or popular n^jrints in literature. 
Nor need the artist expect a fall in his income as a 
result of a wider circulation tif reprints ; the incre^ised 
knowledge of art those reprints arc likely to bring 
about will, in all probability, also "bring about a 
corresponding increase in the number who want direct 
contact with the originals. Especially for this purpose 
it is absolutely essentia] that although such prints 
sliould be cheap, their technical excellence should 
never be sacrificed at the altar of price. 

Active State •patronage and guidance arc nocessjiry 
for a full flowering of the arts and the crafts of a 
country. This can be observed in the case of the 
ancient civilisations of India, China, Egypt, Greece, 
Rome, etc., with their public buildings, such as temples, 
raves, palace.s, tombs, etc. At present in our countiy 
there arc plenty of discussions and proposals and 
counter-proposals as to how the " government should 
help to revive our art traditions and bring krt in the 
daily life of the masses. While considering as to how 
and to what extent State can be helpful in this;, con- 
nection, we ^ould beware of the dangers of too much 
State interference and the' consequent regimentation 
of art and artist— both harnessed to some ulterior 
(probably, mnister) end of the State. This is specially 
the case in a polity where State is end and man a means. 
H<rivevcr, in active and Hve democracies, this pitfall 
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can bo avoidwi. Besides direct omiployment of artiste, 
architects and sculptors for public buildings (libraries, 
museums, municipal theatres, etc.,1 Grovernmont will 
have to subsidize, control and guide art schools, art 
galleries, museums, etc. 

There should be a co-ordinated effort on the part 
of the artists, art soeicities, art. schools and government 
to make the masi-es art-conscious. All this effort will 
be useless if there is no rise in the standard of living. 
How can there be “better life” where there is no 
assurance of “mere life”? How can man ihiok of 
.spiritual, intellectual and aesthetic asi)ect.s when lus 
(aitin^ life is a "tniggh' for sheer physical existence V 
On the other hand, in our society today we also have 
file ‘^rich” who do not know how to spend their aurplun 
wealth which is frittered away after foreign tinsels 
while our own artists and craftsmen, f6r no fault of 
their own, are compelled to starve. These are the two 
batllefronts* for us. 

Our artists and craftsmen should also realize thal 
the days of relying ou aristocratic patronage arc fast 
dying. Once Ihey relifid on royal patronage. Then, with 
tlie end of royalty (as a major ruling force in society), 
ihey .switched on to land, commtyrce and indusiiy 
aristocracy. Once more today, times are last changing. 
Il<*!ivy taxation, death duties and nationalisation of 
agriculture, comniorcc', industry, finance all tend to 
(•ripple if not actually destroy this aristocracy. Of 
course, th(M*e is liie rise of managerial class. Those 
l»o.ssessing technical ot administrative skill are coming 
inlo power. Not the wealthy but these will be, govern- 
ing .and controlling the world However, tliis does not 
}ili(M our tl uvds tliat it is the (lominon man whom we 
must approach. TJiis does not imply that the artist 
should bring down his nrt to the aesthetic and 
emotional level of the layninn. It does imply that the 
artist will have to ceiuse to be the ‘‘court artist” and 
become the ‘‘folk artist” in the truest sense of the 
word. Ht; should not merely understand and depict 
common man’s life, he must styive to bring in that life 
the aesthetic and the intellectual joys of “better life.’' 
Only then the tixliibitions of paintings can be “suc- 
cessful.” 

n 

Two main purposes of an exhibition of paintings 
a^e : (1) “advertisement” of the artiest ; (2) education 
of the people — making them urt-conscious and conse- 
quently bringing art in their daily life. The arrange- 
ment of the paintings, their mounts and frames, their 
prices, pulmcation tjf the catelogUeH and reprints— all 
these require careful attention of the organisers if wt' 
are to realize these purposes succcjssfully. 

BvAi in case of one-man shows, the selection of 
pictures is a very important matter. Just Ss proper 
S€*lcction and elimination of superfluities and unnfeoofl- 
sajy details enhance the beauty of an individual 
painting or a literaiy piece, similarly, indiscriminate 
number of exhibits only spoil an exliibition and con** 
fuse and irritate *the spectator: Sy way of illustration, 
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we may mention the last annual ?xf^bition of Bombay 
Art Society. The drastic cut in Uic number of exhibits 
tremendously improved the exhibition as a whole. 
The 8l>ectators wore able to see and aiipreciate the 
pictures individually for there were only a fevf pictures 
to bo seen. Wo hope the organisers will continue in 
future this innovation of drastic selection ; (il is said 
that only about 30(1 picture.® wer«‘ accepted from about 
850) and will not revert back next year to their ]>re- 
viouH practici^ of exhibiting as many pictures as 
possible. 

Less number of paintings also enables us to 
arrange them properly. “Shortage ol s)>ace” no more 
coinpellH us to overcrowd the walls. It is po.ssible now 
lo leave sufficient space betwemi the picturc.s so as to 
allow the visitor to enjoy and .study each picture 
.'Separately. This enhances the value of the exhibition. 
It is no use arranging the y)ietuvcs on ihe walls in a 
haph.'izard rnaniK^r. As far as possibh\ tluTo should bo 
only a single row of paintings on ('McI« wall arranged 
at eye-level of the spectators. Tvio or more rows result 
in a jarring overcrowding. 1 he exhibiting space on the 
wall should be eovert'd by stretched gunny cloth or 
some similar other inat-erial. This provides an excellent 
background on which the exhibits may be arranged. 
Proper lighting is another e^cRTt&f ^uttttor. Light must 
be indirect and diffused. The lamps should be so fixed 
that there are no reflections of tlu’m in the glazed 
frames of the paintings. Such glares irritate l.hc x'isitors. 
Direct and strong lights cause headaches and cyeaclu^s. 

Porliaps tlie most cont^o^er^nal aspt'ct of an 

exhibition of paintings is thal of the prices of the 
exhibits. Should we havi' high priccis and low sales or 
low prices and higli sales ? High prices imjdy wooing 
the aristocrat and low i)rices imply si»road of art 

among the iiuisstis. But then, what about Uie artist. ? 
Has lie not his own nccessaties ? In all p^bability, 
this dilemma of starving .artist and the artless masses 
may be partly solved when the classes consider it to 
be fashionable to buy original paintings and when 
drawings, sketches and reprints arc offered to the 
masses at low prices. Catering merely to the aristocriiits 
will stultify the artist. His art will lose vitality and 

will be reduced to formalism and mimicry. Under 

such circumstances, the people may evolve their own 
art— folk art — or else, the country as a whole may 
become culferally extinct. 

The next problem is that of catalogue and’ re- 
productions of the exhibits. Particularly, in a one-'Uiau 
show, the catalogue and repioducUbns refle^jt upon the 
aesthetic sense of the artist coucemed. Catalogues 
vary from a single sheet of paper containing a list of 
the exhibits, their prices, etc., to profusely illustrated 
(in eoloute) thick books. Occasionally catalogues are 
distributed free to the idsitmsj,’ Usually, however, a 
small charge is made, ' (Mv^lally, if the catalogue 
contains colour reproditbtfcms. Ai a rule, black and 
wliitc reproduction of an original in colour should be 
avoided ; this serves no purpose and is worae than 
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useless in ease t)te ‘original is valued mainly for its 
colours. As sueh, it would be better if an original 
black and white drawing were selected for reproduction 
purposes if one is anxious not to increase the cost of 
the catalogue by including in it a colour reproduction. 
C'are must also be taken in the selection of the paper 
of the catalogue and its printing. The reproducitons 
must be neat and utterly faithful to the originals. 
After all, we must bear in mind that Uie catalogue will 
bo with the visitors even when tlio exhibition is a 
matter of past. This faet alone should induce the. 
organisers to pay considerable attention to the 
jjubliaition of the catalogue. It will be interesting if a 
prominent art group of society Wf3ro to publish a 
year-book^ which would niiJiide reproductions of the 
best paintings selected from the various exhibitions 
held during Ihii year. Such an year-book may profitably 
include a review of art Mclivities during the year in 
the country as a whole and proposals and suggestions 
for the next year. Eminent art critics and artists 
should be invited toi contribute to this publication. 

Another interesting experiment which may be 
conducted bj' an enterprising art society is that of 
travelling exhibitions of paintings. By having exhibi- 
tions merely in the big cities, wo hardly touch even 
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the fringe of the masses. CPeriodicalty, with Govern- 
ment help if possible, selected paintings should be 
sent to smaller t^wns-fAd ultimately to villages as 
well— so that the people over there have an oppor- 
tunity of seeing the original paintings. The artists 
concerned may be paid a hiring fee for the paintings 
accepted for such exhibitions. The Council for the 
Encouragement of Music and the Arts in England 
pays the artist such a fee for every work which he 
lends to one of its exhibitions. It pays £& for an oil 
painting, £3 for a water colour, drawing or embroidery 
and a varying fee for sculpture. 

An exhibition of paintings helps the artist to sell 
liin “wares.” The usual practice of free admission to 
exhibitions, on ihe other l^and, enables the people to 
me and enjoy the artist’s work for nothing. We do not 
know if any mother profession gives so much free 
service to the community. Visual arts are integral to 
civilisation. They muat have an important place in 
education and they must be closely linked with 
industry. The first makes the people art-conscious. 
The second intrcKluces art into the daily life of the 
masses. Fine ants arc essential for botli. Hence, we 
must establish an atmosphere and a tradition in which 
good painting and sculpture can be created. 


MODERN CHINESE WALLS 

Bt LILIAN E. M. BBUCE 


It is most, unfortunate that the present position 
in Britain has given rise to the belief in the outside 
world, east and west, Uiat the British people are no 
longer what they were; that in some ways they havt? 
degenerated very badly. Many Am^rican.^ believe 
tJiat through lack of backbone, the British are beyond 
redemption. Elsewhere it is simply pul down to lack 
of guts. Let us look briefly at those people who are 
.separated from us by some 6,000 miles of land, sea 
and air. 

The Great War n is, bo far as the world m 
general is considered, over. But in Europe, except 
for the cessation of bombing, blast and fire, it might 
still be in progress. Winter comes with its bitter 
blaest. of north wind, freesing all water wherever 
possible. There is little or no coal and those who 
are fortunate enou|;h to have a little to spe^e strive 
to do what they can for others leas happily placed. 1 
spent part of the winter of 1946-47 in an hotel on the 
west coast of Scotland, where, owing to coal shortage, 
there was only one fire in the entire hpuse to give 
any warmth to the guests. And that only on Saturday 
and Sunday evenings. 1 can assure you, we were glad 
to wear our outdoor coats indoors as a protection 
against the cold* „ ' 

In those far distant islands bound by ffie Atlantic 


and the North Sea, food, clothes?, .shoes arui house- 
hold linen are all rationed or resitricted to the use of 
a few coupons supplied by the Government. British 
women are lucky if they are able to secure more than 
one pgg per mouth for each member of the house- 
iiold during the ^winter months and one per week 
during the summer wegther. 1 have seen an Indian 
cook use more; Dalda to prepare one meal than a 
single person would receive as a month’s ration in 
Britain. Bacon, bread, butter, cheese, fat, flour, jam, 
meat, sugar, tea and potatoes are all rationed. On 
the whole, however, prices are far below those current 
in India. Nevertheleie, one learns, because of the 
rationing, to live and maintain a standard of life on 
very little food. For the same reason one must make 
one’s clothes last for more yearn than enough, and 
replace only those things that, v can ni longer be 
repaired. 

Out of this restriction has grown the habit and 
with it a slogan the sum-total of which is “Make Do 
and Mend.” So they get down to it over there 
the west and repair again and again. 1 know more 
tlian one woman who has patched her stockings for 
more than thirty times to each pair. And stockings 
are very necesaaiy in winter weather in Britain. Yet 
in those islands the ^ people contrive to look emart 
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throughout each season. So^muoh is this so that those 
who fail to come up to standard call for friendly 
comment from those who know thcgi sufficiently well 
to pass .remarks. 

Household linen, such as blankets, sheets, pillow- 
cases, towels and Uble linen have gradually over the 
years worn thin and become holed, but they cannot 
very well be replaced because it requires clothing 
coupons to secure fresh supplies, which moans going 
without clothes. Tlie number of coupons given to 
each person f-or each year is barely sufficient to pro- 
vide something warm against the frost and the freezing 
winds of winter. 

Apart altogether from the question of clothing 
coupons, there is an exceedingly heavy purchase tax 
on all goods that are not termed “Utility.” Income 
tax is high so Uqit earnings are not so large that they 
can permit of the purchase of highly priced good.s. 
Altogether the lot of the people. of Britain is not too 
happy, yet, at heart, they are facing the whole posi- 
tion pleasantly for their country’s sake. 

What is there that is discreditable in all this? 
What should those people do? Should they turn 
from the defects of a Socialist Crovernment backed 
by a Communist, that was not truly prepared for 
office and have a highly Ru8.siani8ed revolution? 
Elsewhere I have said that we have had enough 
blood. Very well, 1 was wrong. There are too many 
of us. We jostle each other on the street; we crowd 
each other out of public vehicles; we crush each 
other out of employ men!.. Day after day we tnimple 
each other out of life. A chola revolution in Britain 
would certainly reduce the population after whicii 
there wo^ild be more of everything for everybody. 
Or would there? Would that help matters in any 
way? For my part I think not. For such action in 
all its violence would only lead to a hurra revolution 
in Europe. I believe that "aste, anU, does it.** For 
I see just a little further than the point of my nose. 
And I have nut lost faith. 

Why have I kept my fjuth? Because that I 
know in Holland it costs Rs. 160 for a pair of very 
poor quality shoes and Rs. 266 for a dress of little 
worth; because I know tlial in Europe there are 
places in which little children become mere skeletons 
and die of starvation daily, year by year, while their 
parents endeavour to keep body and soul together on 
black bread and little (dse . Because I know that in 
Rome therg are men young and old, who sleep 

on the strigts, nifltht after night, in warm summer 
breeze or bitter blast of winter, in rain or saow. 

-:0 


Is all this due to the fact that Europe as a whole 
is lacking in guts, done and fej^pnd redemption? 
Their world was shattered; their buildings are bombed 
ruins; their fields or what is left of them are either 
scorched earth or cemeteries. They have nowhere 
to go, nowhere to turn. They are stooped uilder the 
weight of dire and dreadful burdens. But those people 
who walk with their hand in the hand of famine ancT 
death, are not broken. And the fault, not of the 
cause of war but of present circumstances, where does 
it lie? 

I will tell you where the fault lie.s. Il lie.s in thi*’, 
that after thousands of years, the entire world in 
trying to emulate the China of old by encasing itself 
in walls. True, such walls are not visible to the eye 
as are China’s walls but they are, neverthehjss, as 
mighty. Every country that can do it iw endeavouring 
to export but nt the same time they are building 
massive w'alls against imports. It is “Britain for the 
British”; “Americans for the Americans”; “Russia, or 
any part of the w’orld that can be called Russian, for 
the Russians”; “India for ike Indians”. Every 
country is running round and round, chasing its own 
silly tail, and getting nowhere in the process. 

All this must be put an end to, if happiness and 
prosperity are to return to the world and death by 
slow starvation is to cease. li things go on as they 
are, no country will be able to export because' no 
other country will be importing. Little by little the 
world will stifle itself amid the weeds and tares of its 
own unwanted manufactures and poverty will come 
like an awful spectre to stop the world. It will come 
on the heels of unemployment. And want and hunger 
will feed man and beast to death and destruction. 

For the love of Eternal God, let u$ realise that 
it takes guts to live anywh€*rc today. But let us 
realise that it is not only useless but all-destroying 
to continue building modem Chinese walls in a day 
and age when the aeroplane and radio encircle the 
world. If necessary, let us go still further back on 
the sliding scale than we have already goue and 
return to a system of barter and, by that road, 
struggle back to prosperity and humanity. Let us do 
this for the sake of the little children bom and as 
yet iiqborn, if we cannot or will not do it for our- 
s(dves. Otherwise we and the world are confounded 
and lost. If we fail then of a certainty we have 
every right to be-written in the Book of Life as those 
without guts, without backbone or htimanity. ’But 
because we are we, we are bound to succeed, even in 
face of the foolish modern Chines* walls, for we have 
courage. 
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COMMENT AND CRITICISES 


Provincialiam in ABsam 


Jn tlio S(‘pUMii.btjr (l»48) issue of The Modem Revirw, 
un aspect of provincialism prevailing in Assam was 
puhliflhod. As one from Sylhet 1 have wat<jhed the 
development of this spirit since 1930 or so. I was one 
of the stiiiend-holders of the Assam Government and 
on completion of my UnivcTsity career 1 tried to 
secure a job under the same Government. 1 had thus the 
privilege of meeting many top-ranking persons. Tlioso 
weie the days of Kxe<!UtiVL Councillors, who for their 
job depended on llie Governor unlikc' the present 
popular ministers who depend for their job on so many 
of the M.L.A.B and party bosses. IRmgol Khcda move- 
ment was started in Assam mainly as a measure to 
prevent the peojile of ftylhet from getting into Govern- 
ment service. Tlie peoidi’ of Sylhet were definitely far 
ii> advan(ai^of what they call the Assamese-speaking 
population, both as regards education and attainments. 
Inferiority comfdex and s(dJ -interest, led the so-called 
Assam people to resort to liorioal Kheda movomifmt. 
At- that lime whothi'r in the Secrctaiiat at Shillong, or 
in lea gardens or in towns like Gauhati, Tezpur, 
Jorhat, Dibrugarli, etc., Btuigali-speaking people were 
pn^lominant. I cite an instance of how the post of 
the Principal, Jorhat Technical School, was filled np- 
The inciimbeut Mr. Phatakwala left his service in 
the school and socured a post in Bihar. The vacancy 
was advcrtiswl and applications were called for. But 
the appointment was made after two years or so. In 
the menntime one Assamese gentleman was allowed to 
officiate and it was no wonder that he was ultimately 
apiiointed. This gentlemian was none other than the 
younger brother of Sree Rohini Kiimdr Chowdhury. 
Mr. Chowdhury starl/cd the Unilt'd Party and ran a 
weekly journal at Gauhati. “Assam for the Assamese” 
was the slogan. Mr. Chowdhury now condemn.*? provin- 
cialism. Btdior late than never. If anyone cares to turn 
the old files it will be .wii that many Assam Govern- 
ment advert iiH.'ment,s concludc'd with the sentence 
“Surma Valley Hindus need not apply.” In the quota 
for jobs for non-Muslinw, ihere were distiuctioas ; they 
were- divided into S.urina-vallr*y Hindus at£d Assamr 
valley Hindus. Perhaps Assam is unique in this respect 
that difference between Hindus and Hindus was made 
in respect of Govevnineut. appointments. The advance- 
ment. of the Hindus of Sylhet was a cause for dislike 
if not of jealousy, for entertaining them in Govern- 
ment service. Mmd, this w’as in th(' ('arly tjurtie^*. No 
wonder this ha.9, with distribution of favour and 
patronage, slowly but perceptively developed to the 
present gtage. 


How l}j(' peojde of Sylhet, in spite of their declared 
loyalty for serving the Indian Union, have been 
(diuckcxl off from service, in the , wake of Radcliffe 
Award, is another blot. Government servants are 
stationed ata;ording to the ordera of 'the Government and 
not according to their wi.shes. A school-master who 
ljap])enpd to Ik* at Habiganj (Sylhet), after referendumi, 
last his job as the Assam Gs^vernment took no respon- 
sibilily, whereas m school-master of Karirngunj 
(Sylhc't) .escaiK'd and went scot-free. This was only 
a que.Mtion of chant'e as to which teacher was posted 
at which scliool. Similarly the Professors of th-e Sylhet 
(h)llege were forsaken whereas the Professors of the 
Gauhati College' were not touched. This is an irony ol 
fate. Many of the renowned Professors, teachers and 
Government, servant's are thu.s thrown out of employ- 
ment after referendum in Sylhet. Whether the Bardoloi 
Ministry has any moral responsibility in the matter 
is still a question. In striking contrast to the sad 
plight of the handful of Government servants of 
Sylhet, is the provision made for absorption of 
thousands of employees from Pakistan who opted for 
India. Tlnw' who came from West Punjab and Sindh, 
prfii ticnlly fil'd from their stations. No official records 
of service, pay and gjade of these employees were 
available to the India Government. But Government 
nllowed declarations to be submitted by the employees 
and posk'd them accordingly. When there were two 
mi'll for one job, a anpenuimerary post was created. 
Not a single Government employee who opted for 
India was without an offer except those of Sylhet 
after the referendijm. Recently certain low-paid tem- 
porary work-charged Road Moherers on the Silchar- 
Shillong Road have been dischargped because they 
hapr^ien to belong to Sylhet 

The agitation for the formation of Purbachal 
Province and the renaming of Assam as the North- 
East Frontier Province is a logical outcome of the 
policy pursued in As^^am. Assam is inhabited by 
people of hek'rogenoous stocks. People with Assamese 
ns mother-tongue are not in absolute majority. Twelve 
thanas of Sylhet have been wrongly in tbs ^c^pation 
of the Pakistan dominion after the RodclJfle Award. 
Have the Assam Government done anything to retrieve * 
them ? These facts only indicate the mentality U)f the 
Assam Ministry 'towards the Bengali-epeaking people in 
general and the people of Sylhet in particular. 


Amultaphan Dbb 
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ENGLISH * 

SELECTIONS FROM GANblll : By ProfeHHor 
Nirmal Kumar Bose. Foreword by Mahatma Gandhi 
and Index. Published by Navajivan Puhlishiny House, 
Ahrnedabad, Bombay. Pp. 311. Price Rs. 4. 

Wihen the present rcviev?er read Profet^sor Bose’s small 
eelection of extracts from the writings of Gandhi ji years 
ago. he, on the very first occasion he met the compiler, 
requested him to prepare a fuller, a larger and a more 
representative collection of the views of Mahatma for 
the benefit of those who do not possess old files of Young 
India and Uarijan. This was in 1937 and the only criticism 
offered is that ^uch a long time was allowed to elapse 
before this request Was carried out. From one point of 
view, however, the delay has been of advantage for it has 
enabled Sj. Nirmal Kumar to lay Under coritribution the 
writings of the Father of our Nation up to 1942. 

As a sincere follower of Gandhiji attracted to him by 
the ideals ho stood for, Professor Bose has not only lovingly 
studied and correctly interpreted the writings of Mahat- 
maji, blit has u]<so felt compelled to do what he considers! 
his duty to liis fellowrncti by making the more significant 
of his pronouncements available to the public in a handy 
form. And the task he has set himself has been well 
discharged. 

The first three of the eighteen sections of the book 
deal with such things as "Gandhiji’s conception of God. 
discipline for the realisation of truth and fundamental 
beliefs and ideas. We find the application of these basic 
opiritual conceptions in the economic and political spheres 
in the next six sections. The next four sections deal with 
Afaimsa and Satyagraha, followed by one in which religiozH 
and morals constitute the themes. Then come two import- 
ant ones dealing with the problems of women and of’ 
education. 

So rich are the treasures the student can find in the 
writings of Gandhiji, , that one can easily think of other 
subjects which too could have been included in a collection 
the present one. At the same time, it cannot be 
denied that any attempt, in this direction would have made 
the book so unwieldy as to probably deter the average 
reader from Its perusal. 

Credit must go to Sj. Nirmal Kumar that he has with 
that rare kaight found only in the careful and systematic 
ttudent- of^Gandhiji’s writings, selected for the general 
reader the essentialB o£ Gandhism within so- short a 

pompaaa. 

g H. C. Mookerjee 

ANCIENT INDIAN LIFE : Glimpses into the 
Past : By Jogesh Chandra Ray. Preface by Ptiyaranjan 
Sen. Calcutla. 1948. Pp. 212. Price Rs. 8. 

The present work is a collection of seven papers con- 
tributed,^ Professor Jogesh Chandra Ray, M.^, Vidya- 
tiidhi„ the wdil-known sdhplar and educationist, to varbui 
Indiidi journals & the past and revised lor ^piwoation ini 
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Editor, The Modem Review. 

the present volume. Like other products from his pen, 
it bears witness to the astonishing range of the author’s 
studies and the originality and depth of his reflections. 

The first chapter which provides the key fur all the 

is entitled Life in Ancient India and is a compre- 
hensive survey of Hitilu culture under the heads Dharma^ 
town-life, food and drink, dress, domeetic architecture, 
agriculture and horticulture, village administration, pious 
and charitable works. The othe% chapters bear the titles^ 
Food and Drink in Ancient India, Sugar Industry in 
Aricient India, Textile Industry m Ancient India, Firearms 
in Anvieht India, the Days of the Hindu Calendar and 
the Eugencis of Hindu Marriage. These arc all specialised 
studies based on*^ extensive data ‘ collected from different 
brunches of Sanskrit literature and frequently enriched 
with the author’s scientific comments. 

Some statements of the author can only be accepted 
with considerable qualifications. We give below a lew 
examples. **The Aryans when they came to India belonged 
to three races*' (p. 4) : "^The mass of the population in 
the Vedic period and after was Vaisya by profession, if 
not abo by descent” (p. 8) : “The national colour of the 
(fndiaii) dress was yclJow” (p. 16) : ^ Every village had 

a council of its own known in Sanskrit os Panchaka. It 
administered justice, inflicted punishment on offenders 
against Dharma" (p. 43). In some cases the author’s 
chronology, admittetily based on aslronuniical calcuhitions, 
can only be regarded as hypothetical. As examples we 
may mention the following; Aryans living in the Punjab 
as cBiily as 1400 B.C.. and ISih century B.C. as the date 
of tlie Mahahkarata war (p. 55), the Yajurveda first com 
piled in about 2500 B.C. (p. 56), the Grihyasutras belong 
to the 15th century B.C. and the Srautasutras are stiU 
earlier (p. 105). Equally liypotlietical are the suggested 
contemporaneity of Vatsyayana and Kautilya (p. 24) and 
identity of Parasara, author of Krishi-tantra, with the 
Smriti author of the same name (p. 30), The authoor’a 
view (pp. 11, 61, 102) that Kautilya’s Afthasastra wU 
written by the famous minister of Chandragupta Maurya in 
the 4th century B.C. da not shared bv most scholars. 

The value oC^'the present work would haie been greatly 
enhanced lny tfie use of the valuable material embo^d iiti 
the Buddhist and Jaina literature os well as the evidence, 
of archaeology. From the point of view of advanced 
students, precise references to authflrities would have been 
very welcome. We have noticed a few slips, e.g., *^Hema- 
^ ch^dra of South India’* (p, 106) and “the Mahisba 
* country on the banks of tlie Nerbiida” (p. 126), and a 
few printing mistakes, c.g., furrie^ fp. 126) and rat 
(p, 162). N. Ghoshal 

INDO-MUSLIM RELATIONa-A Study in 
Historical Backgrounds : By Debdjyoti Burman, MA. 
Published by Jugabani Sakitya Chakra^ Calcutta^ 
Pp. 108. Wps Rs. 2. * . 

A Muslini is a democrat, but his democracy is IhuUed 
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to loUoweri of blaio. « Hit social ec^alify ^«f 'which so 
much Is made of is reserved for Muslims only. In these 
days, when the public mind is agitating over the question 
of hntquchability and temple^entry, it would be news to 
many that no non^Muslim is permitted to enter the holy 
city of Mecca. It, is for this reason that the British envoy 
to the Sharifiah government of King Hussein resided at 
Jeddah, and not at Mecoa. In the ninth Sura of the Koran, 
which is the last to be revealed and the only one 'which 
Was revealed entire and at once, we find such injunctions 
as follows: ^‘Kill the idolaters wheresoever ye shall find 
them, and take them prisoners, and beseige them and lay 
in wuit for them in every convenient plu(V’ ‘"Verily the 
idolaters are unclean; let them not therefore come near 
unto the holj^ temple, after this year (i.e. A. H. 10)/* 

Islamic psychology, Islamic democracy and Islamic 
economics arc all integral parts of the religion of lUain. 
As Sir Judiinaih Sarkar says: '"A religion wdiose followers 
are taught to regard robbery and murder as a religiaus 
duty, is incompatible with the progress of mankind or 
with the pi^ace of the world/’ He further points out in 
his liistor) o] Auranffzih: “Th*' conversion of the enure 
population to Islam and the extinction of every form of 
dissent, is the ideal of the Muslim State. If any infidel is 
suffered to exist in the roinmunity. it is as a necessary evil, 
and for a transitional p;^riod on>ly, ... A non-Muslim 
therefore cannot iKi a eilizeii of the stale, he is a member 
of a deppressed class (italics ours) ; his status is a modi- 
fied form of slavery.'* The wlmle of Tiido-Muslim history 
is a proof am! illustration of the above remark. The 
Bahainani Sultans several times attempted to exterminate 
the Hindu phpulation, or in default of extermination to 
aqueeze it bv force into the folds of Islam. 

The author has given hisiorioul proofs from Muslim 
historians of the Muslim policy of eradicating Hindus 
throughout the centuries; and why and bdw they succeeded, 
and why and how they failed. Ti is biily in Hindu India 
they failed; otherwise they have succeeded from Morocco 
to Indonesia. The book under rfvicw is a good little book 
on a great subject; and is worth its weight in goJd. 

It is thought -•provoking and informative. After going 
through it once, one desires that there were many more 
such pages. Our public men cannot certainly do worse 
if tlieywould read, mark and inwardly digest it. We hope 
the author, when publishing its second edition, would 
amplify the thesis. The title only partly explains the 
Bubject-mattcr. The firiiiting and gel-up is good, 
i I J. M. Datta 

THE GREAT NEHRUS : By J. *S. Bnght. Pub- 
lished by Tagore Memorinl l\ibHcaUom, Lahore* 
Paorii 3i0. Pnee lis. 6* 

The book deals with the various phases of develop- 
ment fd the lives of throe eininont political figures of 
India — all of the iamous Nehru family— ^otilal Nehru, 
Jawaharlal Nehru and Vijayalakshmi Pandit. Within a 
short eompass but with no important features missing, the 
book is written in a manner that does not tax the patience 
of the reader as a biography ordinarily often does. The 
apt ipiotaiiona very liberally taken from relevaxil liooks 
and papers liave much to do to make it o pleasiqit reading. 
More than ever we have need of men of action now, 
men who are no escapists or foi'tune-seekers in the critical 
period of the country. This l»ook deals -with a family 
where this Jove of action in the political field was un- 
precedentedly concentrated. Motilal— -the man with a 
jutting chin, the liwlgjfs boy who grew to be a man of law 
and reasoned action, whoso fighting nature showed itself 
when Jillianwallahag turned him from a moderate to an 
extremiftt; Jawaharlal — the fine blending of reason and 
e^timent with his uncompromising devotion to Mother 
India, who playn^d no mean parr in destroying the edifice 
of foreign rde in our gountir And » now 'die firat pilot 
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of the ship of our State’; Vyayrlakahmi— the fttormy pejo^el 
of India who went acroM the eeae to fight the onsUnghte 
of General Smuu atjSouth Africa and won-^eie figures 
are unfailing inspirations before our countrymen. We 
should read as often about them as possible to help us 
trace and cultivate the set-up and the spirit that gave 
birth to many towering personalities in a single family 
within the life-time of one another. The book very help- 
fully presents in a classified manner the salient features 
of these characters and their activities. 

Attraction of the book would have been all the more 
enhanced had it been adorned with fine photographs of 
the Nehru s. And lliere is no dearth of such photographs. 

Narayan Chandiia Chanda 
INDIA’S CULTURAL EMPIRE AND HER 
FUITIKE : By Hvsirkumar Mitra. Published by Sri 
Aurobindo Library, 339 Esplanade, G*T., Madras. 
Pp. 113. Price Rs, 

This ib the enlarged edition of the author’s book 
originally published under the title The Future of India* 
The hook is divided into three chapters entitled ‘India’s 
Cultural Knipire*, ‘Early Contacts of India with Islam’ and 
‘The Future of India’. In ihe first chapter the learned 
author traces the influence of^lndian Culture in ihe countries 
of Europe and Asia. Writing of Europe’s debt to India 
he quotes the following remark of Will Durant the 
eminent American thinker: “India was the motherland 
of our race, and Sanskrit the mother of Europe's lan- 
guages: She was the mother of our philosophy; mother 
through the Aralis, of much of our inatUematics; mother 
through the Buddha, of the ideals embodied in Christianity; 
motlier through the village community, of self-government 
and democracy. Mather India is in many way.s ilio mother 
of us all.” About Asia’s debt to India lie quolcH this 
significant observation of Sir AurrI Stein: “The vast 
extent of Indian Cultural infhicnces, from Central Asia 
in the north to tropical Indonesia in tlie south, and from 
the borderlands of Persia to China and japan, has shown 
that ancient India was the radiating cciiirc! of a civilisa- 
tion. which by its religious lliought, its art and literature 
was destined to leave its deep mark on the races wholly 
diverse and scattered over the greater part of Asia.” A 
perusal of this chapter will give the reader an idea how 
the Indian Cnliiiral empire had spread over the ancient 
world. The author also describes how Indian Culture is 
slowly spreading in the countries of tlic modern West. 
In this connection he cites ^this interesting incident: On 
seeing the famous painting The Buddha carrying the Kid 
by Sri Nandalal Bose shown in an exhibition in Geneva a 
Swiss critic remarked: “1 see behind this picture a 
great civilisation.” To this cause, contributions of Swami 
Vivekananda, Swami Ramatirtha, Sri Aurobindo, Annie 
Besant, Premananda Bharati, Ananda Coomaraswami, 
Swami Ananda Acharya and others are duly mentioned'. 
Alx)ut Swami Vivekananda the author rightly remarks 
thus: “But Vivekananda’s influence has been much deeper 
and wider than we generally feel and know. He has been 
a force, a greater dynamic force from whom millions derive 
inspiration . . . Thus by Vivekananda was given a new 
tempo to the work of India towards the building up of 
her spiritual empire in modem times” (p. 55). 

1 am afraid, tlie author has been partial toiirSri Auro- 
bindo by making frequent references to his sayings on 
Jndia and her future. It is unwise to extol the contri- 
butions of one only where those of so many arc j^fintly 
concerned. All great sons of India have contributed in their 
own way to the spread of our thought and culture abroad. 
All had a vision of India’s glorious future. All believed 
that the 'world’s future is destined to be influenced by 
Indian Culture, the young generation of independent 
India should be IfMpired with £is sand Vision. 

Swami jAgADt&wiUtAifAnnA 
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SHIVAJI : By C. A. Kincaid. Published by Afoc- 
miUan and Co.,' Ltd. 1946. Pp. 111. Prince Re. 1. 

It ia a tiny hand-iook intended for young boya. 
The ‘style is lucid and the narration on the whole 
interesting, but the statements and accounts given 
here and there on the authority of aourcos now admit- 
tedly obsolete reduce its value, for instance, Shiva ji*8 
entering the city of Poona for an attack on Shaista 
Khan in the guise oj a marriage parly, Shahji’s 
encouragement to his son to pursue his task of liberat- 
ing his Countrymen from the rule of the Bijapur 
Government in 166^ A.D., &c. Read on this point the 
Kew History of the MarhaUas by G- S. Sardesai, 
page 82. Further comment is unnecessary. 

N. B. Roy 

SPIRIT OF JAI HIND : By Anuhd Ch. Gkosr. 
Publhihed by the aiilhor Jrom 123~A, Dharamlaln Si., 
Calcutta. Pages 110. Price Rs. 2-H. 

In llicsf pages the au1l1^r has given expreeaion lo his 
noble feelings and scniinienis at the attainment of Inde- 
pendence hy India. On tin; three poems published in this 
book, one is wrillen on Mahatma (Gandhi -Fallicr of the 
J\'ation. 'J'he author wishes good lo all people in Free 
India and wants all l» eonlriliulo his or her best for 
building up Kama Rnjya as desired by Mahatmaji. It ia 
'written in a charming stvle. The bo<«k deserves wide 
circulatiom 

A. B. Dutta. 

SANKFT LlPl (Shorthand), 2nd Edition : By L. 
P. Jain. Fine Art Printing Press, Ajmer. 1033. English 
pocket edition. 

Several years* efforts to evolve one system ^ ot 
Sanhet Lipi so as to express all languages matcrialLsed 
in bringing out the above publication by L. P. Jain. 
The author claims that the book defines a system that 
*cat(jhos 11 ]) tho sounds of most languages and therefore 
havs international possibility, Tho language in which tho 
whole thing has been discussed is very lucid and the 
get-up is excellent. 

Kanancopal BAGcnii 

BENGALI 

ARTHANITI— SAMAJ— RASTRA : By Sn Sasanka 
Sekhar Bagchi and Sri Sndhansu Bhusan Miikhcrjco. 
Published by the Modern Book Agency, ^10 BanMm 
Chatter jee, Street, Calcutta. Pages 255. Pnee Rs. 3. 

The bf»ok contains altogether thirty-sev(;n "lessays of 
which five are written on political philosophy. Other 
essays are on Economics, Sociology, Health, Banking, 
Inflation, Transport System, Food Problem, Animal Hus- 
bandry. Industries, Damodar Valley .Scheme and other 
allied subjects written particularly with reference to 
Indian conditions. Although the book is meant for Com- 
merce students of our University, the subjects dealt with 
are of common interest to the general public and as such 
the book will be found ^sefiil by general readers. We have 
no doubt the book shall^ave a wide circulation among 
the Commerce students and the general public interested in 
Indian Ecdtiomigs. A. B. Dutta 

N HINDI 

HINDI JAIN SAHITYA KA SANKSHIPT*. 
ITIHAS : By Kamlaprasad Jain. Published by Bharatiya 
Gmnj/fyith, Benares. Pp. S67. Price Rs. 2-14. 

The many-sided contribution of Jainism to Indian 
culture is an accepted fact. The present publication ia 
a brief history of its contribution to Hindi literature 
from Aj)abhrani8ha period (about eighth century) to tlic 
nineteenth century. Hindi literature, indeed, owes a 
good deal to its Jain scholars for its di^elopment and 
^namism. The icamed author has handled the subject 


with an ever-open eye to the woAung of the various 
forces— religious, i*8ocial, etc. Thus, the book is much 
more than a mere catalog:ue or chronology. Its “read- 
ability” is one of its several pleasing features. Shri 
Kamtaprasad has filled a long-felt void in a full-lengt^ 
history of Indian literature ; and consequently he is 
entitled to the cordial thanks of all students of litera- 
ture in general, and of those of Hindi literature in 
particular. G M. 

GUJARATI 

MAHARANA PRATAPl PRATAP : By the late 
Kavi Chhaganlal Amthaaram Brahma Bhatt. Published 
by the Chijarati Printing Press, Bombay. 1040. Pp. 167, 
Price Rs. 2-12. 

Ev(‘ry year tho “Gujarati” Printing Press, Bombay, 
presents .a nov(d lo ils readers. This is the 63rd such 
present, and it admirably portrays tly? heroic deed.s of 
Mah.'irana Pratap, of Mevad. His (courage and patriot- 
ism! luiv(' immortalised him in the history of India, and 
this book is a valuable help in exjjonnding how that 
immortality was won. It should interest every readier. 

(HUARATNUN GOURAVA, Part 1 : By A. R. 
Bfiimnni, Gondal (late of Rangoon). Printed at the 
Vniiy Printing Press, Bombay IO40. Cloth-bound, 
Jllu.strated. Pp. 202. Price Rs. B). 

Mr. Bhim.ini, who wtis connected with the Press at 
Rangoon, before it .was evacuated, has in this small 
volume given short biographies of about 42 Gujaratis 
who in ills opinion have contributed to the greatness 
(Gourav) of Gujarati. Gujaratbs, Kalhiawadis. and 
Cutchifl, comprising industrial magnates, literary men, 
nien connected with Insurance, Banking, Films, Educa- 
tion and Charity are all lo be found here. It is a com- 
prehcnsivtii^Iist, nqd is to be supplemented by another. 

RAGAR:#R?/ Vogindra Jnganuaik Tripathi, M.A., 
B.T., Baroda. Published by the Vidyadhikari, Baroda 
State. 1940. Thick card-board. TllrntroU d ja^et. Pp. 500, 
Pnee Rs. 2-4. 

Sugar was the de*plume of the late Jagannath 
Damodardas Ti'inathi. who, though he lived in ^ this 
world, was out of it. He passed liis whole life in ^ a 
hermit’s hut, and in doing so his object was the attain- 
ment of ('Jod-head (Prabhuprapti) . Besides being a 
thinker and a writer and a .^.udent, he was a poet and 
he has coni rib\i ted two substantial volumes, Gufarati 
Gnzalistan, and Diwan-e-^agar, written in the Iranian 
Sufi’s vein, to the Gujarati literature. He was a deep 
student of poet Kalapi’s works and also the philosopher- 
poet of old Gujarat, Akho. His life and his sayings ns 
put down here, by his son, do the latter great credit 
as an author, and in the discharge of hi.s filial duty* 
he ha.s seen to it, that neft a single phase of this fathers 
model life has been left out. 

HINDUSTANI-GtJJARATI KOSHA : Rw Magan^ 
bhai P. Desai. '^Published by the Navjivan Kgryalayn, 
Ahmedabad. 1940. Thick card-board. Pp. S76. Price 

Rs. 4. . . . * 

This is the second edition of the Dictionary, first 
published in 1639,’ with additions land amendments. The 
Hindustani works are printed in Balbodha as well 8^ 
Urdu script, while the meanings of those words are 
given in Balbodha (Hindi) only. This is a stop forward 
in the propaganda of Gandhi ji for the creation and 
of a national language for India. It embodies 16,000 
words, and in .spite of some drawbacks hern and there, 
as to' giving correct equivalents it is a great achieve- 
ment, specially when one notices that the compiler is 
a pure Gujarati, bom and bred in Gujarat, having 
very little contact with Hindi. We welcaroe the 
attempt. K. M. J. 
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Fiwt, the expe^iVc crushing machinery 'which is an 
epRcntial parr of ever>' cane sugar manufacturing cnrer- 
pdse, can he eliminated in the case of a factory devoted 
\6 the manufacture of sugar from palms. Palm juice is 
the result of just “tapping” which of course is a highly 
skilled operation. Secondly, since the juice is compara- 
tively free from chlorophyllous and other pigments, the 
process of clarafication is considerably simplific]? Thirdly, 
the juice is considered to be free from sucrose inverting 
enzymes, which minimise the formation of molasses. Fourth- 
ly, the annual cost of cultivation attending the raising of 
sugarcane crops is entirely eliminated. To-day. palms 
constitute a free and generous gift of Nature; they 
flourish without any attention in some of the most inho«* 
pitnlde and barren soils and eontiniic to yield the saccha- 
rine juice for 6()-70 years. Willi a little nrieniion and rare 
th(? iiMeful life of the palm could perhaps b(’ extended and 
the yield of juiee augmented. These are pruhloms for the 
fuliiie whf'n the palm will eonu? to be recognised as the 
sti ga r^y i el (li ng peren n i al . 

It is roughly esiiinatcd that a single palm, if well 
developed, might \ie1d suflie/uMit juice to make a maund 
of sugar which, a! the current rale, would cost about 
35, Tf a hundred pulms can be optimally storked in an 
acre of land, lh<^ annual gross revenue per aere would 
iiniount to a siirprisinj.' Tigure of Ks. 3.500. A conserva- 
tive esiiiufite of the number of palms in ibe country puts the 
figure at d crores; ihi^ potential source of natural wealth 
should be exploited. We would strongly urge the Provincial 
and State Gov<?rnuieuts interested in ibis perennial crop, to 
rofisfilute a (lentrnl Advisory Board to devise ways and 
means bv which this imporlatit source of raw material e<mld 
be I'eiinoniically capitalised in Mipporl of Prohibition and 
the services of the present trade organisation mobilised on 
modern litiej? without neating unemployment in its ranks. 


Indians Propjresfl 

The Rericu: ob-scnxs: 

Tile crucial problem of Indian polities is unity. Since 
IiulependiMiee [fay. llu' first eqiuilions have been s«dved. 
The grnernl panerri of administration, rctural and pro- 
vincial, lias hern framed and it wdll soon reeeivt* the willing 
sanction of the donstituent Assembly. The slates, includ- 
ing rocalcitrniit llyjlerahad, have beevi siicecssfiilly fitted 
into the pattern, and Kashmir itself would have been 
flefinilely iiu’orporatt*(|, were it not for foreign interference, 
dentral administrative iiiiitv in thus d'*fined and serure. 

What is (Hpially gratifying is that eomniunal unity 
is gradually (U'veloping. The supreme lest came during 
llu' ITvderaliad lragi-< omedy; communal passion diil lun flare 
up and the fears of civil war which the Central Government 
ronfes-sed bv declaring n ‘state of grave emergeiicv’ did 
not nlaterialis<^ ^Imlia bus turned the corner'. Sardar 
Patel said at Delhi; ‘We are making good’, echoed Pandit 
Nehru iittt.1 guidon. The major ]»roblem awaiting a solu- 
tion is the language question and the reshaping of provinces 
along linguistic lines. ' * 

The. prolilem is ilelieaie. In all .national life, politica 
jh niiirked by a trU'^ion ^between unity and diversity. The 
1en*'ioii is rarely st'vere when it limitotl to the economic 
field, as evidtmeed in the divergence of iniere^.ls between, 
the Atlantic and the Pacific roasts in the G.S.A. But 
diversity of hinguage holds more redoubtable possibilities. 
Langiuige is iiiimTaiely iiound up with personality and 
divergeuce in language may easily lead to idiosyncrasies 
loaded with pa.-sion, and oac.^ the conflict has reached 
certain pit(‘h of, eiuotiop^^ it becomes dUruplive. The 
geiH^I lines of solution can be surmised. English will 
he pushed back to the place of the first foreign language 
and take the importance it h%il in pre-war Japan, With 


elections on the basis of universal suffrage, sheer nuin* 
bers will return a majority of representatives who will 
not have the same Vegard lor Shakespeare and Burke as 
the adults who are actually framing the Constitution. 
The popular vote will also strengthen the cause of regional 
languages; the ]ingui.slic revivals which are rousing the 
intelligentsia in different parts of the country will foster 
provincial self-consciousness and even emotions which many 
politicians will not be dow to exploit. Were diversity of 
linguistic, and cultural emotions combined with economic 
differences over a given area, ugly tendencies might 
develop and wreck unity. The language problem is the 
most complex of those still awahing a solution. 

' The Constituent Assembly will have it easier to define 
India's relatiqns wdih the British Common wealth. India 
will first declare herself a sovereign democratic republic; 
and then in full independence she will search for some 
sort of an ussociution with t^’A^ nations of the Coiiunon- 
weallh. She needs the protection of the British navy 
to-day; she might heroine the senior partner of the 
Conimonweulth in fifty years. 


Fighting Inflation 

Tlio saino lieview obsoiwos: 

In a mood to placate all sidi's, the Government invited 
reports and opinions from cainoinists, labour rejiresenia- 
tivt;s ami leading capitalists. Then they got together a 
bunch of measures which looks like the highest common 
factor of opinions: (a) balancing budgets by administra- 
tive c^onoinie'^ and revision of national and provincial 
schemes; (b) withdrawing money from public circulation 
by levying dcalh cliilies, postponing the refund of Exce.S8 
IVofits taxes, recommending provincial taxes on agricultural 
incomes, promoting savings sehcnies; (c) regulating 
consuniptioM prices by limiting dividends ami rationing 
.•«ome essential commodities. 

The real problem to be tackled was the phenomenon 
of rising prices, the rise being due to a redundancy of 
currency, and a siniullam*ous fall iu the production of 
consumption goods. The Government have chosen to limit 
effort to the excess of currency, and though 
fondly talk of nationalising production, they will 
selves do little to increase production. They do not 

.1 i-ii - 1 _ I .■ i‘ . I . /« . 


giving the Government an efficacious control of means of 
p.ivment and no direct initiative in the production of goods, 
leakages will occur and retfults may bo disappointing. 
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W«gef And salaries are not given any ceiling; any 
increase would go and swell the already redundant cur- 
rency on the market and raise prices. The planned drive 
for small savings will fetch little. Cai^ savings be expected 
irom the common man who has to wrap his dhoti tighter 
evrey day? As to budget manipulations they will increase 
production but little, though they may cut down bureau- 
cratic expenditure, \niat was most alarming about tlie 
anti-inflation measures was the exultation capitalists could 
not conceal. Dividends on paid up capital ate fixed at 
the average of the last two years or six percent, which- 
ever is higlier. It bounds good enough. But there is no 
limit on comiiii&Rion of Alunuging Agencies, salary, bonus, 
etc., no regulation against weakening the assets of a com- 
pany by mortgaging them for the sake of a loan to others, 
no restriction on the cascade of inidilleincn recruited among 
relatives, etc. Nor is there any measure against shunting 
reserves into share capital and multiplying the maximum 
dividenilK. In course of tim^sucli leakages could, however, 
be btopped. i > i 

On the other hand, wh») can expect u merchant to 
adjust his prices to the six-pcr-oeiii lurgei? Should we not 
rather foresoe that on each day of the year he will make 
whatever he possibly can, and that in the last week of the 
financial . year by allocation to rcseives, etc., by timely 
^l^oiialjous to charitable institutions or, by any other device 
suggested by pecsonal acuity and legalist assistance, he 
will reach down, to the six,;per-ct*pl Jimit to tfit; hitler 
edification of the lax-inspectnrs? Typical of mercantile 
nienallity was the recent scandal of sugar-stocks piling up 
in spite of transport facilities offered to sugar-mills. The 
shortest way to force capitalists to admit tliat the good 
old days of rising priors are over is to increase the eiipply 
of goods on the t:onsumplion market, whether they^ come 
from new national sources or from foreign stocks. The 
sight of foreign goods wouKl convert their minds, if not 
their hearts. What is most urgently’ needed is abundance 
of goods; monetary adjustments are subsidiary. Ev(?n the 
Nizam cannot din« off his jewels. 

Islam and World Culture 

Tlie great contribution, often overlooked, 
■which Islam has made, of which not the least 
important for the A^‘et»waij^ its preseirattdn 
and transmission of uio culturaf - values of the 
Giraeeo-Iloman. world, which had in turn derived 
from E^pt and from I^dia. Prof, A. J. Arberry 
writes in The Aryan Path: 

By the end of the sixth century AwD. when Muham- 
mad began Ips mission, Graedo-Rotnun civilization, which 
had brought so great intellectual brilliance and material 
prosperity to Europe, Asia Minor and North Africa, was 
in ^he last stages of decay. Cnrisj|,ianity was rent by 
schismatic quarrels. The Sassaninn empire of Persia was 
fast breaking up. The Dark Ages of the West were at 
hand. 

It is possibly not too much to say that, but for the 
unifying iiafluence of Islam and the coherent pattern of 
Islamic ciily^re, Western civiliiitiBtion would in due course 
have been overwhelmed and utterly destroyed by the suc- 
cessive waves of barbarian invaders. It was a tno«t fortu- 
nate gircomstances that when the most powerful 
tlnreat came, from the Turkish, Mongol and Tartar 
tribes, the Islamic empire, though weakened by decay asd 
internal dissension, yet remained solid enough apd' strong 
enough to absorb the full impact of those onslaughts and 
to halt the flood of destruction short ot Europe^ 

Otherwise, it seems that nothing could have stood 

between Uula|u JUrnn and the Atlantic seaboar<L Borne 


and Paris would have suffered* the ^te of Baghdad. The 
scholars of the West, like those of JPd^ia and Iraq^ would 
have been bufebered, and those monastic libraries which 
formed the centres of learning at the renaissance pillaged 
and burned. 

So much on the purely material plane. ^ On the 
spiritual level, we might speculate that it was in part 
at least the challenge thrown down by Islam for the pos* 
sesMun of men's souls that stituulaii’il the Christian West 
to seek a revival of learning, lest the masses of Europe 
should go over wholly to the new religion. 

Tluj nnked swortl of Ishuihc monotheism 
could only be parrietl by tlic shield of a Christ- 
ianity i)urificd and rid of its crasser accretions 
of paj;an superstition. 

Alalerially and spiritually Islam tiiroughuul its history 
has maintained a certain paticrn of ihoi^hl, a distinctive 
standard of life that have secured, despite all the vicissitudes 
of fortune, a noiablc stability of culture over u large area 
of the globe. 

liei-ause Islam offered its followers a firm and simple 
■faitli, as-scrting the omnipotence of a Divine Power yet 
muiiitainiug the woilh and dignity of the individual man 
and woman, the Muslim peoples held fast to llieir con- 
e<‘ption of the good life in the fuee^f immense catuslrophca. 

Islam is a syslcm of law as well as a way 
of life and worship. 

Men will more readily and ol)edienily accept the idea 
of Uie sancitity of law' if they believe it to be rooted in a 
heavenly faith, and not the impobition of the .strong uiion 
the weak. The religitms luw of l.->lara pruvid(?d a fair 
and reasonable basis for society and human relations; it 
is marked by a benevolent care for the weak, the widow 
and oiplian, and asserts the rights as well as the duties of 
the ordinary citizen, hlam gave birth to one of the grt!at 
legal systems of mankind, and taught its followcra to 
accept and re»j»ecl the arhitrameni of a reasoned judg- 
ment in all causes and disputes. 

Islam has furnished the itleal of a virtually classless 
order of life in w^ich discriniinationB of pedigree and 
colour need play no part. 

%When wc consider the intellectual and artistic aciiicvc- 
rnents of Islamic civilization, we are -compelled to recog- 
nize that tlicy are fully equal to its other coiitrihulions to 
world culture. Each of the major “Islamic” languages— 
Arabic, Persian, Turkish and Urdu — ^lias produced its own 
grtsal literature, both religious and secular, rivalling in 
range and quality any comparable output of the* human: 
mind. 
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The medical^ math^malital and jdiilosophical discover* 
lea of the ancient ^World might liklely enough have been 
loat after the collapse of Graeco-Roman dviliaation, had 
they not been taken over by the Arabs and the Persians at 
the beginning of Islam and accepted as the starting-point 
of a further range of intellectual exploration. 

The Miniver si lies of modern Europe owe not a little of 
their structure and design to the models provided by 
Muslim Spain. Sicily and Egypt. 

In art and urcliitocturc equally the acliieve- 
inoiUft of Iislainic civilization are patent to view. 

To have stood in ilic vast ^fabric of ^he Omayyad 
M(isque at Damascus or the majestic Sultan llassun 
Madi'usa at Cairo, to have seen the delicate arabesques 
that adorn a lhuij.^and splendid buildings from Morocco 
to India, is u* be conscious of a human spirit disciplined 
in the worship of One God and trained to obseivo the 
evidences of llis omnipotence and supreme artistry in all 
crcatimi. ^ 

The men who planned and' .exec u led these places 8(!t 
aside for C«)d’« service laxislied all ihcir skill and imagin- 
ation upon a welMovcd tusk. Grandeur of design, exquisite 
pfjrfeclioii of detail- -these reveal a spirit richly satisfied 
in God. 

The (/reeks of old also knew the virtue of contenir> 
plation;' Islam was in this resiHict far more truly the heir 
of the lidU-nic spirit than dynamic modern Europe. 

. - Role of Seicnlit^lH in the Conirol of 
'Atomic Rnergy 

The soiciiiiPtfcJ have produced, the politicah 
rulei'xS htivc enjoined, and tlie rank and file have 
used all the dreadful new weapons and com- 
plicated gad>i:et« of war with tho least ciualm o£ 
eonseienee for the i)ri‘i)arati()n of such dastardly 
c)ulrai!:e.s like area bombing and saturation 
bombing under tlio convietion that th(*y are act- 
ing for the good and progre.ss of jiumanity. 
The Jowrnal of the Chemical Society 

observes: 

The Council of the Indian (Jhemical Society a 
reply to the letter of the Committee for Foreign Corres- 
pondence of the Federation of American Scientists inviting 
the views and opinions of the Indian Chemical Society on 
the subjecl of international control of atomic energy and 
atomic armament rate, . 

The Council of the Indian (^.hrmical Society has rightly 
indicated that the rcsgtonsibilily of the scientists in the 
matter is jmssibly far greater than that of any other public 
b<»dy, i{ only l»ocau8e of the fact that it was the seienliste 
who, de]uded».by the so-called spirit of nationalism and 
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loyalty to the state, and, it may also be added here, Itired 
to a certain extent by highly profitable lalaries and rewarda, 
co-operated in the production of such tnarvela of techno- 
logical skill in the form of tanka, rock-bursters, V-weapona, 
rocket-bombs, . flame-throwers and atomic bombs. While 
engaged in the production of these deadly instruments of 
mass-slaughter they allowed their scientific judgment to be 
clouded by a false pride of victory in the cause of humanity. 
The humaiiityls flow groaning under the crushing weight 
of their own inventions. They cannot, therefore, escape 
their share of guilt of the scientifically planned indis- 
criminate mass massacre and wholesale destruction of the 
•last two global wavs, which have landed the world to-day 
in a state of utter moral and material chaos with scarcity 
and utaivHtion for millions. 

Scientists in t;eneral liavc also contributed 
indirectly in no less measure tp the creation 
of a mental climate or itleologies, full of poten- 
tialities for human conflicts, by advancing ' 
materialistic theory of lifi‘ and liuman progress. 

The philosophical foundation and background of tho 
scieiires^ which generally accouni for their limitations were 
aici^ly understood only by a very few. As a result, a 
simplihod pictflle M^he world and reality emerged out of 
the scientific progress and was universally accepted with 
an almoa fanaticak faith. Jhis has girudually led to a 
denial of numan personality and human values. All moral 
values have ‘been hrandod as illusions, worlhy only of sick- 
brained visionaries; spirituality > has been explained as a 
perverK^ ar misdirected sex-iustinet. Human beings arc 
believed as nothing bett^ lhafl laiiimala.Qr maqhines mad^ 
of flesh ^d 'bilood, controlled by mechanical laws of physic’s 
and cheinistiy. And all this pass current in the name of 
progress. ? ' 

Unfortunately this so-ctiUed scientific ^licture of tlu 
•world and reality siiJl persists in the mind of many, not 
exehiding a lavge l>ody of the scientist^ themselves. The 
enormity of llu' unprecedented eatasirophes of the last 
world war has failed to awaken the people at large, anc 
with return of an uneasy peace of scarcity and starvuticn 
lliey have engaged ihemselvos once again in aclivilies 
effective only for p<Tpcluating the pauses of wai*. The 
^wWnid has thus learned iio|^iAg.v4L Indeed, it has been said 
that the’^ niqsf^iinig)rtant lessoiAoJ history is that nobody 
ever learns history’s lessons. • " ‘ 

It is alleged that in America s. large body 
of experifl, including many Nhzi scientists, are 
engaged to-day in extensive researches for war 
pur}x>ses, whifjli cover land and air arms, sub- 
marines and naval surlace craft, atomic chemi- 
cal and bacteriologicar weapons. 
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In {act, science and t^hnology are being militarised 
and misapplied' for the purpose of destruotioa. If there bo 
any frutli in these reports, the Federation of American 
Scientists has much ivork to do nearer home. And it is 
very likely that from tliis realization they have just dissolved 
their Committee for Foreign Correspondence. 

'their reply the Council of the Indian Chemical 
Society has lightly emphasized the pressing need for the 
scientists to organiz»; educate the members of their 
own profession than launching a wider campaign for 
enlightening the public opinion of the world, the right for 
which they will forfeit if they fail to keep their own 
house In order., Hence, in this matter of atomic energy 
control the action of the scientists may profitably lollow 
two main directions as indicated below. 

Nationalism, as it stands to-day, aims neither at liberty 
nor safety, nor even lasting prosperity, for the individual. 
So we find tiie common tnan in every nation to-day is 
faced either with material or moral ruin. Applied science 
in the service of nationalism has wrought this havoc. 

What is most needed, therefore, is a re- 
orientation of applied science and its Xitilization 
for serving the fundamental human needs and 
forwarding the causes of hunutn welfare, hunian 
safety and human liberty. 

Instead of researches on the discovery of increasingly 
more destructive armaments and ammunitions of war, 
scientists and technicians should devote their attention to 
the increased production of food, the discovery of more 
elTective medicines, biological researches in **gcneia1. and 
the production of cheap ponder that might be utilized 
equally by all to meet their primary requirements. 

Finally, scientists can organize themselves into an 
Jnternat ionul federation and refuse on conscientious grounds 
to lend ilieir wjrvice or advice for any work connected with 
preparations of war, or with exploitations and ensalvemcnt 
of human being. This non-co-operatiOn with evils has 
been particularly stressed upon by the Council of the 
Indian Chemical Society in their reply, referred to. For 
this, of course, the scientists will have to prepare themselfes 
for all possible persecutions and sacrifices. It endorses, 
in fact the suggestion made by Dr. Cene Weltfish in one 
of the issues of the iScientific Monthly of 194^. Scientists 
and technicians, while enlisting iheniiselVes as memhers of 
such an intemationsl' federation, should take an oath, in 
the words of Dr. Weltfish. as follows; “I pledge myself 
that T will use my knoivledge for the good of humanity 
and against the desthictive forces of the world and the 
ruthless intent of men, and that I will work together ivith 
my fellow scientists of whatever nal^mi, creed or colour 
for these our common ends.” 
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Pevolufion in Astr&lofiy & Astronomy 

• '* 

Everybody in thi& eountry is aware of the fact that India’s unrivalled and greatest palmia^ Tantric, 
Yogi vastly learned in the Astrology and astronomy of the Bast and Ihe West, gifted with super- 
iiatural power of predictions, perpianent President of the Internationally finned Baranaahi Pandit 
8abha of Benares and All-India Astrological and Astronomical Sodel^ of Calcutta. 

JjotiBhsamrat Pandit Sri ^amesh Chandra Bhattacharyya, Jyotiehamah, 
K«BA.S. ^Lond.]) has won unique fame not only in India but throughout 
tlie world in England, America, Africa, China, Japan, Malaya. 

Singapore etc.) and many notable persons from every nook and corner of 
the world have sent unsolicited testimonials acknowl^ging bis mighty and 
supernatural powers. 

This powerfully gifted great man can tell at a glance all about one’s 
past, present and future, and with the help of Yogic and Tantric powers 
can heal diseases which are the despair of Doctors and Kavi rajas, can help 
people to win difficult law-suits, and ensure safety from dangers, prevent 
childlessness and free people of family unhappiness. Hte tliree important 
predictions (prediction about the British victory on the very day — 2nd 
September, 1980— of the declaration of last World War. prediction of the 
RAJJTOnSHI achievement of independence by the Interim Covt. with Pandit Jawaharlal 
as the Premier made on the 8rd Sept., 1910. and prc^Hction regarding the 
future of India and Pakistan which had l>ocn sent to the Prime Minister of India on the 11th 
August, 1947 and subsequently published in various Newspapers) have ^proved correct to the detail, 
amazed people the w<)jrld over and have won for him unstinted praise and gratitude from nil 
quarters including His Majesty George the Sixth, the Governor of Bengal and eminent leaders 
of India. He is the only astrologer in Tn<Ha who was honoured with the title of ‘‘Jyotish- 
Siroinani” in 1928 and “Jyotiflhgamrat’* — Emperor among astrologers and astronomers— in 1947 
by the Bharatiya Pandit Mahamandal of Calcutta and Baranashi Pandit Sahha of Benares. 
Panditji is now the Consnlting Astrologer to the Eighteen |tuling Princes in bidia.— a signal 
honour that has not been endowed on any astrologer m India so far. 

Persons who have lost ell hopes ere strongly edvised to test the powers of the Fenditjl. 

A FEW OPIHIONS AMONGST THOUSANDS. 

Hit Highoett Tlit Maharaja of Athgarh says have been astonished at the superhuman power 
of Pandit]!.’* Her Highaow Tht Dowager 6th Maharani Sahtha of Tripura Stato Bays ''He is no doubt 
a great pemonage with miraoulous power.” Tho Hoo'hle Chief Jutlieo of Calcutta High Court Sir 
Maamatha Nath Muhhorji, Kt., says "The wonderful power of calcuTatlon and talent of 8riman Bamesh 
Qhandra is the only possible outcome of a great father to a like eon.” The Hon'ble Maharaja of Santoth 
A Ea-Proiidont of tae Bengal Logitlmtive Council, Sir Maamatha Nath Roy Choudhury, Kt., says : — On 
geeing my son, his prophecy almut my future is true to words.” Tho Hoaourahlo Juotioo Mr. B. K. Roy 
of Pataa High Court says "He ifl iwly a great personage with super-natural power.” Tha Hon'bla 
Miniatar, Govt, of Bengal, Raja Prasaana Deb Raikot. says "Ihe wonderful- power of calculation and 
Tantrik activities have struck me with greatest astonishment.” The Hoa'bls Justice Mr. S. M. Das, off 
Kooajhar State High Court, says "Panditji has bestowed the life of my almost dead son.” Mr, J.A.Lawraaca, 
Osaka, Jamin, writeB :-*T was getting good results from your Eavacha and all my family ware passing a 
-different life since 1 started wearing.” Mr. Andre Tompe, 2723, Popular Ave., Chicago, lUinois, U. S. 
Amorica "I have porehasfxl from you several Kavacnas on two pr three different occasions. They all 
proved satisfactory.” Mr. K. Ruchpaul, Shanj^ai, China "Everything you foretold in. writing is taking 
place with surprising exaotness.” Mr. Icsac Mumi Etia, Govt. Clerk & Interpreter in Deschang, West 
Africa : — T bad nrderd some Talismans from you that had rendered me wonderful service.” Mr. B. J. 
Fernando, Proctor, S. C., A Notary Public, Colombo, Coylon "1 got marvellous effects from ydur 
Kavachas oo several occasions”, etc., etc. and many others. 
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Macaulay and His Histoi*y— A Hundred 
Years After 

In reviewing The Life and Letters of Lord 
MacauJay^ R. L. Suluiyler givps an acroun! of the 
main cliaracloriptics of the life and writings of 
Macaulay in the Political Science Quarterly, 

June, 19^ : 

Tlie woll-known ambition which Mananlay 

cherished for his Ilislory — that it would for a few 
days “supersedfi the laaJt fashionable novel on the 
^ tables of young; Indies” — was amply realized, as i« 
shown by the fa^-ts and figures concerning its sales 
givf'U by Sir Tieorpc Otto Trevelvan, Macaulay's 

nephew, in his eliissir hiopraphy of his uncle. 'J'ho 

annual s&le, according to Trevelyan, writing about 
1875, often siirpn''=-e(l that of tin* best-selling novel ol 
the current year. 

The fir-t inslalment of Mac.aulay’s Hi^tury wars 
pubHshi*d in 1848. and if in this centennial .Year 
the public in th»‘ English-speaking world were to be 
polled on the question, “Wlm is the greatest historian 
of England T btdie\'e that Macaulay wpuld ho an 
easy winner. He is no longer read t-(t the same extent, 
to be sure, ns in his own dav ami during the following 
generation Publishers ‘^till find it profitable to reprint 
hig Hiftfory and his E/imj/s fnmi time to time, but Ins 
reputation today is largely traditional. To say this, 
howt'VfT. is to sny that Mstcaulay's writings must have 
made, as we knoNV tlcat they did make, a tremendous 
impreasioii ii])on England and her cultural off.spring. 
Nor should wr* overlook the influence ot Macaulay in 
non-English-sjU'akiug countries. Trevelyan tells us 
thfit_ the History was Iranslalod into Cierman. Dutch. 
Danish, French, Ttalinn, .Spanish, Polish, Bohemmn, 
Rns.'^iun, Hungarian and Persian. The surprising thing 
about it today is not that it i.y not rea<i more widely, 
but that it. is road at all. It deals with only a briel 
period, even though an lmi)ortant one, iii English 
histoiy ; facts unknown to Macauhiy have been brought 
to light by later invest.! gation ; litorarv taste has 
undergone changes since his day; ana the belief that 
he held in a progress which has operated in the psst, 
at lea.st for many centuries, and wduch can be counted 
upon to operate in the futare, has been shaken, to put 
it mildly. 

Our principal concern here will be with Macaulay 
as a historian, but he was, of course, much besidw 
•that. No estimate of his work as a historian can 
justifialjjly disregard all other aspects of his personality 
and career, for again and again these latter would call 
for modifications and alterations of judgraents based 
exeluRively on his historical writings. 

^lifelong trait of Macaulay’s cf which his 
publismd writings give little or no hint was his 
emotional sensibility. 

*The agony of grief which ho suffered at the time 
of mis mother's death, the pain it gave him to p#rt 
from those he loved, and his susceptibility to the 
stirring and sublime in literature, as well as to the 
pathetic, all bespoke an acutely sensitive .nature. He 
was often, and sometimes embarraasini^, ^ect-ewi to 
tears by his jreading. When nearly fifty yem of age 
he reread Hiehardson'a ChmsBa and reeord^ in^ his 
journal : 'll&early cried my eyes out.*' A Jotter to bis 


uiex'c shows liiui weeping over Houier. ‘T read the last, 
five bookh (ol the Iliad) at a stretch during my walk 
today, and was . . . forced to turn info a by-path lest 
the parties of wllkcrs should see me blubbering for 
iraaginiiry beings. . . The emotional side ot 
Macaulay’s nature is revealed to some extent by the 
marginal notes which he made in the books in his 
libraiy, especially in Shakespeare’s tragfsiies ; and it 
may explain the .superlatives* in which he sometimes 
indulged, a.s in the encomium he bestowed on the 
couehi.sioTi of IMato's Apology us being the most sub- 
lime Ihing in literature. 

In the- judginent of his c<)iit<*nii)oniries Macaulay 
was a great parliamentary orator, and his intimate 
knovvJedge of public affairs in his own day Icijl some 
heaving on onllook a.*- a hislori.aii. I'.ntering the 
House of Commons in 1830. us a .^launch Whig, he was 
rot slow to flistingiiish Iiimself in the arena of national 
I»olitic.g. Ili.s firat sjjeeeh in support fjf the Reform Bill 
made a profound imtiression* Al its conclusion the 
Spt'aker told him th.'U, he had never 'cen ihe House 
in aiich a .state of excit(‘m('nt. and Sir Kniv'rl Peel 
<ieclnrc‘d fliai parts of the speech were fw beautiful as 
anything he h.ad ever hoard or read Tins resounding 
parliamentary .succes.y detc'ruiiiu'd tin* direftion ot 
Macaulay’s carem* for the next two or three years and 
made him a lion in London sociely. Though lu; did 
not hold important ministerial office, he played n 
leading part in the TIouski of Commons. In the opinion 
of Croker. who was not likely to (‘xsiggerate Macaulays 
merits, he was “the mast hrillinut rhetorician of the 
House.” “Whenever be rase to speak,” said Gladslotie, 
who entered Parliament about the same time as 
Macaulay, ”it was a summons like, a trumpet-call to 
fill the benches.” Macaulay’s prepan'd spc»eches were 
very carefully thought out. in advance, even as to 
precise phraseologv, but he deliberately refrained from 
writing them out lest, they should svcrn too much Iik<' 
es.says, and he habitually spoke without notes. 

What Macaulay accomplished in India aa a 
niml>er of the Governor-General’s Council, and 
especially what he did in l>ehalf of English 
education and for reform of the administration of 
justice, entitled him to the naAie of statesman, 
broad'*minded administrator, and jurist. 
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In 1832, he wae appointed a member of, 
Board of Control, wjbioh repreflented the Crown in it* 
rclatioiub to the East India Company, and at once 
bcmn reading extensively about India. In July of the 
^following year he made a great speech in the House 
*of Commons in support of the East India Charter 
BilJ— “the . best speech, by general apeement, and in 
my own opinion, that I over made in my life,” he 
wrote U> his sister Hannah. Macaulay’s primary rea^ou 
for going t-o India was, as he himself very frankly 
admitted, pecuniary. His father, ab^rbed in religions 
and philanthropic enterprises, had fallen into grav< 
financial difficulties, and the family fortunes were at 
a low ebb. His salary of £10,000 n year as a member 
of the Tjfigialaiive Council of India would enable him. 
he calculated, to return to England while still under 
forty years of ago with a fortune of £30,000. 

It should bo omphnsizod, however, that while he 
went to India to win a financial competence and 
looked upon liis stay there as n period of exile, he 
was very far indeed from regarding his po.sition a 
lucrative sinecure. He worked hard in the interest ol 
the people of India as he understood it— unnecessarily 
so, for much of his most, arduous labor wnj^ voluntary. 
A recently pjihliahed collection of the minutes in 
which Macaulay explained to his colleagues in the 
Ooimcil his view? on fiublic questions shows us a 
statesman applying without fear or favor, and some- 
times with great (‘ourage, English principles of jiisti(’e 
to problems of Indian government. 

Macaulay hni^ponerJ to go to India at a critical 
moment in its intellectual development. All educar 
tional aclivitv on the part of the government had been 
at a standstill for some time on iiccount of a difference 
of opinion in the Committee of Publi(5 Insfcniction, 
which WHS evenly divided on (he question of whnt 
kind of e<luration should be officially encourag^. Half 
of the members were in favor of maintaining and 
extending the old scheme of supporting Oriental 


learning in Sansorii, and Arabic, fhe other 

half 'advocated teadbing the alemente of Imowledge in 
the vernacular lankguac^ and the higher branches in 
English. Macaulay ^ his arrival . was appointed 
President of the Committee, but he declined to take 
any active part in its proceedings until the govern- 
ment had finally dc?cided on the question at issue. In 
.laimary, 1835, both sides of the Comriiittee offered 
their opinions to the Supreme Council, and on 
February 2, Msicaulaly, as a mpml.>er of the Council, 
pre^rnted the famous minute in which ho defended 
the views of the English party. It sottlod the question 
at once and permanently, and a month later the 
Clovornor-CloiK'ral, Lord William Bonlinck, decided 
that “the great object of the British Govcrnnicnt 
ought to be the promotion of European literature and 
.science among the natives of India.” 3'hereiipon 
Macaulay as President of the Committee of Public 
Instruction took up with great z(‘al and energy the 
work of llijit office and, thoifth the means at his 
disposal were sadly inadequate, he showed a high • 
ordf'r of administrative ability. 

Macaulay's labors in the cause of education in 
India were voluntary and uniJiiid. Macaulay may be- 
lie? has beim— accused of being unfair to Uriiuital 
learning, but it cannot be seriously questioned that, his 
educational jiolicy was in‘?pired by a genuine desire 
to beneffu the people of India.. 

A clause in 'the Indian Clmrter Art of 1S33 gave 
rise to tin- appointment in 1834 of a Law Commis-ion 
to advise the Coiineil on matters of law and to draft 
](‘g;il cocli'S. Mattaiilav had been admitted to the Bai 
in 1820. but. he never seema to have looked to the law 
.seriously as a profession and soon gave up iin\ pretense 
of praclieing it. He was, nevertheless, the. Law Member 
of the Oovernor-Ch’nerars Council, and at hi.s own 
instigation he w.as appointed Pn^sideiit of the Law 
Commission. As such he wns the principal author ‘d 
th(' Indian Penal Code, which appeal'd in draft in 
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1837. Throughout, the influeflce of Bentham, for whom 
u a philosopher of iurisprudence Macaulay had a 
ieep respect, can be seen. In*fact» Sif Leslie Stephen, 
in his work on the English Utilitarian^', callcyi the 
Indian Penal Code *‘the first actual attempt to carry 
out Bentham’s favorite schemes under British vulo/' 
Sir James Fitziames Stephen, the eminent aiithuritiv 
on criminal law and brother of Sir Leslie, praised 
Macaulay very highly as a lawgiver : “The point which 
always has surprised me most in connection with the 
Penal Code is that it provrs that I/Oi*d Macaulay must 
have had a knowledge of English criminal law which, 
considering how little he Imd practiwid it, may fairly 
be called extraordinary. He must have poasesj^cvl the 
gift of going at once to the vf^ry root of the matter, 
and of sifting the corn from the chaff to a mast un- 
usual degree ; for his draft gives tht‘ siibstantie of the 
criminal law of England, down to its minute working 
details, in a compass which, by comparison with the 
orifinal, may be regarded ns aimost absurdly small. 

Before Macauky became distinctively a historian 
he hud won celebrity as an ca'iayist and a t> 0 ('t — or at 
any rate n wfiter of ballads of great merit. The first 
of the long series of articles which he contributed to 
ili(‘ Edinhurqh Review, his essay on Milton, appeared 
in August 1825, when the magazine was at the height 
of its iuilueufR. It made Macaulay’s literary reputa- 
tion. In acknowledging receipt of tlv' manuscript, Lord 
Jeffrey, then Editor of the' Edinhiirgh Review, said ; 
“The jnore 1 think, the less I can (conceive whore you 
picked up that gtylo.” Some yoar.«i later, Maevey 
Napjor. who succeeded Jeffrey ns Editor, told Macau- 
lay that lus articles were all that k^)! the magazine 
goiiiir. The book'«ellers r(»j)orted that the issuers sold, 
or (lid no!, ,s<*ll, ac('orditig as they did or did not 
contain articles of hi.s. Macaulay’s essnya were first 
puhii?he(l in collected form in England in 1843, and 
ihto long continued to enjoy phenonmnal sales for 
\o|iini( of such character in Britain and in the United 
Thr Lays of Aavient Rome appi^arcd about the 
nun time and scored an immediate success. “Horatius” 
nd “1'tie Battle of tluj Lake Regillus” long contimi^ 
.o be f^n onie material for schoolboy declamations in 
England and the United BtaUis. 

What Gibbon called “an invincible love of 
reading” was tfie ruling passion of Macaulay’s 
life. It manifested itself, as is well known, amaz- 
ingly early, and from ihe time he was three years 
old be was reading incessantly. 

After reaching India Macaulay wrote to arf inti- 
mate friend in England : read insatiably (on the 

voyage) ; the Iliad and Odyasey, Virgil,' Horace, 
Caevsar’s Commentaries, Bacon do Augmontis, Dante, 
J*etrarch, Ariosto, Tasso, Don Quixote, Gibbon’s Rome, 
diH’s * India, all the seventy volumes of Voltaire, 
feismondi’s History of France, and the seven thick 
folios of the Biographia Britannioa. I found my Greek 
and Latin in ^ood condition enough.*' 

His reading in Greek and Latin while in India 
was prodigious indeed. Writing to the? same friend on 
Decembfjr 30lf J835, he said : ' 

“I have cast up my reading account, and broiiglii 
it to the end of the year 1835. It includes December, 
1834 . . f , During the last thirteen months 1 have 
read Aeschylus twice ; Sophocles twice ; Euripides 
once ; Pindar twice ; Callimachus; Apollonius Rho- 
4iuB; Quintus Calaber: Theocritus twice ; Herodotus; 
Thucyoidas; almost all Xenophon’s works ; almost all 
Plato ; Aristotle’s Politics, and a good de.il of the 
Organon,, besides dipping elsewhere in him ; the whole 
of Plutarch's Livee?; about half of Lucian ; two or 
tbm books of AUienaeus ; Plau^ twice Terrence 


tedee ; Lucretius twice; Catullus; Tibullus; Proper- 
tius; LpCian; Statius; Sillus; Italicus; Tavy; Velleius 
PatercuiPs; Sallust; Caesar; and, lastly, Cicero. 1 
have, indeed, still a little of Cicero left; but I shall 
fjiish him in a few days. I am xfow deep in ^risto- 
plianes and Lucian,** 

Commenting i^on this miraculous achievement, 
all the more amazing when it is rernombered that 
Macaulay at the time was busy with important affairs 
of govermrient, Trevelyan says that all this mass ot 
lilerature was not only read but read carefully, as is 
proved by “the pencil marks, single, double, and 
Irchle, which m(?under down the margin of such pas- 
sages as excited the admiration of the student ; and 
by the rnnsirk.s, literary, historical, and grammatical, 
with which th(? critic has 'interspersefl ev(*ry volume, 
and somotiines c'very page.” 

At unfailing memory was another gift of the gods 
to Macauliiy. He once declared that if all copies of 
Paradise Lost and The Pilgrimfs Progress were to be 
dt'stroyed, lie w'onld undertake to reproduce those 
works from memory. 

From his childhood days onward Macaulay’s 
writing was characterized by meticulous precision 
in the use of words and perfect telarity. 

Prectision and clarity were, in fact, part of the 
man. They were evidenced in the dry business ot 
h^gislation in India as well as in bis literary writings 
and his siieeches. As a nM'(;nt Iiulian *rtudent of 
Macau1a.y*B legislative work in India has pointed out, 
Macaulay always insisted upon making th^ meanii^ 
of laws clear and precise. In one of his minutes, iu 
fact, ho declared that legislative enactments ought to 
be of all compositions tJio most comdse and lucid. 

Macaulay’s conception of historianship was 
a lo^ one, 

“To be a really great historian,” he said, “is 
perhaps the rarest of intellectual diistinctions,” and he 
found no practitioners of the craft who even approxi- 
mated to hi.M ideal. He paid his respects to the ancient 
historians but indicated in what ways they fell short — 
Herodotus, who “perpetually leaves the most sagacious 
reader in doubt what to reject and what to receive”; 
Thucydides, deficient in the power of generalization ; 
Livy, completely indjfferont to truth, concerned only 
with “the picturesque effect of hi.s book, and the honor 
of his country”; Tacilus, unrivaled among histerians 
in the delineation of character, but carrying “hia love 
of effect, far beyond the limits of moderation.” Modem 
historians, in general, luid adhered mon) striotly to 
truth than^their ancient T»redece.«s()rs — they bad been 
h'ss fic^titmal. “Whether th(' historians of the last two 
centuri(*.s b'll more truth tlmn those of antiquity may 
perhaps be doubted. But it is quite certain that they 
I ell fewer falflehoods.” 

It was thf‘ busines.R of the historian, Macaulay 
insisted, to mterpret as well as to narrate. “The writer 
wlw does not explain the phonorntm as well as state 
them, performs only one half of hR office.” In the 
p^hilo'^ophy of history th(j modems, in his opinion, had 
.surpassed ffio ancients. The best of them “far excel 
their predecessors in the art of deducing general 
principles from facts.” They had, howevetf fallen into 
a great error— they had distorted facts to suit general 
principles. 

Macaulay took' Hume as an example of this tod 
of misrepresmitation ; Gibbon, too, he found censurable 
on this score. And modern "'ifistmans had sadly neg- 
lected the art of narration, ‘‘the art of interesting the 
affections and presenting, pictures imagination.” 

No histoiy,- Macamy^ recognised, ebuM present 
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tho whole truth ; '‘but those arc . . tho best histories 
which exhibit such part^ of the truth as most nearly 
produce the effect of the whole.” History, in other 
words, must needs be aelectivo, and "he who is defi- 
cient in the art of selection may, by^Ebowing nothing 
but the truth, produce all the effect of the grossest 
falsehood/’ In this art of selection, Macaulay found, 
m(Klern historians had been woefully deficient. They 
had conceived of history much too narrowly. 

It is pre-eminenlly as a stylist, using that 
word in its broadest sense, that we usually thiitk 
of Macaulay — and rightly »o. 

That is how he thought of himself, and how 
competent critics, generally, have thought of him. 
"Where he set liis stamp,” said John Moriey, a 
sev’-ere critic of Macaulay, “fias been upon style ; style 
in ii.s widest sense . . . style, that is to say, in iU 
relation to ideas and fc;e)ing8, its commerce witli 
thought,, and its reaclion’^on what one may call the 
temper or the conscience of the inlellect,” There are, 
of course, two si<ies to historianahip — ^intake and outgo, 
research and presentation. Macaulay, conceiviug ol 
history as oKsentially a branch of literature and anxious 
abo\^e everytlung else to be read, was more greatly 
concerned with historical composition and its problems 
than with historical research and its probl(?ms. 

It would be n^rioua mistake, however, to .suppose 
that Mw'aulay’ was indiffertmt to research. Ho thought 
of himself ns a diligent investigator, and, comoaT^gi 
w'ith many of his predeccivaors, be j^'aa, reads 

twenty books to write a sentence,*^ said Thackeray, 
"he travels a hundred miles to mnko w line of de«»crip- 
tion.” Buckle in his Bistory of Ch'ilizdtion spoke of 
M«caulAy*s “immenttfi.reeeafch,^ WIbur O. Abbott, no 
mean nuthoTity cjgn.wwilteeiith'-oehttiry English history, 
wrote an essay liai^uiay in which he said that 
"con<'rar;>' to n w|fc|sr^*cc«pW Wt wholly erroneous 
opinion, Marwtttay made few statements without 


evidence lo hack them, and the talc of his reaearchtit 
is an amazing chronicle.” Firth, on the other hand, 
was of the opinion that the defects of Ma(*imlayV 
History were mainly owing to his underestimate of <»hfi 
importance of I he research side of historianship. 

With his characters, also, Macaulay took great 
pains. The portraits in the tpacious gallery pi’ his 
History were ba’^ed upon evidence dtitaincd from 
research, even if the evidence was not always trust- 
worthy, A^iCnulay, to be sure, had no gifts of ps\'cho- 
logical insight to enable him to unravel men’s tuouves 
or read their hearts, but his characters are sometliing 
more than tlu* empty names wo encouiit<?lr" in the pages 
of so many historians, 

' Preoman in his Methods of Historical Study paid 
a tribute to Macaulay as a. writer which deserves to 
be quoted : 

"r can see Macaulay’s great and obvious faull^ 
as well as any man, I know as well as any man the cau- 
iions with which his brilliant ^ctiirea must be studied; 
but I connot feel that I have any right to speak lightly 
of one lo whom I owe so much in the nmtrtcr oj 
actual knowledge, and to whom I owe more than tc 
any man as the master' of historical narrative. Read a 
page of Macaulay ; scan well his minute accuracy ic 
every' name and phrase and title ; contrast liis Englisb 
undefiled with ^he sliivshod jargon wbiph .from- oui 
newspapers has^run oyer into our, books ; d#ell on the 
style which finds a fitting phrase in o^r own tongui 
to set forth every Ihotight, the style which never usei 
a single word out c^Jts true and honest meaning 
turn the pages of thew^k in which no man«ever rear 
a sentence a second time because he failed ,tb ca^h itJ 
meaning the first time, but in which sR df .ua musl 
have read many sentences a second or a 
time for the sheer ii^asure of dwelUng bn. lw 
ness, the obmbinod fulness and ieisenei^ on the 
relation of every word to other, on the hap^ub 
chosen epithet, or the shafply sarcattn. 
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